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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wx  iotend,  heneeftorth,  to  faste  an  Axtide,  in  cadi  Nnmber^  on  the  Po&lieal  affiiin  o^ 
the  Country,  under  the  title  of  ••  The  Warder." 

The  AiwlTtical  Eoays  on  the  Old  Baglish  Dnnsa  will  nioat  proUhly  bt  imaned  in 
our  aeitf.  We aiftfocoed,  fiir  tfaeaake af  Taiiaty,  oeearfonaDj  to  iatamipt  the  weecaBon 
of  Artidea  in  tfaemadYes  interestiDg. 

We  intend  now,  according  to  our  promiae  made  aome  time  ago,  to  preaent  dbr  rcadera 
-  '     -        -  Tiagediei    at  •         •     ■ 


with  accounts  of  the  finest  German  Tragediei    at  Uait  six  timca  a  year.    We  are  confi- 
dent that  our  first  specimen,  in  this  number,  will  give  general  satisfimm. 

Our  Cork  Correspondents  Letter,  though  dated  1st  October,  did  not  readi  us  tin  Aa 
8th  of  November.  We  hope  to  hear  ftom  him  firequentfy— and  if  he  wishes  to  hear  ftom 
us,  he  can  idl  us  so. 

The  Letter  sent  to  us  b]^  Mr  Abraham  Longchops,  shews  abifity-^bat  is  by  far  too 
UnuN  and  we  have  tried  in  vain  to  shorten  it 

The  same  objection  applies,  even  to  a  greater  denee,  to  the  **  Legend  of  CraigmiOar 
Castle."    It  too  is  the  work  of  a  man  or  talent,  and  the  opening  is  very  pietnresque. 

The  paper  signed  O.  T.  (the  ngnatnre  in  pencil  mariu)  it  would  scarady  be  tair  in  ua- 
to  publish.  But  if  its  author  diuses  to  fiivonr  usonsomeodier  sdentifie  subject,  we  believe 
him  to  be  very  able  to  write  wdL 

N.  N.'s  rema^  on  Don  Juan  do  great  credit  both  to  his  head  and  heart  But  we  have 
already  given  our  opinioo  of  that  poem ;  and  thou^  N.  N.  may  have  exprtiwed  hia 
'  ideas  batts  and  bum  lUHy^^-we  do  not  tiiink  that  he  has  added  any  thing  new  to  what 
we  said  on  the  sana  snfajeet.    Hia  latter  ia  now  fyiag  for  hfan  with  Measia  CadeU  and 
Oavies. 
For  the  same  naaon  we  mual  dadine  inserting  another  veqr  ingenious  paragraph. 
John  Greenoom  watea  very  good  Jnnnmiredly  and  liMatMMidy--W  wt  donot  widi  to  ic- 
aome  the  subject  of  his  oommnoication.    We  send  our  eompwnents  to  the  Club.    His 
Artide  shall  be  txanmittad  aoooidiiw  to  the  direction. 
A  similK  orase  prevents  us  ftom  niseicii^  *<  Sareaatieua." 
Viator*s  second  letter  in  our  nevt 

We  intend  oursdvea  to  write  a  short  notiea  of  a  poem  latdy  puUidied  here,  caUcdf 
>  •*  Common  Sense,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Terrot    ••  Common  Place"  would  have  been  a  more 
apnnpdato  dtlsk— **  Tu  ^uoem*  therefore,  is  laid  aside. 

Our  Unknown  Friend  u  Imbyabii*  e&postulates  with  as,  in  a  very  Und  and  amiable 
tone.  We  hope  to  impBOva.  upon  aome  of  her  (for  ao  gentle  a  person  iqust  be  a  Lady) 
inteOigent  suggestions-lbut  as  her  letter  seems  intended  s^y  for  our  own  amendment  and 
encouragement,  we  do  not  think  it  neoeaMry  to  nuUidi  it 
Odoherty^s  first  letter  on  the  Errors  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  our  neact 
We  have  returned  to  the  judicious  author  (with  a  letter)  **  An  Account  of  a  Vint  to 
York  Mbster,  Ac.'* 

The  papa  signed  W.  Old  Vennal,  Ghugow,  probably  in  our  next     Would  a  letter 

icidi  our  Conespondent,  addteased  to  him  accordioff  to  the  subscription  of  his  note  to  us  ? 

We  xagrat  that  we  can  do  nothing  for  our  Islington  Correspondent     It  is  a  great 

haiddiip,  no  doubt,  not  to  be  permitted  interment  in  a  patent  oo^mi— but  it  does  not  fall 

under  our  jurisdiction.    Fosthumus  must  apply  to  die  proper  authorities. 

It  gpes  to  our  verv  heart  to  reject  poetry  of  any  of  our  tair  (Contributors.  But  non-in- 
sertion does  not  imply  disapprobation.  A  Sonnet  to  Lord  Byron,  (M.  A.  (}.)  in  parti- 
CKdar,  we  unwiUingly  rejectl-for— though  naaccnrate  in  one  line  or  two— it  is  eKoeedmgly 

^*  A  Young  Lady"  in  oar  neit 

We  have  received  a  wdl-written  notice  of  "  Sdect  Sermons  from  the  Danish  of  Dr 
Niodaa  Bdcnger  Balle"  (sold  by  Ogle,  Duncan,  4l  Co.  London)  but  we  have  not  yet  had 
in  opportunity  of  reading  the  Sermons  themsdves. 
-      Will  A  fr vour  us  with  a  prose  Artide  F 

We  are  told  by  (X  D.  to  attempt  to  please  every  body.  Did  he  ever  make  such  an 
attempt  ?  All  that  we  widi  is  to  toease  a  peat  ma|ority  of  mankind,  and,  as  C.  D.  thinks 
we  do  so,  we  hope  he  will  be  contented  with  us ;  though  there  should  be  a  few  dissentient 
voices  heard  apog  in  the  wildemess. 

&  8.  complains  of  our  savarity.  }fo  jdoabt,  we  have  nocasionally  said  a  fow  sharp 
things ;  but,  on  the  whole,  as  Editors  go,  we  are  among  the  best-tempered,  and  best-hu* 
moiued»andbest-naturedofthemalL    We  must  take  care  not  to  get  too  tame. 

**  Man  of  age  Ifaou  smitest  sore," 
is  an  ezdamatien  used  only  by  a  fow  Marauders. 

Soma  notice  soon  of  tiiat  entertaining  little  book,  ••  Annala  of  Peterhead." 

We  had  some  other  notices  to  Correqwndents,  but  this  one  is  in  danger  of  foUing  over 
the  brink  af  the  page.    80^  for  another  month  forewdL 
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No  llh^aUridlge. 


■Tbxkx  is  no  craesdoii  many  of  oar 
readers  will  think  we  are  doing  a  very 
nadeae^  if  not  a  very  abaurd  tmns,  in 
•writings  at  this  time  of  day,  any  Siing 
like  a  review  of  the  poetry  of  Mr 
Cderidge.   Sevenl  years  have  elapsed 
ainoe  any  poetical  production,  entitled 
to  mnch  attention,  has  been  published 
1^  him — and  of  those  pieees  in  which 
the  true  strength  and  originaKty  of 
his  genius  have  been  expraned,  by  far 
the  greater  part  were  presented  to  the 
wond  brfore  any  <^  the  extensively 
popular  poetrpr  of  the  present  day  exist- 
ed. In  the  midst,  however,  of  tiie  many  . 
new  claimants  which  have  arisen  on 
every  hand  to  solicit  the  ear  and  the  fa- 
vour of  thereaders  of  poetry,  we  are  not 
rare  that  anyone  has  had  so  much  rea^ 
■ontooomplain  of  the  sbwness  and  ina- 
dequacy or  the  attention  bestowed  upon 
him  as  this  gentkman,  who  is,  com- 
|MDatively  speaking,  a  veteran  of  no 
inconsiderable  stuidiiu;.      It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  in  what  proportions 
the  blame  of  his  misfortunes  should 
be  divided  between  himself:  and  his 
eountrymen.     That  both  have  eon- 
ducted  themsdvea  very  culpably— at 
least  very  unwisely — bmns  at  length, 
we  believe,  to  be  adcnowkdgedby  most 
of  those  whose  opinion  is  of  any  con- 
aequenoe.   As  to  us,  we  can   never 
suppose  ourselvea  to  be  ill  employed 
what  we  are  doing  any  thing  that  may 
serve  in  any  measure  to  correct  tiM 
errors  of  the  public  judgment  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  stimulaSs  the  effiirts 
of  ill*rei]nited,  and  thence,  perhaps, 
desponding  or  slumbering  genius  on 
the  other.     To  our  Scottish  resders 
we  owe  no  apology  whatever;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
Vol.  VI. 


saying,  that  in  regard  to  this  and  a 
very  great  number  of  sulgects  betides, 
they  stand  quite  in  a  di^rent  situa- 
tion from  our  English  readers.  The 
reading-public  of  England  (speaking 
largely)  nave  not  understood  Mr  Cole- 
ridge's poems  as  they  should  have 
done — ^The  reading-puDlio  of  8cofhind 
are  in  general  ignorant  that  any  sudi 
poems  exist,  and  of  those  who  are 
aware  of  their  existence,  the  great 
minority  owe  the  whole  of  their  in- 
formation  Concerning  them  to  a  ibw 
reviews,  which,  being  written  by  men 
of  talent  and  understanding,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  written  ftom 
any  motives  but  those  of  malieei  «r 
with  any  purposes  but  those  Of  mis- 
representation. 

The  exercise  of  those  unfair,  and 
indeed  wicked  arts,  by  which  the  su- 
perficial mass  of  readers  are  so  easily 
swaved  in  all  thdr  Judgments,  was, 
in  tnis  instanoe,  more  than  commonly 
easy,  by  reason  of- the  many  singular 
eccentricities  observable  in  almost  aH 
the  productions  of  Mr  Coleridge's 
muse.  Whet  was  alreadv  fantastic,  it 
could  not  be  no  difficult  matter  ibr 
those  practised  wits,  to  represent,  as 
utterly  unmeaning,  senseless,  and  ab- 
surd. But  perhaps  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  chuckle  over  the  ludi- 
crous anidysis  of  serious  poemcr,  so 
common  in  our  most  popular  reviews, 
might  not  be  the  worse  for  turnibg  to 
the  Dictionnaire  Philosophioue,  and 
seeing  with  what  success  tiie  same 
weapons  have  been  employed  there, 
(by  much  greater  wits,  it  is  ttue)  to 
tnmsform  and  degrade  into  subjects 
of  vulgar  merriment  all  the  beautiful 
narratives  of  the  sscred  books^-their 
A2 
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sublime  rimplidty  and  most  deep 
tenderness.  I(  is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  things  in  human  nature, 
to  see  how  often  the  gyaadeat  vm- 
teriea  of  the  meditative  iobI  lie  «I  the 
mercy  of  snrfiice-skimming  ridicule, 
and  self-satiafied  rejoicing  ignor- 
ances-It la  like  ieeiHg  tbt  ttmtt  ao- 
knm  f;eat«r6B  af  kuman  dignity  mim- 
icked into  grotesque  absurduty  by 
monkej;^  Now,  to  our  mind,  the  im- 
MoprieCy  of  the  treatment  whidi  faaa 
Deen  bestowed  upon  Mr  Coleridge,  ia 
tnSghtil^r  inoreaaed  by  the  rety  ft^- 
tiea  which  the  peculiaritiea  of  the 
poet  himself  aflforaed  for  ita  inffiction. 
It  is  a  thing  not  to  be  denied,  that, 
eren  under  the  moat  fkTouxaUe  <^ 
cfarcumstancea,  the  greater  part  of  the 
readers  of  English  poetry  could  nerer 
haYe  been  expadea  ihoioi^y  aad 
iotinuEtely  to  undentend  the  aoope  •f 
thoae  eztnordinarv  pn)duetiona--4Mit 
tfaiaouoht  only  to  Aave  acted  aa  aa«d-> 
ditionai  motive  with  ihoae  who  pioftaa 
to  be  the  guidea  of  public  opinion,  lo 
make  them  endflawour,  «a  lar  aa  nii^t 
in  than  lii^  to  render  the  true  saev- 
ita  «f  thoae  Drod«MlieBs  move  Tiaible  lo 
theeye-of  use  leas  penetatiiiffMr  lesa 
reflective.  Unleaa  audi  be  the  duty 
of  pnrfMonal  critica  on  auch  oooh 
aiona— «nd  one^  too,  of  the  very 
nobleatdnlieaihey  oan  ever  be  called 
upon  to  diachawc  we  have  crrad 
veiy  widdy  in  all  our  ideaa  ooncen»- 
ing  aufih  matters. 

llowever  wdl  he  might  have  been 
treated  by  the  Gritic»--nay,  however 
largely  he  might  have  ahmd  in  the 
aweeta  of  popularity— -there  ia  no 
4oQbt  Mr  Coteridge  must  still  have 
continued  to  be  a  most  eccentric 
anther.  But  the  true  aut^yect  for  re- 
-gfet  i»,  that  the  unfiivourable  recep- 
tion he  baa  met  with,  aeema  to  have 
led  him  to  throw  aaida  almoat  all  le- 
gaid  ibr  the  aaaodationa  of  the  multi- 
fndn  and  to  tb«^,  that  nothing 
could  be  ao  vmrthy  of  «  great  goiiua, 
aoutt  worthily  daspued,  aatov^ectinhia 
BubsequentcoflBpoaitiana  every  standard 
aava  tnat  of  hia  own  private  whima. 
Vom  it  was  a  Irerv  great  pity  that  thia 
remaricafale  man  ahould  have  come  ao 
baatihr  to  such  a  resolution  aa  thi»— 
and  Oy  eauggetating  his  own  original 
peculiaritiea,  thua  widened  the  breach 
eveiy  day  between  himaelf  and  the 
pnbbc'  A  poet,  although  he  may 
taive  no  great  confidence  in  the  public 
taala,  aa  a  guide  to  exodknce,  aboold 


always,  at  least,  retain  the  widi  fa 
please  it  by  the  effect  of  hia  piccca 
even  while  he  mav  diftr  very  widely 
Aoaa  cammon-^piniona,  with  regard 
ia  the  sneana  4m  oe  emptoyed.  Thia 
is  a  truth  which  baa  unfortunately 
been  very  inadequately  attended  to  by 
aeverill  af  the  meat  powerAil  ganiuaea 
of  war  (iase ;  but  we  k«ow  ^  none 
upon  whoae  reputation  ita  ne|[^eet 
baa  been  ao  aeverely  visited  aa  on  that 
of  Mr  Coleridge.  It  ia  weD,  that  in 
apite  of  every  obstad^  the  native 
power  of  hia  genius  baa  atill'been 
able  to  acatter  aomething  of  ita  in 
upon  all  hia  parformancea-*it  ii  v.  _  , 
above  all  thinn,  that  in  mooda  of 
more  genial  enUiusiaam  he  has  created 
a  few  poems,  which  are,  though  abort, 
in  conception  ao  original,  and  in 
execution  ao  ex^iiaite^  that  th^  can- 
not fidl  to  render  the  name  of  Calfr- 
ridge  co-extenaive  vrilfa  the  language 
in  whidi  he  baa  vrritten  and  ta  a»- 
aodate  it  ibr  ever  in  the  ainda  of  all 
feeling  and  SntdHgwit  men,  with  liioae 
of  the  few  cfaaaen  apirita  that  have 
fondled  in  ao  many  aaea  «f  the  vaarid 
^epureatand  meat  dcBcJona  ahoidB 
of  lyrical  enchantment. 

Thoae  who  Hiink  tiie  moat  hi^lv 
of  the  inborn  power  cf  thia  man's 
genina,  muat  now,  pariuM,  be  «o»- 
.tanted,  if  liieywoidd  apeak  afhini  to 
the  public  wtth  any  onect,  fo  anppNaa 
their  enthnaiasm  -in  aome  mcaauro 
and  take  that  power  alone  <br  graaled 
ndiidi  baa  been  aetnaUy  ahown  to 
«i]at.  Were  we  to  apeak  of  bina 
wiffaontrogaidtotbiafliadontlal  rule 
— «nd  banrd  the  Aim  eKpreiakm  of 
our  own  belief  in  his  capaef tiea— ^tfaera 
is  no  question  we  ahould  meet  wilh 
many  to  adcnoadedM  Ae  'prowlety^ 
to  uae  the  aHg^teat  pbaae,  of  A  that 
we  might  say—but  theae,  wt  appre- 
hend,  vrould  rather  be  feund  among 
thoae  who  have  been  in  the  aodety 
of  Mr  Coleridge  bimadf,  and  wit- 
neaaed  the  aatoniahing  cActi  wbidi^ 
according  to  every  report,  fala  ek>» 
quenoe  never  feila  to 
tnoae  to  whom  it  ; 
among  men  wlio  have  Hike  ouradvea) 
been  oonatiainad  to  gather  their  only 
ideas  of  him  fkom  tfie  printed  pro- 
ductiona  of  hia  geniaa.  We  are  very 
vrilling  to  a«fenowledge,  diat  our  own 
cKceaa  of  admiimtion  may  have  been 
in  aomemeaaurethe  leault  of  peeaUar 
cnwmatancya  that  it  may  have  ariacn 
ant  of  thinga  tea  minute  to  be  ex« 
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pkiiicil  ■  ■■!)  aUdu  if  ^"rrh^'nM, 
wvnld  be  icgarded  tqr  jnMiFM  mmdj 
ftntastic  9mevm¥»nU  Wbat^  ag^ 
oordiiw  to  0ar  ,qdie^  )HJr  C4m\(jgffi 
mi^t  tuiTe>eeQ— iriMt,  K^ooKdwg  tp 
the  mm9  Mle£  h^  iwiy  ye^  hor^-^mem 
are  mattnain  imvd  to  which  i^  loaf 
be  wise  to  keep  auenoef  We  kdY»  9P 
detke,  had  ^pe  the  fmner*  to  teMiUe 
our  mden  ^dlh  aay  Teijr  flifl  eipoiii* 
tkm  nf  gnr  opinions^  eiien  4»nGep»lpg 
wliat  be  has  done  in  poetr|r.  Qiv 
only  vkh  fi>r  the  pcesexity  is  to  offer  a 
fiew  lemaiks  in  ngjiad  to  one  or  two 
of  his  jndivjdual  productaons»  which 
^jnay  perba|0  excite  (he  attention  of 
aneli  of  oujc  readers  as  have  never  yet 
jpaid  any  ffauwderahle  attention  to  any 
of  fhcn^-and  thii^  more  particukrfyj 
aa  we  have  ahready  hinted^  with  a 
WW  lo  our  own  4»an^ryBiea  in  Sfnt* 
land. 

The  longest  po^  in  the  ofi|l^($« 
tion  of  the  Sibylline  Leantes^  Is  the 
Rime  of  the  Anpkni  Majriner-^M^  10 
our  fedongf  itisbj&r  4ihe  ja[»ofi^  ivnnf* 
^OEfiil  jlso"-!^ .  most  orig^oal^xiand 
the  moat  to^dUing  sf .  aU  Ihe  frodiio- 
tioDs  of  its  author.  Fromit  aloo^  va 
are  inclined  to  thuok  an  idea  qxAk^ 
whok^ppc^ftic^l  genhis  «f  Mr  iCo)^^ 
might  be  gathcaad,  «Mah  m  eoiw 
acaroely  reoetve  any  veiy  impoEtant 
addition  either  pf  extent  or  of  dis- 
ttnctnesB,  fion^  ja  nepisal  of  ibe  wMe 
of  hia  «tber  vo4»-  To  i^^ak  oi  it 
Wk^  laMtoeiQelgr  diffictfb;  ahone  ^ 
the  poema  with  which  ^we  are  ac- 
quainted iin  any  knguace— 4t  \a  a 
poem  to  4ie  If^k^— dieriafed — mused 
ixpckk — not  to  ^be  talked  about-^not 
espaUe.of  being  described— analyzed 
— «r  criticised,  it  is  the  wildest  of 
d&  'the  oeaiioQs  of  genius— it  is  not 
Ifte  a  thing  of  ^e  'uving,  listeoiogy 
ipaving  wQiSd-*-1be .  very  music  of 
hs  worfla  ia  like  the  mdanchdy 
B^ystertous^breatfa  of  something  sung 
to  ^  sleeping  ear-^its  images  have 
the  beauty— 4he  grandeur— the  inco- 
herence of  aome  mighty  vision.  The 
WveliDess  and  m  terror  glide  before 
natki  tiMyii  nijlh^at  one«mQment>  ^e 
awful  ahadowy  dimness — at  another, 
the  yet  more  awftil  distinctness  of  a 
mijeatic  dream. 

Dim«nddiadowy,  and  inQoherent, 
however,  thoo|^  it  :be— how  blind^ 
bow^wilMly,  or  how  fooli^ly  blind 
most  they  have  be^  who  refused  to 
aee  any  meaning  or  purpose  in  tlie 
Tde  of  the  Manner  t  Tue  ipuigerya 


|9dMt»m9r)w»ii  l».  W  haapai  «p 
to  superflmty — and  bo  it  iaii«the  Ian* 
guage  to  ha  wdwadant  and  <ba  nor* 
raUve  (DW^^Msid,  Jfaif  amslr  Ihoae 
who  mrittsd  at  Aaaa  things,  did  not 
aaaaidy  into  whoaa  nauth  the  poei 
baa  put  this  ghastly  story.  A  guert 
is  proceeding  to  a  nidal— ^&e  aouna 
of  the  nieny  muaio  ia  ahready  in  hla 
Mra-^md  the  lidbt  ^nes  dearly 
&am  the  thraabMd  to  guide  him  to 
ihe  ftsaival.  He  ia  arrested  on  hia 
sn^  by  an  old  man,  who  emisinmya 
him  to  listan-«lM  aeiaeo  him  by  the 
hand^^that  he  shakee  fiee— but  the 
flid  man  haa  a  more  inevitable  npeM, 
and  he  holda  him,  and  wiU  not  bo 


He  halcb  him  with  bis  glittieviag  «y»9 

The  weddv)g.^e$t  stood  w» 
jandhste&f  like  a  thxee-ye$»  ehfUl  x 

The  muinar  hadi  hii  w3L 

The  waJAg  goert  sst  op  a  ffeonaf 

He  cannot  ebuse  but  hess-. 
And  thus  ^ske  on  that  aooicat  aaD» 

The  brignt-ef ed  msrincr. 

*       *       *       *       *     ' .    • 
The  Imde  hath  paced  into  the  hallt 

fied  as  a  raae  is  she : 
Nodding  dieir  heads  befine  her  goes 

The  meny  minstrelsy. 

The  vedding-gaesthe  beaiUshieifit, 
Yet  he  cannot  cfanse  hat  hiBRa«» 

And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  maa. 
The  brigbt.«yBd  mariner. 

In  the  booming  of  the  fnanner'a 
narrative,  the  bngm^ehas  adl  die  Jmr 
petus  of  a  storm — and  when  the  diSp 
IS  suddenly  locked  among  ^e  polar 
ice,  the  ch^ge  is  as  instantaneous  as 
it  is  jiwfnl. 

The  i»  was  tea*  ithe  loe  wasSheK, 

The  ioe  wps.attaioiind  t 

It  crackad  «ndjgraided»  and  soassd  and 

howl'd. 
Like  wna»  ia  a  awound  f 

At  lengthidtd  anus  in  Albaftrass : 
Thorooffh  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a.Chiistian.aoMU 
We  hailed  M4n<ilod*s  jwne. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne*erbad  eat. 
And  round  and  mund  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  ^ilit  ,witb  a  thnadai^ti 
The  hclmaman  steer*d.n84faiaiMh>i 


And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behhid  $ 
The  Albatross  did  folloir, 
And  every  day,  for  food  or  pby. 
Came  to  me  Maiiner's  haOo'! 

In  mist  or.dopd,  ok  mast  or  shroud^ 
It  padi*d  for  vespers  nine  i 


<  OiiikeLakeS^MqfPiHry. 

ymOm  aB'tlw  i%bk,  tfanoj^  Ibf-anoke 

.GUmmeMd  tho  white  Moon-diiiie. 
«<  God  ate  diee,  andent  Mvincr ! 
From  the  fiends  tfati  plague  thee  thus  I— - 
Whybok'ft  thou  io?"^With  1117  cnw. 
bow 

I  dlOt  the  ALBATB088  ! 

All  the  subsequent  miseries  of  the 
crew  are  represented  by  the  poet  as 
haying  been  the  Consequences  of  this 
violation  of  the  charities  of  sentiment; 
and  these  are  the  same  miseries  which 
the  critics  have  spoken  of»  as  being 
causeless  and  unmerited !  We  have  no 
dlfGLculty  in  confessing,  that  die  ideas 
on  which  the  intent  of  this  poem 
hinges,  and  which  to  us  seem  to  pos* 
sess  all  beauty  and  pathos,  may,  after 
all,  have  been  selected  bv  the  poet  with 
a  too  great  neglect  of  the  ordinary 
symnathies.    But  if  any  one  will  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  magic  that  is  around 
him,  and  suffer  his  senses  and  his 
Imagination  to  be  blended  together, 
and  exalted  by  the  melody  of  the 
charmed  words,   and  the  splendour 
of  the   unnatiiral   apparitions   with 
which  the  mysterious  scene  is  opened, 
surely  he  will  experience  no  revulsion 
towards  the  centre  and  spirit  of  this 
lovely  dream*    There  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  tenderness  in  the  remorsefiil 
delight  with  which  the  Mariner  dwells 
upon  the  image  of  the  "  pious  bird  of 
omen  good,"  as  it 
Bveiy  day,  fbr  food  or  tOav, 
Came  to  the  Mariner's  hoUo  I 
And   the    convulsive   shudder   with 
whidi  he  narrates   the   treacheiouB 
issue,  bespeaks  to  us  no  pangs  more 
than  seem  to  have  fbllowed  justly  on 
that  inhospitable  crime.    It  seems  as 
if  the  very  roirit  of  the  universe  had 
been  stunned  by  the  wanton  crudty 
of  the   Mariner — as   if  earth,   sea, 
and  sky,  had  dl  become  dead  and 
stagnant  in  the  extinction  of  the  mov- 
ing breadi  of  love  and  gentleness; 
All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bk)ody  Son,  at  noon. 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stock,  nor  brnth  nor  motbn, 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 
Water,  water,  every  where. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shi^ ; 
Water,  water,  every  where, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 
The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! . 
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Tea,  dimy  tfaingt  did  cnnrl  widi  1^ 
U^  Ifae  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  n^t  $ 
The  water,  like  a  witches  oOs, 
Burnt  gieen,  and  blue,  and  wfaita. 

Ah  !  well  a-day !  what  evil  kxiks 
Had  I  ftom  old  and  young ! 
Instead  of  the  CKM,  file  AJbatioss 
About  my  neck  was  hang. 

In  the  ''weary  time"  which  fbUows, 
a  spectre-ship  sails  between  them  and 
the  **  broad  bright  sun"  in  Ae  west. 
This  part  of  the  poem  is  much  im- 
proved in  this  last  edition  of  it.  The 
male  and  the  female  skeleton  in  the 
spectre-ship,  or,  as  they  are  now  called^ 
"  Dbath  and  Lipe-ik-De  ath,"  have 
diced  for  the  ship's  crew — and  she, 
the  latter,  has  won  the  ancient  Mari- 
ner. These  verses  ore,  we  think, 
quite  new.  The  second  of  them  ia, 
perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  in  the 
whole  poem. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came. 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 
«  The  same  is  done  I  I've  woo,  I've  won  !'• 
Quoth  die,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  Sun*t  rim  dips  9  the  atannuhmU: 
At  one  ttride  comet  ihe  dark  ; 
WiihfarJumd  wMeper^  o'er  the  sm, 
Of  sAo<  ih€  epectre-Jim'k. 

We  listenM  and  kK>k*d  sideways  up  I 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup. 

My  life-blood  seem*d  to  sip  f 

The  Stan  wtte  dun,  and  thick  the  n^t. 

The  steenman's  face  by  his  lamp  gkam'd 

white; 
Prom  the  sails  the  dews  did  drip^ 
Till  dombe  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  aether  tip. 

The  crew,  who  had  approved  in  etlm^ 
ness  the  sin  that  had  been  committed 
in  wantonness  and  madness,  die,— and 
the  Mariner  alone  is  preserved  by  the 
rise  of  an  expiatory  fueling  in   his 
mind.    Fain,  sorrow,  remorse,  there 
are  not  enough ; — the  wound  must  be 
healed  by  a  heartfelt  sacrifice  to  the 
same  spirit  of  universal  love  which 
had  been  bruised  in  its  infliction. 
The  moving  Moon  went  Jsp  the  sky. 
And  no  where  did  abide : 
Softly  she  was  going  up. 
And  a  star  or  two  beside-^ 

Her  beams  bemock*d  the  sultry  main, 
like  April  hoar-frost  spread ; 
But  where  the  ship^s  huge  shadow  lay. 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  sdU  and  awful  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 
I  watdi*d  the  water-snakes : 


xan  novM  in  tiiflte  oi  ihipliM  wUiqi^ 
And  when  they  reu«d,  th»  dfin  Ught 
Fdl  off  in  hoaiy  flakei. 

Within  the  d«dow  of  th«  ifa^ 

I  watchM  their  rich  attire : 

Blue,  gftmw  green,  and  velvet  black* 

They  oofled  uad  swam ;  and  erety  tnuk 

Waf  a  UmA  of  golden  fire. 

0  ha{ypy  living  things  I  no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare : 

A  spring  of  love  gusht  ftom  my  heart. 
And  I  blessed  than  nnaware ! 
fluia  iny  nnd 
AndlbkMd 

Tile  sdf  same  moment  I  eoold  pray ; 
And  iron  my  ne^  so  free 
The  Albatraas  ftll  off,  and  auk 
Like  iead  into  the  sea. 
It  is  needlew  to  proceed  any  longer  in 
dniy  for  the  principle  of  tne  poem  is 
all  oontsined  in  the  Isst  of  theae  ex- 
trssts.    Hsd  the  bsllsd  been  more  in- 
m  woven  witfi  sources  of  prolonged 
emotion  extendii^  thronghont— and 
had  tlie  relation  of  the  imsgery  to  the 
purpart  and  eswnce  of  the  piece  been 
a  little  more  close    it  does  not  seem 
to  ns  that  any  thing  more  eould  have 
been  desired  in  a  poem  snch  as  this. 
As  it  isy  the  efl^  of  the  wild  wander- 
ing magnifloenoe  of  imagination  in  the 
details  of  the  dream-like  story  is  a 
tfanu^  that  esmiot  be  fbigotten.    It  is 
as  if  we  bad  seen  reel  ipectres^  snd 
were  ibr  ever  to  be  haimted.     The 
nnooDaeoled  snd  fkntastic  Tsriety  of 
the  images  that  have  been  piled  np  bo- 
iire  ns  works  upon  the  iancy,  ss  sn 
eveninff  sky  msde  up  of  hslf  lurid  c8»> 
teSateddouds—haif  of  clear  nnpollut- 
ed  azine-— would  upon  the  eye.     It  is 
Mke  the  fitftd  concert  «f  fine  sounds 
whidh  the  Msriner'  himself  hesra  sf* 
ler  his  spirit  has  been  melted,  aid 
the  ship  nss  b^^  to  bsH  homewards* 
Aionnd,  aroond,  flew  eaoi  sweet  soand« 
Tha  darted  to  die  Skm ; 
Skwly  the  aounds  came  baek  i^ain» 
Kow  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 
DemcCnnes  af*dioDping  from  tha  sl^ 

1  heard  the  aky-lan  sing  i 
Samedmes  an  little  birds  diat  axe» 
How  the]jr  aeem*d  to  fill  the  tea  and  afar 
With  thar  sweet  jaigonmg  I 

And.  now  *twas  lilte  all  instraments. 
Now  like  a  lonely  fiute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel^s  song. 
That  makes  the  Heavens  be  mute. 
It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noisiB  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  bmok 
In  die  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  deqping  woods  all  night 
"'      *i  a  quiet  tnne. 
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-The  oondnsion  hss  slways  appeared 
to  us  to  be  happy  and  graceful  m  the 
utmost  decree.  The  actual  surface-life 
of  the  world  is  Inronght  dose  into  con- , 
tsct  with  the  life  of  aentiment — the' 
soul  that  is  as  much  alive,  and  eigoys, 
and  suffers  as  much  in  dreams  and  vi- 
sions of  the  night  as  by  daylight.- 
One  feels  with  wnat  a  heavy  eye  the. 
Ancient  Mariner  must  look  and  listen  ' 
to  the  pomps  and  meny-makings — 
even  to  the  innocent  enjoyments — of 
those  whose  experience  has  only  been 
of  things  tai^ble.  One  feels  that  to 
him  another  world — we  do  not  mean 
a  supernatural,  but  a  more  exquisitely 
and  deeply  natural  world — has  been 
revealed — and  that  the  repose  of  his 
smrit  can  only  be  in  the  contemplation 
of  things  that  are  not  to  nass  away. 
The  sad  and  solemn  indiflerence  of 
his  mood  is  communicated  to  his  hear* 
er^-and  we  feel  that  even  after  read« 
ing  what  he  had  heard,  it  were  better 
to  "  turn  from  the  bridegroom's  door.** 

O  Weddmg-Guest  I  diis  seul  hath  bam 

Alooe  on  a  wide  wide  sea : 

80  kmely  'twas,  diat  God  himself 

Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

O  sweeter  than  the  maniage-feast, 

'Tis  sweeter  fior  to  me. 

To  walk  togedier  to  the  Urk 

With  a  gOMUy  company  !.— 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

And  an  to«tfaer  pray. 

While  eaeh  to  his  great  Father  bends, 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  hiving  friends^ 

And  yoiuha  and  maidens  gqr  1 

Faiewdl,fi»ew«Ul  bntthisltdl 

To  thoi,  thou  Wedding^iGoaaC  i 

He  nn^sth  well,  who  loveth  well 

Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

He  piayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 

All  diina  both  great  and  small  $ 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  alL 

The  Mariner,  whoseeya  i>  brightt 
Whose  bcaid  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone ;  and  now  the  Wedding-gnest 
Tinned  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned. 
And  is  of  sense  fodom : 

A  SADOES  AKD  A  WISER  MAX, 

He  noBE  THE  Moaaaw  Monir.  ^ . 

Of  all  the  author's  productions,  the     ■ 
one  which  seems  most  akin  to  the     I 
Ancient  Mariner,  is  Christabel,  a  won-     ^ 
derful  piece  of  poetry,  which  has  been     I 
&r  less  understood,  and  is  as  yet  &r  less     I 
known  than  the  other.  This  perform-      t 
ance  does  not  make  its  appearance  in      ^ 
the  Sibylline  Leaves — ^but  we  hope  Mr 
Colerit^;^  will  never  omit  it  in  any 
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fkmt  eblbetlcAl.  The  reoeptioii  it 
met  tvith  ^ma  no  doubt  a  very  dis« 
coiitagiiitf  one,  more  pudcohrly  when 
ccmtrasted  with  the  vehement  admira- 
tion which  seems  to  have  been  expres- 
sed by  all  who  saw  it  whfle  yet  in 
lis.  Mr  Coleridge^  however,  should 
remember  that  the  oninionsof  the  few 
who  saw  and  admired  ^hristabel  then, 
may  very  well,  without  any  over^ 
weening  partiality  on  his  part,  be  put 
into  competition  with  the  many  who 
have  derided  it  since.  Those  who 
know  the  secret  history  of  the  poem, 
tfod  oompsre  it  with  the  productions 
of  the  most  popular  poets  of  our  time, 
iHll  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
how  deep  an  impression  his  remarka- 
bie  creation  haa  made  on  the  minds 
ct  those  of  his  contemporaries,  whose 
approbation  was  most  deserving  to  be 
an  object  of  ambition  with  such  a  man 
as  Mr  Coleridge. 

Christabel,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
is  only  a  firagment,  and  had  been  in 
existeaeo  tbr  many  years  ameeedent 
to  the  time  of  its  pubHcatSon.  Nel^' 
ther  has  dte  author  assfened  any  rea- 
son either  for  the  loi^  delav  of  its  ap- 
pearance-'-or  ftr  the  impermct  state  m 
which  he  haa  at  lait  suilbred  it  to  ap- 
pear. In  aU  probability  he  had  waked 
long  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  finish 
it  to  his  satimction  ;  but  finding  that 
he  waa  never  revisited  by  a  mood  suf** 
fidefttly  geniil"-lie  determined  to  let 
the  piece  be  printed  as  it  was.  It  ia 
not  m  the  history  of  Chiialabel  alone 
that  we  have  seen  reason  to  soapeot 
Mr  Coleridge  of  being  by  An'  too  pas- 
aive  in  his  notions  oonoemfng  the 
mode  in  whidi  t  poet  ought  to  deaf 
with  his  muse.  It  is  very  true,  that 
the  best  oonoeptions  and  designs  are 
ftequently  tfaoae  which  occur  to  a  man 
txf  fine  talents,  without  having  been 
painfhlly  sooj^t  after:  but  iShe  taaee* 
tion  of  the  Wni  is  always  nebeastry 
in  the  worthy  execution  oirthem.  It  be- 
hoves a  poet,  like  any  other  artist,  after 
he  haa  fairly  conceived  the  idea  of  his 
piece,  to  aet  about  realising  it  in  good 
eameat,  and  to  use  his  most  nerseve- 
ring  attention  in  oonsidering  now  all 
its  parts  are  to  be  adapted  and  eon* 
joined.  It  does  not  appear  that  even 
the  hmsUase  of  a  poem  can  arise  spun* 
taneouuy  uiroughout  like  a  strain  of 
muric,  any  more  than  the  colours  of 
the  pdnter  will  go  and  arrsnee  them* 
selves  on  his  canvass,  wime  he  is 
musing  on  the  subject  in  another  rbom. 


Language  is  a  material  whIdi  it  re« 
quires  no  Httl^  labour  to  reduce  into 
beautifhl  fbrms,— a  truth  of  which  the 
andents  were,  above  all  othen,  welt 
and  continually  aware.  For  although 
vivid  ideas  naturally  suggest  happy  ex* 
pressions,  yet  the  ktter  are,  aa  it  wer^ 
only  i.isulated  traits  or  features,  which 
require  much  management  in  the 
joining,  and  the  art  (3*  the  composer 
ia  seen  in  the  symmetry  of  the  whole 
structure.  Now,  in  many  lespeels  Mr 
Coleridge  seems  too  anxsons  to  ttojay 
the  advantages  of  an  inspired  writer, 
and  to  produce  his  poetry  at  onee 
in  its  perfect  ferm^-^ike  ttie  pakoes  . 
which  spring  out  of  the  destft  Ib  amm» 
I^bete  splendottf  at  a  ain^  mbbang  of 
the  lamp  in  the  AnUaB  Tale.  BM 
carefVilneai  idxyve  all  ia  neeeasary  lo  m 
poet  in  these  latter  days,  when  the  ov^ 
dSnar^  medium  throi^  Whidi  tliiagi 
are  viewed  ia  so  very  fin*  fiwm  h^m^ 
poetical— and  when  tae  natmral  *tiii 
of  scarcely  any  man's  asatdalioiia  cm 
be  expected  to  be  of  that  sort  which  ia 
most  akin  to  high  and  poe^Mal  fteUng. 
Tliexeisno  question  there  are  many, 
very  many  paasagea  in  the  poeCry  of 
this  wttter,  whidh  shew  mtat  exe^ 
lent  things  may  be  done  under  tho 
imptlse  of  a  naMy  moment^-pan- 
saM  in  whidi  tlM  langaa^s-^above  id^ 
tttsiga— haa  aiich  aliial  graeea  as 
#euld  have  been  ottarly  beyoad  die 
reach  of  any  person  who  m^t  h««ie 
attempted  to  produce  the  Uke,  without 
being  able  to  lift  hia  spmt  into  the 
same  ecstatic  mood.  It  ia  not  to  W 
dankd,  however,  thit  among  the 
whole  of  his  poeans  theie  are-  only  a 
&w  in  the  oompositioii  of  whSch  hfr 
seems  to  have  been  bksnd  all  through- 
out with  the  same  sustaining  tnertty  of 
afiiatoa.  The  JfaruMr-^we  neednol 
say— is  one  of  these.  The  poem  Xooe 
is  anothei^-and  were  Christabd  oooa- 
pleted  as  it  haa  been  begnn,  w»  db^ibc 
not  it  woold  be  attowed  by  all  who  are 
oqiable  of  tasting  the  merfta  of  audi 
poetry,  to  beathhd— and,  perhapa, 
the  most  splendid  of  the  three. 

It  is  imposdUe  to  gi^ttk&t  fitcitd  the 
psrt  whicn  has  been  published  any 
conception  of  what  is  the  medttated 
oondumon  of  the  story  of  Christabel. 
Inddents  can  never  be  £urly  judged 
of  till  we  know  what  Chey  lead  Uk 
Of  those  which  occur  in  the  first  and 
second  cantos  of  this  poem,  thera  ia 
no  doubt  many  appear  at  praaent  wry 
and   dimgraeaWto,    and   tiM 
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aooner  tib«  MBdndflr  eonet  ftrtfa  to 
explain  them,  the  better.  One  thing 
Ib  eMenty  that  no  man  need  sit  doWn 
to  read  Chzistabel  ivith  anv  nro8t)ect 
of  yatificatiob,  whose  mind  nas  not 
rejoiced  habitually  in  the  luxury  of 
TiaiooarT  and  superstitious  rereries.  He 
that  is  determined  to  try  every  thing 
by  die  ttaodard  of  what  la  called  com« 
moo  aenaey  and  who  has  an  aversion 
to  admi^  even  in  poetry^  of  the  exist- 
enoe  of  things  more  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  pfailoaophy,  had  better  not  open 
this  pradnction,  which  is  only  propor 
for  a  aditary  ooueh  and  a  mionight 
taper.  Mr  Cokiidge  ia  the  mince  of 
aaperstitious  poets ;  and  he  that  does 
not  read  Chrutahel  with  a  strange  and 
banowing  feeling  of  mysterious  dread, 
m^  be  asBuied  that  his  soul  is  made 
of  HBpenetrable  stuflT. 

'Iho  circumstances  with  which  the 
poem  opens  are  admirably  concdved. 
l3iere  la  in  dl  the  imaires  introduced 
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long-icstiinged  friend  of  bis  ^tb* 
Sir  Roland  De  Vaux  of  Triermaine,— ^ 
is  some  evil  beiiu;;  whether  demon 
or  only  demon«yisit^,  we  have  no 
fneans  to  ascertain.  Nothins  can  be 
finer  than  the  description  of  Uie  man- 
ner in  whidi  this  strange  visitant  is 
first  btroduced. 

The  night  is  dnll ;  the  forest  bare ; 
Is  it  die  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 
There  ia  not  wmd  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  rin^et  earl 
Pram  the  lontf  faidy*s  dieek— 
Thereis  not  wind  enough  to  twul 
The  one  nd  leaf,  the  last  of  its  dbtfi* 
That  dMoes  at  oiften  as  danee  U  eaot 
so 


a  certain  ftarfhl  stiUness  and  ominous 
meaning,  the  eflfect  c^  which  can  never 
befingotten.  The  languase,  also,  is 
so  much  in  harmony  with  tne  rude  era 
of  the  tale,  that  it  aeems  scarcely  to  have 
bean  written  in  the  nresent  age,  and 
ia  indeed  a  wonderful  proof  m  what 
genina  can  eflfect^  in  defiance  of  unfii- 
vonraUe  associations.  Whoever  has 
bad  bia  mind  penetrated  with  the  true 
cxpresaton  of  a  Gothic  building,  will 
find  a  similar  impresdon  conveyed  bpr 
the  vein  of  language  employed  in  this 
ImaL  The  manners,  also,  and  forma 
of  conrteay  ascribed  to  the  personsges, 
are  fbll  or  solemn  grace. 

— He  Idssed  her  findwad  as  he  ipake ; 
And  GenkBne,  in  maldea  wiw, 
Calntt  down  her  large  bngnt  ^reSf 
Widi  unahing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine. 
Tamed  her  mm  Sir  LeoBne ; 
Softly  gathering  up  her  train. 
That  oV  her  ng^  ma  fell  again. 
And  folded  her  arms  across  ha  chest. 
And  eotuhed  her  bead  upon  her  bnast. 

This  is  only  one  little  example  of 
the  aotique  stateliness  that  breathes 
over  die  whole  of  thdr  demeanour. 
Bat  if  these  things  are  not  perceived 
by  the  reader,  it  is  altogether  in  vain 
to  point  them  out  to  him. 

Tlie  general  import  of  the  jioem 
cannot  yet  be  guessed  at;  but  it  is 
evident  that;  the  mysterious  kdy  whom 
Chzistabel  meets  in  the  forest— whom 
she  introduces  by  stealth  into  the  cas- 
tk  of  her  &ther— and  in  whom  her 
fiober  recQgnuBCS  the  daughter  of  the 
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On  me  topmost  tvig  tfaatlooksupat  t 

Hush,  beadng  heart  of  Chiistabel ! 
JesU)  Maria,  shield  her  wcH  I 
She  fUded  her  aims  beneath  her  doak. 
And  stole  to  the  odier  side  of  the  oak. 

What  sees  she  diere  ? 
There  she  sees  a  damsel  bri^t, 
Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white ; 
Her  neck,  her  feet,  her  arms  wete  bare, 
And  the  iewds  disordered  in  her  hair. 
I  goess^  'twas  fHgfatfiil  there  to  see 
A  lack  so  xidily  cbd  as  she— » 
Bcanoftal  eseening^y  I 

Mary  mother,  save  me  now ! 
(Said  Chiistabel,)  And  who  ait  thou  ? 
The  kdy  sHange  made  answer  meet« 
And  her  voice  was  iUnt  and  sweet  >«» 
Have  pity  on  my  son  disness, 
I  scarce,  can  speak  for  weariness. 
Stretch  forth  mj  hand,  and  have  no  fear, 
(Said  GhriBtabef,)«ow  eam*st  thou  here? 
And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  fomt  and 

sweet, 
Did  dros  pursue  her  answer  meet  i-« 

My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line, 
And  nqr  name  is  Geraldine. 
Five  warriors  seusM  me  yestermom. 
Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn : 
They  chok*d  my  cries  with  fokoe  and  fright. 
And  tied  me  on  a  palftcy  white. 
The  palftcy  was  as  fleet  as  wind. 
And  they  rode  ftuioady  behind. 
They  spoir'd  amain,  their  steeds  were  white ; 
And  enee  we  crossM  tlie  shade  of  nighL 
As  sore  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 
I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be  ; 
Nor  do  I^ow  how  long  it  is 
(For  I  have  lam  in  fits,  I  wis) 
Shiee  one,  the  taDest  of  the  flve« 
Took  me  fiom  the  polio's  baek, 
A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 
Some  mutter'd  words  his  eomrades  ^oke : 
He  plae*d  me  underneath  fins  oak. 
He  swore  they  would  return  with  haste  ; 
Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell^ 
I  thougbt  I  neard,  some  nunutes  post, 
Soonds  as  of  a  casde  ben. 
Stretch  fordi  thy  hand  (diue  ended  she). 
And  hdp  a  wretched  maid  10  flea*       • 
B 


And  contetoAfau  ^cnUiori 

Tbe  aecvice  of  Sir  LeoliM ; 

Aod  straight  lie  oODVoyM^  iVee  lfo^l  thrall^ 

Back  to  ber  noble  fiuher*8  hall. 

Sd  up  wbt  RMB)  and  forth  liic^  poiv  d* 

Widi  fawnr^ing  aiepa,  y«t  Boubig  faflt  I 

Her  ludc^  sUn  the  lady  Uert, 

And  Chpftabel  d)^  liweetly  nld-i-« 

AJl  our  bouseboU  ace  9X,  rest. 

Bach  OQA  slespu:^  in  bis  bed  ; 

Sir  Leoline  ii^  wA  isx  bodtb. 

And  may  not  veil  awaken*d  be; 

So  to  my  mom  weH  creep  ui  stealth. 

And  you  to-nigbt  must  sleep  with  me. 

They  ctomM  tbs  moat,  and  Cbilrtahil 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  wen ; 

A  little  dMK  she  (^m'd  ttmigfat. 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  ^te ; 

The  gate  that  waa  ironed  within  and  withoul. 

When  am  amiy  in  battle  array  bad  muchaa 
out^ 
*  The  lady  sank,  btUke  thro^  pain* 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 

Lifted  her  ap»  a  weary  weight. 

Over  the  threuiold  of  the  gate ; 

Then  the  lady  rose  again* 

And  mov^d,  as  she  were  not  in  paih. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  fiom  fcaCg' 

They  ctoesM  the  court :.  dght  slad  t^J  wem 

And  Christabel  devoutly  criedt 

To  the  lady  by  her  ftkick 

Pnisewe  the  Visgin  aUfdiYine 

Who  halb  se«ued  thee  ftom  thy  dfietaoa  I 

Aks,  Abtf  I  said  e«nldiiie» 

I  cannot  speak  tot  weacibestb 

So  free  from  danger,  free  ttam  fear. 

They  crossM  the  oMrt  t  right  glad  they  were. 

Outside  her  keiuiel4>  the  maettfTold    ' 

Lay  fast  aalesp,  iiv  moenshiDe  cold. 

The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake. 

Yet  she-tti  aagiy  mewi'did  makft  ^ 

And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff' bitch? 
Never  till  now  she  utterM  y^ell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  CbiisUbel 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet^s  acri^h :. 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  ? 
They  passM  the  hall,  that,  echoes  stiiBL 
Pass  as  lightly  as  you  wiU  ! 
The  brands  were  flat,  the  bsands  were  dyiogy 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying ; 
But  when  the  lady  pass*u,  them,  caoui 
A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flaoD ; 
And  Christabel  saw  the  hidy*s  e|eei» 
And  nothing  else  saw  she  theieb]^-. 
Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Si«  Leoline  tall, 
Which  hungia  a  murky  old  nitch  in  the  wall* 
O  softlv  ti;^  said  Christabel, 
My  father  seldom  sleepotfa  weU» 
Sweet  Christabel  ber  feet  she  bans, 
And  they  are  oepping  up  thfl  staior; 
Now  in  gUmmeiw  Aod  now  in  gloom* 
Anil  now  they  pass  the  Bamn**  room* 
As  still. as  death  with  stifled  breath! 
And  now  have  reached  her  clu^nbn  door  ;. 
And.  now  with,  eager  feet  puses  down 
The  nuiheai  of  her  chamba  floqr* 
The  moon  shines  dim  m  ^e  open  air. 
And  not  a  moonbeam  eaten  here. 
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The  dismber  ow^d  vcaiianifar* 

Carv*d  with  Jigursa  strange  W  aiviett 

All  made  out  of  the  carver*a  brain, 

For  a  lady*8  chamber  meet : 

The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 

Is  fastened  to  an  angeTs  feet 

tile  rihrer  honp  bums  dead  and  ^m ; 

But  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim. 

8hetrimm'dtlielMiip,and  mideitMglM* 

Aidlleft  it  swiagmg  to  and  fro. 

While  GoaUiiVB*  as  wranhed  plight* 

Sank  down  upon  the  floor  bdok, 

.    With  ¥ihail  eiDqaisite  delicacy  ore  all 

Uteee  hinla  of  the  true  chacwter  af  ihia 

aiaager  iraagined. — ^The  difficaltgr  of 

psBiaig  the  thicshold-— the  diead  and 

mcapadty  of  jnrayer— ^le  moaning  of 

the  M  mastiff  in  hia  aleep— tiie  ie« 

kindKngof  the  lying  enaben  aa  aba 

paanmi    the   inflimncie   of  the  lamp 

*'  fastened  to  the  aogefs  feet"— -AU 

tliese  are  conceived  in  the  moat  p«&ct 

beauty. 

The  next  indmaticn  ia  of  a  far  mose 
ftaxail  and  lofty  kind.  The  atnnf^ 
k  invited  by  Chrialabel  to  diink  of  wuw 
mode  by  has  departed  motiier;  and 
liatena  to  the  tak  of  that  mother'a  fbte 
who  died  it  accma^-  "'  in  tho  how 
tlmt  Chriatahel  waa  banu"  Chriate- 
bel  exprenea  a  wiah  of  Batumi  and 
innocent  sunpHcky*-^ 
O  mother  dear  that  thou  watt  htr»— 
^l  would,  said  GesakliBashe  wott.^ 

Matk  the  result. 

But  soon  with  alterM  voicei^  said  she— 
**  O^,  wandering  mother !  P6ak,and  pine  ! 
**  I  havepower to  bid  thee  flee.^* 
Ahs!  wW  aik  poo»  Genuine  ? 
Why  stares  she  with  nnacttiad  eye  a     * 
Can  she:  the  bodiless  deed  eq^  ? 
And  why  with  hollow  voice  coes  sbe^ 
••  Off,  woman,  off!  this  hour  is  mlne^    x 
<•  Though  thou  her  euardian  spirit  be, 
•«  Off,  woman,  off  Ptisgiren  to  me." 
Then  Christabel  kaeil  by  thelady^Sisidt^ 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  bltt»-M. 
Alas !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ado^ 
Dear  hsly  !  it  halh  wilder^  yea.! 
The  Udy  wip'd  her  moist  cold  browj.  . 
And  faintly  said,  "  Tis  over  now  I* 

Again  the  wUd^wer  wine  she.  dtanl^ :. 
Her  fair  large  eyes  *gan  glitter  bright* ' 
And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank. 
The  Ibfty  kdy  stood  oprfght : 
She  was  qiost  beautifal  to  see. 
Like  a  hidjr  of  a  fiur  comitr^ 

After  the  notion  of  evil  has  once  te^n 
suggested  to  the  reader^  the  external 
beauty  and  great  mildness  of  demean- 
our ascribed  to  the  Stranger  produce 
only  the  deeper  feeling  of  terror :  and 
they  oontraat,  in  a  manner  singalarly 
impresaive^  with  the  amall'  revelationa 
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wliich  entf  iM^aMdl  ibm  tOm  phtA 
of  what  is  CMweftled  bMeodi  them.-^ 
It  b  upen  this  happv  eontrBst  dist 
the  interest  of  die  ^oie  ^ece  chiefly 
hiDgea,  and  woM  Mr  C(Herld|K  bnrf 
tike  heart,  and  complete  what  lie  ixii^ 
ao  iiohiy  b^gun — ^he  would  probably 
make  ChriaUbel  the  finest  exempli- 
fication to  be  ftund  in  the  English,  or 
perhape  in  any  langpoage  since  Ho^ 
mer's,  of  an  idea  whidh  may  be  traced 
in  moat  popular  superstidons. 

In  thoe  two  poems— we  ih%ht  even 
say  in  the  extracts  we  have  miule  from 
them — the  poetical  faculties  of  Cole- 
ridge  are  abundantly  exhToited  in  the 
whole  power  and  charm  of  their  niu 
tive  beiutT.  That  such  exercise  of 
these  fiicultles  may  have  been  aa  fkr 
injudicious  as  not  calculated  to  awaL- 
en  mudi  of  the  ordinary  sympathies, 
of  mankind — but  rather  addressing 
every  thing  to  feelings  of  which  in 
their  ftiU  strength  and  sway  only  a  few. 
are  capable— aU  this  is  a  reproach  easy 
to  be  madci  and  in  agreat  measure  per* 
haps  it  may  be  a  weU^bunded  re- 
pfOftdi.  But  nothicig  surefy  can  be 
mow  unfair,  than  to  ovetlook  Or  denr 
the  existence  of  such  beanty  tad  aura- 
atrength^m  any  gnRindB  of  real  or  pre- 
tended miaapplieatfoB.  That  the  an^^ 
thor  of'diese  prodnotkHifl  is  a  poet  oi 
a  moat  noble  claaa-^  {wet  most  ori-^ 
fdnal  in  his  conceptions — ^raost  master^ 
ly  in  hia  execution — above  all  things 
a  most  inimieahle  master  of  the  lan- 
gna^  of  poetry— ^it  is  impossible  to 
deny.  Hia  powers  indeed — to  judge, 
from  wiuit  of  them  that  has  been  put 
forth  and  exhibited — may  not  be  of 
the  widest-'-or  even  of  the  very  highest 
kind.  So  &r  as  they  go,  surely^  they 
are  the  most  exquisite  of  powera.  In 
hia  mixture  of  all  the  awftd  and  all 
the  gentle  graces  of  conception — ^in  his 
sway  of  wild — solitary— <Ireemv  plufn- 
taaies— In  his  music  of  words--«nd 
magic  of  numbeiS'— we  think  he  stands 
abaohitely  alone  among  all  the  poeta  of 
the  moat  poetical  age* 

In  one  of  the  great  John  MOller's 
early  lettcra  (eompoaitiona,  by  the  way» 
which  it  ia  a  thousand  pities  the  £ng- 
liah  tender  ahould  have  no  aceeaa  to 
adaaiie)  there  ie  a  fine  paiwionate  di»- 
qnintiiMi  on  the  ptnoer  iffwordi"  and 
am  the  unrivalled  nae  of  that  power 
etirmplififd  in  the  writinga  of  Rown 
aean.  "  He  awaya  mankind  with  that 
delioous  roight"--eay9  the  youthAil 
hiatcdtn-^^  «a  Jupiter  doea  with  his 


liljhtniiqia.'*   Wekn^no^Jthatthnw 
ia  any  En^ish  peet  who  etwea  ab  muA 
te  thu  rfng^e  deeieilt  df  |wwer  as  Cole* 
ridgp&    liappetfa.to  na  (hat  dieie  ia 
not  one  of  iaem>  U  kaat  not  onk  that 
h«a  written  aince  the  age  of  Elieabethy 
in  whose  use  o^  W9rdi  the  most  deli^ 
oate  aenae  of  beanty  oaneura  with,  ao 
much  exqniBite  aumlety  of.meta^hyM 
aioal  peroeptasn*    To  iMuatmte  this  by 
individual  examplea  is  out  of  the  quee* 
tion>  but  we  think  •  litUe  examination, 
would  satisfy  any  peraoik  who  ia  ao^ 
customed  to  the  study  of  langiu^  of 
the  justice  of  what  we  have  said.r— ' 
In  the  kind  of  poetry  in  which  he  has 
chiefly  dealt>  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  effect  of  his  peculiair  mastery  over 
this  instrument  has  been  sitig^Uarly 
happy— more  ae  theii>  perhaps,  it  ceulu) 
have  been  in  any  other.    The  Whole, 
easmce  of  hia  poetry  is  mere  akin  to 
music  than  that  er  ally  otiier  pdetry 
we  have  eVer  met  with*     Speaking 
generally^  hia  pdetiy  is  not  the  poetry 
of  high  imagination— nor  of  teem^. 
ing  fancy — ^nor  of  overflowing  steti- 
ment— loist  of  all,  is  it  the  poetry  of* 
intense   or  ovetmaatering   paaaion.-^ 
If  there  be  such  a  thing  a»  poeOy 
of  the  senseff  strung  to  imi^nafi6n— 
such  is  hia.    It  lies  in  tiie  tenaesy  but 
they  are  aenaes  bneflthed  upon  by  ima^ 
gination — ^having  reibi^ettoe  te  the  imac 
gination  though  they  do  not  reach  to 
It — ^having  a  sympathy,  not  an  unicm, 
with  the  imagmation— like  the  beauty' 
of  flowers.    In  Milton  there  is  be-r 
tween  aens^  and  imagination  a  strict 
imion — ^their  actions  afie  Mended  into 
one.    lo  Coleridge  whit  ia  bmrowed 
from  imagination  or  afibction  is  brought 
to  sense — sense  is  his  sphere.    In  him 
the  pulseii  of  sense  seem  to  die  awvf 
in  sense.    The  emotions  in  which  he 
deals — even  the  love  in  which  he  deahr 
— can  sc^cely  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
dxaa  of  what  are  properly  ctdled  paa- 
aions.    The  love  he  describes  the  best     ^ 
is  a  rom&ntic  and  spiritual  movement 
of  wonder,  blended  and  exalted  with 
an  ineflable  sufibsion  of  the  powers  of    ' 
aen^    There  b  more  of  aerial  ro-     j 
mance,  than  of  genuine  tenderness, 
even  in  tilie  peerless  love  of  his  Gene- 
vieve.   Her  silent  emotions  are  an  un- 
known  world    which    her    minstrel 
watches  with  fear  and  hope— and  jet 
there  ia  exqnidte  propriety  in  calhng     • 
that  poem  Love,  for  it  truly  repre- 
sents the  essence  of  that  passion—* 
where  the  power  acquired  over  th^  hu« 
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■wakeningv  rar  m  time,  of  the  idea  of 
infinitude,  and  thebathioff  of  the  mii- 
veimd  apiidt  in  one  intermmable  aea  of 
tfaoog^ta  undefineaUe.  We  are  aware 
that  this  inimitable  poem  is  bet* 
ter  known  than  any  of  ito  antfaor's 
productiona — and  doubt  not  that  many 
hundreds  of  oor  readers  have  got  it 
by  heart  long  ago,  without  knowing 
by  whom  it  was  written— but  there 
cm  be  no  harm  in  quoting  it,  for  they 
that  have  read  it  the  most  ftequendy 
will  be  the  most  willing  to  read  it  a- 
gain. 

^  thm^la,  an  paMUNis,  all  delight^ 
this  mortal  f 


Wbatever  stin 

Are  all  bot  minliten  of  Love» 
And  fbed  hit  taend  flame* 

Oft  in  my  wddnff  dteaoBa  do  I 
live  o*er  again  that  happy  hoar. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay^ 
Bcaide  the  luin'd  tower. 

The  Moanihinc,  tfeealing  o*er  the 
*  Had  blended  with  the  luhts  of  eve  ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy. 
My  own  dear  Genevieve ! 

She  leant  against  die  amied  man* 

The  statne  of  the  anned  kn^it ; 

She  stood  and  listan*d  to  my  by. 

Amid  the  lingering  Ugnt 

Vew  suffiowi  hath  wie  of  her  own. 
My  hope !  my  joy !  my  Geneviete  I 
She  loves  me  not,  whenever  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  gxieve. 

I  play*d  a  soft  and  doleftil  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  stoiy— 
An  old  nide  song,  that  suited  weQ 
That  ruin  wQd  and  hoary. 

She  liste&'d  with  a  flitting  bhish. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  sraoe ; 
For  wdl  she  knew,  I  could  not  onuse 
Bot  gaze  upon  her  iaee. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a^buniing  brand ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  jwn  he  woo*d 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined ;  and  ah  ! 
The  deep,  die  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another*s  love, 
Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  gniee ;  ] 
And  she  foigave  me,  that  I  gazed 
Too  fimdly  on  her  face  I 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  soom 

That  cazM  that  bold  and  lovely  Knight, 

And  tiiat  he  crossM  the  mountain-woods, 

Nor  reMed  day  nor  night; 
That  sometimes  fiom  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  daifcrnme  shade, 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  onoe 

In  giem  and  mmny  f^ade, 


An  angel  beautiftil  and  biji^ ; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
Thii  miserable  Knight ! 

And  that  unknowing  vdiat  he  did* 
He  leap*d  amid  a  murderous  band. 
And  sav*d  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  Lady  of  die  Land! 

And  how  she  wept,  and  claipt  his  knaesi 
And  how  die  tended  him  in  vsin 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain. 

And  that  she  nursed  hhn  in  a  cave  ; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  yellew  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay. 

Hb  dyinff  words— but  when  I  reach*d 
That  tenderest  strain  of  aU  the  ditty. 
My  faultering  voice  and  pausmg  haro 

Distob'd  her  soul  1^  pity ! 
All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  dirillM  my  suilelesB  Genevieve ; 
The  music,  and  tbe  doleftd  tale. 

The  rich  and  babny  eve; 

And  hoaes,  and  tms  tiiat  kindle  hope. 
An  unmstinguisbahle  tim>ng. 
And  gentle-irfibes  latg  subdued. 

Subdued  and  dierishM  kmg  t 
She  wept  with  pi^  and  delight. 
She  bh]sh*d  wim  kwe^  and  virgm^faame : 
And  Hke  the  murmur  of  a  dreaaa, 

I  heard  her  braatiie  my  naaa. 
Her  bosom  heavM  she  atept  arideb 
As  oonscioos  of  my  look  she  step^— 
Then  suddenly,  with  timomus  eye 

She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 
She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  pren*d  me  with  a  meek  embrace  ; 
And  bendmg  back  her  head,  kwkM  up. 

And  gued  upon  my  fhoe. 
•Twas  partly  Love,  and  partly  Fear, 
And  partly  *twas  a  bashiiil  art. 
Thai  I  mi^t  rntiier  fed,  tium  see. 

The  swdling  of  her  heart 
I  ealm*d  her  fears,  and  she  was  cafan. 
And  told  her  love  with  viigm-pride. 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  blight  and  beauteous  Bride. 
We  ahall  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  ofoing  a  few  remarka  on  Mr  Cole- 
ridge'a  emNta  in  tragedy— mid  in  par- 
ticular on  hia  wond^ftu  tranalation,  or 
rather  improvement  of  theWallensteiB. 
We  ahall  then,  perhipa,  be  able  atill 
more  effisetually  to  carry  omr  readen 
along  with  us— when  we  presome  to 
addreaa  a  few  words  of  expostnhuibn 
to  this  remarkable  man  on  ue  stno^ 
and  unworthy  indolence  which  has, 
ftr  so  many  years,  oondonned  t» 
msny  of  his  hi^  gifts  to  slumber  ixk 
comparative  nsdeasness  and  inaction. 
**  A  eheerfid  soulis  vdiat  the  muses  love^ 
A  iosnii^  ^int  is  thdr  prime  delight.** 


UH9.3 


Attlet'i  itfitflMlartf* 


la 


Tfli  mMiONABy;  a  rosM.    by  thb  bbt.  w.  l,  bowles.* 


Nbvkb  weie  any  two  poets  more  nn* 
like  each  other  than  Bowles  and  Cole« 
rii^;  andwebelieye  that  the  asso- 
ciating principle  of  contrast  has  now 
recalled  to  oar  rememhranoe  the  au- 
thor of  80  nuoY  beatttiflQ  strains  of 
men  human  aflfection  and  sensihility, 
after  we  haye  been  indulging  oursdTea 
in  the  wild  and  wondernd  fictions  of 
.  thai  mycian.  Coleridee  appears  he- 
fine  us  m  his  native  mi^t,  only  when 
walking  through  the  mistiness  of  pre- 
ternatural fear;  and  even  over  his 
pictures  of  ordinary  life,  and  its  ordi« 
nary  emotions^  there  is  ever  sod  anon 
the  ''  j^immer  and  the  gloom"  of  an 
imagination  that  loves  to  steal  away 
from  the  earth  we  inhahit,  and  to 
hring  back  upon  it  a  lovdier«  and  rich* 
er,  and  more  mysterious  l^ht,  from 
the  haunts  of  another  world.  Bowles, 
on  the  contrary,  looks  on  human  life 
with  delightea  tenderness  and  love, 
and  unxeservedly  opens  all  the  pure 
and  warm  aiftetfons  of  the  most  and- 
aUe  of  hearts,  to  sll  those  impulses, 
and  impresdons,  and  ioys,  and  sor- 
rows, which  make  up  the  sum  of  our 
mortal  happiness  or  misery.  He  is, 
beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  most  patho* 
tic  of  our  English  poets.  Hie  past  is 
to  lum  the  source  or  the  tenderest  in- 
i^irations ;  and  while  Coleridge  sum- 
mooa  firem  a  world  of  shadows  the 
imaginary  beings  of  his  own  wild  cre- 
ation, to  seise  upon,  to  fiucinate,  and 
to  enchain  our  souk  in  a  pleasing  dread, 
—Bowles  recaUs  firom  death  and  obli- 
vion the  human  £dends  whom  his 
heart  loved  in  the  days  of  old— the 
human  afl^ctions  that  once  flowed 
purely,  peaoefiilly,  and  beautifhlly  be- 
tween ttiem— and  trusts,  for  his  do- 
minion over  the  spirits  of  his  resders, 
to  thoughts  which  all  human  beings 
majr  recognise,  for  they  are  thoughts 
which  all  human  beings  must,  in  a 
greater  or  less  d^^ree,  have  ezpen- 
Coleri<%e  is  rich  in  fimcy  and 
-Bowles  in  sensiMlity  and 


erest  passion.  The  genius  of  the 
wonla  delight  to  fling  the  ra- 
diance or  die  mists  of  fiction  over  the 
most  eonmon  tale  of  life— that  of  the 
other  would  clothe  even  a  tale  of  flo* 


tkm  with  the  saddest  and  moat  i 
ftd  ookrors  of  reality.  Fear  and  won- 
der are  the  attendant  spirits  of  Cole- 
ridge— ^pity  and  sadness  love  to  waUc 
by  the  nde  of  Bowles.  We  have 
heard-^indeed  they  themselves  have 
told  us— that  these  poets  greatly  ad- 
mire the  genius  of  each  other ;  npr 
is  it  surprising  that  it  should  be  so; 
ibr  how  del^tftil  must  it  be  for 
Bowles,  to  leave,  at  times,  the  **  quiet 
homestead"  where  his  heart  indulpefr 
its  melandioly  dreams  of  human  hfe» 
and  to  accompany  the  ''  winged  bard" 
on  his  wild  flights  into  a  &r-off  land ! 
— and  how  can  it  be  less  delightftil  to 
Coleridge  to  return  from  the  dresry 
shadowiness  of  his  own  haunted  re- 
gions, back  into  the  bosom  of  peaoe^ 
tendorness,  snd  quiet  joy  I 

We  intend,  on  sn  esrly  occasion, 
to  tske  a  survey  of  all  Mr  BowlesT 
poetical  works ;  for  some  of  them  are, 
we  suspect,  not  verjr  generally  known, 
and  even  those  which  are  established 
in  the  classiod  poetry  of  this  sge,  are 
not  so  imiverttlly  familiar  as  they 
ought  to  be  to  our  countrymen  in 
Scotland.  Mr  Bowles  was  a  popular 
poet  before  any  one  of  the  great  poets 
of  the  day  arose,  except  Crabbe  and 
and  Rogers  ;  and  though  the  ensross- 
ing  popularity  of  some  late  splendid 
productions  has  thrown  his  somewhat 
mto  the  shade,  yet,  though  little 
talked  of,  we  are  greatly  mistsken  if 
they  are  not  very  much  read — ^if  they 
have  not  a  h(Hne  and  an  abiding  in 
the  heart  of  England.  The  extreme 
grace  and  dmnoe  of  his  diction,  the 
sweetness  and  occasional  richness  of 
his  versification,  and  his  fresh  and 
teeming  imsgery,  would  (^themselves 
be  sufficient  to  give  lam  a  respectable 
and  permanent  station  amon|^  our 
poets;  but  when  to  these  quslities  are 
added  a  pure,  natural,  and  una^cted 
pathos,  a  subduing  tenderness,  and  a 
strain  of  genuine  passion,  we  need  not 
scruple  to  say  that  Mr  Bowles  possess- 
es more  of  the  poeticBl  character  thsa 
some  who  einoy  a  more  splendid  re- 
putation, and  that  while  th^  smk 
with  sinJdng  fiudiion  and  caprice,  he 
will  rise  with  rising  nature  and  truth. 


*  LmidoD,  John  Murray,    I81& 


u 


JbttMf  JlSf jtimar^ 


E<M. 


At  present  we  shall  content  oor- 
Belves  with  Quoting  a  few 
fh>m  Mr  Bowles'  last  poem,  tbe 
nonary — ^not  that  we  think  it,  with 
dl  Ha  manifold  heoatieB,  by  any  means 
his  best,  but  because  we  suspect  that 
it  IS  the  least  known  of  all  his  pro* 
duetbns. 

We  gire  the  aathor's  words  in  his 
preisce,  in  order  to  explam  the  ground- 
work  of  the  subject 

"  The  circumstance  on  which  this  poem 
ii  founded,  that  a  Spanish  oommander*  with 
hu  arm|,  in  South  America,  was  destroyed 
by  ^  IndSans,  in  eobsequenee  of  the  treadi^ 
sry  of  hii  pi^,  who  ww  a  native,  and  that 
only  a  priert  was  saved*  m  taken  Amb  .hi»- 
toiy." 

The  poem  opens  with  the  following 
fine  description  of  the  scenery  of  South 
America: 

Beoiadt  aerial  cUfB^  and  ffUttering  snows. 
The  rurti-roof  of  an  aged  Warrior  rose, 
Chief  of  the  mountain  tribea  >  high.  overhBMl, 
The  AndM,  wild  aftd  deiolate,  were  spread. 
Where  ookl  Sitortas  shot  their  icy  8|rires, 
And  CMttitistraird  its  smoke  and  smould'riagflras4 

A  fflen  beneath—a  lonely  spot  of  reit— 
Hung,  scarce  discover'd,  like  an  ei^'s  nest* 

Summer  was  in  its  prime  ;*-tlM  pamrt'fliMka 
Parken'd  the  passing  sunshine  on  the  rocks ; 
The  chrysomel  and  parpie  butterflv, 
Anid  the  cleaar  blue  light,  an  wandering  b? ;  „  ,.^ 

The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  bowis,  Tintoi 

With  twinkling  wing,  is  spinntaigo^er  the  IIOwYl,        ifflSii 

Swoodpeeker  is  heaid  with  busy  biU«  And  g] 

mock-Uid  sings-and  all  beside  is  sUlI.  ^ 

look  I  Che  oataract  that  bunts  so  higH, 
As  not  to  roar  the  deen  tranqtiiUity, 
The  tumidt  of  its  dashing  fall  suspends, 
And,  stteaHng  drop  by  drop,  in  mist  desoendsi 
Through  whose  illumin'd  nmy  and  sprinklingdew^ 
Shine  TO  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  rainbow  hues. 
Cheek*rtag,  wKh  partial  shade,  the  beams  of  noon. 
And  archil^  the  gny  rock  with  wild  festoon, 
Here,  Its  gay  net-work,  and  fantastic  f  wine,' 
Phe  puipM  eogul  threads  firom  pine  to  pine. 


Nefcrtoheerthet 

Or  weep  uikb  thy  ftthei^  distant  grave.** 

We  ^an  eotweite  w^ing  more  na- 

tural^  nor  more  affectingly  beautiful 

than  the  following  deacription  of  the 

ctuUxsen  of  Atacapac,  the  mountaio- 

cluef. 

In  other  dayi^  when,  in  his  manly  i^rida. 
Two  diildren  for  a  fisther's  fondness  vied,— ^ 
Oft  they  eBsa9*d,  in  ndmte  strife.  Id  WMd 
His  laaoe.  oclauhieg  pofp'd  behind  hi*  ikield. 
Oft  in  the  sun,  or  the  magnolia's  shade, 
LighlBome  of  heart  as  gay  of  kiok,  ttMf  ii^rM« 
Brother  and  sister:  She,  aloQg  the  dew. 
Blithe  as  the  aquhrel  of  the  forest  flew ; 
ilmeniibeswreailfaharlifladi  herdarltfefofwb^ 
Fell,  gently  lifted,  on  her  bosom  hare; 
Her  necklace  shone*  of  sparkling^insecla  made. 
That  lilt,  like  specks  of  fbe,.  ftoBi  aim  l»  slMUie  ( 
Lkht  was  her  formt  a  clasp  of  silver  brae'd 
Tne  astne-dyed  icheila  round  her  waist) 
Her  anlOoB  ruac  with  dasUs. «,  unomitaCd, 
She  danc'd,  and  sui^  wild  carols       * 


And  olt,'as  tlie  froih  airs  of  morning  breathe. 
Dips  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  beneath. 
Their,  through  the  trunks,  with  moas  and 

white, 

The  sunshine  darts  Its  interrupted  light, 
And.  'mid  the  cedar's  darksome  bonghs,  iOulnfli, 
With  instant  toueh,  the  Lori's  scarlet  i^umes. 

So  smiles  the  scene ;— but  can  Its  smiles  impart 
AvMt  to  oonaole  yon  mourning  Warrkn^  heartf 
He  heeds  not  now,  when  beaubftilly  bri^t. 
The  humming-bird  is  drding  in  his  right; 
Vat  ifen,  above  his  head,  when  air  is  still, 
Hean  the  green  woodpedier's  resoimding  tnll ; 
But  jtfadng  on  the  rodcs  and  mountains  wild, 
Roak  after  roek,  in  fl 


To  the  volcano's  cone,  that  shoots  so  L, 
Gray  smoke  whose  oohmin  stains  the  doudleasskyb 
HeoricB,  *'OhI  if  thy  spirit  vet  be  fled 
To  thejpale  kingdoms  of  the  shadowy  dead,— 
In  yonder  tract  of  purest  light  above. 
Dear  king>lost  object  of  a  fathers  k»ve. 
Dost  thou  abide  ?  or  like  a  shadow  come, 
drding  the  scenes  of  thy  remembci'd  home. 
And  pasing  with  the  braeae?  or,  in  the  beam 
Of  evenini^  Ught  the  desert  mountain  stream  ? 
or  at  deep  midnight  are  thine  accents  heard. 
In  the  sad  notea  of  that  melodioaB  bird. 
Which,  as  we  listen  with  mysterious  dread, 
Brinn  tidings  from  our  friends  and  fathen  dead  f 

••  Perhapa,  beyond  those  summits,  fisr  away. 
Thine  eyes  yet  view  the  living  light  of  day  \ 
Sad,  in  the  stranger's  land,  thou  may'st  sustain 
A  weary  life  of  servitude  and  pain. 
With  wasted  eye  gaae  on  the  orient  beam. 
And  think  of  these  white  rocks  aad  tomntvtnBM, 


tq  the  wind, 
[htbr  ta  her  eye,-" 


Widi  snow>whlte  teeth,  and  langhtt 
9o  bceutifai  in  youth,  she  bosmded  br. 
^^Vet  kindness  sat  upon  her  aspect  bland,— 
The  tame  Alpate  stood  and  llek*d  her  hand; 
She  brought  him  gathefd  moas,  end  iov^  to  desk 
With  flow*ry  twine  his  tall  and  stetdy  neck, 
Wliilst  he  with  silent  gratitude  xetillcs, 
And  beads  to  bcff  eesess  his  Jaife  Ume  efea 

These  drndnen  danced  together  In  the  shade. 
Or  stietoh'd  their  hands  to  seethe  ndnbow  fUei 
Or  sat  and  moeifd,  with  imitative  glee. 
The  paroquet,  that  laugh'd  fh>m  tree  to  tree  i 
Or  r — ^  "'^-  • — -^-'" "--^ 

FlOL. 

Andt     ^ 

Thntcairl         ,      „      „. 

In  that  fUr  season  of  awak*ttiag  ]i£s« 
When  dawning  youth  and  childhood  are  at  strifie ; 
When  on  the  Vtt^  of  thought  gay  boyhood  stan4a 

ptoe.  with  oUsrning  eye  and  outspread  hands; 

ith  airy  look,  and  rorm  and  footsteps  light. 
And  gkasv  locks,  and  ftaatnras  berry-firi^itr 
And  eye  lilce  the  young  e^leTu  to  the  ay 
Of  noon,  unUenchQBig,  as  he  saut  away ; 
A  laede.af  sea^hells  on  his  bosom  strung. 
A  small  stone  hatchet  o'er  his  shouldeis  stung* 
With  slender  lance,  and  leathers,  blue  and  rQ,, 
That,  like  the  beronli  oeit,  wav'd  on  Ua  heed^^ 
Buoyant  with  hope,  and  airiness,  and  Joy* 
LaiOaro  was  tite  loVeBest  Indian  boy : 
Taught  by  his  tire,  ev'n  now  he  drew  the  l)oait» 
Or  track'a  the  jagguar  on  the  morning  snow ; 
Startled  the  Condor  Ota  the  craggy  h^t ; 
Than  lilent  aat,  and  mark'd  its  upwaiu  flight     ' 
Lessening  in  ether  to  a  speck  of  white. 

But  when  tV  impaasion'd  Chieftain  spoke  of  war* 
Smote  his  broad  bnast,  or  pointed  to  a  seae/— 
Spoke  of  the  strai^gers  of  the  distant  main. 
And  the  plt>ud  bannen  of  insulting  Spidn,— 
Of  the  berb'd  Iwnae  and  iron  boneman  spoke. 
And  hia  red  Gods,  that  wrapt  in  rolling  smoke.— 
Roafd  lh>m  the  guna-the  Boy,  with  stilkkaim 

lireath. 
Hung  on  the  wond'rous  tale,  as  mute  as  death; 
Then  rais'd  his  animated  eyca,  and  cried, 
"OMmt perith  by  myJiOlur's Hder 

The  Warrior  blesfles  hia  young  ton, 
and  the  family  retire  to  repose,  when 
their  slumbera  are  suddenly  broken  by 
the  atUck  of  a  fierce  band  of  Sgun^ 
iarda,  who,  notwithstanding  the  des- 
perate resistanoe  of  the  diattacted  fit* 
ther,  bear  off,  as  their  priae,  his  young 
son  Lautaro. 

Sev^  snows  had  flrifn,  Md  sev^  Ireen  smnmeis 

Since  here  1^  heaid  that  aonTa  lov'd  aceeala  laat 
StUi  Ma  beloved  daughter  aooO^d  Ma  earas. 
WhUe  thne  baan  to  strew  with  white  his  haha. 
Oft  as  his  painied  feathers  he  unbound. 
Or  gaf  d  upon  his  hatdieC  on  the  ground. 
Musing  with  deep  despair,  nor  strove  to  neak, 
MghtJhea|vnM'd«aadeiiinVdtoteMhBseh^ 


IMLI] 


Hdd 
Dxvw 


ftmlii's  MJMJmmT^ 


Mil 


But  tee»  tofrifef  Md  hopckw  Itove  a  pnr. 
Now  in  thisicUl  and  sbeltn'd  glen  UmI  nffd 

BCDMtll  tiM  COMi  «f  pMdplOM  ttiftiv 

TheWfrior  IwJf  top*  Mi  co<ntiy^  wooM" 

fOUM  hOV  flHBy«  iHllMTlMlf  to  Wajp 

SM  their  ba*  blood  npoM  a  ftflM**  gnv9t 
Hoir  iDBBy,  ton  ftom  wifc  wd  chUdran,  pina 


M  dtai  Um  aand,  to  throw 


The  duef  ia  inlenrupted  in  hk  me** 
kndidly  mnaiiig  hy  the  call  of  luti 
coantmieii  to  srms^  and  thdr  apply* 
ing  ta  aim  as  their  leader.  His  aSU 
draa  to  the  sun  is,  we  think,  yery 
poetiGBl,  and  the  concluding  lines  aze 
rHanjctfriied  by  Mr  Bowles'  usud 
patlitWi 

ThallouiitaiiKchiercMa7*dhi*dubtovi^  . 
AaddMiOhtha  doit  indignvitfhMn  the  ddeliL  ' 
—  mtnkMh^ 

OTboiil  that  with  thy  Uturriog  light 
lVMlv«rmthewDiU,  t»8llinnfd7dtettlght{   ' 
I  look  upon  thy  paKttav  bcanu,:  O  Sub  r 
*"         "~~1i  thiia  my  eoune  is  almoi( 

idoathidettyheid,  aslnthecnv0« 

And  dnk  to  ^hnkmt  fert  boMBtti  the  wvfab 

ft  daepy 
Ye|,tha*«touri 
The  ahadowy  nM 
^^itan.thiiiah) 


Andtay,  '  E?^  thua  my  eoune  is  almoit  run.' 
Whan  thoadoat  hide  tf 
dnktD^toitoue 


1  wroildi  Of  an  V 


or  Stan. 


Thus,  «h 
Thett^ 
ThaiM 


when  Mhqgwithin  the  narrow  bed, 
of  iner4nnei 


n^  apiul,  in  the  rnnii. 
D  comes  forth,  and  sll  the  train 
?  wMi  soft  and  lOcm  light, 
Id  the  bnaw  of  night.     • 
'  hhi  the  narrow  bed, 
around  shall  spread; 

of  distant  Ocean,  whm  they  SOB 

The  grass-green  hasp  beneath  the  rooantain  tree. 
And  bear  &e  leafy  Doughs  at  evenhw  wave, 
ShsUMustaadsiqr* '  tW  sleep  in  dust  tbtbrnvsT 

"  Au  earthly  hopes  my  loiudy  heart  have  fled ! 
Stsra  OiMTifAv,  angei  &ftke  SeaS, 
Who  laimhiwr  when  the bouie  hi  piM«es|iine, 
Whose  dwdlinff  is  beneath  the  central  Bre 
rbnrnli 


urnhMmMBitahi;  whohaitpM^d 
Mr  dweUtaM.  and  with  ana  feUhiiiit 

Y  summer-ieaTes  that  eluster'd  rouu 


Sestterd  my  si 

And  swept  my  faivBst  hloosoma  to  tha 
'     '    '^  edcmlr»0  come  not  nig 
y  sect  winfl  o^er  me  wh^ 
I  sndgmttB  spirit. 


round* 
"1 


nes 


ThooghtAil  ha  ttotfd  his  waking  eyas,  and  wept. 
And  irtritat  the  Arangtaig  terns  of  msm'vy  atast» 
Thus  hoUsaomara^n  wMh  histooely  hesrt« 
f  «f  cur  FolAers,  still  1  tread  your  shace^ 
o&iac  shade  or  hoanrthat  tee  11 


And  moittn  the  siUKie  orhoonrtnat  are  no  morei 
Whilst  nightaiis,  like  remember'd  voices,  sissfp^ 
Andnunuur  fiom  the  nnrtulsfing  deep» 
Wm  It  thy  voice,  mf  ftttar  >— tfSbu  axt  dead- 
Thegnoa  tndi  wsvcaoo  thv  foisakEn  bed. 
Was  It  thy  voice,  xby  Sister  f— ^tle  maiiL 
Thoa  too,  pohaps.  m  the  dark  cave  axt  latdi 
Feihaiis:  c^  now,  thy  spirit  leei  me  stand 
A  hanhn  Masfer  iD  my  latlvitandi 


rsKuaiw,  ^rwBDw«Baai| 
ItbendsitamtheUnee 

"  Lead  tf  «V  Pfl'A'rs^  7«t--4>  yd  I 
That  with  thy  deadly  enesDiss  1  BVe. 
The  tenderest  ties  (it  boots  not  to  relate) 
Have  hound  me  to  their  sevnee  sand  thsir  Ma  » 
Yet  whether  on  I'eni's  wovwasted  plain. 
Or  viidting  these  sacred  shores  again, 
Whatever  The  struggles  of  this  hairt  may  be, 
JLomd afmp  roOSrt,  it  shaU  beatfoa  tint  r 

The  supposed  appeaiunoe  o€  the 
Genius  of  tne  Andes^  whxdi  opens  the 
second  canto,  is  extremely  well- con- 
odved,  and  the  imagery  which,  dis* 
misses  the  Spirit  possesses  great  beau- 
The  miutarv  preparations  of  Val- 

Tia  are  descrioea  in  the  same  styte 
of  grandeur — ^in  particular  the  warw 
horse  and  dress  of  the  general  and 
his  page  Lautaro. 

'  The  sun  ascended  to  meridian  height. 
And  sH  the  northern  bastions  shone  In  U|^t; 
With  Jmarsa  aoehim  the  goi^  and  trumpet  rung.— 
The  Voonsh  slaves  aloft  their  eymbuls  swung,— 
Wheir  the  proud  victor,  in  triumphant  state. 
Rode  forth,  in  arms,  ttucough  the  portrculUs  gate. 
With nedL  lugh-araiing,  as hesmote  the  ground^— 
And  restless  pawiag  to  me  trumpets'  aound,— 
With  mantlu^  mane,  o^er  his  broad  shoul 


% 


Ofyande 

ScattSl     . 
swept  1 

Norwavethy  1 

»ittlio«i.OaK  „  .      ,  . 

AiMl  of  hope  and  peace,  at  my  light  hand, 

firhen  tAood-draps  stagnate  on  ray  mow)  and  guidb 
y  aathlrai  ipoyaga  oferthe  unjaowtt  tide^ 
To  Mcncaof  eodlesaloy-Co  that  &ir  isle. 
Where  bow'rs  of  bibs,  and  soft  savannahs  sdiilel 
Where  my  forelhthem  oft  the  light  renew. 
And  Spain's  black  visionary  stsada  poriue  I 
Whe^tfc  eaa^d  tho  am^giea  of  all  human  pain, 
1  may  behold  thee   tbaf   my  sop,  again.* 

n»  next  image  presented  is  the  re<* 
pose  of  the  Spanish  general's  army^ 
and  the  reflections  that  employed;  him 
even  in  sleep,  contrasted  wit^  the  sad 
feelings  of  ms  psge,  I^utaro. 

0*tfHllRIOd< 


Ahd  nostrils  blowhig,  and  dilated  red<- 
The  coal-Uack  steed,  in  rich  caparison 
Far-tnulhig  to  tlie  around,  went  proudly  on : 
Proudly  he  tiamp^cL  as  conscious  of  his  charge^ 
And  tum'd  around  his  eye>faalb.  bright  and  laMe, 
And  slmoH  the  Inthy  boas,  as  in  dwdain  I 
And  toss'd  the  flakes,  indl^aant,  of  his  n 


And,  with  high-swelling  veins,  exulting  idvsaifd 
Proudly  a^iinst  the  hi&  Ms  heaving  bnast. 

Thateaof  cmpiceariowhwtai  his  dionght^ 
Thus  arm'd,  tte  tented  field  Vaidh'ia  soughL 
On  the  kft  side  his  pttsed  shield  he  bonT 
With  <iiiaint  devioes  rich^  Uaaon'd  o'er; 
Above  the  plumes,  upon  his  helmet's  cone,. 
C'astih<s  httperial  ereal  iUustriouaabeoet 
Blue  in  the  wind  th'  esouteheon'd  sswUe  Sow'd 
O'er  the  chain'd  maS.  wbidi  tmkled  as  he  rode. 
The  barred  visor  raird,  you  might  dtaeem 


jatarok  now  hi  manhood's  ^ 
Kode,  with  a  Jance,  attendtmt,  at 
In  Sinniah  mantle  giaeeftally  amv'd: 
Upon  hli  braw  a  tull  of  feataets  play'd  z 
Tllsjrioer^  locks,  mith  dark  and  mantlim 


^lougfar  nasird  in  tews  the  day-spring  of  his  youtiv 
VdUMa  Wd  his  gratitude  aod  trutt :  ^ 

He,  in  FaWIH«,  emnVl  a  imWec  fttBBdt 
Kind  to  pootect,  and  mighty  to  defend. 
So,  on  he  rode :  upon  his  youthful  mien 
A  raUd  hat  saddnteUignce  waraeans 
Courage  wan  on  his  opt9i  brow,  jet  Care 
Seem'd'  like  a  wand'sine  nhade,  to  Hnger  there ;     • 
^nd  though  his  eye  ahoon  as  liieeaale's^  biighi^ 
It  beam'd  with  humid^  melaoeboly  ught. 

.In  tib^  exuhation  of  the  tuwij  Valr 
dim  addresses  the  aitendant  youdv 
asking  if  he^  t)iought  it  possibk  that 
the  Indimw  could  withstand  such  a^ 
anoy  as.  wops  saw  bcfoce  them.  The 
foUow^g  is  the  aasvev  of  I^auiaro; 

'•J«mgftver««4heYoiitt  RfJiedt.aahciiachrda 


^  TYie  Ittd  where  nry  ftnefhthets  sleeps  iadear !-« 

Mv  nadva  bmAt-MihJsdipot  of  blfs^  earth, 

Tne  scene  where  I,  and  all  I  love,  had  birth  !— 

What  gratitude  fldaHty  can  give. 

Is  yours,  my  Lord !— you  riuielded-  bade  me  Uve« 

When,  in  the  cinmit  of  the  world  so  wide, 

1  had  but  one,  one  only  fHend  beside. 

1  boifa^-resi^M  to  Pate;  1  kissTd  the  hand. 

Red  witft  ^Ont  btood  of  ny  AMIcr't  tend/"^ 
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But tMOfutbaa art.  VtUMM,  katm, 

Theahcimiof  ildii  Tohiptuoui  Modoo,— 
Witfi  carcwMM,  tlUMigh  proud  nnno  Unw 
The  Sun'g  impeKtel  tMnple  at  Pwu,— 
Yet  the  nide  dwdlen  ol  this  laad  an  bnive, 
And  the  iMt  not  they  hM  wUl  he  their  gxmTe  r 

Then  first,  when  Valditia  tarns 
away  in  anger,  and  Loataro  retireB 
fh>m  the  scene,  we  are  introduced  to 
the  Missionary.  Thescenoy,  in  th^ 
midst  of  which  stands  his  oratory, 
acain  gives  occasion  for  the  exercise 
or  that  power  of  description,  which 
Mr  Bowles  possesses  in  a  degtee  equal 
to  the  hest  poets  d  his  country.  We 
give  a  part  which  impressed  us  with 
uie  most  lively  pleasure. 

JiHtlieanI  to  trale  thnMuh  a  oorert  near. 
And  •oothing.  with  perpetual  faqiee*  the  ear, 
A  fount,  hke  ndn-dropt,  filtered  thro'  the  itonea— 
And,  bright  aa  amber,  on  tiie  ihallowt  ■hone. 
Intent  hu  fairy  pastime  to  punue. 
And,  gem-Uke,  hovering  oTer  the  vkriefii  bhae. 
The  humming-bbd.  iiere,  its  iinrsaring  loag 
Heedlessly  murmurd  all  the  summer  loiw. 
And  when  the  winter  eanie,  rctir'd  to  resC 
And  tnm.  the  myrtles  hung  its  trembling  nest. 
No  sounds  of  a  eonllleting  worid  were  near ; 
The  noise  of  ceean  fUntiy  met  the  ear. 
That  seem'd,  as  sunk  to  rest  the  noon-tide  Uas^ 
But  dying  lounds  of  paasloas  that  were  past; 
Or  do«ng  anthems,  when,  fsr  off,  expire 
The  iMsening  eehoca  of  the  distant  dioir. 

The  meek  and  holy  character  of 
Anselmo  is  amply  expressed  in  the 
lines — 

There  was  no  worldly  fiseliBg  hi  his  eye,— 
The  worid  to  him  "  was  as  a  thing  goM  by." 

Hie  lessons  of  piety  snd  resignatbn 
by  which  he  instructs  his  young  con- 
vert Lautaro,  and  the  relation  of  the 
tale  of  his  misfortunes,  are  given  with 
that  sweetness  and  simplicity  which 
the  character  demands,  and  wnich  in- 
deed pervade  the  whole  poem. 

The  adopted  daughter  of  the  Mis- 
flionary  has  become  the  wife  of  Lau- 
taro,  which  is  the  tie  that  binds  him 
to  the  Spaniards.  Another  personage 
is  now  introduced,  snd  one,  the  no- 
velty of  which  is  extremely  pleasing^— 
not  that  we  mean  to  say  that  an  in- 
constant lover  is  by  any  means  new, 
but  the  mixture  of  gayety  and  melan- 
choly of  warmth  of  heart,  and  insta- 
bility of  principle,  forms  the  charm 
which  envelopes  Zarinel  the  minstrel 
He  comes  to  Anselmo  to  relieve  his 
conscience  by  a  oonftssion  of  his  cruel- 
ty to  "  an  Indian  maid,"  who  trust- 
ed, and  was  by  him  deserted.  This, 
it  will  be  readily  conjectured,  was  the 
dan^^ter  of  Ataeapac,  and  sister  of 
Ijautaro,  who  found  him  in  distress, 
pitied  and  led  him  to  her  fitther's  hut. 

•*  The  fltfher  spoke  not :— by  the  pine-wood  blaaeb 
The  daughter  stood   andfaum'dacakeof  maiie. 
And  then,  as  sudden  shone  the  light.  I  saw 
Such  features  as  no  artist  hand  might  draw. 
Her  fona.  her  face,  her  symmetry,  her  air«— 
tFither  1  thy  agft  must  Mia  redtal  r  — 


BowUi's  Misikkar^. 


(Oct 


Mights  

Mlnewasnpteold-BhelovMtohoirjaesly; 
And  sometimes  lonohM  with  |ibyAil  hiM  i 

And  whoTTwak'd        

She  wept,  and  smil'd   aiifl  bade  me 


So  many  a  happy  day.  in  this  d.        , 

Fkr  from  the  aotae  or  lUisb  and  eoufis  of 
Waspaai*dl  Neyl  flithor,  the  sad  sequel  hea>» 
*Twas  now  the  leafy  spring-time  of  the  year— 

AmbitioQcalMmet  lS,lka ^ 

WouMbfeakhcr 


T^  t lMd^m^«r^t nowes^vB^S^^ 
She  saw  my  kMik»  and  shuddMsd  to  heh 
She  woukl  go  with  me-kBve  the  hmel] 


L  go  with  me— leave  the  hmely  glade 

Whoeihe  gmw  np,  bMt  my  alem  voioe  lioiliBai 
She  hid  her  Cms  and  wapt,—*  Oo  Chen  «waf»* 
(Father,  methlnks,  er^  now  I  bear  her  say) 
*  Go  to  thy  dtatant  land-Sonet  this  tsal>— 
Foiget  these  rocks,«^foi;get  I  once  was  dear.— 
Fly  to  the  world,  o'er  the  wide  ooean  fly, 
•And  leave  me  umememberd  hen  todwl 


YettomyfkthershottldlaUr 

Death,  fantant  death,  weuUbe  S  fnrifor'r  fiile  r— 

Tet  notwithstanding  her  pathetie 

remonstrances,  ambition  conquers  love 

•—he  leaves  "  her  sorrows  uid  the 

scene  behind,"— and  for  this  he  craves 

absolution  from  her  fkiher.    Thonsh 

aU  Anselmo's  admonition  is  equaUf 

excellent,  we  think  these  two  lines 

aU-expressive : 

*'  First  by  deep  penltenoe  the  wroogatoM^ 
Then  •baohilkm  ask  Cram  Gori  oloiw/* 

The  succeeding  csnto  presents  ma^ 
nj  sublime  and  terrific  scenes.  The 
different  appearance  of  the  several  Ia« 
dian  warriors,  particularly  Cailpolican 
—their  solemn  invocation  of  their 
''  country-gods^—- their  denundatioiia 
of  vengeance  sgainst  the  tyrants  who 
invade  th«r  rights,— 4s  told  in  the 
most  forcible  manner,  and  bear  the 
attention  along  with  eager  impetuosi- 
ty during  the  continuance  of  these 
mysterious  ceremonies,  and  examina- 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  Spanish  cap* 
tive,  who,  as  he  trembun^y  pro- 
nounces the  nsine  €i  the  hostile  oonw 
mander,  and  casts  the  billet  into  the 
trench,  excites  the  renewed  rage  of 
the  assembled  avengers. 

'••Caitintiielot.'' 

■■—  -  Ag^,  with  loda  mfimitt. 
The  oaptivehi  the  trench\i  bWet  oast 
.*'  Prooounoe  his  name  who  here  pollutes  the  pUo. 
The  leader  of  the  mailed  hosts  of  Spaia  r 

Capiive. 

•'  roMvidr — • 

At  that  name  »  sudden  cry 
Burst  fbtth,  and  evfry  lanoe  was  lifted  high. 

.  •^YMUkLl iEHrth  upon  the  billet  heip4 

So  may  a  tyraof  s  heart  be  hwied  deep  r 
The  dark  woods  eohood  to  the  long  aodaim* 
••  iftfcwmrf  Ar  Ms  iMfleo  oMf  Ais  fMHwr 

onieir  Appalling  conferenoe  is  inter* 
rupted. 

Itcsai^d;  when,  bunting  ftom  the  thickest  wood. 
With  lilted  axe.  two  ^oomy  wnrrlois  stood : 
Wan  id  the  midst,  wMi  dark  and  streaming  hair. 
Blown  fay  the  winds  upon  her  bosom  bars, 
A  woman,  faint  fhxn  terrai'i  wild  atarnis. 
And  foldiag  «  white  iafant  in  her  annn. 
5 


^''tV^W  ♦  ^VBP^WvHI^yt 


_^ let  thMMiAthei 

J.wUhhamiw'diHmctwHai 

««  Oil.  Mif  •  mj  innnpmr>-mr  h«liila»  daU!" 
TiMR  Citetliv  iBil^  atf  ^om  teth'i  intant  tttolUk 

To  Ae  inqniries  of  tlie  Chieft  fhm 
wbenoe  they  ooom^  the  anawer  is*  that 
the  ship  IB  wfak^  the  Spanish  woman 
waa  bemg  wt^tked^  and  the  seamen 
hanng  borne  her  and  her  duM  to 
shore,  they  were  attacked  and  mas- 
sacred hj  the  Indians^  leaTing  these 
two  helplesB  beings  now  brought  there 
Ibr  iim  saiadfice.  Thev  are  aaved  by 
the  interoeaaion  of  the  Mountain- 
diieC  This  is  the  speech  of  Caupoli« 
ean: 

«*  White  wman,  we  wen  tne. 
When  fint  thv  tanChm  of  the  diiCant  an 
Ciia«tQ<Mrahoiwl  Wkii4wwMn,thMbm^9fpat\ 
Than,  IT  tbe  Uood  of  hmooence  be  spilt  I 
V«l  Ueed  we  seek  not,  though  our  arau  on 
Tte  hete  of  facets  and  reaooTMleie  foee : 

Thou  OMneit  here  a  captiYe lo  abides 

TBI  the  Geaat  SptoUataaU  our  eauae  da^** 


Ifoapoke:  thewamonorchanlc^obOT; 
Aaa,  ere  ttie  orHnt^itre^  ofdawnlng  day. 


I  her  ftga  the  aeno  «r  blo«l  «ray. 

*  IW  Spanah  woman  ia  next  repve- 
aeMted  bound,  and  pale^  and  wee{»ng 
over  bar  slumbering  chUd,  when  a  ft^ 
mala  voice  reaounda  through  the 
gloomy  aolitade>  and  an  Indian  maid 
q^pears,  who,  imoelled  by  eompsa- 
aien,  has  been  inoueed  to  lisil,  and 
aideafour  to  reliefe  the  captive ;  on 
hearing  whaae  story,  when  sne  is  told 
diat  the  wvttdMd  mother  waa  fbUaw- 
f  a  Moved  kusbaml,  the  ten^ter  ve>- 
I  of  the  Indian  are  awakened, 
aad  ^hieW  shewn  in  her  empassioned 
esdamaoon* 

-Ob!  dUhetoreUMthen?  let daalh bitUe^ 

.YaB»  AeiaUiaaeaTani  I  arm  ha  thv  nildcL 
Nm,  do  Q0t  AriAk !  fkom  Caraeafun  bay, 
WA  worn,  theaiinhnii  arlad  their  Mareh  II 
Aakte  ia  jtaler  eve  I  pac'd  the  ihonb 
I  head  thrfr  aign^^iuiu  at  distance  roar. 

miMamI  HewiUihieidthyehUd^r- 
I  paanadarlL  and  wild 
;  fbiloir  me, 

,^ dfaefieet 

. my  native  plain. 

The  poor  Olobi  ne'er  anan  smile  aeafn  r 
So  euidfcBS  ftom  the  aero,  vhen  aft  WW  Hill. 
And  Mi2n(  to  the  (iuthest  glinunering  hUC 
The IntelBd,  tiH oo  Itata's side, 
The  Spenhh  enap  and  hMtUiiei  they  dawried  i 
•~^-a  OB  the  stiingei's  ne*  th^' -*•"-•" '■■ 


filhUwBy. 


_    _    „  I  that  wild  maid  fell, 

Aariasid,  '^thy  own  godaprosperthee  f— FaieweUr 

Canto  the  sixth.  From  the  festiTi- 
ties  of  "  the  Castle  Hall"  Lautaro  re- 
tires  to  '*  wander  by  the  moonlif^t 
Bca,  hia  boaom  torn  with  sad  remem* 
bianee.  A  scene  of  great  Interest 
there  ensues  between  him  and  the 
unhappy  (Hola,  whom  at  first  he 
knowa  not ;  but  after  she  bad  fled,  a 
sudden  thought  flashes  on  his  mind 
that  be  has  Mbeld  his  sister. 

Zarinel,  whoae  minstrelsy,  mean- 
while, had  delighted  the  reyellers, 
now  languid  and  weary  from  the  past 
Vou  VI. 


IT 

^IK^etf,  mA^riA  a  mioA  ai?arianoa 
with  itaslf,  Mka  tbe  shore. 

As  thus,  with  shadow  atxetchiitf  o^er  the  sand* 
HemiM  aoyl  wandei^  an  the  wJfaOM  stMMl. 
At  diatance^  toiird  upon  Chefeamlag  dikQ> 
A  dark  and  floating  SDbalmioehreivied. 
aaivhSe  r     "" 


Heatooit 
An  Indian. 
The  hollow 


. jtheeddyiagaibKa 

An  Indian  ooiae  was  roll'd  beneath  his  fc 


The  laee  of  that  aad  cone  was  to  the  gcoond  I 
It  seem'd  n  Seai^e,  by  tfie  skBte  foam  t 
Hotonch'dthehaii   it  waa  ao  toager  waimi 
Hehini'dilite»*ohl  Ood»  that  eye  tbough 

"-    Vd  with  its  deadW  glare  as fl^t'd on  him. 


How  sunlc  his  shudd'i&g  sense,  how  chac^d  hia  bue^ 
When  poor  Ololain  tliat  eone  he  knew! 


LautaiQ,  nishiug  from  tlie  rodu,  advanced] 
WakeBaaMjlUcaaatBiUe'  '^  '  '^ 
'TIS  she  1-^  knew  her  by 


rodu,  adTancrdj 
ilai«lBrk.glaaifdf 
a  mark  iiupieaifd 


Ftom  earnest  inAmey  benisath  her  breast 

..  oorsisbri  when^hopmwanmit 


Oh,  my  poor 
or  meeting,  do  w( 
Then,  ftilTon  Zar 
With  rising  wrath 


we  meet-thus  meelHHit  hut  ?■ 
ineL  as  one  amaaTd, 
and  stem  suspieion  gaifd  t 


(For  Zarinel  itUi  knelt  upon  the  sand. 

And  to  hia  foieheed  praiiMlhe  dead  asaldri  hand:) 

"4MaAr/  wAMce4irlMoifr 

FUe  Zarinel,  hb  head 
l^pnislng,  anawaradf 

'*  P§aee  U  isilh  the  dmi/ 
Him  doat  thou  seek  who  Injur'd  thine  and  thee  ? 
Bert   strike  the  Wisssasiin    lamkei 

"  Die  r  he  exelaim'd»  and  with  eonvulaive  start 
Instant  had  plung'd  the  dagger  in  bja  heart. 
When  the  meekfcther,  wllh  his  holy  book. 
And  pfaK!id  aaped,  met  hia  frenaied  hwk,— 
He  trembled— strudi  hialarow    and,  turnlQg  round, 
Fhug  the  upliftad  dagger  to  the  grcwnd. 
Thai  murmuz'd— *'  fiowr,  Heav^  haa  heard  thf 

BHt  olH^SiesMer  of  my  soul.«.liea  then  t 

Tbe  CArb/icn's  Gerf Aos  Mmumk'd/  ftther,  heaf 

Some  earth  upon  her  bones,  wnilst !  go  weep !"» 

The  seventh  canto  is  taken  up  with 
the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Spa* 
niards,  till  the  final  engagement,  all 
which  is  conducted  with  great  spirit 
and  dignitr  of  expression.  The  Ibl- 
lowixig  is  the  enei]^tic  account  of  the 
dedsiye  moment : 

With  hreethlces  expeetatkm,  on  the  Mghfi, 
Lantato  waCehM  thetoqg  and  doMoiia  Mt: 

PateandiHiipi'dtheir    -^ " 

More  dosage  holy 
New  nearer  to  die  1 

WiMsi  on  the  jroumTa  Warrior  met  his  view. 
Upon  whose  features  Memory  seem'd  to  trhee 
A  bint  rasemMenoe  of  his  FaC|er*s  tee; 
aer  hima  hamemmi,  with  ealleeted  aaij^ 
Rais'd  his  uplifted  sword,  in  act  to  smito. 
Whan  Ihe  Vouth  aprin^  on,  without »  wwd, 
Snatch'd  (tarn  a  soidiao  wearW  grasp  the  sword. 


9  holy  imace  to  liis 
'^   fl|^  Lautaro  drew. 


And  smote  the  horseman  throu|^  the  crestt  a  yell 
or  triumph  bunt,  as  to  ttM  ground  he  lielL 
—Lautaro  shouted,  ••  on  t  hnfe  brothers,  on  I 
Scatter  them,  like  the  snow  I— the  day  is  won! 
Mjo,lltttMtaro,^UhKi^tae^»tomr  ' 

The  Indiana  rally  inspired  with 
firesh  coursge,  attack  the  enemy  anew, 
and  in  a  iS?w  momenta  the  fiOe  of  the 
Spaniards  is  decided.  Hie  shouta  of 
Tictory  ascend— -ValdiTia  is  made  pri- 
soner. Ansefano,  tod,  is  carried  away 
captive,  and  Zarinel  expiates  by  deatn 
hia  injuries  to  Olohu 

The  last  canto  recorda  the  fiite  of 
the  devoted  ValdlTiay  which  Lautaro 
ia  unable  to  prevenl.  Tbe  aged  and 
mortally  wounded  Atacapac  suryives 
but  to  know  and  embrace  bis  son. 
The  Missionary  ia  preaenred,  and,  iu 
C 


1 8  Bowlei^M  Minkmary. 

die  ^pankh  mmsti  and  her  infimt,    g^JMwha.tho  iMttof  ftitiw  a«Ti 


COd- 


our  tale,  aiid  on  the  billoc  gaw,) 

Oma?  it  teach,  that  charity  should  bind. 
Where'er  thev  roam/  the  brothen  of  mankind  I 


Lautaro  finds  his  wife  and  child. 

The  last  duties  are  paid  to  the  re*  The^duSi'mme.  whmwi 

mun.  of  the  MountoS;  chief ;  snd  '''il^iSi^S^Si^i^^t'^^:^^: 

such  IS  Anseliiio  8  coDcluding  prayer  i  ** — •  *■* • — *"  * — ''~*  "*'*'  •'*'  «"«»'» • 


"  Hefe,too,*heeried,'*myboneiinpeBceihallKitt 
Few  yean  remain  to  me,  and  never  more 
ShaU  I  behold,  oh  Sradn  I  thy  dlitant  shore'! 
Here  lay  my  booea,  uiat  the  mme  tree  may  ware 
(Xer  the  poor  OvriManCt  and  the  Imliaii*«  giaiw. 


Vet,  we 

To  seal  his  oountry^  freedom  with  hie  Uood  i 
And  if,  in  after-times,  a  ruthlen  band 


Of  fell  invaders  sweep  my  native  land,— 
M«ty  the,  by  CHUXm  tiem  examjde  led, 
HuH  back  his  thunder  on  Uu  atmUanft  headg 
8uttain*d  by  Freedom,  strike  th'  avenging  blow. 
And  Uam  one  virtue  fivmhtrasutaUjSer' 
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It  is  the  intention  of  Dr  Chalmers  to 
puhUsh,  quarterly,  the  sucoeasiye  chap- 
ters of  a  work  on  the  oomparatiye  Iuh 
bitudes  of  a  city  and  a  country  popula- 
tion. The  subject  is  one  of  mighty 
importance,  and  we  haye  no  doubt 
that  broad  lights  will  be  streamed  up- 
on it  from  his  powerful  and  original 
inind,  lifting  up  into  general  know- 
ledge truths  that  haye  long  been  lost 
sight  of  even  by  the  wisest  philanthro- 
pists. We  shidl  have  much  satisfac- 
tion in  following  Dr  Chalmers  through- 
out his  interesting  inquiries  and  specu- 
lations, and  shall  endeavour  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  a  condensed  view  of 
the  leading  arguments  of  each  Number 
of  his  work.  It  is  well  observed  by  him, 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  Number, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  philan- 
tropy  afloat  in  wis  our  day.  At  no 
period,  porhaps,  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  did  a  desire  of  doing 
good^  so  earnest,  meet  with  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  so  eager,  after  the  best  and 
likeliest  methods  of  carrying  the  de- 
sire into  accomplishment.  Amidst  all 
that  looks  dark  and  menacing,  in  the 

Csnt  exhibitions  of  socie^,  this,  at 
,  must  be  acknowledged — ^that 
never  was  there  a  greater  quantity  of 
thought  embarked  on  those  specula^ 
tions  which,  whether  with  Christian, 
or  merely  economical  writers,  have  the 
one  common  object  of  promoting  the 
worth  and  comfort  of  our  species.  It 
must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  mudi  of  this  benevolence,  and 
more  particularly,  when  it  aims  at 
some  Ailfilment,  by  a  combination  of 
many  individuEds,  is  rendered  abortive 
for  want  of  a  right  direction.    Were 


the  misleading  causes  to  which  phi* 
lanthropy  is  exposed,  when  it  operates 
among  a  crowded  assemblage  of  hu- 
man beings,  fuUy  understood,  then 
would  it  cease  to  be  a  paradox— >why 
there  should  either  be  a  steady  pro- 
gress  of  wretchedness  in  our  land,  in 
the  midst  of  its  charitable  institutians  ; 
or  a  steady  progress  of  profligacy,  in 
the  midst  of  its  churches,  and  Sab* 
bath  schools,  and  manifold  redaiming 
societies. 

The  great  and  leading  position 
which  Dr  Chalmers  advances  is  thist, 
that  die  same  moral  regimen  which^ 
under  the  parochial  and  eodesiastical 
system  of  Scotland,  has  been  set  up, 
and  with  so  much  effect,  in  her  coun- 
try parishes,'  may,  by  a  few  simple  and 
attainable  processes,  be  introduced  in- 
to the  most  crowded  of  her  cities,  and 
with  as  signal  and  conspicuous  an  ef^ 
feet  on  the  whole  habit  and  character 
of  their  population — that  the  simple 
relationship  which  obtains  between  a 
minister  and  his  people  in  the  former 
situation,  may  be  kept  up  with  aU  the 
purity  and  entireness  of  its  influences 
in  the  latter,  and  be  equally  available 
to  the  formation  of  a  well  conditioned 
peasantry— in  a  word,  that  there  is  no 
such  dissimilarity  between  town  and 
country,  as  to  prevent  the  great  na- 
tional superiority  of  ScotlEaid,  in  re- 
spect of  her  well  principled  and  well 
educated  people,  being  just  as  observ- 
able in  Gla^w  or  Edinburgh,  for 
example,  as  it  is  in  the  most  retired 
of  her  districts,  and  these  under  the 
most  diligent  process  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious cultivation.  So  that,  while 
the  profligacy  which  obtains  in  every 
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crowded  and  eonoeDtnled  mass  of  ha« 
man  beingSy  is  looked  upon  by  many 
a  philantuopist  as  one  of  those  help- 
lesa  and  irreclaimable  distempers  of 
the  body  politic^  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy — ^ne  maintains,  that  there  are 

under  ue  blessing  of  God,  wUl  stay 
tfaia  growing  calamity,  and  would,  by 
the  perseveFBDce  of  a  few  years,  land 
us  ill  a  purer  and  better  generation. 

I. — ^The  first  essential  step  towards 
the  assimilation  of  the  power  and  in- 
flaence  of  religion,  and  the  character 
of  its  ministers,  over  the  population  of 
large  towns,  to  that  exercised  in  coun- 
try parishes^  is  a  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  agency.  By  dividing  his 
parish  into  small  manageable  dis- 
triets— and  assigning  one  or  more  of 
his  friends  in  some  capacity  or  other 
to  each  of  them — and  vesting  them^ 
with  such  a  ripht  either  of  superiu- 
tendance  or  of  inquiry,  as  will  always 
be  found  to  be  grat^^y  met  by  the 
population— and  so  raidng  as  it  were 
a  ready  intermedium  of  oommunica- 
tkm  between  himself  and  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  his  paridi,  a  derg^an  may  at 
length  attain  an  aasimilation  in  point 
^  result  to  a  country  parish,  though 
not  in  the  means  by  which  he  arrived 
at  it.  He  can  in  his  own  person 
maintain  at  least  a  pretty  close  and 
habitual  intercourse  with  the  more 
remarkable  cases ;  and  as  for  the  moral 
charm  of  cordial  and  Christian  ac- 
qoaintanoeship,  he  can  spread  it  abroad 
by  deputation  over  that  portion  of  the 
city  which  has  been  assigned  to  him. 
In  this  way  an  influence  long  unftlt 
in  towns,  may  be  speedily  restored  to 
them,  and  they  know  nothing  of  this 
department  of  our  nature,  who  are 
blind  to  the  truth  of  the  position— 
ibat  out  of  the  simple  elements  of  at- 
tention, and  advice,  and  civility,  and 
good- win,  conveyed  through  the  tene- 
ments of  the  poor,  by  men  a  littie 
more  elevated  in  rank  than  themselves, 
a  fiir  more  purifying  and  even  more 
gradotts  operation  can  be  made  to  de- 
scend upon  them,  tiian  ever  will  be 
adhieved  by  any  other  of  the  minbtrsr 
tiona  of  chiarity. 

Such  arrangements  as  these  are  pe« 
coliarly  fitted  to  repair  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  a  dtv,  purely  com- 
mercial, necessarily  labours.  In  aU 
audi  dties  there  is  a  mighty  and  un- 
file space  intei^osed  between  the 
li%^  and  the  low^  in  consequence  of 
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whidi  they  aro  mntnaUy  blind  to  the 
real  cordialities  and  attractions  which 
belong  to  eadi  other,  and  a  resent* 
fbl  feding  is  apt  to  be  filtered,  either 
of  disdain  or  defiance.  To  de« 
stroy  all  such  unhappy  feelings  of  ani- 
modty  or  repugnance,  no  better  plan 
can  he  devised,  than  to  multinly  the 
agents  of  Christianity,  whose  delight  it 
may  be  to  go  fatih  among  the  people^ 
on  no  other  errand  than  of  pure  good 
will,  and  with  no  othor  ministrations 
than  those  of  respect  and  tenderness. 

Nothing,  we  tiiink,  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  naragraph  in  which 
Dr  Chalmers  winos  up  this  part  of 
his  argument. 

•'  There  is  one  leann  that  we  need  not  ■ 
teach,  for  experienoe  has  already  taii|ght  it. 
Mid  that  is,  the  kindly  influenoe  whidi  the 
mere  pieieDce  of  a  human  being  haa  upon 
his  fellows.  Let  the  attention  you  bestow 
upon  another  be  the  genuine  enumation  of 
good  win — and  there  is  only  one  thing  more 
to  make  it  irresistible.  The  readiest  way  of 
finding  access  to  a  man*s  heart,  is  to  go  to- 
his  bou8e-.-aiid  there  to  perform  die  deed 
of  kindness,  or  to  aeqmt  youisdf  of  tfaa 
wonted  and  the  looked-for  acknowledg-. 
menL  By  putting  youisdf  under  the  roof 
of  a  poor  neighbour,  you  in  a  manner  put 
yourself  under  his  protection— you  render 
him  for  the  time  your  superior— you  throw 
your  reception  on  his  generosity,  and  be  as- 
sured that  it  is  a  confidence  which  wiU  d« 
most  never  fail  you.  If  Christianity  be  the 
eirand  on  whidi  you  move,  it  will  open  for 
you  the  door  of  every  family ;  and  even  the 
profane  and  the  profligate  w31  oome  to  i». 
cognise  the  worto  of  that  prindpb  which 
prompts  the  unwearied  assiduity  of  your 
services.  By  every  circuit  which  you  make 
amongst  them,  you  will  attain  a  higher 
vantage-ground  of  mord  and  spirituaT  in- 
fluence—and in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  ferodty  of  a  city  population,  be 
assured  that,  in  your  rounds  of  visitatioD* 
you  will  meet  with  none  of  it,*  even  among 
the  lowest  receptades  of  human  worthless- 
ness.  This  is  the  home-walk  in  which  you 
earn,  if  not  a  proud,  at  least  a  peacdul  p»> 
polarity— the  popularity  of  the  heart— 4he 
greetmgs  of  men  who,  touched  even  by 
your  cheapest  and  easiest  services  of  kin^ 
ness,  have  nothing  to  ^ve  but  their  wishes 
of  kindness  back  again ;  but  in  giving  these 
have  crowned  your  pious  attentions  with 
the  only  popularity  that  is  worth  the  aqiir- 
ing  aAer — ^the  popularity  that  is  won  in  the 
bosom  of  famihes,  and  at  the  side  of  death** 
beds." 

II.  A  second  most  essential  step  to- 
wards the  assimilation  of  a  city  and  a 
country  parish,  is  one  simple  and  un- 
embarrassed relationship  between  the 
heritors  and  the  kiik-fiession.     Into 
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UM^detafliof  tifi  p«t  of  the  fttApli- 
let  it  it  Medkn  worn  to  «&feer.  S«f«» 
fioe  it  to  n^y  tbit  Dr  ClialiDCn  oon* 
tends  for  fliiicqiittaUe  BriTileji^  of  a 
city  detgyman^  that  he  «tuill«njoy  the 
Bime  vdveatages  with  the  Tery  hum* 
blent  nunitter  of  die  eetablnhineBt 
in  hit  town  retired  odiintrj  parish,  if 
thu,  njB  he>  be  to  atrtte  Ottt  ftom 
the  kK«l  systaai  of  any  one  eifty^  it  ia 
dbo  to  Mi  Ml  with  Che  seaetal  and 
orisinaiiyitcmof  Soatbnd.  If  it  be 
to  iinpart  a  ftm  ftooi  the  {wuvkiueay 
it  is  with  the  view  of  perfecting  and 
atiengtheiiiiiff  that  whide  by  whidi 
it  is  a  poattble  thing  to  impart  the 
cordiality,  and  the  moral  diacnpline, 
and  the  eontiamtive  virtue  ik  the 
pfovineea  along  with  it. 

III.  The  thiid  esMntial  atep  to* 
fUttds  tile  assxmflation  of  a  town  with 
a  oountnr  i>aridi,  ia  an  entire  exemp* 
tion  of  the  minister  fh>m  all  the  secu- 
larities  which  of  late  years  have  been 

ressively  heaped  upon  his  office^ 
wMch  are  stiU  augmenting  upon 
it,  at  a  rato  of  rapid  and  planning  aoii 
cottratetion.  Dr  Chahnera  exposes 
Are  misdikf  of  such  secnlarities  by  a 
DSitatiTe  of  the  way  in  which  the 
sanctiw  of  the  clerical  profession  has 
been  disturbed  and  violated.  This  we 
give  entire. 

^*  AdMiBg  tte  fe&fitHt  our  bniy  knd, 
tHio  ate  ever  on  me  wing  of  activity,  and, 
iHietiicr  fa  ehixiimtaDoei  of  peaoe  or  of  war, 
sM  at  lU  tfanos  ft^ng  the  imimbeof  some 
natiotnl  movaBwrit  or  other,  n  is  not  to  be 
wondersd  at,  that  a  teries  of  truMactions 
AooUl  be  emiMMitl^  flcMviog  tietwoen  the 
jlMNfupouB  of  me  tmpffo,  mm  its  oiitaat 
ptoviaoeSt  TbcM  are  wtt  NuButanoci  a^nch 
past  ihMiog^  eut  pahUc  offices,  nom  scA- 
men  and  tulois,  to  Ihehr  vdativei  at  home ; 
.•-4hete  aie  letteit  of  iomniy  sent  back  agda 
Aom  these  lelalives  i-^there  is  all  the  con 
nMbondeboe,  and  aH  the  bosmess  of  diafts^ 
ana  other  negotiafioas,  nfiich  ensue  upon 
the  deoesse  of  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor  ;«^^eie 
is  fbe  Hfhok  tribe  of  hosptal  aUowanees,  the 
paymeat  of  pennons,  and  a  variety  of  other 
hmis,  wlni»,  an  taken  together,  would 
msfkeoot  a  voy  stzange  and  tecfions  enu^ 


••  The  InfivUtnals  wifim/hom  these  trans. 
aMbns  are  canried  od»  need  to  be  verified. 
Th^live  In  some  pariifli  or  other;  and*Who 
can  bs  ntttr  fte  the  letfoiMd  purpose,  than 
the  paridi  minister  ?  He  is,  or  he  ocu;ht  to 
he*  acq^fated  with  every  one  of  his  pa- 
lishionen;  and  this  acquaintance,  which  he 
neyer  can  obtain  in  towns,  but  by  yean  of 
ministerial  ezertioa  amonnt  them,  tt  turned 
to  an  object  desaractive  ofthe  very  principle 
\on  which  he  was  adected  li» -such  a  BcnrioB. 


ItarfUfes  fafm  Ml  a  larit wUch  trteshs  hi 
upon  his  atimstesiai  cScertkxM;  wfakhwid. 
ens  his  distance  fiom  his  peepkt  and,  n 
the  end,  makes  him  m  unfit  for  ceilifyiuga 
single  clause  of  infomuktion  about  them,  as 
the  most  pnvate  individual  in  his  ad^. 
boudiood. 

**Yetsolti8.  tliendnigterhihe  organ  of 
many  a  oommtintcatioa  between  his  people 
a]|d  the  oftccs  hi  Londoa.'-and  many  a 
i^saiy  sigaatare  is  exacted  ftom  him,— «ad 
a  woild  of  maaagaoieat  is  demhedapos 
his  shonUUis,.  and»  iMleadef  siMhig  like 
his  firthen  m  efiue,  sanoonded  by  the  the* 
ology  of  prnent  and  other  days,  he  mart 
now  turn  his  study  into  a  ooundag-room, 
and  have  his  well-arranged  Cabinet  before 
him,  fitted  up  with  its  sections  and  its  other 
oonveniendes,  fbr  notices,  and  dupSeates, 
and  an  the  scraps  and  mcBMnnda  of  a  tta» 
nilbld  oonespoiidcndab 

*•  Bnt  the  hislny  doss  not  slop  hen^ 
The  enunpk  of  govemsseat  has  desesadod, 
and  is  now  quickly  runninf  throv^  the 
whole  field  of  private  and  indiridual  agency. 
The  rqpdation  of  the  business  of  prize- 
monies,  is  one  out  of  several  examplea  that 
occur  to  me.  Hie  emiflration  of  new  set- 
tlen  to  Canada  was  anomer.  The  busincas 
ofthe  Kinkidi  beouest  is  a  third.  It  daca 
iMit  appear,  diat  there  is  any  act  of  govcR^ 
ment  antfanhmg  the  amits  in  this  aoaller 
IS  fix  on  the  deigy,  as  £e  ergaas  either  for 
tile  transaction  of  their  bunaess,  or  the 
conveyance  of  thek  information  to  the  people 
of  the  land.  But  they  find  it  convenient  to 
follow  tile  example  of  government,  and  have 
according^  done  sa;  and,  b  this  way,  a 
mighw  host  of  schedules,  and  cnculars,  and 


primed  forms,  wldi  kng  bhmk  spaces,  1 
themiBister  wil  have  die  ooodneas  to  fill 
up,aoeoidingtothebestof  his  knowkdge» 
oome  into  mustering  competitieB  with  mo 
whole  of  his  other  dahns,  and  his  other  en- 
gagements.^ It  ii  true*  that  the  minister 
may,  in  this  casoi  decline  to  have  the  good- 
ness ;  but  then,  the  people  are  appri^  of 
the  arrangement,  ana,  trained  as  tnej  have 
been,  too  well,  to  look  up  to  the  minister  aa 
aneraanofdvilaooemmodation,  will  they 
lay  suse  to  his  dwdUng-pIaoe,  and  pour 
vqpoB  mm  with  their  inqniriee;  and  the 
cruel  altesRuaive  is  laid  upon  him  ei^er  to 
obstruct  the  convenienoe  of  his  parisbianers, 
and  bid  them  from  his  presence,  or  to  take 
die  whole  weight  of  a  management  that  has 
been  so  indiscreetly  and  so  wantonly  assign- 
ed to  him.  In  this  painftil  strug^e  between 
the  Idndness  of  his  natore,  and  the  primi« 
tire  and  essential  duties  of  his  office,  he 
may  happen  to  fix  on  the  worss,  and  not  en 
thebctlerpart  ItisnotiMaon,'that«ven» 
tat  such  a  aorvioa,  I  should  leave  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  weed  and  maycc  But,  in  an 
unlucky  moment,  I  did  so,  along,  I  believe, 
with  a  vast  m^rity  of  my  brethren ;  and 
out  of  the  muldtode  of  other  doinas,  flrom 
dus  source  of  employnient  done,  which  are 
now  pait,.aod  have  sunk  hito  obU^Asoy  the 
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of  KJiWHy  flgnatnns  in 

ooe4fty^  ii  afl  fluu  iny  diizy  iccoIkctloD 
haibeenabl 


«• 


I  able  «D  Inm  sDd  to 

r  die  cspeoitiBg  o. , 

^ )  fm  wSh,  CTW  l^  nrfwite  indi 

vMlwds,  k  v  BOt «» beiPondeECditt,  if  chari- 
teMe  boditfihmiU,  «t  att  tioM,  look  te 
oi»  tttbMwienqr  to  tWr  •dbeiries  and  IheB 
opaMianaoflMMr<ieMa.  Wlwnapatiio- 
tieteiA,4it  •  W«lnlooiiii)«i9ptiA,Uams 
in  all  Aa  ^kadoar  of  a  nation's  munifi- 
€mia,«Bd  a  natioB'ii^EafitudevMimtlie 
piddle  «y«,-^ho  ihaU  faave  the  hardihood 
to  tdnie  a  dn^  item  of  die  hidden  oo- 
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w«k  of  a  Cbrisdaii  teacher  ifi  0000^ 
by  itself,  toengroH  and  take  pOflKS« 
sian  of  die  entire  poweia  of  any  Bin- 
t  if  he  be  duly  and 


gle  man  y  flcndihat  ».«<%>»«  <w«>'^  '— ^ 
hcnnly  csdled  upon  to  attend  *  to  mat- 
ters^ not  only  sepante  and  distinct 
from,  hot  absolutdv  inreconcileabb 
with  ihe  disdiaige  or  his  loftier  du« 
tiea,  he  nniBt  by  degrees  become  In- 
digent to^  and  inoi^aUe  of  his  own 
sacred  f^nMdoDS,  a  soirytnniof  faiiai- 
nessy  and  a  Ifdcwymui  and  inefficient 
to  teraie  a  msw  ««■  ^_^,«'T^  ^T  servant  of  God.  There  is  somcthmg 
ope»tiflnthatU«i«ted  torn  him  ?^S^    dignified  and  noble  iti  tlie  foUowmg 

'^^t^S^^^'i^^^^l    oteervations: 

end^aeeorfmisly.  from.tta.  r^^Jj^l.^       u  i^  «yno  more  abont  Ihe  di«cl 

blow  whidi  the  prevailing  ^atem^  our 
* -i.  -*  i--.^i.    ;«  •«-  ...  ^y 


heatfT  load  of  oniiroltatiiina  and  oartiAcateay 
viii  the  additiond  BHigularitjr  of  having  to 


do  with  dbo  diawiag  of  SMNugF,  and  die 
keeping  of  it  in  aai^  eaatody,  andte  ded- 
Btfof  it  oat  in  nan  dkoMteaiypaMeiB 
aeeoiding  to  die  Mods  aad  dfoonatanoei  of 
the  wSea'^^-idl,  aH  is  fdaoed  opai  the 
ihoidtos  of  *e  aheady  jaded  and  ovetbom 


That  ifl  this  is  radically  wrong  and 
'^niaamsy  no  person  can  deny—end 
Dr  Ckdmen  iMrebr  feeemmeiids  the 
s«bititalion«f  %  for  dertcal  agency. 
He  say*  Tigbtty  md  bewrtiftdiy. 

The  l^men  require  no  more  dian  a  cor- 
net view  of  the  inwoitance  of  the  substitu- 
tion which  we  now  demand  fhnn  diem,  and, 
whtfi  that  is  given,  diCT  wHl  oome  forth,  in 
hundzeda,  from  didr  hiding  places.  The 
nnks  of  philanlhrapj  will  soon  fin,  and  this 
fine  oitv  be  put  into  a  glow  with  generous 
widies,  and  high  and  ubend  devisings  for 
the  good  of  her  pomdadon.  Instead  of  mi- 
nisteisbdngbiou^t  down  to  the  habit  of 
merchants,  mercliants  wiU  be  brought  up  to 
tone  and  habit  of  miiusters.  And  if,  through 
the  mvcmding  scale  of  charity,  some  of  them 
should  rise  so  h^  as  to  do  what  was  done 
bf  the  Elders  ofothcr  days— if,  unashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  diey  should  stand 
intrepi£y  forth  as  the  guides  and  comfort-, 
en  of  the  people— if,  not  unwilling,  and 
not  afnid  to  vary  the  laboun  of  the  count- 
ing-house, with  die  labours  of  an  affection- 


towns  must,  at  length,  in  this  way,  ^ve  to 
the  cause  of  piactical  Christianity,  m  our 
congregations  and  parishes.  I  proceed  to 
aaothev  effect,  stiH  more  palpable,  if  not 
more  preiudidal,  than  the  former.  It  will 
keep  back  and  dmde  die  theological  li- 
tenture  of  ScotlancL 

**  These  is  nothing  in  the  contrast  which 
I  am  now  to  offer,  between  the  dieology  of 
ouri^ nd  diat  of  anodiv,  which pn  not 
hii^y  hoooiirabla  to  die  present  race  of 
clergymen.  The  tntdi  is,  that  they  have 
k^  their  ground  so  well  agaipst  the  whole 
of  this  Masting  and  dsgcnenting  operation, 
as  to  sender  it  necessaiy,  for  die  purpose  of 
giving  fiiU  ^ect  to  my  argument,  that  I 
shoidd  look  forward,  m  pen^iective,  to  die 
next  ufe,  and  oaBspute  the  inevitable  difier- 
enoe  ^Sich  must  obtain  between  its  Utera- 
tuie  and  Uiat  of  the  hat  generation. 

"  On  leolong  back  to  the  distance  of  half 
a-OBSitiiry,  we  behold  the  picture  of  a  church 
•domed  by  dM  Utenture  of  her  plergy.  It 
is  of  DO  consequence  to  the  argument,  that 
.the  whole  of  mis  literature  was  not  profes* 
rionaL  Fait  of  it  was  so ;  and  every  part 
of  it  proved,  at  least,  the  fact,  diat  diere 
was  time,  and  tranquilli^,  and  iuH  protec* 
tion  from  aU  diat  was  uncongenial  for  die 
bboure  of  the  understanding.  I  cannot  but 
kiek  back  widi  reeret,  bordering  upon  envy, 
to  that  period  in  me  history  of  our  clrordi, 
when  her  ministers  companied  widi  die 
sages  of  phUosophy,  and  bore  away  an  equal 


mg-nouse,  wiw  oie  uuiuun  m  ou  aucvuwu-  gages  of  pbuosopny,  ana  oore  away  an  c^um 

ate  urgency  amongst  the  chambers  of  the  g|„^^  ^f  ^  public  veneration-^when  the 

ack,  and  the  afflicted,  and  die  dying,  they  p^tiiiatkoies  of  Aume,  as  he  qported  his  un- 

ahaU  bring  bade  the  habH  of  the  olden  time,  guided  hour,  among  the  circles  of  the  cn- 

amongrt  our  &mifies-*another  generation  |ffhtened,  were  met  by  the  pastors  of  hum- 

vdl  not  pass  away,  tiU  dieyhave  brought  ^le  Preabytorianiam,  who,  e^  in  reach 

bade  alt  the  piety,  and  aU  the  kmdncas  of  and  in  accomplishment  to  himself,  could 

the  olden  time  aknig  widi  it  icpel  the  ibrce  «f  all  his  aophistiies,  and  so- 

In  the  latter  pflrt  ef  lldB  cOoqusDt ^'         "^'^  ***"  *""* 

eompodtioiiy  Dr  Chdm^n  points  out 
ihe  evfl  consequences  that  must  result 
fiom  the  accnmnlation  of  secular  du- 
ties on  the  clergymen  of  large  cities, 
mon  their  duoacter  as  ministers  of 
fSgton^  and  also  upon  the  theologieal 
Ifterotnte  of  Soothind.  He  h^s  doim 
that  undeniable  'pnnoiple,    that  idxe 


babe  him  into  sUenco-^when  this 
■ubtk  Mid  profound  of  infidels  aimed  hia 
Aedsive  thrust  at  the  Christian  testimony, 
and  a  minister  of  our  chnioh,  and  he, 
toe,  4he  mimster  of  a  town,  dared  all 
the  hazards  of  the  inteUectual  warfare, 
and  bore  the  palm  of  superiority  away  from 
hmi-4-In  a  word,  I  look  back,  as  I  do  upcm 
aaoeneof  departed  gtory,  to  diat  period, 
when  theck^gy  ef  our  oticfi  could  ply  <ta6 
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tolls  of  an  imbfoken  idlitiide»  and  aend  forth 
the  fruits  of  them,  hi  one  lidi  tide  of  moral 
and  literary  improvement  o?er  our  land. 
It  is  true,  that  all  the  labours  of  that  pe- 
riod were  not  rendered  up,  in  one  oonse« 
crated  offering,  to  the  cause  of  iheoLogj.  It 
is  true,  that  among  the  names  of  Wallace, 
and  Henry,  and  Robertson,  and  Blair,  and 
M*  Knight,  and  Campbell,  some  can  be 
singled  out,  who  diose  the  classic  walk,  or 
gave  up  their  talent  to  the  speculations  of 
^eral  philosophy.  Yet  the  hialoiy  of  each 
individual  amongst  them,  proves  that,  in 
these  days,  there  was  time  for  the  exercise 
of  talent  ■  that  these  were  the  days,  when 
he,  among  the  priesthood,  who  had  an  ex- 
clusive taste  for  theology,  could  give  the 
whole  force  of  his  mind  to  its  contempla- 
'^ons— Aat  these  were  the  days,  when  a 
generoin  enthusiasm  for  the  glories  of  his 
prdfessbn,  met  with  nothing  to  stifle  or  vul- 
garise it--that  these  were  the  dajrs,  when 
Sie  man  of  prayer,  and  the  man  of  gospel 
miniBtrations,  could  give  himself  wholly  to 
these  things,  and  bring  forth  the  evidence 
of  his  profiting,  either  in  authorship  to  i^, 
or  in  weekly  addresses  to  the  people  of  his 
own  congregation.  It  is  true,  that  the  names 
which  I  have  now  gathered,  are  aU  from  the 
field  of  a  lofry  and  conspicuous  literature. 
Yet  I  chiefly  count  upon  them,  as  the  to- 
kens of  such  a  leisure,  and  of  sudi  a  seclu- 
sion, and  of  such  an  habitual  opportunity, 
for  the  exercises  of  retirement,  as  would 
sive  tenfold  effect  to  the  worthiest  and  most 
devoted  ministas  of  a  former  genera^ion^i 
as  enabled  the  Hamilton  and  Gillies  of  our 
own  city,  to  shed  a  holier  influence  around 
them,  and  have  throned,  in  the  remem- 
brance of  living  men,  the  Erskine,  and 
Walker,  and  Black,  of  our  metropolis,  who 
maintained,  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
history,  the  aspect  of  sacredness,  and  gave 
eveij  hour  of  their  existence  to  its  contem*  . 
pUtions  and  its  labours. 

**  What  is  it  that  must  cause  all  resem- 
blance of  this  to  disappear  from  a  future  ge- 
neration ?  Not  that  their  lot  will  be  cast  in 
an  age  of  little  mexu  Not  that  Nature  will 
send  forth  a  blight  over  the  face  of  our 
establishment,  and  wither  up  all  the  graces 
and  talents  whidi,  at  one  time,  signalized  it. 
Not  that  some  adverse  revolution  of  the  ele- 
ments will  bring  along  with  it  some  strange 
desolating  influence  on  die  genius  and  liter- 
ature of  ttie  priesthood.  The  explanation  is 
nearer  at  hand,  and  we  need  not  seek  for  it 
among  the  wilds  or  the  obscurities. <Mf  mysti- 
cism. Nature  will  just  be  as  libcnd  as  be- 
fore ;  and  bring  forth  the  strongest  and  the 
healdiiest  sperimens  of  mind,  in  as  great  a- 
bundanee  as  ever ;  and  will  cast  abroad  no 
killing  influence  at  all,  to  stunt  any  one  <^ 
its  asmiing  energies ;  and  will  just,  if  she 
haye  nee  play,  be  as  vigorous  with  the  mo- 
ral as  with  the  physical  productions  of  a  for- 
mer generation.  This  change,  of  which  the 
ha  wilf  be  unquestionable,  however  much 
the  cause  may  elude  the  public  observation, 
win  not  be  the  work  of  Nature,  but  of  man. 


COcfc 


There  will  be  no  deoay  of  taloit  whatever^ 
in  respect  to  the  existence  of  it  The  only 
decay  will  be  in  the  exercise  of  talent  It 
will  be  that  her  solitudes  have  all  been  vio- 
lated—that  her  claims  haye  all  been  unheed- 
ed and  despised— that  her  ddieacieshave  aU 
been  overtwme— above  eveiy  thing,  that  her 
exertions  and  her  capabilities  uve  beoi 
grossly  misunderstood— it  not  being  known 
how  much  restraint  stifles  her— and  the  em- 
ployments of  ordinary  business  yulgsrise 
her— and  distraction  impedes  the  march  of 
her  greater  enterprizes— and  the  fatigue  she 
incurs  by  her  own  exercises,  if  accumulated  by 
the  fiitigue  of  other  exercises,  which  do  not 
belong  to  her,  may  at  length  enervate  and 
exhaust  her  altogether.  Thus  it  is,  that  an 
unlearned  public  may  both  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mischief,  and  lament  the  evils  of 
it,  and  yet  be  utteriy  blind  to  the  foct,  that 
it  is  a  mischief  of  their  own  doing.  They 
la^  dieir  own  rude  estimate  on  a  profession, 
or  ^e  cares  and  the  labours  of  which  they 
have  no  experience— and,  instead  of  cheer- 
ing, do  thejr  scowl  upon  the  men  who  vindi- 
cate the  pnvileges  of  our  order.  Thqr  are 
perpetually  measuring  the  ludiits  taa  the 
conveniendes  of  literary  business,  of  iriiich 
they  know  nothing,  by  the  habits  and  con- 
yeniendes  of  oroinary  business,  of  which 
they  know  something.  And  thus  it  is,  thafc 
instead  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  the 
blind,  in  the  first  instance,  turn  upon  their 
leaders— they  give  the  whole  weight  of  their 
infiuence  and  opinion  to  that  crud  process, 

S'  which  the  most  enli^tened  priesmood  in 
e  world,  if  they  subimt  to  it,  may,  by  the 
lapse  of  one  generation  more,  sink  down  in- 
to a  state  of  contentment  with  the  tamest, 
and  the  humblest,  and  the  paltriest  attain- 
ments. Nor  will  it  at  all  alleviate,  but  fear- 
fully embitter,  the  whde  malignity  of  thb 
system,  should  its  operation  be  such,  that, 
in  a  succeeding  age,  both  our  priests  and 
our  people  will  sit  down  in  quietness,  and 
in  great  mutual  satisfaction  with  each  other 
---the  one  fired  by  no  ambition  for  profos- 
nonal  excellence ;  the  odier  actuated  by  no 
demand  for  it — the  one  peaceably  leaning 
down  to  the  business  of  such  services  as  they 
may  be  called  to  bear ;  the  other  not  seek- 
ing, and  not  caring  for  higher  services. 

**  Every  thing  mat  is  said  for  the  evils  of 
such  a  system,  should  devate,  in  public  es- 
timation, all  our  living  clergymen.  It  came 
upon  them  in  the  wuy  of  gradual  accumula- 
tion ;  and,  at  each  distinct  step,  it  wore  the 
aspect  of  a  benevolent  and  kind  accommoda- 
tion to  the  humbler  orders  of  sodety.  They 
are  not  to  bUme  that  it  has  been  admitted ; 
and  I  call  upon  the  public  to  admire,  that 
they  have  stood  so  well  its  adverse  influence 
on  all  their  professional  labours.  But  there 
is  one  prinaple  in  human  nature,  which,  if 
the  system  be  not  done  away,  will,  m  time, 
give  a  most  tremendous  certainty  to  all  our 
predictions.  It  does  not  bear  so  hard  on  the 
natural  indolence  of  man,  to  spend  his  life 
in  bustling  and  miscellaneous  activity,  as  to 
spend  his  life  in  meditation  and  prayer.  The 
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ftmer  ii  ipuSsanStf  tfie  eider  ooone  of    then  may  be  lamm  fat  the  prniaxtB  of  fbe 
rfwifince.     The  two  habits  suit  veiy  ill  to-        ''  ""        .   .  ..       - 

gedier ;  and,  in  some  individuals,  there  is 
an  ntter  inoompatibility  betwixt  them.    But 


understanding;  but  there  is  a  want  of  im- 
pulse. The  mind  is  apt  to  languiah  in  the 
midst  of  a  wUdemess,  where,  sonounded 


ahould  the  altmative  be  presented  of  adopt-  peiAuips  by  uncoQgenial  npixits,  it  stagnates 
ing  the  one  habit  or  the  other  singly,  the  and  g^ers  the  rust  of  decay,  by  its  mere 
poeition  is  unquestionable,  that  it  were  bet-  distance  from  sympathy  and  '^imiplg,  and 
tcr  for  the  ease,  and  iStut  health,  and  the  ge-  the  animating  oonyerse  of  men  who  possess 
neiBl  tone  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness,  uat  a  kindred  taste,  and  are  actuated  by  a  kin- 
dred ambitkm.  Transport  the  possessor  of 
such  a  mind  to  a  town,  and  he  there  meets 
with  much  to  arouse  him  out  of  all  this  dor- 
mancy. He  will  find  his  way  to  men,  whose 
views  and  pursuits  are  in  hvmony  widi  his 
own^-and  he  will  be  refreshed  for  action. 


a  man  should  lend  out  his  person  to  all  the 
variety  of  demands  for  attendance,  and  of 
demands  for  ordinary  business,  which  are 
bcooriit  to  bear  upon  him,  than  that  he 
diomd  give  up  his  mind  to  the  labours  of  a 
strenuous   and    sustained    thoughtfulness. 


Now,  just  calculate  the  force  of  the  tempta-  ,  by  the  encouragement  of  their  society— and 


tion  to  abandon  study,  and  to  abandon  idio- 
hrship,  when  personal  comfort  and  the  pub- 
lic vmoe,  both  unite  to  lure  him  away  from 
them— when  the  popular  smile  would  insi- 
nuate him  into  such  a  path  of  employment, 
as,  if  he  once  enter,  he  most  bidsdieu  to  all 
the  stem  exerdses  of  a  contemplative  soli- 


he  will  fed  himself  more  linked  with  the 
peat  literary  public,  by  his  personal  anprox-  i 
unation  to  some  of  its  most  distii^bhed 
members— and  communicatbns  from  the 
eminent,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  will 
now  pour  upon  hmi  in  greater  abundance— 
and  above  dl,  in  die  improved  facilities  of 


tode;  and  the  popular  frown  glares  upon  authorship,  and  from  his  actual  podtioii 
*i^.  _^ *  i-  -.i.:-u  u i-u* within  the  limits  of  a  theatre,  where  his  ta- 
lents are  no  sooner  put  forth  into  exercise^ 
than  the  fruits  of  them  may  be  brought  out 
into  exhibition— in  all  this,  we  say,  there  is 
a  power  and  a  vivacity  of  excitement,  which 
may  set  most  actively  agoing  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  his  genius,  and  turn  to  its  right 
account  those  faculties  which,  else,  had  with- 
ered in  slothfulness,  and,  under  die  bleak 
influences  of  an  uncheered  and  unstimulated 
solitude,  might  finally  have  expired. 

**  This  applies,  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  li- 
terature of  theology,  and  gives  us  to  see  how 
much  the  cities  ofour  land  might  do  for  the 
advancement  of  its  interests.  They  miglit 
cast  a  wakefrd  eye  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try— and  single  out  all  the  splendour  and 
superiority  of  talent  which  they  see  in  our 
establishment— and  cause  it  to  emerge  out 
of  its  surroundine  obscurity— and  dehver  it 
from  the  chill  and  langour  of  an  uncongenial 
situation— and  transplant  it  into  a  kindlier 
r^gbn,  where,  idiielded  from  all  that  is  ad- 
verse to  the  play  or  exercise  of  mind,  and 
encouraged  to  exertion  by  an  approving  and 
intelligent  piety,  it  may  give  its  undivided 
labour  to  things  sacred,  and  have  its  soli- 
tude for  meditation  on  these  things,  varied 
only  by  such  sinritual  exercises  out  of  doois, 
as  mi^t  have  for  their  single  object  the  in- 
crease of  Christian  worth  and  knowledge  a- 
mongst  the  population. 

This  is  what  cities  might  do  for  Theology. 
But  what  is  it  that  they  in  fact  do  for  it  ? 
The  two  essential  elements  for  literary  ex- 
ertion, ara  excitement  and  leisure.  The 
first  is  ministered  in  abundance  out  of  all  those 
diversities  of  taste  and  understanding  which 
run  along  the  scale  of  a  mighty  population. 
The  second  element,  if  we  give  way  roudi 
longer  to  the  system  which  prevails  among 
you— if  we  lav  no  check  upon  your  exeip 
tions,  and  make  no  stand  asainst  the  va- 
riety of  your  inconsiderate  demands  upon 
us— if  we  resign  our  own  right  of  judgment 


that  retireaient,  in  which  he  might  conse- 
crate Us  best  powers  to  the  best  interests  of 
a  mSbf  misled  and  miscalculating  generation 
—when  the  hosannahs  of  the  multitude 
dieer  lum  on  to  what  may  be  oomparativdy 
termed  a  Hfe  of  amusonent ;  and  the  con- 
dmination,  both  of  unlettered  wealth  and 
unlettered  poverty,  is  made  to  rest  upon  his 
name,  should  he  refuse  to  let  down  the  pain- 
fol  discipline  of  his  mind,  by  frittering  it  aU 
away  amongst  those  lighter  varieties  of  ma- 
nagement, and  of  exertion,  which,  by  the 
pmctice  of  our  dties,  are  habitually  laid  up- 
on him.  Such  a  temptation  must  come,  m 
time,  to  be  irresistible ;  and,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  yidded  to,  must  there  be  a  por- 
tion of  talent  withdrawn  from  the  literature 
of  theology.  There  must  be  the  desertion 
ef  an  that  is  fine,  and  exquisite,  and  lofty, 
in  its  contemplations.  There  must  be  a  re- 
lapse from  the  sdenoe  and  the  industry  of  a 
former  generation.  There  must  be  a  dedine 
of  tfaeok^gieal  attaimnents,  and  theological 
aathordiip.  There  must  be  steady  process 
of  decay  and  of  deterioration,  m  this  brandi 
of  our  national  literature.  There  must  be 
a  descending  movement  towards  the  tame, 
and  the  feeble,  and  the  common-place.  And 
thus,  for  the  wretched  edat  of  getting  clergy 
to  do,  with  their  hands,  what  thousands  can 
do  as  wdl  as  they,  may  our  dties  come,  at 
length,  to  barter  away  the  labour  of  their 
BUMS,  and  give  such  a  blow  to  theology, 
that,  amon^  men  of  scholarship  and  gene- 
ral cultivation,  it  will  pass  for  the  most  lan- 
guishing of  the  sdences. 

**  Am  here  I  cannot  but  advert  to  the 
observation  of  Hume,  who,  be  his  authority 
in  rdigkn  what  it  may,  must  be  admitted 
to  have  very  high  authority  in  all  matters  of 
mere  litoary  experience.  He  tdls  us,  in 
the  history  of  his  own  life,  that  a  great  dty 
is  the  only  fit  resideni^p-for  a  man  of  letters ; 
sad  his  assertion  is  founded  on  a  true  dis- 
onunent  of  our  nature.    In  the  country. 


Df  Chalmers*  Semm^  qfLargt  T^wu, 


mes,  and  follow  the  imptilM  of  a  pobUc, 
wku,  witbOMt  atpcrienct  on  the  matter^  oa 
fed  no  •jwwiAy  and  haw  no  jtat  adcula. 
tkA  about  the  pecuKantiea  of  dencal  en^ 
ployment— thai  should  we  be  robbed  of 
Siii  aBQond  denent  albogcthv.  We  ihould 
lie  under  the  matigniftf  of  an  Bgjfptian  boiu 
dage— bcickt  axe  requixfd  of  ut,  and  wa 
have  no  itiaw.  The  pttbUc  would  like  to 
tee  aU  the  solidities  of  srgumenU  and  all 
^  giaces  of  pemusion,  aoMidated  wilh  the 
cauee  of  aaoed  litciatute.  Bu*  then  they 
would  desolate  the  sanctuaries  of  fiteratiixe; 
Thej  wovdddng  away  mbd  fimm  the  em- 


fkjmtat^oiWbmltaA  They  woidd  kave 
not  cne  momcmt  of  tans  oi  of  tranqnUlifef  < 
for  €tMi  pUBuiis  of  lxteiatur&  They  wouA 
eoosome  by  a  thousand  |i»aussifirous  aervi^ 
lities  all  those  enei^sies  of  uie  inner  maii» 
which  mi^t»  every  one  of  them,  beoonse- 
ciatiBd  with  efibrt,  to  tiK  advancenient  of 
Uteratarc.  In  one  word,  tbcy  would  d»« 
ihRioa  the  guazdkas  of  thia  sacMd  csase 
fromi  the  aatuial  emasency  of  their  effioft 
akogedier  ^-«nd,  weighing  tfana  down  with 
the  buiden  of  other  senriess,  they  would 
mlguise  them  out  of  all  their  taste  and  all 
thenr  generous  aBpnga  after  litentuie.** 
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The  IJfi  and  Errors  tjfJolm  JhaUaiL,* 


Though  at  the  end  of  the  "  Short 
Memoir  of  the  Author"  we  obaerve  the 
initials,  J.  B.  N.,  yet  we  have  no  doubt 
that  we  owe  this,  which  is  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  amusing  reprint 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  notice^  to 
the  excellent  and  venerable  Mr  Ni- 
chols, whose  genuine  love  for  liter- 
ary history  has  already  been  so  well 
displayed  in  the  productions  which 
have  issued  from  his  press.  The  pub- 
lisher of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
and  the  compiler  of  the  Literary  Aneo- 


England  at  the  banning  of  the  lasi 
century.  The  period  in  which  the 
Livery  of  London  could  name  John 
Dunton  among  its  members,  was  in- 
deed a  very  remarkable  one ;  and  its 
history,  civil,  politioal,  military,  ecde- 
Mastic,  and  even  literary,  may  in  ge-^ 
neral  be  conceived  to  be  pretty  weQ 
known.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  all 
the  innumerable  treatises  which  have 
preserved  for  us  so  much  minujte  infixrn 
mation  ooneemmg  all  the  great  peri 
sonages  of  that  age,  from  Queen  Ann^ 


dotes,  could  not  possibly  have  amused  and  George  I.  up  to  Swift,  Addison, 

a  portion  of  his  old  age  with  any  occu-  and  Steele, — ^it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 

padon  more  congeniS  to  his  own  taste  there  still  remain  many,  very  many 

*•  ».\      ^l_ •_▲>._  J^^^>.    ^^   *Vk«a  vkAin^i 


than  with  the  superintendence  of  this 
new  edition  of  the  Autobiography  of 
the  once  celebrated,  or  at  least  noto- 
rious, though  now  forgotten,  John 
Dunton.  Neither,  unless  we  are  much 
mistaken,  oould  he  easily  have  drawn 
out  ftom  Uie  n^ected  mines  of  our 
minor  hterature,  any  thing  more  likely 
to  find  fevour  in  the  eyes  of  those  read- 


points,  in  regard  to  which  a  common 
reader  is  left  to  complete  for  hlmsdf 
the  unfinished  picture  that  has  come 
idown  to  us.  Those  who  take  the 
trouble  to  nerase  the  two  oomdy  octa- 
vos which  have  now  been  given  to  us 
hj  Mr  Niehols,  will  perhaps  havehttle 
difficulty  in  confessing  that  a  certain 
part  of  the  vacuum  has  been  supplied 


ers  who  are  penetrated  with  some  por-    by  the  indefatigable  self-love  ot  the 

tionoftheloveofantiquarianism.  Nay,    ---'-* ^  *»•'-    "  a. i. .-.-.«  ni„u  •• 

we  might  go  much  farther  than  this; 
for  those  who  enjoy  gossip,  scandal, 
slander,  quaintoess,  humour,  and  ex- 
travagant self-conceit, — all  will  find 


institutor  of  the  "  Athenian  Club," 
and  theauthor  of '<  the  Dublin  Scofik*" 
We  would  fain  hope  that  the  example 
of  this  eminent  indiridual  may  not  be 
altogether  thrown  away  on  nls  snc- 


abundant  gratification  in  their  depart-    cessora,— our  own  contemporary  bib- 
ed  bibliopole's  delineation  of  himself,    i»'^~*i'«  •  •«''  oK/»«1/1  K«iro  i««nK  «iAa- 
his  friends,  his  enemies, — and  above 
all,  in  his  solemn  commemoration  of 
*'  aU  the  spurns  his  patient  merit  took" 
from  the  government  and  the  people  of 


hopoles ;  and  should  have  much  plea- 
sure could  we  imagine  that  our  com- 
mendations of  him  and  his  works 
might  add  any  additional  stimulus  t« 
excite  some  among  their  number  to 


*  The  Life  and  Enron  of  John  Dunton,  citizen  of  LondoOt  with  the  lives  and  Char- 
acters of  more  than  a  thousand  eontemporaiy  Divines,  and  other  persons  of  literaiy  emi. 
nence ;  to  which  are  added,  Dnnton*s  Conversations  in  Ireland — Selections  from  his  other 
genuine  Work8-.-and  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  author,  t  vols  8vo.  Nichols,  Son,  and 
BenUey,  Tendon.    1818.  .    ^    .         ,    . 
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do  fyt  their  a^e  what  Dttnton  has  done 
fuc  hia.  To  say  the  truth,  we  axe  not 
acquainted  with  any  dais  of  men  whose 
opportunities  are  more  fiivourable  for 
me  collecting  of  Taluable  material  of 
anecdote,  than  the  worthy  **  fiuhers 
of  the  Row."  There  are  no  traffickers, 
with  whose  minutest  and  most  pecu- 
liar oMects  of  interest  so  large  a  pmion 
of  readers  must  at  all  times  he  fbund 
t6  sympathise.  The  autohiography 
of  any  other  tradesman  or  merchant 
would  attract  few  hut  those  of  his  own 
psrticnlar  calling ;  but  we  yenture  to 
say,  that  &w  books  of  that  apeciea 
would  present  a  more  agreeable  amuse-  • 
mcnt  to  many  great  masses  of  the  read- 
ing public,  m  the  year  1919,  than  a 
Sketch  of  the  Li&  and  Errors  of  Wil- 
liam Blackwood,  or  Ardiibald  Con« 
stable,  or  John  Ballantyne,  dtisens  of 
Edinburgh,— or  of  William  Dayies,  or 
John  Murray,  dtizau  of  London,*— 
written  in  true  Duntonian  fhlness  and 
fieedom,  by  any  one  of  these  intelli- 
gent heads  of  the  nrofession. 

But,  to  begin  mm  the  beginning, 
as  our  author  himaelf  has  done.-*John 
Dunton,  the  hero  of  this  his  own  long 
stonr,  was  bom  at  Graffham,  in  Hunt- 
iagocmahire,  the  lith  of  May,  1859; 
of  whidi  place  his  &ther,  the  Rey.  Mr 
John  Dunton,  waa  rector.  The  parti- 
colarsof  his  birth  are  detailed  by  theau- 
tobiqgrapher  as  minutely  as  if  he  could 
haye  accurately  remembered  eyery 
diu^  that  occimed ;  for,  as  he  saga- 
doouy  inanuates,  there  is  nothing  so 
smaU  In  itself  which  it  is  not  interest- 
ing to  know  concerning  a  great  man. 
Who  is  not  delighted  to  raid  in  Plu« 
tarch  how  the  bees  dustered  around 
the  cradle  of  Alexander?  Who  does 
not  sympathise  with  the  distress  of  the 
midinfe,  wlu>  at  first  thou^t  that 
John  Dunton  had  come  a  d^  man- 
child  into  the  world,— and  her  joy 
when  the  in&nt  Worthy  began,  at  the 
sprinkling  of  a  little  cold  water,  to  ex- 
ubit  some  symptoms  of  that  vigour 
which  was  aestined  in  after  days  to 
keep  Fatemoster-Row  in  a  ferment  ? 
*'  The  first  appearance  I  made,"  says 
our  candid  historian,  **  was  very  mean 
and  contemptible;  and,  as  if  mture 
had  designed  roe  to  take  up  only  some 
insignificant  and  obscure  corner  in  the 
universe,  I  was  so  diminutive  a  crea- 
ture that  a  quart  pot  could  contain  the 
whole  of  me  with  ease." 

**  Fnmisudibegiiiiiin^nit 
So  onall  a  star  can  bnghi6»  i 
Vol.  yi. 


*<  In  this  condition,'*  he  continues, 
**  and  long  before  I  had  any  articulate 
use  of  my  tongue,  I  gave  the  world  suf- 
fidentevidence  of  a  child  of  Adam,and 
the  certain  tokens  of  commt  nature 
and  passion  were  more  andTmore  ap- 
parent as  I  made  advances  in  age  and 
strength."— )Fe  cannot  pretend  to  ofl^ 
any  coi^ecture  what  sinfiil  symptoms 
these  might  be,  that  typified  at  so  early 
a  period  the  after  offences  of  John 
Dunton's  life  and  conversation — ^the 
disturbance  he  created  among  his  own 
fiunily  and  relations  bv  the  fretftdness 
of  hisdispodtions— ^and  ihjfimaij  sheets 
which  ms  fUture  Caoodthes  scribendi 
was  destined  to  cover  with  its  impurifies. 
The  inddents  of  the  tender  years  of 
our  hero  sre  not  in  general,  however, 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  We 
shall  only  take  notice  or  one  or  two  re- 
markable persecutions  which  the  **  non 
sine  diis  animosus  infkns"  experienced. 
— He  once  fell  into  the  water,  and  had 
like  to  be  drowned ;  ''  but,  as  Provi- 
dence would  have  it,  my  cousin  John 
Reading  was  lying  on  the  bank,  and 
saved  me."— -Another  time  he  swal- 
lowed a  leaden  bullet,  and  just  when 
the  family  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  ^ 
him,  '« behold !  up  it  bolted ;"— «  and 
here,"  he  goes  on,  **  that  I  may  not 
prove  m^ratefid  to  a  preventing  Mer- 
cy, I  shaU  add  a  third  danger  that  my 
childish  curiodtj  exposed  me  to."  He 
was  amusing  himself,  it  seems,  with 
diewing  a  bearded  ear  of  com,  when 
it  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  could 
not  cet  rid  of  it.  In  this  extremi^, 
6^  he,  **  some  of  my  relations,  viz, 
Malmes^  of  Cheaham,  aunt  Reading, 
her  daugnter  Anne,  Mrs  Mary  Gossam, 
Sarah  Randal,  &c.  &c.  who  were  wait- 
ing in  the  fidds,  found  me,  speeddess 
and  gasping,  and  with  mudi  difficulty 
set  me  to  rights  again."  John  con- 
fesses, notwithstanding  of  all  these 
events,  that  he  still  continued  to  be  a 
true  d^ld  of  Adam.  He  has  no  diffi- 
dence in  owning,  that  it  was  more  easy 
for  him  to  utter  a  lie  than  a  truth,  and 
remarks,  that  he  has  reason  tobe  thank- 
fUl  to  Providence  for  havii^  made  him 
a  coward — ^but  for  whidi  dreumstsnoex 
he  owns,  he  would  have  been  the  fbre- 
most  in  all  prsnks  of  petty  pilfering. 
When  the  boys  of  the  school  robbed 
an  orchard,  John  Dunton  was  always 
placed  sentinel  at  a  condderable  dis- 
tance, till  on  one  occasion  his  fears  for 
himself  got  the  better  of  his  sense  of 
duty,  and  by  a  too  preapitate  flight 
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he  left  all  his  aatodates  in  the  lurch. 
After  this^  John  had  no  apples  to  roast 
at  night,  and  grew  very  sulky  with 
every  body  about  him. 

John  was  a  bad  scholar-^the  natu« 
ral  difficulties  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
and  "  what  worse,**  sajrs  he,  "  a  sUent 
passion  for  a  virgin  in  my  Other's 
house  quite  unhinged  all  mv  resolu* 
tions  of  study/'  His  father,  however, 
was  determined  still  to  give  him  a 
chance  of  "  some  affinity  to  the 
muses :"  so  at  the  age  of  ftileen  years 
he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr  Tho- 
mas Packhurst,  IxMkseller  in  London, 
*''a  religious  and  just  man."  Here,  as 
he  says,  he  miffht  at  least  have  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  skilled  in 
"  the  outside  of  erudition — the  shell 
and  casks  of  learning."  The  confine-* 
ment  of  the  shop  sickened  him  at  first, 
a^d  being  quizzed  b]^  the  other  ap- 

Erentices,  he  once  i^ly  ran  off  to 
is  father  in  the  coimtrv.  But  there 
the  gravity  of  paternal  admonition, 
aod  John's  own  ^ood  sense  soon  re- 
stored him  to  his  nght  mind — and  he 
returned  to  Mr  Packhurst,  after  an 
absence  of  a  few  days,  with  a  settled 


COqt. 


«« I  wasitaiigdy  suiprised,**  MTshe,  <<  at 
this  BUkt-dmuc^  and  more  in  regiid  the  ladj 
had  an  Uie  little  and  the  ehamiing  preta« 
neaaes  both  of  wit  and  beauty  th«  might 
easily  have  gained  her  as  many  conqueaCs 
asahepteaaed;  in  short,  lo  Ikcntioiia  BtiA 
eztrBvafEantwasiDyfolly«  that  I  gava  hat 
a  hiM  theaame  day»  m  whidit  i  ittda  an 
appointment  to  meet  her  in  Grooert*  Gul- 
den the  next  evenings  where  we  both  at- 
tended ;  but  80  soon  as  I  revealed  the  oc- 
casion, she  told  me  she  was  ignorant  of  it. 
However,  this  romantic  courtshin  gave 
both  of  us  a  real  pamon ;  but  my  Master, 
making  a  iimdy  disoovery  of  it,  sent  the 
Udy  into  the  country  \  and  absenea  eooldl 
our  pMskms  ftr  as,  and  by  Htde  and  litda 
we  both  of  us  rcgaibBed  our  liberty.** 

At  the  expiratioii  of  the  apprentlee- 
ship,  which  was  ^ent  in  this  manner, 
J^  gave  an  entertainment  to  no  kaa 
thai  a  hundred  apprentkea,  to  cele- 
brate the  fvnerai*  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  John  was  no 
ordinary   apprentice   when   he 


guilty  of  this  piece  of  extravagance. 
He  bad  made  nimself  oonspioaous  as 
a  principal  leader  on  the  part  of  the 
whlgs;  i.  e.  the  whig  apprenticeo' 
when  they  on  one  occasion  made  an 
address  to  Sir  Patience  Waid,  Lord 


purpose,  which  was  soon  changed  into    Mayor  of  London.    John  having  been 
a  settled  love  of  application ;  nor  from    one  of  the  first  in  the  procession  which 


this  time  does  it  appear  that  he  ever 
had  any  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
highest,  as  wcJl  as  the  most  delightful 
of  all  human  occupations  is  that  of  a 
bookseller.  Henceforth,  Piso  seemed 
in  his  eyes  a  greater  man  than  twenty 
Iloraces — and  Pope  himself  was  scarce- 
ly regarded  as  any  thing  better 
than  a  piece  of  the  fumitiure  of  Lin- 
tot's  shop.  The  onlv  interruption  to 
which  his  professional  avocations  were 
now  expowsd,  arose  out  of  his  old 
tendre  for  Xa  Belle  Passion,  The 
origin  of  his  first  apprentice  fiame  is 
somewhat  whimsicaf-^although  very 
much  we  can  beUeve  in  the  course  of 
apprentice  life.  One  of  his  fellow  ap- 
prentices forged  a  love-letter  to  him, 
in  the  name  of  a  certain  "  young  vir- 
ffin,"  then  a  boarder  with  Mr  Pack- 
hurst—as  follows : 

"  DXAB  8im«— We  have  lived  some  time 
together  in  the  samr  family,  and  your  dis- 
tant conversation  has  given  ma  a  Uttle  im* 
ritience  to  be  better  acquainted  with  you. 
hope  your  good  nature  will  not  put  any 
constructions  upon  this  innocent  address  to 
my  disadvantage;  and  should  you  disco- 
ver  it,  it  would  eertainly  expose  yourself  at 
the  eapence  of  your 

♦•  SUSA^KAU  6— ING." 


carried  this  address,  was  of  course  one 
of  the  first  who  heard  the  Lord 
Mayor's  excellenl  advice  in  reply, 
"  Go  home  and  mind  yoor  baafnesa, 
boys,"^bnt  he  could  not  help  regard* 
ing  himself  already  as  a  partv-man  of 
some  cousequence-Hind,  inaeed,  in  a 
petition  to  George  IL  written  a  great 
many  years  after,  we  find  hiin  still 
returning  to  the  whiggery  of  his  ap- 
ptenticesnip,  aa  one  of  his  greatest 
merits.  However,  he  now  b^ame  • 
bookseUer  on  his  own  accoonl,  but  to 
avoid  too  huge  a  rent  he  took  only 
half  a  shop,  a  warehouse,  and  a  fa* 
shionable  diamber. 

•*  Pkiktiko  was  now  the  uppermost  in 
my  thoughts,  and  Hackney  Authors  began 
to  ply  me  widi  **  Spedmens^**  as  eamcsdy, 
uui  with  as  much  passion  and  concern,  as 
the  Wotermeu  do  Pussengers  widi  Oars 
and  ScuUert, 

**  I  had  some  acqnaintanoe  with  thia  Ge- 
neraiion  in  my  ApprentioeBhipi  and  had 
never  any  warm  afiection  for  tnem ;  in  re* 

Eird  I  always  thought  their  great  concern 
y  more  in  how  much  a  Sheets  than  in  any 
generous  respect  they  bore  to  die  Common^ 
weaWi  sf  Leonktgf  and,  indeed,  the 
Lduning  itself  of  tlMae  Gentlemen  lies  very 
often  in  as  little  room  as  tlieir  Honesty; 
though  tb^  will  pretend  to  have  tcudied 
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yoa  BX  or  KveB  yetn  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
bniry,  to  have  tnrned  over  the  Fathen,  and 
to  have  xMd  and  digested  the  whole  oom- 
paes  both  of  Human  and  Eoclesiaitie  His- 
tor7--when,  alas!  they  have  never  been 
able  to  iindentand  a  single  page  of  Saint 
Cjprian,  and  cannot  tell  you  whether  the 
Fathers  fived  before  or  after  Christ  And 
as  for  their  Honesty,  it  is  very  remarkable : 
tiiey  win  either  persuade  you  to  go  upon 
another  man*s  Copy,  to  t^uA.  his  Thought, 
or  to  abridge  his  Book,  which  should  have 
got  faoa  bread  ibr  his  lifiMime.  When 
pun  hnvc  engaged  tham  upon  tDiiie  Project 
ior  other,  tbqr  will  write  you  oft  three  pr 
Ibfir  sheets  perhaps ;  take  up  three  or  four 
ivmnds  upon  an  urgent  occasion ;  and  you 
ahaU  never  hear  m  them  more.  I  have 
oflfered  dull  much,  as  a  character  of  these 
Scribbkt*,  that  mav  give  the  caution  to 
BookaeOers,  and  take  off  a  moat  wretched 
•eaadal  fiom  the  trade  ii|  geoeraL  How- 
ever, though  I  have  mat  with  temptations 
CBoa^  of  this  nature,  to  grow  neh  by 
kivivpy,  and  a  learned  kind  of  theft;  vet 
thia  I  can  say  for  myself  (and  I  neither 
have,  nor  shall  be  too  lavish  in  my  own 
poise,)  diat  I  never  printed  another's  Copy, 
went  upon  his  Fteject,  nor  stole  so  mudi  as 
Ina  Tide-page,  or  his  Thought*' 

)lia  yievr^  of  t^e  profess^)!!  on  which 
h^  had  now  entered^  are  sufficiently 
amusing* 

^  ▲  roan  dioold  be  well  fumiihed  with 
an  honeat  policy,  if  he  intenda  to  set  out  in 
die  world  now-a^days.  And  this  is  no  less 
jnceasary  in  a  Bookseller  Aan  in  any  other 
TMefloaa  i  for  in  that  way  there  are  pkits 
and  counMiplots,  and  a  whole  army  of 
Haeknaj  Aothots  that  keep  their  grinders 
moviqg  by  the  travail  of  their  pens.  These 
Goonanduen  will  eat  you  the  very  life  out 
of  a  Copy  so  aoon  as  ever  it  appears ;  for, 
as  the  times  go.  Original  and  AMdgBmeKl 
are  afanost  redconed  as  necessary  as  man 
and  wife;  so  that  I  am  really  aftaid  that  a 
JMbcibr  and  a  ^oorf  omtcknoff  wiU  diortly 
giov  aoD8  atrange  thing  in  the  earth.  I 
shafl  not  cai^  2ie  rcOectian  any  fardicr, 
but  only  «— fa*  Am  angle  relnazk,  that  he 
wftKi  designs  to  be  the  best  Christian,  must 
dip  hiaoself  the  least  in  business.** 

Tlie  moment  he  had  opened  his 
diop^  and  made  a  little  money  bv  pub- 
liidiinff  ''  the  Reverend  Mr  Doolittle's 
Sttlfenngs  of  Chrvit"— his  elderly  fe- 
male acquaintances  qisem  all  to  nav^ 
vsr7  bnsily  aet  about  providing  him 
wito  a  w£b.  One  Mrs  Seaton  recom- 
nended  Miss  Sarah  Day  of  Grees- 
wicfa— -Sarah  Doolittle  was  the  next, 
and  apparently  a  more  tempting  pro- 
posal. 

*«  «  TbcM  is  S^ah  Doolitde,*'  says  ano- 
ther  peison,  •'  wiU  make  a  better  wife  £ar 
you  ^  ten  ^eg^oes,  and  then  you  Fill  havje 
her  Father*s  Copies  for  nothing;  and  his 
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Book  on  the  Sacrament,  you  know,  has 
sold  to  the  twentieth  edition,  whid^  Would 
have  been  an  estate  tot  a  Bookseller.* 
This  design  was  quite  lost  in  the  novdty^of 
another ;  and  Sam  Crook  being  ^90  fortu- 
nate a  Rival,  I  would  not  so  nnich  as  at- 
tempt the  matter.*' 

At  last,,  however,  John's  time  "^as 
pome. 

«•  One  LordVday  (and  I  am  very  sensi- 
ble of  the  sin)  I  was  strolling  about  Just  9A 
my  fancy  led  me ;  and  stepi^  into  Dr. 
Annesley*s  Meeting-place,  where,  instead 
of  engag^  my  attention  to  what  ike 
Doctor  said,  I  snffisied  both  my  mind  atid 
my  eyes  to  mo  at  nodom  (and  it  is  nisj  rare 
but  Satat^  can  throw  in  a  ten^pt^tion,  wh^ 
ibA  sinner  lies  open  for  it),  I  soon  ^inglfd 
out  a  young  ladj  that  almost  charmed  npe 
dead ;  but  havwg  made  my  inquiries,  I 
found  tb  v^y  wnom  she  was  pie-engaged* 
Howtfver,  mv  friends,  to  keep  up  the  hu- 
naour  I.*was  in,  advised  me  to  Uiaka  an  ex- 
periment upon  her  eider  Sister  (they  both 
being  the  Oaughters  of  the  Reverend  Qr. 
Anxlesley) ;  and  the  hint  they  gave  ma,  as 
Providence  would  have  it,  made  a  deeper 
impression  uoon  me  than  all  the  recom- 
mendations tney  had  given  me  before.  .1 
disposed  all  maUers  to  carry  on  the  design 
wiu  aH  possible  dispatch.  But  I  steered 
by  another  compass  than  I  had  done  in  all 
my  former  amours.  And  was  resolved,  in 
regard  the  Reverend  Dr.  Annesley  was  a 
man  of  so  much  sincerity  and  religious  pru- 
dence, to  mention  the  matter  first  of  aR  to 
him ;  and  takin)^  Mr.  Isaac  Brinly  along 
with  me,  and  Mr.  Obadiih  Mariat  to  se- 
cond the  proposal,  Uie  Doctor  sent  for  Mr. 
Packhurst,  who  gave  me  a  character  that 
was  favourable  enoush;  so  that,  having 
received  all  reasonable  satisfaction  of  that 
nature,  the  Doctor  told  me,  «  I  had  his 
fVee  consent,  if  I  could  pRvail  upon  his 
Daughter  for  her*s ;  whii4i  waa  more  than 
Mr.  Cockera  (deoeas^)  could  ever  obtam» 
after  a  long  courtship.'  *' 

The  modest  Bibliopole  seems  never 
to  have  been  troubled  with  any  mis- 
givings in  regard  to  his  own  qualifica^ 
tions  for  gaining  the  affections  of  Kiss 
Annesley,  on  whom  and  himself^  from 
the  commencement  of  their  flirtation^ 
he  bestows  the  Arcadian  names  of 
Iris  and  Phikret.  After  a  few  months 
of  delay,  during  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  Dunton's  custom  to  sup 
every  evening  at  the*doctor*Sr—the  fair 
Iris  at  length  consented  to  make  him 
the  happiest  of  men— they  were  mar- 
ried on  the  dd  of  August,  1682,  in 
All-hallow's  church,  by  Dr  William 
Lewis— having  listened  the  samemon^- 
ing  to  a  preparatory  sermon  preach^ 
ed  by  the  bride's  father.  We  cannot 
afford  room  for  Mr  Dunton's  abstract 
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laeraioQ;  but  shall  only  mentiim 
V  tesLi  was  Ephesians,  v.  33. 
is  a  great  mystery."     The 
^^^  the  wedding-ring  was  this, 

-^     *'  f&eitf  Mo  tin 
0iofit  fit  tax  me." 

After  the  ceremony  Dr  Annesley  ap- 
pears to  have  sported  a  very  good  din- 
ner (for  a  dissenter,)  and  if  we  may 
judfl«  from  the  warmth  of  the  following 
epithalamium,  which  was  composed  and 
aunfi;  in  the  course  of  the  erening;,  by 
"  the  Reverend,  learned,  and  devout 
Mr  Joseph  Veal"— the  bottle  had  not 
been  slow  in  its  circuits.  We  quote 
the  verses  chiefly  on  account  of  the  cha« 
,  xacter  here  given  of  their  author. 

AU  Uiat*t  swttet  and  soft  atttnd  ; 

All  that**  calm,  leicne,  and  biigjit. 
That  am  plcaie,  or  pkasiire  mend*, 

Os  ieeiii«9  or  cams  ddight. 

little  Cupids,  come  and  move 
Rmmd  the  Bridenoom*i  greedy  eyes ; 

Whilst  the  stately  Queen  of  Love 
Round  the  Bride  her  cestos  ties. 

Golden  Hvmen,  biing  thy  robe  s 
J  thy  toid 


/  ttnch,  that  still  inspires, 
Roundlhe  stately  amoroos  dobe« 
Vigorous  flames  and  gay  desires. 

Sister  Graces,  all  i^pcar ; 

Sister  Gnoes,  come  away ; 
Let  the  Heavens  be  bri^t  and  dear. 

Let  the  Earth  keep  hoIy«day. 

Jocund  Nature  does  prepare« 
To  salute  the  charming  Bxide ; 

And  with  odouis  fill  the  air, 
Snatch*d  from  all  the  world  bende. 

Virtue,  Wit,  and  Beauty  may 

For  a  time  leluse  to  yield ; 
Bat  at  leoffth  they  must  obey. 

And  witti  honour  quit  the  field. 

Their  efots  all  in  vain  will  prove. 
To  defend  their  free-bom  state. 

When  attack*d  by  mighty  Love, 
They  must  all  capitulate. 

Marble-heaited  Viigios,  who    ■ 
Bail  at  Love,  to  mew  your  wits ; 

So  did  once  Eliza  too. 
Yet  with  pleasure  now  submits. 

You  too,  envious  Swains,  who  would 

Follow  Cupid,  if  you  might ; 
Like  the  Fox  that  gaping  stood, 

Disoommend  the  grapes  for  spite. 

Sines  experience  teacfaeth  best. 

Ask  if  mutual  Love  has  diums. 
When  the  Bride  and  Brid^room  rest. 
Locked  m  one  another's  arms." 
It  is  needless  to  add,  that  Mr  Dun« 
ton  carried  the  lady  home  after  supper 
to  his  own  house — ^for  he  had  now  de- 
serted the  single  chamber,  and  posted 
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"  the  i^  of  the  Black  Baven,"  in 
fkont  of  a  flnement  entirely  his  own. 
Hew  Iris  soon  exhibited  her  perfect 
possession  of  all  die  faculties  most  pre- 
cious in  the  kdy  of  a  Bibliopole.  She 
kept  Dunton's  cash — she  balanced  his 
books  for  him — she  darned  his  stock- 
ings; and  gave  her  opinion  of  MSS. 
In  short,  as  Dunton  says—''  they  were 
now  on  their  own  1^,  and  every 
thing  prospered ;"  whoi  of  a  sudden, 
there  came  an  universal  damp  upon 
trade,  occasioiied  by  the  defeat  ofMoii- 
month;  and  Dunton  becoming  in- 
volved in  pecuniary  difficulties  by  rea- 
son of  some  imprudent  advances  to  his 
friends — ^found  it  expedient  to  get  to- 
gether as  many  books  as  he  oould,  and 
sail  for  New  England  with  the  specu- 
lation. The  parting  with  Iris  is  dwelt 
upon  in  the  most  affecting  terms  for 
many  pages— but  at  last  we  find  John 
at  sea — and  very  sick  he  is,  and  verv 
cowardly,  as  might  have  been  expectedu 

M3P8elf  and  four  more  of  the  Paswngets 
belonjged  to  the  Captain*s  mess;  but  vcr^ 
often,  when  we  were  sobeiiy  sat  down  to 
dinner,  one  blast  Of  wind  would  lay  all 
our  provisMHis  in  common.  When  we 
came  about  50  leagues  off  the  Lisard,  and 
in  86  fiithom  of  water,  and  beginning  to 
sail  by  the  Log,  we  were  all  on  a  su&en 
smrpnaed  with  the  cry  of  *«  A  aaU !  a 
sail  1"  whidi  they  mistook  for  s  &IItf.4MM  r 
Olden  wen  given  immediately  to  make 
ready  to  engage;  and  I  was  resolved  among 
the  rest,  to  kise  the  last  drop  of  hfo.  .But 
soon  after  we  lost  sight  of  the  Sallee-man* 
under  the  eoVert  of  a  mist  ;  thoiigh,  about 
two  o'doek  next  mommg,  we  were  roused 
with  the  shout,  ««  Aiisel  arise!  the  8al- 
lee-nian*s  upon  ua."  Upon  this  snood 
alarm,  everjr  man  was  set  to  his  gnn  in  an 
instant;  but  as  for  myself,  1  kept  out  of 
siffhtasweUas  I  could,  till  I  haaidtfaem 
askins  *•  Where  is  Mr  Doaton,  that  was 
80  vauant  over  night  ?*'  This,  I  oonfoss, 
pnt  me  bM  a  cold  sweat,  and  I  cried, 
*•  Coming !  coming !  I  am  only  seeking 
my  raffles;'*  a  bad  excuse,  you  know,  is 
better  than  none.  I  made  my  i^pcaianee 
at  last,  but  looked  nine  ways  at  onoe ;  for 
1  was  aftatd  Death  might  come  in  amongst 
the  boards,  or  nobody  knew  where.  This 
is  the  only  instance  I  can  give,  when  my 
conrsge  foiled  me.  The  danger  was  im- 
mediately blown  over;  for  our  pimte  proved 
no  more  than  a  Viigiiua  Modiaat,  that 
was  equally  aftaid  of  our  Ship.  Upon  this 
news,  my  courage  retumed ;  and  I  seemed 
very  much  dissarisficd,  that  I  should  lose 
the  satisfoction  of  being  engaged  at  sea. 

He  arrives  in  safety  at  Bostoi:— and 
immediately  commences  a  most  ela- 
borate description  of  the  Rev.  Mr  In- 
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crew  MaAcr,  ind  all  the  other  doe-  alwajw  olnmcd  iliat,  w]uimt«  ihe  mie 
ten  and  divines^  who  bought  any  of  ofher  HntbMul,  it  was  in  the  most  enanr- 
hta  books  from  him-    HeiSsoiafban    iagm«nner.    ^ '^  -^ '^- 


us  with  minQte  dehneatioiis  of  all  the 
Boaton  booksellen  and  printers— of 
which  take  this  specimen 

The  next  is  Mr  C— -Jr,  a  foung  Bern, 
tittt  bouts  of  moie  ^iUany  dian  e?er  he 
osiimhleil.  Hevevw,  ss  he  bought  a  gnat 
many  Bookst  I  osanot  disoim  my  aequaint- 
aaee  widt  hioi.  And  I  h«a  puUiih  his 
Bistrtilcii  impudcnee,  in  hopes  lp 
him  imo  bettermonls. 


Nor  could  the  erer  mention 
him,  witfacMt  paying  the  tribote  of  a  tear 
triiis  memoiy.  Slw  set  such  a  tahie  on 
her  rdation  to  her  Husboiid,  as  to  do  no- 
thing that  might  stem  unworthy  of  it  His- 
torians  infbnn  us,  that  it  was  die  chring 
charge  of  Aiigustua  to  the  Bmpreas  litia, 
•«  Behave  diyself  well,  and  louem. 
bar  our  maniage.*'  Madam  Brick  had 
yet  another  wmr  of  expresnig  the  vahio 
she  had  Ibr  Mr  Brick;  and  that  is,  by 
the  kindness  she  shewed  to  the  Children 
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^mlly,  he  deaeenda  to  particolan    ^^    Astotheb  edncatfon,  she  took  can 

of  ma  own  aoouaintaneea^  male  and 

female«-<ott  the  ladiea  he  enlargea  mul* 
to  con  amore— diTidimr   them   into 


three  aectiona— vis.  mai&,  wivea,  ax^ 
widows,  and  uttering  moat  oraenlar 
dogmata,  tondiii^  them  in  iheir  va* 
rioaa  atationa.  Hia  chief  fkvoorite 
among  the  maidM  ia  not  named;  hut 
ahe  ia  deacribed  as  being  "  a  thorn* 
bade"— (a  cant  Boatonian,  ffu-  a  mai« 
dea  of  SO  years,)  and  her  behaviour 
u  deacribed  ao  graphioaDy,  that  her 
ao^oaintancea  oould  not  have  been 
much  at  a  loea  to  find  her  out  A- 
mong  Che  wivt$^  Mra  Green  ia  the  em« 
preaa  of  hia  adUration— ahe  geta  up 
evenr  mominff  at  ^  o'dodc,  to  took  a> 
ter  her  damada— ahe  dreesea  the  pud« 
ding  wiih  herown  handa— -and  although 
ahe  has  been  married  only  a  few  weeka, 
ahe  never  exhibita  any  ot  **  the  usual 
aymptoma  of  over*iondneas  betiMe  com* 
pany."  The  VlHdow  Brick  ia  the  par- 
agon  of  the  3d  daaa. 

But,  having  given  a  fiuewell  to  Mrs 
Gicen,  I  shall  neztpresent  you  with  the 
diameter  of  the  Widow  JBHdr,  the  very 
flower  of  Boston.  That  of  a  Widow  is  die 
BCBt  Stale  or  change  diat  can  succeed  to 
dHtof  Mairiacei  and  I  have  choaen  my 
lUsnd  the  Widow  Brick*  as  an  ezemdar, 
to  shew  you  what  a  Widow  is.  The  Wi. 
dow  Brick  is  a  Gentlewoman  whoee  JST^sd 
(t.  e*  her  husband)  has  been  cut  off,  and 
yet  she  lives  and  walks.  But  do  not  be 
frighted;  for  die  is  flesh  and  blood  still, 
and  pathqis  sameof  the^erf  that  you  ever 
saw.  flhe  has  suffidendy  evidenced  that 
.her  Love  to  her  late  Husband  is  as  strong 
as  Dcadi,  beeause  Deadi  has  not  been  ame 
toflUhMndi  it.  Her  1^  for  his  deadi 
was  sncB  as  beeame  her,  gseal  but  mode- 
cstei  not  Hkaa  has^diowcr,  but  a  still 
tsois  die  knew  nodung of  diose  tragical  fti- 


that  di«r  miglit  have  diat  kammg  that  was 
proper  fat  diem ;  and  above  all,  that  die^ 
might  be  furnished  widi  ingenuous  and  vir- 
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ibntic  andneea  and  carenea  of  a  carcaas 
betray  a  little  too  much  the  sensuaUty  of 
thcff  love;  sudi  vident  paseions  quukly 
spend  thcmsdves,  and  seem  rather  to  vanisn 
than  cansume^  But  Madam  Brick  grieved 
dy,  and  more  lastingly,    i 


Ibiinded  en  tlie  fear  of 
God.  ~  Ndlher  did  she  soflb*  her  pious  be- 
haviour to  be  cast  off  widi  her  IFidM^'t  i^, 
but  made  it  the  constant  dress  bodi  of  her 
vU!owAoodandl^,*  and,  as  a  consequence 
hereof,  die  beesme  a  member  of  Mr  Allen*a 
congregation)  and  lived  a  life  of  sincere 
piety;  and  yet  was  so  fhr  from  jOMraenr 
dtherin  her  csuntenanos  or  convermdon, 
that  nothing  was  ever  more  sweet  or  agree- 
able ;  making  it  evident  that  piety  dm  not 
consist  in  moroseness,  nor  aneete  devotion 
in  a  supercilious  csrriage. 

The  lesa  admiraUe  apedmena  of  the 
three  dasaea  axe  described  more  brief- 
ly, but  not  leas  graphically.  Such  aa 
Mra  Toy— "The  bashful  Siren."— Mra 
Abd,  "  whose  Love  is  a  blank,  where* 
in  ahe  writes  the  first  that  ofi&ra  hii»« 
self.-— and  Mra  F ^y. 

'«  Had  die  Case  of  a  Gendewoman,  but 
little  dee  to  diew  she  was  a  Radond  Crea- 
tnre«  bendes  Speedi  and  Lauditer.  When 
I  fint  saw  ha,  I  was  not  long  to  gnees 
what  she  was,  for  Nature  had  hung  ant  d» 
sign  of  sunpUdty  in  her  face.  When  she 
came  into  my  Warehouse,  Iwondered  what 
Book  she  hilended  to  buy.  At  last  I  pet^ 
odved  she  intended  to  boy  none,  became 
die  knew  not  what  to  ask  nr;  yet  die  took 
up  severd,  looked  in  them,  and  kid  lliem 
down  agam.  Peredvine  her  sin^lidty,  I 
adwd  her  in  j(^,  whedier  she  would  not 
buy  die  History  of  Tom  Thumb  ?  She  tdd 
me^'Yee.**  Upon  which  I  asked  her  whe- 
ther  die  would  have  it  in  folio,  widi  manri- 
nd  notes  ?  To  which  she  only  sakl,  *•  l%e 
best,  die  best.** 

'•  The  next  I  dall  mendon  is  Mis  D^^ 
who  has  a  bad  fine,  and  a  wose  tongue  ; 
and  has  the  report  of  a  Witch.  Whedier 
die  be  one  or  no,  I  know  not,  bat  she  has 
malioe  enough  to  make  her 
And  indeed  she  has  done  very  odd 
_i,  but  hitherto  sudi  as  are  rather 
strange  than  hurtfU ;  yea,  some  of  them 
are  pretty  and  pleadng ;  but  sueh  as  I 
think  cannot  be  done  without  the  hdp  of 
the  devil— as  for  instance,  die  wfll  take 


nine  sticks,  and  lay  them  across,  and  by 
mumbling  a  few  words,  make  them  all 
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ftand  up  on  end  like  *  pair  of  oiiie>]iiak 
.  9ut  she  had  bast  have  a  fcare,  for  they  that 
Ufe  the  aevil*s  help  to  make  fpart,  may 
quickly  dome  to  do  mischief  I  have  beea 
(pld  by  some,  that  she  has  actually  inden- 
tured with  the  Devil ;  and  that  he  ie  to  do 
what  she  would  have  him  for  a  time»  and 
aftenrards  he  19  to  have  her  eoul  in  ex- 
change 1  What  Min«  poor  wretches  take  to 
mfift  puK  of  Hcjl  1 

**Thenextisi9aaS'_-^,  who  used  to 
often  to  my  Wfirehouse,  and  would 
my  man  Pahner  more  than  all  my 
customers  bendee.  Her  life  is  a  perpetual 
oontradjiction ;  and  she  is  made  up  of  *M 
wiU,"  and  ♦•  I  wiU  not."  *•  Palmer,  »adi 
me  that  book,  yet  let  it  alone  too;  but  let 
me  see  it,  however,  and  yet  it  if  no  mat 
inatter  neither;**  was  her  eonetant  dialect 
inmy  Wai^house.  She  is  very  fiuifastical ; 
b|it  cannot  be  called  irresolute;  for  an 
irresolute  perpon  is  ^ways  beginning,  and 
abe  never  makes  an  end  ;  she  writes,  and 
bloU  out  again,  whilst  the  other  delibe- 
lates  what  to  write.  I  know  .two  nega- 
tives make  an  affirmative;  but  what  Ear 
^ye  and  no  together  makes,  I  know  not ; 
nor  what  to  mSks  of  it,  but  that  she  knows 
not  what  to  make  of  it  herself.  Her  Head 
is  just  like  a  Squirrel*s  cage,  and  her  Mind 
the  Squirrel  that  whirls  it  round.  She 
never  looks  towards  the  end,  but  only  the 
beginning  of  things ;  for  she  will  call  m  all 
haste  for  one,  and  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him  when  he  is  come ;  and  long,  nay  dig, 
for  tome  toy  or  trifle;  and  when  ^e  has 
got  it,  grows  weaiy  of  it  presently.  None 
Knows  where  to  have  her  a 'moment ;  and 
•vhoaoerer  would  hit  her  thoughts,  must 
ahoot  flying. 

**  The  next  ia  Mrs  Ai— *,  who  takes  as 
much  stale  upon  her  as  would  have  served 
«  of  Queen  EUzabeth*s  Countssses ;  and 
yet  ^  is  no  Lady  neither,  tmlesa.  it  be  of 
ipleafure ;  yet  she  looks  high,  and  speaks 
m  a  mi^estic  tone,  like  one  acting  the 
Qneen*s  part  in  a  Play.  She  seldom  an. 
yean  twice  in  a  shape ;  but  every  time  we 

r  abroad,  puta  on  a  difomt  garb.  Had 
been  with  the  Isradites  in  £e  Wilder- 
nesa,  when  for  fiirty  years  their  doatha 
iraxed  not  old,  it  had  been  punishment 
enough  for  her  to  have  gone  so  long  in 
one  JiithUm»  But,  should  this  nisSing 
Madam  be  stripped  of  her  silken  plumes, 
4ie  would  make  imt  a  veiy ordinary  figune; 
for,  to  hide  her  age,  die  paints ;  and  to 
hide  her  painting,  dares  nardly  laugh; 
whenee  she  has  two  counterfeit  vizards  to 
put  off  every  night,  hatpainUng  and  her 
modetiy.  She  was  a  good  Customer  to  ma, 
mid  whilst  I  took  her  money,  I  humoursd 
her^e,  and  paid  her  (I  blush  to  aay  it) 
a  mighty  observanee.  The  chief  booka 
ahe  bought  were  Plays  and  Uomanoes; 
which  to  setoff  the  better,  sh*  would  ask 
6n  books  of  GaUantry, 

The  next  is  Mrs  ST  ■  ..,  whose  tongue 
runs  lound  like  a  wheel,  one  spoke  after 
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anetliiBr,  fw  iken  li  no  oul  af  it.    She 

makes  inore  noiae  ^nd  jangjUng  than  the 
bells  do  on  a  Coronation  day.  It  ia  some- 
body's happiness  that  she  is  yet  unmarried, 
for  she  would  make  a  Husband  wish  either 
that  she  wcm  dumfr,  or  he  were  deaf.  She 
used  to  come  to  my  Warehouse,  not  to  buy 
hooksOfor  she  talked  ae  much,  she  had  no 
time  to  read),  hot  that  otheia  mig^t  hear 
her  talk;  so  that  a  am  apt  to  think)  had 
ilie  but  the  faenlty  of  talkmg  in  her  desp, 
one  might  make  the  FerpetntU  MoUon  with 
h«r  tongue. 

His  stay  in  ihe  dty,  adovMd  by 
these  fiur  creatiires,  is  intermpted  now 
and  then  by  little  joumeys  up  the 
country ;  wL  he  gives  as  very  inter- 
esting skejtches  of  all  that  he  saw  there, 
from  the  Indian  chieft  and  queens 
down  to  the  entertainmenta  f^ytn  him 
by  the  Puritan  Divines  fae^nsited  fin 
the  back  settlements — of  one  of  these 
leverend  persons,  Mr  Aminadab  Gery, 
he  observes  emphatically^  ''llieChriii- 
tian  ifi  devout-^the  preacher  is  primi- 
tive— ^he  gave  us  a  capital  dinner." 
Another  "  Generous  Levite/'  is  unde 
to  "  Mrs  Comfort,  who  rode  behind 
me  t^iis  trip—a  b^tiM  piece  of  lug- 
gage ;"  and  "  testifier  his  jov  to  see 
his  nieoe,  by  a  £it  pig  and  Dowl  of 
punch  he  gave  us  for  supper." 

After  a  stay  of  much  greater  length 
than  he  had  anticipated,  John  Dunton 
returns  to  l^ndon ;  and  he  likens  him- 
self to  Ulysses  for  the  troubles  he  bad 
undergone,  although  we  cannot  per- 
ceive, many  traces,  exoq>t  those  of  gpod 
eating  and  drinking,  in  his  own  ac- 
count of  his  wanderix^gs.  He  caunot 
think  of  coming  unexpectedly  into  the 
presence  of  Us  Pendope^^-^o  he  turned 
into  the  Queen's  Head,  Spitalfielda, 
and  sent  word  to  her  "  there  was  a 
genthnnan  there  who  oould  tell  some 
news  of  Phikret." 

"  About  an  hour  after,  Iris  came ;  and 
.at  the  first  intenriew  we  stood  speechlcaa, 
and  gazing  upon  each  other,  whilst  Iris  shed 
a  flood  of  tears.  At  last  we  got  our  tongues 
at  liberty ;  and  then 

<'  Embraced  and  talkM,  as  meeting  lovers 

would. 
Who  had  the  pangs  of  absence  underatood.** 

We  left  the  Tavern,  and  went  home  to 
Dr  AnMsley*s,  where  I  was  received  widi 
all  the  marks  of  kindneaa  and  na^Kt, 

At  my  return,  I  expected  nothing  hot  a 
golden  life  of  it  ibr  the  flUure,  though  aU 
my  satisfiierione  were  aoen  withered  $  ibr, 
bong  eo  deeply  entan^ed  for  any  Sisier»in. 
law,  I  waa  not  snfibed  to  step  over  the 
thrediold  in  ten  months,  unless  it  was  once 
under  disguise ;  and  the  atoiy  ia  thik    My 
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eonfinemcpt  mnAjo^  voeyuneuy  to  me,  c»- .  peetnr, 
pedilly  on  LordVda^rs,  I  was  extremely     to  a  hi 


»me,  w- 

,  ,  ,  extremely 

dedioas  to  bew  £hr  Annedey  preach ;  and 
immediately  this  cootriTance  was  started  in 
my  bead,  tlmi  dear  Iris  should  dress  me  in 
woaian*s  dOMhs,  and  I  would  venture  my- 
self abroad  under  those  eircumstanoes.  To 
make  short  of  it,  I  got  myself  shaved,  and 
pat  on  as  efTeminate  a  look  aft  my  counte- 
nance would  let  me ;  and  being  well  fitted 
out  with  a  large  scarf,  I  set  forward ;  but 
every  step  I  took,  the  fear  watf  upon  me  that 
it  waa  lAaide  out  of  form.  As  for  my  arms, 
I  could  not  tdl  how  to  manage  them,  being 
altogether  Ignorant  to  what  figure  they 
dioaldbvRAwed.  At  last  I  got  safa  to 
the  Meetings  and  sat  down  in  the  obsdirsae 
ooncr  I  eo^  find.  Hut,  aa  I  was  tefoin- 
ing  tbRia|{h  Bi^hflnagate-stteflt,  with  all  the 
dreumpeeikNi  and  Uie  care  imaginable  (and 
I  dial  thoof^  I  hod  done  it  pretty  wdl), 
then  WM  an  nnfackyr^guo  cried  oat,  'Mil 
bo  bMi^d if  that  beat  aman  in  woottii'^ 
doatei'*  This  put  me  into  uypMtMttH. 
tnaJa  iadcedt  and  I  began  to  eomtroff  ae 
frataaitay  logs  would  oanry  me:  therewete 
atieaet  t«nty  or  thitty  of  them  that  made 
after  me;  but,  being  acquahitiwi  widi  the 
aUeyib  I  diopped  them,  and  came  off  with 
boDoor*  My  Reverend  Father*  in-law,  Dr 
Aanesley,  new  nothing  of  this  religious 
metamofphoos ;  and  .thou^  I  do  not  think 
he  would  have  suflfered  it,  yet  my  inclination 
to  pidifie  wonhip  was  justifiable  enoo^*' 

Wearied  with  this  oonflnement,  he 
detemiaefl  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Con- 
tiaetit^  and  spends^  accdrdlngly,  seve- 
ral months  at  Amsterdam,  Cologne, 
Mentz,  &C.  &c.  of  all  which  places, 
and  their  inhabitants,  (the  booksellers 
at  leaat)  he  gives  accounts  in  his  usual 
style.  On  the  day  the  Prince  of 
Onnm  came  to  London,  however,  we 
find  him  once  more  in  hiff  native  land, 
and,  re-opening,  with  new  yigonr,  his 
old  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Black  Ra- 
ven, in  the  Poultry.  Here  he  publishes 
no  less  than  600  books  (such  is  his 
soooess)  in  a  very  short  space  of  time ; 
snd  out  of  all  that  number  there  are 
but  seven  of  which  he  is  inclined  to 
repent  Among  these  is  the  "  Voyage 
round  the  World,  or  Pocket  Library ;" 
one  Tolume  of  which  collection  is  filled 
with  ''  The  ^Rare  Adventures  of  Don 
Kainophilo,"  a  production  of  the  pub- 
MietB  own  pen,  and  the  first,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  the  whole  mighty  fa^ 
mily  of  his  lucubrations.  In  regard  to 
this  volume  Mr  Nichols  presents  us 
widi  a  note  hy  the  excellent  author  of 
the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  which 
we  shall  quote. 

**  This  rhapsody  is  noticeable  for  its  ex- 
tzcrnt  lariity,  and  »r  two  dcgsnt^  pieces  of 
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Vwhiqh^if  John's  0WD9  cntitk  him 
to  ahigher  degree  of  praise  than  he  has 
been  unudly  thought  to  merit    It  is  ob- 
scurely nodced  in  Ins  **  Life  and  Errors  ;** 
but  the  Axuigram  ot  the  Autfaor*s  name  pre- 
fixed to  a  copy  of  verses  declares  him.    It 
has  a  ftontispiece,  which  is  a  large  fioldizig 
cut,  with  24  ditles,  exhibiting  tbe  Author's 
adventures.     To  this  Work  was  prefixed 
Panegyrics!  Veises,  •<  by  the  Wito  of  both 
Universities,*'  who,  however,  olfe^  no  evi- 
dence of  their  itsidenee  or  their  quality  9 
add  may  be  suspected  to  be  Wits  of  the 
University  of  Grub^stnd.    One  of  these 
wretched  panegyrics  tells  us  ihat  **  the  Au- 
thor's name,  when  unanagrammatised,  ie 
kid  unto  noneC*  by  which  John  Dunion 
would,  and  would  not,  conceal  himself ■■» 
These  volumes  were  published  in  our  Scrib- 
bler's thirtieth  year,  on  his  return  ftom  A- 
meifea :  and  are,  in  ftct,  a  AM  <ssay  to- 
waids  tiiat  note  matufe  •*  Lilb  and  Errais" 
whidi  he  gave  Ae  world  in  .1705.     He 
seema  to  hAve  pRqeeled  a  seiiee  of  what  he 
calls  «•  The  Cock-iambles  of  all  my  Four 
and  Twentv  Volumes  ;'*  but  his  lUadeie, 
pitobably,  asserted  him  at  the  third.    JTolfi- 
ophiluif  as  he  calls  himself,  **  ngiifiesa 
Lover  of  News,  not  any  thhig  of  jTalfi,  as 
if  I  wete  a.kxn  to  him."    It  Is  a  low  rhap- 
sody ;  but  it  bears  a  peeidiiir  Itetufe,  aeesr- 
tsin  whimsical  stjle,  whidi  he  aflects  to  call 
hisown,8etofri^ith  frequent  daabes,  andte* 
casionally  a  i>anter  on  false  eradition.  These 
cannot  bie  shewn  without  extracts.    I  would 
not  add  an  idle  accusation  to  the  already  in- 
jured genius  of  Sterme  ;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  thbk  he  might  have  caught  1^ 
his  project  at  writing  Tristram's  life,  ifi 
'*  twenty.fbor  Cock-rambling"   v6hnnes| 
have  sd^ed  on  the  whim  of  Dunton^s  Myle  t 
have  oondeeoended  even  to  copy  out  his 
breaks  and  dashes.    But  Steme  eould  not 
have  bomrwed  wit  or  genius  from  so  low  a 
scribbler.     The  elegant   pieces  of  poetoy 
were  certainly  never  composed  by  Dunton» 
whose  mind  had  no  deganoe,  and  whose 
rhymes  are  doggreL    On  a  rafjid  inspec- 
tion, I  have  deteoted  him  transcribing  from 
Frands  Osbom  and  CowUj,  without  ac- 
knowledffment;  and  several  excellent  pas- 
sages, which  may  be  discovered  amidst  this 
incoherent  maes,  eoukL  not  have  been  writ- 
ten by  one  who  never  attained  theslighteit 
arts  of  oomppsidon.    He  affects,  however* 
to  consider  himself  as  *•  a  great  OriginaT' 
in  what  he  calls  '^  this  bop-slride-and-jump  ^ 
round  the  World  t"  and  says,  '*  80  great  a 
glory  do  I  esteem  it  10  be  the  Author  of 
these  Worktt  that  I  cannot,  without  great 
injury  to  myself  and  justice,  endure  thafc 
every  one  should  own  them,  who  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  ihem;  like  the  fellow  at 
Rome  who  petended  to  Vitgil's  Veisei.-^ 
But  I  need  take  no  other  fnj^  to  nfrile 
these  phgiarki  than    VirgU  himself  did, 
requiring  the  tally  to  his  Fbi  nen  VcbU^r* 
Let  any  man  write  on  at  the  late  this  is  al- 
ready written,  and  I  will  gnnt  te  is  the 
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Audmr  of  diit  book»  tlitt  before,  and  all 
the  lot  to  the  end  of  the  Chapeer.  No : 
tiieieis8iidiB80itofa  WUmkiiheStffU^ 
Mfncthing  fo  Hkc  nyidf,  so  nioonipraiai* 
able  (not  becraae  it  n  nonwofe,)  that  who- 
ever  throws  but  balf  an  eye  oo  that  and  me 
together,  wfll  swear  'twas  spH  out  of  the 
mouth  of  KahMphflns.'* 

The  famous  Athenian  Society  was 
shortly  afterwards  instituted  by  this 
persoih-and  of  the  many  domsy  t«>- 
hraies  published  by  them,  a  great  part 
was  written  by  Dunton  himself.  The 
purpose  of  these  lucubrations  was  to 
solve  resl  or  imsginary  "  cases  of  oon- 
sdence,"  in  rcg^  to  worldly— above 
all  love  a&irs^-and  being  assisted  by 
Samuel  Wesley  and  some  other  wri- 
ters of  talent,  it  is  wonderful  how 
n^ucfa  sueoesa  attended  this  absurd 
proposal  fiir  a  time.  Even  Swift  has 
written  a  poem  in  oommendation  of 
the  Athenian  Society,  but  when  he 
did  so,  **  little"  as  Mr  Scott  observes, 
**  did  he  suspect  that  he  was  bestow- 
ing hu  praises  on  Uie  bookseller,  John 
Dunton."  —  The  prosperity  of 
Dunum's  business  seems  soon  afUr 
this  time  to  have  again  been  on  the 
dedine,  for  we  find  him  making 
another  involuntary  voyage  (to  Ire- 
land,) and  shortly  sfter  nis  return  he 
publishes  '*  Dunton's  farewell  to  print- 
mg,"  and  seems  to  have  shut  up  shop 
fx  a  sesson.  To  the  last  named  pro- 
duction is  prefixed  an  engpraved  head  of 
the  anthoK^-fiir  which  seeming  piece 
of  vanity  he  thus  apologiies : 

•«  I  flfaiiH  ooBdude,**  he  obserres,  «<  with 
a  abort  remark  on  Daiiton*s  Effigies ;  and 
shall  intraduee  all  I  have  to  say  on  diatsnb* 
ject  with  a  short  aooooat  of  the  original  of 
dnwmg  Faces ;  fbv  it  is  so  litde  known, 
die  disooveiy  of  it  is  a  sort  of  novd^. 

**  The  fint  Limning  that  ever  was  owes 
its  rise  to  the  paitinff  of  two  IjOvers,  in  dUs 
manner:  Mrhen  me  daughter  of  Dc^« 
liades,  die  Syeionian,  was  to  take  leave  of 
her  sweetohcart,  now  gon^  to  wars,  to  com* 
fort  herself  in  his  absence  she  took  his  Pic- 
ture with  a  coal  upon  the  wall,  as  tlie  can- 
dle gave  the  shadow,  whieh  her  ikher  ad- 
miring, peif^Kfeed  it  afterwards  $  and  it  was 
the  fint  Picture  by  report  that  ever  was 
made.  But  the  dmwing  of  Dunton's  face 
owes  Its  rise  to  the  great  wrong  done  me  by 
Harris  and  odier  nintical  Printers,  and  not 
ftrlove  (as  was  the  case  of  the  Sydonian 
Lfamer);  lor  being  manied,  my  Spouse 
and  1  wear  each  other's  Pietures  in  our 
hearti(being  drawn  and  hung  there),  and 
so  have  no  occasion  for  an  outward  Picture 
to  comibrt  us ;  for  neither  absence,  time, 
nor  scarce  death  itself,  canfiide  the  colours 
wkcie  a  unitsd  heart  is  die  frame,  and  the 
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pictuic  true  aflktkn.  So  that  you  secy 
Gentlemen,  it  was  mere  Right  and  Property, 
and  not  the  ftar  that  my  Wifo  ahoidd  Uise 
the  idea  of  her  Husband  s  fiice,  that  tempt- 
ed me  the  ezerdse  of  so  much  paticaoe  aa 
to  sit  dnree  times  to  have  (an*t  please  ye) 
my  fiice  drawn,  to  be  stared  on  as  often  aa 
the  Reader  pkaaes;  vet  I  might  affirm 
(did  no  mousty  forbid  me  to  give  them 
their  just  praise),  diat  Ki^ght  has  limned, 
Vander  Gttchi  graved,  and  Freeman  work- 
ed off,  my  lecture  so  much  to  the  life,  you 
do  not  flatter  them  when  you  say, 
"  They  nuke  my  Pictuie  leaa  to  think  and  live.** 
^  A  Gentleman  ascing  a  vtty  oood  Pic- 
ture of  St  Bruno,  die  Founder  of  the  Car- 
thnaian  Order,  and  being  asked  his  opinkm 
of  it,  <  Were  itnot,'  s^  be, « for  his  silent 
rale,  it  woukl  speak.*  So  I  may  say  of 
Duttton*s  Picture  (it  is  drawn  so  much  to  die 
lift,  nwling  a  little  flattny),  diat  wen  not 
Picmres  BBSolvsd  on  a  pcrpctoal  silcnoa  (that 
is,  had  diey  not  a  rale  to  hold  their  toQgnsa)» 
this  Picture  would  talk  as  loud  and  as  oftcQ 
aa  the  Original  does  by  which  it  was  drawn. 
So  that,  (Sendcmcn,  you  mi^t  wdl  say  of 
my  two  Limnea, 
ThefarptBcU  tuiewasmadeorflcdiaBdliloodU- 

for,  as  speeddesB  as  my  Picture  is,  it  is  drawn 
to  mudi  alive,  it  is  hoped  it  will  guard 
*  Dunton^s  AthenUmltnC  ftasn.  all  pizaticat 
Printers,  by  dirtinguishing  the  original  and 
true  (^(^itesfirom  such  as  are  fidseand  im» 
perftct— So  diat  you  see,  Gendemen,  it  ia 
merely  the  secniii^  the  benefit  of  my  own 
copies,  that  has  nut  me  to  die  charge  of  a 
C^pper>plate,  and  not  the  ambition  to  have 
a  Face  cut  in  Brass,  with  a  Lamd  about 
my  Head,  and  Pqgasus  for  my  Aims,  and 
eight  Verses  under  my  Picture,  writ  by  the 
Athenian  Society.*^ 

By  this  time  (we  had  almost  for« 
gotten  the  matter  as  easily  as  Mr  Dun« 
ton  himself  appears  to  have  done,)  he 
has  lost  Iris,  and  married  another 
lady  whose  romance  name  is  Valtriiu 
Having  lived  happily  with  her  for  a 
few  months^  their  narmony  is  disturb- 
ed bj  money,  the  root  of  cdL  Dun- 
ton is  in  want  of  cash  to  answer  some 
bills,  snd  applies  to  Madame  Nid^o- 
las,  his  motner-in-law,  who  rd^isea 
to  give  him  any  assistance.  The  coik- 
sequences  are  a  separation  from  his 
witb — of  whom,  notwithstanding,  he 
still  continues  to  spe&k  in  terms  of  the 
most  devout  attachment — and  about  a 
score  of  pamphlets  on  the  behaviour 
of  her  mother.  Nothing  can  be  more 
pestiferous  than  the  titles  of  these  li<« 
bellous  brochures— -but  we  find  that 
we  axe  giving  more  than  enough  of 
room  to  the  affidr  when  we  mention  it 
at  all 

CTo  be  eontinued.J  . 
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Prediction  First 
ne  dentUies  rf  the  planets  mil  be  found  to  he  conetmnify  increating* 


EvEjiT  pnrtide  of  naatler^  from  the 
«wfiMe  KB,  planet  down  to  the  centre^ 
ptesses  witha  constant  force  on  the 
particle  upon  which  it  is  re^nrohent; 
and  thifl  globe  would  atill  be  aulject 
to  the  aame  law,  whether  it  had  a  di»- 
lentiMi  to  efoal  the  jnagnitude  of  Jii«- 
piter,  or  a  oempmiien  to  equal  the 
density  of  Mercory.  If^  from  the 
oentre  of  the  £ar&  up  to  the  surface^ 
every  particle  preaaed  on  the  super- 
ineumbeni  particle,  at  is  evident  that 
the  fiardi  would  ooaatantly  auffer  a 
dihtatinn  of  diameter.  Now,  as  it  is 
the  prevailing  opinion  among  ^liloso- 
phen,  that  there  is  more  vacuity  than 
matter  within  the  dronmference  of  any 
one  of  the  planets/  it  is  no  wond^ 
that  it  diould  become  a  question  mudi 
agitated  amongst  them,  vdiether  the 
preHore  cxf  all  the  partides  in  an  op- 
posite direction  would  produce  an  op- 
pottte  effiset?  i.  e.  Whether  the  kw 
which  ia  now  in  force  within  the  bow- 
els of  the  Earth  would  produce  a  oon- 
stsnt  duninution  of  the  Earth's  dia^ 
meter  so  kt^aavacuitiBS  existed  with- 
in the  interior? 

It  was  a  grand  era  in  the  history  of 
tlus  discovery  when  geologists  had 
prayed  that  the  primitiTe  strata,  if  pla- 
ced in  a  horiaontal  position,  woidd  form 
die  ciicumftienoe  of  a  much  larger 
gbbe  than  that  which  they  now  dr- 
cnnisoribe ;  tliis  globe,  therefore,  must 
have  had  a  greater  magnitude  when 
these  strata  were  deposited ;  and  that 
the  secondary  strata  must  also  have 
been  incumbent  upon  a  larger  gloly 
while  they  retained  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion ;  hut  as  they  neither  dip  to  so 
great  a  dqidi  9A  die  primitive  strata, 
nor  are  so  highly  inclined  in  their  po- 
dlion  to  die  noriaon,  the  globe  on 
wfaach  they  were  deposited  could  not 
have  had  ao  great  a  magnitude  as  that 
on  which  the  primitive  strata  were 
fiamed ;  and  that  also  the  last  formed 
strata,  which,  dMOgfa  they  are  in  gene- 
ral bat  little  removed  fVom  their  first 
position,  must  have  nevertheless  been 


depodted  npmi  aglobeofaaoBiewhat 
•gsealer  magnitude,  hut  not  so  gnat 
as  that  on  i^ch  the  secondary  strata 
werefonaed.  Thos  did  flwilngiata  ap- 
^ximaSe  toward  the  eviuatien  of  tins 
mportant  law,  by  proving  that  the 
g^bfe  had  irom  time  to  time  dlminiab- 
ed  in  magnitude  ainoe  the  strata  n^idi 
•encompass  it  began  to  be  deposited. 

It  may  here  jvst  be  obsmed,  that 
.the  aiiKHOsity  of  the  strata  in  certain 
aituatioas  proves  that  the  gbbe  must 
have  had  a  greater  magnitude  when 
these  strata  were  deposited.  Thus  at 
js  evidmt,  diat  these  seoondanr  strata, 
•which  have  sometimes  been  tound  to 
•undulate  from  one  range  of  primitive 
hills  to  another,  and  wmch  at  the  aame 
time  remain  continuous  throughout, 
would,  if  restored  to  their  former  le- 
▼d  position,  extend  over  a  mudi 
greater  horizontal  sor&ce  than  could 
be  induded  between  those  rangea  of 
hilla ;  those  hills  must  have  thmfore 
been  removed  to  a  greater  distance 
from  eadi  other  when  they  admitted 
of  the  horizontality  of  theae  atrata  be- 
tween them,  now  they  oonld  only  he 
removed  to  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other  by  adilatation  of  the  Earth'a 
diameter ;  tnia  globe  must  have  there- 
fore had  a  greater  magnitude  when 
these  strata  woe  depodted. 

The  queation  relatiye  to  the  con- 
stant increase  of  the  Earth's  density 
by  the  partides  gravitating  towards 
the  centre,  now  found  its  way  into  the 
records  of  sdence,  and  no  longer  was 
it  rejected  by  philosophers  as  but  the 
reverie  of  a  maniac — ^the  probable 
existence  of  such  a  law  operating  with- 
in the  bowels  of  the  Earth  was  now 
fhlly  established,  and  philosophers  in 
their  ^ture  researches,  after  its  disco- 
very, arbitrarily  insulated  the  Earth 
in  space  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  pla- 
netary and  solar  attraction,  and  th^ 
reasoned  as  to  the  effects  that  would 
be  produced  on  the  globe  by  the  pres- 
sure of  all  the  particles  towards  the 
surfkoe — that    the   diameter   of  the 


*  It  vaa  a  bdd  conjecture  of  Newton's,  that  the  porosity  of  die  Earth  it  such,  that,  were 
an  Ae  partides  brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  it  is  possible  they  might  be  contain- 
ed withta  tfaa  compass  of  a  cubic  inch. 
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Earth  would  ooostantly  dilate  b^  erery 
particle  pressing  <m  tne  sapenncam* 
Dent  partide  was  admitted— ihat  as  the 
globe  distended  the  quantity  of  va^ 
cuity  within  the  interior  would  in« 
crease— and  that  after  the  Earth  had 
attained  to  the  magnitude  of  Jupiter^ 
thete  would  exist  within  it  at  lout  a 
hundred  and  twenty  times  more  ti^ 
euity  than  matter; — Shaving  obtained 
tiiese  data,  they  now  argued  as  to  the 
probable  efibcts  that  woud  be  produc- 
ed on  the  globe  by  the  constant  pres- 
sure of  all  the  particles  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  since  they  had  found  that 
a  quanti^  of  vacuum,  equal  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  times  tne  magnitude 
3f  the  Earth,  before  it  was  suligected  to 
the  operation  of  the  expansive  force, 
was  now  contsined  withm  it,  they  had 
no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the 
particles  would  tske  a  retrograde  move- 
ment,  and  that  the  g^obe  would  con- 
sequently suffer  a  diminutioii  of  dia* 
meter.  It  was  however  a  problem 
long  and  keenly  agitated  amongst 
them,  to  determine  the  precise  state  of 
oondensity  of  the  Earth  at  which  the 
mobility  of  the  partides  would  be  ar- 
rested; this  was  fimnd  to  be  a  pro- 
blem of  vjery  difficult  solution,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  much  contention  and 
varied  discussion  that  they  airived  at 
the  plain  and  natural  conclusion,  that 
80  Imig  as  vaeuities  existed  within  the 
interior  of  the  Earth,  the  motion  of  the 
particles  downwards  wouldnever cease ; 
and  as  they  found  that  the  force 
which  counteracts  the  force  of  gravity 
does  not  operate  to  a  great  depth  be- 
low the  surftoe  of  anv  one  of  the  pla- 
nets, thev  thus  proved  ihat  the  densi- 
ties of  all  of  them  must  still  be  con- 
stantly increasing. 

No  sooner  was  the  discovery  of  this 
planetary  law  announced  to  the  phi- 
losophers of  every  country,  than  tney 
b^gan  to  apply  it  to  the  solution  of 
those  phenomena  which  till  then  in 
several  physical  sciences  had  remain- 
ed problematical.  First  the  spheroidal 
form  of  the  Earth  received  a  ready  and 
certain  explication,  and  then  the  im- 
portant foct  was  obtsined,  that  the 
mean  density  of  the  Earth,  from  the 
centre  to  the  poles,  is  greater  than 
from  the  centre  to  the  equator;  and 
this  fiwt  suggested  a  new  and  plausible 
theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  polarity 
of  the  magnet — ^those  numerous  and 
wond^ul  discoveries  which  were  e- 
volved  by  the  compression  of  mixtures. 
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and  the  subsequent  expression  of  some 
of  the  substances  of  which  they  were 
composed  were  also  due,  though  less 
directly,  to  the  discovery  of  this  ex- 
traordinary law ;  but  of  all  the  sciences. 
Geology  and  Cosmogony  were  certainly 
ihe  most  indebted  to  its  evolution.  In 
geology  it  accounted  satisfoctorily. 

First,  Why  strata,  which  were  ori- 
ginally horizontal  in  their  position, 
are  now  inclined  to  the  horixon. 

Thus,  as  a  plant  increases  in  densi- 
ty, it  diminisnes  in  magnitude;  and 
since  it  is  constsntly  increasing  in  den- 
sity, it  is  constsntly  diminishing  in 
magnitude,  this  globe  has  therefore 
sufoed  a  diminution  of  magnitude 
since  the  strata  were  deposited  which 
everywhere  encompass  it ;  and,  there- 
fore, sinoe  these  strate  at  their  forma- 
tion would  form  the  drcumferenoe  of 
a  larger  gbbe,  and  are  now  circum- 
scribing the  nucleus  of  a  less,  they 
would,  if  soft,  sufibr  bendinp  and  in- 
flectioDS  whfle  aocommodatinf;  them* 
selves  to  a  globe  constantly  diminish- 
ing in  magnitude ;  and,  if  indurated, 
they  would  break  asunder,  and  assume 
a  position  somewhat  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  and  as  the  gbbe  diminished 
more  and  more  in  magnitude,  the 
strata  would  approach  more  and  more 
toward  a  vertide  position. 

Second,  Why  straU  deviate  the  more 
from  the  horisontal  position  as  they 
are  the  more  ancient. 

As  this  globe  has  constsntly  dimi- 
mshed  in  magnitude,  then  tne  more 
we  reoede  fromtibie  present  period,  the 
greater  will  be  ita  magnitude,  and  con- 
sequently die  more  sndent  Uie  strata, 
the  mater  would  be  the  globe  on 
whi<£  they  were  deposited.  Since, 
tha^re,  strata,  according  to  their  se- 
niority, would,  when  deposited,  form 
as  it  were  the  circumference  of  a  larpr 
g^be,  and  ihev  are  now  all  investing 
the  same  nucleus,  and  that  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  less,  it  is  evident  that  the 
strata  last  formed  would  require  to 
shift  less  from  their  original  horison- 
tal position,  in  order  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  present  magnitude 
of  the  globe  than  strata  of  a  prior  for- 
mation ;  that  therefore  the  more  an- 
cient the  strata,  the  more  must  they 
be  dispUiced  from  their  first  position ; 
the  primitive  strata  must  have  there- 
fore assumed  a  posture  more  highly 
inclined  to  the  horizon  than  those  of  a 
subsequent  formation. 

Third,  Wliy  strata,  which  were  ori- 
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ginaOy  lo^  aie  now  oonolidated ; 
and  why  in  genenl  they  are  more  in* 
diinted  as  they  are  the  more  andent 

The  force  which  consolidates  the 
Earth,  must  abo  be  equal  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  atrata  near  the  snr- 
fkee,  where  it  acts  with  so  much  in- 
tensity ;  and  sinoe  the  solidity  of  the 
globe  is  cottstsntly  increasing,  the  con- 
solidation of  the  strata  must  likewise 
be  in  constant  operation ;  thoae  strata, 
therefore,  which  have  been  the  longer 
snbjected  to  the  consolidating  cause 
most  be  the  more  indurated,  i.  e.  strata 
n^t  be  the  more  indurated  according 
to  their  seniori^.  It  must  however 
be  remariced,  that  the  hardening  of 
the  strata  is  not  altogether  effected  by 
the  perpendicular  pressure  of  the  iMur- 
tides ;  there  is  beddes  a  constant  la- 
teral pressure,  arising  from  thedrcum- 
ftrence  of  the  globe  being  in  a  state  of 
constant  decrease ;  and,  by  the  co- 
operation of  these  two  forces,  the  fluid 
iraich  every  stratum  contdns  after  its 
depodtion  must  be  ultimatdy  ex- 
pressed*       

Fourth,  Why  bondings  and  inflec- 
tions are  more  frequent  in  strata  ao* 
cording  to  thdr  seniority. 

As  the  force  which  cqnsdidates  the 
Earth  acts  nearly  with  *the  same  in- 
tendty,  whatever  may  be  its  dendty, 
it  is  evident  that  the  magnitude  a£  the 
gbbe  must  diminish  the  ftster  in  pro- 
portioQ  as  the  Earth  is  less  doise. 
Those  strata,  then,  which  were  depo- 
dted  when  the  dmntv  of  the  Earth 
was  not  so  great,  would  not  preserve 
their  level  podtion  so  long  ss  those 


whidi  were  depodted  when  the 
dendty  of  the  Earth  was  greater; 
since,  then,  the  more  we  recede; 
from  the  present  period,  the  den- 
dty of  the  globe  is  always  the  1ms, 
strata  would  therefore,  according  to 
their  seniority,  preserve  their  horuon* 
tal  podtion  for  a  shorter  period  ;.  ihey 
would  consequentiy  be  tiie  Imb  conso- 
lidated while  shiftmg  from  that  pod- 
tion, as  they  had  not  been  so  long  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  the  consoli- 
dating cause,  they  would  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  their  seniority,  be  more 
pliant  while  shifting  fiimi  that  pod- 
tion ;  wherefore,  hidings  and  inflec- 
tions must  be  more  frequent  in  strata 
according  to  their  seniority. 

The  shifting  of  the  strata,  while  ac- 
commodating themsdves  to  a  globe 
diminishing  in  magnitude,  accounted 
for  earthquakes. 

The  latent  heat  which  exists  below 
the  Bur&oe  of  the  Earth,  and  whidi 
must  from  time  to  time  be  expressed 
as  the  globe  sets  more  indurated,  was 
found  to  be  ue  primary  agent  in  the 
production  of  a  volcano,  and  as  there 
IS  a  greater  pressure  at  the  time  that 
the  strata  are  turning  to  a  more  verti- 
cal podtion,  it  accounted  fbr  the  ftct 
of  toe  earthquake  and  volcano  gene- 
rally accompanying  each  other. 

It  was  also  found,  that  tiie  sub- 
stance of  a  vdn  was  originallv  diffbsed 
throughout  the  strata  whicn  include 
the  vein,  and  had  been  expressed  from 
the  strata  after  the  formation  of  the 
fissure  which  now  contdns  it*  C.  C* 
(To  be  eontimtedj 


BOMS  xrrxcTS  or  ak  bxcssbivs  afpligation  to  thb  studt  of  physical 

SCISNCS  CONSIDXaSD. 

The  age  to  which  we  bdong  has  pur- 
sued, with  activity  and  success  un- 
known before,  the  investigations  of 
phydcd  science ;  and  with  this  spirit 
of  inquiry  there  has  prevdled  dao  a 
persuasion,  that  the  Knowledge  thus 
acquired  to  the  human  mind  was  of 
high  importance,  not  only  for  the 
powers  which  it  added  to  human  art, 
but  for  its  direct  influence  on  the  fa- 
culties and  character  of  the  mind.  Ita 
influence  may  be  beneficial,  but  it 
may  easily  bie  over-rated.  We  be- 
lieve, too,  it  is  in  danger  to  exceed 
its  just  limits. 

The  effect  u^n  the  mind,  of  appli- 
cation to  physicd  science,  will  my 


It  seems  a  fit  subject  for  tiie  curiodty 
of  an  age  to  inquire  into  the  effects 
upon  its  character  of  its  own  peculiar 
pursuits;  unless  it  may  be  thought, 
that,  wiUi  a  people,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  individual,  too  much  curiosity  of 
adf-examination  mav  both  enfeeble 
and  mislead  the  mind.  Yet  to  a  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  to  an  individual,  there 
most  be  a  measure  of  self-examina- 
tion that  is  both  just^ble  and  salu- 
tary ;  and  we  conodve,  that  the  ques- 
tkminff  of  those  opinions,  upon  which 
a  whole  generation  is  disposed  to  act 
with  implidt  confidence,  end  some- 
thing like  the  ardour  of  pasdon,  may 
iUl  within  this  reasonahle  measure. 


8tf  EffectM  of  ^  Study 

with  fbe  chanteter  of  sdenee  itself. 
For  8den<se  may  be  exceedingly  spe-* 
cnlatiTej  or  it  may  rest  almost  en- 
tirely in  a^  mt%  of  practical  demon- 
fltracion.  In  oar  own  country^  we  ap- 
pehend^  for  the  last  half  century,  it 
lias  borne  tftis  last  character.  The 
sciense  which  has  chiefly  flourished 
amongst  \»,  which  may  be  said  almost 
dispkcing  dl  others^  to  overapread  the 
land^  the  science  of  the  intimate  ana- 
lysis of  natural  bodies,  perhaps  by  its 
ready  applleation  to  the  arts  of  life, 
perhaps  by  its  own  inherent  tendency, 
has  eminently  assumed  this  practical 
diaracter.  Of  the  more  ancient  state 
of  the  science,  of  the  researches,  by 
such  analysis,  into  the  properties  and 
powera  of  nature,  whic)^  were  pursued 
with  such  avidity  of  hope^  and  such 
intense  application  of  thought  by  the 
elder  alchemists,  we  seem  now  to 
know  little  or  nothing.  Their  spe- 
cific results  are  scarcely  regarded, 
and  their  efibct  upon  the  minds  of 
those  biquirers,  and  through  them 
more  generally  upon  society,  seems 
8^  more  remote  from  touching  us. 
A  chemistry  of  our  own,  a  new  created 
science,  has  sprung  up  to  our  age, 
eclipsing  by  its  splendour,  the  dim  and 
fbeble  hghts  of  preceding  time;  and 
still  more,  by  the  importance  and  mag^ 
nitude  of  its  practical  consequences,  oc- 
cupying the  minds,  and  giving  occupa- 
tion to  the  lires,  not  only  of  men  edu- 
cated to  science,  but  of  numbers  with 
whom  such  results  alone  could  give  it 
interest  and  favour.  Of  that  che- 
mistry we  would  venture  to  speak ;  and 
of  whatever  other  sciences,  that  lending 
themselves  in  like  manner  to  the  prac- 
tical uses  of  lifls,  have  obtained  an  im- 
portance in  the  national  mind,  distinct 
xh>m,  if  not  exceeding,  the  pure  in- 
terest of  scientific  inquiry. 

The  spirit  which  originally  impels 
men  to  the  investigation  of  nature, 
seems  to  arise,  not  merely  out  of  their 
intellectual  capacity  and  dispositions, 
but  to  hold  a  yet  deeper  seat  in  ima- 
gination. Wonder  and  fear  are  the 
reelings  with  which,  in  the  more  pri- 
mitive states  of  society,  men  approach 
to  such  inquiries.  They  can  perceive 
a  mysterious  darkness  shrouding  the 
secrets  of  nature ;  and  that  ungovern- 
able curiosity  which  to  the  vulgar  has 
seemed  impiety,  may  have  been  felt 
as  questionable  daring,  by  the  minds 
that  obeyed  its  impulse.  The  awe  of 
that  mystery  lay  upon  tlieir  soxiLs; 


of  Fhgnoal  Setencs. 
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and  the  deep  ddigfat  with  which  diey 
proved  their  power  at  times  to  lift  the 
▼eU,  was  mmg^  with  ti«pidation.r 
We  rank  these  feeliags  with  the  su- 
perstitions that  are  gone.  But  it  would 
be  much  to  say,  that  they  were  alto^ 
cether  the  work  of  superstiCioB.  The 
feelings  which  sapersfitioti  seizes  on, 
and  magnifies,  may  be  legitimate  in 
our  nature ;  and  we  are  not  to  con- 
dude,  because  we  know  no  such  awe, 
we  who  are  ftmiliar  with  dl  specula- 
fioia,  we  on  whose  childhood  ffbe  lights 
of  knowledge  are  showered  befoi^e  our 
understkmmng  is  even  awake  to  re- 
ceive them — ^that  therefore  thefe  is  no- 
thing but  ftntasy  and  illusion  in  those 
strong  and  agitating  impressions  which 
have  accompanied  heretofore  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  secrets  of  nature.  If 
Maclaurin  has  said  that  he  never  read 
the  questioDs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
without  feeling  his  flesh  creep,  if  Mal-< 
khranche,  when  he  first  opened  a  vo-> 
hime  of  Descartes,  found  his  eyes 
burst  into  tears  and  the  book  drop 
from  his  hands,  we  may  be  assured 
that  there  are  strong  foelings  and 
stmnge  emotions  annexed  in  the  con* 
stitution  of  our  nature,  to  such  hig^ 
investigations.  And  if  wo  recognize 
them  no  longer  in  ourselves,  we  may 
be  rather  led  to  apprehend,  that  by 
some  ill-husbanding  of  our  own  we 
have  dirown  away  a  power  we  were 
endowed  with,  than  to  exult  in  our 
hberation  from  prejudice  and  enor 
which  hung  upon  the  fiiculties  of  less 
enlightened  inquirers. 

I  eoneeive,  that  in  the  original  im* 
pulse  which  bent  the  mind  of  men  to 
these  speculations,  which  urged  them 
to  explore  the  powers  and  the  secrets  (^ 
nature,  there  was  in  fact  much  more 
of  mysterious  imagination,  and  of  deep 
unwonted  emotion,  than  of  mere  in- 
tellectual gratification.  And  T  suspect 
that  the  language  in  which  Lucretius 
has  described  the  state  of  the  mind 
borne  in  the  consciousness  of  its  power ' 
into  unknown  worlds, 

me  quctdam  dtvhta  voluptat 

Perti^i,  atque  horroh 

does  more  truly  discover  to  us  that 
natural  conformation  of  our  minds 
which  calls  us  to  such  speculations, 
than  any  thing  which  now  appears  in 
our  own  pursuit  of  them. 

The  blending  of  the  knowledge  of  Na- 
ture by  the  earliest  ages  with  their  my- 
^o^QSy^aiid  aomewl]^t  later,  with  thdr 
most  solemn  and  impassioned  poetry. 
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aad  the  language  in  which  the  andent 
poets  of  the  most  cultivated  times 
speak  of  the  feelings  and  faculties  that 
belong  to  philosophy,  all  testify  to  the 
same  purpose.  Nor  should  we  have 
much  difficulty  in  believing,  that  the 
power  in  men's  minds,  which  could 
suspend  the  strong  passions  of  life, 
which  in  fierce  and  turbulent  ages,  in 
the  midst  of  ardent  and  perilous  con* 
tention,  could  turn  them  to  lonely 
thought,  and  to  the  still  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  was  sprung  from  a 
deeper  source,  as  it  held  them  with  a 
stronger  contronl,  than  is  known  to 
the  philosophy  of  an  age  like  ours. 

These  power^  feelings,  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  pass  away ;  and 
there  remains  to  an  age  like  our  own, 
as  the  impulse  to  die  same  pursuits— 
intellectmil  pleasure — ^the  love  of  truth 
—and  the  confidence  in  important  re- 
sults of  investigation,  extending  the 
dominion  of  man  over  nature. 

If  now  we  should  attempt  to  com- 
pare the  results  of  diese  two  states  of 
science,  it  may  appear,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  inquiry  pursued  under  those 
strong  original  impulses,  was  not  so 
much  to  extend  the  actual  dominion 
of  science,  as  to  bring  back  to  the  mind 
its  own  action  resmting  upon  itself. 
The  intellectual  powers,  filled  with 
energetic  life  by  the  passion  that  incited 
and  sustained  their  exertion,  grew  to 
their  height  of  native  strength ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  being  blended  in 
their  strong  action  with  sensibility  and 
wonder,  and  thus  let  into  the  moral 
nature,  they  turned  on  it  their  own 
strength,  and  exalted  the  individual 
character  of  the  man  himself.  Hence 
we  may  read  in  the  history  of  early 
ages,  examples  of  high  moral  powers 
produced  bv  the  love  of  knowledge ;  a 
proud  and  lofty  strength,  an  exaltation 
and  fortitude  of  character  growing  out 
of  the  speculative  faculties,  which  gave 
to  the  contemplative  philosopher  his 
equal  place,  among  the  stern  and  gi- 
gantic pr<^ny  of  the  times.  The  re- 
verence ofa  dark  age  was  around  him ; 
and  if  he  could  dissipate  neither  their 
darkness  nor  his  own,  yet  he  upheld  in 
the  midst  of  their  violent  and  agitated 
Hie  the  veneration  of  intellect  He  felt 
it  deeply  in  himsel^he  impressed  it  in 
awe  upon  others— and  transmitted  in 
unimpiaired  vigour  the  germ  of  intel- 
lectual life,  to  the  ages  in  which  its 
own  sun  should  arise  upon  it,  to  call 
it  forth  into  beauty. 


The  beneficial  influenoe  of  the  study 
of  physical  knowledge,  pursued  in 
the  spirit  of  wonder  and  imagina- 
tion, is  chiefly  to  be  looked  for  in  thie 
moral  effect ;  in  the  high  and  powerful 
place  which  it  oonourred  to  assign  to 
the  faculties  of  intellect  in  the  indivi-> 
dual  mind  in  the  living  man.— EnoW'^ 
ledge  itself,  it  is  probable  that  it  oflen 
darkened.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
For,  carrying  upon  scanty  materials  of 
thought  great  and  eager  force  of  con- 
ception, it  must  needs  rear  up  to  itself 
at  once  a  vast  edifice  of  seeming  know- 
ledge, which,  disproportionate  as-  it 
was  to  the  realities  upon  which  it  was 
constructed,  could  only  be  illusion. 

When  these  feelings  are  passed  away, 
if  ever  an  era  of  science  should  arrive, 
in  which  the  vakie  of  such  knowledge 
is  appreciated  .merely  by  the  power 
which  it  gives  to  man  in  hia  dominion 
over  nature  for  the  purposes  of  life— » 
then  these  results  are  reversed.  Truth 
is  discovered ;  for  only  the  most  exact 
truth  satisfies  the  purpose  of  inquiry. 
But  the  intellectual  mind  is  lowered* ' 
It  is  made  a  servant  to  Ufe.  No  longer 
united  with  imagination  and  sensibi-* 
lity,  no  longer  carried  back  into  itself, 
from  its  excursion  amidst  material 
knowledge,  with  augmented  sense  of 
its  own  sublimity  of  power — ^it  cannot 
bring  back  into  the  man  himself  a  mo-« 
ral  ^bdtation — but  it  accustoms  him  to 
deduce  a  value  to  his  own  powers  ftom 
the  purposes  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. It  teaches  him  at  last  to  feel, 
that  he  with  his  fiiculties  is  impinfUmt, 
only  because  the  objects  of  his  know-* 
ledge  are  more  important  than  him- 

But  before  science  can  fall  into  such 
d^rtul&tion,  if  it  should  ever  fall  into 
it,  it  passes  through  an  intermediate 
and  a  better  state : — ^when  intellectual 
pleasure,  and  the  love  of  truth,  are  the 
mcitement  to  its  cultivation. 

This  is  the  epoch,  when  its  benefit 
dal  infiuences  appear  the  most  un- 
questionable;  when  its  efibcta  seem 
necessarily  the  most  pure.  Yet  it 
seems  possible,  that  even  these  effects 
may  be  over-rated,  and  may  be  carried 
to  excess. 

Intellectual  pleasure  is  a  just  motive 
to  the  pursuit  of  science ;  fer  we  have 
a  right  te  the  natural  enjoyment  of  all 
our  faculties.  It  is  salutary  too,  as  aU 
natural  and  grateM  activity  induces 
health  and  vigour.— But  we  over-rate 
the  value  of  intellectual  pleasure,  i^hea 
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we  oonodte  any  intellectual  end  to  be 
the  chief  purpose  of  scienoe;  which 
we  easily  do  from  its  intellectual  na« 
ture;  forgetting  that  its  highest  end 
is  to  serve  a  moral  utility.  We  over- 
rate it  still  more  unduly,  when  we  es- 
teem in  such  pursuits  our  own  enjoy- 
ment, merely  withdrawing  ourselvea 
from  consideration  of  the  service  which 
all  our  ftculties  are  bound  to  render. 
We  induke  it  in  excess,  when  the  in- 
terest of  Uie  knowledge  we  attain,  is 
less  than  the  pleasure  oi  our  own  in- 
tellectual activity. 

The  love  of  truth,  is  the  purest  of 
all  the  purposes  of  scienoe.  It  en- 
nobles tne  fiunilties  it  employs,  and 
carries  its  unconscious  virtue  into  the 
whole  moral  being.  The  atudy  <^even 
natural  truth,  has  this  high  and  bene- 
ficial character;  but  the  study  of  n»- 
tural  truth,  is  in  aome  respects  liable 
to  excess,  and  to  over-estimation. 

For  it  has  a  tendency  to  raise  itself 
up  into  competition  with  moral  truth ; 
not  in  those  minds,  periiaps,  which 
pursue  it  in  puritv  and  simplicity, 
but  in  all  those  which  pursue  it  m 
the  pride  of  their  power,  and  in  all 
those  which  are  carried  to  it  by  a  con- 
tagious ardour  of  opinion.  It  may  be 
vaid,  especially,  that  when  the  study 
c£  piiysical  science  becomes  on  any  ac- 
count the  fiivourite  and  general  pur- 
suit of  an  age,  it  tends  strongly  and 
directly  to  obscure  moral  truth. 

The  Bulgects  of  moral  knowledge, 
though  of  aU  the  most  rtal  to  the  mind, 
are  to  a  Judgment  immersed  in  the 
oljectB  of  sense,  shadowy  and  unsub- 
stantial. The  mind,  incorporated  as 
it  is,  in  life,  with  matter,  is  prone  to 
fimet  its  own  independent  nature.  It 
wiudraws  itself  with  efibrt  from  sense, 
and  easily  yields  to  its  solicitings. 
Material  scienoe  flatters  this  declension 
of  the  spirit ;  while  in  the  fiiculties  it 
employs,  it  seems  to  allow  the  mind 
the  privilegea  of  its  higher  nature, 
and  yet  caUs  it  do?m  into  the  sphere 
of  sense.  The  spirit,  prone  to  ddu- 
sion,  engages  without  suspicion,  in 
that  knowledge,  in  which  it  is  yet  in- 
tellectual, while  it  is  given  over  to 
matter :  it  attains  moreover,  such  easy 
aatis&ction, — ^it  finda  so  soon  a  firm 
restins-plaoe  in  the  knowledp;e  which 
is  built  of  such  solid  materials ;  and 
conceives  in  ita  system  of  science,  di- 
mension and  structure  like  that  of  the 
world  itself,  which  its  system  presumes 
to  embrace  and  comprehend.    It  is 


not  to  be  wondered,  if  with  this  aedn^ 
tive  aid  to  naturd  inclination,  this 
strength  grafted  on  natural  infirmity, 
difficulties  should  grow  to  moral  science, 
and  if  the  world  which  it  explores, 
should  diminish  in  compariaon  into  nar- 
row comtMSs,  and  ftde  into  shadows. 

There  is  an  injury  to  moral  contem- 
plation arisins  also  from  the  influmioe 
of  tliese  stumes,  on  the  character  of 
the  intellectual  fiumlties.  The  &cul- 
ties,  exercised  in  the  investigations  of 
physical  science,  attain  to  a  new  uid 
unknown  predaion  in  their  action ;  f 
result  of  great  general  importance,  ^f 
it  could  be  kept  merely  subordinate ; 
but  which  is  in  danger,  if  it  draws 
to  itself  excessive  estimation,  of  deceiv- 
ing the  mind  into  too  low  an  estimate 
of  itB  other  most  important  fiiculties. 
The  absolute  necessity  of  this  intellec- 
tual exactness,  in  material  knowledge 
and  arts,  and  the  overwhelming  magni- 
tude of  the  results  that  are  thus  built^ 
it  may  be  said,  upon  that  quality  alone, 
concur  to  genorate  in  the  mind  a  scorn, 
a  slight  regard,  at  least,  of  all  those 
fi^ulties,  in  which  this  stron^y  d^ 
fined  action  is  wanting.  Imagination, 
sensibility,  passion,  the  sources  of 
moral  knowledge,  are  lowered  in  the 
acale  of  esteem :  not  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  their  actual  place  in  human  na^ 
ture,  or  of  their  influence  upon  life- 
hut  because  their  action,  so  often  ob- 
scure, troubled,  and  indefinite,  wanta 
that  virtue  of  predaion,  by  which  the 
faculties  merdy  intellectual  have  a- 
chieved  their  stupendous  works,  have 
suljected  the  laws  of  nature  to  their 
knowledge,  and  her  powers  to  their 
sway. 

These  observations,  as  fiff  as  they 
are  true,  apply  to  the  whole  circle  or 
physical  sdence.  We  would  add  a  dag^ 
observation,  on  that  particular  sdence, 
of  which  we  have  more  peculiarly  spo* 
ken,  that  sdence,  which  in  the  Isikh 
ratories  of  the  aldiemists  waa  periiaps 
the  most  mysterious  and  full  o£  ima- 
gination of  all  the  sdences,  and  which  is 
become,  in  the  hands  of  modem  che- 
mists, of  all  the  most  matertal  in 
its  ordinary  state,  the  most  separated 
fh>m  mind.  For  the  intellectual  cul- 
tivation yielded  by  any  sdence,  ariaea 
from  the  intellectu^  interest  with 
which  it  ia  pursued.  As  long  as  the 
materials  that  are  subjected  to  the  un- 
derstanding invite  the  faculties  to  exer^ 
tion,  as  lonp  as  awakened  intelligence 
is   discovenng  its  own  paths  among 
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radi  nuterials  of  knowledge^  proving 
its  own  tXKog^,  and  consdoualy  en- 
larging its  own  capacity^  itleelsplea« 
■ure  return  upon  itself  from  its  exer- 
tion, — it  acknowledges  in  its  activity 
a  self-derived  enjoyment;  it  is  un- 
folding its  own  nature,  by  following 
out  its  dictates.  But  to  this  result  of 
Science,  it  is  evidently  necessary,  that 
it  should  be  pursued  with  something 
of  ^e  genius  of  discovery,  in  the  spirit 
of  inventive  inquiry,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  original  and  independent 
thought.  The  sdenoe  of  chemistry, 
as  long  as  it  is  so  pursued,  by  the  ex- 
treme minuteness,  the  intricacy,  and 
tlie  occult  nature  it  may  be  said  of  its 
investigations,  requiring  a  very  subtle 
and  d&cate,  as  well  as  a  very  exact 
action  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
tends  to  produce  on  them  a  cultivation 
of  corresponding  character.  But  when 
it  extends  itseli^  as  with  us  it  does,  far 
beyond  the  natiual  limits  of  intellectual 
interest;  when,  comprehending  vast 
ranges  of  objects,  it  raises  up  a  new 
purpose  to  the  mind,  not  to  satisfy  its 
own  inquiring  intelligence,  but  to 
possess  the  whole  extent  of  discovery, 
which  an  age  has  brought  fbrth,  from 
that  time  it  changes  its  intellectual 
character.  It  is  to  the  mind  no  longer 
pare  intellectual  science.  It  is  an 
enormous  accumulation  of  &cts ;  and, 
instead  of  infrising  by  the  smrit  of  de- 
list, a  living  vigour  into  tne  action  of 
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the  Intellect,  it  imposes  a  task  upon 
the  faculties,  which,  at  the  same  tune 
that  it  requires  their  strength,  oppresses 
it  In  snort,  by  the  great  extent  of 
knowledge,  which  as  mere  knowk^;e 
it  lays  upon  its  student,  it  takes  its 
place  at  the  head  of  those  pursuits^ 
which  in  their  commencement  are  in- 
viting, grateful,  and  invigorating  to 
the  intdlectnal  faculties  ;  but  as  they 
proceed,  passing  over  the  just  limits  of 
a  natural  interest,  begin  to  contract 
the  capacity  they  had  before  enlarged, 
and  to  stifle  the  animation  of  thought 
they  hsd  helped  to  kindle. 

To  the  causes  which  have  been  thus 
imperfectly  stated ;  and  to  causes  akin 
to  these,  mav  be  ascribed  perhaps  in 
great  put,  that  dereliction  of  the  most 
important,  and  naturally  most  attrac- 
tive knowledge,  which  marks  the  spirit 
of  philosophy  in  the  present  day. 
Other  causes,  no  doubt,  and  of  a  deep- 
er origin,  have  contributed  to  sive  to 
the  fibculties  merely  intellectual,  their 
present  usurped  place  in  philosophy : 
but  the  general  ardent  pursuit  of  phy- 
sical science  appears  necessarily  to 
concur  to  the  same  effect: — Nor  does 
there  seem  more  reason  to  doubt,  that 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  these  studies 
in  excess,  is  to  dmade  and  injure  ihe 
faculties  which  wey  raise  up  in  the 
first  place  to  an  unnatural  and  undue 
authority. 


OW  THB  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  ▲  STANDARD  OP  LAKGUAGB  IN  UXTAPHYSICf. 


na  BDITOR, 

I  KAVB  just  been  reading  with  much 
pleasure  an  artide  continiied  through 
two  numbers  of  your  work,  in  vindu- 
eation  of  professor  Stewart's  philoso- 
phy, but  am  inclined,  nevertheless,  to 
take  up  discussion  with  the  writer,  if 
it  may  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  this 
distance  of  time,  on  a  suggestion  with 
which  he  closes  his  observations. 
*'  The  phiaseology,"  he  savs,  "  which 
these  writers/'  (theQuarterl^rReviewers 
whose  strictures  gave  oocssion  to  the 
vindicstioD)  **  have  employed  in  contro- 
vcrting  Mr  Stewart's  doctrines,  is  so 
very  different  from  his,  as  to  occssion 
modi  embaiTsssment  to  one  who 
wishes  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
controversy."  ''  They  must  be  aware 
that  this  author  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  fix  upon  predse  and  definite 


terms  for  the  use  of  metaphysicsl 
writers."  **  If,  indeed,  they  disapprove 
his  phraseolo^,  they  may  well  w  ex- 
cused for  not  having  adopted  it,  but 
the]|r  can  hardly  be  excused  for  not 
having  stated  theur  objections  to  it» 
and  pointed  out  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  differs  from  their  own.  But 
if  they  think  that  a  correct,  unifonn, 
and  definite  phrsseology  is  not  of  the 
utmost  importsnce  in  logic  snd  meta- 
physics, then  they  maintain  an  opin- 
ion which  is  directlv  opposed  to  that 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  those 
subjects,  and  for  which  it  was  still 
more  incumbent  on  them  to  assign 
their  ressons." 

Now,  Sir,  I  ask,must  the  impugner  of 
another's  doctrines,  either  sdopt  bis  lan- 
guage or  give  his  reasons  for  dissenting 
iiom  it?  I  think  it  is  a  veiy  arbitrary 
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flentiiig  from  it,  should  bei 
to  hola  that  correct  snd  definite  lan- 
guage is  not  important  in  pbiloaophy, 
I  find  it  still  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  charge  is  severe;  it 
would  seem  to  me  to  have  required 
other  grotmds  to  rest  on. 

But  with  respect  to  the  chaige  of 
holding  a  uniform  langnagR  to  he  not 
important  in  philosophy,  and  to  the 
general  tenmr  of  the  whole  passage, 
which  insists  so  much  upon  the  value 
or  necessity  of  a  language  fii^  and 
defined  for  the  use  of  philosophical 
writers — as  this  involves  matter  of 
much  more  general  argument,  and 
was  chiefly  in  my  mind  in  beginning 
to  write  at  all— on  this  sulject  I  wiU 
venture  to  ^>eak  a  little  more  at  large. 

I  am  aware  that  much  importance 
has  often  been  ascribed  by  writers  in 
philosophy,  to  thus  limiting  and  &xr 
ii^  the  significaticm  of  woNrds;  and 
that  much  labour  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  object  of  thus  establishing  a 
dear  and  correct  philosophical  lan-> 
goage.  But  to  my  own  mind,  I  oon- 
iesa,  there  has  always  appeared  somB- 
thing  harsh  and  unsati^bctory  in  the 
method  of  proceeding;  and  at  vari- 
ance, I  should  sav,  with  the  nature 
of  language  itself,  nor  have  I  been 
well  able  to  comprehend  the  grounds 
of  its  alleged  impwtanoe.  Tne  pro- 
ceeding of  which  I  speak,  it  will  be 
understood,  is  the  assigning  to  words 
of  common  language  a  meaning  either 
more  enlarged  (ur  more  restrained  than 
that  which  they  commonly  bear,  and 
so  rendering  them  applicaue  to  pfailo* 
sc^hical  use. 

One  purpose  I  conceive  for  which  a 
metaphysic^  writer  may  be  induced 
to  adopt  words  to  meanings  of  his 
own,  is  to  give  names  to  new  ideas. 
An  original  mind  bending  its  intense 
action  on  any  branch  of  science,  and, 
by  such  action,  if  I  may  say  so,  caus- 
ing it  to  unfold  its  natural  growth, 
as  the  power  of  sudi  minds  in  such 
application  does  indeed  produce  know- 
ledge^ and  give  to  science  a  being  of 
which  the  principles  already  existed 
in  nature,  bat  did  not  before  take 
their  form  ;^-An  original  miiid  thus 
creating  science,  produces  new  concep- 
tions and  new  forms  of  thought, 
which  in  the  exposition  of  such 
science  may  require  new  names,  either 
because  the  language  will  not  fiimish 
them  expression,  even  with  much  cir- 
cumlocution, or  because^  being  ne- 
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.xequisitkiD.  To  Bdapi  the  language  of 
a  pnilosopher  in  impugning  his  doc- 
trines must  be  generally  impractical 
ble ;  fi>r  what  is  the  specific  language 
x>f  a  system,  but  a  language  involving 
its  pnnciples  ? — But  even  if  the  lan- 
guage be  distinct  from  the  doctrines, 
how  am  I  under  obligation  to  adopt 
it  ? — ^For  the  convenience  of  the 
judges,  before  whom  the  controversy 
-  is  carried  on  ?— But  for  them  it 
abould  be  sufficient  that  I  speak  a  re- 
cognuied  language  of  philosophy,  and 
it  is  their  part  to  be  prepared  to  un- 
derstand m^.  The  only  ground  of  oen- 
'  aure  I  can  allow  is,  not  that  my  lan- 
guage is  not  of  this  or  that  philosophy^ 
but  that  it  Is  unphilosophical. — But  if 
I  r^ect  the  language  as  disapproving 
it,  upon  what  ground  am  I  required 
to  spectfy  and  explain  this  disap- 
proval ? — Why  is  it  not  enough  if  I 
controvert  the  principles  of  a  system 
in  intelligible  language  ?•— Why  must 
I  first  controvert  its  phraaeolosy  ? — 

To  me  it  would  appear  that  one 
writer  offering  criticism  on  the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  another,  even  if 
these  oom[ffehended  an  entire  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  and  were  of  h^;h 
f^utation  and  authority  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  both  belonged,  may  with 
perfect  propriety  adopt  any  one  of 
three  courses.  He  may,  if  he  pleases, 
write  for  the  pupils  of  that  philoso- 
phy ;  and  then,  u  he  can  do  it  with 
sattsfiu^on  to  himself  he  may,  as  a 
fiicility  and  'an  indulgence  to  them, 
adopt  the  language  to  which  their 
minds  have  been  ftrmed— Or  he  may 
write  to  the  philosophical  world;  in 
which  case  it  is  open  to  him  to  use 
the  language  of  any  recognized  system 
of  philosophy  to  which  he  himself  is 
attached,  or  he  may  use  what  he  con- 
eeives  to  be  a  more  general  language 
of  metaph3r8ics,  current  among  philo- 
sophers at  large : — Or,  finally,  writing 
to  both  these  classes,  and  to  all  the 
good  understandings  of  an  intelligent 
nation  besides,  he  may  use — ^let  me 
speak  without  offence — ^his  mother- 
tongue  :-— he  may  use,  I  should  ima- 
gine, a  natural  language,  free  from 
any  limitations  assigned  by  one  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  or  another,  and 
which,  adapting  itself  to  natural  truth, 
will  be  found  to  adapt  itself  also  to 
natural  understanding. 

Why  the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  fVom 
having  neither  adopted  Mr  Stewart's 
languid  nor  assigned  reasons  fordis-* 
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of  €Mtbraai  wwuiqice  In 
such  ezjfositioiiy  thane  ia  needed  ibr 
them  a  sunnle  and  brief  exprenion  to 
savenot  thelaboor  only  but  thegreet  ob* 
acorityafoontinnaleireinnkMation.  In 
such  ones  it  has  been  eiutomary,  I  be- 
lieve, either  to  fixrm  new  words  within 
the  hnguage^  if  its  genius  allowed  it,  or 
to  adapt  words  from  some  other  laU'* 
guase.  In  either  case,  the  harshness 
of  ttie*  new-fimned  woids  has  not  of- 
fended in  the  hmguage  of  scienoe,  and 
they  have  graduulT  passed,  with  the 
cxteHion  A  knowleage,  into  the  hui« 
gnage  of  the  country. 

This  case  I  have  atated,  lather  to 
separate  it  from  the  consideration  dT 
the  present  question  than  in  psrt  of 
it.  The  question,  I  oonoeiTe,  of  fix« 
ing  a  language  of  philoaophy,  applies 
to  those  sulgects  and  those  ideas 
which  are  already  familiar  in  philo* 
flophy,  and  for  which  emreanon  has 
hitherto  been  sought  in  toe  language 
of  the  country.  It  appeara  to  some 
writer  whose  thoii^ts  are  more  ore* 
dse,  or  he  frndes  so,  than  tnose 
of  others  who  have  treated  the  same 
aulject  before  him,  that  they  have 
vaed  certain  terms  too  lauy  or 
Tagoely— by  which  I  should  under* 
ataad  variably,  &ir  any  vagueness  or 
hodty  in  the  signification  of  a  word 
on  any  single  occasion,  can  mean 
merely  that  the  conception  which  the 
paaaa^  should  express  is  so  obscurely 
and  minerfectly  expressed,  as  not  to 
asagn  tne  exact  significatien  of  each 
of  ita  terms^  which  would  be  no  more 
in  effect  than  that  such  a  particular 
sentence  was  ill-written,  which  could 
plainly  be  no  ground  for  proposing 
any  general  alteration  in  language. 
The  vagueness  or  laxity  of  significa- 
tion, therefore,  which  gives  ground 
&r  pronosing  to  assign  the  meaning  of 
a  word  must  be  a  variable  signifi- 
cation. The  inconvenience  or  evil  it 
is  intended  to  remedy  must  be,  that 
the  meaning  of  any  such  word  is  so 
unfixed  in  tne  popular  language,  that 
philoaophical  writers  themsdves  have 
used  it,  some  with  one  application,  or 
one  extent  of  meaning,  and  some  wi^ 
another ;  or  the  same  writers  diffir- 
ently,  at  difierent  times.  But  still 
what  is  the  inconvenience?  If  every 
paaaage  in  itself  were  justly  written. 
It  should  asskn  the  meanioff  in  which 
the  word  is  there  used,  and  leave  no 
room  for  obscurity.  But  I  presume, 
that  what  happens  is  this.  The  me- 
Vol.  VI. 
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having  exeeedingly 
to  his  mind  certain  thoac^ts 
and  certsin  courses  of  thought,  and 
havins  their  expression  in  like  manner 
exceedingly  familiar,  does  bv  dmees 
come  to  affix  to  sn^  terms  of  vamhle 
signification  occumng  in  such  exprea* 
sion,  that  peculiar  meaning  which 
they  there  possess,  more  readily  than 
any  other.  So  that  his  own  mind  no 
longer  needs  with  the  term  those  cir- 
cumstances of  concomitant  expression^ 
which  would  otherwise  be  necesssry 
to  suggest  and  determine  the  peculiar 
acceptation.  His  mind  leaps,  bb  it 
were,  to  that  acceptation  which  is  s6 
fimuUsr.  And  in  writing  he  no  long- 
er conceives  the  difoent  state  of  other 
men's  minds  firom  his  own  in  this  res* 
pect;  but  writing  to  them,  as  he 
^peaks  to  himself,  ne  uses  a  too  ellip* 
ticsl  expression,  and  sets  befinre  thcsn 
a  term  which  he  distinctly  under- 
stands, unaccompanied  by  tnooe  qua- 
lifying orcamstancea  wnich  should 
determine  or  even  suggest  its  peculiar 
meaning.  To  him,  perhaps,  it  would 
bear  his  own  appropriated  meanings 
under  circumstances  whidi  to  othor 
minds  would  determine  another  sig* 
nification. 

.  Under  the  force  of  this  kind  of  ha? 
bitual  Impression  of  certain  teims^  an 
inquirer  of  great  force  of  mincl,  and 
mat  desmess  and  distinctness  of 
Uioujght,  might,  it  should  seem,  in 
writing,  use  misleading  expressions. 
And  yet  it  would  seem  to  me,  that  in 
sudi  a  case,  nothing  more  than  the 
knowledge  of  his  writings,  and  sudi 
acquaintance  as  the^r  mignt  give  with 
the  habits  of  his  mind,  wotud  be  re- 
quired to  remove  such  error,  and  to 
dear  up  occasional  obscurity. 

If  in  the  minds  of  difibrent  writers 
the  same  word  has  acquired,  in  other 
senses,  this  kind  of  appropriation,-— 
there  is  room,  it  is  evident,  fbr  still 
ereater  obscurity  and  error  in  the  con- 
fusion of  associations  with  which  ita 
use  will  be  attended  in  passing  firom 
one  of  these  writers  to  another.  And 
the  obscurity  snd  error  which  may 
thus  attach  themselves  to  writings  pf 
great  merit  and  value,  are  the  incon- 
venience and  evil  which  I  conceive  it 
is  intended  to  remedy,  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  fix  the  philosophical  meaning 
of  die  words  of  language. 

But  still  I  am  not  able  to  un- 
derstand the  remedy ;  for  I  can  find 
in  It,  after  all,  nothing  else  than  the 
F 
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vwijf  diflorder  it  is  oes^iMd  to  irankoviu 
For  what  doef  ihe  writer  fti  e^ct, 
who  limits  bv  definition  the  meaning 
of  his  tenns  ?  He  does  that  exptessly 
and  avowedly  whidi  others  have  per- 
haps nnconsdously  done.  He  takes  thd 
Wmd  fhnn  its  krgie  fVee  nsein  the  lan- 
guage, and  attadies  it  especially  to  the 
leaning,  which,  in  his  own  metaphy- 
aical  speculalion,  is  its  mbst  importioil 
meaning.  For  himself  snch  deflni^ 
tions  may  be  of  avail;  thev  ere  a 
means  to  clear  tip  obscurity  from  his 
own  language;  they  are  a  dkissary 
annexed  to  his  writings^  But  betond 
tfiis,  for  general  appfication  in  philo* 
soDhT,  how  do  th^  seem  to  be  avaiii^ 
abler  The  peculiar  uses  of  tenns 
which  are  ftund  in  the  ha^gttage  d 
each  inottirer  belong  to  his  specnki- 
tions.  if  thow  speculations  are  josl 
and  important,  and  if  on  these,  or  OH 
any  ciuet  oounds,  ihey  are  of  atithoi* 
ri^  inrtth  ttie  pubHc,  they  will  carry 
to  a  certain  d^ree  into  publie  uae  his 
owtk  ttnoiiynscious  appronfriation  <^ 
tertns;  they  will  make  melr  exprea* 
sioh  intell^ble ;  and,  if  there  is  good 
reason,  w9l  impress  its  peculiarity 
psnnanently  on  the  langu^  of  phi* 
Wphyj  and  at  last  on  the  language 
of  tne  country.  What  other  auttiori- 
ty  ean  any  writer  attach  to  his  own 


con* 

to  hxiowBliab* 
tatf  oil  nf  tems,  than  that  which  be* 
kngs  to  his  mind  and  hiswmka?^-* 
All  inqoiicn  <^  origiiial  thoBf^t  an 
tfindidataa  aUke  for  axing  the  tcmia 
of  kngoage;  tXL  imnrcas  their  own 
meaning  on  in  woras  with  a  fiirai 
Wfaidi  Is  the  tens  of  their  own  mindtt 
Ho  whoso  pansnotont  autlnritj  o>fer« 
bears  his  competitots,  and  leavea  tp 
his  suCGOSMira  o»  ohoioe  hot  to  ndopi 
his  language,  has,  with  or  without  de* 
flttition,  fixed  the  language  of  phikn 
B9fkj.  Whilst  he  wfaoMa  ahoit  of 
this  authority,  however  carefully  ho 
may  have  limited  and  defined  hia  aig- 
nificatloBs,  fUlaback  into  the  number 
Of  those  whoy  by  their  pecnttarity  of 
eKprenim),  hate  prepared  obai^nntj 
for  the  writings  of  others,  and,  exoent 
to  the  most  exact  and  studloYi|iof  their 
readers,  havo  loft  it  nq^on  their  own* 

tt  would  oeem  to  me,  that  the  beol 
a  metsiphyaioal  wtittr  ean  do  Ar  luiii»i 
self  with  reiiq^ect  to  tlio  important 
terms  of  philosophy,  is  tobeconiBaO* 
ent  wi&  himself  in  nsiiiff  diem;  uid 
the  best  he  can  do  for  ouers,  to  dio» 
turb  them  as  little  as  possible  fion 
tiieir  natund  feignifloation  in  the  kn^ 
goage  to  whidi  they  belong. 

&  T.  P. 
Oriel  Colkge,  Ovfird. 


LOOIS  XVIII.  AND  THE  YRSNCH  ROYALISTS. 


Ths  character  of  Louis  XVIII.  has 
been  so  long  obscured,  formierlybyhis 
exile,  and  latterly  by  the  eclipsing 
glory  of  the  Sieur  Caze,  his  favourite, 
uiat  one  must  look  thirty  years  bade 
to  find  any  traces  of  his  r^  disposi- 
tion, which  is  the  more  material,  un- 
der present  circumstances,  inasmuch 
as  it  aas  given  rise  to  the  reproach  so 
coimmonly  thrown  out  against  the  Ul- 
tras of  France,  that  they  are  '  more 
Hc^iit  than  the  King.'  A  little  ex- 
amination into  the  early  history  of  the 
revolution  wiU  shew  that  it  was  hard- 
W  possible  to  be  teat  Royalist  than 
£ouis  XVIIL  was  in  those  days  of 
trial 

We  cannot  suspect  that  he  was  pa- 
ralysed by  the  same  vile  and  odious 
motives  which  excited  the  activity  of 
Philip  Egalit^ ;  but  undoubtedlv  the 
circumstance  in  which  he  stood,  of 
being  the  eecond  in  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  the  first  in  succession  to 
the  regency,   ought,   as  a  matter  of 


mere  good  taste,  to  have  made  his  if* 
fection  towards  his  unhappy  and  per* 
secuted  brother,  a  little  more  promi- 
nent. It  was  surely  a  singular  and 
unlucky  coincidence,  that  he  should 
be,  of  all  his  fkmily,  afler  the  Dau- 
phin, the  nearest  to  the  throne,  and 
afler  EgaUt^,  the  dearest  to  the  Jaco- 
bins. It  is  true  that  this  diagraceM 
popularitv  was  softened  doi^m  by  the 
very  qualities  which  perhaps  contri- 
buted to  create  it.  His  manners  were 
low ;  his  tastes  were  rather  worse  dian 
his  manners,  and  whatever  abilities  he 
may  have  possessed,  were  so  buried 
under  the  sensuality  and  selfislmess  of 
his  mode  of  life,  that  they  gave  neith^ 
hopes  nor  fears  to  the  discontented  nor 
to  the  loyal.  Observe,  we  spedc  of 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  noiped, 
and  mdeed  ^ere  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  these  thirty  yesis  of  advcrsi^ 
(if  the  king  considered  that  to  be  ad- 
versity dilHng  which  he  never  wanted 
two  courses)  may  luive  in  some  degree 
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Louis  XniL  tmd 


ii^provttd-tte  pmooal  chwioter  of  thi^ 
|«iD«e.  But  It  13  surelj  not  too  mudb 
to  fifty,  ihai  somewhat  of  his  origiaal 
luid  Bfttiml  indolence  .«nd  selfishneaB 
is  likelj  still  to  adhere  to  him,  and  to 
fender  iiim  as  indifferent  to  what  ma^ 
be  the  atate  of  France  under  hia 
younger  hrotheri  as  he  was  to  what 
wms  the  state  of  France  under  his  el- 
der iN'other. 

In  1 789^  a  patriotie  wit  attributes  to 
cadi  of  the  royal  family  a  song,  the 
first  line  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
d^aracteristic.     The  Count  D'Artois 


««  I  m  a  toUis  and  a  gnftlenun/* 

but  the  Comte  de  Provence  (Louis 
XVIII.)  only  mutters, 

(« I  am  no  long ;  and,  what  is  worse,  qo 
princfr** 

iilpuiH— in  another  J«if  ^esprit,  aUo 
0aB  ^pairioi  pen,  where  characteria- 
lie  resioeDces  in  thediffisrent  streets  of 
Paria  are  assiffaed  to  the  royal  fiunily, 
^^t^  is  lodged  in  the  Hue  de  Louis 
le  Grand;  the  Count  D'Artois  (whose 
devotion  to  his  brother  was  so  honour- 
able Ihat  even  his  enemies  reelected 
it,)  is  placed  in  the  Place  Royale, 
while  Monsieur  (Louis  XVXIL)  is 
CmndlediAto  the  Rue  de#  Fronts Bcur^ 
alxeet,  says  St  Foix,  which 
it»  name  from  being  inhabited  by 
tbe  lowest  and  meanest  of  the  people. 
These  not  unimportant  trifles  are  to 
be  fouiid  in  the  Msnsoirss  pour  servir 
«  tHistoirtds  1739,  p.  80  and  U$. 

BiH  this,  YOfi  viU  pedii^  sfy,  is 
4be  maUoe  of  the  Aoibm    Not  aU 


ikeFrtnf^RoyaUsU.  4fl 

_  ',  |br  the  Jacobioii  detested 
jp  Artoia ;  yet,  as  we  see,  $d  hii^ 
le  kind  of  justice ;  and  why  should 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  they  did  not 
also  do  justice  to  M.  de  ^venee  I  But 
let  us  see  what  the  Roj^ilisCs  thought  of 
him.  In  the  IMh  volume  of  the 
Actcs  desApoires,  p.  138,  there  is  one  of 
those  satirical  songs  caOed  by  ^ 
French  Noels:  the  verse  in  which 
Louis  XVIXI   is  described,  may  be 

2 noted  aa  an  additional  proof  of  what 
iie  public  opinion  etenof  the  Reyaliflls 
of  1790,  was  wkh  regard  to  him  :-«• 

Giand  ami  du  »lence, 

Pu  bon  Tin,  du  r^poa. 

Le  Comte  do  Provence 

Bslbutia  ces  roota ; 
**  $Qi#ez  <j[ue  promptemaqt  dies  mol  Je 
me  nore, 

**  Je  ctains  tjop  de  TembaRas; 

*•  Monfrlxe  est  dans  «•  vihmpaSf 
<•  Mais,  belaa  I  gu'U  t'en  tire.*' 

wbieh  mny  be  thus  imitated-^ 

Vm  MtiM  at  sleatott  his  elats^ 

voy  clever  at  hokmig  his  taoff»% 
In  rise  he  is  Louii  the  gieat, 

▲ad  tboi  he  half  Jik«9p*d  iMlCsong: 
**  Pinnit  me  to  make  my  oospe, 

**  IVi  a  poor  inoffoHtre  gooil  m 
«•  My  taethsr,  iriM*s  IB  a.d...-^« 

«*Mastgrtouto^8swdlasheew.'' 

We  think  one  may  now  safblv  say, 
that  it  is  no  very  great  crime  in  the 
French  Royalists  to  be  inore /{(^oitf  ^ 
than  Louis  the  XVIIIth,  who  seeing 
his  brother,  his  king,  '  in  a  d  -<< 
scrape,'  ia  representdi  as  leaving  him 
^  to  get  ouf  (^  it  as  well  as  he  could.' 


sxTEAcra  man  thi  ''  vbavo  piqeito,  on  tub  vicb  of  nAirciNo>- 


M&  EPITOa, 

The  ^odly  book  above  mentioned  late- 
ly furnished  me  some  important  les- 
aoos,  or  fiuniliar  examples,  relative  to 
the  ain  of  usury,  which  you  sgreed 
with  xne  in  thinking  peculiarly  appo- 
aite  and  instructive,  on  the  eve  of  the 
meeting  of  a  new  Parliament,  where- 
in it  ma  apprehended  that  matters  of 
this  nature  might  undergo  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  and  require  the  sa- 
lutary dieek  of  ancient  experience,  to 
leatrain  the  too  licentious  spirit  of 
modem  innovation.  The  close  of  the 
fizst  aession  of  the  same  Parliament  in- 
duces me  td  refer  sgiun  to  the  same 
vilttshle  repertory  of  monastic  lore  with 
#  like  view  of  benefiting  sudi  of  my 


Protestant  country-men,  or  women,  aa 
may  not  be  too  zeiidous  in  the  cause  of 
our  refimned  religion  to  think  of  a- 
vailing  themselves  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  scarlet  lady ;  and  the  first  suljeet 
which  1  happen  to  hit  upon  is  one 
which  appears  to  me,  of  all  others,  to 
afibrd  an  useful  field  fbr  reflection  at 
the  termination  of  a  London  season. 
It  is  the  following, 

«  Uoir  dsmaaUe  and  dstcltibla  a  thiap^, 
And  how  odious  to  God,  is  vun  and  duao- 
|nte  dancing.*' 

JUb.  I.  Cap  X. 

**  Tryly,**  observes  our  pious  and  olo- 
oueDt  author^  ••  one  of  the  most  angular 
tollies  committfd  by  men  andwomsn  a- 
moDg  the  vaniticB  of  this  woild,  is  ligbt  vid 
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j;  iHilcli  (w  • 
doctor  wiitci)  it  may  be  wdl  Mid«  is  tho 
ImmI  and  ftnmtain  of  all  illis  and  widrad* 
hbm  or,  of  Isoit/*— <aiid  licse  we  maj  wdl 
••dniie  dw  tenqptUoui  spirit  of  candour  and 
mwiriariim  in  aigmncnt  irfikfa  dtsdnguiab- 
ei  our  author,  mi  forbids  him  from  asseit- 
ing  even  so  obvious  a  truism  as  this,  with- 
out adding  the  due  qualification,)—.**  or, 
iU  koitt  St  the  greater  part.**  To  have 
stated  that  die  sm  of  dancing  is  the  root 
and  foundation  of  att  other  sins  without  ex- 
ception, fow  persons  would  have  canled 
dieir  criticisms  so  fu  as  to  condemn  for  be* 
Sng  hyperiiolicai ;  but  our  author  is 
conscientious  to  asiert,  even  as  a 
proporition,  what  may  be  liable  to 
proved  in  particular  instances,  and  I 
confess  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  has  rather 
strengthened  than  detracted  oug^t  ftom  his 
argument  by  the  modest  sobriety  of  the  sub- 
sequent qiulification.  Thus,  '•  Tutti  i 
Fnwcesi  sono  ladri**  is  a  national  remark, 
the  justness  of  iriiich  no  true  Englishman 
could  dispute  even  in  this  bold  unoompio* 
way  of  statins  it— but  how  much 
nUe  is  it  rendered  by  the  oualify* 
'  Non  tutti>...  ma  BmmaParie,** 
But  to  proceed,  **  Inasmuch  as,**  adds  our 
author,  still  following  up  the 


PrijfimUsf  ofDimekig.  £*•• 

ooDstraed  into  aete  of  imdealgiied,  but 
nevertheless  most  impionsy  psxodyi 
and  he  finishes  his  exordium  by  a  warn* 
ing,  peculiarly  terrible  to  the  dass  of 
male  and  female  dandies,  that  the 
more  curious  and  Tain  their  attire  at 
these  indecorous  ezhifaitlonsy  the  more 
conspicuous  will  be  the  definrmity  and 
rudity  of  their  i^pesrance  **  al  die 
dayOTJudsment" 

We  shall  select  the  thh^  of  the 
l^nds,  or  "  examples/'  which  follow 
these  terrible  denunciations.  It  shows 
*'how  certain  persons,  dancing  on 
Christmas  eve,  were  unable  to  oease 
dancniff   fi»r    a   whole   year    after* 


**  it  is  impossikde  ever  suffidenily  to  express 
how  many  and  great  are  die  evils  which 
spring  mn  danong;  seeing  that  by  it  all 
hunaan  foeiiDgs  are  vitiated;  the  heart  it- 


sslf  grows  comipc  and  hardened ;  and,  fi. 
aally,  the  poor  and  miserable  siral  utterly 
perisheth.** 

He  proceeds  to  trace  the  origin  and 
Invennon  of  this  ''  dissolute  and  las- 
drious  exerdse"  to  the  devils  in  Hell, 
what  time  the  Israelites,  after  fbasling 
and  gorging  themselves  with  vrine,fm 
lo  dancing  round  the  molten  calf  in  the 
desert;  and  he  then  enumerates  the 
several  unbecoming  actions,  by  which 
(as  he  strongly  expresses  it,)  ''  young 
men  and  maidens,  while  dancing 
do  (as  it  were)  cnidfy  again  their 
Redeemer."  And  first,  be  observes, 
**  they  find  a  sort  of  sensual  grati- 
fication in,  and  moreover  obtain  the 
3iipkuse  of  the  roectators  by  the  act 
i  leaping  as  hign  as  they  are  able — 
not  reflecting  that  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  altitude  of  every  leap  will  be 
the  depth  to  which  thev  are  doomed 
to  sink  in  Hell."  Secondly,  **  it  often- 
times happens  that  dancers  roread  out 
and  extend  *thdr  arms  in  order  togiVe 
greater  energy  to  their  perfbrmance, 
by  which  stretching  out  of  the  arms 
in  this  pofiine  amusement  they  dis- 
(Jay  a  manifest  disregard  of  the  holy 
orudflx,  the  figure  whereof  they  so 
irreverently  imitate."  The  lifting  of 
the  bead  and  voioe  are  in  like  manner 


It  is  written  in  the  ^ 
Historiale,"  how  in  a  oertain'town  in 
Saxon  V,  where  was  a  church  dedicated 
to  St  Magnus  the  martyr,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  jnat 
when  the  first  mass  was  b^un  upon 
Christmas  Eve,  some  vain  young  peiH 
pie,  at  the  insti^tion  of  the  devil, 
were  set  a  dancing  and  singing  in  a 
dissolute  manner  hard  bv  the  churdi, 
in  sudi  manner  that  mey  hindered 
and  disturbed  the  dirine  service.— 
Whereupon  the  |»riest,  moved  vrith  a 
holy  and  iust  indignation,  commanded 
them  to  be  still,  and  to  give  over  this 
accursed  vanity.  But  the  aibresaid 
miserable  sinners,  fiir  all  that  waa  asid 
to  them,  and  commanded  them,  would 
never  cease  firom  that  execnble  pro- 
fhneness  and  devilish  mischief,  upon 
which  the  priest,  inflamed  with  seal, 
cried  out  in  a  loud  voice — ''May  it 
please  God  and  St  Magnus  that  ye  alL 
continue  to  ahig  and  dance  after  this 
fiishion  for  an  entire  year  to  come  flrom 
hencefiirwnd."  Wonderfhl  to  relate  1 
So  did  these  words  of  that  holv  man 
prevail,  that,  by  divine  permission, 
these  wretched  persons,  (being  fifteen 
in  number,  and  three  of  them  females,^ 
did,  in  fiuk,  so  continue  dancing  ana 
skipping  about  fbr  a  whole  year  toge* 
ther ;  nor  did  any  min  ftll  upon  them 
during  all  that  time,  nor  did  they  feel 
cold,  nor  heat,  nor  himger,  nor  thirst; 
nor  did  they  ever  tire ;  nor  did  thefar 
garments  wax  old,  nor  their  shoes 
wear  out  But  as  tf  they  were  beside 
themselves,  like  to  people  possessed 
with  phrenzy,  or  imots,  they  kept 
sinsing  and  dancing  continually,  nignt 
and  dav.  At  the  end  of  the  vear  came 
the  bisnop,  who  wrt  them  abeolutilDn, 
and  reconciled  them  before  the  altar 
of  St  Magnsu.  Which  baring  been 
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Profintt^  (f  DandugTi 


done,  Ibe  Aiob  women  fuddenly  ex- 
pired, and  the  rest  dept  for  three  days 
and  nkrhts  sneoeisively,  and  afterwards 
did  sooi  penance  for  their  sin,  that  they 
-were  thought  worthy  to  work  mhrades 
after  death.  And  some  of  them  that 
Imd  loneesty  manifested  the  punish- 
ment of  tneir  o^nce  in  dreadftd  trem- 
Uinga  of  their  limhs,  which  they  sof- 
foed  even  nnto  the  day  of  their  death. 
The  sixth  example  relates  how  a 
▼itein  of  noble  ftmily,  and  "  of  mar- 
velloaa  beaaty,  acooraing  to  the  flesh/' 
became  extremely  anxious  to  go  ai^ 
join  in  the  festivities  and  balls  of  this 
world ;  and,  being  restrained  in  her 
evil  inclinations  by  her  pious  parents, 
waxed  therefore  very  sad  and  sonow* 
ful  indeed.  In  which  state  being  vi- 
sited by  a  holy  man,  to  whom  she 
made  oon&ssion  of  her  vain  wishes,  he 
asked  her,  whether,  if  it  were  propos- 
ed to  her,  by  the  privation  of  a  single 
day's  pleasure,  to  secure  the  ec^joy- 
ment  of  a  whole  year's  dancing  and 
junketing,  without  interruptions,  she 
would  not  agree  to  the  bar^^  ?  And, 
having  answered  that   certainly  she 


would  do  so  wHh  the  greatest  ahcrity, 
the  good  man  therefore  read  hei  a  aei^ 
mon,  (which  I  jnay  be  excused  for  not 
inserting  at  lengm,)  the  ob(ieet  of 
which  waa  to  prove  that,  by  her  pre* 
sent  denial  of  similar  ^ovments  on 
earth,  she  would  secure  to  nenelf  an 
eternity  of  them  in  heaven ;  and  thia 
he  founded  upon  three  texts-^1.  From 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  '^  Tu  amab&- 
ris  tympanis  tuis,  et  ^predieris  choio 
ludentium,  &c."  S.  From  tiie  FttkoSj 
''  Prevenerant  princ^ies  coi\]UBCli 
Psallentibus  in  medio  juvenculoram 
tympanistrianum."  And  3.  From  the 
Hymn  of  the  Virgins,  ''  quacunque 
dc^,  Virgines  sequuAtur,  atque  lau,- 
dibus  post  te  canentes  cursitant."-^ 
And  with  these  sacred  promiaea  tbe 
simple  maiden  waa  so  mudi  moved 
that  she  instantly  became  influenoed 
with  holy  desires,  and  after  dedicating 
her  virginity  to  Christ,  went,  at  the 
expiration  of  five  years,  to  ei\}oy  the 
literal  accomplishment  <^  her  compact, 
in  footing  and  jigging  it  to  all  eter- 
nity. 


A  EUROPEAN  NATIONAL  TRIBUNAL. 


It  is  rather  curious  to  recall  to  our  re- 
obDection  the  States  of  Europe  as  they 
existed  in  1737,  and  the  ranks  which 
they  were,  at  that  time,  supposed  to 
hold  rdatwely  to  each  other.  The 
lUlowing  list  is  extracted  f^om  the 
celebrated  Abb^  de  St  Pierre's  plan  for 
a  European  diet.— Ann.  Polit.  torn  2, 
p.  613. 

1*  The  BaBpeiot  of  Avtria 
t.  The  King  «f  Fnmoe 

5.  The  King  of  Spain 

4b  TheKingoflVnrtngal 

6.  The  King  of  England 
C  The  States  of  Holland 
7-  The  King  of  Denmark 
a  The  King  of  Sweden 
».  The  King  of  Poland 

10.  TheEnqpNMofRuMa 

XL  The  Pope 

IS.  The  King  of  Pnwia 

ISL  The  Elector  of  Bavaria 

14  The  Elector  Palatine 

1&  TheSwifli 

le.  The  Eedenaatical  Electorates 

]&  nMRcpobKcof  Venioe 

l8.TheKiogofNanlci 

lA.  TheKii«ofa^^ 

The  celebrated  '*  rtverie**  (as  Fleury 
ca&ed  it,)  of  a  European  aiet  to  be 
finned  of  deputies  from  eadi  of  the 


above  named  powers,  to  determine  all 
differences  by  a  kind  of  judicial  deci- 
sion, and  thus  to  ensure  eternal  peaco^ 
appears  now-a-days  much  less  visicMi-. 
tfy  than  it  did  in  1737.  In  truth, 
the  Congresses  of  Vienna,  Paris,  ttid 
Aix-UuChapeUe,  in  which  the  four 
great  powers,  Austria,  £ng^(^  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia,  (France  being  admit* 
ted  latterly  to  Uie  oonferencesj  settled 
all  the  questions  relative  to  the  divi« 
sion  and  policy  of  the  great  European 
fiimily,  were  diets  upon  M.  de  St 
Tiene'a  principle.  And  it  wiU  b^  WjdS 
for  mankind  if  a  continuatbn  of  the 
same  system  shall  lead  to  the  happy 
result  which  the  philanthropic  Abb^ 
contemplated,  of  a  general  and  lasting 
peace.  Why  shoiUd  it  not?  Why 
should  a  shot  be  fired  in  Europe 
when  Austria,  England,  France,  H(M^ 
land,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Spain,  form 
a  tribunal  to  mediate  between  powers 
who  may  have  a  difference,  and  a  unit^ 
ed  force  to  punish  any  country  whidi 
should  dare  to  commit  aggression  upon 
another. 

Financial  difficulties  are  the  origin 
of  all  national  discontents  and  wUtic^ 
revolutions.    It  would  be  hard  to  find 


A  Eurepetm  NatkmtA  Tribuwd. 
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mwrioiui  sedition  in  Svopean  hutory 
winch  ku  not  hod  on  immodiote  oon- 
aooEion  with  toKation.  Now,  war  k 
die  giool  cause  of  financial  diffiooltiea, 
nnd  a  fhe  £nropean  oongiesa  ahail 
xtnder  wars  iuficeqnent,  and  great 
military  oafahKahniftnta,  pro  tanio,^ 
umneeenaxy,  they  will  raise  more  e& 
ftotnal  horriera  against  ftiture  revolo- 
tiona  Uian  any  other  possible  device  of 
human  wisdom  can  create,  fiat  alas, 
thia  wise  system  (if  even  to  be  pers^ 
svssdin)  isonlySDrtheAuore.  The 
IVenoh  veTohitaon,  and  above  all,  the 
ffgmtic  ambition  of  "  its  child  and 
obsBSpion,"  Bonaparte^  have  entailed 
wpsn  Europe  a  load  of  expense  and 
maneial  pressure  which  may,  perhaps, 
he  the  geim  of  new  troubles.    They 


also  have  crealed  a  miBtarr  spirit 
whioh  has  rendeisd  war  the  tavourite 
speculation  of  jreajt  massea  of  the  pen 
pulationof  all  Europe;  and  they  have 
unfortunately  ooncnided  with  oobsoIh 
dating  the  triumph  of  thdr  nuadno- 
vous  prindpleB,  by  the  impwU;^  whicfa 
has  been  extended  to  aU^  and  the  fv- 
toards  whidi  have  been  lavished  on 
moat  of  the  surviving  eriminala  of  that 
atrodoua  revolution. 

Let  us  hope,  however*  that  the 
several  governments  have  inftemal 
atrength  to  enable  them  to  weathor 
tiie  present  difficultieo*  and  that  the 
judicial  union  of  the  sovereigns  may 
continue  to  decide  upon  all  national 
difieienees,  and  thus  deliver  mankind 
from  internal  wars  lor  the  AOure. 

M. 


ANA* 


h  £v»T  one  knows  that  in  Bums* 
song  whii^  begins, 

«  Is  there  for  honeit  poverty  ?** 
the  bard  indulged  in  a  levelling  strain 
of  sentiments,  which  some  of  his  rea- 
ders have  blamed ;  vet  one  of  the  most 
forcible  stanzas  migkt  hav«  been  bor- 
rowed (if  Bums  had  ever  borrowed) 
ftom  a  person  who  w«s  not  likely  to 
have  enoonraged  levelling  prmd^es, 
or  Co  have  underraited  the  authority^  of 
^beprincee  of  die  eardi.  I  mean  King 
Lewis  the  XIV.  of  haughty  and  mag- 
nificent memory. 
Bums  says, 

**  A  khig  may  mik  a  belted  knight, 
A  nuDqms,  duke,  and  a*  that; 

But  n  honest  man*s  aboon  bit  ndgfat, 
Gude  faith  he  maanna  fa*  Aiul*^ 

Freron  tells  us,  that  Lewis,  walking 
one  dav  in  the  garden  of  Versailles, 
with  ad  his  nobles  around  him  unco- 
vered, directed  Mansard,  an  able  ar- 
chitect and  amiable  man,  who  was,  it 
iseems,  unwell,  to  put  on  his  hat — ^the 
courtiers  looked  astonished  at  so  great 
a  condescension,  but  the  monarch  re- 
buked them  by  saying,  **  gentlemen, 
I  can  make  as  many  didces  as  I  please, 
but  I  never  could  make  a  man  like 
Mansard."    Freron,  vol.  ix.  p.  36. 

II.  The  Jesuits  of  Dole  had  two  fine 
convents  and  estates,  the  one  called 
L'Arc  (the  bow)  in  Lorrain,  and  La 
Fl^che  (the  arrow)  in  A^jou ;  when 
the  latter  was  given  them  by  Henrv 
ibe  IV*  the  &Uowin^  distich  i^peared. 


A  reum  doU  dedit,  dedtt  illis  ahna  Sk^Uiam 

Fzanda,  quis  cfaordarof  ouem  mcmoe.  da- 
bit  ?  ffomaTs  Flm.  MfitU 

Dole  gave  these  monks  the  bow— ashal^ 
the  kings 

But  who  will  give,  what  they  deserve,  a 
string! 
Tlie  anagram  is  pleasant;  but,  it 

seems,  the  Jesuits  know  how  to  haye 

two  stringi  to  their  bow, 

III.  Pope  exposes,  in  admirable 
poetry,  the  idle  vanity  of  those  vrhose 

andcnt,  but  i^^ioble  blood* 
Has  crnt  duou^  sooundiels  ever  sinoe  the 

But  I  never  have  met  this  folly  more 
strikingly  exemplified  ihan  in  an  se« 
count  of  the  family  of  Roaencrants,  m 
Hofinan's  HislHicsl  Fdrtrsits  of  the 
Worthies  of  Denmarit.  "  TliiB  fipnily, 
through  a  long  train  of  descents  of 
persons  filling  tEe'highest  ofBoas,  offers 
few  events  worthy  ofattention^  except 
that  one  nobleman  of  this  asme  wss 
executed  for  fyrmg,  and  aoothsr  ha^ 
niahedforalihS^' 

IV.  A  owriow  TVip/  ^  JWy.— 
Christiem  the  II.  had  a  mistiess  named 
Dyvele  with  whom  he  suspected  one 
of  his  nobles,  named  Porben  Oxe,  to 
have  been  too  familiar.  Sbe^  however, 
died,  and  after  her  deaUi  the  kii^ 
asked  Oxe  to  tell  him  ainceieiy  if  his 
suspicions  wevewsUfiHUided.  I  own, 
Bsid  Oxe,  I  tried,  hut  never  eould  suc- 
ceed with  her.  The  furious  king  or- 
dered Oxe  to  be  tned  fin-  this  intend- 
ed orime  before  Ihesenato— be  ws^  of 


i  4tn|^ponit«d  Cyraniy  hn  nedc  were  of  Narcissus  itself— ^But  Ovid  paint* 

as  thidL  as  Ml  ox's,  I  would  have  his  edhiBtnMiiaelnthttSOftaBdlMiitiMmiott 

head.    He  eilkd^  therefoM,  togetiier  nencil ;  Rouaseaii'B  portrait  df  hknadT 

twelve  peasants^  and  forming  a  square  is  in  tlhc  style  of  SpagnoleHo-^AnengBt 

tvf th  fbor  spears,  into  which  they  en-  other  fine  sentiments  whidi  he  means 

tered,  (an  odd  jury  box,)  he  forbade  for  phOoaophy,  he  says,  ''  In  laboor* 

them  to  separate  till  Uiey  shomld  have  ing  to  acquire  my  own  esteem,  (it  does 

agreed  to  toeir  verdict  upon  Oxe.  The  not  seem  to  have  required  much  W 

pea8ants,perplez6d  what  to  do,  returned  bour,)  I  have  learned  to  do  ¥sry  well 

a  special  verdict  which  would  havie  done  without  the  esteem  of  others."    Thn 

nodiscredittoajuryof  Jesuits— -''We  the  clear  and  cfaxMandatv  of  Mrtfsfy^ 

caanot  try  him,*'  said  they,  '*  vrhen  fng,  in  the  fiitit  place,  ones  own  con* 

his  own  oonlbssions  have  already  con-  science  is  narodied  by  Roussean  int» 

demaed  him."    This  was  enough  for  an  expression  of  that  mort)id  vanity 

Christiem,  and  poor  Oxe  did  lose  his  which  can   extract  internal    satisfkcr 

head  aocoidingly. — Frer.  ix.  54.  tion  from  the    disapprobation  of  all 

P-  V.  TTiat  maflinan  Rousseau  wrote  to  a.  mankind.  M* 

fioee  caBed  Narcunu  a  preface  as  AiU 


HOaJB  CANTABEIGIBNSSS. 

No  IV, 

Academicae  Luchu,  et  GraiuUtttonei. 


MR  EDITOR, 

It  has  often  strode  me,  that  an  inteiesting  artide  might  be  simplied  ftom  the 
neglected  fand,  in  some  instances,  rare)  volumes,  known  generally  bv  the  titke 
Lmeiut  ana  Gratidaticnesy  of  the  two  Eng^Ush  Universities.  From  mng  desoe* 
tnde  it  has  now  become  matter  of  history^  that  these  learned  bodies  were  acctt»i 
tomed  during  nearly  two  cetttarieft--for  I  cannot  trace  the  practteetoa  remoter 
date— to  celebrate  eveir  event,  sad  or  sprigfady,  vdndi  could  be  supposed  to 
intereAt  the  nation  or  irs  chief  magistrate.  An  accession ;  a  royal  marrla^  ; 
the  birth,  or  the  decease,  of  a  prince  or  a  princess;  the  recoveij,  restoratioi^ 
or  icCum  of  a  sovereign;  the  successes  of  a  war,  or  the  oondusion  of  a  peaoe; 
the  restitution  of  a  public  library ;  nay,  tibe  deaths  even  of  illustrious  or  JBb- 
genkms  8ubjecla«^ir  PUlip  Sidney,  Mr  Camden,  Mr  Edward  Kmg{Lj^itt}, 
General  Moi^  Sir  Bevill  Grenvill,  or  Dr  RaddifEb— elidted  the  ''  meledions 
temn,"  or  the  not  less  mdodious  sfldles>  of  the  Cambridge*  and  ORfbrd  nraseB. 
My  own  shdves  furnish  almost  all  those  of  the  following  dates : 

U  ima.  Jhati^SirPhmpSliM^^AaA.  CemL  Laevyaui,  par  A.  NefyUom.  U^. 

S.  -i*^  ., ^», ^i-^Pcphu,  &&  Obdd*  1567. 

&  mm^^  ..MM. .>., ,,..— Bxefia#,  Su,  OxflS.  1589. 

4b  ieO$^  Aecwhni^Jimes  J^-^KuA.  Okkl  PietM,  &c 

5.  1612.  Ikaih  of  Henry  Frimce  rf  9ra^.«-.Bpioedium  Cant  kc 

Cm  1619.  ..^.^.i..,*^  Queen  Anne. — Lacryms  Cant.  Slc 

7.  169A.  ^.»m^»   WUliam  Camden. — Camdeni  Insignk,  Ac.  Oxon. 

8.  1631  BMh  of  Duke  of  FbrA:.— Vlds  Caroline  Gemna  altera,  &&  ad  vada  Isidfii. 
^  I69f7.  »..,»....  a  Princegg.—'Smmiuc  Mtisaram  Cant.  &c. 

ia  -«— >  DmA  ofBSmard  £li^— Jvsta  Bdooaido  King,  Ac  Gm<.  1638. 
lU  IMl.  Jbfara  qfCh^rlet  I.Jhm  StotUmd^lnoodit  CanL  fte. 
IS.  t*^-^ ,..,< .,***— Bttckariitica  Oxoo.  &c 

*  AJntriaa  iHtMl^  in  at  least  oae  testaiioe,  has  aot  riiidiinad  to  oopy  the  tnotbtr^rfand. 
la  1T61  lypeaici,  fnm  Ibe  Boston  prtis,  in  an  degandy  printed  volume,  upon  die  m^ 
JBCt  «f  the  AoQSBiiom  -  PiOas  et  GraUUatio  CoUegU  Ctmtabrigientii  (Hanwd  OeBoge, 
Cambii^|A  a^  Novangiot,"  It's  dedication,  as  coottasted  wtdi  the  grounds  of  the  ntp- 
tme  whidi  a  few  years  afterward  severed  the  two  countries,  suppfies  an  additional  in- 
atance*  if  indeed  any  such  be  wanting,  of  the  short-sightedness  of  man.^  One  paange,  how- 
Wfcf f  with  an  tttitsoMoous  e^nooMt  alufvis,  mat  ^*  the  comnenctng  rcsgn  will  lurin  a  Jiew 
en  in  North  America  !'*  All  me  con\positions,  thirty-one  hi  mimber,  with  the  exception 
eif  tfiat  ef 'die  Fkufidcnt,  ate  anonymous ;  dioug^  some  <tf  Ihem  wonM  not  have  dl^gtaaed,Ji 
acfaokr. 
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1&  — «*«  M&n%tg9<f  PtkitnifOr0iie€mdPfk^om  Iftfry—- H^Xm  Aogft-Bafewn, 

Pari  plusquBm  Wt^fattOt  Ac.  Oaoiu 
14u  164S.  iletem  cf  Queen  from  HoOmtL^Mnmnm  Oxon.  Ea'^Carn^M,  Ac 

15.  —  DmCA  ^  Sir  BevU  GfenviJL-Oxfatd  Venei,  &c  (Reprinted,  London,  1684.) 

16.  l(U4b  Peace  wUh  BOkuuL-.JOliwtL  Pads,  &€.  CanU 

17.  — .,.„.,> — Muemim  Ozm.  £X4M«f«fMi,  &e.  Gcnti  Togata  ad  tada 

India  Cdeama  Metricum. 

18.  1660.  JRettoraHoiu^AaA.  Cani.  X«irjw,  Ac 

19.  —  Death  rfDuke  qf  Glwceiter.— Epioedia  Acad.  Oxon.  && 
fO.  1669.  M Queen  Dowager  HenrietUu—TYaaa  CanL  &c 

HI.  1670.  P.. ,.,„,.»  lienrieUa^  Duchen  of  Orange, — ^Lacrynue  CmL  fte. 

St.  _  ,.,., Dnke  of  Albemarle, — Thienodia  CanL  && 

83.  16?!.    ^«ie,  Dueheu  cf  rorif(.-.Bpaoed]a  Gm<.  Ac 

Si.  1677.  Marriage  qfPrmee  of  Orange  and  Prkuceu  ilfary.— -Bpitfaalainium  CanL  Bug, 
£5.  1683.  Mairriage  of  George  of  Denmark  and  Primceu  Anne^-^jmtsmna  CanL 
86.  1685.  Aceeuion  itf' James  //.— MontiMiina  ac  LatinmuB  Acad.  CanL  &e. 

27.  —  — Suppleac  Reoogmtio,  dx.  et  Pietas  Acad.  Oxoa.  Ac 

2&  1688.  Bhih  tfDnke  of  ComwalU-GtaMSMcaD^  Ac  CanL 
29.  1695.  Death  ofQneen  Mary^^Laaymm  CanL  Ac. 
90.  ■  Piftaii  UniT.  Oxon.  Ac. 

51.  1697.  Hetum  qf  WiOam  III.  after  Peace  if  AyjvicX:.— Gntulatio  Acad.  CanL  Afr 

52.  170a  Deaih  of  Duke  of  G&MM»ffer.^ThieDod]a  Acad.  CanL  Ac 

53.  1708.  Aoeeti^on  of  Anne. — Acad.  CanL  Carmina,  Ac 

S4b  —  ,»........■ — Pietaa  Udit.  Oxon.  Ac  et  Gratnlatio,  Ac 

55.  —  ..  „ .^-Comitia  PhSologica  in  Honorem  Anns,  Ac  Oxon. 

56.  1704L  National  Saeceme, — Flantus  Mumum,  Ac  Oxon. 

57.  1714.  ^cccgiioii^6l€or^/.»MoertinmtBacL«tiMims  Acad.  CoRtC^^ 

38.  —  — ^M««  UniT.  Oxon.  Ac  et  GnUdatio,  Ac 

39.  1715.  Deaih  ofDr  /bufelti^.— >Exequia,  Ac  Oxon. 

40.  1787.  AoeeMt^on  tf  George  II^^LjutoB  Acad.  CanL  Ac  et  Gaadia,  Ac 

41.  1733.  Marriage  ofPrinee  of  Orange  and  Prlneeee  ^rni^-^iatalatio  Acad.  CanL  Ae 
48.  1736. Frederick  Prince  of  Wales. 

43.  1738.  Death  qf  Queen  Coroliiic— Pietas  Acad.  Cant.  Ac 

44.  -^-  „ >— I - Oxon.  Ac 

45.  1751. Frederick  Prince  of  ITa^— Epioodia  Acad.  CanL  Ac 

46.  —  , ^.y.^^ Oxoniensia,  Ac 

47.  1755.  SeHituiion  ofPuitic  lAbrary^^JCvmuDSk  ad  Thomam  HaDe^  Ac  CanL 

48.  1760.  •Accession  rf  George  ///.^Luctus  Acad.  CanL  Ac  et  Giatolatio,  Ac 

49.  —  ....>, ^ ^—Pietas  Acad.  Oxon.  Ac 

5a  1761.  Marriage  qf  George  ///.—Gxatubtio  Acad.  CanL  Ac 
51.  -.^  ^Rp»haUmfiim  Acad.  Oxon.  jpc 

58.  1768.  Birth  of  George  Prince  qf  ITo]^.— Gxatulatio  Acad.  CanL  Src 

53i  .^— ^, ■.-^.■. Solenniii  Acad.  Oxon.  {c 

54.  1763.  Peace  ^Pam.— Gmtnlatio  Acad.  CanL  jc 

Beside  these,  however,  (and  in  general  it  may  he  ohserved,  that  upon  most 
of  these  ooesaons,  except  where  the  safeject  was  strictly  loesl,  hoth  onivenitiev 
osme  forward)  others  were  puhlished-«in  1631,  on  a  royal  Birth ;  in  the  year 
following,  on  Uie  King's  Recovery  from  illness;  on  the  Peace  of  Westphalti, 
I  heUere,  in  1648 ;  and,  a  century  afterward,  on  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle : 
with  several  more  in  1691,  1708,  &c  See.  which  stronger  memories,  or 
wealthier  lihraries,  will  supply,  t 

In  some  of  the  above  are  found  the  names  of  Herbert,  Crashaw,  Cowley, 
Milton,  Locke,  Barrow,  Prior,  Bentley,  Jortin,  and  Gray—- «n  illastrious 
decade !  But  such  names,  alas !  are  only  the  rari  nanies  in  gurgiU  vastoi 
and  even  Gray's  hexameters,  in  1736,  were  not  deemed  worthy,  by  hi» 
friend  and  editor,  of  being  preserved  firom  the  common  fiite.  "  Adola* 
tory  verses  of  this  kind  (Mr  Mason  observes^,  however  well  written,  de- 
serve not  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity;  ana,  indeed,  are  usually  bfuied, 
as  they  ought  to  bet  in  the  trash  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Every  person,  who  feels  himself  a  poet,  oog^t  to  be  above  prostituting  his 
powers  on  such  occasions ;  and  extreme  youm  (as  was  the  case  with  Gray,  then 


*  It  was  upon  this,  or  the  pieoeding  similar  occasion,  that  the  Epigram  '*  While  Cam 
and  Ins,  Ac^  made  its  ^ipcanuioc 

+  I  have  not  named  the  •<  iMcius  Britannici^*^  on  the  Death  of  Diyden  (fol.  Lend* 
1700),  becaiuc  it  is  not  exdusifcly  academical. 
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tuvbtf )  J»  Ufe  6iiiflf  fhil^  l&at  can  apologise  fbt  his  hsvfbg;  dottd  ft''  Tet  the 
oompuments,  or  condolences,  of  Cowley  and  Marvell  haVe  been  printed  in  their 
respectiTe  works ;  atfd  die  doublie-tongued  Duport^  with  his  inexhaustible  um^ 
whioh  (like  that  of  the  witty  and  i^iprincij^ed  Dr  South)  flowed  even  during 
the  Protectorate^  when  more  loyal  tongues  were  silent,  fills  nearly  half  his 
**  Mum  Subieehaf"*  with  verses  of  thtv  description.  Notwithstanding  the 
prateat  of  MaHNiy  md^ed  who  himsMf  boWever  both  wrote,  and  reprinted 
what  be  wrote,  fll  Facifleo)  upon  the  peace  of  Aix^Ia-Ohapdle,  at  the  age 
of  twentr-three,  I  feel  asra>ed  that  one  interesting  chiDdedmo  might  be  fbnhed, 
by  a  jndktoaa  selector^  out  of  these  ntihierous  quartos  and  fdios.  Taritvla 
sunt  vairnm  corpuscuia  !  Neither  ils  it  unpleasant,  even  in  less  polished  com- 
positions, to  n^k  thie  doiid-streaked  ea8t>  whi(^  announces  the  coming  day ; 
and  to  observe,  that  Cowley  from  tlie  first  was  quiunt,  and  Milton  sublime, 
and  Barrow  oopioas.  Here  we  see  embryio  jiidgea  and  bishops,  secretaries  of  state 
and  prime  ministen  themselves,  first  imping  thenr  wings  for  loftier  flights.  It 
IS  oecasionally,  also,  not  without  it's  uses  to  biography ;  nor  will  it  pass  with- 
out a  smfle  mm  llie  reader,  that  the  two  eventful  years  of  1688  and  1715  are 
here  oidy  eebbrated  fbi' the  birth  of  the  Pretender  and  f^e  deatii  of  Dr  Raddifi^e ! ! 
Since  the  vear  1763,  however,  as  if  the  flrequency  of  the  recent  demand  had 
exhausted  the  academical  Hippocrene,  great  events  of  various  kinds  have 
passed  without  receiving  any  poetical  notice  fifom  eitlier  university.  The  al- 
most unprecedented  fi»nindity  of  the  queen,  which,  firom  the  speedy  recurrence 
of  births,  must  have  drained  the  imaginations  of  the  most  inventive — the  pad- 
fieation  with  America— his  majesty's  ilhiess  in'  1788,  and  his  recovery»-*thc 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales— ^e  truce  of  Amien»— the  imperial  visit — 
Tra&lgar,  and  Waterloo--and  (laSt,  not  least)  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte  and  her  royal  infknt — ^what  a  succession  of  subjects ! 

But  the  pumic,  it  may  be  apprehended,  have  lost  Uttie  by  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  customs  ill  question ;  and 'as  littie  the  poets  themsdves.  The 
verses  were  fireouentiy  competed,  no  doubt,  by  the  sdiool-fellovrs  or  fVlends  of ' 
those  under  whose  names  they  appeared ;  and  time  has  abundantiy  repaid 
the  generosity  of  the  writer,  fbr  what  was  r^arded  periiaps  at  the  moment  as  a 
sacrifice,  by  leaving  his  own  name  undiscoVertibie.  Such,  we  must  admit,  is  their 
ge&enl  diaiacter,  that  if  publie  records  and  parish-registers  had  not  come  in 
timely  aid  of  ooUege^numbers,  the  ''  sacred  traid,"  in  a  large  plurality  of  in- 
stances, it  is  to  be  feared,  would  have  fiiiled  to  protect  his  subject  firom  the 
''  long  night"  of  oblivion. 

Exercises  of  this  kind,  howeVer,  are  now  presumptively  at  an  end ;  andXau- 
reates  and  Academies  will  hereafter,  probably  for  ever,  be  spared  the  necessity 
of  crying,  Potcimur, 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  throw  toother  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  lofty  or 
learned  contributors  upon  eadi  occasion ;  markins,  hy  itaHcs,  such  as  recur  also 
in  sabsequent  years.  Mere  heads  of  houses,  noblemen,  &c.,  the  "  mob  of  gen- 
tlemen"  scholars,  are  of  course  omitted. 

Now  4. 1603»  J.  HowBon,  Th.  Ravis,  J.  Raindd,  and  Ridi.  Eilby  (aS  tnmslaton  of  ihe 
BiUe)  Geo.  Abbats  (for  so  the  Archbishop,  then  Dean  of  Winchester, 
ipelled  his  name)  Henry  Marten,  Loid  Wentworth,  aged  11,  and  bia 
brother,  and  8 !  Ridi.  Carpenter,  Jac.  Cooke,  Gea  HakevOI,  Arthur 
Duck,  J.  L^nthal,  Rich.  Corbett,  Thos.  Cooper,  Geo.  Webbe,  Jl  FrU 
deaux,  E.  Coles,  and  J.  Hamden. 
It  may  be  noticed,  as  a  stziking  fact,  that  the  Oxford  l^nhreMt^-press 
at  this  time  wanted  types  £at  a  third  Une  of  Hebrew— ^y/M^gnipAo  deer» 
ant  charaderes  /  p.  10. 
&  1612.  Judr.  Downe  (Tr.),  Jos.  Blaxton,  Rich.  Moanddbrd,*— Bakanquall,  Geo. 
HsaBSET  (the  dhme),  Fra.  White,  Theoph.  Wodenote,  and  Dens.  Hdles 
This  was  the  era  of  dnonograms  and  acrosticbs,  mesoMichs,  &e. 
'  6u  16ia  J;  Hacket,  Edm.  Dlckmsan,  Dudley  North,  NortoEfKnatchbhll,  James  Wfl- 
lett,  Ralph  Whiterton,  and  Abr»  WTielock. 
Anagrams  were  now  very  genend. 

*  In  my  copy,  however,  which  formerly  bdonged  Ex  dono^^  &c,  to  his  friend  Profes- 
aoi  WiddringtoD,  akxig  with  a  copy  of  remunentoiy  vcnci,  is  candidly  inserted  the  fol- 
knring  yanffajh :— .A  DuportutcUtritnmi^  cujutque  vUam  ^^[Ut  mrmnibui  exomatj  ut 
Mciamtu  ipmm  pturimit  virtutibui  abundattet  qui  alkfm  tk  amaviU 
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7. 1684w  Br.  Twiitte,  8idn.  Godolpfaiii,  IHZIl  ^^/rwlf ,  Hen.  £kynge»  Cai;  DeDdMi,  ana 
J.  Harmar, 
In  the  ooUectionB  of  1031, 1632,  1633,  and  1637  occur  the  contributums 
of  Milton*8  friend,  Edward  King. 
8.  1638.  Brian  Duppa,  J.  Rout,  W,  Cartwright,  Rob.  Waring,  Geo.  Ashwell,  J. 

Hal8e7,  Tbo.  Greaves,  Fra.  Roub,  Hen.  ^UHgrev,  and  Jaspgr  Mayne, 
9. 1637.  Tho.  Comber,  Hen,  Fem^  Jamet  Bmport,  P.  Smnways^  Hen,  More,  J.  Sher» 
man,  Raiph  Widdrmgton^  Ed.  Rainbowe,  J.  WaHis,  Th,  Norton,  Ed. 
Penruddoke,  And.  Marvel],  Rich.  Cbashaw,  and  Abr.  Cowley. 

10.  1637.  Tho.  Pamaby,  J.  Cleveland,  and  J.  Milton  '  (Lyddas).* 

11.  1641.  Rich.  Sterne,  Edw.  Dering,   W,  DiUingham,  Ja.  Tabor,  Ral^  Cudworih^ 

Abr.  Cowley,  and  Oliver  St.  John. 

•  If. A.  Woodftead,  E.  GayUm,  T,  TuUie,  Hen.  Vaughan,  and  J,  FeU, 

13. Ridt.  Zouch,  Ralph  Bathurst,  and  J.  HalL 

14.  1643.  Dudley  Diggs. 

15. 1643.  Ric.  Bi^lie,  Tha  Lamplugh,  Hen.  Harington,  and  Pet  Wyche. 

The  Ozloid  yearn  often  conclude  with  a  copy  by  Leon.  Lichfield,  the  Univer-* 
sity-printer. 
16.  1654.  J.  Arrovftmith,  B.  Whichcot*  Fro.  Gluson,  Tho.  Poller,  and  Geo,  BrigfiK 
17. 1654.  J.  Owen,— Bagshawe,  Nath.  Crewe,  Rob.  South,  J.  Locke»  J.  Forde,  and  J. 
Ailmer. 

18.  1660.  W.  Disney,  and  Isaac  Barrow  (and  in  the  three  ensuing  numbers^ 

19.  — —  Edw.  Pooock,  J.  Dolben,  J.  Speed,  Pra.  Turner,  and  Steph.  Penton. 

20.  1669.  J,  Pearton,  J.  Spencer,  and  T,  Gale. 

21. 1670.  J.  BatUly^  R.  Garth,  L.  Milboume,  and  Leo.  WelHead, 
22. R.  Creyehton,  W,  SayweU^  T.  Gataker,  and  Nat  Lee. 

23. 1671.  T.  W.  (oolston  ?)  and  J.  Byrom. 

24.  1677.  R.  Duke,  Jos.  Barnes,  J.  Glanvill,  W.  Fkeiwoodi  and  J.  Hartdiffe. 

25.  1683.  Rob.  JenUn,  Matt  Scrivener,  and  H.  Gore. 

26. 1685.  Geo.  Harbin,  Charles  Dryden,  Geo.  Stepney,  Hen.  Wharton,  T^o.  Jdhnmm^ 
Jac  Winstanly,  W.  Wotton,  Tho.  Baker,  M.  Prior,  and  Geo.  Stanhope, 

27. Tho.  Hyde,  Edw.  Bernard,  Edxv.  Pococke,  Geo.  Smalridge,  and  Arthur 

Main  waring. 

28.  1688.  Bevill  Higgons. 

29.  1695.  J.  Covel,  And.  Snape,  Fra.  Hare,  Rich.  Cumberland,   Tho.  Sherlock,  J. 

Trevor,  A.  BUckwell,  James  Upton,  WilL  Shippen,  W.  WiHymot,  Cha. 
Daubuz— Hoadly,  and  Ambrose  Pliillips. 

30.  1695.  H.  Aldrich,  Tho.  Hanmer.  Edm.  Chii^hull,  J.  Freind,  Hen.  Sacheverell,  J. 

Shadwell,  na;tU  Keuncti,  Ant  Alsop,  J.  Potter,  K.  Tbwaites,  and  Christ 
Codrington. 

31.  1697.  H.  Bland,  Rob.  Walpole,  and  Pet.  NccdJiam. 

32.  1700.  Marquis  of  Blandford,  Rich.  Bentley,  W.  Slierhck,  Tho.  Pilgrim,Tho- 

Ralph,  and  Pet.  AUix. 

33.  1702.  Tho.  Rymer,  and  A.  A.  Sykes. 

34. W.  EUtdb,  R.  Boyle,  W.  Pultcney,  J.  Hilldrop,  J.  Cockman,  W.  01disworth» 

and  Peter  Foulkcs. 

36.  1704.  Tho.  Cockman. 

37.  1714.  J.  Markland,  Zach.  Pearce,  and  Roger  Long. 

38.  —  Rich.  Grey,  Ricfi,  Rawlinson,  Ralph  Asshcton,  and  Di^y  Cotes. 

39.  1715.  PhiL  Barton,  and  J.  Trenchaid. 

4a  1727.  Rich.  Dawes,  Tho.  Hayter,  W.  Battic,  Rich.  Mountney,  J.  JoRT in,  S. 
I'cgge, — Seward,  and  Dr  J.  Taylor. 

41.  1738.  Phil,  Yonge,  J.  Garnett,  W.  Cooke,  and  C.  Anstey. 

42.  1736.  Tho.  Gray. 

43.  1738.  Geo.  Harvest,  W.  Whitehead,  Israel  Lyons,  J.  Upton,  and  Rdm.  Kecne. 
4i4i  ..I.   Rpg.  Newdigate,  J.  Coneybeare,  James  Merrick,  Edw.  Bcntham,  WeUbore 

Ellis,  Jos.  Trapp,  J.  Shipley,  and  Jos.  Spence. 
45b  1751.  J.  Green,  W.  George,  J.  HaUan,  Geo.  Baker,  Beilby  Porteus,  Pr.  Mon- 

tagu,  J,  Hinchliffb,  Erasmus  Darwin,  J.  Foster,  J.  Parkhurst,  R.  Cum- 

berland,  J.  Cranwell,  Fra.  Maseres,  and  J.  Symonds. 
46.  -i...  Lord  North,  Tlio.  Hunt,  Rob.  Lowth,  TJio.  JVurton,  Tho.  Tyrwhitt,  BenJ. 

Kennicott,  Rich.  Hill.  Henry  Flood,  B.  Blayney,  C/ta,  Jenkinton^  Edw. 

R.  Mores,  C.  M.  Cradierode,  and  Matt  Lewis, 
47. 1755.  Bob.  Glynn,  Cha.  Emily,  Rob.  Tyrwhitt,  Rich.  Farmer,  Ehjah  Impey,  and 

Ed».  Tew. 

48.  176a  S.  Ogden,  J.  Langhorne,  R.  Croftes,  Benj.  Heatli,  T.  Zimch,  J,  HaUJhSt 

Tho.  Powys,  Hot.  Mann,  Joah  Bates,  and  J.  Lavf. 

49.  -i—  Brownlow  North,  Shute  Bazrington,  James  Macdonald,  Lewis  Bagot^  Fra. 

Mundy,  Fra.  Stone,  J.  Cleayer,  and  W.  Cleaver. 
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5a  1761.  Kdm.  Law,  J.  Lettiee*  8.  Benlmore,  and  G«>.  Haxdingc. 

51 Sam.  Bishop,  J.  Jckyll,  J.  Napleton,  Abel  Moytey,  and  Lucas  Pepys. 

52.  1762.  Vite.  FUsmmam,  Rob.  Graham,  W.  Hayley,  and  J.  Hey. 

53.  —  H.  J.  Pye,  Bdm.  Caxtwiight,  Henry  Courtenay,  J.  Symmons,  W.  Eden,  and 

Giles  Rooke. 
54b  176^  Luke  Gaxdlner,  W.  Bennet,  and  James  Scott 

X. 
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At  the  close  of  the  last  season  it  was 
our  intention  not  to  have  renewed 
diese  notices.  From  a  habit  of  per- 
petaally  referring  the  degraded  and 
worthless  state  of  the  Modem  Drama 
to  the  enormous  size  of  the  regular 
theatres^  we  had  become  quite  weary 
of  attending  to  them  at  all.  And  the 
causes  which  had  brought  about  this 
evil  increased  our  disgust  tenfold.  It 
was  absolutely  provoking^  and  not  to 
be  thought  or  with  common  patience^ 
tbat  the  most  enlightened  amusement 
of  the  most  enlightened  people  in  the 
world  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  paltry 
and  short-sighted  views  of  a  joint-stock 
company^  and  a  wealthy  individual ; 
and  these  feelings  were  not  likely  to 
be  much  allayed  by  the  reflection,  tbat 
the  only  hope  in  which  we  could  take 
refuge  from  them  was^  either  that 
these  blind-folded  money-seekers  would 
sooner  or  later  be  compelled,  for  want 
of  resources,  to  desist  from  carrying  on 
the  war  against  good  taste,  or  that,  by 
some  fortunate  accident  or  other,  their 
rival  theatres  would,  on  some  fine 
frosty  night,  illuminate  the  metropolis 
in  the  form  of  rival  bon-fires.  In 
sajring  this,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
tfaiat  we  think  lightly  of  the  inconve- 
nience and  distress  that  either  of  these 
alternatives  would  cause:  But  they 
are  actually  the  onh/  alternatives ;  and 
the  evils  that  would  result  from  them 
are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  good. 

The  truth  is,  we  were  fairly  tired  of 
onr  task— chiefly  because  we  felt  that 
it  was  a  task,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
was  not  Hkely  to  be  performed  with  • 
either  utility  or  amus^nent  to  the 
reader  or  ourselves.  But  we  really  do 
think  that  a  great  and  important 
change  has  within  these  few  months 
taken  place  in  the  prosjtects  of  our  na- 
tional drama;  and  that  the  crisis  of 
its  affiurs  is  very  near  at  hand. 

In  consequence  of  the  exclusive  pa- 
tentees of  the  regular  drama  not  hav- 
ing dared  to  rouse  the  public  feeling 


by  thrusting  forward,    too   forcibly, 
claims  that  are  manifestly  founded  iii  • 
bad  policy  and  injustice,  several  of  the  - 
minor  theatres  nave  been  gradually 
changing  their  former  character^  and 
assuming  something  of  a  regular  and 
classical  air.    They  have  been  engag- 
ing some  of  our  first-rate  actors^  and 
making  approaches  to  the  performance 
of  the  legitimate  Drama :    And  their 
houses,  not  requiring  to  be  construct*  > 
ed  on  the  principles  of  a  whispering- 
gallery,  have  been  filled  accordingly. 

In  the  mean  time.  Old  Drury,  as  we 
predicted  that  she  would,  has  given  up< 
the  ghost ;  and  the  persons  who  hast- ' 
encd  her  death  have  cunningly  con* 
trived  to  pass  off*  her  body,  as  tlic  bar- 
ber did  that  of  Little  iiunch-back, 
upon  their  neighbour,  Mr  £lliston, 
wnose  evil  genius  has  instigated  him 
to  embark  his  whole  property  in  miok- 
ing  some  experiments  upon  the  said 
body — for  he  fancies  it  to  be  only  in  a 
state  of  Asphixia.  He  will  find  him- 
self mistaken,  however.  He  may  try 
to  infuse  fresh  breath  into  it  by  puff- 
ing it  with  newspaper  bellows;  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  blood  re-flow ' 
by  warming  it  with  patent  stoves,  or 
rubbing  the  palsied  members  with 
(attic)  salt,  if  he  can  procure  any  ;— 
but  aJl  will  be  of  no  avail.  A  few 
convulsive  movements  may  perhaps  en- 
sue,— ^like  those  produced  by  galva- 
nism .-—-but  they  will  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  staitle  the  spectators, 
and  perhaps,  from  the  enormous  size 
of  the  subject,  permanently  injure  the 
operator. 

Add  to  tills  auspicious  state  of  things 
the  circumstance  of  Mr  Kean  being 
about  to  leave  England  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  thus  withdraw  his  atlas 
shoulders  firom  the  support  of  this 
monstrous  monopoly,  and  we  cannot 
help  anticipating  a  speedy  end  to  it, 
and  to  all  its  mischievous  conse- 
quences. 

We  may  then,  perhaps,  live  to  sec  our 
theatrical  establishments  assume  some- 
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thins  like  the  followit^garraogomexit: 
— O^e  King's  Theatre  to  b^  appro* 
priated  exclusively  to  Italian  opens  ;'-* 
CoTcnt-Garden  to  be  Qonverted  into  an 
English  Academie  de  Musique  for  the 
encouragement  of  a  grand  national 
Opera  and  Ballet ;— the  internal  part 
of  Drury-Lane  to  be  entirely  re-mo- 
delled^ and  contracted  to  a  moderate 
fdie,  and  a  new  Theatre  on  a  similar 
plan  built — ^these  two  for  the  exdu- 
sive  representation  of  the  legitimate 
English  Drama,  induding  Tragedy, 
Comedy,  and  Faroe.  Perhws  the  mi- 
nor theatres  might  then  sa&ly  remain 
under  iheir  present  restriction :  but  we 
see  no  very  good  reason  why  it  would 
not  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  that 
they  should  be  free  ftom  any  restric- 
tion whatever. 

With  the  distant  prospect  of  this 
change  before  us,— -and  perhaps  with 
some  fidnt  hoiie  of  being  able  to  con- 
tribute our  mite  towards  bringing  it 
about, — ^we  are  tempted  to  continue 
our  Notices  of  what  is  going  fi>rwsrd 
in  the  theatrical  world. — But  lest  our 
tamper  should  be  thought  to  have  been 
somewhat  soured  since  we  at  first  pro- 
posed a  little  good-natured  gossip  with 
the  reader,  we  must  fidrly  confess  that 
we  no  Icmger  sit  down  to  our  task  eon 
amore  ;  and  that  we  cannot  help  every 
now  and  then  exclaiming  to  ourselves, 

*'  A  plague  o*  both  yo«r  hoqies  1" 

COVENT  GAansN. 

Th€  Steward. 

The  first  novelty  of  the  season  has 
been  a  Comedy  at  this  theatre.  It  is 
called  The  Stewaed  ;  and  U  said*  to 
be  "  founded  on"  Holcroft's  Deserted 
Daughter.  But  it  is,  in  &c^  nothing 
more  thaa  a  revival  of  that  piece,  with 
some  slight  and  insignificant  altera- 
tions. This  comedy  has  evidently  been 
brought  forward  at  the  present  time, 
not  firom  any  intrinsic  attractions  d 
its  own,  butirom  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstance of  its  containing  characters 
extremely  well  adapted  to  display  the 
talents  of  some  fiivourite  perrormers : 
principally  Mr  Macready  and  Mr  W. 
Farren.  Yet  the  comedy  is  not  with- 
out a  degree  of  merit  in  itself.  The 
character  of  MoEDAuvT  ('Macready J 
is  drawn  with  ponaiderable  force,  truth, 
and  consistencv ;  and  that  of  Iteh 
f Farren  J  is  finished  with  great  care 
and  skill. — There  is  also  a  g^.deal  of 
interest  excited  during  the  pnnpress 
and  developement  of  the  pbt  i  and  the 


i^Ualogue^  if  it  seldom  deli|^ts,  as  sfel« 
dofn  pfl^nds  ^qod  taste. — ^Theie  is, 
howerer,  aci^roeiy  any  originality  in  the 
piece ;  uad  it  was  not  at  all  worth  re- 
viving for  itsdf.— Holcroft  shewed 
some  skill  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
availed  himself  of  the  materials  bur- 
nished by  previous  writers;  but  he 
had  no  creative  power  of  his  own.  He 
produced  no  work  that  will  live,  be- 
cause, though  he  could  dpve-tail  the 
dead  parts  together,  he  could  not  in- 
fuse a  vital  principal  into  them.  But 
the  grana  &ult  o|  this  comedy  is  its 
extreme  seriousness.  It  has,  in  fae^ 
no  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  comedy 
at  all.  It  must  be  a  strange,  and  no( 
a  very  "  happ^r  alchemy  ofmind"  that 
can  extract  mirth  firom  the  gloomy  in* 
vectives  of  a  self-made  misanthrope— 
or  the  misery  and  remorse  of  a  nuned 
gamester^-or  the  asonies  and  despair 
of  a  fiither  who  beiievea  that  he  Jbaa 
been  instrumental  in  the  seductioii  of 
his  own  child.    Yet  these  are  the  in- 

Sedienta  of  .the  chief  character, — 
ordaunt.— Neither  is  there  mudi  to 
compel  laughter  in  the  roectade  of  a 
cunning  scoundrel  sacoess&Uv  plotting 
the  destruction  of  his  benetactor^—or 
the  insane  curses  and  imprecations  of 
the  same  person,  when  his  "i^'^b'nt- 
tions  are  laid  bare  b^  an  accomplice, 
as  great  a  villain  %»  himself. — Naj,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  refrain  from  smUes 
even  at  witnessing  the  misery  of  a 
loving  and  virtuous  wife  n^e&ed  by 
her  husband;  or  the  sighs  and  teara 
of  a  lovelv  axujl  innocent  daughter,  de- 
serted by  her  parent.  In  iact,  there  is 
nothing  less  comic  than  the  sufieringa 
even  of  the  wicked,  except  those  of 
the  good ;  and  this  comedy  oonsiste  of 
little  else  but  one  or  the  other.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  fiuilt. 
It  has  been  completely  success^: 
chiefly,  as  we  think,  in  consequence 
of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  ia 
performed  throughout.  Every  charac- 
ter in  the  piece,  without  exception  or 
qualification,  was  played  as  well  as  it 
could  be.  We  are  omy  able  to  notige, 
in  particular,  «those  of  Item  and  Mor« 
daunt,  by.  Mr  W.  Farren,  and  Mr 
Macready. 

Item,  the  villanousold  Steward  who 
gives  the  title  to  the  play,  while  tot- 
terii^  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  ia 
ready  to  barter  his  own  body  and  soul, 
az^d  those  of  all  his  kind,  to  gratify  hia 
filthy  passion  for  lucre.  He  crouches 
down  to  theearthj  and  creeps  after  hia 
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vicdmfl^  like  a  eat  ftflowing  her  prey. 
His  features  are  as  hard  and  as  sharp 
aa  those  of  the  coin  on  which  he  dotes. 
You  can  see  that  money  is  the  means 
and  the  end  of  his  existence.  He 
loves  it  for  itself  alone.  It  is  his  food 
and  raiment — ^the  hreath  of  his  life — 
the  blood  of  his  heart—the  sum  of  his 
daily  thou^ts  and  his  nightly  dreams. 
-—He  kneds  to  it  when  he  goes  to  rest 
It  is  his  only  lu^ie— ^lis  cmly  good— • 
his  only  god.  And  when,  at  last,  all 
that  he  poaacaoos  of  it  ia  suddenly  and 


uneiqiectedlY  snatched  away  from  him, 
he  lavsa  and  rages  about,  like  a  tiger 
that  has  lost  her  youqg.  His  teeth 
grind  against  eadi  other— his  eyes 
l^are,  and  aeem  bursting  from  their 
aocketB  his  voice  guahea  forth  at  in* 
tervala,  orialoat  in  hurried  and  im« 
potaQt  attempta  at  expraeaion.  Then, 
Ibr  a  moment,  he  diopa  on  his  knees, 
his  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  his  hands 
are  clasped  in  an  agony  of  supplication. 
But  the  next  moment,  finding  that  all 
ia  in  vain,  be  atarts  upon  hia  &et  again 
— poura  foth  a  tonent  of  curaea  and 
impecationa— and  then  ruahea  away, 
aa  if  in  de^airing  and  hopekaa  aeardi 
after  hie  loat  id(u. 

The  whole  perfinmance,  and  parti« 
enkrly  the  last  acene,  waa  really  fine  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  noticing  that  what 
haaalwaya  beforea^ruck  us  as  agreat  de* 
feet  in  Mr  Farren's  acting,  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  beauty  in  this.  We  mean 
the  hard  and  fixed  exinreaaion  of  his 
oouBtenanoe.  In  all  the  early  part  of 
the  character  his  features  lodced  aa  if 
they  woe  carved  out  of  box- wood,  and 
were  onl  v  to  be  moved  by  strati^em  ; 
but,  in  the  last  scene,  their  ftee,  loose, 
and  wild  expreaaion  formed  a  natural 
and  admirable  contraat  to  this*  We  are 
hi^y  in  this  opportunity  of  doing 
justice  to  the  talents  of  an  actor  of 
whcnn  we  have  hitherto  neglected  to 
qpeak  aa  he  deserves. 

We  never  before  saw  Mr  Macready 
play  80  well  as  in  the  highly  aensitive, 
yet  ruined,  guilty,  and  desperate  Mor« 
daont  It  waa  a  very  fine  perfimn* 
anoa— All!  of  de^  pattios,  strong  pM- 
aioD,  and  exouiaite  judpaent  The 
aeene  in  whicn  he  believea  himself  to 
hav€  been  instrumental  in  the  ruin  of 
his  own  child  exhibited  great  power 
and  vdiemence,  occasionally  rdieved 
and  he^htened  by  bttutiftdly  pathetic 
and  afiecting  contrasts :  and  the  whole 
waa  worthy  of  the  tank  which  this 
ia  cfttitled  to  daim,  as  Ae 


aeoond  actor  on  the  English  stage. 
We  think,  too,  that  in  this,  and inuie 
few  other  characters  of  die  aame  class, 
which  Mi  Maaready  haa  performed,  he 
baa  ahewil  that  he  possesses  more  of 
the  air  and  manner  or  a  gentleman  than 
any  other  actor  of  this  day.  Mr  Keen 
haa  none  at  all :  But  then  he  aeldom 
wants  it,  and  can  alMiiys  affbrd  to  do 
without  it.  Mr  Young  is  undoubtedly 
a  gentleman:  But  yet  there  is  a  little 
appearance  of  aelf-oonceit  and  aSeda^ 
tion  about  him.  He  seems  to  fed 
himself  so  much  of  a  gentlanan  tiiat 
he  need  not  care  to  trouble  himaelf 
about  the  matter.  His  sentility  aits 
rather  too  loosely  about  lam :  fike  a 
well  cut  coat  that  has  the  fault  of  be« 
ing  a  little  too  hirge.  Buthewagen- 
tleman,  nevertheless*  Mr  C.  Kemble^ 
too,  can  assume  the  tone  and  style  of 
good  society:  But  it  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  an  air  of  proud  adf-conx 
sdonsness,  aa  if  he  were  aomething 
above  it.  And  ao  he  ia.  When  he 
pUya  a  part  that  requirea  thia,  he 
seems  to  do  it  under  an  apparent  aenae 
of  degradation,  as  if  he  felt  himself  to 
be  descending  from  the  r^iions  of  Ro« 
mance  and  Poetry,  to  whidi  he  more 
properly  betongs.  But  Mr  Macready, 
m  the  level  part  of  this  character,  and 
in  aome  otnera,  haa  aeemed  to  us  to 
exhibit  that  very  rare  acquirement,  a 
perfectly  unoonatxained  and  graod!^ 
atyle  of  expreaswi),  accompanied  by  a 
cool,  quiet,  and  unoonadoua  aelf-poa- 
aeaaion,  in  which  the  mannera  of  a 
gentleman  consist  We  do  not  mean 
to  attach  any  very  high  i^ue  to  thia 
acquirement,  in  an  actor ;  but  if  it 
were  more  prevalent  on  the  atage,  it 
would  socmer  than  any  thing  else,  con- 
tribute to  raise  the  profession  to  that 
rank  in  public  estimation,  which  it 
might  and  should  hold : — ^for  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  is  more  natural  intel- 
lect, and  more  acquired  infinrmation 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  among 
actors,  than  would  be  found  in  an 
equal  number  of  the  membera  of  any 
otlier  profeaaion  whatever,  taken  in^ 
discrioninately. 

Miss  Tree,  and  Mr  PhUUpt. 

Two  new  aingetv  have  been  engaged 
a  this  Theatre:  Miss  M.  Tree  from 
Bath ;  and  Mr  Phillips,  who  sang  at 
the  English  Opera  some  years  ago. 

Of  Miss  Ttee  we  have  seen  but 
litde— yet  enough  to  be  very  much 
jdeaaed  withJier.    Her  yoiee  is  not  at 
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all  powerful ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear 
and  sweet  in  the  upper  notes^  and 
some  of  the  lower  ones  have  a  iine^ 
rich,  glowing  tone-— like  the  musical 
murmur  of  the  honey-bee.  She  has 
also  an  extremely  good  natural  taste^ 
and  appears  to  have  been  well  taught. 
Her  powers,  to  be  sure,  are  very  li- 
mited,— that  is  to  say,  she  cannot  do 
what  had  much  better  be  left  undone : 
She  can  neither  startle  nor  astonish — 
but  merely  communicate  delight.  Her 
execution  is  laboured  and  difficult  to 
herself— and  therefore  it  gives  neither 
pleasure  nor  surprise.  But  when  she 
trusts  to  simplicity  and  nature,  which 
she  really  appears  to  do  as  much  as  the 
present  state  of  musical  taste  will  per- 
mit her, — ^thcre  is  a  purity  and  sweet- 
ness of  expression  about  her  singing 
that  is  quite  delightful.  In  the  Maid 
of  the  Mill  she  introduces  Moore's  bal- 
lad of  "  Young  Love ;"  and  we  never 
remember  to  have  heard  any  given  with 
more  exquisite  finish  and  more  deli- 
cious effect.— There  is  also  something 
pleasing  and  lady-like  about  her  per- 
son and  manners — accompanied,  how- 
ever, by  a  little  stiffness,  that  will  soon 
wear  off:  But  we  like  her  the  better 
for  it  at  present. 

Of  Mr  Phillips  we  should  be  loath 
to  speak  at  all,  unless  we  were  pretty 
sure  that  he  had  rather  we  should  say 
any  thing  of  him  than  nothing.  As 
the  subject,  however,  is  not  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  as  our  opinion  on  it 
seems  to  differ  in  tofo  from  that  of  the 
public,  wc  shall  not  undertake  the  in- 
vidious and  useless  task  of  expressing 
it ;  but  shall  substitute  our  individual 
feeling  in  its  stead.  We  must,  how- 
ever, vindicate  our  good-nature  by  say- 
ing that  we  do  this  entirely  out  of 
respect  to  him ;  and  as  what  he  will 
consider  a  much  less  evil  than  that  of 
passing  him  over  in  silence.  We  do 
feely  then,  that,  in  the  way  of  amuse- 
ment, we  never  yet  encountered  any 
thing  so  disagreeable  as  Mr  Phillips  s 
singing — except  his  acting.  We  should 
actually  be  tempted  to  stay  away  from 
hearing  Miss  Tree,  when  this  gentle- 
man performs  with  her,  but  tliat  it 
would  be  quite  unavailing:  for  his 
open  mouth,  like  that  of  a  Dutch  nut- 
cracker—his "  Cupid's  two  eyes" — ^his 
portentous  frown — and  his  perpetual 
finger-absolutely  haimt  us. — But  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  Mr  Phillips 
can  make  himself  perfisctly  happy  with- 
out our  good  wonl*-for  liis  audience 
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seem  to  consider  him  as  a  very  accom- 
plished singer,  and  moreover,  a  very 
graceful  and  agreeable  person :  and  he 
evidently  thinks  that  it  would  be  a 
great  piece  of  presumption  in  him  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  so  large  and  en- 
lightened a  body. 

On  Wednesday  the  6th  an  afterpiece 
called  the  Gnome  King,  was  produced 
at  this  Theatre.  It  is  not  a  kind  of 
Drama  to  require  much  criticism.  The 
story  is  simply  this: — The  Princess 
Stelk,  a  young  lady  who,  as  her  name 
indicates,  is  addicted  to  star-gazing, 
and  who  frequently  indulges  in  moon- 
light walks  at  a  very  late  hour  of  the 
evening,  is,  in  one  of  these  excursions, 
sieen  by  a  certain  Gnome  King — a  per- 
son who  is  also  given  to  night-wan- 
derings, but  who,  when  at  home,  re- 
sides in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  This 
monarch  of  miners  straitway  falls  des- 
perately in  love  with  the  lady,  and 
having  by  a  clever  stratagem  (for  all 
things  are  fair  in  love)  contrived  to 
get  her  in  his  power,  he  sinks  down  to 
his  kingdom,  and  carries  her  with  him. 
—Immediately  the  news  of  this  acci- 
dent transpires,  the  lady's  betrothed 
husband,  Duke  Sigismund,  goes  to- 
consult  a  cunning  man  who  lives  at 
some  distance,  in  a  place  similar  to 
that  "  Where  Vulcan  forged  the  bolts 
ofi*  Jove."  This  person  informs  the 
lover  of  his  mistress's  unpleasant  situa- 
tion, and  the  probable  means  of  extri- 
cating her  from  it — ^and  by  his  direc- 
tion Sigismund  goes  in  search  of  her.-^ 
Arriving  at  a  blasted  ht  ath,  he  boldly 
though  not  very  prudently  commits 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  a  dove,  at 
whoseinstigation  he  throws  himself  into 
a  sort  of  steam-coach,  lighted  with  gas, 
which  conveys  him  safely  to  his  jour- 
ney's end. — In  the  mean  time  the 
Gnome  King  has  treated  his  fair  cap- 
tive in  the  handsomest  possible  man- 
ner ;  but  not  being  gifxed  with  such 
personal  attractions  as  his  young  rivals 
she  seems  determined  to  reject  his  ad- 
dresses— when  just  at  the  moment 
that  she  is  indulging  in  a  little  pardon- 
able coquetry  with  him,  and  he  had 
rather  unadvisedly  laid  his  sceptre,  and 
with  it  all  his  supernatural  power,  at 
her  feet,  her  favoured  lover  arrives 
fh)m  outside  the  earth,  snatches  up  the 
said  sceptre,  and  by  virtue  of  its  power, 
sends  his  rival  in  a  very  summary,  and, 
considering  the  polite  manner  in  which 
he  had  conducted  himself  towards  the 
lady,oertainly  not  a  very  justifiable  man* 
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ner,  down  to  nip  with  Pluto.  The  lovers 
tlien,  by  their  newly  acquired  power, 
convey  themselves  nome  again^  and 
all  is  well — The  lady,  no  doubt^  effec- 
tually cured  of  her  passion  for  moon* 
light,  and  the  Gnome  King  fully  con* 
vinool  of  the  extreme  folly  of  venture 
ing  out  of  one's  dement. 

We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  a  piece  of  this  kind^  now  and 
then — and  the  Gnome  King  is  the  best 
of  its  class  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
while.  The  language  is  rather  too 
ambitious  sometimes ;  and  in  one  part 
it  indulges  itself  in  a  very  strange,  and 
quite  a  novel  freak:  the  scene  is  in 
German  v;  but  the  characters  of  course 
all  speak  English,  except  one:  The 
sovereign  Duke,  Stella's  papa,  chooses 
to  express  himself  in  the  regular  stage 
jargon  "  appointed  to  be  spoken"  by 
Swiss  valets  and  other  Gennan  adven- 
turers, when  they  happen  to  be  engaged 
in  scenes  which  are  laid  in  England. 
But  probably  this  arrangement  was 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  Mr 
Farley ;  who,  to  say  the  truth,  speaks 
broken  English  much  better  than  he 
does  sound. — There  is  some  pleasant 
music  composed  by  Mr  Bishop ;  and 
the  plot  is  sufficiently  interesting  to 
keep  the  attention  ^ve;— but  the 
scenery  is,  of  course,  intended  to  be 
the  chief  attraction,  and  it  is  truly 
splendid  and  beautiful.  The  first 
scene,  supposed  to  represent  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  that  of  the  fairy 
liower  prepared  by  the  Gnome  King 
for  tlie  reception  of  his  fair  captive, 
are  better  than  any  thing  of  the  kind 
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that  we  rcmeniber  to  have  seen  ;  bnt 
they  are  greatly  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  hke  vriih  the  distant  ^ew  of  the 
Giant  Mountains. — This  was  really  an 
exquisitely  beautifol  and  (orrect  natu« 
ral  picture. 

This  piece  is  said  to  be  written  by 
Mr  Reynolds— «we  suppose,  Mr  Rey- 
nolds the  Dramatist,  it  is  but  fair  to 
make  this  distinction — ^for  there  ii  an- 
other'person  of  that  name— a  gay  and 
witty  young  writer  who  would  proba* 
bly,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  be 
very  loath  to  deprive  his  name»sake  of 
whatever  credit  may  belong  to  such 
literary  labours  as  these. 

Since  the  first  part  of  this  article 
was  written  it  appears  that  Mr  Kean 
is  still  to  form  pM-t  of  the  Drury  Lane 
Company,  having  abandoned  his  plan 
of  going  to  America.  We  hope  the 
talk  about  it  was  not  coquetry,  after 
all.  Such  arts  are  entirely  beneatli 
him.  Mr  Ellison  has  also  announced 
his  intention  of,  next  season,  re-model- 
ling the  whole  internal  arrangement  of 
this  theatre,  and  contracting  it  to  a 
moderate  size  !  So,  to  this  coiaplexion 
it  is  come  at  last !  But  is  this  an- 
nouncement to  be  taken  without  qua- 
lification? Will  he  persevere  in  his 
plan  if  the  theatre,  in  its  present  form, 
should  answer  his  purposes — that  is  to 
say,  pay  him  ?  We  shall  see.  Until 
he  does,  however,  we  cannot  even  wish 
him  success — and  when  lie  does  we  can 
do  more  than  wish,  we  can  promise  it 
to  him. 


September-^Ociober. 

[This  little  article,  which  is  too  lively  to  be  omitted,  touclies  on  part  of  the  same  ground 
with  the  preceding  one,  and  was  sent  to  us  in  the  bdief  that  our  dramatic  iiiend  had 
ceased  his  ingenious  lucubrations.    Editor.] 


This  is  the  fiunous  period,  then,  when 
London  is  dull  even  to  a  proverb,  and 
the  country  is  endured  for  thirty  or 
forty  days. 

Wu — (who  are  a  sort  of  parodoxical 
unit  of  that  renowned  aggr^ate  body 
whose  ethereal  spirits  are  transmuted 
once  a  month  into  letter-press,  in  the 
shape  of  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Ma- 
gazine,) we,  in  all  our  anonymous  dig- 
nity, are  now  lying  stretched  out  on  a 
chintz-covered  sota  in  the  great  city 
of  London*    We  hearken  to  mess^^es 


and  flying  news  from  every  quarter 
wliere  the  wild  winds  blow,  and  we 
debate,  and,  in  our  wisdom,  determine 
upon  the  merit  or  importance  of  all. 
If,  iieradventure,  ought  of  interest  oc- 
cur, straight  we  pin  it  down  upon  our 
sheet  of  foolscap,  and  impress  the  fu- 
gitive into  our  service. 

We  have  communications  firom  the 
Stock  Exdiange  and  the  Fleet ;  from 
Slaughter's  Coffee-house  and  Newgate 
market ;  from  the  Traveller's  club 
(where  each  member  must  have  tra-ii 
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veiled  his  600  niikt)  and  the  Wesver's 
company ;  ftom  Caveat  Garden^  and 
tiie  west  end  of  thetown»Andthesocietj 
fbrtlie Suppression^ Vice;  w^Ioonge 
tfarongli  tae  (haaties^  and  gianoa  some- 
what carelessly  at  the  company,  and 
we  are  admitted  to  an  nnmokated  view 
of  the  great  aqasre  of  linoohi's  Inn, 
which  is  nsoaUy  so  fiill  of  bustie,  bat 
nowliloe 

•«  A  wodd^kft  empty  of  its  din»§^'* 

Every  thing  wears  a  strange  aspect. 
The  hotel-kapers  are  painting  their 
houses— the  lewelleni  stand  invitingly 
Bl  dieir  thre8hdda-«the  milliner  haa  a 
petition  in  her  face  and  the  heggar  is 
not  to  beresLsted — ^the  linen-drapersare 
laying  in  their  stock  of  winter  patterns 
—-the  doctor  has  leave  to  enjoy  him- 
self—the lawyer  ceases  from  his  toil*— 
the  tailor's  measure  is  an  ''  idle  in- 
strument"— and  the  roll  of  a  carriage 
is  heard  no  more. 

There  is  something  mdancholy  in 
all  this ;  the  spirit  of  assimilation  car- 
ries us  back  to  the  past  in  a  moment*- 
to  palaces  of  old,  to  temples,  to  towen 
almost  forgotten — to  pillsrs  and  tomba, 
and  the  scate  of  memorable  cities  of 
which  now  scsroely  the  dust  remains. 

There  is  nothii^  that  induces  me- 
lancholv  contemplation  more  than  the 
sight  01  a  great  city  in  silence  and  de- 
sertion. A  rural  scene,  however  ouiet 
andremote,  has  charms  of  earth,  ana  air, 
and  sky,  that  genente  a  livelier  feeling. 
The  heart  expands  to  take  in  all  its 
beauties ;  the  eye  looks  cratefully  up 
to  the  wide  heavens,  and  tlie  aenses  are 
delisted  with  odours  and  flowers. 
We  seem  to  be  making  acquaintance 
with  nature,  and  we  lm>k  rorward  to 
changes  and  improvements — ^there  is  a 
novelty  in  her  shifting  charms  which 
amuses  the  spirit,  ana  there  is  expec- 
tation to  prevent  it  fW>m  sinking.  But 
ft  dtj  in  Its  piUaied  solitude  speaks  of 
nothing  but  the  past  It  is  the  same 
as  ever,  or  it  has  even  a  more  moum- 
fblfaee.  We  never  think  of  the  time 
to  come,  unleas  it  be  to  specuhte  up- 
on probable  decay.  The  seasons  seem 
to  have  psssed.  Expectation,  and  en- 
joyment, and  fear,  and  dismay,  may 
have  been,  but  they  are  gone  for  ever. 
It  is  not  merely  solitude,  but  it  is  so- 
litude without  novelty,  or  apprehen- 
sion, or  hope. 

And  what  has  this  to  do  with  Lon- 
don? Whv,  in  truth,  our  part  (the 
west)  of  tne  town,  wears  some  such 
an  aspect  now.  Pslmyra  and  Egyp- 
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tian  Thebes  seem,  at  tlinsi,  to  hevei 
been  tnnalated  hither  by  that  mighty 
African  magician,  so  ffamoos  a  remover 
of  buildings  in  the  time  of  Aladdin. 
Atother  times,whi]e  we  wander  through 
the  more  lonely  sticeta,  we  are  tsnqpted 
to  consider  oursehea  in  the  marUe 
dty  discoursed  of  in  crientd  story  ; 
and  when  we  come  upon  a  human  be- 
ing at  a  sudden  turn,  his  ibotatep  Iklla 
upon  our  ear  like  the  one  solitary  voioe 
mi  broke  the  silence  of  that  enchant- 
ed spot 

But  to  quit  the  west  end  of  die 
town  for  "  fresh  woods  and  jpastunea 
new."  Intelligent  reader!  Aonldeat 
thou  chance  to  arrive  in  London  ahort- 
Ij  after  thou  readest  this  Magaslne, 
me  thee  unto  the  theatres— thm  are 
somethingstill  worth  thy  seeing.'  There 
is,  first,  at 

Cove  NT  Gahdin.  The  Steward,  A 
*' Mr  Mordent"  on  becoming  the 
husband  of  a  titled  ladv,  disowns  iktfd 
child  of  a  former  bumble  mar- 
ria^.  He  runs  in  extravagance,  and 
is  mvolved,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Honest  **  Item!*  hia  steward,  is  the 
person  who  principally  assists  him  on- 
wards to  his  ruin.  He  has  a  friend  too 
who  lends  him  money,  and  then  re- 
quests that  he  will  plav  the  orator  for 
him  with  a  young  girl  whom  he  (the 
friend)  wishes  to  seduce.  Mr  M.  con- 
sents to  this  afrer  the  proper  allowance 
of  straggles,  and  the  young  girl  turns 
out  to  be  his  own  deserted  child.  The 
aflbir  terminates  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  reconciliationB,  and  forgive* 
ness,  snd  love,  and  marriage,  and  pn- 
nishment,  as  the  case  mav  be,  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  good,  the  erring, 
and  the  bad.  Macready  is  very  great 
in  this  play,  though,  at  times,  we 
diought  ratner  too  violent ;  his  words 
are  shnost  lost  oecasionaUy  in  lus  deep 
guttural  tone.  Why  does  he  resort  to 
this  trick  ?  The  second  tragedian  on 
the  stage  need  not  do  this  to  render 
himaelf  conspicuous.  We  -know  no 
one  who  so  well  depicts  suppressed 
emotion  aa  he,  savii^,  perhaps,  Kean  ; 
but  Kean's  manner  (for  instance  in  the 
trial  scene  in  the  Iron  Chest)  is  more 
in  repose  and  shastly;  Macready  ia 
like  tike  storm  tnat  mutters  before  it 
bursts.  Farren,  although  he  does  not 
plav  Sir  Anthony  Abmlute  lulf,  as 
well  as  Dowton,  is  at  all  times  a  clever 
actor,  but  in  ''  Item,"  in  his  ^ching 
avarice  and  his  smiling  roguery,  and 
lastly,  in  the  fearful,  though  almost 


Ivdicniii%  iiiliQiilioaB  of  a  nuKi^fe 

S,  he  if  vmpwiiigly  ezoellent. 
ve  if  Jonoi  too  with  lut  iaot  mer- 
Guiial;  aad  Emery  with  a  Ikee  like  a 
ahoning  eoipfa  kettle  boilinff  over  with 
indjgDatMm  at  his  maater'a  fellies. 

Thx  Lycbum.  This  little  theatre 
ia  always  livdj  and  pleaauit.  One  is 
not  crowded  so  much  ss  at  Cerent 
Gsiden^  snd  there  are  always  three  or 
ibur  good  eomic  perfimners,  and  half 
M  doaen  derer  little  actresses^  who  do 
their  best  to  entertain  us,  and  sacceed. 
Thcve  is  Dowton  ao  exceUent  in  hia 
ii^rmlty  of  impatience.  There  is  Har- 
ley  with  his  merriment  insbting  upon 
a  sympathetic  grin.  There  is  Wrench^ 
the  moat  cssy  of  actors,  on  good  terms 
with  himself  and  every  body  else.-— 
Thsie  is  Wilkinson,  the  most  forlorn 
of  eomedisns,  letting  his  tragicBl  mirth 
esespe  at  every  wre,  like  the  water 
fhnn  thetuboftheDanaides.  There 
is  Chatterlef ,  who  appears  always  to 
hate  jost  risen  fhim  dinner,  round, 
little,  and  half  animated  by  some  in- 
taodcating  spirit,  like  the  dumpling 
wi&qniduifver  in  it  which  the  eoi\iu«* 
lerdiaplayBi  AndT.P.Cook^agood* 
looking  nan  of  five  ftet  eleven  inches, 
er  tiumbonts.  And  now  we  come  to 
the  ladica.  They  are  all  voung,  and 
it  is  quite  pleasant  to  look  at  them* 
Mim  Kelly  is  first  and  finemost  here 
ss  in  other  places.  She  is  beyond  com- 
petitioB  the  deverest  snd  most  versa- 
tile actress  on  tke  stage— we  have  felt 
mote  deeply  her  sobs  than  even  the 
impoainfftnttedy  of  Miss  O'Neill;  but 
in  comedy  who  is  like  her?  She  laughs, 
and  weeps,  and  dances,  and  iokes,  and 
flings,  till  many  persons  not  being  able 
to  u  their  admiration  upon  one  pro- 
minent excellence,  are  content  to  split 
thdr  prsise,  and  so  defVaud  her  of  ner 
due  in  each.  Miss  Stevenson  is  the 
most  earnest  of  young  women,  and  like 
a  rogoe  in  grsin.  And  Mrs  Chatterly 
is  a  verv  {Measing  actress,  and  hss  an 
esstcm  isnguish  in  her  eye  altogether 
becoming* 

And  now,  kind  reader,  best  thou 
ever  seen  MiasCarew?  if  not,  go;  and 
if  tihou  be  not  vanquished  by  her  sweet 
snd  mdting  voice,  then  art  thou  made 
of  slone.  Many  a  time  have  we,  in  the 
idle  month  of  September^  gone  to  the 
Lyceum,  and  planting  ourselves  on  the 
fint  row  of  the  pit,  ar  in  the  stage  box, 
sstleoking  through  onr  eyerglaas  till 
we  fbrgot  every  thmg  but  her.  Thecri* 
tioi  say  that  she  imitates  Miss  Stephens 
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does  slifl^ily,  hat  she  wilf  get 
rid  of  that  fiuJt,  snd  she  can  siffiiid  to 
do  without  it  Miss  Stephens  has  the 
most  melodioos  voice  on  the  English 
stage,  and  this  young  girl  seems  to 
come  nearest  to  her.  Sfis  is  quite  aa 
animated  aa  Miss  &,  and  has  not  quite 
so  much  simplidtv-— we  believe  that 
is  the  word-HUid  tnen,  we  do  not  wish 
to  conceal  this,  she  appears  to  us  to  be 
handsomer.  Do  not  fiincv,  however, 
that  we  have  been  begailed  bv  her  fiuse 
into  an  eulogium,  but  go  ana  see  her; 
and  admire  as  thou  vainest  us. 

And  now,  what  fiirther  csn  we  sav? 
there  is  reidly  such  a  dearth  of  aobo 


**  How  now,  how  now,  what  My  die  dd* 

sens  ?" 
Ha!  we  had  fiirgot  We  thank  the 
Duke  of  Gloster  finr  his  hhit  Yefr-« 
there  is  a  schism  in  the  dty.  Turtle 
is  no  longer  exclusively  worshipped.-^ 
That  Ei^lish  Osiris  has  been  shaken 
firom  his  pedestaL  The  dtixens  have 
fimnd  other  fish  to  fry,  and  have  aeii 
quired  an  appetite  fin:  hidier  things^— 
Ftodding  gives  pboe  at  last  to  fiune^— 
The  shoiffli  have  beoome  ambitioua.— » 
They  sigh  fbr  preeminence  in  office, 
and  the  chain  of  office  (we  do  not  like 
the  badge)  becomes  an  ol^fact  of  dis- 
pute. Guildhall  tremUea  with  the 
sound.  They  debate  with  an  anger 
and  a  vehemence  which  the  Mayor 
himself  cannot  silence  or  appease.^* 
And  is  it  come  to  this?  Godsldiallall 
thisbebome?  shall  not  dinnerebe  eaten 
in  quiet,  and  hss  port  lost  its  power  to 
sooth  ?  The  sheriift  may  like  tallring, 
and  be  content  with  livery  a]^lause, 
but  ' 

<*  Non  omnei  aibusta  juvsnt  himifleflq[He 


We  beg  to  mention  things  of  more 
consequence.  Minora  Canamus,  as  the 
poet  says.  Discussion  is  all  very  weU 
m  its  way,  and  for  a  slufft  period ;  but 
is  a  noisy  stomadi  to  be  noshed  with 
words  P  We  say  these  things  openly, 
and  let  the  sheriffs  tske  it  as  th^  list. 
We  do  not  bite  our  thumbs  at  them, 
but  we  bite  our  thumbs :  sad  will,  if 
it  so  please  us,  be  even  melsnclKdy,  and 
murmitf  in  secret  If  the  sheriira  will 
be  ambitious  and  virtuous,  let  them 
in  God's  nsme  begin ;  but  shall  we, 
tiierefore,  have  no  "  cakes  and  ale  ?" 
Let  any  man  who  has  taken  his  beef 
(twopmmds)  and  his  bottle  iregolarly 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  think  well  oif 
our  protest;  uid  if  he  disagree  with 
H 
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Ufl^  ^e  would  ask  him  what  he  has 
pined  by  feeding  thos  devoutly  eo 
tong.    We  say  to  the  dty  "  Look  to 

itr 

These  reflections  came  upon  us  in 
oonsemience  of  the  complaint  of  a  dti- 
zen^  whose  dinner  was  spoiled,  because, 
fbrsootb,  he  thought  it  right  to  hear 
the  termination  of  the  dty  debate.  He 
stayed,  though  he  felt  that  the  mutton 
was  that  instant  burning,  and  the  pud- 
ding below  was  even  as  a  dnder.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  mention  the  name 
of  this  natriotic  individual ;  but  did 
any  of  toe  Romans  ever  do  as  much 
in  their  Apidan  time? — This  story 
nearly  overcame  us  when  we  heard  it, 
as  we  were  walking  in  the  Green  Park 
before  breakfast.  We  were  walkine 
swiftly,  and  our  appetite  (never  dull) 
went  on  increasing  in  proportion  to  our 
speed.  We  cannot  but  say  that  we 
sympathiaed  heartily  with  Mr  . 

We  were  moved  even  to  commiseration. 
Nothing  could  have  allayed  our  appe- 
tite or  our  feelings  but  the  sight  of  a 
friend.  It  was  a  friend,  though  we  our- 
selves knew  him  but  by  ourbrethren'sr»- 
port.  It  was  Tims.   Yes,  it  was  Tims 


London,  C^'^ 

indeed,  worn  with  travel,  and  lean' 
with  excessive  exercise ;  he  was  partly 
hidden  by  a  beard  of  three  days,  but 
we  noted  his  small  gray  eye  peeping 
over  these  bristly  palisadoes,  reoon* 
noitering  and  evincing  a  quidcness  and 
anxiety  about  his  b^age  that  none 
but  a  Ix>ndoner  who  has  travelled  dis- 
plays. We  saw  him  at  the  coach  on 
the  4th  of  October.  "  What  name  ?" 
said  the  coachman  in  a  fearftil  voice. 
He  answered,  "Tims— Mister  Tims" — 
a  big  portmanter,  and  a  'at  box— and  a 
gun,  coachy,  in  a  vood  case."  Gentle 
sounds!  but  we  knew  him  before. — 
We  could  not  have  been  mistaken. — 
Like  Charles  de  Moor,  he  might  have 
said,  *'  Dost  thou  know  this  Tims !" 
and  he  would  have  stood  revealed  at 
once.  I  forgot  for  a  few  moments  even 
my  breakfast.  This  could  not  last  long. 
I  heard  divers  internal  sounds,  unquiet, 
and  fierce,  as  the  barking  dogs  of 
Scylla,  that  required  immediate  and 
serious  attention.  We  went  home, 
Tims  and  ourself,  and  of  the  quartern 
loaf  and  twelve  eggs  which  grated  our 
eyes,  in  the  space  of  thirt]^  minutes  no* 
thing  but  the  shells  remained. 


A  DAY  IN  OLEN-AVKN.' 


We  havesometimes  turned  over  our  vo- 
lumes on  superstitions,  fairies,  witches, 
•eers,  and  so  forth,  in  our  own  snug 
library  in  Edinburgh,  when,  perhaps, 
the  sound  of  chariot-wheels  carrying 
belles  and  beaux  to  route,  ball  or  sup- 
per, rattled  along  tlie  street,  or  the 
noarse  voice  of  some  watchman  pro- 
claimed the  absence  of  all  danger,  na- 
tural or  preternatural.  At  such  times 
and  in  such  situations,  what  cares  one 
fbr  fairies  or  seers  of  the  wild  moun- 
tains ?  An  absolute  ghost  itself  would 
fiul  to  produce  any  effiict  upon  us,  and 
we  fed  that  we  could  ask  it,  without 
flurry,  to  take  a  chair  and  a  look  at 
the  Friday's  Advertiser.  We  are  all 
very  philosophical  and  incredulous  a- 
bont  the  solitary  phantoms  of  antres 
vast  and  deserts  idle,  when  we  fed 
Qfursdves  one  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  snug  dtizens,  "  some  sipping 


pundi,  some  sipping  tea,"  and  prepare 
mg  to  "  bundle  in"  into  one  of  the 
three-bedded  rooms  in  a  tenement  of 
fourteen  stories.  What  could  a  ghost 
do  with  itself  in  Edinburgh  ?  Would 
it  sleq>  in  a  hotel,  or  go  into  furnished 
lodgings  ?  Or  would  it  cool  its  heels 
in  a  common  stair  ?  All  metropolitan 
ghosU  have  behaved  most  unspiritual- 
ly — ^^itness  she  of  Cocklane.  They 
have  contented  themsdves  with  a  little 
scratching  of  boards— occasional  mifr- 
laying  of  tooth-brushes — the  overset^ 
ting  of  a  stray  utensil — or  the  malici- 
ous substitution  ofapair  of  smallclothes 
in  the  room  of  a  petticoat .  Farther, 
than  pranks  like  these  the  tame  vil- 
latic  ghost  seldom  proceeds — and  as 
such  accidents  may,  without  much 
difiiculty,  be  attributed  to  human 
agency,  the  blame  is  more  freauently 
laid  on  the  chambermaid  than  toe  qn- 


*  This  artide  ought  to  have  been  in  our  hut  Number.    We  have  nov  all  lelancd  to 
our  ttndies ;  and  puipow  being  very  staid  and  ordedy  for  some  months  to  come. 
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rit,  and  by  die  inhaUtrnte  of  gfeai 
towns,  a  ghost  is  gencfally  thougbl 
to  be  very  like  a  whale. 

Bat  walk  byyounelf  IntotheHig^* 
lands  of  Scotland— traverse  wide  Uack 
moors  throuffh  the  driving  mists — 
eome  saddemy  on  lonesome  and  roar« 
ii^  water&Ils-««it  by  the  dashing 
waves  of  dresry  loehs— 'lose  yourself 
to  a  whole  wild  and  stormy  aay  in  a 
savage  fjLea,  or  a  dark  I»ne-fores^— 
aeale  mountains  in  oomjMnv  vnth  the 
sunbeams,  the  shadows,  tne  douds, 
and  the  red-deer — sleep  all  night  by 
Yourself  in  some  deserted  shieling — or 
In  the  hut  of  a  solitary  herdsman— be* 
eome  a  man  of  the  mountains — ^let 
your  eyes  be  fed  on  their  colours,  and 
vow  ears  filled  with  their  music,  till 
neart,  soul,  imagination,  life,  are  all 
melted  into  and  interfiised  with  the 
awftil  shapes,  hues,  and  sounds  of  the 
earth  you  tread,  and  of  the  heavens  that 
overshadow  you ;  and  you  wUl  then 
know  the  fiiroeand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  SuperttUion,  and  start,  in  those 
sublime  solitudes,  to  think  how  darkly 
and  how  obscurely  meet  the  boundar 
lies  of  truth  ttid  illusion,  and  how 
mingled  is  the  long  tumultuous  array 
of  rol  fiirms  and  imaginary  phantoms  I 

We  are  now  sitting  by  the  side  of 
Loeh-Aven,  a  scene  <a^  utter  solitude^ 
The  stream  that  issues  fkom  it  flows 
dght  or  ten  miles  through  a  narrow 
winding  sien  beftse  it  reaches  a. hu- 
man dweUiagy.and  that  is  a  sinsle  one 
in  the  desert  For  several  milea  far* 
tiler  down,  Glen-Aven  i»  still  solitary, 
and  even  then  admits,  bM  with  r^ue- 
IsDoe,  the  small  tree-sheltered  cottage 
and  its  patch  of  green  pasture  or  litue 
com  field.  But  all  around  us,  wbore 
we  now  sit,  stretch  the  mountainous 
naoors  of  Lord  Fife — Sir  James  Grant 
—and  the  Duke  of  Gordon— and  Ibe 
onlv  marie  of  feet  is  a  black  narrow 
patn  vrinding  through  the  heather, 
by  which  tl^  catUe  from  Strathspey 
•aie  sometimes  brought  across  the  lulls 
to  join  the  great  road  that  leads  them 
to  the  Lowlands.  We  have  left  our 
-Tent  on  the  distant  banks  of  the  Dee 
— and  have  our  little  library  in  our 
knapsack.  The  Secret  Commonwealth, 
by  Mr  Robert  Kirk  of  Aberfoile,  1691 
— ^Martin  s  Account  of  the  Isles — Mrs 
Grant  on  the  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlands— and  the  Queen's  Wake. 
A  young  Highlander  is  sitting  by  our 
aide,  who  hiu  never  been  out  of  the 
hearing  of  the  storms  of  his  native 


h]]hh--and  whose  uncultivated'  ildid 
dreary  mind  is  charged  with  all  theit> 
wildest  traditions.  We  open  the: 
Queen's  Wake  and  read  the  following 
very  poetical  note : 

**  There  axe  many  scenes  among  the 
Gnunpian  deserts  which  amaze  tiie  tmvdfin- 
who  vantores  to  eKploie  them ;  and  in  tho 
most  pathless  wastes  the  most  staking  land^ 
scues  ue  often  conoealed*  Glsn-Avin  ea- 
oeeds  them  all  in  what  may  be  termed  stem 
and  soleom  grandeur.  It  is  indeed  a  siibw 
lime  solitude,  in  which  the  principle  feature 
is  deformity ;  yet  that  deformity  is  mixed^ 
with  lines  of  wild  beauty,  such  as  an  exten- 
sive lake,  with  its  idets  and  bays,  thestn^ 
g^ng  trees,  and  the  spots  of  shaded  green' i- 
and,  altogether,  h  is  soch  a  seene  as  man 
has  razdy  looked  upon.  I  spent  a  anvmice 
day  in  visiting  it.  The  hills  were  dear  of 
mist,  yet  the  heavens  were  extremeUr  dark 
—the  effect  upon  the  scene  exceeaed  al^ 
■description.  IvTjr  mind,  dtuing  the  whole 
day,  experienced  the  same  sort  of  sensation 
as  if  I  had  been  in  a  dream ;  and  on  vcn 
taming  firom  tiie  excorsioa,  I  ^  not  uMi^ 
der  at  the  superstitioa  of- the  ndghbeniiDg 
inhabitants,  who  [believe  it  to  be  the  wm* 
mer  haunt  of  innumerable  tribes  of  fiurisi^ 
and  many  other  spirits,  some  of  iriipm  seem 
to  be  the  most  fantastic  and  to  behave  In 
the  most  eccentric  manner,  of  any  I  ever 
before  heard  of.  Though  the  glen  is  up^ 
wards  of  twenty  mOes  in  length,  vis^  ci 
prodigious  'extent,  it  contains  no  hdman 
habitation.  It  liM  ia  the  wesb  vomw.of 
Banfflhne^  in  the  very  midcUe  o£  dtt  Onani 

pisnhilk" 

• 

••  Oft  hadlhat  aeer«  at  bnsk  of  mom. 
Beheld  the  iahm  glide  o*er  the  feIL>» 
P.  106. 

'  **  Fahm  is  a  litde  ugly  monster,  whofte^ 
quents  the  sununits  of  themountauis  ^ 
lomid  Gkop  Avin,  and  no  other  place  in  the 
world  that  I  know  ot  My  gpndt^  £t 
M*Queen,  dedaxed  that  he  had  himself  seen 
him;  and,  by  bis  description,  Pahm  appears 
to  be  no  native  t:^  this  world,  but  an  occa- 
sional viritant,  whose  intentions  are  evil  and 
dangerous.  He  is  only  seen  about  the  break 
of  day,  and  on  the  highest  verge  of  the 
mountain.  His  head  is  twice  as  laweas 
his  whole  body  beaide ;  and  if  anv  liviB|; 
creature  cross  the  trade  oveK'Whiw  he  hiss 
paased  before  the  sun  shine  upon  it,  certain 
death  is  the  con8e(;[uence.  The  bead  of  that 
person  or  animal  mstantly  begins  to  swell, 
grows  to  an  immense  size,  and  finally  bursts. 
Such  a  disease  is  reapy  incident  to  sheep  <m 
^ose  heights,  and  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  where  the  grounds  are  elevated  to 
a  great  height  above  the  sea;  but  in  no 
plMe  save  Qlen-Avin  is  Fahm  bUmed  Uit 
it7' 
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Nodikigdai  be  better  tiuoi  tbiiy  our 
deer  Jonci^  but  whet  were  joa  dieem« 
lag  of  iHwD  you  ipoke  of  a  long  loch 
in  tliii  glen  ?  Locfa^Aten  is  now 
befiire  our  eyes,  a  small  lodi  of  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  in  ciraun* 
ferenoe ;— 4nd  die  lobtf  dreary  glen  at 
whose  head  it  lies,  with  now  and  then 
a  lovely  npot  of  ^een  turf  at  the  oon- 
iuence  or  some  Uttle  torrent  with  the 
AreA,  is  much  more  impressive  to  the 
imagination  dian  any  lake. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr  Kirk  says  of  the 
Highland  fidries.  He  observes,  that  the 
Alnes,  or  good  people,  are  of  a  middle 
nature  between  man  and  angel, "  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  a  condensed  doud, 
and  beet  eeen  in  twili^^t"  Some  of 
tiicm  are  ftd  by  sucktog  "  into  some 
fine  spEritoos  liquor^  that  pierce  like 
pure  oil  or  air,  while  others  prey  on 
mrain  like  crows  or  mice."  In  one  pint  of 
ttie  tract,  he  hints,  that  diey ''  eat  only 
the  aeriid  and  ethereal  parts;"  and  in 
another,  the  most  spiritous  matter 
for  prolonging  lifb— ''such  as  aquaviim 
UamwtkgUquidi"  They  are  sometimes 
hcaid  to  bake  bread,  strike  hsmmers. 
Mid  do  *^  such  like  services  within  the 
little  hillocks  they  haunt."  Their  or*i 
dinary  dwdlings  are  any  cranie  or  deft 
of  the  earth  where  the  air  enters; 
*^  fbr  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pure 
wilderness  in  the  universe."  It  is 
now  tiw  kt  of  humanity  to  ''  kbour 
ftr  Ulew  abatniae  peopk;"  bat  beftee 
the  earth  was  so  overrun  by  us,  they 
had  thdr  own  tillage,  and  the  "  prenf 
of  thdr  fiurnms  ate  yet  to  be  seen  on 
tlie  shoulden  of  verv  high  hiBs." 
They  remove  to  other  lodgings  at  Uie 
begiinu]^  of  each  quarter  of  the  year, 
'^aolMvelltngtilldoonieday;"  andat 
«ach  times,  when  their  camelidn-like 
iNidiesvwimintfaeair, '' iHth  iMig  and 
tyggage,  eeers,  and  men  of  second 
^^i^^,  have  many  terrifying  encounters 
ynUti  them  even  on  lughways."  On 
this  account,  our  auth^  states,  that 
the  Scottish-Irish  keep  church  duly 
every  first  Sunday  of  the  quarter  to 
hallow  themselves,  though,  he  adds, 
diey  mav  not  perhaps  be  seen  there 
again  till  the  next  quarter.  Their 
houses,  thouffh  invisible  to  vidsar  eyes, 
are  laige  and  fah-,  ''  like  Rachhmd  and 
other  enchanted  islands — ^having  fir- 
lights,  continual  lamps,  and  ihres  witii« 
•Ut  fbel  to  sustain  tl^m."  It  is  re- 
maikaUe  of  all  fiiiries,that  their  appa- 
rel end  speech  is  hke  that  of  the  peo- 
ple and  country  under  which  they 


Hve.  Heoee  Id  *e  HIgUitids  lliey 
ail  wear  plaida  and  wt^gsted  gai^ 
ments,  and  are  beard  to  speak  dioioe 
Gaelia  Thev  do  not,  howei«r,  apeak 
mudi,  "  ana  it  is  li^  way  of  whists 
ling,  dear  not  rough."  The  fiury« 
women  are  said  to  "  spin  very  fine-- 
to  dry,  to  tossue,  and  embroyder"-— 
their  webs,  however,  being  in  all  no« 
bability  '*  curious  cobwebs,  impel^ 
ble  rainbows  of  a  phantsstic  imitatun . 
of  the  actions  of  mote  terrestrscal  qmv* 
tals."  They  have  ^'aristocraticallawB^" 
but  no  observable  rdigioo,  and  dia* 
appear  at  the  holy  name.  Yet  not* 
withstanding  this  imputation  agamal 
them  of  want  of  rengion,  Mr  Kirk 


mentkms,  *^  that  a  very  young 
who  lived  near  to  my  laat  reaiden^ 
in  one  night  learned  a  laijge  piece  of 
poetry,  by  the  ftequent  repetition  of 
it  from  one  of  our  nimble  and  oow^ 
teottsspirits,  whereofa  narfuMu/Moiii^ 
the  rest  superstitious  \fK  I  have  no 
copy  of  it),  and  no  person  was  ever 
heard  to  repeat  it  befinre,  nor  was  the 
maid  capable  to  repeat  it  herad^** 
They  have  also  many  disastrous  doings 
of  tneir  own  aa  convocations,  fight* 
ing,  gashes,  wounds,  and  burialsy  both 
in  the  earth  and  air.  With  respect  t» 
their  procreation,  Mr  Kiric  says,  "  that 
the  air  being  a  body  as  well  as  earth» 
no  reason  can  be  siven  why  there  asay 
not  be  partidea  of '  more  vivific'  spiii 
ftrmed  of  it  Ibr  pmreation;  and  if 


our  aping  darUags  didnat  thuaoto* 
create,  diefar  whole  number  wow  be 
exhausted  after  a  oonddemfale  spnee 
of  time."  11ioagh»  upon  the  whaler 
they  prefer  doing  harm  to  doing  gDad» 
yet  they  do  net  all  the  harm  in  their 
power;  and  diough  never  pereeived 
to  be  in  very  great  pain,  yetareusnally 
rather  sidlen  and  silent,  liiey  are 
said  to  have  *'  many  pleasant  toyish 
books ;  but  the  operation  of  theae  pieoea 
only  appears  in  some  paroxysms  of  an- 
tic oorybantic  jollity,  as  if  ravished 
and  prompted  by  a  new  spirit  ente»» 
ing  into  them,  at  that  instant,  slighter 
and  merrier  than  their  own."  Of  the 
Bible  they  know  nothing,  ''  save  oal-« 
lected  parcels  for  diarms  and  counter* 
charms."  They  are  observed  to  dwin» 
die  and  decay  at  a  oertiin  perMd,  all 
about  one  age.  Thdr  weapons  are 
never  of  iron,  but  of  a  vellow  soft 
flint,  ^  shaped  like  a  barbed  arrew- 
head ;"  and  as  to  thdr  skill  in  ardiery> 
Mr  Kirk  save,  «'  that  they  are  not  in- 
fallible Beiifaniiniteffi  hitting  at  a  haii^a 
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tondtfif  not  ik  iittff  whoHjimviii* 
qafcduMd.  Thow  pcnons  WM  tre  an* 
anedfled,  and  hence  pierced  or  wound- 
ed by  Bocfa  weapons,  which  makes 
them  do  somewhat  very  unlike  their 
former  pmodce,  causing  a  sudden  al- 
teratiooj  y^t  the  cause  of  it  impercep« 
tible,  are  called  Fst."  With  respect 
to  their  moral  character  in  general,  Mr 
Kirk  justly  obaerres,  that  whatever 
majr  be  thooght  of  it  in  fairy-land, 
diild*stealing  a  an  indictable  ofifence : 
their  trysting,  in  the  shape  of  sue- 
euke,  with  young  men  is  also  highly 
iir^guk^;  Imty  on  the  whole,  they  are 
BOS  80  much  given  "  to  swearing  or 
iBtemporance  as  to  enyy»  spite,  hvpo- 
«risy>  lyiogf  and  diarimuhuion '— « 
'  account  of  the  fairies,  or  good 


t  the  whole,  the  fhiry  superstition, 
as  described  by  Mr  Kirk,  is  not  a  very 
nlesasiit  one^  The  fiuries  of  the  Low- 
Uads  of  Seotland  are  a  more  beautiAil 
and  harmless  race,  and  seem  to  aflford 
a  bettor  fidd  of  poetry.  But  we  sus- 
pect, that  if  Fsu7-Land''  be  au 
templed  by  any  poet,  (and  we  per- 
oeive  a  poem  with  that  name  an- 
nounced by  Mr  Wilson,  author  of 
the  lab  of  Palms),  he  must  make  it  a 
wwldof  his  own  imagination;  for  there 
is  80  much  inoonsistencv  and  contra- 
dietkn,  and  even  so  mncn  of  what  u 
uhappy  or  debasinfl;  in  the  Fairy- 
creed  of.all  nations,  that  unkss  a  poet 
takea  to  himself  a  right  to  deal  with 
Its  inhabitants  as  he  chooses,  it  seems 
in^ioasible  that  his  poon  should  be  a 
pMBiw  one.  The  Highlanders  are 
cBctaiBMr  «  melandioly  people;  and 
Imm,  hMattribnled  to  their  fiuries, 
n  vBDi  sbmI  OMStinot  cbsracter  of  ftar 
sadaoRow.  The  Seers,  too,  or  seeond- 
right  men,  who  are,  by  thdr  very  ^pft, 
always  melancholy,  having  seen  fkuies 
more  frequentlv  than  other  persons, 
have  given  a  dreary  picture  of  them 
and  toietr  pursuits.  Without,  there- 
five,  endeavouriag  to  seek  for  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Celtic  Fairies,  and  to  shew, 
that  tkom  the  history  of  the  times  in 
MAdtk  the  superstition  arose,  thev  must 
neoesssrxly  have  assumed  somet&ing  of 
a  moumfid  and  unfiriendly  nature — ^it 
is  plain,  that  from  the  very  tempera- 
ment of  the  Highlanders,  their  imagin- 
ary cnatsBrea  would,  generation  after 
generation,  be  touched  with  darker 
and  atili  dbrker  huea;  till  at  last  the 
sfefstitkm  would,  on  the  whde,  be 
one  of  ftur  and  danger,  and  butocca* 


•1 

sfooBlly  enttveDod  by  htiAter  and 
gentler  fimdes,  ss  the  minds  of  seen 
or  bards,  (at  once  priests  and  oracles 
of  superstition)  were  wiUidrawn  fVom 
the  gloomy  and  grim  aspect  of  the 
mountains,  to  those  verdant  mounds 
and  fragrant  birch-woods,  so  beautiful 
amidst  the  desolation,  and  which,  in 
happier  and  more  pleasant  dreunsi, 
were  imagined  to  be  the  dwellings  of 
the  Fairv  People.  Such  dwellings  are 
beautifully  described  by  Mrs  Grant,  in 
her  account  of  the  popular  superstition 
of  the  Highlands. 

**  In  the  luonow  part  of  die  valley  thitmg^ 
which  the  Spey  makei  its  way  ftom  diepfr. 
lish  of  Lagi^  downwards  to  that  of  Km. 
gusrie,  there  is  some  scenery  of  a  very  sin« 
gular  character.  To  the  south,  the  Spey  ia 
seen  makins  some  fine  bends  immd  the 
fbot  of  wooded  hills.  It  is  bordered  by  a 
narrow  stripe  of  meadow,  of  the  ridiest  ver- 
dure, and  ninged  with  an  edgins  of  besud- 
Ail  shrabbery.  On  the  north  n&  rises,  with 
wedpltous  boldness,  Craigow,  or  the  Blade 
Rock,  the  symbol  and  boundary  of  the  dan 
who  inhabit  the  valley.  It  is  very  b]a«k 
indeed,  yet  glitters  in  die  son,  ftom  the 
many  litue  streams  which  descend  from  its 
steep,  indeed  perpendicular  surfiMCi 

**  In  the  flioe  of  this  lofty  rock  are  many 
apertures,  occasioned  by  die  roUnig  downof 
portions  of  the  stone,  ftxmi  which  eduring 
noises  are  often  heard. 

**  This  scene  of  terror  overlodn  the  soft 
ftatores  of  a  landscape  bdow,  that  is  soffi- 
dent,  with  this  assooadon,  to  remind  ns  of 
what  has  been  said  of  *  Beauty  deeping  hi 
the  lap  of  horror.* 

*'  An  eminence,  as  you  approadi  towarda 
the  entrance  to  the  strait,  appears  covered 
wtdi  regularlv-fbrmed  hiliocl0,  of  a  conical 
form,  and  of  different  sizes,  dothed  with  m 
Kind  of  dwarf  bixdi,  extremely  Iigfat«looking 
and  fiUMuiu,  sighing  and  trembling  to  ttttj 
gale,  and  hivathing  odouit  after  a  calm 
evening  diower,  or  ndi  dewy  mommg. 

^  In  the  depdi  of  die  fafl^,  there  is  a 
lodian  (the  dmiinndve  of  locn),  of  super- 
ladve  beau^.  It  is  a  round,  dear,  and 
sbaHow  bason,  ridily  ftinged  with  water 
lilies,  and  presenting  the  clearest  mirror  to 
the  steep  wooded  banks  on  the  south,  and 
the  rugped  face  of  the  bfty  and  solemn 
lodc  which  ftowns  darkly  to  me  north. 

**  On  the  summit,  scarce  approachable 
by  human  foot,  is  the  only  nest  of  the  goss- 
faawk  now  known  to  remain  in  Soothed ; 
and  in  the  memory  of  the  author,  the  near- 
est fturm  to  this  awful  predpice  was  held  by 
the  tenure  of  taking  down,  every  year,  one 
of  the  young  of  this  rare  bird,  for  the  lord 
of  die  soiL 

**  The  screaming  of  the  birds  of  prey  on 
the  summit,  die  roaring  of  petty  water-fidls 
down  its  sides,  and  the  ftecjoent  falls  of 
shivered  stone  from  the  siiziace,  made  a 
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mdandioly  eomftition  of  aoiindB,  very  aw- 
fol  and  incQEnpreheosible  to  the  tiavellers 
bdow,  who  could  only  proceed  on  a  very 
nanow  path  on  the  e^  of  the  lake,  and 
under  the  side  of  this  gloomy  rock. 

«•  This  singular  spot  has  too  many  mi- 
nute beauties  to  be  pictured  in  description. 
All  its  terrors,  and  all  its  beauUes,  however, 
conspire  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  nook,  sepa- 
lated  by  sonoanding  baniera  for  some  pur- 
pose of  enchantment 

«« It  did  not  require  a  belief  in  ftiiries  to 
look  round  for  them  in  this  romantic  scene. 
If  one  had  merely  heard  of  them,  an  invo- 
luntary operation  of  fancy  would  summon 
them  to  a  place  so  suited  for  dieir  habita- 
tion." 

*<  The  fairy  mounts,  or  little  regularly 
formed  cones,  which  abound  so  much  in 
the  Highlands,  have  been,  from  time  im- 
memorial, accounted  the  abode  of  fairies. 
In  some  pUces,  as  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain Corryarick,  on  the  south  side,  a  large 
space  of  ground  is  enturely  covered  with 
them.  These  are  most  regularly  formed  of 
equal  size,  and  covered  with  the  bilberry 
and  fox-glove. 

**  This,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  a  place 
famous  for  the  perishing  of  travdlers  in  the 
snow. 

**  All  abng  that  road,  numbers  of  these 
conical  hillocks  are  seen  rising  in  dry  gra- 
vdly  ground,  and  thickly  covered  with 
heath ;  whereas,  at  Lochan  Uvie,  they  rise 
at  a  broader  base,  with  a  conical  summit, 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and.  are 
covered  with  diminutive  birch.  The  per- 
fect regularity  of  their  form,  their  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  the  light  fo- 
liage constantly  playing  round  them,  gives 
a  smgular  and  fantastic  appearance  to  the 
scenery. 

**  Here  the  fairies  are  supposed  to  dweQ, 
and  the  children's  nursery  tales  are  full  of 
wonders  performed  by  the  secret  dwellers  of 
these  iomfuuut  or  fairy  hillocks. 

*^  1  knew  myself  an  old  gentleman,  who, 
though  nervous,  and  a  little  inclined  to  the 
visionary,  was  **  much  too  wise  to  walk  in- 
to a  wdl,"  and  travelled,  bought,  and  sold, 
like  other  people. 

*<  He  was  also  much  too  wise  to  travel 
by  night.  In  the  day,  however,  he  fre- 
quently passed  the  road  I  have  been  de- 
scribing. 

^\  Far  from  hmnan  dwellings,  near  the 
foot  of  Corryarick,  he  used  to  hear,  in  pass- 
ing near  these  tomfmns,  the  fairies  turning 
their  bread  on  the  girdle,  and  find  the  smeU 
of  the  oatcakes  they  were  toasting  waken 
appetite  very  forcibly.  This  I  believe  that 
he  believed;  yet  I  believe,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  he  had  as  many  things  to  think 
back  on,  and  anticipate,  as  people  who  live 
in  the  world,  he  would  not  have  heard  so 
well  what  was  going  on  in  these  hillocks. 

**  He  was,  indeed,  tlie  only  person  I  ever 
knew  admitted  to  so  near  a  cognizance  of 
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the  doDKttie  economy  of  Itae /ftatHlift 
sprites ;  and«  to  my  truth,  his  .o#n  fiitfndi 
were  wont  to  smile  at  his  details  wiUi  com- 
placent  but  suspicious  silence. 

'*  But  the  youths,  who  were  accustomed 
to  lead,  durine  the  spring  months,  a  wild 
and  solitary  life,  tendmg  cattle  among  the 
hills  of  tiiat  dreary  district,  were  often,  ai 
they  said,  cheered  bv  the  music  of  i 


sweet  pipes,  istoing  mm  thcM  awe>inflpiiw 
ing  hillocks.  These  impresnona  are  etfly 
given,  and  deeply  fixed  by  little  soogi 
which  the  children  leam  almost  in  in- 
fancy, of  which  the  mvstic  intercourse  b^ 
twixt  fairies  and  the  children  of  mortality 
are  the  subject.  These  hold  the  same  place 
witltthem,  that  Tom  Thumb  and  Jack  the 
Giaat^ilkr  do  with  (far  ehiMren ;  with  linB 
difference,  that  our  nursery  tales  of  ^ 
have  also  something  of  the  lodioous  i 
gled  with  them. 

**  Our  children  leam  very  soon  to  regard 
with  ridicule  and  ooutempt,  the  objects  of 
terror-i^ingled  wonder,  by  which  their  ima- 
ginations were  first  excited. 

"  Not  so  the  little  Highlander  f  Therp 
was  something  like  music  which  CoHbib 
gives  to  Despair,  in  the  tales  he  fhM  hcai^ 
conveyed  in  strains,  of  wboserdipnnkm  one 
•might  truly  say, 

«<  By  fits  'twaa  »d,  by  starts  'twas  wild.* 

**  One  of  these,  which  I  have  heard  chil- 
dren at  a  very  early  age  sing,  and  which  is 
just  to  them  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  I  can 
never  forget  The  affecting  simplidtf  of 
the  tone,  the  steange  wOd  hnagery,  and 
the  marks  of  remote  agntiqiiityin  the  litlle 
narrative,  gave  it  the  greatest  inteveat  to  nw* 
who  delight  in  tracing  back  poetry  to  its  in- 
fancy. 

"  A  little  g^l  had  been  innocently  be- 
loved by  a  fairy,  who  dwelt  in  a  tomhan 
near  her  motherS  habitatbn.  She  had  three 
brokers,  who  were  the  favtmrites  of  h«r 
mother.  She  herself  was  treated  hardily, 
and  tasked  beyond  her  strength :  Her  em- 
ployment  was  to  go  every  mommg  and  cut 
a  certain  quantity  of  turf  tmm  Sj  heatbv 
ground,  for  immediate  fuel ;  and  this  with 
some  uncouth  and  primitive  implement. 

**  As  she  passea  the  hillock  which  con- 
tained her  lover,  he  regularly  put  out  his 
hand  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  of  such  power, 
that  it  quickly  and  readily  cut  through  all 
impediments.  She  returned  cheerfully  and 
early  with  her  load  of  turf;  and,  aa  dhe 
passed  by  the  hillock,  die  stzock  on  it  twice, 
and  the  fairy  stretched  out  his  hand  through 
the  surface,  and  received  the  knife. 

The  mother,  however,  told  the  brothers, 
that  her  daughter  must  certainly  have  had 
some  aid  to  perform  tlie  allotted  task. 
They  watched  her,  saw  her  receive  the  en- 
dianted  knife,  and  forced  it  from  her.  They 
relumed,  struck  the  hillock,  as  she  wms 
wont  to  do,  and  when  the  Sauj  put  out  his 
hand,  the^  cut  it  off  with  his  own  knife. 
He  drew  m  the  bleeding  aim  in  decpBir» 
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and  ntppoaiig  ^m  cmcltr  was  the  renilt  of 
trcadiery  on  the  part  of  nis  beloYed,  never 
nw  her  more.*' 

I^Ir  Kirk's  tract  then  treats  of  the 
MBK  OF  sscoNB  SIGHT,  who^  he  says, 
*'  do  Dot  discover  strange  things  when 
asked,  but  at  fits  and  raptures,  as  if 
inspired  with  some  genius  at  that  in- 
stant, which  before  did  not  lurk  in  or 
about  them.  Thus,  I  have  frequent- 
ly spoken  to  one  of  tliem,  who,  in  his 
tranraort,  told  he  cut  the  bodice  (of  a 
fiiry}  in  two  with  his  iron  weapon — 
at  other  times  he  out-wrestled  some 
of  them."  Certain  solemnities  are  ob- 
served at  investing  a  man  with  the 
privileges  of  the  whole  mystery  of 
this  second  sight.  He  must  run  a 
tedder  of  hair  (which  bound  a  corpse 
to  the  bier)  about  his  middle,  and, 
bowing  down  his  head,  look  through 
his  legs  backwards,  until  he  see  a  fu- 
nend  advance,  and  cross  two  marches. 
If,  during  this  ceremony,  the  wind 
ehange,  he  is  in  peril  of  his  life.  The 
usual  method  for  a  curious  person  to 
get  a  transient  sight  of  this  otherwise 
invisible  scene,  is  to  put  his  left  foot 
under,  the  wizard's  ngnt  foot,  and  tlie 
seer's,  hand  on  the  inquirer's  head, 
who  is  to  look  over  the  wiaard's  right 
shoulder*  apd  *^  then  he  will  see  a 
maltitude  of  wights,  hke  furious  bar- 
die men,  flocking  to  him  hastily  from 
all  qiiartersj  as  thick  as  atoms  in  the 
air.  This  power  of  second  sight  is 
native  in  some*  and  descended  from 
their  ancestors,  and  *'  acquired  as  an 
artificial  improvement  of  their  natural 
s^t  to  others."  My  Lord  Talbot,  in 
his  *'  Letter  to  the  Honourable  Ro- 
bert B<^le,  on  the  Predictions  made 
by  Seers,"  (appended  to  Mr  Kirk's 
tract)  says,  "  that  sometimes  people 
come  to  it  in  age,  who  had  it  not 
vi^en  young,  nor  could  any  tell  by 
what  means  produced.  It  is  a  trouble 
to  most  of  them  who  are  subject  to  it, 
and  they  wonld  be  rid  of  it  at  any 
rate,  if  they  could.  The  sight  is  of 
no  long  duration,  only  continuing  so 
koff  as  they  can  keep  their  eyes  steady 


lit  twinkling. 
*■  That  which  generally  is  seen  by  them, 
aie  die  ipecies  of  living  creatures,  and  of 
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inanimate  Things,  which  was  b  Motion, 
such  as  Ships,  and  Habits  upon  Penons. 
They  never  ae  the  Species  ot  any  Person 
who  is  aliead;|^  dead.  What  Uiey  foinie 
fiuls  not  to  .exist  in  the  Mode,  and  in  that 
Place  where  it  appears  to  them.  They  can- 
not well  know  wnat  Space  of  Time  shall  in- 
terveen  between  the  .Apparition  and  the 
real  Kxistenoe :  But  some  of  the  hardiest 
and  longest  Experience  have  some  Hules 
for  Conjectures ;  as,  if  they  sie  a  Man  with, 
a  jhiowding  Sheet  in  the  Apparition,  they 
wm  conjecture  at  the  Nearness  or  Remote-  • 
ness  of  his  Death  by  the  more  or  less  of  his 
Bodie  that  is  covered  by  it  They  will  or- 
dinarily sie  their  absent  Friends,  tho*  at  a 
great  Distance,  sometymes  no  less  than 
ffom  America  to  Scotland,  sitting,  standing, 
or  walking  in  some  certain  Place ;  and  then 
thCT  conclude  with  a  Assurance  Uiat  they 
will  sie  them  so  and  there.  If  a  Man  be 
in  love  with  a  Woman,  they  will  ordinarily 
sie  the  Species  of  that  Man  standing  by  her, 
and  so  likewise  if  a  Woman  be  in  lore ;  and 
th^  conjecture  at  their  Enjo^ents  {^aS 
eacn  other)  by  the  Species  toQching  (of)  the 
Penonv  or  appearing  at  a  distance  fimn  her 
(if  they  enjoy  not  one  another.)  If  they  sie. 
the  Species  of  any  Person  who  is  sick  to  die»- 
they  sie  them  covered  over  with  the  shrowd- 
ing  sheet** 

My  Lord  Talbot  concludes  his  ac- 
count of  the  seers  by  asserting,  that 
''  severals  who  did  see  the  second  sight 
when  in  the  Highlands  or  Isles,  vet 
when  transported  to  live  in  other 
countries,  especiaUtf  in  America,  they 
quite  lose  this  qualitie,  as  was  told  me 
by  a  gentleman  who  knew  some  of 
tnem  in  Barbadoes,  who  did  see  no 
vision  there,  although  he  knew  them 
to  be  seers  when  they  lived  in  the 
Isles  of  Scotland." 

If  any  person  doubts  of  the  exist- 
ence of  second-sight  men,  let  him  read 
Theophilos  Insulanus,  whose  treatise  is 
appended  to  Mr  Kirk's  Secret  Com- 
monwealth. Upwards  of  fourscore 
well  authenticated  instances  of  tlieir 
power  are  therein  given.  After 
studying  them,  our  readers,  so  far 
from  laughing  at  Dr  Johnson  for  his 
credulity  on  this  subject,  will  rather 
wonder  how  any  suspicion  could  ever 
have  entered  his  mind  of  the  truth  of 
the  manifold  wild  stories  recorded  of 

the  Highland  Seers.*    But  it  is 

{Cetera  desunt.) 


*  Mr  Kiric  says,  «  Doth  not  Satan  intacpose,  in  such  cases,  by  many  subtile  unthought 
JM^irHf*"*!  Ui  to  him  who  kt  the  Fly  or  Familiar  go  out  of  the  box,  and  yet  found  tlie 
ftyofldt  own  putting  in  as  terviceable  at  tfte  other  would  have  been.**  In  an  accoimt  of 
the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  it  is  mentioned,  that  from  a  box,  foimd  in  his  pocket, 
flew  out  a  large  bee-^a  cucumstancc  which  Mr  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  says  he  docs  not  un- 
derstand.    Does  this  throw  any  light  on  it  ? 
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THgEE  is  an  amiable  canity  about 
aitista  which  opens  their  study  doon 
to  all  visitants,  and  not  only  wdoomea 
them  to  view  works  of  finished  beauty 
and  excellence,  but  conducts  them  in- 
to the  shady  recesses  of  their  shops, 
where  thev  are  called  upon  to  ad^ 
mire  brusnes  and  modelling  tools,' 
and  praise  portfolios  of  rude  and  imr 
perfect  outline,  and  applaud  a  lump  of 
dby  befbre  it  has  assumed  "  the  port 
of  Neptune,  or  the  girth  of  Mars." — 
Artists  possess  a  greater  consciousness 
of  genius  than  poets,  who  never  exact- 
ed praise  for  what  they  have  blotted, 
nor  have  called  on  the  world  since  the 
time  of  Milton  to  worship  unfinished 
▼erse^  because  the  bards  were  nothing 
pkased  with  what  they  bad  done.  To 
this  habit  of  praise  we  are,  howener, 
indMned  for  much  amusement,  and 
we  appprehend  the  titled  and  the  po« 
lite  owe  more  of  their  ''  pleasant 
drowsyhed"  and  political  stupor  to 
morning  wanderings  among  sculptors 
day,  and  painters  portfolios,  than  to 
all  the  productions  of  living  poets — 
ftom  those  of  the  mere  metre  ballad- 
monger  up  to  those  who  run  so 
smooth  on  the  even  road  of  blank 
verse. 

To  share  in  those  high  delights, 
I  have  been  tempted  to  saunter  among 
the  studies  of  artists,  aiid  truly  I  have 
tAi  much  more  delist  and  edification 
than  I  can  hope  to  communicate  by 
description  to  your  readers.  Hign 
names  attracted  first,  and  I  called  on 
a  sculptor  who  came  forth  to  receive 
me  clad  in  a  gown  smeared  with  the 
clay  of  a  dozen  attempts  to  celebrate 
the  heroes  of  Gazettes  Extraordinary. . 
His  hands  were  also  covered  with  tms 
professional  dough ;  for  as  bears  lick 
their  deformed  cubs  into  their  own 
shape  with  their  tongues,  so  sculptors 
scratch  their  clay  into  human  resem- 
blance with  their  daws.  I  was  con- 
ducted into  his  study,  which  resembled 
the  land  of  the  Cimmerians  firom  the 
scantiness  of  light,  and  a  den  of  the 
anthropophagi  fh)m  the  broken  and 
torn  members  of  human  figures  wi^ 
which  the  floor  was  covered.  In  this 
dark  domain  it  was  some  time  befbre 
all  its  curious  contents  became  visi- 
ble ;  my  conductor  said  he  wished  al- 
ways to  meditate  and  modd  in  a  kind 


of  twiHght;  it  engendered  sublime 
ideas,  and  there  was  a  grandeur  in  the 
indistinctness  whidi  it  spread  over  all 
his  productions.  He  made  his  study 
windows  of  horn  like  those  of  Phidias ; 
for  he  wished  to  see  all  things  through 
a  Greek  medium.  When  a  great  mo- 
nument came  into  market,  and  he  mo- 
delled for  nothing  else,  he  careAilly 
dismissed  all  remembrance  of  the  suli- 
ject  from  his  mind,  the  gross  mortal 
matter  subsided,  and  the  pure  ethereal 
essence  rose ;  this  he  took  care  to  seiie 
and  embody  as  it  floated  befiire  hhn. 
By  this  process  the  subject  was  ^irit- 
ualized ;  the  Greeks  made  their  heroea 
into  gods  when  they  died ;  he  did  die 
same  fyt  the  thankless  modems.  He 
admired  all  that  was  of  Greek  origin, 
and  had  employed  mudi  of  hia  time 
in  rendering  obscure,  Imt  daasicil 
designs,  every  ancient  ana  humneaa 
poem.  He  liad  ftshioDed  many  gods, 
and  also  beings  whidi  he  eaOed  aOe* 
gorical ;  he  lud  made  a  laiger  and  a 
snudler  piece  of  day  w^di  he  called 
Hercules  fbndling  Hebe ;  it  lesemUed 
the  lion  laying  his  gentle  daw  on  the 
neck  of  the  most  magnanimous  kid. 
Dress  was  an  abomination,  and  veiled 
all  that  was  lovely  and  divine  in  sculps 
ture.  Other  artists  loved  gentlemen 
leath^ed  and  spurred,  and  bt^ed  gene« 
rals  on  the  field  of  battle  without  pal- 
ling ofi^  their  boots.  He  loved  the 
beauty  of  unincumbered  nature^  his 
ideas  had  been  adopted  Inr  ladies  of 
eminent  rank;  and  he  admixed  die 
gentlemen  of  the  Highland  districts  in 
Caledonia,  who  had  not  snflBned  eet* 
tain  parts  of  their  fteebom  bodies  to 
be  wrapt  up  and  swaddled.  Eve,  he 
was  certain  looked  much  handsomer 
in  the  sight  of  man  befiMre  the  adven- 
ture of  the  sinful  fig-leaf.  It  waa 
nonsense  to  heed  the  temperature  of 
climates ;  he  despised  it  hfansdf,  and 
shewed  me  a  naked  Hannibd  crossing 
the  Alps  up  to  the  andes  in  snow.— 
He  talked  of  the  royal  academy,  the 
institution  was  unprosperous,  atudenta 
went  there  to  mimic  the  Greek  predi- 
lections of  the  lecturer,  to  make  mouths 
at  Phidias,  and  puns  upon  Plraxitilea. 
The^  bad  not  the  stuoious  spirit  of 
Grecian  youths,  and  knew  little  o*^ 
Greek  sculpture,  though  its  history 
had  been  impressed  on  their  minds  in 
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tfaieekctnxesoatofrix.  He( 
edaoertam  artkt  who  caused  "all  his 
pupls  to  wear  shoes  resembling  the 
Ti«ffHffn[ii?r"'"  sandal^  but  this,  he  was 
sorry  to  ihid>  helped  little  to  reclaim 
▼agraot  attention,  impart  sense,  or 
elevate  the  groToUing  intellect  of  their 
doudj  and  oomfinrtlen  region  to  the 
sublime  pitch  of  Grecian  excellence. 
He  had  conceived  some  mighty  na- 
tional designsy  and  would  disclose  them 
to  mankind  when  their  actions  were 
worthy  of  them.  The  present  was  an 
undeserving  age;  nothing  was  passa^ 
Uebnt  what  was  well  dressed ;  pub- 
fie  taste  was  become  tyrannical,  and 
HislBted  that  Englishmen  should  nei- 
ther wear  Greek  fices  nor  gowns,  and 
the  xnillioD  had  lavished  more  admira- 
tion upon  the  aimple  representation  of 
a  domestic  cakmirr,  than  on  aU  the 
snUime  fictions  of  modem  art.  Our 
private  monuments  had  sunk  from 
their  rtQted  allegorical  elevation  to  the 
low  eminence  of  ooif-dad  dames  and 
snooded  damsels;  from  the  dark  su« 
biimity  of  personification,  to  the  pal- 
pable grossness  of  forms  of  flesh  and 
Uood,  and  our  public  monuments  were 
become  mere  paragraj^hs  of  Gaaettes, 
so  masy  rank  and  file  in  boots,  and  so 
many  battalions  in  pantaloons.  Eng- 
lish senlptnze  was  sinking  with  public 
tiste;  he  had  lonp^  preached  without 
success  to  support  it ;  eloquence  had  a 
better  late  in  the  days  of  Phidias ;  we 
were  giown  as  bad  as  the  Romans  who 
lavistod  their  talents  in  sculpturing 
corpulent  senators  or  hordes  of  barba- 
rians from  the  Hhine  and  the  Da- 
nube. You  are  now  taking  leave,  nid 
he,  as  he  bestowed  a  parting  bow,'  of 
the  last  of  ancient  English  sculptors. 

I  had  next  the  good  fortune  to  find 
out  the  abode  of  a  youthful  sculptor, 
who  had  commenced  his  career  under 
most  ikvourable  auspices,  having  in- 
Tented  a  new  dress  for  Minerva,  and 
a  new  labour  for  Hercules.  This  had 
attracted  the  envy  of  his  brother  ar- 
tists. He  conducted  me  to  his  repo- 
sitory of  derigns,  and  showed  me  a  mo- 
nument in  memory  of  a  man  who  had 
perished  in  battle.  The  design  was  a 
mixed  allegory;  substance  was  mingled 
with  shadow  and  diadow  with  sub- 
stance; human  beings  Bbock  hands 
with  their  perMOtfied  virtues  ;  and  the 
dying  hero  was  sttended  by  &e  forms 
of  his  own  valour  and  wisdom.  This 
he  reckoned  the  reconcilement  of  an- 
cient and  modem  art.    The  ideas  of 
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the  ancient  sculptors  were  amawngly 
limited ;  by  confining  their  talents  to 
the  mer€  body  they  prisoned  their  fit- 
culties  in  an  ''  augre  bore."  He  had 
cleared  his  way  through  this  ancient 
mist,  and  made  both  soul  and  body 
visible  ;  other  artists  concealed  the  vir- 
tues and  the  soul  in  the  mortal  frame ; 
he  dislodged  them,  and  thus  multi* 
plied  the  resources  of  art.  This  he 
conceived  was  a  new  idea  in  sculpture- 
in  which  new  ideas  were  much  wanted 
— ^md  it  was  left  to  his  talents  to  ren- 
der it  popular  and  permanent.  He 
directed  my  attention  particularly  to 
the  figures  of  Valour  and  Wisdom.  The 
latter  had  always  been  represented  in 
matron-like  robes,  and  nothing  had 
ever  qipeared  naked  about  the  former 
but  his  sword— this  had  made  a  moody 
poet  sing, 

<•  By  valour's  anned  sod  awfiil  sida.'* 
The  main  beauty  in  lus  invention  was 
a  happy  deviation  finom  aU  rules  in  ei* 
ther  poetry  or  prose ;  he  sheathed  his 
wiadmn  in  complete  steel,  and  to  valour 
he  said  as  the  poet  said  to  Venus, 

"  Thy  best  armour  is  thy  nakedness," 

and  sent  him  to  battle  like  an  ancient 
^Caledonian.  I  also  saw  a  sketch  for 
a  national  work,  in  which  I  recognized 
something  like  an  outline  of  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  The  genius  of  Wellington 
was  stalking  before  the  Duke  himself^ 
laving  waste  the  ranks  of  Napoleon, 
wno  was  hurried  firom  the  encounter 
byfiightandfear.  What  I  principally 
admired  was  a  cartridge-box  belonging 
to  the  4Sd  Regiment  slung  across  the 
shoulders  of  the  gigantic  figure.  From 
this  the  artist  orew  my  attention  to 
the  perilous  situation  of  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey,  who  was  writhing  under 
the  pangs  of  amputation,  though  per- 
formed by  the  fair  hands  of  a  female 
angel. 

1  purted  with  this  ingenious  young 
gentleman,,  and  went  to  the  shop  of 
another  artist,  who  had  rendered  hia 
name  lastingly  famous,  by  figuring 
Britannia  mounted  on  a  sea-horse, 
which  was  harnessed  to  an  Indian 
canoe.  He  introduced  me  to  the  vi« 
dnity  of  a  mountain .  mass  of  clay, 
which  bore  a  &int  resemblance  to  hu- 
nianity,  but  more  from  substance  than 
fimn.  This  the  artist  said  was  a  figure 
of  St  George  mauling  the  great  dragon 
with  a  cmdfix.  When  it  was  fini^ed 
he  would  allow  the  world  to  find  out 
the  mf^n'yg*— Tffa^kind  had  a  particu- 


ed,  VM  oooadend,  for  a  mlB,' tliie  fiat  man 
in  the  fleet,  end  wu  patronised  by  Ceptun 
FaotnL  When  at  Portsmoatfa,  he  per- 
foimed  a  number  of  feats  of  strength,  and 
one.  among  the  number,  was  beating  a 
i^mIo  press-gang,  and  btcaking  the  heu- 
tanant^s  swoid  over  his  head.  Peter,  on 
leaving  the  navy,  came  to  London,  and 
took  ttie  Black  Horte^  in  Dyot-^treet,  St 
Giles's,  where  his  disposition  was  experi* 
enoed  to  be  generous,  truly  oood-natured, 
and  remarkably  tender-hearted.  As  a  pi- 
cilist,  he  was  a  first-iate  article,  possBSHing 
ioMom  wluch  oould  not  be  exeeUed,  as  he 
did  not  know  how  to  Aiftt  sod  seomed  to 
fiOl  without  a  ibtocXr-iowM  blow!  Peter 
was  denominated  a  straight  fighter ;  put  in 
his  blows  with  uncommon  finnDe ;  and  pos- 
•essed  great  confidence  in  his  own  powers. 
His  attitude  wks  considered  too  erect,  his 
mrms  not  sufficiently  extended,  by  which 
means  his  guard  was  incomplete.  But 
Coroorsn  was  disringuiriied  for  the  use  of 
both  Ids  hands  with  equal  facility ;  his  aim 
was  genenlly  eoirect,  and  he  scarcely  ever 
jnissedtiie  obiect  in  view;  and  was  peeu- 
•iiarly  suooesmd  in  taking  advantage  of 
any  trifling  Mglect  in  his  adverssry,  and 
likewise  celebrated  for  an  extraordinary 
jumper. 

**  Peter  had  several  scholars,  among 
whom  was  Big  Pitt,  well  known  for  many 
years  as  one  of  the  turnkeys  of  Newgate,  a 
man  of  uncommon  size  and  strength ;  and 
bcdng  one  night  at  Joyoes's  house,  apugi- 
li^  in  the  Haymarket,  brim  fidl  of  con- 
oeit,  surrounded  by  fig^dns  men,  foolishly 
'    '  that  some  of  the  mUHng  eovei 


had  tan^t  their  pupils  w  well,  that  manv 
of  them  were  able  to  beat  their  masters  f  * 
Upon  which  Peter  instantly  got  up,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Pitt-**  What's  that  you 
aay,  you  tpalpeen  9  come,  come  out  !*  Pitt 
atood  up,  but  received  such  a  leveUer  upon 
the  head,  as  completely  knocked  all  recoil 
lertion  out  of  him,  for  a  few  minutes,  of 
what  he  had  been  tAfwiM^^  about  I  sod 
.upon  recovering  himself,  acknowledged  he 
had  been  most  woefolly  deceived. 

**  Peter  beat  one  Turner,  who  fou^ 
him  for  twenty  pounds ;  and  although  the 
latter  had  beaten  the  NaUer,  yet,  m  the 
hands  of  Corcoran,  he  was  soon  disposed  of. 

•'  In  <he  Long-flelds,  behind  the  British 
Museum,  Peter  nttd  a  good  battle  with  one 
Dalton,  an  Irishman ;  and  also  wiUi  Jaak 
Daviea.  They  were  both  beaten  dreads. 
iiiUy. 

**  A  despesato  contest  took  pboe  in 
Moorfidds,  between  Smikr,  the  brickmaker^ 
and  Conxnran,  when  Peter  was  again  victo- 
rious. 

*'  The  fomous  Bill  Darts  now  mounted 
the  state  with  Corcoran,  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  to  give  additional  sport  to  Bpaom 
The  ttUto  eommenoea  with  cautious 
\  upon  the  part  of  Darts,  who  soon 
ed  that  he  would  not  win ;  and  in  a 
4K»rt  time^oM  if!  /  A  singular  lepoctoept 


roct. 

mto  cticobtiaB,  aftwunting  faf  Puts*  ^*'***^ 
the  battle,  that  Colonel  0%dly,  one  of  Ifaa 
most  celebrsted  spoitnien  tqpon  the  turf, 
and  who,  undoubtedly,  was  awake  to  every 
manoeuvre  in  gamblioff  that  oould  be  <fM 
on  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  either  on 
the  turf  or  at  the  table,  play  or  pay— cock- 
pit,  or  racquets,  backed  his  ooontnrman  for 
alaige  amount ;  but  to  make  his  bets  dead 
sure,  on  the  ni^t  jprevious  to  the  fight,  he 
presented  Darts  with  one  hundred  pounds 
not  even  to  tr^  to  win  the  battle,  but  jwsi- 
Uvdy  to  lose  it  Surely  no  thorottgh-bnd 
sportsman  could  commit  such  a  bare-fooed 
robbery  I  And,  upon  the  best  information, 
we  are  assured,  that  Darts,  in  his  prime* 
was  never  hslf  man  enough  for  Coroonn  ! 

**  Sam  Peters,  who  fou^t  Peter  at  Wal- 
tfaam- Abbey,  in  Essex,  was  the  best  man^ 
•according  to  Coroonm*s  own  aoeount,  thai 
ever  je<-to  with  him.  It  was  a  comi>lete  Aom- 
ntering  Sf^ti  and,  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
mmutes,  Peters  declared  he  was  tati^fed  ; 
and  CoroDran*s  body  for  several  days  after- 
wards  was  entirely  black,  the  bruises  were 
to  extremely  severe. 

**  Corcoran,  who  had  hitherto  beat  all 
the  men  which  had  been  broughtagainst  hhn, 
and  whose  powers  apoeared  not  in  the  least 
diminished,  was  now  aoomed  to  sink  fast  into 
obscurity,  from  his  memorable  contest  with 
Sellers,  a  West  Coimtryman.  There  is  a 
considerable  mystery  hanging  over  that 
transaction,  and  it  was  most  undoubtedly, 
at  the  period  when  they  fbught,  October  16, 
1776,  the  general  opmion  of  the  spotdng 
world,  that  it  was  a  complcto  ioi  \%  bda^ 
wellundeistood  that  Sellen  was  deficient  uk 
idence  and  bottom  when  placed  in  oonpeti* 
tion  with  Peter.  The  battle  was  for  on* 
hundred  guineas,  and  decided  at  Staines 
On  the  teUtQ,  Peter  (who  bad  always  fought 
fbr  victory  previous  to  this  combat,)  began, 
as  usual,  and  drove  Sellers  about  itit  stage 
like  a  sliuttle.«ock,  and  put  in  a  Mow  s» 
powerful  in  ite  efibet,  as  to  knock  downSd* 
lera,  who  fdl  at  a  oonsideraUa  diatanoe 
from  him.  The  odds  were  oonaidetably 
high  on  Peter ;  who,  aa  if  reoolkcting  thjU 
he  had  done  too  much,  immediatdy  stfffarm 
ed  himself,  so  as  to  make  it  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fight,  to  be  beat  about  the 
sta^  for  ten  mmutes,  when  he  gave  in  S 
This  eonUgt,  if  it  csn  be  to  cslkd,  took 
twenty-three  minutes.  The  knamlmg  oeea 
were  completely  dishedt  at  least,  thoie  who 
were  in  the  tecrei,  sod  the  poor  Fadikt 
were  litenlly  ruined,  as  many  of  then  haA 
backed  their  derfin^  toy  with  evesy  factMng 
they  possessed.  St  Giles  was  in  a  compte 
uproar  with  mutterings  and  disapprobation 
at  Peter^s  conduct ! 

••  Previous  to  the  fight,  Peter*s  house 
was  almost  destitute  of  any  liquozu-and  he 
had  been  threatened  with  an  execution  fbr 
rent,  &c. ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  after  the 
set-tOf  the  house  was  flowing  with  all  sorto 
of  spirits,  &C.,  graced  with  plenty  of  new 
potiS  the  inside  and  out  psintid,  and  every 
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.  tinfs  0dI  vjf  in  a  flQjMnof  ime  to  what  it 
had  ever  b«n  witncned  benro— and  the 
Foy  next  moniiiig  after  the  nMi^  Peter 
Coconran  was  pUying  at  shuttles  at  the 
Blackeney*!  Head,  St  Gfles's,  with  all  the 
■ctivitT  and  cheeHiilneM  of  a  man  who  had 
neter  been  engamd  at  all  in  pugififln.  He 
ahoitly  afterwaraa  rank  into  beggary  and 
comempty  and  waa  as  much  deapised  as  he 
oau  ffeewi  oefiDce  xespeeteus  sod  wim  so 
miaaably  poor  at  his  decease*  that  his  re- 
mains were  intenred  by  sobscription  !-«• 
Rw»>ii|^t^o  uSy  that 

"  Honour  and  diame  fttnn  BO  conditian  Tte^ 
▲et  wdl  jour  put—there  all  the  honour  lies!* 


Alas !  we  cannot^  when  thlnMng  of 
Bill  Stevens  and  Peter  Corconm^  ex- 
claim— 

0, 

'*  Heu  pietasthenpriscaiides,  inTictaquebeUo 

fiut  the  age  of  Johnson  and  fiig  Ben 
succeeds^  and  while  we  exclaim — 

<•  Visknis  of  ^oiy  share  our  aching  si^t.** 
we  also  find  that  our  limits  render 
it  necessary  that  we  defer  our  account 
of  those  distinguished  Gluttons  to  ano- 
ther Number. 


MUSICAL  QUXBIES. 


ME  XDITOB> 

Whoxtxr  has  taken  a  philosophical 
▼lew  of  the  sdenoe  and  practice  of 
musicy  must  fed  much  interest  in  the 
Queries  put  by  a  Correspondent  in 
your  Twenty-Eighth  Number^ — Que* 
lies  whidi  are  by  no  means  answered 
in  the  succeeding  one. 

It  happens,  however^  that  our  mo- 
dem musical  professors  seem  to  think 
a  philosophical  view  of  the  subject  to- 
tally unnecessary — confining  them- 
aelTes  to  the  routine  of  practice^  and 
replying  to  every  question  beyond  that 
with  the  general  answer — "  'Tis  the 
nature  of  the  key." 

So  fax  indeed  they  are  right  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  key ;  butifthevare 
asked,  **  why  it  is  the  nature  or  the 
Ibbj  ?"  their  science  is  at  an  end.  Just 
lil»  the  Indians,  who  place  the  world 
upon  an  elephiuit,  and  the  elephant 
upon  a  tortoise,  but  are  puszled  when 
adced  *'  what  the  tortoise  stands  up- 
onr 

Even  the  best  writers  give  up  cer- 
tain points  in  despair,  saying,  that 
they  can  only  refer  certain  musical 
phoiomena  ''  to  the  will  of  the  Crea^ 
tor,"  and  decline  any  &rther  investi- 
gati<m  of  the  intermediate  causes; 
and  well  indeed  mav  the^  do  so,  ar- 
guing up  to  musical  feeling  and  eXf- 
pressum  from  the  vibrations  of  the 
minor  chord,  or  to  the  more  artificial 
arrangement  of  a  keved  instrument. 

But,  sir,  I  can  inrarm  your  Querist, 
that  he  will  find  a  plain,  ready,  and 
ample  solution  to  all  his  doubts  and 
difficulties  in  a  small  work,  published 
by  Sherwood  &  Co.  about  four  years 
ago,  under  the  humble  and  unassum- 
ing title  of  the  "  Piano-fbrte  Pocket 
Companioo;"  a  work  whose  ohject  is 


to  meet  the  first  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties that  spring  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
musical  tyro,  in  the  execution  of 
which  it  explains  (b^  means  of  a  new 
but  simple  theory,  m  perfect  conso-i 
nance  with  all  received  musical  facts) 
all  the  questions  left  unanswered  by 
the^most  scientific  writers.  It  is  true 
that  this  theory  is  assumed  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  its  proofs  and  exnlana- 
tions  go  hand  in  hand,  so  as  to  be  in- 
telligible to  the  youngest  beginner, 
and,  I  should  conceive,  convincing  to 
the  most  inquisitive. 

The  theory  is,  that  musical  sounds 
have  their  origin  in  human  feeling, 
and  therefore  spring  up  first  in  the 
human  mind;  that  utterance  is  given 
to  them  by  the  human  voice,  in  con- 
sonance with  which  are  the  powers  of 
sonorous  inanimate  bodies;  and  Uiat 
they  are  carried  back  to  the  mind  by 
the  human  ear. 

It  assumes,  that  when  a  human  bo- 
dy is  in  a  state  of  musical  perfection, 
then  the  mind,  the  larynx,  and  the 
ear,  are  all  tuned  in  perfect  unison, 
which  unison  may  be  disturbed  in 
any  one  of  them  by  certain  causes, 
when  the  disturbed  member  changes 
its  key,  and  tunes  the  other  two  in 
unison  with  that  change. 

It  divides  all  the  feelings  of  the 
human  frame,  mental  or  corporeal, 
under  two  heads,  pleasure  and  pain. 
It  shews  that  each  of  these,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  or  infancy,  prompts  to  the 
utterance  of  sounds,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  the  first,  are  uttered  in 
certain  intervals,  ascending  in  the  mo' 
jor  key,  and  under  the  infiuence  of 
the  second,  are  uttered  in  similar  in- 
tervals descending  in  the  minor  key.  ^ 

It  shews  that  the  first  is  that  natu* 
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nl  oetftTe  of  lihe  human  voioe,  with 
which  the  ascending  middle  <ictaTe  of 
C  maiori  in  a  piano-forte  or  organ,  ia 
;tunea  in  unison  ;  and  that  the  aeoond 
is  that  natural  octave  of  the  human 
voice^  with  which  the  descending  mid- 
die  octave  of  C  minor  is  tuned  in  uni- 
son,— the  key  of  A  natural  being  so 
only  in  regard  to  the  artificial  arrange- 
ment of  the  tones  and  keys  on  the  in^ 
Btrument. 

It  shews  that  all  the  doubts  and 
difficulties,  in  regard  to  the  minor  kev> 
are  easily  explicable  on  the  principle 
of  its  being  naturally  a  descending  key, 
the  flats  and  sharps  in  its  ascent  being 
merely  artificial ;  and  that  the  trans- 
position of  the  last  semitone  in  descent 
IS  nothing  more  than  a  natural  modu- 
lation into  a  mi^or  key,  after  relieving 
the  feelings  by  the  utterance  of  souncb 
in  a  minor  octave. 

It  advances  the  anatomical  theory, 
that  the  major  key  is  the  natural  oofr- 
aequence  of  a  braced  fibre,  of  a  braced 
and  contracted  larynx;  and  that  the 
minor  key  ia  the  natural  consequence 
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of  a  relaxed  flbi^  of  a  lelnad  and  a 
widened  lanrttx ;  also,  ^t  the  tytn- 
panum  of  the  human  ear  Is  a  series  of 
musical  fibres  capable  of  being  tuned  (o 
every  possible  key  of  each  mood,  whoae 
vibrations,  elicited  by  unisons  and  by 
concords,  give  bodily  as  well  aa  men- 
tal pleasure;  or  if  elicited  by  diaeoida, 
or  aounda  out  of  tnne^  give  bodily  aa 
well  aa  mental  pain;  bn^  in  both 
cases,  pleasure  and  pain  bdfng  inter* 
woven,  just  as  the  point  of  a  pen- 
knife anplied  to  the  sole  of  the  foot 
may  either  tickle  or  lacerate. 

It  shews  that  the  common  phrase 
of  being  out  of  tune  is  literally  true, 
and  explanatory  of  various  difficultiea; 
and  it  reconciles  the  whole  artificial 
arrangements  and  vanationa  of  difier- 
ent  instruments  to  its  own  genoral 
principle. 

I  may  doae  by  observing,  that  al- 
most every  one  or  the  MBnc^^  Queries 
is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  trath  of  thia 
new  theory.— Yours, 

lOMOTUS. 


ON  THE  COCKNBT  SCHOOL  OF  rOXTKY.* 

No  VI. 


This  is  a  posthumous  publication, 
and  has  been  given  to  the  world,  we 
understand,  by  the  author's  executoca, 
Mr  John  Keats,  Mr  Vincent  Novello, 
and  Mr  Benjamin  Haydon.  Such,  at 
leaat,  ia  the  town-talk.  We  wish  that 
these  gentlemen  had  given  us  a  short 
life  of  their  deceased  friend ;  but  that, 
to  be  sure,  would  have  been  a  delicate 
taak.  We  have  heard  it  whispered, 
that  they  found  among  his  papers  a 
quire  of  hot-preesed  wir&-wove,  gilt 
Autobiography.  Why  not  publiah  ae- 
Jeet  portions  of  that?  Neither  have 
they  given  ua  a  Face.  Thia  waa  un- 
kind, for  no  man  admired  hia  &oe 
more  than  poor  Hunt ;  and  many  and 
oft  ia  the  time  that  we  have  stood  by 
him,  at  pond  and  stream,  when  he 
tried  to  catch  a  reflected  ^impoe  of 
his  "  perked-«p  mouth"  and  ''  crisp 
eurk"  in  the  liquid  element  The 
bUrae  of  thia  omission  lies  entirely  at 
Mr  Haydon's  door,  and  we  call  upon 
him  to  justify  himself  befbre  the  pub* 
lie.     A  great  historical  painter  Uke 


Haydon  ought  not  to  paint  portraits 
of  ordinary  men — mere  atateamen  or 
warriors — your  Cannings  and  your 
Wellingtona,  and  ao  fbrUi ;  but  poets 
belong  to  a  higher  order  of  beings^  and 
the  Raphael  ox  the  Codcneys  n^  not 
to  have  blushed  to  paint  the  divine 
eonntenance  of  their  Milton. 

But  we  moat  put  up  the  best  way 
we  can  with  the  want  of  a  Lifis  and 
Face,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  ima^ 
of  the  mind.  It  ia  not  easy  to  explam 
why  Leigh  Hunt,  the  moat  fierce  do- 
-mocrat  and  demagogue  of  hia  day,  and 
whoae  habita  and  couisea  of  life  were 
altogether  ao  very  vulgar,  should  have 
been  so  fond  of  dedkatioBs  to  great 
people.  "  My  dear  Byron,"  was  quite 
a  bright  thought ;  and  we  have  some- 
times imagined  what  "  eoaliiaion 
worae  confounded"  most  have  reigned 
in  the  box  at  Hampatead,  when  the 
maid-servant  announced  hia  loidshm, 
more  eapedaUy  if  it  happened  to  be 
waahing^day. 
M  Even  hi  oar  ashes  liw  ihdr  WBBlsd  fins," 
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S9d  wcordioi^y  we  have  xkht  a  po*- 
humoat  dedioatioii,  bc^rnqg,  *^  Mjr 
dear  Sir  John."  Oh  I  what  a  falling 
off  is  there !  Why«  had  the  Cockney 
lived  a  few  yean  longer,  he  might 
have  deaceoded  into  a  f^ain,  paltry 
''  My  dear  Sir ;"  and  then  there  would 


hava  been  an  and  of  all  hia  great 
From  '*  My  dear  Lotd,"  the  aaoent 
would  have  been  easy  to  "  My  dear 
Dake;"  dwoee  to ''  My  dear  Beseatr 
and  when  earthly  potentate  eould  not 
satisfy  the  bard's  ambition^  he  might 
have  dedicated  a  half-guinea  volume 
to  Fan  or  Apollo. 

tlie  main  features  of  this  postfati-i 
moos  volume  are,  we  are  told, ''  a  love 
of  aodalilj^  of  the  country^  and  of  the 
tee  imi»DatioD  of  ikie  Greeks ;"  and 
it  is  OB  Slat  account  dedicated  to  Sir 
John  Swinburne,  fiart  whom  **  a  ra- 
tional piet?  and  a  mimly  patriotism 
does  not  Binder  from  putting  '  the 
nidian  Jopiter  cf^er  his  organ  and 
flowers  at  the  end  of  his  ipoom."  This 
is  a  very  mystical  sentence.  Rational 
piety  and  mimly  patriotism,  as  &r  as 
we  can  see,  need  no  more  hinder  Sir 
John  Swinfavme  flora  doing  that, 
than  flom  wearing  budcridn-breedies 
Mid  boots  when  he  takes  a  morning  ride, 
or  from  having  a  tnrkey-oaipet  m  his 
drawing-room.  But  bom  rational  piety 
and  mimly  patriotism  ought,  in  our  opin- 
ion, to  prevent  Sir  John  Swinburne 
from  aAsiiring  either  the  story  of  Ri- 
mini or  the  Examiner  newspaper ;  for 
the  first  is  an  affected  piece  of  immor- 
ality,  and  the  second  has  for  twelve 
years  past  been  endeavouring  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  all  sodal  institu- 
tions,  and  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Sir  John  Swinburne  is,  we  believe,  a 
highly  respectable  person,  and  must 
hate  and  ae^vue  lieentiouBneas,  sedi- 
tion, and  impiety.  A  dedication  to 
him,  by  a  wnter  who  so  largely  deidt 
in  all  of  these  as  the  late  Leigh  Hunt, 
is  a  gross  public  insult,  not  to  himself 
akme,  but  to  the  country-gentlemen 
of  England. 

Let  us  see  in  what  way  the  deceased 
Cockney  exhibits  his  love  of  sociality 
—of  the  country — and  of  the  fine  im- 
agination of  the  Greeks. 

L  His  love  (f  sociality* 
Few  traits  of  this  amialde  disposi- 
tion are  discernible  in  the  diief  poem 
of  this  collection,  the  Nymphs.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr  Hunt  seems  desirons 
to  have  these  fidr  ladies  entirely  to 
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himself;  andilguies  away  In  the  diar- 
acter  of  the  Grand  Signor.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  sketch  of  part  of  his  se- 
raglio. 

Most  ezquidte  it  was  indeed  to  see 
How  those  blithe  damsels  guided  variously, 
Befine,  behind,  beside.   Some  forward  stood 
As  in  well-roaDaged  chariots,  or  pursued 
Their  trusting  way  as  in  self-moriiig  ones ; 
And  some  sat  up,  or  as  in  tilted  chair 
'With  stiver  back  seemed  slumbering  through 

theair* 
Or  kaaed  their  cheek  against  a  {riOowy  place 
As  if  upon  their  smiltngy  •Icqpy  face 
They  felt  the  air,  or  heard  aerial  tones. 
Some  were  like  maids  who  sit  to  wash  their 

feet 
On  rouaded  banks  beside  a  rivulet ; 
Seme  sat  in  shade  boieath  a  curving  jut 
As  at  a  sdmU  hill*s  ibot ; 
And  soma  behind  upaa  a  sonny  mound 
With  twinkling  eyes.    Another  only  shewed 
Ondie&rsideafbotand  leg,  that  glowed 
Under  the  doud ;  a  sweeping  \mA  another, 
Tnniing  her  from  us  like  a  suckling  mother  ; 
She  next,  a  side,  Mfting  her  aims  to  tie 
Her  locks  into  a  flowing  faiot ;  and  rfie 
That  ^owsd  kei,  a  smooth  down-arduiig 

thigh 
Tapering  vrith  tremulous  mass  internally. 
Others  lay  partly  sunk,  as  if  in  bed. 
Shewing  a  white  raised  bosom  and  dark  head. 
And  dropping  out  an  arm. 

Several  scores  more  of  King  Leigh  the 
First's  Beauties  are  described  by  the 
pencil  of  his  enamoured  migesty— 
and  at  the  conduaion  we  are  told  by 
him  that 

Every  lady  bowed 
A  Uttiie  ftmn  Hs  side  wkbont  a  woid. 
And  swepimy  lids  with  breathless  lips  serene* 
As  AlaiCs  fnouih  was  stooped  toby  a  Qim»i. 

But  we,  "  who  are  ignorant  of  all  no- 
ble theories,"  must  not  presume  to 
guess  at  the  meaning  of  these  free 
nymphs,  or  at  the  construction  which 
Mr  Hunt  may  have  put  on  their  con- 
descensions. 

The  love  of  sociality,  however, 
breaks  out,  at  page  40,  in  a  poem  en- 
titled Fancy's  Party.  Mr  Hunt  and  a 
few  choice  spirits  are  sipping  tea  in  his 
parlour — and  '^  cherishing  their  knees" 
at  the  fire,  as  he  elsewhere  sno^y 
sayfr— when  it  would  appear  that  the 
Harlequin  of  Sadler's  Weils,  who  wa 
believe  was  an  intimate  IHend  of 
Lekh's,  strikes  the  chimney-piece 
with  his  sword. 

And  hej,  whafs  this?  the  vralls,  look. 

Are  wnnkling  as  a  skin  does ; 

And  now  they  are  bent 

To  a  rilken  tent. 

And  there  are  chiystal  windows ; 
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And  look!  Uwn*i  a  bollooii  love ! 
.  Round  and  bright  m  the  moon  above. 

•  Now  we  loosen— 4I0W— take  caie ; 
What  a  ipring  firom  eatth  was  then ! 
Like  an  angd  mounting  fierce, 
We  have  shot  the  night  »Uh  a  pierce  ; 
And  the  moon,  with  dant-up  beam» 

'  Makes  our  starting  faces  gleam. 
Lovers  bdow  wSQ  stare  at  the  sight. 
And  talk  of  the  double  moon  last  ni^t 
Mr  Hunt's  notions  of  sociality  are  very 
moderate  ones  indeed ;  and  we  know 
not  what  will  be  thought  of  them  by 
those  whom  he  calk  "  the  once  cheer- 
ful gentry  of  this  war  and  money-i 
injured  hmd."    Reader,  if  thou  art  an 
honesty    stout   county   squire,    what 
thinkst  thou  of  the  following  debauch 
of  two  Cockney's,  Hunt  and  Hazlitt. 
Then  tea  made  by  one*  who  although  my 

wife  she  be. 
If  Jove  wen  to  drink  it,  would  soon  be  his 

Hebe, 
Then  silence  a  little,  a  creeping  twilidlit, 
^l^em  an  tggfir  your  napptr  wil/k  letbion 

And  a  moon  and  friend's  aim  to  go  home 

with  at  night. 
In.  thia  passage  we  have  ''  the  bve  of 
sodality,  of  the  country  and  of  the  fine 
imagination  of  the  Greeks,"  all  in  one. 
What  does  Sir  John  Swinburne  think 
of  the  Phidian  Jove  at  his  fi>urth  cup 
of  tea,  putting  his  spoon  across  it,  or 
fairly  turning  the  cup  upside  down, 
in  imitation  of  the  custom  of  Cock- 
aigne, to  ensure  himself  against  the 
fifth  dilution?  Then,  ihink  of  the 
delicacv  of  the  compliment  paid  to  the 
lady  wno  pours  out  the  gun-powder ! 
Jupiter  drinking  tea  at  Haropstead 
with  Mr  and  Mrs  Hunt,  and  Mr  Has- 
liu! 

•<  Cedite  Romani  ScriptonsCedite  GraiL** 
The  afiable  arch-angel,  supping  with 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  is  nothing 
to  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men  eating 
muffins  with  the  Editor  of  a  Sunday 
newqwper.  There,  Mr  Benjamin  Hay- 
don,  is  a  erand  historical  subject  mr 
your  penca.  Shut  yourself  up  again 
fbr  seven  years  in  sublime  solitude, 
and  Raphael  and  Michael  Anselo  are 
no  more.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  know  if 
Jupiter  staid  supper.  Short  commons 
fbr  a  god  who,  in  days  of  yore^  went 
to  sleep  on  Juno's  bosom,  mil  of  nec- 
tar and  ambrosia — 

An  qsg  fiir  his  siq^ypier  wiUi  lettuces  white ! 

Then  think  of  letting  Jove  decamp, 
without  so  much  as  once  offering  him 
a  bed— leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr  Wil- 
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liinn  Haditt— and  pethans  oUiged, 
after  all,  to  put  up  fiv  the  night  at 
Old  Mother  Bed-Cap's!  Mr  Hunt 
then  exultingly  exdauns,  soon  as  he 
has  got  the  Monarch  of  Olympus  and 
the  Lecturer  at  the  Surrey  Institution 
out  of  his  house, 

Nowddsl  cell  pMsbg  a  few  devout  homit 
Beseeming  a  world  that  has  feicndship  ami 

That  has  lips  also,  modff/irsMff  more  ikm 

tochaito^ 
And  if  it  has  rsin,  has  a  lainbow  fer  Ihat 

toot 

Who  ever  supposed  that  lips  were 
.made  only  to  duxt  to  f  Their  ordinary 
use  is  to  chat  with — and  really  all  their 
other  little  agreeable  offices  are  too 
universally  acknowledged  to  allow 
Leigh  Hunt  to  daim  the  honour  of 
discovery. 

Under  the  head  of  ''  Love  of  Soci- 
ality" we  now  make  room  for  only 
one  passage  more — hem  an  epistle  to 
Charles  Lamh,  who  has  for  many  yean 
past  been  in  the  very  reprehensible 
nabit  of  allowing  Mr  Hunt  and  Mr 
Hazlitt  to  suck  his  brains,  at  tea^ 
drinkings  and  select  suppers^  to  steal 
from  him  his  ingenious  fimcies,  and 
to  send  them  out  into  the  world  wo- 
fully  bedizened  in  the  Cocknev  uni- 
form. Mr  Coleridge>  too,  used  to  be 
plundered  in  this  way— and  one  even- 
mg  of  his  fine,  rich,  overflowing  mo- 
nologue would  amply  furnish  out  a  lec- 
ture on  poetry,  or  any  thing  else,  at  the 
Surrey  Institution.  Let  that  simple- 
minded  man  of  genius,  Charles  Lamby 
beware  of  such  unjzrateful  plunderers 
—nor  allow  himself  to  be  flattered  by 
their  magniflcent  oomplimenta. 

Yonll  gnesi  why  I  esn't  see  flie  snow- 

oovered  streets. 
Without  thinking  of  you  and  your  vltUhig^ 

fiats! 
When  you  obU  to  rememhnnoe  how  yon 

and  one  more. 
When  I  wanted  it  most,  used  to  knock  at 

my  door. 
For  when  the  sad  wmds  tidd  us  lain  would 

come  down, 
Or  snow  upon  snow  fairly  dog|^  up  the 

tOWtt) 

And  dun  yellow  fogs  biooded  over  it's  white. 
So  that  scarcely  a  being  was  seen  towards 

night, 
Then.thensaid  thtUdjuaeptmeap-atid  dear! 
*'  Now  mind  what  I  teUyoa,-^e  L.*awi]l 

be  here." 
So  I  poked  up  the  flame,  and  the  gei  omt 

the  tea! 
And  down  we  both  sat,  as  prepared  as  cmM 

be! 
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TiMn  your  pa]m  (ov*idt  the  fin*  and  your 

ftcetunedtome, 
And  dkawb  and  gieat-coati  bcing^-wlwK 

tfaefthotdd  bey— 
And  dae  ••  ncfw  eavV*  bciog  paid  to  tlie 

weatheTt 
Wa  cfacdabad  our  knaea»  aid  au  vpping 

tiye«her» 
And  leafing  the  world  to  tha  logi  and  the 


the  pretenaiona  of  aU  eorts  ff 
writen. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe^ 
that  this  everlBstixig  tea-drinking  was 
die  chief  cause  of  Leigh  Hunt's  death. 
The  truth  is>  that  he  had  for  m^ny 
years  been  sipping  imitaiion^tea,  a 
pleasant  but  deleterious  preparation — 
more  pernicious  by  for  than  the  very 
worst  port;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  if  he  had  drunk  about  a 
bottle  of  Uack-strap  in  the  fiirtnight, 
and  forsworn  thin  potations  altoge- 
ther, he  might  have  been  alive,  and 
perlu^  writing  a  sonnet  at  this  very 
momeDt. 

II.  His  love  of  the  Country. 
Mr  Hunt  informs  xa^  that  of  aU  the 
poets  of  the  present  day  he  was  the 
Ibndest  of  rural  scenes. 
O  Spirit,  O  mnee  of  mine, 
Fiank,  and  qmck-^mpled  to  all  fecial  glee, 
And  yet  meat  aylvan  of  the  earnest  Nine,  ' 
Who  on  Ae  foontam-shedding  hill. 
Leaning  about  among  the  clumpy  baye 
Look  at  the  dear  Apollo  white  he  pfam  ;— ^ 
Take  me,  nov,  now,  and  let  me  tnuM 
On  aoaaa  tnch  lore^land. 
Where  I  may  leel  me,  as  I  pleaae. 
In  ddb  among  the  trees, 
Oron  eome  ootwaid  4ope,  with  ruffling  hair. 
Be  level  with  the  air; 
For  a  new  anOing  eenae  has  shot  down 

thfoo^  me. 
Aim  Dom  the  dkiuds,  nke  stars,  bnglit  eyes 

are  beckoning  to  me. 
Havins  got  into  this  situation,  Mr 
Hmit  did  not  long  for  his  wronted  cup 
of  tea,  but  for  "  poetic  women" 
«  ai^ahavethflDjiff  q^jpfpflf  and  leafy  play- 

ing.** 
What  vast  ideas  of  tobacco  does  '^  fill 
of  pipes"  awaken !  and  what  a  game 
at  romps  is  sigpfled  by  *'  leafy  phiy- 
ing!"  lifter  tms  violent  exertion  tae 
poet  and  his  nymphs  lie  down  to  sleep. 
These  lie  they  •  lifted  by  fiiOB  whiffling  tones 
Of  rills  among  the  stones, 
Or  by  tha  rtoader  murmur,  gBb  and  flmfa. 
Of  the  eiCKiing  gU8h» 
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That  laoriis  and  tmnblcB,  lifca  a 

thmg. 
For  joy  of  ail  its  tatan  tiavelliii^ 
The  lisaid  circuits  them  {  and  hisgmve  will 
The  fipg,  with  reckoniqg  leap,  enjojrs  apart. 
Till  now  and  then  the  woodcock  frights  his 

heart 
With  brushing  down  to  dip  his  dainty  bffl. 
How  beautifVdly  he  describes  the 
Hanipstead  clouds  of  heaven. 
And  10,  there  issued  firom  beside  die  trees, 
Tluone^  the  bhie  air,  amost  ddicioos  dght, 
A  troop  of  doods,  ridi,  sepaimte,  three  parts 

white, 
As  beaotifol  as  pigeons  that  one  sees 
Round  aglad  homestead reelinff  at  their  ease. 
But  large,  and  stewly ;  and  woat  made  tha 


Sndi  as  I  say,  was  not  that  pited  white. 
Nor  meir  more  msy  backsi  nor  forward  press 
Like  sails,  nor  yet  their  suriy  massiveneis 
-Light  in  it's-^enitode,  like  racks  of  mow. 

These  are  singing  douds^  and  might 
to  be  introduoedon  the  stage. 
As  they  stooned  them  near* 
Lo,  I  could  near 
How  the  smooth  silver  donds,  laspiag  with 

care. 
Make  a  bland  music  to  the  fowning  air. 
Pining  with  sodi  a  roundly-slipping  tone 
The  hollow  of  the  great  attentive  noon, 
That  tfie  tall  sky  seemed  tondied;  and  all 

the  trees 
ThiiHed  with  die  coming  harmonies ; 
And  A«  ^r  walen  looked  as  if  they  lay 
Their  cheek  agahist  the  sound,  and  so  went 
kinedawur. 
But  it  is  needless  to  enter  at  greater 
length  into  Mr  Hunt's  "  love  of  the 
oouxid7/'  for  it  all  hangs  on  one  great 
principle— «v«ry  grove  has  its  nwnpk, 
and  tlmt  is  enough  for  the  aumr  of 
t)ie  story  of  Rimini. 
You  finer  psopte  of  tha  cartii. 
Nymphs  of  all  names,  and  woodland  Gam- 
uses, 
I  see  you,  here  and  there,  among  the  trees, 
Shrouded  in  noon-dayrespite  of  your  mirth  s 
This  hum  in  air,  which  the  still  ear  perceives, 
Isyoor  unmiarrdlhigvoiee  among  the  leaves; 
And  now  I  find,  whose  are  the  ImfjtiB  and 

stinings 
Hiat  make  ibt  delicate  bods  dart  so  hi 
whisks  and  whiniagp. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted^  that  the 
deoeascd  bard'a  rural  life  waa  so  limit- 
ed  and  locaL  He  had  no  other  notion 
of  that  sublime  expression,  ^'sab  Dio/ 
than  merely  "  out  of  doora."  One  al« 
ways  thinks  of  Leig^  Hunt,  on  hit 
rural  excursions  to  and  from  Hamp* 
stead,  in  a  great»eoat  or  spencer,  dogs 
over  his  shoes,  and  with  an  nmhrMla 
in  his  hand.  He  is  always  taUcing  of 
lanes>  and  styles,  and  hedgerows,  and 
dumps  of  trees,  and  cows  with  large 
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udiknu  He  H  the  SKist  sitbuxban  of 
poets.  He  died,  as  might  have  been 
prophesied,  within  a  few  hours  saunter 
of  the  spot  where  he  was  bom,  and 
without  having  been  once  beyond  the 
well-fenced  meadows  of  bis  micro- 
cosm. Suppose  ibr  a  moment,  Lei{^ 
Hunt  at  sea — or  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Blanc  !  It  is  impossible.  No. 
Hainpstead  was  the  only  place  for  him. 
**  With  fanny  fiddt  in  ^ont  and  doping 

green." 
Only  hear  how  he  revels  in  the  morn- 
ing before  breakfast,  when  out  on  an 
ailventurous  constitutional  stroll. 
Then  northward  what  a  range,— with  heath 

and  pond, 
Nature^s  own  giouod ;  woods  that  let  man- 
sions through. 
And  coltaged  vales  with  piUowy  fidds  be- 

jTond, 
And  dump  of  daxjcening  pines,  and  pros- 
pects blue. 
And  that  dear  path  thnragh  all,  where  daily 

meet 
Cool  cheeks,  and  brilliant  ejres,  and  mom- 
ehwticfeeL 

Mr  Hunt  is  the  only  poet  who  has 
considered  the  external  world  simply 
as  the  "  country,"  in  contradiction  to 
the  town — ^fields  in  place  of  squares, 
lanes  vice  streets,  and  trees  as  lieuten- 
ants of  houses.  That  fhie  line  of 
Campbell's^ 

**  And  look  on  nature  with  a  poet^s  eye,** 
must,  to  be  applicable  to   him,  be 
changed  into, 
'*  Look  on  the  country  with  a  oockney*s 

eye.** 
It  is  true,  that  on  one  occasion  Mr 
Hunt  (see  a  former  quotation)  talks  <^ 
having  gone  up  in  a  balloon— but  thei« 
is  aomething  Cockneyish  even  in  that 
olgect  with  all  its  beauty--«nd  one 
thmks  of  the  Aeronaut  after  his  flight, 
retiurning  to  town  in  a  post-chaise, 
with  the  shrivelled  globe  oundled  on 
the  roof. 

III.  His  love  of  the  fine  imaginaiion 
of' the  Greeks. 
A  man  who  could  ask  Jupiter  if  his 
tea  was  sweetened  to  hia  mind,  must 
have  a  truly  Greekish  imagination  of 
hia  own  no  doubt — and  pray^  where 
did  Mr  Hunt  find  that  Hebe  was  a 
married  lady  with  six  children?  What 
does  that  mat  orthographist,  Lindley 
Murray,  think  of  spdling  Apollo  with 
a  final  r,  which  Mr  Hunt  is  in  duty 
bound  to  do  when  he  pronounces  him 
ApoUar  ?  But  Mr  Hunt  used  to  read 
Homer,  and  to  translate  choice  passages 
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from  the  Iliad,  on  whidi  Pope  nd 

Cowpe^  had  wrought  in  vain, 
llulee  did  gnat  Heetor  drag  him  by  the  feet 
Backward,  and  kmdly  shouted  to  the  Tro- 
jans; 
And  thrice  did  the  Ajices,  sprmgy-fltrength*d» 
ThnM  him  away ;  yet  still    be  kept  the 

ground, 
SniaofTbisstNngtfi;   and  now  and  tben 

rushed  on 
Into  tfaa  thick,  and  now  and  then  stood  still* 
Shouting  peat  shouts;   and  not  an  inch 

gAveka. 
When  Iris  invites  Achilles  to  go  to 
the  rescue  of  the  body  of  Patrodes,  the 
son  of  Thetis  replies  to  her,  as  if  he 
were  i^ieaking  to  our  old  ftiend  Mr 
Reea,  m  Paternoster-row,  with  a  MS. 
for  publication  in  his  pocket 
**  But  how  am  I  to  ^  inio  ihefressf^ 
In  another  plaoe^  Hunt  makes  Ho- 
mer call  a  fountain  **  clear  and  crisp,** 
which  had  he  ever  done,  Apollo  would 
have  shot  him  instantly  dead.  There 
is  something  to  us  quite  shocking  in 
the  idea  of  Hunt  translating  Homer — 
and  his  executors  h&ve  much  to  an- 
swer for  in  having  made  the  fact  pub- 
lic. 

The  following  description,  though 
very  conceited  and  pa88ionles8>  seems 
to  us  the  best  thing  the  late  Mr  Hunt 
ever  did  "  in  the  poetical  line."  But 
instead  of  breathing  *'  of  the  fine  ima- 
gination of  die  Greeks,"  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  copy  in  words  of  a  pic- 
ture in  oil.  Mr  Hunt  used  to  be  a 
great  lounger  in  picture-dealer's  shops, 
and  was  a  sad  bore  amimg  the  artists, 
r— who  must  feel  much  xdieved  by  his 
death.  Whenever  you  meet  with  a 
vivid  image  in  hia  verses,  you  are  sure 
that  it  ia  taken  ftom  a  picture.  He  is 
speaking  of  Polyphemus  descending 
hy  night. 
To  walk  in  his  anguish  about  the  greea 

places. 
And  see  iHiere  his  mistress  lay  drsanung  of 

Ads. 
I  fimcy  him  now,  coming  just  where  die 

deow; 
He  parts  the  dose  hawthorns,  andhudies, 

and  creeps;— 
The  moon  slips  ton  under  the  dark  doods, 

and  duows 
A  Ii^t,  through  the  leaves,  on  her  smil- 

ingrepose. 
There,  there  she  liesf  bower*d ;— a  dope  for 

her  bed; 
One  brandi,  like  a  hand,  reaches  over  her 

head; 
Hdf  naked,  half  dirinking,  with  skle-swd- 

linff  grace, 
A  crook's  ^twizt  her  bosom,  and  croaes  her 

face,'— 


»!•.:] 


On  Mff  Cockney  SckooitfPoeirif,'  > 


xbc  ciDok  01  ncf  wMMifra  s  And  doM  to  hcf ' 
»ps 

Lifli  the  Pan-pi|ie  he  blows,  whidi  in  deep- 
ing idle  flp8  ;'»* 

Tbc  ginifs  knees  totter,  with  pMwnm  di> 


Ah,  how  can  be  bear  it  I  Ah  I  what  eouM: 

be  wonel 
He*s  ready  to  or  out,  for  anguish  of  heart  i 
And  tears  himsdf  off,  lest  she  wake  with  a 

start* 

So  much  for  our  deceased  friend's 
**  loTe  of  sociality,  the  country^  and 
the  fine  imasinaibn  of  the  Greeks."— 
Maj  we  add  a  few  specimens  of 

IV.  His  love  of  himself. 
He  gets  Mrs  L.  H*.  to  model  a  bu9t 
of  him>  and  during  the  operation,  he 
talks  of  becoming 

**  Wordiier  of  ApdUo*s  bough.** 
.What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  ntait 
writing  a  trimnDhal  sonnet  on  his  own- 
bust,  and   publishing  it— and  what 
If  that  man  be,  at  the  best,  but  a  small 
poetaster  and  newsmonger.  Then  fol* 
lows  a  sonnet  to  John  Keats, 
*Tu  wen  you  think  me  tmly  one  of  tliose 
Whose   aense  disoems    the  loveUnsai  of 
things,  &€• 
And  then  again  comes  another  soa« 
net  on  '*  receiving  a  crown  of  iry  from 
the 


A  CBOWB  of  ivy !— I  submit  my  head 

To  the  young  hand  that  gives  it— ysungi  'tis 

true. 
But  with  a  right,  for  'tis  apoet's  too. 
How  pleasant  the  leaves  red ! !   and  how 

diey  spread 
With  their  broad  angles,  like  a  nodding 

shed 
Ofci  bolh  eyes !  I  and  how  eompkU  and 

Asm  my  hand  I  lean,  to  led  them  strew 
Myscn^  with  freshness,  Fancy*s  rustling 

This  sonnet  piesents'  to  us  a  very 
■hmghnble  picture,  which,  spite  of  Mr 
Hunt's  decease,  we  hope  there  can  be 
no  great  harm  in  enjoying.  Mr  John 
KeiUs  was,  we  believe,  at  this  time,  a 
young  apothecary,  and  if,  instead  of 
crowning  poor  Mr  Hunt  with  ivy,  he 
had  dapped  a  blister  upon  his  head,  he 
would  naye  acted  in  a  way  more  suit* 
able  to  his  ptoftasion.  Such  an/opportu- 
nity  probably  never  occurred  again. 
Wdt— behold  the  Cockney—strntting 
about  the  room,  ftr  we  hope  there  was 
no ''  out  of  doorsf'  exposure,  witli  his 
ivy-4srown,  dressing  gown,  vellow 
bteedieB,  and  red  dippers — ^followed, 
in  sQ  his  movements  1^  young  Escula* 
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pitts,  and  ever  and  anon  coquettfng, 
with  himself  in  the  magic  mirror. 
No  doubt,  he  rung  the  bell  for  the  la- 
dies, and  the  children,  and  the  scr- 
Vaxits,  and  probably  sent  out  for  his 
ftvourite  "  washerwoman.'*  When 
he  dressed  for  dinner,  did  the  ivy 
wreath  still  continue  to  deck  his  ri^al 
temples  ?  Did  he  sip  tea  in  it  ?  Play 
a  rubber  at  whist  ?  '  And  finally,  did 
he  go  to  bed  in  it — and,  if  so,  did  he* 
shroud  its  glories  in  a  night-cap,  or 
4id  he  lav  his  head  on  the  pillow  like 
Bacchus  oy  the  dde  of  Ariadne  ?  All 
these  little  interestingidrcumstantiali'^. 
ties  are,  no  doubt, .  mentioned  in  his 
autobiography. 

*  But  one  sonnet— 4wo  sonnets    ta 
John  Keats,  do  not  suffice— and  we. 
have  a  third  ^'  on  the  same." 
It  is  a  loft^  f eeHag,  yet  a  kind. 
Thus  to  oe  temped  wUh  leaves  i  to  have  a 


Of  honottr-thaded  ihaughU-tn  influence 
Ai  from  ^eat  mOstn's  Jingers^  and   be* 

twined 
With  her  old,  saocd,  vwduioos  ivy-Udd, 
Aa  though  she  haUowed  with  that  sylvan 


A  head  that  bows  to  her  benevdence, 
Mldsi.pomp  qf  fmcied  trumpets   In   tlte 

wind!!!! 
Tu  what's  wtt/Un  ms  crowned. 

There  is  a  pair  of  bbckheads  for 
you  !  Jchn  Keats  bad  no  more  right 
'  to  dress  up  Leigh  Hunt  in  this  absurd 
fashion,  than  he  hod  to  tar  and  feather, 
him — and  we  do  not  doubt,  that  if 
Leigh  Hunt  had  ever  had  the  misfbr- 
tune  to  have  been  tarred  and  featliered, 
he  would  have  written  a  sonnet  on  his 
plumification,  and  described  himself  as 
a  Bird  of  Paradise. 

From  John  Keats  the  transition  is 
not  difficult  to  Jolm  Hamilton  Rey- 
nolds— for  he  too  had  written  lines  on 
the  story  of  Rimini — though  by  na- 
ture fit  for  far  other  occnpation-^and 
accordingly  Mr  Hunt  returns  him 
sonnet  for  sonnet.  In  it,  Mr  Rey- 
nolds, clever  man  as  he  is,  is  made  to 
look  very  like  a  ninny. 

TO  JOHK  HAMILTON  BETWOinS, 

0»  his  Lbus  mpom  the  Storp  of  Rimhtu 
Reynolds,  whose  Muse,  &om  oat  thy  gentle 

embrsoes. 
Holding  a  lUtU  crisp  atid  dewyfffwer^ 
Came  to  me  in  my  dose-entwined  bower. 
Where  many  fine-eyed  KrieDdsbips  and  glad  . 

Graces, 
Parting  the  boughs,  have  looked  in  with 

likefkces. 
And  thanked  the  song  whidi  had  suffident 
jpawer  . 


0»  ^iU  iUhNgr  Moo{  «f  FmItsp. 
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WI&  Phdbnt  10  Mig  bick  a  wuiDCfboiir, 
And  turn  hit  touthcm  cy«  to  onr  gnen 

But  the  most  insane  of  aU  the  Idol- 
aters is  at  hand,  in  the  shape  of  a  cer« 
tain  Doctor,  whose  name,  lest  it  should 
injure  his  practioey  we  shall  not  men- 
tion, and  who  (upon  his  knees,  we 
presume,)  makes  an  offering  to  the 
Iddi  of  Cockaisne  or  ▲  lock  or  Mil- 
ton's  BAxalH! 

To iBLD. 

Oa  hisgMngmea  LdOc  ofMiOom^t  Hair. 
I  fdt  my  spirit  le^p,  and  kwk  at  thee 
niRMgb  my  cfaanged  eoloor   with  ^ad 

l^anbl  itare> 

When  aflct  shewinfl  as  this  clorioiis  hsir* 
tlioa  didst  turn  loortt  and  bending  pba- 

ssndy 
IK^th  gnckms  hand  gsVst  the  grestlock  to 

XX !  I 
An  hoBoaiiiig  gift  todeedl  whkJi  I  will 
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About  me,  wbSit  I  breathe  tfafii  sttcnuons 

sir. 
That  mmed  Us  Apoflontsn  tresses  ftea* 

See  what  it  is  to  be  a  fltymnite  of 
jlpoUo  I  Apotheoaries  and  phystdans 
flock  in  upon  you  from  every  nde. — 
And  well  mi^t  it  be  said  of  * 

,  M.  D.,  in  refigrenoe  to  Keats 
and  Rc^noldsj  , 


•«  The  fines  of  I 
To  make  one  FoaU  die  joined  tls  other 
twa- 
Two  more  sonnets  foDow  on  the 
same  aubieot,  and  Mr  Hunt,  we  are 
told,  a  snort  time  before  his  death, 
had  the  lodk  of  Milton's  hair  put  into 
a  broach,  in  the  figure  of  a  naked  Eve^ 
and  wore  it,  and  we  Mather  of  Man- 
kind, on  the  frill  of  his  shirt. 

This  fashion  of  firing  off  sonnets  at 
each  other  was  preralent  in  the  me- 
tropolis a  short  time  since  among  the 
baralings,  and  was  eren  more  annoying 
than  the  detonating  balla.  We  have 
heard  them  crackinff  off  in  the  lobbies 
of  the  Theatres,  and  several  exploded 
close  to  our  ear  one  morning  in  Sir 
John  Leicester's  nllery.  Like  other 
nuisances  of  the  idnd,  they  are  now 
laughed  down;  and,  indeed,  after 
Le^h  Hunt's  deaA,  who  was  at  the 
top  of  the  fkshion,  it  dwindled  quite 
away,  though  somedmea  even  yet  * 
■tray  sonneteer  ia  to  be  fimnd  can- 
tering along  on  his  velocipede. 

In  our  next  we  hope  to  publish 
''  Luctus"  en  die  death  of  Mr  Hunt, 
by  Webb,  Keats,  and  Co.— and  aho  a 
funersl  oration,  by  Mr  Hailitt  W^ 
ourselves  intend  ta  write  his  efdtaph. 

Z. 


X>EC0aATI0KS 
ME  kniTOB, 

I HAVB  read  with  some  sorrow,  and 
more  ahame,  your  correspondent's  pro- 
pond  to  adorn  Edinburgh  with  a 
Greek  Temple.  Is  he  serious?  or  does 
he  write  it  as  a  satire  upon  Scottish 
invention?  and  is  it  true,  that  no 
living  man  is  cqMible  of  conceiving  a 
suitable  structure  to  commemorate  me 
gbrieaof  Scotland?  That  your  cor- 
respondent shews  good  taste  in  ad- 
miring the  Parthenon,  who  would 
den^ — but  he  is  unwise  in  reoommend- 
jnff  its  restoration  by  hia  countrymen. 
The  use  to  be  made  of  ancient  worlu, 
of  the  niiijestic  remains  of  Grecian 
neatness,  is  not  to  transfer  them  in 
we  gross  into  marble  or  stcme,  to  carry 
them  off,  pillar  and  rafter,  like  the 
fiibled  church  of  Loretto,— but  to  con- 
template and  admire  them,  to  elevate 
the  mind  and  kindle  a  fire  which  may 
excite  an  emulation  of  their  glories. 
But  your  correspondent  ^inks  the 
sun  of  Scottish  invention  has  sunk  or 
haa  never  risen :  therefore,  says  he,  let 
us  not  seek  to  create  the  new,  bat  le- 


or  miKBoxoB. 

store  the  old ;  let  us  make  works  which 
exerdse  the  memory  in  recoUecttona 
of  Athens  or  Rome,  rather  than 
aspire  after  an  hasardoua  reputation 
ibr  oiigittality.  So  thodffht  ttie  pn« 
dentp— the  calculating— the  painstak- 
ing people  of  Ameries,  and  what  have 
they  done,  and  what  are  they  dafly 
doing?  Your  correspondoit  knows 
this— you  Gsnnot  dknb  sn  eminence 
in  the  United  States  but  yea  see 
Snartaa,  Thebes's,  and  Athens's  en 
all  sidea,  hilla  abound  with  cbNsic 
names— here  is  Ethos— there  is  Athoa^ 
Parnassus  is  near,  and  beyond  it  arisea 
mount  Pdion,  the  verv  hill  you  have 
dimbed  is  the  ''  Calioolone  on  the 
Simio's  side." 

•«  And  what  was  Gooee  Cred[  once,  is  lyber 
now." 
Now  all  this  is  harmless  enough, 
but  what  doea  it  shew— all  but  an  ori« 
ginal  spirit.  In  the  same  taste  peo|»le 
may — and  many  people  do  baptise 
thcar  children.  I  have  aeen  Ludas 
Joniua  OThnaganj  which  ia  a  so- 
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BewdUfm  qfEdMwgk. 


junm  tad neH soondingn^me  com* 
pared  lo  othen ; — ^what doyou  think 
of  Mr  Augustus  Stokes^  Cicero  Cramps 
Fhldiiis  Bubb>  and  Mr  Michael  An- 
grio  Tailor.  Something  in  the  same 
style  your  correspondent  recommends^ 
-— who,  quoth  he,  has  equalled  the  Far- 
tlieiioa  ?  Let  us  go  build  one.  Nobody 
has  equalled  the  Iliad — ^why  does  Wal« 
ter  Scott  squander  his  golden  time  on 
Mmeless  knights— on  feudal  barba* 
nans— let  "  &n"  render  Homer  into 
his  native  tongue,  and  earn  the  im* 
mortaUt^r  whi(£  awaits  imitation  and 
ftrsakeamvention.  Remember  your  cor- 
lespondei^t  does  not  say,  "come  letusgo 
look  at  the  Parthenon,  contemplate  its 
simple  beauty,  then  conceive  something 
in  the  same  lofty  spirit  to  adorn  our 
native  city."  No,  he  says,  imagine 
not  you  are  capable  of  oonodving  any 
thing  excellent,  your  minds  are  im- 
potent of  any  einlted  exertion,  where 
you  cannot  lead,  you  should  limp  af- 
ter.«— '*  Then  by  all  means  rear  the 
Pttthenon  in  Scottish  ston^^what 
have  yon  to  do  with  originality." 
There  ate  too  many  buildings  in  £din- 
bnigh  already  which  remind  one  of 
other  people's  prod]iction»*-it  is  not  my 
wish  to  increase  the  number. 

Your  correspondent,  however,  tries 
to  sooth  Uie  insidted  genius  of  his 
country,  by  assuring  us  that  we  have 
more  than  one  architect  equal  to  the 
task  of  executing  a  new  Parthenon. 
Why,  what  has  an  architect  to  do  when 
dwstructure  is  commenced  and  the  plan 
completed?  Does  he  dig  the  foundations 
or  hew  the  stones — orbed  them  in  mor- 
tar by  the  line  and  die  level  ?  or  comes 
he  to  dap  the  mason  on  the  back  and 
cry,  **  well  .done."  Conception,  the 
great  test  of  genius,  is  taken  out  of 
our  hands— the  Ulustrious  Greeks  have 
supplied  us  with  that  Execution  is 
the  next — ^this  is  pioneers'  work.  The 
master  spirit  has  measured  out  the 
task,  ana  his  legion  of  lesser  spirits 
fhlfilit. 

It  is  the  taste  of  men  like  your  cor- 
respondent which  has  filled  our  church- 
es widi  monuments  of  British  heroes, 
sages,  said  bards,  in  the  garb  of  Greece 
and  Rome — that  has  given  Samuel 
Johnson  a  Roman  toga  and  sandals — 
and  an  antique  shield  and  helmet  to 
Lord  Chathson — that  has  sent  Cap- 
tain Burgess  stark  naked  widi  a  sword 
in  his  himd  togdn  the  weather  gage 
and  break  tfie  French  line,  and 
dothed—and  thiis  is  the  error  too  of  a 
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Seat  man— GenenJ  Wafthsngtoii  in 
e  costume  of  Cindnnatus.  Our  pro- 
vincial ballad-maker  had  better  taste 
when  he  censured  the  statue  of  our 
Dutch  King  William.  John  Hig^* 
landman  in  Glasgow  singfr— 

"  And  there  she  mw  a  meikk  man 

Riding  on  a  hoiso— 
And  di  she  pe  a  poor  man. 

And  no  hae  many  daes  I 
The  biosuei  pe  a*  worn  off  hers  feet. 

And  ahe  tee  a*  her  taes !" 

On  all  sides  we  see  monuments  of  our 
want  of  an  original  taste,  and  andent 
works  pressed  into  modem  service. 
Your  oorreq^wndent  forgets  the  linea 
of  the  poet, 

**  Bach  author  was  to  him  wdl  known* 
Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own." 
Let  none  suppose  I  mean  to  censure 
these  andent  and  immortal  works  of 
Greece — ^that  I  do  not  fed  their  ex«  ' 
cellence  or  the  honour  and  the  glory 
they  confer.  They  are  noble  efforts  it 
human  genius,  nor  do  I  withhold  my 
applause  from  the  masdve  and  solid 
structures  of  the  Egyptians — a  people 
who  consulted  duration  more  than  dis- 
play. But  all  those  works  illustrate 
the  men  and  the  time,  and  thdr  Teat&f 
ration  in  Scotland  will  recal  the  de» 
parted  glory  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  and 
show  the  Scotch  to  be  miserable  co« 
pyists  of  fine  marble  in  coarse  stone. 
Let  us  not  look  at  Scotland  and  her 
heroes  and  sages  through  Greek  spec- 
tades — let  us  make  something  sucn  as 
Pliidlas  might  have  done  had  he  been 
a  Scotchman.  There  is  abundance  of 
genius  extant  for  loftv  undertakings. 
We  are  by  no  means  defident  in  na- 
tive works  of  an  original  spirit — ^look 
at  the  noble  reliques,of  Saxon  and  Go- 
thic architecture;  they  want  the  sim- 
plicity, and  perhaps  the  solidity,  of  the 
Greek  temples ;  but  they  are  decidedly 
original— tney  reflect  no  other  people 
— ttiey  remind  us  not  of  Greece  or 
Egypt — and  they  have  a  solemn  gran- 
deur, and  richness,  and  variety,  which 
do  honour  to  the  inventor.  What 
does  your  correspondent  say  to  this  ? — 
perhaps  he  calls  it  "  the  entangled  la- 
byrinth of  blue-eyed  barbarians."  Ad- 
miring the  Gothic  as  I  do,  I  mean  not 
to  recommend  it«-I  mentioned  it  to 
show  that  originality  was  not  a  hope- 
less matter — that  excellence  was  to  be 
fovLlid  elsewhere,  and  of  later  invention. 
The  Greek  has  a  nobler  exterior  than 
the  Gothic,  is  perhaps  less  expensive 
in  execution,  and  at  all  events  more 


Deeoratiaiu  of  EtUnhargL 
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tdaBAve  and  solid— 4natten  of  ptime 
importance.  The  exterior  of  a  Gothic 
buuding  seems^  at  a  distance,  like  a 
hugeh^;  the  Grecian,  even  in  niins^ 
has  a  noble  outside,  fiut  I  cannot  ex- 
tend this  praise  to  the  Parthenon,  which 
presents  an  unvaried  roof,  and  seems 
not  to  equal  the  beauty  of  some  other 
ancient  temples.  I  feel  afraid  the  Gal- 
lon Hill,  (if  it  is  the  Calton  now  that 
it  once  was,  for  I  cannot  look  out  at 
any  window  and  see  the  tricks  which 
improvement  has  been  playing  with 
tms  admired  rock),  would  be  too  large 
a  base  for  this  buUdiug,  the  mountain 
would  detour  the  monument — ^you 
must  have  a  building  of  colossal  mag- 
nitude to  associate  with  this  mighty 
pedestal.  I  am  surprised  that  your 
coirespondent  did  not  feel  some  classi- 
cal scruples  about  recommending  a 
hill,  even  of  solid  rock,  for  the  sdte  of 
his  Parthenon ;  he  knows  the  Athe- 
nians were  a  curious  and  scrupulous 
people  about  the  foundations  for  their 
national  works — they  looked  forward 
and  contemplated  defiance  to  the  re- 
volutions of.  nature,*  as  well  as  the 
machinations  of  man,  and  built  one  of 
their  fairest  temples  in  a  morass,  where 
it  was  less  liable  to  earthquakes  than 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill.    Your  cor- 
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respondent  forgot  this,  else  he  might 
have  advised  yoii  to  build  your  monu- 
ment in  the  North  Loch. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  name  a  few 
matters  I  should  have  lamented,  and 
which  would  have  happened  had  all 
been  arranged  according  to  the  style 
and  taste  of  your  correspondent— I 
should  have  lamented,  had  ShakiBpeare 
dipped  and  squared  his  romantic 
Saxon  drama  by  the  straight  line  of 
Euripides— I  should  have  lamented, 
had  Milton  chosen  some  potent  and 
well  booted  Greek  for  his  hero  ra- 
ther than  the  Great  Fiend — ^and  sung 
of  Hercules  and  "  Laeedemons  hollow 
glen  profound,"  rather  than  of  Belse- 
bub  and  the  bottomless  pit — I  should 
have  lamented,  had  Walter  Scott  list- 
ened to  the  voica  of  the  critics— had 
not  remonstrated  in  verse, 
**  Nay,  Eiskine,  nay,  on  the  wild  bill 
Let  the  wild  heath^ower  flonriih  still  ;** 
but  thrown  his  immortal  lavs  of  ehi«- 
valry  into  the  Ettrick  or  the  Tweed, 
and  squandered  his  powers  on  the 
demigods  or  the  antediluvians.  All 
this  I  would  have  lamented,  and  though 
my  sorrow  might  be  less,  I  would  oonsi- 
der  a  Scottish  Parthenon  something  in 
the  same  taste. — ^Your  humble  servant, 

A  JOURNEYMAN  MASON. 


EMIGRATION  TO  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


When  the  public  mind  is  directed  to 
any  interesting  and  important  subject, 
innumerable  scribblers  are  ever  on  the 
alert  with  placards  and  pamphlets  to 
amuse,  if  not  to  satisfy  tlie  popular 
curiosity.  Temporarv  and  taking  title 
pages  serve  to  get  on  edition  upon  e- 
dition  of  the  veriest  trash,  while  books 
of  the  most  solid  information,  if  not 
wholly  unknown,  are  very  partially 
consulted.  It  may  be,  that  men  of 
real  talent  and  knowledge  feel  some 
reluctance  in  appending  their  names  to 
such  undignified  and  ephemend  tracts 
as  are  calculated  in  a  snort  and  hum- 
ble form  to  give  information  to  the 
ignorant.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that 
upon  questions  of  importance,  seldom 
do  those  address  the  public  who  have 
already  gained  its  respect  by  more  ela* 
borate  treatises,  and  who  therefore  are 
best  qualified  and  entitled  to  write  in 
detail.  On  the  subject  before  us. 
Emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
we  could  indeed'  have  wished  that  Mr 


Barrow  had  compressed,  in  the*  com* 
pass  of  a  cheap  pamphlet,  all  the  valu- 
able information  to  be  gleaned  from 
his  excellent  ''  travels  to  the  interior 
of  Southern  Africa."  Instead  of  this, 
however,  there  have  appeared  "  a 
Guide  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 
&c."  abounding  in  every  variety  of 
blunder  and  error,  and  also,  '*  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Calendar,"  a  mere  re- 
print, with  a  flimsy  preface,  of  the  an- 
nual almanack,  printed  in  the  colony. 
These,  nevertheless,  have  been  puflTed 
and  placarded  with  most  audacious 
quackery  in  every  comer  of  the  town. 
We  hieive  been  at  some  pains  to  pro- 
cure every  necessary  information,  and 
although  in  a  former  Number  we  en- 
deavoured to  afibrd  a  general  view  of  the 
Cape  and  its  facilities,  we  are  induced 
to  dwell  upon  some  points  which  we 
had  not  leisure  just  then  to  discuss  ; 
and  moreover,  as  the  subject  itself  is 
becoming  hourly  more  extensively 
popular     and     seriously    important. 
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Emigraiion  io  the  Qipe  of  Good  Hope. 
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the  Cdonial  Office  in  Downing  Street 
has  issued  the  two  following  circulaTs, 
which  at  once  explain  the  encourage* 
meat  and  conditions  held  out  by  goTem* 
ment  on  the  sulgect  of  emigration  to 
theC^pe: 

No  I. 
««  Downing  Street^  London,  1919. 

**  I  have  to  acquaint  you  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  the  that  the 

fdUowing  are  the  oooditioM  under  which  it 
IS  piEOpoeed  to  give  encouiagenient  to  enii> 
gration  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

**  The  raffenngi  to  which  many  indi?!- 
dnalt  hate  been  ezpoied,  who  have  emi; 
grated  to  his  Maje8ty*s  foreign  posBeMions, 
unconnected  and  unprovided  with  any  capi. 
tal,  or  even  the  means  of  support,  havuur 
been  Tcry  afflicting  to  themsdveit,  and 
emially  buithensome  to  the  colonies  to 
wnich  they  have  proceeded,  the  government 
have  determined  to  confine  the  application 
of  tile  money  recently  voted  bv  address  in 
the  House  it  Commons,  to  those  persons 
who  possessing  the  means  will  en||^  to 
cany  oat,  at  tte  least,  ten  able-bodied  indi^ 
viduals  above  eighteen  yean  of  age,  with  or 
widioat  fiuniUes,  the  government  always 
Rserving  to  itself  the  right  of  sdecting  from 
the  seven!  offers  made  to  them,  those  which 
■uijr^  prove  upon  examination  to  be  most 


**  In  order  to  give  some  security  to  the 
government,  that  the  persons  undertaking 
to  make  these  establishments  have  the 
means  of  doing  w,  every  person  engsging 
to  take  out  tne  abovementioned  number 
cf  persons  or  fkmilies  shall  deposite  at 
die  rate  of  tea  pounds  (to  be  repdd  as 
hereafter  mentioned)  for  every  family  so 
tskcn  out,  provided  that  the  &mi]y  does  not 
eonsist  of  more  than  one  man,  one  woman, 
and  two  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
sgsu  AH  children  above  the  number  of  two 
wSL  be  to  be  paid  for,  in  addition  to  the  de» 
posite  abovementioned,  in  U^e  proportion  of 
nve  ponnds  for  every  two  chudrai  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  five  pounds  for 
every  person  between  the  ages  &  fourteen 


«*  In  considerstion  of  this  deposite,  a  pas- 
sage shall  be  provided  at  the  expense  of 
govcenment  for  the  settlers,  who  snail  also 
be  TJrtuallfd  fiom  the  time  of  their  em- 
barkation until  the  time  of  their  landing  in 
the  colony. 

**  A  grant  of  land,  under  the  conditions 
heeeafter  mea&tA,  shall  be  made  to  him  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  acres  for  every  such 
person  or  family  whom  he  so  takes  out; 
ooe-tfaiid  of  the  sum  advanced  to  govern- 
ment on  the  outset,   shall  be  repaid  on 


hnding,  when  the  victnaffing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government  sfaaU  cease.  A  fur- 
ther proportion  of  one-thiid  shsU  be  repaid 
as  soon  as  it  shall  be  certified  to  the  gover- 
nor of  the  colony  that  the  settlers  under  the 
direcUon  of  the  person  taking  them  out,  are 
actually  located  upon  the  limd  assigned  to 
them,  and  the  remainder  at  the  expiration  of 
three  months  from  the  date  of  their  location* 

'*  If  any  parishes  in  which  thero  may  be 
a  redundsjicy  of  population,  shall  unite  in 
selecting  an  mtelligent  individual  to  proceed 
to  the  Cape,  with  settlers  under  his  direc- 
tion, not  less  in  number,  and  of  the  deserip* 
tion  abovementioned,  and  shall  advance  mo- 
ney in  the  proportion  abovementioned,  the 
government  will  grant  land  to  such  an  indi- 
vidual at  the  rate  of  100  acres  for  every  hesd 
of  a  family,  leaving  the  parish  at  fiber^  to 
make  such  conditions  with  the  individual,  or 
the  setders,  as  may  be  calgilatfd  to  prevent 
the  parish  becoming  again  diaijgeabie  with 
the  maintenance  of  such  settlers  m  the  event 
of  their  return  to  this  country. 

**  ButnooSbsof  this  kind  will  be  ac- 
cepted, unless  it  sfaaU  be  elear  that  the  per* 
sons  proposing  to  beeome  settleis  shall  hate 
distincdy  given  their  consent,  and  the  head 
of  each  fiimily  is  not  infirm  or  inaqpabls  of 
work. 

«*  It  is  ftirtfier  proposed,  that  in  any  ease 
in  which  one  hundred  fiunilies  proceed  to- 
gether, and  appljr  for  leave  to  cany  out 
with  them  a  minister  of  thdr  own  persna- 
sion,  government  will,  upon  their  being  ac- 
tually located,  assign  a  salary  to  the  mi- 
nister whom  th^  may  have  selected  to  ac- 
eonmany  diem,  if  he  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Statfe 

•*The  hmds  wiD  be  granted  at  a  ouit  rent 
to  be  fixed,  which  rent,  however,  wul  be  re- 
mitted for  the  first  ten  years ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years  (during  which  the 
psrty  and  a  number  of  families,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  for  every  hundred  acres  must 
nave  resided  on  the  estate,)  the  land  shall 
be  measured  at  the  expense  of  government, 
and  the  holder  shall  obtain,  without  fee,  his 
tide  thereto,  on  a  perpetual  quit  rent,  not 
exoMing  in  any  case  two  pounds  sterling, 
for  every  hundred  acres ;  subject,  however, 
to  this  clause  beyond  the  msojIX  reserva- 
tuKis*;  that  the  land  shall  become  forfeited 
to  'government,  in  case  the  party  shall  a- 
bandon  the  estate,  or  not  bring  it  into  culti- 
vation within  a  given  number  of  years. 

'*  I  am,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser- 
vant 

**  P.  S.  In  order  to  ensure  the  arrival  of 
the  settlers  at  the  Cape,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pUnting  season,  the  transports  will  not 
leave  this  country  until  the  month  of  No- 
vember." 


*  The  usual  reservations  are  the  right  of  the  crown  to  mines  of  precioas  stones,  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  to  make  such  roads  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  eonvenisnoe  of  the  co- 
lony. 


£migraiion  to  Mf  Capi  ofQood  Hope, 
NoIL 


[Od. 


IkmnUtg  Street^  London^ 

•«  8iK,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 

,  I  am  directed  by  Earl 
Bathurst  to  acquaint  you,  that  as  the  circu- 
lar letter  distinctly  specifies  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  assistance  which  will  be  grant- 
ed to  indiTiduals  iHio  may  be  allowed  to 
proceed  as  aetders  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  together  with  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  that  assistance  can  be  given  to 
them.  It  if  only  necessary  to  refer  you  to 
that  document,  and  to  add,  that  no  proposal 
can  be  accepted  which  is  not  framea  in  con* 
fiwmity  with  the  offer  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
yiBnime|it.| 

**  With  reference  to  your  particular  en- 
foifies  respecting  the  mode  pi  which  the 
views  of  the  setUers  may  best  be  attained, 
I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  is  not  in 
Ead  Bathurst's  power  to  communicate  to 
you  that  species  or  information,  which  can 
most  properly  be  affbrded  by  the  practical 
i^riculturist,  or  obtained  upon  the  spot 

**  The  settlers  will  be  located  in  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  ookmy,  not  far  Irom  the  coast  \ 
end  in  allnaing  to  them  the  lands  which 
gotenimcnt  b«Te  "S*^  ^  Vot  to  them, 
Ifaeir  intarests  and  their  wishes  will  be  con* 
suited  and  attended  to  as  far  as  mi^  be 
ooDsistent  with  the  public  interests  of  the 
colony. 

**  The  settlers  will  be  enabled  to  pufdiase 
a  limited  quanti^  of  a^ncultural  imple- 
ments in  tne  colony,  at  prime  cost;  al- 
though they  are  not  debanred  ftom  taking 
with  them  a  moderate  eupply  of  these  arti- 
des,  as  well  as  necessaries ;  and  they  will 
'find  no  difficulty  in  puvoiiasing  seed  com  ift 
the  colony. 

••  The  settlers  will  not  find  habitationf 
ready  for  their  receptbn. 

■'  The  persons  under  whose  direction  a 
party  of  settlers  proceed,  is  at  liberty  to  se- 
cure their  services  by  any  legal  agreement 
into  which  they  may  thiaik  proper  to  enter. 

*'  The  new  settlement  will,  of  course,  be 
ffovemed  according  to  the  laws  in  force  in 
9ie  colony. 

'*  In  conclusion,  I  b«g  to  observe,  that  it 
must  be  left  to  the  persons  taking  out  set- 
tlers, to  form  their  own  opinion  as  to  the  a- 
mount  of  the  pecuniary  means  with  which 
they  should  be  provided,  in  order  to  support 
the  persons  placed  under  their  directions, 
and  ensure  the  success  of  theb  undertaking. 

**  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant" 

Such  are  the  official  documents. 
They  have  certainly  been  framed  with 
very  great  and  laudable  caution. — 
Thougn  it  be  highly  impolitic  to  damp 
the  spirit  of  enterprise^  it  is  both  wise 
and  just,  honestly  to  announce  the 
terms  upon  which  alone  proposals  can 
be  received.  That  these  terms  have 
nothing  to  deter,  is  abundantly  evi- 


dent from  the  multiplicity  of  applicft* 
tions  that  have  been  made,  botn  hj 
letter  and  in  person,  at  Lord  Bathunt^i 
office.  We  understand,  from  pret^ 
good  authority,  that  these  have  »« 
mounted  to  upwards  of  ten  thousaiid* 
Of  the  advantages  and  capabilities  of 
this  settlement  we  have  given  already 
our  most  decided  conviction.  And  u 
any  fresh  argument  or  ftirther  evi-* 
dence  were  needed,  we  would  confi* 
dentlv  derive  it  from  the  great  suocesf 
that  nas  attended  the  meritorioos  es:<« 
ertions  of  the  Moravian  brethren  in 
South  Africa.  They  have,  indeed^ 
made  a  wilderness  into  a  fruitftil  land^ 
and,  a  yet  more  arduous  and  grate- 
fill  conquest,  thev  have  convert^  the 
indolent  degraded' Hottentot  into  an 
active  moral  member  of  society.  The 
root  chosen  for  their  chief  settlemenfcj 
Gnadenthall,  was,  a  few  yean  agpo,  * 
perfect  waste ;  at  present  ttiis  misaiaii-^ 
arv  settlement  is  one  of  the  most  bean* 
tirul  and  thriving  villages  in  the  oo« 
lony.  We  cannot  resist  transcribing 
Mr  Barrow's  account  of  this  deltghtftu 
spot 

«■  Tlicse  people,**  the  Moravians,  **  have 
been  several  years  m  the  colony,  for  the'es^ 
press  purpose  of  instructing  the  Hottentots 
m  the  doctrines  of  Christianity^  but  met 
with  litHe  success,  in  the  object  of  their 
mission,  under  the  Dutch  government- 
Early  in  tile  morning,  I  was  awakened  bw 
some  of  the  finest  vmces  I  ever  heard ;  and* 
on  looking  out,  saw  a  group  of  female  Hot* 
tentots  sitting  on  the  ground.  It  was  Sun- 
day, and  they  had  assembled  thus  early  to 
diant  the  morning  hymn.  They  were  tJk 
neatiy  dressed  in  printed  cotton  gowns.  A 
sSght  so  ver^  dificrent  from  what  we  had  hi- 
therto been  m  the  habit  of  observing,  with  re- 
gard to  tiiis  unhappy  class  of  bcmgs,  could 
not  fail  of  bong  grateful.  The  missionaries 
themsdves  were  men  of  a  middle  age, 
plam  and  decent  in  their  dress,  meek  and 
humble  in  their  deportment,  but  intelligent 
and  lively  in  oonvecsation,  zeaknis  in  the 
cause  of  their  mission,  but  free  from  bi- 
Mtzy  and  enthuriasm.  Every  thing  about 
me  place  partook  of  that  neatness  and  stm- 
pliaty,  which  were  the  strongest  features  in 
the  outline  of  this  character.  The  chur^ 
thnr  had  constructed,  was^  a  plain  neat 
building ;  their  miU  for  grinding  com  was 
superior  to  any  in  the  colony ;  their  garden 
was  in  high  order,  and  produced  abundance 
of  v^etables  for  the  use  of  the  table.  Al- 
most every  tilling  that  had  been  done  was  bv 
the  labour  of  their  own  hands.  Eaca 
(miasionaiy)  had  learned  some  useful  pro* 
fession.  One  was  well  skilled  in  every 
branch  of  smithes  work,  the  second  was  a 
shoemaker,  and  the  third  a  tailor.  The 
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BottentoH  five  fa  mill  Iniis  diipdMd  om 
die  vftllejr,  to  each  of  wfaSch  was  BtUdied  k 
1^  of  gnmod  for  rusing  vegetables.^ 
Their  houses  afid  garde&s  w«re  very  aent 
and  ennfottable,  tttxmben  of  the  poor  ih 
Bn^atid  Dot  so  good,  and  hw  bettct.  Sodi 
of  tiie  HotteAtot*  as  chuse  to  learn  a  trade, 
ive  paid  for  their  labodr  as  soon  as  tibef  cab 
earn  wages.  Some  Mre  themsdves  out  to 
Ae  ndffhbonring  fkrmers;  others  make 
mats  and  brooms  for  sale*  some  breed  poul- 
try, and  others  find  metos  to  subsist  l^ 
Aor  cattle,  dieep,  and  hottas.  There  ap- 
peand  no  violeht  sseal  on  the  part  of  tte 
misBSoiianes  to  swell  the  catalogue  ci  chris- 
tian eonverts.  Their  firrt  great  object 
•eemed  to  be,  to  make  men  nappy,  thit 
Asy  muht  afterwards  become  virtuous.*'— 
Banowli  Travels,  voL  I»  pp.  906,  9.  10. 
11. 

Notting  can  be  more  eucouraging 
to  settlers  than  such  a  picture.  Here 
ste  a  feir  men  opposed  by  the  govem* 
nent  tliea  ia  being*  meetii^  with 
every  ditticaky,  ind  £aring  every  ob- 
loquy, and  yet  triumphkig  over  lul  by 
their  patience  and  persererance.  We 
have  ourselves  visited  this  Moravian 
village,  and  have  found  Mr  Barrow's 
description  most  exactly  verified.  No- 
thing caa  equal  the  cleanliness  of  the 
mianoiMrT  houses,  rendered,  nerhsps, 
more  striking  and  acceptable  from  the 
ootttrast  wit£  the  flltlnr  and  oomftrt- 
fess  habltatbns  of  the  Dutch  boor. 

The  Kuure  Veldt  appears  to  be  the 
part  of  the  colony  where  the  new  Eng- 
liah  settlers  are  to  be  fixed.  All  ac- 
counts conciir  in  representing  this  as 
one  of  the  most  finutful  parts  of  the 
colony.  Since  the  Cape  regiment  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  fWmtierft, 
the  Kaffen  have  made  flcouentsnd 
destructive  incursions  skmg  these  In^t- 
uriant  though  now  almost  deserted 
tracts.  However,  there  is  little  to  be 
dreaded  from  this  barbarous  people, 
should  the  ooimtry  be  well  stocked 
with  British  fiirmers.  Though  a  crud, 
the  Kaffiffs  are  a  eowardly  people; 
and  the  military  efflirts  that  are  at  this 
moment  directed  sgdnst  diem  by  the 
oohnnal  government,  will  doubtless 
drive  them  beyond  the  frontier  of  the 
colon  V,  (the  great  fish  river^)  and  de- 
ter them>  we  trust  effectiudly,  from 
breaking  treaties  which  they  have 
so  sotemnljr  pledged,  and  yet  so  dis- 
graceAiHy  infrti^ed.  A  missionary 
settlement,  oslled  Theopolis,  has  been 
latdy  estalflished  hete  bekmgiug  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  What 
success  has  attended  this  tecent  insti- 
tution we  do  not  exactly  know ;  but 
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we  ere  sorry  to  Me»  fhmi  the  new** 
topers,  that  the  common  enemy,  the 
Kaflfers,  have  tnade  an  irrupdon,  and 
stolen  away  the  greater  part  of  thdr 
cattle.  If  these  marauders  are  not 
subdued  bvmainfbree,  there  will  be 
no  end  to  thdr  excesses. 

Great  and  increasing  as  are  the  fit>* 
cilities  of  the€ape,  oonsidetcdin  an  a^* 
gricttltural  view,  there  is  ahother  point 
most  worthy  of  sttentiob,  and  wiikh 
we  omitted  in  ottr  former  reitHfrks  oti 
this  subject;  and  that  is,  ifii  geagtth 
phical  situation.  Its  positiott  on  this 
globe  is  so  commanding  a  featare>  iktt 
the  bare  inspection  ef  a  map  must  at 
once  prove  its  importance  and  value  iti 
this  respect.  It  nss  been  not  unspdV 
called  the  key  to  India.  As  a  middle 
stotion  between  Grfeat  Britain  And  Iff- 
dia,  enjoying  a  mild  tempemtiire  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  each,  the  Capb 
is  most  adapted  to  fbrm  the  habits  and 
inure  the  constitution  of  the  soMitilr 
fbr  India.  Among  the  recruits  sent 
out  duect  from  this  oountry  fbr  this 
service,  ft  hss  been  said  that  not  mot^ 
than  three  out  of  five  aire  cakukted 
upon,  as  likely  to  be  efficient  on  thehr 
arrital  in  Indui,  and  of  those  who  ar- 
rive in  tolerable  health,  a  great  pro- 
portion may  be  expended  in  tiie  sea- 
soning for  so  hot  a  climate.  But  it  is 
not  only  as  a  nursery  for  Indian  troops 
thst  the  Cape  is  important.  Its  ceif- 
tral  situation  most  peculiarly  fits  it 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Its 
distance  nrom  New  Holland  tt  the  voy« 
age  of  three  weeks,  from  Brazil  a 
month,  from  the  West  Indies  six 
weeks,  and  two  months  from  tbe 
coasts  of  Malabar  and  CoromandeL-^ 
With  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  A« 
fiica  and  the  adjacent  islands,  it  com- 
mands a  ready  commtinication  at  M 
seasons  of  the  year.  Strange,  how- 
ever, to  sav,  that  the  Cape  Ims  My 
been  considered  by  the  £ast  Indhi 
Company  as  a  place  of  refreshment  for 
theit^  homeward-bound  ships.  The 
agent  of  the  Company  at  the  Cape,  it 
is  true,  exposes  occasionally  to  flide  a 
few  chests  of  tea,  or  boles  of  musKn 
and  nankeen.  All  the  other  artides 
come  out  second  hand  fitmi  England 
at  an  enormous  and  extravagant  price. 
Surely  this  is  a  narrow  policjr  towaids 
a  colony  now  decidedly  Enghsh.  "  It 
is  a  notorious  foot,"  says  a  late  trriter 
on  the  subject,  "  that  the  present  po- 
licy of  the  Company  has  given  rise  to 
a  very  considerable  contraband  trade 
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between  America  and  the  East  Indies,    msin  omim  of  that  indokfiQc  and  want  of 
Thi^t  trade  would  certainly  oeaae,  if    enogy  which  ia  a  prindpd  feature  in  the 


the  Americans  caold  come  to  an  In- 
dian market  at  the  Cape." 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks,  with- 
out reverting  to  a  subject,  which  we 
deem  of  vital  consequence  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  settlement;  namely,  its 
government  and  laws.  Whatever 
may  be  the  views  or  the  efforts  of  the 
colonial  secretary  in  this  country; 
however  encouraging  and  practicable 
may  apnear  the  prospects  held  out  to 
the  settler,  still,  if  the  governor  at  the 
Cape  does  not  enter  zealously  and  sin- 
cerely into  the  project,  it  will  assured- 
ly and  fatally  ml  If  the  matter  be 
forced  upon  the  local  authorities,  how- 
ever the  letter  may  be  preserved,  the 
spirit  of  the  plan  will  be  defeated.  It 
might  indeed  seem  as  a  matter  pre- 
cluding doubt,  that  colonial  governors 
should  implicitly  obey  the  wishes,  and 
more  especially  the  commands  of  their 
superiors  at  home.  So  unaccustomed, 
however,  as  these  governors  are  to  be 
opposed;  so  tenacious  of  authority, 
and  jealous  of  dictation,  as  their  si- 
tuation naturally  makes  them,  pre- 
tences will  never  be  wanting  to  evade 
instructions  from  this  country  at  all 
opposing  their  pr^udices  or  their 
power.  Were  the  laws  of  England, 
and  a  r^;ular  council  established,  in- 
stead of  the  confused  and  contradic- 
tory laws  now  in  force,  and  the  mere 
ipte  dixit  of  the  governor,  the  British 
emigrant  might  repair  to  the  Ci^  in 
safety.  At  present  there  are  few,  we 
fear,  who,  having  resided  any  length 
of  time  in  the  colony,  will  not  depbre 
the  monstrous  union  of  undefined 
laws  and  despotic  authority. 

Thus  far  we  had  written,  when  a 
pamphlet*  was  put  into  our  hands, 
horn  the  pen  of  Mr  Burchell.  We 
are  most  happy  in  having  an  opportu- 
nity of  qujuifying  our  strictures  on 
temporary  tracts,  by  some  quotations 
fWmi  these  able  and  valuable  ''  Hints." 
Mr  Burchell  has  been  for  a  length  of 
time  in  South  Africa,  and  has  travel- 
led further,  we  believe,  than  any  other 
Englishman  into  the  interior.  There 
are  few  men  better  qualified  to  give  in- 
formation respecting  the  Cape.— But 
we  shall  proceed  to  our  extracts. 

"  The  facility  with  which  the  neeeuazies 
of  life  an  procured,  has  pcihaps  been  the 


chancter  of  the  pieient  inhabitants  of  the 
eok>ny ;  over  whom  a  Britiih  emipant,  oir- 
lying  with  him  the  industry  and  knowledge 
of  hu  own  countiy,  would  have  a  thousand 
advantages,  and  would  be  the  means  of 
bringing  to  light  the  real  ztsouicea  of  the 
coontry,  and  of  tuming  to  profit  many  va- 
luable productions,  now  passed  by  unob- 
served, or  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  of  no 
use.  Those  who  have  a  family  of  children* 
of  whom  at  least  two  or  direeareoldenoc^ 
to  be  useful,  will  derive  many  advantages 
from  their  numbers.  The  settlers  are  ad- 
vised to  take  with  them  a  moderate  stock  of 
clothes,  sufficient  to  last  them  for  two  or 
.  three  years ;  such  medicines  as  they  may 
judge  necessa^ ;  agricultural  and  garden 
implements ;  carpenter*s  and  smithes  tools ; 
and  whatever  manufactured  arti|les  they 
may  think  requisite  for  domestic  use ;  but 
not  to  encumber  themselves  with  any  tfabig 
not  essentially  neeeasary.  A  body  c^  eolo- 
nisiB  would  lequire  a  laige  area  of  land 
fit  for  agricukoie  and  pnture.  Thb  is 
nowhere  to  be  Ibund  within  the  colony, 
except  in  the  Zuure  Veldt  (Albany).^ 
This  tract  is  about  eighty  miles  by  fifW,  as 
measured  on  a  mju9»  or  100  bjr  fiO  of  In- 
yellinff  distance.  Tne  Sunday  river  bounds 
it  on  Uie  west,  the  ocean  on  the  south,  the 
Great  Pish  river  on  the  east,  and  the  in- 
habited part  of  the  colony  on  the  north.  It 
is  a  beautiftd  and  deligfatlul  country,  varied 
with  every  diveni^  of  aoenenr  md  tixAet ; 
abounding  in  herbage,  wood,  and  water; 
and  having  a  soil  capable  of  feeding  large 
herds  of  cattle,  and  of  producing  com  and 
v^etables  more  than  smlicient  for  the  sup- 
ply of  a  numerous  population.  The  greatest 
part  of  it  is  free  from  wood,  and  may  re- 
ceive the  plough  or  spade  immedisltdy. 
Within  the  first  twelvemonths  a  harvest  may 
be  rea^;  during  which  time,  to  supply 
immedurte  want,  two  or  three  etops  of  po- 
tatoes may  be  raised.  Here  also  the  vme 
may  be  cultivated  with  complete 


and  that  lucrative  branch  of  agriculture  may 
at  last  be  shared  by  the  British.  To  all 
these  advanta^  is  superadded  the  import- 
ant one  of  a  hne  of  coast  of  no  less  than  100 
miles,  ftom  which  an  immediate  supply  of 
fish  may  be  procured  towards  the  supportof 
the  infant  settlement  The  Great  Fish  iiver» 
at  its  mouth,  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  be- 
low London,  but  is  not  navigable  many 
miles  upwards.  A  jutty  canriea  out  beyond 
the  SUIT  would  ensure  a  safe  landing  for 
boats  at  most  seasons.  The  fine  harbour  of 
the  Njfsma  admits  ships  which  have  sailed 
out  with  cargoes  of  timber;  and  were  it 
possible  to  raise  the  sunken  rocks  at  its 
mouth,  it  would  be  the  most  elupble  spot  in 
the  whole  colony  fbr  a  town.  Iv  intioduce 
the  practice  of  weU-digging  would  be  to 
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doaUetfactdaeofdiitputof  Aftica.  The 
is  GnuUf-Reyn^t,  whieh  bidf 


frir  to  beooOM  a  oMuidenble  plaee.  The 
naumfi  mm  port  ii  Algoii  bty,  wkeseajuttf 
k  aR  that  it  rMviied fbrmakiiig  kading 
safe  and  caff.  Hen  the  cmigsaDta  dioald 
daemba^  and  not  at  Cape  Town.** 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  sach  matters^  we  earnestly 
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recommend  the  peruttd  of  this  modest 
and  intelligent  pamphlet ;  and  we  sin- 
cerely trust  the  author  may  be  induced 
by  its  success  to  fiilfil  his  promise,  of 
drawing  up,  for  the  use  and  g^uidance 
of  emigrants,  more  detailed  instruc- 
tions, accompanied  hy  all  the  informa- 
tion and  advice  essentially  necessary 
upon  the  subject 


LIFE  OF  ANTONIO  LAMBEftTACCI. 


From  the  **  Historie  MemorabiH  delta  CUta  di  Bologna  da  Gaspare  Bombaci," 
CConimuedfrom  Vol.  V.  Page  69. J 


The  narrHttve  of  the  events  which 
followed  immediately,  or  very  shortly 
after^  upon  those  last  recorded,  shall 
be  pursued  iii  the  words  of  our  histo- 
rian.' 

"  Imelda  Lambertacd,  and  Boniface 
Gieremei,  equal  in  birth,  in  the  graces 
of  person^  and  in  years,  to  each  other, 
beGune  inspired  by  a  reciprocal  pas- 
don  ;  and  tne  obstacles  which  the  an- 
cient lead  of  their  parents  opposed  to 
its  gratifidition,  proved  only  a  greater 
incitement  to  their  amorous  desires. 
The  damsel,  enflamed  and  agitated  by 
the  violence  of  her  new  passion,  dis- 
covered plainly  to  her  lover  her  heart 
in  her  looks,  and  betrayed  to  him  her 
most  secret  thoughts  by  the  changes 
of  the  colour  in  her  cheek,  as  if  they 
were  painted  on  her  countenance. 
The  youth,  well  understanding  the 
ti^  of  love,  so  much  the  more  re- 
joiced at  these  tokens  of  a  reciprocal 
afiection,  as  she  was  the  more  precious 
to  him  both  by  reason  of  her  birth 
and  of  her  beauty.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  felt  the  torment  of  not  being 
Me  to  find  means  to  obti^n  the  entire 
pooession  of  her,  on  account  of  the 
mtitaal  hatred  of  their  families,  rather 
smothered  than  extinguished ;  because 
althoagfh  all  occasion  of  offence  was. 
taken  away  by  the  reconciliation  he- 
Are  mendoned,  nevertheless  they  (the 
two  rival  families)  still  abhorred  the 
idea  of  union.  Despairing,  therefore, 
to  obtain  her  in  the  way  of  marriage, 
and  judging,  Drom  the  mutual  tokens 
tfaey  had  interchanged,  that  it  depend- 
ed ofttly  upon  him  to  proceed  farther, 
lie  deviMd  the  means  of  bemg  widi 
her  as  soon  as  possible,  not  less  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  impatience  of  his 
own  passion,  than  that  he  m%ht  not 
give  time  for  the  fickleness  of  the  fe- 
male sex  to  elude  him.  The  agree- 
ment of  their  wishes,  to  which  no^ 


thing  is  difficult,  made  their  path  of 
conduct  more  easy ;  nor  did  tlie  fear 
of  exposing  himself  to  the  danger  of  a 
thousand  accidents  retard  him ;  either 
because  every  one  thinks,  in  such 
cases,  that  he  is  the  favourite  of  for- 
tune, or  because  the  satisfaction  of  a 
vehement  passion  appears  the  most 
important  obiect  to  him  who  enter- 
tains it,  and  because  to  evince;,  in  the 
execution  of  his  designs,  less  daring 
than  a  woman,  is  deemed  the  f;reate8t 
disgrace,  and  the  basest  of  infamy. 
At  the  time  and  hour  resolved  upon, 
Bonifacio  was  introduced,  with  the 
greatest  possible  secrecy,  into  the 
chamber  of  Imelda.  The  supreme 
contentment,  the  ecstacy  of  joy,  which 
they  experienced,  may  be  more  readily 
imaging  than  it  can  be  described; 
and  I  shall  say  nothing  more  than 
that  they  would  not  have  exchanged 
their  then  present  condition  for  the 
highest  state  of  felicity  ever  granted 
to  be  enjoyed  on  earth.  But  contem- 
plate a  little  how  easily  the  desk;n8  of 
human  creatures  are  frustrate^  and 
with  what  dose  connexion  pleasure 
and  misery  are  linked  together !  While 
they  were  thus  engaged  together,  the 
brothers  of  the  damsel,  who  were  dis- 
porting themselves  for  the  evening  at 
an  entertainment  in  the  house  of  their 
neighbours,  the  Cacdaremid,  recdved 
information  of  the  fact,  as  is  probable, 
from  some  of  those  who  were  most 
bound  in  honour  and  duty  to  have 
kept  it  secret;  and,  immediately  on 
bdng  advertised  of  it,  they  sQently 
broke  away  from  their  company,  and 
on  reaching  their  own  mansion,  one 
of  them  laid  his  hands  on  a  poignard, 
the  point  of  which  he  anointed  with  a 
poisonous  unguent,  and  altogether 
softly  and  on  tiptoe,  approached  the 
chamber-door;  on  their  opening  which^ 
Imelda,  terriBed,  fled  to  the  other  end 
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of  the  apartment,  in  orcter  to  ocmeeal 
henelf.  Boni&eio  had  scaroe  time  to 
feel  the  influence  of  fear,  before  he 
found  himself  assailed  on  the  sudden, 
and,  pierced  with  many  wounds, 
breathed  (aa  it  were)  his  soul  out  in 
the  arms  of  his  murd^^rs,  who  threw 
the  body  into  a  water-course  that  ran 
close  by  the  walls  of  the  house,  while  it 
yet  palpitated  with  the  last  gasp  of  lifb. 
It  is  even  to  be  beUeyed  Uuit  they 
would  have  done  the  same  with  their 
own  sister,  if  it  were  not  that  either 
they  were  troubled  in  their  consdencea 
by  reason  of  that  which  they  had  alf 
ready  committed,  or  else  that,  haying 
■ougnt  her  through  the  apartment, 
they  were  unable  to  find  ner,  and 
Iherefine,  not  to  lose  time,  hastOy  flew 
to  Bologna.  Afi  soon  as  they  were 
departed  Imdda,  who  already  trem- 
bled at  the  bare  imaginations  of  the 
eyent,  nmenting  herself  of  having  a- 
bandoned  to  his  fate  the  beloveff  ob- 
ject, without  whom  life  could  ofl^r  no- 
thing that  is  desirable  to  her  imagina- 
tion, beating  her  bosom,  and  crying 
out  upon  herself  as  the  cause  of  so 
peat  a  calamity,  fbllowed  the  track  of 
blood  which  led  her  to  the  spot  where 
her  unhappy  lover  had  found,  befbre 
his  death,  his  place  of  sepulture. 
Thither  having  descended,  and  having 
there  made  ducovery  of  the  corpse, 
which  yet  retained  some  portion  of 
animal  neat  and  motion,  she  knelt 
down  beside  it,  and  as  if  it  possessed 
tile  power  of  sense  to  understand  her 
expressions,  asked  of  it  fbrgiveness 
ibr  her  ofi^ce  in  desertins  him  while 
afive,  with  so  great  tenderness,  and 
aoch  abundance  of  tears,  that  it  would 
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have  exdted  comfaawffli  !«  m 
U»  inexoraUe  than  death  iml'( 
then,  throwing  upon  him  to  kiat  hia 
enyenooMd  wonnda,  ami  imbibe  with 
hia  life's  bkiod  whataver  of  hla  spfait 
might  jet  linger  amid  the  veins  of 
its  ancient  habitation,— behold !  on  a 
sudden  she  felt  herself  wax  flunt  and 
feeble,  and  shortly  thereafter  lay  re< 
dined  insensible  on  the  bosom  of  her 
slaughtered  lover,  not  suspectins,  while 
she  breathed  her  last  sish,  that  she 
owed  her  ao  speedy  dissolution  to  any 
other  cause  than  toeyehemence  cf  her 
gri^  and  passion.  Next  morning  the 
event  was  made  public,  and  related  in 
divers  ways  according  to  the  interests 
and  attadiments  of  the  relators.  Pub- 
lic assemblies,  and  secret  cabals,  were 
spread  throughout  the  dty,  and  when 
at  last  the  truth  became  known,  i^  the 
aflair  had  really  happened,  some  mes( 
feared,  and  others  noped  fl>r,  the  com- 
mencement of  new  contests,  aa,  in  each 
individual,  a  regard  for  his  own  pri- 
vate advancement,  or  for  the  public 
weal,  was  most  piedominant  Never- 
thelesa  no  immediate  rising  or  com- 
motion ensued,  both  because  the  aci^ 
complices  in  4ie  deed  wore  at  a  dhn 
tance,  and  because  those  of  the  Lam- 
bertacd  who  remained  were  satisfied 
with  the  vengeance  taken  by  their  ab- 
sent brethren,  while  the  Giereme^ 
could  not  but  entertain  the  refiectiou 
that  the  injury  conunitted  by  fioni-» 
ikcio  was  deserving  of  puniuiment; 
and  therefore  suppose  it  probable  tha^ 
they  might  not  De  able  to  exqte  any 
classes  of  men  in  favour  of  their  quam 
rd." 

(To  he  continued. J 
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](^— TV  Auihor*$  Jleflectiotts   on  the 
Norman  Conquest. 


HxRB  then  we  may  behold  the  la- 
mentable overthrow  of  the  realm  of 
{Snghmd,  my  beloved  country!  whose 
klD^,  in  the  early  agea  of  Uieir  first 
dominion,  barbarous  in  person  and 
habit,  warlike  in  manners,  and  hea^ 
then  in  their  religion,  led  their  sub« 
jecta  to  victory,  and  subdued  their 
enemies  equally  by  their  cunning  and 
iheir  yalour.  But,  when  they  were 
^yertf  d  to  the  laith  of  Christ,  they 


surrendered  themselves  by  degrees  t» 
the  influence  of  rdigion,  and  neglected 
the  use  of  arms;  many  of  th^  as- 
suming the  monastic  habit ;  anAaeome 
at  Rome,  othera  in  their  own  coun- 
try, exchanging  their  temporal  for  n 
spiritual  kingdom.  Many,  who  still 
continued  in  the  world  OHring  their 
lives,  founded  churches  and  mcmas^ 
teriea  and  treasures  for  the  poor,  and 
in  short,  completed  all  the  good  works 
of  charity.  The  whole  island  shines 
so  refhlgent  with  the  light  of  martyrss, 
confesao^  a^  hdj  Wflra%  that  yoni^ 
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can  luDxUy  epter  any.  coosiderftble 
town  without  hearing  the  illustrious 
name  of  some  new  saint  invoked  within 
it.  At  lenfftbj  however^  charity  grew 
cold,  and  tne  golden  age  was  convert- 
ed into  an  age  of  clay:  then  the  works 
of  religion  fell  into  disusej  and  (as 
once  before  happened  in  the  invasion 
of  the  Danes^  so  now  ^^n  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  En^ifih  ov  the  men  of 
Normandy)  the  sins  of  the  people 
drew  down  their  own  destruction  up« 
on  their  heads.  For  the  nobles  of  the 
knd^  enslaved  by  their  sensual  appe- 
tites»  no  longer  went  early  in  the 
momiag  into  the  churches  as  Chris* 
tians  are  wont^  hut,  in  their  bed- 
chambers^  and  in  the  arms  of  their 
wivesj  heard  the  matin  service  and 
maases  read  over  to  them  in  liaste  by 
some  caidess  priest,  and  the  derka 
and  tbose  in  orders  were  so  destitute 
of  learning*  that  one  who  knew  hia 
grammar  was  an  olject  of  wonder  to 
all  the  rest  Their  potations  all  made 
in  common^  and  they  wasted  whol^ 
days  and  nights  also,  in  that  sort  of 
atiwly.  They  gorged  themselves  with 
(bod«  ai^d  drank  till  they  vomited  at 
.  thdr  banquets.  However,  you  are  not 
to  understand  this  of  all  men  equally; 
it  being  well  known  that  many  among 
that  nation,  of  all  condition  and  dig- 
nitiiB^  were  pleasing  to  God. 

II.— 7%tf  return  of  one  from  the  Grave 
to  visit  and  admonish  ^  Comjpanion^ 
Belated  under  /Af  ^ear  1078. 
AaouT  this  time,  there  lived  in  a 
toira  of  Britanny,  called  Nanteai  two 
clerka,  who  Iroin  their  boyhood  had 
been  ao  knit  together  in  the  bonds  of 
^endshi|>,  that,  if  necessity  required 
it,  either  would  have  sacrificed  his  life 
fia-  the  other.  Oqe  day  they  agreed 
together,  that,  whichever  of  the  two 
mould  first  die,  he  should  apipear 
within  thirty  days  to  the  survivor, 
wbelber  sleeping  or  waking,  in  order 
to  certify  to  him  the  state  of  things 
hereaftef,  and  what  is  the  condition  of 
soola  after  their  departure  from  the 
body;  so  that,  being  sufficiently  in- 
fbrmed  hereof,  he  might  thenceforth 
know,  which  of  the  opinions  main* 
taineaby  philosophers,  concerning  the 
aouV  was  fittest  to  be  embraced.  For 
the  Platonist  hold  that  the  death  of 
tho  body  doth  not  ej^tinguisl^  the  soul, 
but  disinisses  it  free4,  as  from  a  dun- 
geon, to  God,  from  whom>it  sprung; 
while  tbcEpicureans  contrariwise  assert 


that  the  sogl,  when  dismissed  from  the 
body^  vanishes  away  into  the  air  and  ig 
utterly  dissolved;  and  Theologiansj 
holding  a  still  diffbrent  opinion  con- 
cerning it^  maintain  that  souls  have 
three  mstinct  mansions  assigned  them 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  oody,  one 
in  heaven,  another  in  purgatory,  and 
the  third  in  hell ;  and  that,  as  those 
which  are  in  hell  shall  in  no  wise  be 
saved,  so  those  which  are  in  purga- 
tory shall  receive  mercy.  Now  it  fell 
out  that,  shortly  after  this  mutual 
pledge  was  given  and  accepted,  one  of 
the  friends  departed  on  a  sudden, 
without  having  confessed,  or  receive^ 
the  Viaticum.  The  other,  who  re- 
mained alive,  thought  continually  of 
the  promise  made,  out  waited  for  its 
accomplishment  till  the  end  of  the 
thirty  days  in  vain.  After  this  time 
had  expiied,  boneless  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise,  tie  had  begun  to  apply 
his  mind  again  to  other  affiiirs,  wheii, 
lo!  the  dead  man  appeared,  and 
thus  accosted  him,  "  Dost  thou  know 
me  ?**  he  asked.  "  I  do  know  thee,** 
answered  his  friend.  *'  Then,"  said 
he, ''  Oh  my  friend !  .my  coming  may 
(if  thou  choosest)  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  thee:  to  me  it  can  avail 
nothing.  For  the  judgment  of  God 
hath  gone  out  against  me,  and  I  am 
doom^,  miserable  that  I  am,  to  ever- 
lasting torments."  Then  the  living 
man  promised  that  he  would  give  all 
his  effects  to  the  church  and  to  the 
poor,  ai^  pass  all  his  davs  and  nighta 
^i  continual  prayer  and  fasting  fot 
the  redemption  of  his  departed  friend  ; 
but  the  apparition  answered  hin^ 
"  Nay,  that  which  I  have  said  is  fix* 
ed;  for,  because  I  departed  this  life 
without  rejpentance,  the  judgments  of 
God  are  just,  and  by  them  I  am 
plunged  into  Qxe  sulphureous  gulf  of 
nell,  where,  so  long  as  the  stars  roll 
rpund  Uie  pole,  and  the  waves  of  the 
aea  break  upon  the  shore,  I  shal} 
continue  to  oe  tormented  for  my 
sins.  Now,  that  thou  mayest  feeling- 
ly experience  only  one  of  my  innu- 
merable sufferings,  stretch  out  thin^ 
hand  to  receive  a  drop  of  my  bloody 
sweat,"  The' living  man  did  a^  h^ 
was  directed,  and  thereby  his  skin 
and  fiesh  were  perforated  as  by  a 
burning  caustic,  and  a  hole  was  made 
in  them,  large  enough  to  receive  a 
hazle  nut ;  but,  when  he  testified  the 
greatness  of  his  pain  by  his  exclama- 
Uona*  "T);aB  marV  resumed  the  appa- 
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ritkn^  ''win  remain  with  thee  till  the 
di^  of  thy  deaths  in  dreadful  remem- 
hninoe  of  iny  misery ;  therefore  ne- 
glect not  this  amazing  remedy,  but 
use  it  as  the  means  of  salvation ;  while 
thou  art  yet  able,  change  thy  garment, 
and  therewith  change  thy  mmd  also,  so 
as  thou  mayest  escape  from  the  anger 
of  thy  Creator."  To  this  the  livuig 
man  returning  not  a  word,  the  spectre 
looked  upon  nim  with  a  more  stem 
countenance,  and  said,  '*  miserable 
wretch !  if  thou  doubtest,  turn  thee 
and  read  this  writing."  And  there^ 
upon  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  which 
was  all  over  written  with  black  cha- 
racter, in  which  Satan  and  all  the 
legions  of  hell  were  made  to  return 
thanks  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical  or- 
der* for  that,  while  they  indulged 
without  restraint  in  their  own  pi&a- 
sures,  they  only  suffered  the  souls  of 
0uch  as  were  subjected  to  their  care^ 
through  their  n^lect,  to  descend  to 
hell  in  such  numbers  that  no  former 
ages  had  ever  seen  the  like.  After 
iniich,  the  apparition  vanished.  The 
livins  man  immediately  distributed 
all  his  goods  to  the  church  and  to  the 
poor,  and  took  upon  him  the  holy  habit 
at  the  monastery  of  Saint  Melan,  ad- 
mQnishing  all  pretent  of  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard;  who,  seeing  his  sud- 
den conversion,  exclaimed,  *'  fiehold 
what  the  hand  of  the  most  High  hath 
wrought !" 

III. — The  Character  and  Death  of 
Walter,  Bishqp  of  Durham,  Under 
the  year  1075. 
In  those  days,  Walter,  Bishop  of 
I>urham,  occupying  himself  in  secular 
concerns  to  the  prgudice  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Dignity,  bought  the  Earldom 
of  NorthumMrland  of  the  King,  and, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  presiaed  in  the  Courts  of 
Laical  Jurisdiction,  and  violently  ex- 
torted immense  sums  of  money  out 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  pro- 
vince, alike  nobles  and  serfs;  so  tnat, 
at  the  last,  the  people,  seeing  them- 
selves reduced  to  extreme  penury  by 
his  extortions  and  those  or  his  ser- 
vants, became  greatly  indignant  there- 
at, and  meeting  together  in  secret 
council,  unanimously  ordained  one 
and  all  to  attend  the  county  court, 
armed  to  rroel  injuries,  shoidd  neces- 
sity demand  it  Shortly  after,  they 
came  to  the  court  accwdingly,  witn 
spirits  determined  to  exact  justice  f^ 


their  several  wrongs,  of  which  they 
made  their  complaint,  demanding  re- 
dress ;  but  the  Bishop  arbitrarily  re- 
plied, that  he  would  do  them  no  jus- 
tice for  anv  wrong  of  which  they  so 
complained,  until  they  should  have 
paid  down  to  him  four  hundred 
pounds  of  lawful  money.  Then  one, 
speaking  for  the  rest  of  them,  asked 
hcense  of  the  bishop  to  consult  to- 
gether about  the  bishop's  demand^ 
that  they  might  return  their  answer 
the  more  advisedly;  which  license 
being  obtained,  wmle  they  were  con- 
sulting together,  one,  on  whose  jtidg- 
ment  ttieyhad  all  great  reliance,  hastuy 
said^  in  the  language  of  his  country^ 
''  Short  rede,  good  rede,  slea  ye  tne 
byshoppe;"  whereupon  they  all  of 
one  accord  flew  to  arms,  and  the 
bishop  was  cruelly  slain,  with  a  hun- 
dred men  of  his  train,  on  a  spot  dose 
by  the  river  Tine,  where  this  fktal 
coiurt  had  been  held  by  him. 

IV. — Foundation  of  the  Church  ofLin^ 

coin  by  Saint  Remigius,  Anno  1085. 
By  this  time  the  Normans  had  ac- 
complished the  will  of  God  over  the 
whole  English  nation,  and  hardly  one 
nobleman  of  English  birth  remained 
in  the  kingdom,  all  being  reduced  to 
a  state  of  servitude,  in  such  sort,  that 
it  became'  a  disgrace  to  be  called  an 
Englishman.  Then  did  ui\just  im- 
posts and  the  worst  customs  spring  up 
over  the  land;  and,  the  more  those 
in  authority  gave  judgment  according 
to  law  and  justice,  the  greater  was  the 
oppression.  They  who  were  called 
justiciaries  were  the  authors  of  all  in- 
justice. To  steal  a  deer  or  wild  goat 
was  punished  with  the  loss  of  signt ; 
nor  was  there  any  man  to  resist  such 
oppressive  laws.  For  this  cruel  king 
loved  beasts  of  chase  as  if  he  had  been 
the  father  of  them ;  so  that,  at  the 
last,  following  his  evil  counsels,  he 
enacted  that,  even  in  towns  where 
men  hold  discourse  together,  and  in 
the  churches  themselves  which  are 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God^ 
wild  deer  and  other  animals  should 
be  suffered  to  run  about  unrestrained. 
Whence  it  is  proverbially  asserted^ 
that  for  thirty  miles  and  more  the 
fhiitfiil  country  was  converted  into  a 
forest,  and  into  the  haunts  of  wild 
beasts.  In  the  construction  of  castles^ 
also,  this  king  exceeded  all  his  pre- 
decessors. Normandy  had  come  to 
him  by  hereditary  right;  Maine  he 
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had  acquired 'b]F  the  foree  of  his  arms; 
he  had  reduced  Armorick  Britain  to 
his  vassalage;  he  reigned  alone  in 
England  ;  he  held  Scotland  and 
Waitt  under  his  yoke;  but  he  was 
80  great  a  lover  of  peace^  that  a  maiden 
carrying  a  weisht  of  gold  mig^t  have 
walked  securely  through  the  whole 
island.  A  short  time  before  this^  he 
had  given  the  bishopric  of  Dorchester 
to  Remigius,  a  it^onk  of  Fescarap ;  but 
it  displeased  that  bishop  to  have  so 
inconsiderable  a  town  assigned  him 
for  his  see,  when  in  the  same  diocese 
was  the  city  of  Lincoln,  so  much 
move  worthy  to  be  an  Episcopal  resi- 
dence; wherefore^  having  purchased 
some  lands  on  the  top  of  the  YSSiy  he 
built  a  church  on  that  spot.  And  al- 
though the  archbishop  of  York  av 
serted  that  the  dty  belonged  to  his 
diocese^  Retoigius  made  litUe  account 
of  his  daim,  and  pnrsued  the  work  he 
had  80  commenced  with  such  dili- 
gence that  he  completed  it,  and  filled 
it  wiOi  a  clergy  most  approved  for 
doctrine  and  morals.  This  Remigius 
was  low  of  stature,  but  great  in  mind ; 
dark  in  colour,  but  not  in  works; 
once  he  had  been  accused  of  a  oon- 
^iracy  against  the  king,  but  one  of 
lus  servants  undertaking  the  purga- 
tion of  his  lord  by  undergoing  the 
<vdeal  of  red  hot  iron,  he  was  thus 
restored  to  the  love  of  the  king,  and 
wiped  clean  from  the  stain  of  ponti- 
fical disgrace.  Thus  was  fbunded  the 
modem  church  of  Lincoln. 

v.— JDMiM  of  JFiUutm  the  Conqueror. 

Anno  1087. 
This  same  year,  king  William  made 
hia  abode  in  Normandy  for  some  time, 
during  which  he  ddayed  the  war 
which  he  meditated  against  the  king 
of  France.  But  Phifip  abusing  his 
patience,  is  reported  to  have  scurri- 
lously  said,  "  The  king  of  England 
keeps  his  bed  at  Rouen,  like  a  woman 
on  childbed;  but  when  he  comes 
forth  to  his  churching  I  will  light 
hhn  to  church  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand candles."  The  king,  exasperated 
by  this  and  other  like  sarcasms,  in  the 
enaoing  month  of  August,  while  the 
com  was  on  the  ground,  the  grapes  in 
the  vineyards,  and  the  appl^  in  the 
orchards,  in  all  the  abundance  of  the 
season,  assembled  a  numerous  army, 
and  made  an  inroad  into  France, 
wasting  and  depopulating  the  country 
throu^  which  he  went.  Nothing 
oonld  appease  hia  resentment,  but  he 


resolved  to  avenge  the  insult  he  had 
received  at  the  cost  of  multitudes  of 
innocent  persons.  At  last  he  burned 
the  town  of  Mantes,  and  destroved  in 
the  flames  the  church  of  ihe  Blessed 
Virgin^  together  with  two  of  the  hdy 
Vestals  ^wno  remained  within  it,  be* 
lieving  tnat  even  in  that  extremitv  it 
was  not  lawful  for  them  to  quit  tneir 
habitation).  The  king,  rgoidng  in 
the  sight  of  this  destruction,  called  to 
his  people  to  heap  f\iel  upon  the  flames^ 
and,  approaching  himself  too  near  the 
conflagration,  contracted  a  fever  flrom 
the  violence  of  the  fire  added  to  the 
unwholesome  heats  of  the  autumnal 
season.  His  disorder  was  fVirther  in« 
creased  by  an  internal  rupture,  oo« 
casioned  by  leaping  a  ditch  on  horse- 
back, so  that  he  returned  to  Rouen  in 
great  pain  of  sickness ;  and^  as  his  fe» 
ver  grew  worse  fVom  day  to  day,  took 
at  last  to  his  bed,  being  compelled  by 
the  violence  of  the  dutemper.  The 
physicians  who  were  consulted  pre- 
dicted his  fast  approaching  dissolu« 
tion  from  an  inspection  of  his  water. 
In  an  interval  of  strength,  after  havins 
received  the  viaticum,  and  performed 
the  Christian  duty  oi  confession,  he 
bequeathed  Normandy  to  his  son  Ro- 
bert ;  England,  and  his  maternal  pos- 
sessions, together  with  his  treasures, 
to  William  RufUs.  He  commanded 
all  prisoners  to  be  released,  and  great 
sums  of  money  to  be  distributed  a^ 
mong  the  churches.  He  assigned  a 
sufficiency  for  the  repair  of  St  Mary's 
church,  lately  burned  by  fire;  and, 
bavins  thua  duly  settled  all  his  af- 
fiiirs,  he  died  on  the  8th  of  the  ides  of 
September,  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  his  reign  as  king  of  England,  and 
the  fifty-second  as  duke  of  Normandy, 
the  fifty-ninth  of  his  age,  and  the 
1088  th  of  the  holy  incarnation.  Hia 
body  was  conveyed  down  the  river 
Seine. to  Caen,  and  there  buried,  a- 
midst  a  large  concourse  of  prelates  of 
the  church. 

Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  the  con* 
queror,  was  in  France,  engaged  in  the 
war  against  his  father  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  and  William  Rufus  hasten- 
ed to  England,  while  he  was  yel  alive, 
conceiving  that  it  would  be  more  fbr 
his  advantage  to  undertake  that  voy- 
age immediately  than  to  wait  and  at* 
tend  his  father's  funeral.  Henry  alone, 
of  all  his  children,  was  present  at  that 
solemnity,  and  paid,  of  his  own  mo- 
ney, 100  pounds  of  silver  to  a  certain- 
knight  (whose  patrimony  extended  to 
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to  the  8^  itt  wlitch  th«  hody  of  the 
king  was  IniatteA),  in  order  to  te^ 
strain  his  toDgne  ^m  uttering  any 
reproach. 

However,  William  was  neither  slow 
nor  niggardly  in  the  spending  of  mo- 
ney. He  800U  hroucht  forth  all  the 
treasure  which  his  rather  had  accu- 
mulated at  Winchester,  and  charitably 
assigned  to  the  monasteries  large  sums 
of  gold,  together  with  fire  shillings  of 
Inlver  to  the  parish  churches,  ana  one 
hundred  pounds  to  every  county,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  poor.  Aner 
a  time,  moreover,  he  caused  his  &« 
ther's  tomb  to  be  ornamented  with  a 
profusion  of  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones.  After  these  things  he 
was  received  by  all  men  willingly  for 
their  kingi  and  reduced  all  England 
under  his  sul^ection,  and  obtain^  the 
keys  of  all  the  treasures;  in  doing 
which,  Lanfranc  was  of  no  small  as- 
sistance to  him;  by  whom  he  had 
been  educated,  and  consecrated  a 
kniffht,  during  his  father's  life-time. 
Bynim  also  he  was  crowned  king  of 
England,  on  the  day  of  the  holy  mar- 
tyrs Cosmus  and  Damian  ;  and  he  af- 
terwards spent  die  remaining  part  of 
'the  winter  in  peace.  Soon  a&rwards, 
however,  the  nobles  of  the  realm^  al- 
most all  of  them  (not  without  the  sin 
of  pegury),  made  war  against  him, 
although  crowned  king,  and,  adopting 
his  elder  brother,  ftoberti  to  govern  in 
his  stead,  committed  the  greatest  rar 
vages  aU  over  the  country. 

VL^~A    German  Count  devoured  hy 

Mia,  Anno  1089. 
In  these  days,  a  certain  German  count, 
who  had  been  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
emperor,  while  he  was  sitting  one  day 
at  table  in  a  melancholy  mood,  attended 
by  his  servants,  was  on  a  sudden  so  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  mice,  that 
there  appeared  to  be  no  means  of  escap- 
ing from  them.  So  great  was  the  num- 
ber, of  those  little  animals,  that  one 
mifl^thave  thought  no  country  on  earUi 
had  held  so  many  ;  and  the  servants, 
though  they  armed  themselves  with 
dubs  and  sticks  to  drive  them  away^ 
could  do  nothing  at  aU  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Tliey  seized  on  the  count  by 
their  teeth,  and  tore  him  in  a  terrible 
manner ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
clubs  and  staves,  not  one  of  them  was 
hurt;  for  the  servants  were  unable, 
with  all  their  endeavours,  to  strike  or 
wound  any  of  them.  Even  when  they 
carried  him  in  a  ship  out  to  sea,  stiU 


could  he  nowise  avoid  the  ihiy  of  the 
oUce ;  for  a  multitude  of  them  imme- 
diately plunged  themselves  into  the 
water,  and  swam  after  him,  and  gnaw- 
ed the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  ship, 
till  they  made  it  leak,  and  threatened 
all  on  hoard  with  certain  shipwreck. 
When  the  servants  found  this,  they 
made  again  for  the  shore  as  &st  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  the  mice  had  landed  before 
them,  and  fell  upon  him  again  as  they 
were  bringing  him  from  the  ship.  At 
last  he  was  entirely  torn  to  pieces  by 
them,  and  made  a  feast  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  their  horrible  htmger. 

VIL— DcaM  and  Character  of  Lan-^ 
francy  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Anno  1089. 
In  the  same  year  died  Lanfrand, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  pre- 
late, among  other  pious  works,  repttir- 
ed  the  greater  church  of  Christ  at  Can- 
terbury, built  offices  for  the  mobks, 
restored  the  dignities  of  the  church 
which  had  fallen  into  neglect  undeV 
his  predecessors,  recovered  many  lands 
which  had  been  alienated  firom  it. 
(among  others,  S5  several  manors,)  and 
constructed  two  inns  for  strangers 
without  the  city,  to  which  he  assign- 
ed out  of  his  own  possessions  a  suflS- 
cient  yearly  revenue  for  their  mainte- 
nance. He  repaired  the  church  Of 
Rochester,  ana  ordained  Hernost^  a 
monk  of  Bee,  to  be  Bishop  thereof; 
at  whose  consecration  was  that  verse 
found  upon  the  altar,  "  Cito  proferte 
stolam  ^imam/*  &c  which  the  arch- 
bishop mterpreted  to  predict  his  ap- 
proacninf  death.  And  so,  in  effect, 
he  died  mat  same  year,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gundulph,  a  monk  of  Bee, 
who  continued  there  to  the  time  of 
king  Henry.  He  reduced  to  its  foi;- 
mer  state  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Alban, 
the  blessed  proto-martyr  of  England. 
During  the  King's  absence,  he  govern- 
ed his  realm ;  yet  withal  found  ample 
time  for  study,  to  which  he  apphed 
himself  intensely.  He  endeavoured  to 
correct  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  corrupted  by  the  errors  of 
transcribers,  and  by  the  light  of  his 
emendations,  the  churdi  of  England, 
and  that  of  France  also,  do  to  this  day 
possess  the  benefit  of  being  enlighten- 
ed. After  his  death,  king  William  re- 
tained in  his  own  hands  almost  all  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  Englaiid, 
desnpiling  them  of  their  possessions, 
anofarming  them  as  it  were  to  persoi\s 
of  the  laity. 
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[The  Mettand  Society  of  Bdinboigh  had,  for  scmie  time,  entertained  the  idea  of 
pnMiahing  anmufly  a  aepiirate  volume  of  their  Trannctiont.  It  would  appear,  however, 
ttiat  diey  have  now  oome  to  the  xew>hition  of  Uying  thenr  lucubrations  before  the  public 
dmNU^  die  medhim  of  this  Joutnal— «  resohition  which  our  readers  will  easil/  believe 
has  aflbtded  us  the  most  sincere  pleasure.  Whether  the  whole  of  the  labours  of  these 
ingeniaas  gentlemen  may  be  such  as  to  tend  to  the  edification  of  our  readers,  remains 

Ct  to  be  proved.    With  r^;ard  to  the  very  interesting  paper  which  foUows  we  cannot 
ve  the  least  apprehension.  Editor.] 
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CoNsisxKiNO  the  excellence  which  the 
«Dcient8  attained  in  the  fine  arts,  it  i» 
astonishing  how  little  has  been  trans- 
nitted  to  posterity  respecting  the 
works  and  methods  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished artists ;  of  the  methods  of 
their  sculptors  we  literallv  know  no* 
thing ;  indeed  I  believe  that  many  a 
lesmGA,  fellow  imagines  that  Phimas 
and  Praxiteles  actually  worked  with 
the  chisel  and  mallet  in  their  hands, 
hewing  out  the  statue  within  the 
block,  with  no  other  guide  or  model 
than  the  idea  in  their  own  minds.  I 
recollect  to  have  read  somewhere,  that 
Michael  Angelo  laboured  with  such  en- 
thusiastic f^y  to  get  his  statues  extri- 
cated from  the  encasing  rubbish,  that 
it  was  quite  marvellous  to  see  him ! 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  ri- 
diculous than  the  supposition  of  this 
spedea  of  the  Ceesarian  operation  in 
sculpture ;  an  art  which  requires  the 
utmost  patience  and  minute  carefhl- 
ness,  and  in  which  the  merit  of  the 
artist  consists  in  preparing  the  clay 
model.  It  is  the  artiwn  wno  fashions 
the  marble ;  a  humble  species  of  me- 
chanical industry  scarcely  removedfrom 
the  toil  of  the  common  stone-cutter— 
the  task  of  the  labourers  in  the  work- 
shops of  Canova  and  Chantry. 

But  what  renders  the  methods  of 
the  ancient  sculptors  still  more  curious 
as  an  object  of  inquiry,  is,  that,  with- 
out tools  of  steel  or  tempered  iron, 
thev  should  have  been  able  to  work 
with  so  much  felicity  not  only  in  mar- 
ble, but  even  in  the  harder  substance 
of  the  precious  stones.  Their  dexteri- 
ty appears  still  more  extraordinary 
when  we  reflect  that  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  the  magnifying  glass  to  inspect 
the  minute  beauty  of  many  of  tneir 
gems,  cameos,  intoglios,  and  medals. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  how  such 
works  could  have  been  produced  with«>. 
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out  the  aid  of  spectacles  or  the  magni- 
fying lens.  That  they  possessed  the 
magnifying  mirror  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, for  their  looking-glasses  being 
made  of  metal,  it  was  lumost  a  neces- 
sary result  that  they  should  discover 
the  magnifying  power  of  a  polidhed 
concave  surface.  By  some  reflex  ap- 
plication of  the  concave  mirror  their 
gem  engravers  may  have  been  assisted  ;, 
and  I  think  it  would  not  be  difHcult 
still  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  this 
was  done.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
in  some  instances  tliey  employed  a 
drop  of  pellucid  water  in  the  perJfonu. 
tion  of  a  piece  of  metal ;  but  I  cannot, 
however,  form  any  very  distinct  notion 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  magnify- 
ing power  could  be  rendered  useiUl  to 
an  engraver.  But  a  prettv  discovery 
of  an  ingenious  friend  or  mine,  and 
which  I  would  recommend  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  opticians,  has  suggested 
a  better  idea.  He  has  discoverec^  that 
by  nicely  perforating  a  bit  of  paper,  or 
any  supei^cial  substance,  a  plate  of 
metal  serving  the  best  of  all  for  the 
purpose, — that  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  hole,  a  very  considerable 
magnifying  power  is  obtained  over  ob- 
jects closdy  under  the  eye,  and  tliat 
distant  olgects  are  bh>ugnt  apparently 
nearer,  and  seen  much  more  distinctly 
than  by  the  unaided  sight.  It  is 
therefore  possible,  that  the  ancient  gem 
engravers  mav  have  made  use  of  some 
contrivance  of  this  nature. 

Our  information  with  respect  to  the 
methods  of  the  painters  of  antiquity 
is  also  almost  a  blank.  Their  excel- 
lence both  in  drawing  and  in  colour- 
ing cannot  be  questioned;  for  with 
such  evidence  as  we  possess  of  their 
attainments  in  sculpture,  it  is  almost 
impossible,  without  a  denial  of  the 
fofce  of  ocular  demonstration,  to  refuse 
our  acknowledgments  to  their  superior* 
ity.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Zeuxis 
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formed  the  oomposittoii  of  bis  Juno* 
fh>ra  the  peculiar  beauties  of  all  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  Agrigentum; 
and  that  Apelles  made  use  of  burnt 
ivory  mixed  wieb  varnish  to  augment 
the  effect  of  his  colours,  and  to  defend 
tiiera'  from  the  action  of  the  air.t 
But  witli  the  exception  of  these  two 
solitar  J  &ctSj  the  one  in  the  art  of  de^ 
•sign,  and  the  other  in  that  of  colour- 
ing, we  possess  no  practical  informa- 
tion respecting  the  methods  of  the  an- 
cient painters.  The  use  of  the  black 
or  burnt  ivory  by  Apelles  has  been 
questioned  by  many  writers  on  the  fine 
arts  as  an  improbable  misconceptbn ; 
bat  Mr  West  has,  within  these  few 
years,  employed  it  with  so  much  sue* 
oesB,  that  the  colouring  of  his  late  pi&* 
tnres,  compared  with  that  of  his  ear- 
lier, does  not  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  same  hand.  It  serves  to 
tune,  if  the  expression  may  be  allow- 
ed, the  various  tones  of  colouring  into 
one  consistent  frame  of  harmony. 

At  this  time,  when  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts  has  been  so  earnestly  excited 
in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  it  may 
be  tisefnl  both  to  the  public  and  to 
artists  to  bring  occasionally  together 
some  of  the  most  authenticated  notices 
respecting  their  progress  and  history, 
dnd  for  this  object  I  would  now  and 
then  beg  admission  into  a  comer  of 
your  agreeable  Miscellany.  Without- 
prescribing  to  myself  any  precise  rule 
other  of  theoretical  investigation  or  of 
historical  research,  I  propose,  from 
time  to  time,  to  send  you  the  substance 
of  such  memoranda  as  I  have  happen- 
ed to  accumidate  in  my  common  place- 
book,  either  from  books  or  conversa* 
tion  with  artists.  What  I  have  glean<^ 
ed  from  the  latter  will  perhaps  pos- 
etess  some  originality.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  now  and  then  to 
advert  to  two  or  three  circumstances 
with  which  every  school-boy  is  ac- 
quainted, but  things  never  become 
trite  until  they  have  been  previously 
admired,  and  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  art  of  teaching  by  apologues 
has  given  rise  to  many  fables  which 
are  still  referred  to  as  beautiful,  al- 
though the  original  application  of 
them  is  no  longer  remembered.  For 
example,  few  cursory  readers  are  a- 
ware  that  the  elegant  fame  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Debutotes  sketching  the  profile 
of  her  sleeping  lover  by  nis  shadow 
on  the  wall,  is  a  parable  invented  to 
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inculcate  the  prindplea  of  the  art  of 
portrdt-paindng.  It  may  even  be  said, 
that  it  inculcates  the  principles  of  in- 
dividual statuary ;  for  Pliny  men- 
tions that  she  afterwards  persuaded 
her  father  to  make  an  image  in  day  of 
the  l&eness,  and  thai  it  was  preserved 
as  a  curious  iUuatratkm  e£  the  pro- 
gress of  art,  till  the  Consul  Mummiua 
destroyed  Corinth.— Theae  prima^ea 
are  founded  on  reeembknee  and  cnsaw 
acteristic  expression ;  but  this  beauti- 
ful  mythological  tide  teaches  more: 
It  implies,  that  in  order  to  render  the 
portrait  or  the  statue  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, it  is  necessary  that  tlie  sitvia- 
don  should  be  chosen  in  circumalaiioes 
where  the  original  was  seen  to  moat 
advantage  by  &e  parties  for  whom  the 
work  was  designed.  To  the  eye  of  a 
fond  and  tender  lover,  the  moat  afifeet- 
ing  sitnadon  is  that  which  b  associated 
with  the  defenceless  confidence  of  sleep.. 

But  I  de  not  propose  to  enter  into 
any  explanation  of  the  classic  apo* 
logues  respecting  the  arts.  I  have  only 
adverted  to  this  one,  finr  the  preaent, 
to  shew,  that  although  they  have  been 
rendered  trite  by  the  incessant  refier* 
ence  to  them  in  college  verses,  they  are 
sdll  curious  lessons,  and  contain  more 
than  meets  the  ear. 

Historians  differ  about  the  birth- 
place of  sculpture.  But  the  art  was 
undoubtedly  eariy  cherished  in  Aaia. 
Laban,  we  are  infonoed,  adored  idols^ 
abominaled  by  Jacob.  Some,  however, 
are  of  opinion,  tiiat  the  Btiiiopiaiia 
were  the  first  who  emj^oyed  visiUe 
svmbola  as  objects  of  adoradon,§  and 
tnat  of  course  they  were  the  inventora 
of  sculpture.  Others  ascribe  the  in<^ 
vention  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  refer, 
in  proof  of  thdr  hypothesis,  to  the 
atatue  erected  by  Ninus  in  honour  of 
his  fhther.  But  the  Greek  philoao- 
phers  considered  Egypt  as  the  cradle 
of  the  arts ;  and  Plato  says,  that  worka 
of  paindng  and  sculpture  may  be 
Ibund  in  Egypt  execnteid  ten  thousand 
years  ago.  Pautamus  thought  that  at 
first  the  priests  exhibited  a  stone,  or 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  as  the  emblems  of 
their  gods.  Herodotus,  the  fiither  of 
profane  history,  says,  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  carve  the 
one  end  of  a  sdck  into  the  ibim  of « 
head,  and,  with  scarcely  more  art,  to 
trace  a  few  imperfect  lines  on  the  other 
into  a  resemblance  of  feet  In  tlua 
state  they  transmitted  the  art  of  sculp- 


*  Pliny  lib.  zxix.  Cap.  ix. 
i  Genesis,  chap.  xxu.  and  xxxv. 


•f  Candiere  Ferro,  vet  i.  pi  41. 
•     §  Coniarino  U  Vago,  p.  490. 
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tove  to  Gteeoe.  FaiUBiuas  mentions, 
that  there  was  an  ancient  statue  at 
F^goUa^  which  aeryed  to  iUnstrate  the 
histoqr  of  the  arts,  the  &et  and  hands 
of  wluch  were  doaely  joined  to  the 
hody,  similar,  no  doubt,  to  the  £- 
gypdan  statues  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  first  attempts  in  sculpture  were 
no  doabt  with  fleziUe  materials,  such 
as  day  or  wax.  The  next  were  pro- 
bably with  wood,  and  then  marble ; — 
metal,  as  requiring  the  aid  of  another 
art,  was  perhaps  the  last  material  em- 
ployed by  the  genius  of  sculpture. 

The  earliest  among  the  Ghreeks  who 
wrought  in  marble,  were  the  sons  of 
DttdfUus,  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,*  who 
lived  in  the  first  Olympiad^  that  is, 
about  676  years  before  Christ.  Phi- 
dias^ who  fioiurished  about  120  years 
later,  carried  the  art  to  its  utmost  per* 
feetion.  It  has  certainly  not  since  ap- 
proached the  same  degree  of  excd- 
lence,  if  we  admit  the  Athenian  mar- 
Ues  in  the  British  Museum  to  be  his 
works  ;  and  if  they  were  not  his  works^ 
aa  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  we 
have  still  but  an  imperfect  conception 
of  the  improvements  of  which  the  art 
is  soseeiitible. 

Ob  one  occasion,  when  a  party  of 
artists  were  dining  with  Sir  Josnua 
Beynolds^  while  Burke  and  Dr  John- 
son were  present,  the  conversation 
tamed  on  this  vfry  sulgect.  Sir 
Jodma  dbeerved,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  imderatand  what  was  meant  a« 
moQg  the  Greeks,  by  their  saying  that 
the  art  of  sculpture  was  in  its  decline 
in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Grea^-^ 
the  ApolM)  Belvidere  and  the  Venus 
de  Medici  being  considered  as  the 
prodocdofis  of  that  illustrious  epoch ; 
and  neither  the  ingenuity  of  Burke, 
nor  the  erudition  of  Johnson,  could 
sdfe  the  enigma.  But  the  merits  of 
the  aoolptures  of  the  Parthenon  were 
iheD  unkaown;  I  mean  the  Elgin 
or  inoi«  pto^ly  the  Athenian  mar- 
Ues ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  ^t  even  they  were  placed  in 
the  exterior  of  the  edifice,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  deccn^tion.  The  statue 
of  toe  Goddess  by  Phidias  was  in  the 
inteiior  of  the  temple. 

It  might  be  objected  to  as  a  para- 
dox, to  say  that  none  of  the  master- 
aieoet  of  the  sculptors  of  antiquity 
have  yet  been  acquired  by  the  mo- 
dem^ but  it  is  certain  tbat  none  of 
thoae,  which  we  consider  as  such,  were 
particularly  fiunous    among  the  an- 
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dents.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  if  the 
AdoIIo  Bdvidere  fs  the  same  statue  of 
which  Pliny  speaks  In  such  terms  of 
admiration  as  the  work  of  Scopias. — 
The  Venus  by  this  artist  was  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  andent  Rome — ^but 
it  is  now  unknown.  He  was  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  mausoleum  which  ArU- 
misia  rdsed  to  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
band—  ope  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  standard  by  Polectetis  is 
lost — a  statue  in  which  all  the  most 
beautiful  proportions  of  the  human  fi- 
gure were  so  admirably  preserved,  that 
it  was  constantly  referred  to  by  artists 
as  a  model,  and  thus  acquired  the  name 
of  the  Standard.  The  Media  of  £uti- 
crates  is  also  no  longer  known  to  exist. 
The  critics  in  the  time  of  Praxiteles  were 
divided  in  their  opinion  with  respect 
to  his  two  Venuses  and  his  Pbryne  i 
but  he  himself  preferred  his  Sa^, 
and  particularly  his  Cupid,  to  all  his 
works^  and  they  dso  are  no  more.— 
The  story  of  Pygmalion  is  of  itself  a 
striking  comment  on  the  excellence  of 
the  lost  statues  of  antiquity  ;  and  that 
of  the  Colossus  of  Rh(^es  shows  how 
far  superior  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
art  the  andents  were  to  the  moderns** 
Glicones  of  Athens,  who  produced  the 
Famesian  Hercules,  doubtless  leA  o- 
ther  works,  which,  if  not  in  the  same 
degree,  were  probably  in  the  same 
high  style  of  art,  but  they  have  all 
perished.  At  Asrigentum  I  saw  the 
foot  of  a  colossal  Juno,  belonging  to 
the  late  Mr  Fagan,  in  point  of  execu- 
tion, and  greatness  of  style,  equal  to 
any  thing  that  lately  adorned  the 
Louvre.  But  although  the  utmost 
diligence  was  employed  to  find  the  re- 
mainder of  the  statue,  the  search  was 
fruitless.  At  Syracuse,  a  headless  Ve- 
nus was  lately  discovered,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  good  judges,  is 
sup^or  to  the  Venus  de  Medicis. 

The  Jews  have  never  been  oondder- 
ed  as  entitled  to  any  merit  as  artists, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  pro- 
hibition in  the  Second  Commandment 
has  been  the  cause  of  their  defidency 
in  the  arts.  But  the  prohibition  only 
referred  to  idols  of  adoration,  for  Mosea 
himself,  the  oracle  of  the  command, 
made  the  brazen  serpent ;  and  Solo- 
mon, their  wisest  king,  dealt  largely 
in  sculptured  pomegranates,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  twelve  oxen  which  sup- 
Eorted  the  brazen  sea,  or  of  the  golden 
ons  that  adorned  the  steps  of  hia 
throne.   As  for  the  cherubim,  of  which 
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we  read  so  much^  I  beg  for  the  in- 
formation  of  our  diurchj^ird  sculptors 
to  mention^  that  ''  a  learned  student 
of  recondite  lore"  has  assured  me  that 
the  cherubim  were  not  human  figives 
with  wings,  but  circles  representing 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac 

The  Romans  were  tardy  in  their, 
cultivation  of  the  art  of  sculpture, 
which  was  nerhaps  owing  also  to  the 
influence  or  that  ancient  law  of  Nu- 
ma,  noticed  by  St  Augustine  *  in  the 
controversy  respecting  the  introduc- 
tion of  images,  particularly  of  God 
the  Father  into  the  churches.  In 
fact,  the  ancient  Romans  are  not 
considered  as  having  made  any  great 
degree  of  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts* 
notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of 
their  architectural  remains ;  and  even 
in  architecture  they  were  far  inferior 
to  the  Greeks,  who  distinctively  settled 
the  embellishments  of  the  several  or- 
ders, by  which  their  buildings  ob- 
tained that  appropriateness  of  character 
that  at  once  declared  the  use  for  which 
they  were  erected,  and  rendered  them 
xnoaels  to  all  succeeding  ages.  The 
Romans,  in  the  best  epoch  of  their 
taste,  followed  the  Greeks,  but  de- 
viating from  their  chaste  models, 
adopted  that  false  principle  which 
supposes  a  beauty  in  ornament  inde- 
pendent of  propriety  of  application  or 
of  fitness  of  place.  The  fragments  of 
this  corruption  of  taste,  our  own  ar« 
chitects  for  a  long  period  were  in  the 
practice  of  imitating,  but  as  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  on  some  other 
occasion  of  noticing  more  particularly 
the  progress  and  state  of  the  arts  in 
this  country,  I  refrain  for  the  pre- 
sent from  adverting  to  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  It  may,  however,  be  so 
far  requisite  in  the  meantime,  to  ex- 
plain, that  the  effect  of  this  false  prin- 
ciple of  taste  in  architecture,  is  equi- 
valent to  that  uninteresting  beauty 
which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in 
historical  pictures ; — where,  though 
every  figure  is  in  correct  proportion, 
well  drawn,  and  with  drapery  elegantly 
folded,  yet  not  being  employed  ap- 
propriately to  the  subject,  the  general 
composition  is  but  a  mere  academical 
compilation,unadornedwitlitl]eimpre88 
of  that  mental  conception  which  consti- 
tutes the  highest  quality  of  refined  art 
But  if  the  ancient  Romans  are  not 
entitled  to  rank  high  as  artists,  the 
painters  and  sculptors  of  modem  Rome 


have  acquired  a  pre-eminence  fiur  above 
those  of  any  other  nation.  The  Moses 
of  Michael  Angelo,  for  example,  in 
appropriateness  of  character,  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  creations  that  ever 
rose  fitmi  beneath  the  chisel ;  amd  it 
has  been  said,  that  in  this  respect  it 
may  be  classed  with  the  Minerva  and 
the  Jupiter  of  Phidias.  It  has  indeed' 
fixed,  as  it  were,  an  unalterable  stand- 
ard, by  which  every  subsequent  at- 
tempt to  embody  the  form  of  the  Jew* 
ish  Lawgiver  will  not  only  be  esti- 
mated, but  must  also,  in  some  degree^ 
resemble  in  air,  features,  and  expres- 
sion. Michael  Angelo,  however,  was 
not  always  unifbrmly  successfiiL  His 
statue  of  the  Saviour,  the  companion 
of  the  Moses,  is  a  complete  fiiilure. 
The  benevolent  character  of  Jesus  was 
a  subject  not  suited  to  his  vehement 
genius ;  and  the  statue  is  scarcely  one 
degree  above  a  common  academiod  fi- 
gured-framed according  to  rule,  and 
faultless  without  merit.  In  his  su- 
blime work  on  the  day  of  jadgment, 
the  same  inconsistency  may  be  observed. 
The  single  figures  are  wiUiout  any  ap- 
propriate character,  without  any  ex- 
pression applicable  to  their  tremendous 
situation ;  but  the  groups  are  com- 
posed with  admirable  skill.  Still, 
however,  even  as  single  figures,  they 
have  great  merit ;  and  although  they 
are  but  the  ingenious  adaptation  of 
1^,  arms,  and  heads,  to  the  cele- 
brated Torso,  which  bears  his  name, 
and  which  served  as  the  model  to  most 
of  his  figures,  they  are  neverthelesa 
the  productions  of  a  masterly  hand. 

The  first  modem  artist  who  under^ 
stood  the  principle  of  giving  to  his  fi- 
gures the  peculuur  expression  belong- 
ing to  their  situation  and  character, 
was  Leonardo  da  Vind,  and  he  car- 
ried it  to  the  highest  point  of  excel- 
lence in  his  picture  of  the  Last  Sup- 
per. The  appropriate  character  which 
he  has  given  to  tbe  apostles  in  that 
great  composition,  the  significance  of 
expression  in  their  several  feces,  all 
show  that  the  point  of  time  by  the  art- 
ist, is  when  our  Saviour  said,  ''  There 
is  one  amongst  you  who  shall  betray 
me."  But  he  failed  in  the  head 
of  the  Saviour.  He  had  exhaust- 
ed his  powers  of  characteristic  discri- 
mination in  the  heads  of  the  apostles; 
and  in  his  attempt  to  blend  meekness 
and  dignity  in  the  figure  of  Christ, 
he  produced  only  insipience.     He  had 


•  St  Augustine,  Vol.  V.  cap.  xxxi.  page  38. 
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the  prudence^  howeyer,  to  leave  die 
&ce  unfinished,  that  the  imagination 
of  the  beholder  might  not  be  disap- 
pointed by  an  unworthy  image^  but 
form  in  his  own  mind  one  more  ac- 
cordant to  his  feelings  and  the  subject. 
Pleasing  as  the  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  are  in  general^  had  he  not  pro- 
duct the  Last  Supper,  and  the  cartoon 
of  the  Combatants  jor  the  Standard,  he 
would  scarcely  have  emerged  above 
the  level  of  mediocrity,  for  his  pic- 
tures, generallv  speaking,  are  more  re- 
markable for  laborious  finishing  than 
for  the  impress  of  intellectual  power. 

llie  St  Mark  of  Fra.  Bartholomeo 
de  St  Marco,  for  appropriate  and  cha- 
racteristic expression,  is  one  of  the 
most  successfiil  efforts  of  modern  ta- 
lent ;  but  none  of  the  other  works  of 
this  artist,  except  one,  possess  the 
same  degree  of  excellence.  As  that 
one  is  but  little  known  to  our  travel- 
ling connoisseurs,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  give  some  account  of  it ;  and  I  am 
enabled  to  do  so,  from  the  portfolio  of 
oneof  the  most  eminent  modem  artists. 

*'  The  picture  is  on  pannel,  and  its 
dimensions  somewhere  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  by  fourteen  in  width. 
The  subject  is  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.  The  composition  is  divided 
into  three  groups.  The  apostles  and 
the  sepulchre  form  the  centre  group, 
from  the  midst  of  which  the  virgin 
descends.  Her  body-drapery  is  of  a 
deen  ruby  colour,  the  only  decided  red 
in  uie  picture,  and  her  mantle  blue, 
bat  in  depth  of  tone  approaching  to 
black,  and  extended  by  angels  to  near- 
ly each  side  of  the  picture.  This 
mantle  is  relieved  by  a  light,  resem- 
bling the  break  of  day  seen  over  the 
smnmit  of  a  dark  mountain,  which 
gires  an  awful  grandeur  to  one  effect 
of  the  first  view  of  the  picture,  on  en- 
tering the  chapel  in  which  it  is  placed 
over  the  altar.  That  awful  light  makes 
a  fine  harmonious  contrast  to  the  gol- 
den effulgence  above,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Saviour  is  seen  with  ex- 
panded arras,  coming  from  a  brighter 
region  of  glory  to  receive  and  welcome 
his  mother.  When  I  saw  this  sub- 
lime composition,  I  was  affected  with 
an  emotion  of  religious  enthusiasm,  as 
when  1  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the 
hannonious  blendings  of  vocal  sounds 
in  the  solemn  notes  of  Non  nobis  Do^ 
mine.  I  never  felt  more  forcibly  the 
dignity  of  music  and  the  dignity  of 
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painting,  than  fh>m  these  two  won- 
derful effbrts  of  art.  When  we  con- 
sider the  combination  of  excellencies 
requisite  to  produce  the  sublime  in 

Sainting,  the  union  of  propwty  ^ith 
ignity  of  character — the  gracefVd 
grouping — the  majestic  folding  of  the 
drapery,  and  the  deep  and  sombrous 
tones  of  the  dear  obscure — ^with  appro- 
priate colours  all  blending  into  one 
magnificent  whole— therel  is  no  picttbre 
more  justly  entitled  to  this  highest 
epithet  of  excellence,  than  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  by  Fra.  Bar- 
tholomeo de  St  Marco,  at  Lucca." 

When  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo^ 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Bartholomeo 
de  St  Marco,  were  attracting  the  ad- 
miration of  all  the  judges  of  refined 
art,  Raphael,  having  attained  his  adult; 
age,  came  to  Florence.     The  sensi-' 
biUty  of  his  mind  was  like  the  soften-' 
ed  wax,  which  makes  more  visible' 
and  distinct  the  form  of  the  engraving 
with  which  it  is  impressed.     Blest 
with  this  happy  natural  endowment,, 
he  became  at  once  heir,  as  it  were,  ta 
the  treasures  and  experience  of  all  his 
predecessors ;  and  avaihnff  himself  of 
the  examples  afibrded  by  Sie  disoover-' 
ies  of  the  Grecian  relics,  he  combined, 
by  the  tuition  of  his  own  genius,  and 
a  well  practised  hand,  a  power  to  un- 
fold his  conceptions.  *  In  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  he  has  attained  upri vailed; 
excellence.  But  the  peculiar  merits  and 
defects  of  the  productions  of  this  extra<r 
ordinary  young  man  arejof  too  high  and 
various  a  kind  to  be  discussed  m  the 
present  paper.   I  have,  indeed,  alreadr 
extended  the  limits  which  I  prescribed 
to  ravself,  nor  should  I  have  said  so. 
mvum  but  for  the  purpose  of  intimat-' 
ing  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cuxi-« 
ous  moral  matter  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  arts,  altogether  inde« 
pendent  of  the  merits  of  particular 
works,  or  the  genius  of  particular  ar« 
tists.    The  fine  arts,  as  they  have  an-' 
peared  in  different  ages,  constitute  the 
visible  history  of  the  human  mind, 
and    those  who  regard  painting  and 
sculpture  merely  as  contributing  to  the' 
embellishment  of  our  social  pleasures, 
look  only  at  the  surface  of  the  subject. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  take  care 
that  we  do  not  refine  overmuch,  and 
yield  to  the  metaphysical  suggestions 
of  the  imagination,  a  credence  and  au- 
thority which  history  refuses  to  con- 
firm. 
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LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


FoM  WTidkummUk  a  fixmer  Number  wtt 
gtv€  an  acBoont  of  a  £omU  whale  diioovend 
■tAirthrie,  and  now  depodfted  in  the  Edin- 
bui^  College  Museum.  Similar  remains, 
we  undentand,  have  been  disooyered  in  the 
Cane  of  Falkirk,  and  in  the  county  of  Ayr. 
A  good  many  years  ago  the  remains  of  two 
Whales  were  duoovered  in  the  alluvial  soil 
of  the  river  Pe  in  Italy,  and  at  Castd  Arquatoii 
Both  of  these  specimens,  although  very  im- 
fMcfect,  and  much  infenor  m  magnitude  to 
the  wbale  of  Airthrie,  were  considered  of 
spcfa  value  that  thqr  were  sent  as  magnifi* 
«ent  donations  by  Beauhamois,  formerly 
l^oeroy  of  Italy,  to  the  Museum  of  Milan. 

Dr  CrkkUmU  Minerabfkal  CMneL^ 
We  have  often  heard  of  me  Mhicralogkal 
Cabinet  of  Dr  Cricfaton,  physician  to  the 
Bmpcrar  of  Russia*  and  regretted  that  no 
analogue  of  it  had  been  pubUshcd.  A 
vw  wedoi  ago  we  reoewed  fiom  PcteiS" 
haatf^t  an  exoeOent  catalogue  lately  pub- 
lisfaei  of  tfab  admirable  collectian,  wnich 
appears  to  exceed  in  richness,  beauty,  and 
aacntific  interest,  all  the  numerous  collec- 
tions hitherto  mads  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
On  afuture  occasion  we  shall  lay  before  our 
leaders  some  extracts  from  this  catalogue. 

Geobigy  rfihe  Cape  cf  Good  Hope,^lX 
would  appear  fimn  a  paper  of  Professor 
Jamcwn,  m  the  last  number  of  the  Bdin- 
biugh  Philosophical  Journal,  that  the  pe- 
^insula  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ia  an 
enoimous  crystallized  mass  of  quartz,  fel- 
spar, and  mica,  in  the  fbrm  of  granite* 
gneisB,  cky  slate,  and  sand  ston& 

Shdhni  Cod  JS^Ar^-The  notice  of  the 
Cod  Bank  lately  discovered  m  Shetland, 


published  in  a  fbimer  Number  of  our  Ma-    rocK,  ana  contau 
giSneThaB,  we  nndentand,  attiacted  the    ^»i»»d  plates. 

MitiAukr  AttfiBtimi   aT  tlmui  mtorMrfMl    Sn      «)  be  fOund  m  S( 


pMtjcolar  attentkm  of  those  interested  in 
llie  Fisheries.  It  b  likely  to  prove  a  source 
of  great  wealth,  not  only  to  the  Shetland 
Islands,  but  to  the  country  in  general  We 
axe  infbimed  that  the  fishing  cf  last  season 
has  been  veiy  productive. 

Marbk  in  Lord  Reoy*8  Country Ui  Suther- 
iMid.— Professor  Jameson,  it  is  said,  has 
lately  examined  the  mineralpgical  structure 
of  ttte  county  of  Sutheriand,  and  particu- 
larly the  strata  of  marble  in  Lord  Reay's 
country.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  dark 
variegated  marble,  which  occurs  in  great 
beds  on  the  north  coast,  ought  to  be  quar- 
ried and  brought  to  the  market,  as  its  tex- 
ture is  excellent  and  its  colours  good. 


CotouHn^qf  Agaie^^Df  MaeeuUocfa  of 
Woolwich,  m  an  interesting  oommumeatkm 
to  the  Edinbuigh  Philosmhical  Jotsnal, 
informs  us  that  the  bcautifbl  Uack  and 
white  zoned  agates,  sold  bv  lapidtties,  are 
prepared  by  mst  boiling  the  specimens  in 
oil,  and  afterwards  in  sulphuric  add.  The 
oil  is  absorbed  by  certain  lamina,  and 
these  become  black  when  the  stone  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  add. 

MhieraloffiaU  Map  of  Scotiand.^^Ftoie^' 
sor  Jameson  has  been  emrioyed  Ibr  many 
years  in  investigating  the  minerakgical 
structme  of  his  native  ooontry,  and  has  now, 
we  understand,  colleeted  so  extenave  a  seriflB 
of  facts  and  observatioiis,  that  he  will  soon 
pesent  to  die  public  a  Map  of  the  Minem- 
logy  of  Scotland.  Dr  M'Cullodi,  who  baa 
been  employed  in  mineral  researches  in 
Scotland,  at  the  expense  of  government, 
has  it  also  in  agitation  to  pumish  a  map 
illustrative  of  the'  geo^gy  of  this  ooontry. 

EngU^  Gold,^Scmb  fine  specimens  of 
native  English  ^d  have  been  presented  to 
the  Royal  Institution,  by  Sir  Christo^er 
Hawkins,  Bart,  through  the  hands  of  £arl 
Spencer.  Thc|r  were  found  latdy,  while 
streaming  for  tin,  in  the  parish  of  Ladock* 
Cornwall;  some  of  the  pieces  wei^  eadi  GO 
grains.  Native  English  ^dld  has  also  been 
found  lately  in  Devonshure,  by  Mr  Flez« 
man  of  South  Molton.  It  occurs  in  the  re- 
fUse  of  the  Prince  R^ent  mine,  in  the  pa. 
rish  of  North  Molton ;  the  mine  was  ma- 
eovesed  in  ISIO,  and  worked  for  copper, 
but  was  discontinued  in  May  1818.  The 
refuse  is  a  ferruginous  fragmented  quarts 
rock,  and  contains  the  goM  in  imbedded 
grains  and  plates.  Gold  has  been  reported 
to  be  found  in  some  other  mines  in  thai 
neighbourhood. 

Affe  of  the  Human  i%d«r.— In  the  last 
nunmer  of  the  Edinbui]^  Philosophical 
Journal,  we  find  the  following  very  interest- 
ing statement  in  regard  to  me  age  of  the 
human  spedes. 

Ditcovcry  of  Hitman  SktdU  in  Ike 
tame  formation  at  that  which  contaitu  tv- 
maint  qf  Elephantt,  JRMnoceri^  jv.*- 
Some  years  ago  Admiral  Cochrane  presented 
to  the  British  Museum  a  human  skdeton, 
incased  in  a  very  compact  alluvial  aggr^ga* 
tion  of  coral  and  other  simihff  matters. 
This  curious  specimen  was  at  first  consider- 
ed as  a  true  secondary  limestone,  and  there- 
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Are  M  sArBb^  cvideBCB  siit  Vat  hmiuui 
nwdcB  had  been  cuicd  iMo  cxttteoeB  dmiog 
tte  rafnuuOii  of  oie  tcoondny  stnbu 
GtfokigMte  pofBted  out  theinaocuncy  of  this 
opfnion,  aiul  proved  dut  the  endoting  masB 
was  not  a  paraon  of  die  older  itnta  0t  die 
cfustof  dieeardi,  but  merely  a  pordonof 
one  of  dioee  cafeareoui  fonnadoiu  daOy 
talsiiff  plaee  on  die  dunes  of  die  West  In^ 
Idanda*  It  ts  wdD  known  to  geologists^ 
that  sefcial  extensive  tracts  in  Germany  are 
covered  with  a  deep  deposfte  of  caKareoiis 

~  ,  which  oontains  fossil  rsmafan  of  the 
,  me^rtheriom)  Irish  elk,  (Aid 
Bhan.)*  and  dephant  (Blephas 
B),  and  other  colossal  animals,  wmdi 
are  now  considered  as  extinct*  In  this  Teiy 
andesit  alhivid  ftinnation,hnmandraIlshare 
been  discovered ;  and  if  the  statements  given 
in  icgaxd  to  this  interesting  discovery,  at 
Meisren  in  Saxony,  be  correct,  we  have  ob- 
ta^«d  a  proof  of  die  co-existenee  of  die  hu- 
man race,  with  the  gigantic  megatheria, 
dka^and  dephants. 

Gethgy  afSheOmd  Itlmdt^lh  Hib- 
bcrtof  Mandicster,  at  pment  resident  in 
Bdiobnigh.  has  pubKahed  the  first  part  of 
hii  geol^sical  description  of  the  Shetland 
Idands,  in  die  seeodi  number  of  the  K^- 
boiig^  Philosophical  JoumaL  It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  details  there  given,  that  Dr 
Hibbert  coosiden  nearly  the  whote  of  Shet- 
land aa  of  prtmttive  ferrnation ;  and  the  re- 
snh  of  one  grand  and  simultaneous  process 
of  ciyslaltization.  This  view  of  primitive 
rocks,  although  it  may  be  objected  to  by 
die  mere  collectors  of  specimens,  and  doset 
spccuTatora,  is  not  die  less  likely  to  be  a 
jMauuble  mteipretation  of  nature.— Professor 
Jameson,  in  the  first  number  of  the  Edin- 
bmn^  PhilosophicBl  Journal,  proposes  the 
same  opinion,  and  has  there  given  such  de- 
•  tub  as  indine  us  to  viewnhis  speculation  in 
a  favounble  l^^ht;  and  as  one  likdy  to 
improve  geological  science. 

#(d«psr,  and  PUchtUme^  varkHa  (flhe 
ammt  j;pedkf.— In  the  islands  £f  Arran, 
Mull,  Egg,  and  Skye,  pitchstone  occurs,  in 
beds,  vems,  and  embedded  masses,  in  rocks 
of  various  descriptions.  It  appears  to  run 
into  felspar,  thus  shewing  diat  it  is  nearly 
allied  to  that  substance,  and  indeed,  that 
the  two  substanosa  are  probably  varieties  of 
the  same  species.  In  die  mineral  system, 
pitdistone  ought  to  be  nlaced  near  compact 
reispar,  and  under  tne  name  Eennuna 
Feufar. 

Smbierrantmu  Sounds  in  GranUe  ttoefc*,.^ 
M.  Hmnboldt  was  informed  by  most  credi- 
ble witnesses,  that  subtemneous  sounds, 
like  diore  of  an  oigan,  are  heard  towards 
auiiffise,  by  diose  who  deep  upon  the  granite 
rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko.  He 
supposes  diem  to  arire  fVom  the  difierenoe 
of  temperature  between  the  external  air  and 
the  air  in  the  narrow  and  deep  crevices  of 
the  shdvct  of  rocks.  During  did  day,  these 
crevices  are  heated  to  48**  or  50".  The  tem- 
penture  of  their  surface  was  often  39",  when 
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that  of  die  air  was  only  ffi^  Now,  as  ddt 
difierenoe  of  temperature  will  be  a  maximmn 
about  snnnse,  die  current  of  afar  isBumg  ftom 
the  crevices  will  produce  sounds  whi(£  may 
be  modified  by  its  impnbe  against  the  dastjc 
films  of  mica  that  may  project  into  the  cre- 
vices. Messrs  Joqiard,  Jollob  and  De- 
viHiers  heard,  at  sunrire,  in  a  monument 
of  granite,  phced  at  the  centre  of  the  spot 
on  which  the  Palace  of  Kamak  stands,  a 
noire  reaembHng  that  of  a  string  bieddng. 
Humboldt*s  Ferwnad  NarraHve^  veL  it. 
Meievrie  Phenomenon  eaUed  the  Lantern 

IS  seen  every  luffxt  on  a  mountainous  tfid 
uninhabitea  spot  on  the  borden  of  die  river 
Catatumbo.  near  its  junction  with  die  SuKa. 
Beuig  nearly  hi  the  mcri^Ban  of  the  opening 
of  the  Lake  of  Maraeaybo,  navigators  are 

riided  by  it  as  by  a  hghthonre.  Thislight 
distinguished  at  a  greater  disfanre  tmH 
40  leagues.  Some  have  ascribed  it  to  die 
effects  of  a  thunder-storm,  or  of  dectncal 
explosions,  which  might  take  place  daily  in 
a  pass  in  the  mountains ;  while  odkers  pre- 
tend that  it  is  an  air  volcano^  M.  Palarios 
observed  it  for  two  years  at  Mtiidn.  Hy- 
drogen gas  is  disengaged  from  the  ground 
in  the  same  district :  this  gas  is  constandy 
accumulated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  caverA 
Del  SerrUo  de  Monai^  where  it  is  gcnendfy 
set  on  fire  to  surprire  travdIcrB.— See  HunN 
boldt's  Personal  Narrath>e^  vol,  iv.  p.  1^54. 

Atntospherked  or  Meteoric  Dust'^Vw- 
fessor  Raffaiesijne  of  New  York,  in  a  paper 
on  atmospheric  dust,  mamtains,  that  an 
impercepuble  dust  falls  at  all  tunes  ftom 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  he  has  seen  it  on 
mount  iBtna,  on  the  Alps,  on  the  Alleghany 
and  Castskill  mountafais  in  America,  and 
also  on  the  Ocean.  This  is  the  same  dmit 
vriiidi  accumulates  in  our  anaitments,  and 
lenden  itsdf  peculiarly  visible  hi  the  beams 
of  the  sun.  He  has  found  it  to  aecmnulale 
at  the  rate  of  fVom  one-fburth  of  an  indi  to 
one  inch  in  a  year,  but  in  such  a  fleecy 
state,  that  it  could  be  compressed  to  one- 
third  of  its  height  Hence  he  takes  the 
average  of  die  yearly  depodte  at  about  on»- 
nxdi  of  an  mtStU'^Amerioan  Journal  qf 
Science^  Na  iv.  p.  397. 

Royal  Geokgieal  Society  in  CormealL'^ 
tliis  flourishing  sodety  owes  mudi  to  iti 
former  secretary,  Dr  Pirys,  and  to  die  ac- 
tive and  enlightened  exertions  of  Davidto 
Gilbert,  Esq.  M.P.  Lord  de  Dunstanvflle, 
and  the  present  accompUdied  and  harttcd 
secretary,  Dr  Forbes.  At  the  anniversary 
meeting  hdd  at  Penzance,  end  of  Septem- 
ber, many  valuable  paners  were  read,  df 
which  the  following  list  nas  been  publidied. 

1.  On  the  Importance  of  Mineralogical 
and  Geological  Knowledge  to  the  practical 
Miner ;  by  Dr  Forbes,  the  secretary. 

S.  On  the  Granite  Vdns  of  Cornwall ;  by 
Mr  Joseph  Came. 

a  Dr  Forbes  on  the  Geology  of  St  Mi- 
chad^s  Mount 

i.  On  Elvan  Courses,  by  Davies  Gilbert, 
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Eiq.  M.P.  Viae-Fkesideot  of  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety, President. 

5.  On  the  Tempentuie  of  Mines,  by  Mr 
IL  VV.  Fox. 

6.  On  the  Temperature  of  Mines,  by  Dr 
Forbes. 

7.  On  the  Geolo^  of  the  West  of  Corn- 
wall, Part  II.  by  Dr  Forbes. 

8.  Appendix  to  the  above,  by  Professor 
Jameson. 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  several  pa- 
jpers  presented  which  there  was  not  time  to 
lead ;  among  which  were  a  paper  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Greathead  ;  a  short  account  of  the 
ooal  field  of  Pontypool  by  Mr  Llewellyn ; 
a  valuable  paper  by  Mr  R.  W.  Fox,  on  the 
Tnnsmission  of  Heat  through  different  sur- 
fiioes ;  Mr  Konig  on  the  Cornish  Minerala 
In  the  British  Museum. 

Pretervation  of  Water  at  Sea. — M.  Pcr- 
net,  af^  an  examination  of  the  means 
n^ikfa  are,  or  may  be,  adopted  fnr  the  pre- 
servation of  fresh  water  at  sea,  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  the  following :  14  parts  of  oxide 
of  manganese  in  powder  is  mixed  with  250 

Cor  water,  and  agiuted  every  fifteen 
In  this  way  water  has  been  preserv- 
•d'unchanged  for  seven  years. 

The  editor  of  the  Annakt  de  Chimie  ob- 
•erves,  that  oxide  of  manganese  has  the 
power,  not  only  of  preserving  water,  but  of 
tendering  that  sweet  which  has  become  pu- 
trid ;  but  he  also  pomts  out  the  important 
circumstance,  that  the  oxide  is  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  therefore  recommends  the 
use  of  iron  tanks  for  the  water,  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

SimuUaneout  existence  of  Salt  and  Fresh 
Water  MoUutca^  in  the  Gulf  of  Livonia, — 
The  difficultY  experienced  in  Geology,  of 
explaining  the  smiultaneous  fxisteno?  in 
certain  strata  of  salt  and  fresh  water  shells, 
and  also  the  importance,  perhaps  exaggerat- 
ed, which  man^  persons  liave  attached  to 
this  discovery,  mduced  M.  Beudant,  some 
years  since,  to  undertake  experiments,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  if  it  were  possible 
to  habituate  marine  shell  mollusca  to  live  in 
ftcsh  water,  and,  vice  verta^  fresh  water  shell 
mollusca  to  Uve  in  salt  water.  It  appeared 
from  the  results  obtained,  that  these  changes 
.could  really  take  place,  but  the  mixture  of 
these  two  sorts  of^animals  in  the  same  wa- 
ter hod  not  been  observed  in  nature.  M. 
de  Freminville,  lieutenant  of  a  vessel,  a 
zealous  cultivator  of  the  sciences  of  Zoology 
and  Geology,  has  announced,  in  a  letter  to 
M.  Brongniart,  dated  February  11,  1819, 
this  curious  discovery.—**  The  lesser  degree 
cf  saltness  of  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is 
more  sensible  in  the  Gulf  of  Livonia  than 
any  where  else.  It  is  such  that  the  fresh 
water  mollusca  live  there  very  well ;  and  I 
have  found  on  the  shores  of  Unios,  Cycla- 
des,  and  Anodontes,  living  intermingled 
with  cardiums,  tellenes,  and  Venus*s,  well 
jBah  which  generally  live  in  the  most  salt 
waters.'*— Jounia/  de  Phytiauef  July  17, 
1812. 


[Oct, 


JStdcidcM  ht  Patis^^Th»  nnmbflr  of  ful- 
ddes  committed  and  attempted  in  Paris  and 
its  environs  in  the  four  months  of  January, 
February,  March,  and  April,  amounted  to 
124.  Of  these  parsons  33  were  women  ; 
6i  of  them  were  single,  and  60  had  been 
married.  The  greater  number  destroyed  life 
by  the  use  of  fire  ansa,  the  vapour  of  char- 
coal, or  bv  drowning ;  46  resorted  to  the 
last  method.  This  period  of  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  the  last  year,  ofifers  an  excess 
of  41  suicides. 

By  the  end  of  June  the  number  amount- 
ed to  199-,  of  which  137  were  committed  by 
men,  and  62  by  women ;  102  of  these  were 
manied,  and  97  were  unmarried.  These  have 
been  arranged  in  a  sort  of  scale  according  to 
the  causes,  thus— for  love,  17 ;  illness,  dis- 
taste of  life,  insanity,  domestic  trouble,  65; 
bad  conduct,  gaming,  lottery,  28 ;  misery, 
poverty,  deranged  ^airs,  47 ;  fear  of  re- 
proaches and  punishment,  6:  unknown 
motives,  36 ;  in  the  whole  199,  of  which 
53  were  unsuccessful  attempts,  and  146 
were  completed. 

Submarine  Volcano  near  Shetland^^-The 
late  Rev.  George  Low,  author  of  the  Fauna 
Orcodensis,  in  a  tour  through  the  Shetland 
Islands  during  the  summer  of  1774  (the 
MS.  of  which  IS  m  the  possession  of  Dr  Hib- 
bert),  collected  some  curious  information 
from  the  island  of  Fetlar,  which  appears  to 
have  fixed  the  site  of  a  submarine  volcano 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  British  Isles. 
The  late  Andrew  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Urie,  in  a 
statistical  account  of  the  Island,  communi- 
cated to  Mr  Low,  says,  **  In  1768,  we  had 
the  visible  signs  of  a  submarine  shock,  which 
threw  ashore  vast  quantities  of  shell-fish  of 
different  kinds,  and  of  all  sizes,  with  conger 
eeb,  and  other  sorts  of  fish,  but  all  dead  ; 
at  the  same  time,,  the  sea,  for  several  miles 
round,  was  of  a  dark  muddy  colour  for  se- 
veral days  after.'* 

Calculation  of  the  Period  of  a  Second 
Deluge, — ^According  to  the  caiculations  of 
the  learned  astronomer  of  Bremen,  M.  Ol- 
bers,  after  a  lapse  of  83,000  years,  a  comet 
will  approach  to  the  earth  in  tiie  same  prox- 
imity as  the  moon  ;  after  4,000,000  years  it 
will  approach  to  the  distance  of  7*700  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  then,  if  its  attraction 
equals  that  of  the  earth,  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  will  be  elevated  13,000  feet,  and  a 
deluge  will  necessarily  ensue !  after  a  lapse 
of  220,000,000  yean,  it  will  cUsh  with  the 
earth. 

Strength  of  jEtna  Winet.^The  followw 
ing  wines  were  furnished  to  me  by  Mr 
Ridgway.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  al- 
cohol,  of  which  the  proportions  per  cent,  are 
given  bevcath,  is  825  at  60*"  F. 

iEtna  red  contained  18.9  per  cent. 

iGtna  white  18.16  ditto. 

iEtnaSerdal  19  ditto. 

^tna  white  Falemian  ia99  ditto. 

iEtna  red  Falemian  20  ditto.         M.  F. 
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LONDON. 


The  Completion  of  Dr  Re«*s  CyclopoDdia  ii 
daily  ezpnted. 

Mn  GxabaiD,  aulhor  of  a  Journal  of  a 
Reodence  in  India*  Stc  who  is  now  in  Italj, 
ii  preparing  for  the  press,  Two  Months  Re* 
lidenoe  in  the  Mountains  near  Rome ;  with 
ffnne  Account  of  the  Peasantry,  and  also  of 
the  Banditti  that  infest  that  neighbourhood. 
.^The  same  lady  has  also  been  employing 
her  time  upon  a  Life  of  Nicholas  Poussin. 

A  Homorons  and  Satirical  work,  en- 
titled. Lessons  of  Thrift,  is  on  the  ere  of 
pnblicaHnn.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  *of  a 
distinguished  veteran  in  the  fields  of  litera- 
tme ;  and  report  speaks  of  it  as  combining 
the  pbdd  good  sense  and  amiable  te/tAomm£ 


of  Montaigne,  with  the  caustic  raillery  of 
Swift,  -  and  the  richly  gifted  philosophy  of 
BurtMi.  It  is  to  be  illustrated  with  engrav- 
ing from  designs  by  Cruickshanks,  in  the 
best  style  of  that  unrivalled  caricaturist. 

A  Description  of  the  Chemical  Apparatus 
and  Instruments  employed  in  Operative  and 
BscpetimentBl  Chemistry,  with  sixteen  quar- 
to oopperplates,  is  preparing  by  Mr  Frede- 
rick Aocum. 

The  same  gentleman  is  also  preparing  his 
Lectures  on  Chemistry,  applied  to  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  more  particularly  to  those 
of  brewing,  baking,  tanning,  bleaching, 
dycmg,  dutilling,  wine-making,  glass-mak- 
ii^,  Ac  tm  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institu- 
tion. And,  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy  does  not 
proceed  with  his  elements,  Mr  Accum  an- 
nouBoes  Elements  of  Chemistry  for  Self- In- 
struction, after  the  system  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  Bart  with  plates  by  Lowry,  in  two 
volumes  octavo. 

Thdla,  a  fragment  of  a  Geoisian  Tale, 
is  preparing  for  publication,  and  may  be 
expected  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

King  Coal's  Levee,  or  Geological  Eti- 
^iieCte«  with  Explanatory  Notes :  to  which 
is  added,  the  Cound  of  the  Metals,  by  John 
Scale,  Esq.  ^ 

Substance  of  the  Speeches  of  Sir  Jamei 
Mackintosh,  on  moviiog  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee,  to  consider  so  much 
of  the  Criminal  Law  as  rdates  to  Capital 
Panishmcnts,  on  the  2d  March,  1S19 ;  and 
OD  bringing  up  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee, on  the  6th  of  Jul^,  1919. 

Chaiacters  of  the  Livug  British  Novel- 
ists, with  specimens  of  their  works ;  includ- 
ing a  Ciirical  Account  of  Recent  Novels, 
p&fiihed  anonymously,  or  under  fictitious 


De  Parasivini,  a  romance,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, is  in  the  press,  and  may  be  expected 
cariy  in  December. 

A  poem  is  in  the  press,  in  one  volume 
loval  quarto,  on  tlie  Wars  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  with  thirty  engraving  by  Heath. 

In  the  press,  and  wUl  be  puUished  during 
the  ensuing  Autumn,  an  elegant  and  orna- 


mental work,  entitled  **  The  SportsmanV 
Mirror,  reflecting  the  History  and  Delinea- 
tions of  the  Horse  and  Dog,  throughout  all 
their  Varieties."  The  work  will  be  ele- 
gintly  printed  in  quarto,  on  superfine  paper. 
The  engravings,  representing  every  spedee 
of  the  horse  and  dog,  will  be  executed  by 
Mr  John  Scott,  in  the  line  manner,  from 
uriginal  paintings  by  Marshall,  Renigale» 
Gilpin,  and  Stubbs,  accompanied  with  en- 
gravings on  wood,  illustrative  of  the  subjeela 
as  head  and  tail-pieces;  by  Bewick  and 
Clennell,  ^tc 

M.  Devisscber,  author  of  **  The  French 
Grammar  in  twelve  Lessons/*  will  sbor^ 
INiblisb  New  French  Scholastic  Convemu 
tions,  or  Parisian  Lessons,  in  a  series  of 
questions  and  answers. 

A  Narrative  is  printing  of  ^  Events  of 
the  late  Westminster  Election,  with  the 
speeches  of  the  candidates.  Sir  Prands  Bur- 
dett,  &C.  and  the  report  of  the  Westminster 
reformers. 

A  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  ftom 
the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  by  Ro- 
dolph,  to  the  death  of  Leopold  II.  1218  to 
1792,  is  printing  in  five  octavo  vohuncs. 

Twenty-two  Sermons,  by  the  late  Rer. 
James  Stillingfleet,  prebendary  of  Worces- 
ter, with  a  Memoir  and  a  Portrait,  will  soon 
appear  in  an  octavo  volume. 

Dr  Burrows*  work  on  Insanity  is  in  eon* 
siderable  forwardness,  and  may -be  expected 
early  in  the  winter.  ^ 

T.  Jones,  author  of  Phantoms,  or  the 
Irishman  in  England,  a  Farce,  Poems,  &c. 
&c.  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  volume  of 
Miscellanies,  in  prose  and  verse,  consisting 
of  Essays,  Tales,  and  Poems,  moral  and  en- 
tertaining, which  is  expected  to  make  its 
appearance  in  November  next 

The  Art  of  Instructing  the  Infimt  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  by  M.  J.  P.  Arrowsnrith ;  with 
Copper-plates,  drawn  and  engraved  by  the 
audior*s  brother,  an  artist,  who  was  bom 
deaf  and  dumb. 

A  work  on  tlie  Fossils  of  the  South  Downs, 
with  Outlines  of  the  Mineral  Geography  of 
the  Environs  of  Lewes  and  Brighton,  and 
observations  on  the  geological  structure  of 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Sussex,  is  in  pre* 
paration  by  Gideon  Mantell,  Esq.  F.Ls. 
&C.  It  will  form  a  volume  in  (quarto,  and 
be  illustrated  by  upwards  of  ttaxty  engrav- 
ings of  the  most  mteresting  fossil  organic 
remains,  with  plans  and  sectionsof  the  strata. 

Memoirs  are  in  the  press  of  the  Rev.  R. 
B.  NickoUs,  L.L.B.  dean  of  Middleham, 

&C. 

•  Just  ready  for  publication,  a  new  and 
neat  edition  of  Orton's  Life  of  Dr  Doddridge* 
12mo.  bds. 

Mr  Bucke's  work  on  the  Beautiet,  Har- 
monies, and  Sublimities  of  Nature,  viU  be 
published  some  time  next  spring. 


in 


Whrki  PrepaHng'for  Publication. 
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An  Abetna  is  in  tliei^rcM  of  an  the  nuMl 
meftxl  inforauuioii  relative  to  the  United 
Statet  c£  America,  and  the  Britiah  oobntei 
of  Canada,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New 
South  Wales,  ana  Van  Diemen*B  Island, 
at  one  view  the  eompaiative  ad- 
l  disadvantages  each  country 
fn  emigtation;  coUeeted  from  the 
most  valuable  and  recent  publications,  with 
notes  and  observations ;  by  William  King- 
don,  jonioTa 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a  New 
Dictionary  of  Classical  Quotations,  on  an 
improved  plan,  accompanied  by  coiRspondF 
ing  paraplmses  or  tianslations  from  the 
works  of  celebtated  British  Poets ;  by  the 
late  P.  W.  Bh^doo,  author  of  the  <«Piencfa 
Intcrppeter* 

A  woik,  called  Aldborongh  Described,  or 
a  full  delineation  of  that  ftdiionable  and 
mtieh-frequented  watering-place;  and  in- 
terspeised  with  poetic  and  picturesque  le- 
manu  on  its  coasts,  its  scenery^  and  its 
views,  is  in  preparation. 

An  Introduction  to  the  writing  of  Latin, 
eontiCtning  Easy  Exerdses  on  lul  the  D»- 
dineable,  with  arranged  liets  of  the  Inde- 
dineable,  parts  of  Speech ;  adopted  to  the 
Bton  Latin  Giammar ;  by  James  Mitchell. 

The  Spirit  of  Pascal,  commiaing  the  sub- 
atanee  of  his  Moral  and  Religious  works. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  new  and  im- 
proved Synopsis  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  with 
paints,  in  three  parts ;  designed  to  facilitate 
the aomuremcnt  of  that  SMred  language; 
by  William  Goodhngh. 

A  Chrbndogieal  Synopsis  of  the  Histories 
of  England,  Greeoe,  and  Rome,  on  a  new 
{dan,  to  asrist  the  memory ;  by  T.  Kitchen, 
IS  in  the  press.  


Mr  L.  J.  A.  M*Heniy  has  in  the  press, 
and  nearly  ready  for  publication,  a  tibiid 
edition  of  his  impiovea  Spanish  Grammar, 
designed  espedally  for  self-instniotioQ. 

M.  LavaysMs's  Political  and  Commercial 
Account  of  Venesuela,  Trinidad,  and  other 
adjacent  islands,  translated  fronfdie  Frcgidi, 
with  notes  and  iUustratMins,  is  in  die  pnss. 

A  new  periodical  work  has  been  plan- 
ned, the  object  of  which  is  reeularly  to  sap- 
ply  the  public  with  a  series  of  superior  new 
Novds  and  Novellettes.  It  is  proposed  tm 
publish  a  monthly  volume  or  novel,  va- 
ried in  ^pe,  and  containing  new  works  com- 
plete, sometimes  one  story,  and  somelimea 
two  or  more.  The  works  are  to  ooaisist 
portly  of  originals,  and  partly  of  tianslatioM 
from  the  Pioidi,  Italian,  German,  Spanid», 
and  Oriental  languages;  and  for  the  origi- 
nals som^of  the  first  writers  of  the  day  have 
pledged  their  oo-operationa 

Mr  James,  the  author  of  two  works,  one 
on  the  "  Naval,**  the  other  on  the  ••  MiB- 
tary  occurrences  of  the  late  American  war,** 
is  pieparuig  for  the  ptess.  The  Naval  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain  from  the  eommcnco- 
ment  of  hoeCilities  in  May  1803  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

On  the  first  of  January  wiU  appear  the 
first  Number  of  a  new  Literary  Journal,  en- 
titled, the  '*  Retrospective  Review,*'  con- 
sistiog  of  Criticisms  upon,  AnaiyBis  of,  and 
Extracts  from,  curious,  oselbl,  and  valuable 
books  in  all  languages,  whidi  have  baen 
published  fiom  the  revival  of  litemture  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  oentory. 
Edited  by  a  socfety  of  members  ef  die  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  To  be 
quarterly. 


EDINBURGH. 


Dr  M'Crie*s  Life  of  Andrew  MelviDe, 
will  appearearlyin  December,  in  2  vols  Svo. 

The  Third  Edition  of  Peter*s  Letters  to 
Ms  Kinsfolk,  will  be  published  in  a  week  or 
two. 

Ivanhoe,  a  Romance,  by  the  Author  of 
'*  Waverlcy,"  is  announced  in  3  vols  post 
Svo,  to  be  published  in  November. 

The  Monastery,  by  die  same  Author,  it  is 
said,  wiU  speedily  make  its  iqipearanoe  in 
Patetnosier-row. 

Porm  of  Process  before  the  Jury  Court ; 
by  John  Russell,  Esq.  C.  S.  one  of  the 
Clerks  of  the  Jury  Court  Second  Edition. 
Containing  the  alterations  on  the  former 
procedure,  and  the  new  R^ulatiDns,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  kte  Act  of  ParliamenL 

Edinbuigh  Annual  Register  for  1816.«- 
VoL  IX. 

Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical 
Dictionary.    VoL  III.  Part  IL 

Supplement  to  the  Ponrth  and  Piidi  E- 
didonsof  the  Encydepsdia  BritannicB.— 
VoL  IV.  Part  I. 

A  Topographical  Account  of  Ayrshire : 
togedier  with  a  genealogical  history  of  the 


principal  ftmilics  in  that  ooon^.  In  three 
parts.  Part  First  will  contain  the  district 
of  Cuninghaine.  Part  Second  the  dislnot 
ofKyl&  Part  Third  die  district  of  Cairick. 
By  Geoige  Robertson,  author  of  the  Mid- 
Lothian  Survey;  Survey  of  Kineavdina- 
shire ;  Editor  and  Contmuator  of  Craw- 
foid*s  History  of  Renftewshire,  &e.  dtc— 
The  Woric  win  be  published  at  direedifilb- 
rent  periods.  Part  First,  containing  die 
district  of  Cuninghame,  is  now  in  great  fix- 
wardness,  forming  one  huge  vohmae  Svo, 
printed  on  a  fine  wove  demy  paper,)  with  a 
new  and  correct  map,  and  embeliished  with 
about  a  doeen  vignette  views  of  the  most 
interesting  ancient  edifices.  Each  volume 
price  158.  in  boards ;  or  a  fow  copies  on  fine 
wove  royal  paper,  with  proof  impnsSions  of 
the  map,  £U  %•  6d. 

Mr  Wishart  will  publish,  in  the  course  of 
next  month,  a  second  edition  of  his  Traaa^ 
lation  of  Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  with  addi. 
donal  cases,  and  a  Memoir  on  die  Ligature 
of  the  Arteries  of  the  Extremities,  by  the 
author. 

A  Description  of  the  Western  I  sUnds  of 
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Soodud,  indoding  the  Isle  of  Man ;  oom- 
priamg  an  Aoeount  of  tfadr  Geolofpcal 
Structure :  with  Remarks  on  their  Agncul- 
txaty  Eoonomipi  Soeneryy  and  Anti^[aitie8  ; 
bj  J.  Maeeuuocfa,  M.  O.  F.  L.  S.  9  voIb 
8to,  with  a  volume  of  Illustrative  Engrav- 
ii^in  quarto. 

An  Aooount  of  the  Aictie  Re^ponsy  In* 
dndtng  the  Natund  History  of  Smtzbogen 
ttid  the  adjacent  Islands;  the  Polar  foe, 
and  the  Greenland  Seas ;  with  a  History 
and  DtaanpAtn  of  the  Northern  Whale 
Fidiery.  ChieAy  derhred  from  Reseaithes 
;  Seventeen  Voyajges  to  the  Po- 


i  Italy, 

I  Sense  of  Leiten,  descriptive 
of  BCannen,  Seenery,  and  the  Fine  Arts ; 
^  H.  W.  Williams,  Bsq.  2  vds  Svo. 
With  EngfBvingB. 

Txmvels  in  the  North  of  Germany,  de- 
acnbmg  die  Present  State  of  the  Sodal  and 
Pofitical  Inslitutioiis,  the  AAneulture,  Ma- 
nafoetafea,  Commeree,  Educatiott,  Arts, 
and  Itfaanea  of  that  Country,  particularly 
in  the  Kington  of  Hanover ;  hy  Thomas 
H^cddn,  Baq.   2  vols  Svo. 

ifie  Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Author  of 
Wa;vctlcy9  unitanly  printed  in  19  hand- 
;  Svo  volumeB.    With  a  copioiis  Glos- 

I  of  the  Novels  and  Tales  of 
die  Auduv  of  ««  Waverky.'*  In  Twelve 
Poata,  after  Original  Deogns  by  William 
ARm,  and  engraved  in  die  first  style  of  the 
Ail 

Hie  Histoiy  of  the  Indian  Archipelago; 
by  John  Ciswiord,  Baq.  P.ltS.  faUe  Bri- 
tish Resident  at  die  Court  of  die  Sultan  of 
J«va.  3  vols  Svo.  with  IBustrative  Mapa 
and  Bngrsviiigs. 

A  Journey  m  Camiola  and  Italy,  in  the 
Yens  1S17-181S;  by  W.  A.  CadeU,  Esq. 
P.  R.  S.  L.  &  E.    2  vob  Svo,   widi  En- 


The  Poedcal  Worka  of  Walter  Scoltf 
Beq.  now  first  eoDectad  in  12  voL  foolscap 
Sva  WHh  A  Portnit  of  the  Author,  en- 
gisved  in  the  best  ^le. 

■no  «•  Bridal  of  Tricrmahi,*'  and  **  HA- 
sold  the  Danndeai,"  Two  Poems;  bjr 
Walter  Seott,  Esq.  Printed  togedier  in 
one  voL  Svo.  umbimly  to  the  Author's 
odwrWorics. 

Talcs,  by  **  Hie  Author  of  Bertiam,^ 
&C.   4vabl2mob 

Historical  Aooount  of  Discoveries  and 
Tisida  in  Asia;  by  Hugh  Murray, 
F.B.&B.  Audior  of  *•  Histoiicnl  Ao- 
cauQt  of  Discoveries  in  Africa."  3  vds  Svo, 
With  Mape. 

DiaTurouxsBSD  Libbabt.— Mr  Bal- 
laa^me  rcspeetfUQy  aequaints  die  Publie, 
tint  Catalogues  are  now  preparingof  the 
faite  Professor  Playfair^s  Library,  which  will 
be  Sold,  without  reserve,  at  the  Rooms, 
Hanover  Street,  early  in  January,  especial- 
ly by  itself,  wilkeot  the  admixUire  of  a  ain- 
fpe  volume  from  any  other  Library  or  parcel 


of  books  whatever.  The  public  nwy  be  ae* 
sured  that  the  contents  of  diis  Library,  in 
Science  and  Miscellaneous  Xiteratiue,  are 
evenr  way  worthy  dse  taste  and  research  ef 
the  late  lamented  proprietor. 

LiTERATUBE    AKD  THE  FiVS  ABT8« 

—Speedily  will  be  published,  A  Catalogue 
of  a  Splendid  Collecdon  of  Books,  chiefly 
reladve  to  Scottish  History  and  Andquities, 
and  including  several  Curious  MSS. ;  the 
genuine  proporty  of  an  English  Noblenuuv 
Also,  One  Hundred  and  Six  Pictures,  of 
the  way  first  dass :  Historical  Portiaita  by 
Sir  P.  Ldy,  Vandyke,  Old  Stone,  Sir  G. 
Kneller,  &c  &c. :  and  Miscellaneous  Sub- 
IjMts  by  Salvator  Rosa,  Guido,  Jacob  Pabui, 
Vermeulen,  &c  in  magnificent  Frames. 
The  whole  to  be  Sold  by  Auctwn,  without 
reserve,  by  Mr  Ballantvne,  at  his  Rooms, 
Hanover  Street,  the  ena  of  November, 

At  die  same  time  will  be  published  scpn- 
ratdy,  Mr  Ballantyne*s  Catalogue  for  the 
Winter,  comprising  nearly  10,000  Vohimea 
Books  hi  vanous  languages  and  departmenta 
of  literature,  and  many  rare  and  curious  ar- 
ticles ;  several  endre  Libraries  ;  also,  Coinf, 
Medals,  Andquities,  Armour,  and  curione 
Works  of  Art;  the  nardcuUas  of  which  w2tl 
be  given  in  future  advertisementa. 

In  the  press,  and  wiR  be  published  in  die 
beginning  of  November  next,  die  third 
volume,  in  two  perts,  of  die  Colkctanra 
Majora,  by  Professor  Dunbw,  containing 
the  foUowioff  extracts,  with  copious  anno- 
tadons :  The  Oration  of  Aeschiaes  against 
Ctedphon ;  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  for 
the  Crown ;  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  and 
seven  against  Thebes  of  iEschylus ;  the  Phi- 
loctetes  of  Sophocles;  the  Alcestus  of  Euri- 
pides ;  and  tne  Plutus  and  Nubes  of  Alia- 
tophanes. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Neilson  (audior  of  the 
Greek  Exercises)  has  in  the  press  an  im- 
proved edition  of  Moore's  Greoc  Grammar!. 
He  has  condensed  the  ori(pnal  work  by 
omitdng  many  superfluous  examples;  by 
printing  die  parts  which  axe  not  ntuiisaiy 
to  be  committed  to  memory  in  a  smaller 
ehancter,  and  by  rendering  die  table  of 
verbs  more  compact  He  htu  given  a  dwtt 
view  of  the  irregularly  formed  verbs,  inde- 
clinable parts  oif  speech,  peculiar  rules  of 
syntax,  prosody,  aocento,  and  dialects  ip 
Latin,  and  very  copious  notes  thnmhoHt 
the  work  in  English.  The  whole  witfiform 
a  volume  not  linver  than  the  common  edi- 
tioDs  of  Moore,  iriiich  contain  the  additlona 
that  have  been  made  to  it  by  other  Bditoit. 

An  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Dr 
John  Moore,  with  Monoirs  of  his  Life,  fay 
Dt  Robert  Anderson,  is  printing  in  odavo. 

An  inquiry  into  Opinions  Ancient  and 
Modem,  concerning  Lifie  and  OrganisatiMi ; 
by  John  Barday,  M.  D.  Lecturer  on  An»- 
tomy,  F.A.S.E.  Ac  && 

Essays  on  Phrenology,  or  an  Inquiry  into 
the  principles  and  utility  of  the  System  of 
Drs  GaH  and  Spunhdm,  and  into  the  ob- 
jectiQn£  made  against  it;  by  Geoige  Conhe, 
Esq. 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


AORTCVLTUBK. 

The  Ftfmer*8  and  Landlord's  Lawyer; 
fcy  T.  W.  Williams,  Esq.  8vo.     Ss. 

The  Farmer's  New  and  Complete  Ao- 
coimt  Book  ;  by  R.  Swinboume.    10s.  6d. 

ARTS. 

Victories  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
from  dxawings  by  R.  Wcstall,  R.A.  folio, 
£5,51.;  4co.£2:lS;6d, 

BTOORAPRT. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Miss  Emma  Hum- 

Jhries,  of  Frome,  Somerset ;  by  the  Rev. 
.  East  of  Birmingham.     58. 
'    A  Memoir  of  Charles  Louis  Sand  ;  with 
a  Defence  of  the  German  Universities,  Svo. 
58.6d. 

Lives  of  the  Sages  of  Antiquity  ;  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Fenelon,  I2mo. 
3s. 

Early  Blossoms,  or  Biographical  Notices 
of  Individuals  distinguished  by  their  Genius 
and  Attainments,  who  died  in  their  youth, 
with  specimens  of  their  respective  talenu  $ 
by  J.  Styles,  D.D.    58. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Wilson,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man;  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

BOTAHT. 

-Hortus  Marybonensis,  or  a  Catalogue  of 
Haidy  Herbaceous  Plants,  dedduoua  and 
evergreen  shrubs,  forest  and  fruit  trees 'sys- 
tematically arranged,  and  now  growing  in 
the  botanical  garaen  and  nurseries  of  Ijkm. 
Jenkins,  Regent*s  Park,  8vo.    58. 

Dialogues  on  Botany,  for  the  Use  of 
young  persons.    8s. 

DRAMA. 

The  steward,  or  Fashion  and  Feeling ;  a 
comedy,  founded  on  Holcroft's  Deserted 
Daughter,  8vo»    ts.  6d. 

EDCCATIOir. 

Elements  of  a  Polite  Education,  eare- 
AiUy  selected  from  the  Letters  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  his  Son;  by  Geo. 
Gregory,  D.D.,  ISmo.    5s. 

A  PreliminaTy  Introduction  to  a  New 
System  of  Decimals ;  in  which  Ae  decimal 
principle  is  practically  applied  to  denomi- 
natory  moneys  of  account,  and  to  certain 
existing  denominations  of  measure,  weight, 
length,  capacity,  and  time.  Part  I.,  4to. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Juvenile  Miaoellany,  containing 
4ve^grapby,  AstiOBomyy  ChxoDology,  Trade, 


Commerce,  &c ;  by  R.  Humher,  12mo. 
Ss. 

A  Svnopsis  of  Latin  Gramnuur  upon  Ae 
plan  of  Ruddiman,  compiled  for  the  use  of 
Schools*  I2mo.     Ss. 

Lessons  in  Grammar  designed  more  espe- 
cially for  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools  ;  by 
J.  Cobbin,  M.  A.  12nu>.     Is. 

The  Tbemy  of  Elocution,  exhibited  in 
connexion  wiw  a  new  and  Philosophical 
Account  of  the  Nature  of  Instituted  Lan- 
guage ;  by  B.  H.  Smart,  Professor  of  Elo- 
cution, and  public  reader  tf  Shakspeare, 
8va    Ts. 

A  Manual  of  Directions  for  forming  a 
Sdiool  acoording  to  the  National  or  Ma£as 
System ;  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Bevan,  A.  M. 
12mo.    Ss. 

GCOORAPRT. 

Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammer,  2Sd 
edition,  corrected  to  the  present  time,  Bva 

lae. 

HT8T0RY.' 

A  Circumstantial  Narrative  of  the  Cam- 
paign of  the  French  in  Saxony ;  by  Gene- 
ral the  Baron  of  Odeleben,  8va  %  vols. 

The  SullMngs  and  Fate  of  the  Exnedi- 
tion  which  saded  from  England  in  Nov. 
1817,  to  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  Apurl^,  and 
joined  the  patriotic  forces  in  Venezuela  and 
Caraocas ;  by  G.  Hippisley,  Esq.  late  CoL 
of  the  first  Venezuelan  Hunars,  Bvo.    15e. 

Narrative  of  the  Expedition  whidi  sailed 
from  England  at  the  ctose  of  1817,  for  the 
Service  of  the  Spanish  Patriots;  by  CL 
Brown,  8vo.    78. 6d. 

LAW. 

Law  of  Dower ;  by  Park,  8vo.    Ida. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Estates  in 
Fee,  in  Tail,  for  Life,  &c  &c.  and  Will  by 
Sufferance,  with  preliminary  observations 
on  the  quality  of  estates ;  by  R.  Preston, 
Esq.     PartL     Ro^  8vo.     12s. 

Full  and  Impartial  Report  of  the  Cause, 
Jane  Horsman  versus  Francis  Bulmer  the 
Elder,  and  others ;  by  Mr  Eraser,  8vo.  5a. 

VoL  III.  Part  I.— Reports  of  Cases  ar- 
gued and  determined  in  the  Courts  of  Com* 
mon  Pleas  and  Exchequer  Chamber  thiring 
Hilary  Term,  59  Geo.  III.  ;  by  J.  B. 
Moore,  Esq.    8s.  6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  other 
Courts ;  by  W.  P.  Taunton.  VoL  VII. 
Part  IV.     Royal  8vo.    86. 6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  ruled  at 
Nisi  Prius  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Dallas,  and  on  the 
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Oxfytd  Ciioiit ;  by  Nid  Gow.    Boyal  9vo. 

Repoftoof  Cases  asguad  and  detemiined 
in  eke  Conit  of  CommQn  Pleas :  by  W.  P. 
Taunton  and  W.  S.  Ondciip.  VoL  I.  Part 
I.    Royil8ro.    7s.  6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  aivapi  and  determined 
in  the  Came  of  Kxebeqiier,  in  Law  and 
Equity ;  by  G.  Price.  VoL  V.  P4at  I. 
Rnyal  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

The  Pmctiflal  Abri4genient  of  the  Lavs 
and  Customs  of  Bxeisa.  New  edition,  en- 
laiged  sad  oofpoeoted  to  August  1819 ;  by 
Charles  Pope,  Esq.  Custma  House,  Bristol, 
8««k    £l,  lis. 

A  IMgestof  Hit  Criminal  Statute  Laws 
of  Bs^sland;  by  H.  N-  Tomlins..  2  vols. 
Royal  8¥0.    £2,  lOs. 

XEDICIWE. 

General  Views  relating  to  the  Stomacht 
Hi  Fabric  and  Functions ;  by  J.  C.  Speer, 
M.IX8VO.    is. 

J^opular  Bsntrks  on  Nervous,  Hypo* 
chnndrisifi,  and  Hysterical  Diseases.  To 
«hiah«ie]iiefiHed«  Oboennrtions  on  Suicide ; 
byT.>M.Gitoo,.8va    Ss.6d. 

An  Essay  on  two  Mineral.  Springs  le* 
MBtiy  ^diaonerad  at'Hanowgate,  and  on  the 
Springs  of  Thorp  Aich  and  JeUey,  &c. ;  by 
Adam  flmtcr,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  6vo. 

Medico  Chinu&ical  Transactians  publUi* 
cd  by  the  Mediod  and  Chhurgical  Society 
arJU»do«»ft?o.    VoLX.PartL    10b.«(L 

XUCEIiLAKIKS. 

Qnarteriy  Review,  No  XLIL  8vo.  te 
lDefiM*sl 


( Histoty  of  the  great  pbgoe 
mLflodon  in  the  year  1665, 8vDb    10s.6d. 

GoD  G«yn&  Cyfieithiad;  Gan  W.  Owen 
Pn^^ie,  A.  C  H*  Svtk    8s. 

A  Shut  Aoeeont  of  a  New  Prineiple  of  a 
Retaiife  Steam  Engine,  invented  by  Sk 
WiDmm  Ce^gIeve»  Svo^    fi^ 

Remadu  on  the  Conduct  ^.Man  to  in- 
lerior  ftmimals  nn  the  Primeial  Slate  of 
Maiw  Afguaocnts  ftnm  Scripture,  Reason, 
Fact,  and  Expduenoe,  in  &Tour  of  Vegeta- 
bk  DiaU-on  die  Eieds  of  find-KSi  the 
Pracdeeef  Nations  and  Individuals,  &&; 
byG.NJdiQlaao,  18mo.    5s. 

OlmiVBlionson  the  Pavmenti  and  Re- 
ceipts in  Bank  of  England  Notes,  reduced 
to  tbsir  value  in  Gold,  8vo.    3k  > 

A  detailed  statsoient  of  the  Case  of  his 
RsmI  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Svo.  5s. 

A  Treatise  en  tiiepeintmg  of  Naval  Ord- 
nanee;  by  8b  Wiuiam  Congreve,  Bart. 
Seokia. 

The  London  Commercial  Dictionary  and 
fiea*poct  Gasettacr;  by  Anderson,  Svo.  27s^ 

Annali  of  the  Pine  Arte,  No  XIV.   5s. 

Cenaolidated  Duties;  by  Anderson.    78. 

Ohservarions  on  the  Means  of  Deriving 
fimn  Flax  and  Hemp  manual  Employment 
iarLabonjcrs  of  every  Age.    Ss. 

Qnaiteriy  Journal  of  Scienoe  and  Arts, 
No  XV.    7s.  ed. 

Cavaby,  Remarks  on  its  Organization, 
Eqmpmcnt,  and  Instruction,  eompiled  frsm 
wioB  aathorities  f  by  an  Officer  of  Hus^ 
sars.    2s.      * 
Vol,  VI. 


MUSIC. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Ma» 
sic,  Theoretical  and  Practical ;  by  G.  Jones. 

The  Muoc  of  the  Farce  called  "  High 
Notions,*'  or  a  Trip  to  Exnoonth,  compoMd 
by  J.  Parry.    88. 

No  IV.  of  Mozart*s  Masses,  with  an  ac« 
oompaniment  for  the  organ  or  piano-forte, 
arxanged  fitom  die  full  score ;  ly  N.  No- 
veUo.    8s. 

A  Medley  for  the  German  Flute ;  by  J. 
C.  Wddner.    No  L  and  II.    5s. 

The  British  Orj^eus,  being  a  selection  of 
two  hundred  and  seven^  songs,  with  muric ; 
by  G.  Nicholson,  ISmo.    5s.  OH 

The.  Young  Muridan,  or  tlie  Science  of 
Music  familiarly  exniained,  with  a  glossary 
of  musical  terms  and  phrases,  ISmo.    Ss. 

A  New  and  Improved  Method  of  In- 
struction for  the  Haip ;  by  H.  C.  Rocbsa. 

15s. 

Recuil  de  Davces  Bspagkoles,  or 
Spanish  Country  Dandns  made  phdn  and 
easy,  together  with  several  New  Dances  and 
Original  Figures,  as  performed  at  the  No-> 
bilities  Assembfies,  armnged  for  the  Piano- 
Forte,  Harp,  or  Violin,  with  an  explana- 
tion dT  the  Spanish  teohnical  terms ;  by  G. 
M.  S.  Cheven,  Dancing  Master,  Svob  Am 
sewed* 

K0VEL8. 

Any  thing  but  what  you  expect ;  by  Jane 
Harv^,  Itoo.  3  vols.  158. 

The  Munster  Cottage  Boy,  a  tale  ;  by  R. 
M.  Roche,  4  vols. 

POETRT. 

The  Triumph  of  Christianity;  a  Mis* 
skmary  Poem ;  by  T.  E.  Abbott,  ISmow  3s. 

Muse  Biblica;  or  the  Poetry  of  the 
BiUe.    8s. 

Poems  on  Moious  Subjects;  by  Mis 
Kentish,  Svo.  8s. 

.   The  Rainbow  and  Edipse,  Poems ;  by 
T.  Thomas,  Svo.  46. 

lona  ;  and  other  Poems.  Ss. 

Parga ;  a  Poem,  widi  illustiative  notes, 
Svo.    5s.  8d. 

POLITICS. 

Letters  on  the  Events  which  have  passed 
in  France,  and  the  Restoration  in  1015; 
by  H.  M.  Williams,  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

THKOLOOT. 

Deism  Refuted ;  or  Plain  Reasons  for  be- 
ing a  Christian;  by  Thomas  HartweU 
Home,  M.  A.  of  St  Joints  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Curate  of  Christ-church,  Newgate- 
street,  London,  12mo>    Second  ediHon.  Is^ 

A  System  of  Theology,  in  a  series  of  Ser« 
monsi  by  the  hrte  Rev.  Timothv  Dwight, 
8.T.D.L.L.IX  Ptesident  of  YsleCol^ge, 
in  Connecticut  (Amtriea),  with  a  Life  imd 
fine  Portrait  of  die  Author,  Svo»  5  vols. 
£3, 15s. 

Adjumentum,  or  Pravers  for  every  Sun- 
day in  the  Year,  intended  to  precede  and 
foUow  the  Sermon ;  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bailee, 
LL.B, 
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Moral  Sketches  of  prevailing  Opinbns  and 
Manners,  Foreign  and  Domestic ;  with  Re- 
flections on  Prayer;  by  Hannah  More, 
8vo.    Second  Edition.    98. 

Eight  Sermons  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  the  Year  1819,  at  the 
Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  John 
Bampton;  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Morgan, 
M.A.  8vo.  128. 

Sermons;  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Robert 
Maturin,  Curate  of  St  Peter*s  Dublin,  8vo. 

Discourses  on  severs!  Subjects  and  Ooca- 
.  sons ;  by  Wm  Hett,  M.A.  8  vols  8vo. 
18s. 

The  Hdv  Bible  and  Testament,  in  Ita- 
lian, frmn  tne  edition  of  Diodati,  revised  and 
corrected  by  Rolandi,  8vo.  Xl,  is.  The 
Testament  separate,  fjs. 
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TOPOOKAFBT. 

History  of  the  Univerntv  of  Dublin,  il- 
lustrated by  thirty  oolourea  plates  by  coni- 
nent  artists,  from  drawings ;  by  W.  B.  Tay- 
lor.   Part  I.  10s.  ed. 

Hakewill*s  Picturesque  Tour  in  Italy* 
No  VII.    12s.  6d. 

T0TAGV8  Ain>  TRAVELS. 

Excursions  through  the  County  of  Sur- 
rey, oooiprising  Deaaiptions  of  uie  Resi- 
dences of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  Remains 
of  Antiqtuty,  and  every  other  most  interest- 
ing object  or  curiosity.  Edited  by  T.  Crom- 
wdl,  18ma    No  I.    2s.  6d. 

A  Topographical  and  Historical  Account 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Norwich,  its  An- 
tiquities, Modem  Improvements,  &c. ;  by 
J.  Stacey,  8vo.    7s. 
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Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  No  CXI. 
for  October  1819.    Is.  6d. 

Edinbur^  EncyehnMedia,  or  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Saences,  and  Miscellaneous  Liter- 
ature ;  conducted  by  David  Brewster,  LL.  D. 
F.R.S.  Lond.  &  Edin.  &c  &c.  Vol.  XIII. 
PartII.4to.    £1,  Is. 

Exerdses  upon  the  New  Methodical 
Grammar  of  the  French  Language ;  by  M. 
Ch.  Max.  de  Belleoour,  12mo.    4s.  bound. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Royal  Bui^hs, 
with  die  Minutes  of  Evidence  at  large,  8vo. . 
10s.  When  sold  separately,  the  Report 
Is.  6d.  ;  Edinburgh  case,  with  Report, 
6S.  6d. ;  Aberdeen,  with  ditto,  56. ;  Dun- 
dee, with  ditto,  3s.;  Dunfermline,  with 
ditto,  2s.  6cL 

M'lntosh^s  Gaelic  Proverbs,  a  new  edi- 
tion, much  enlarged  and  improved,  with  an 
entirely  new  Translation,  and  many  addi- 
tional Proverbs  from  the  Gaelic,  copious 
notes,  &C.  &c ;  by  Alexander  Campbell, 
author  of  a  Tour  in  Scothmd,  &c  &c  12mo. 
3s.  6d. 

Wallace's  Invocation  to  Bruce,  a  poem ; 
by  Mrs  Hemans,  author  of  ^*  The  Restora- 
tion of  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,**  «•  Modem 
Greece,**  **  Tales  and  Historic  Scenes,** 
and  other  poems.  4to. 

The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of 
Large  Towns ;  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 
Minister  of  St  John's  Church,  Glasgow. 
No  I.  Remarks  applicable  to  Dr  Chalmers* 
Connexion  with  the  Parish  of  St  John. 
To  be  continued  qmrterly,    Svo.    Is. 

Encydopadia  Edinensis,  or  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous  Liter- 
ature; by  James  MiBar,  M.D.  VoL  lU. 
Partin.4to.    8s. 

Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  and 
of  the  Territories  annexed,  to  this  Dominion 
by  the  House  of  Gorkba ;  by  Francis  Ham- 
ilton  (formerly  Buchanan),  M.D.  F.R.S.  L.E. 
and  Fellow  of  the  Societies  of  Antiquaries, 
and  of  the  Linnaan  and  Asiatic  Societies^ 
1  voL  4to;  with  engravingSi    £2,  2s. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal; 
conducted  by  Dr  Brewster  and  Profossor 


Jameson ;  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  i 
of  discovery  in  Natural  PhiksoBhy, 
mistry.  Natural  History,  Practicsl  Medban- 
ics.  Geography,  Statistics,  and  the  Fine  and 
Useful  Arts.  No  II.  To  be  oontinued 
quarterly.    7s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultand 
Society,  No  IX.    3s. 

Stark*s  Picture  of  Edmburf^,  with  a  Map 
and  forty  Views,  ISma    7s. 

Thoughts  on  the  Act  tendering  pemia* 
nent  the  Court  for  Trial  by  Jury  in  Civil 
Cases  in  Scothmd,  Svo.    28. 

Bibliotheca  Britannica ;  or  a  General  In- 
dex to  the  Literature  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  ancient  and  modem;  indndiiK 
such  foreign  works  as  have  been  trandatea 
into  English,  or  printed  in  die  British  do- 
minions ;  as  also,  a  copious  selectioa  firom 
the  wridngs  of  die  most  distinguished  ao. 
thors  of  au  ages  and  natkms ;  by  Robert 
Watt,  M.D.  Vol  L  Part  IL    21s. 

Guide  to  the  City  and  County  of  Peirdi» 
No  I.  with  six  engravings.    2s.  6d. 

The  Edmbiuf  h  Medical  and  Smgical 
Journal,  exhibiting  a  Concise  View  of  th« 
latest  and  most  important  Discoveries  in 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy*  No 
LXL  being  the  Fourth  Number  of  a  New 
Series.    (Published  quarterly.)    4e. 

Report  of  the  Select  Conunittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Highways  of 
the  Kingdom;  together  with  the  Minutei 
of  Evidence  taken  before  them.    4«. 

Print,  Tartar  Banditti  dividing  Spoil ; 
ftom  a  picture  by  William  Allan,  %sq.  en- 
graved m  line  by  Mr  James  Stewart.  Prints* 
IOb.  6d. ;  French  paper  proofs,  21s. ;  India 
paper  proofs,  31s.  6d.  Of  the  latter  on^  o 
very  few  have  been  thrown  off.— The  punt- 
er of  this  charming  cabinet  picture  is  al- 
ready well  known  to  the  pubhc.  The  very 
successfVd  imitation  of  it,  and  the  artist-like 
manner  in  which' Mr  Stewart  (also  a  towns- 
man) has  executed  the  ennaving,  has  re- 
ceived the  most  unqualified  approbatioD  of 
the  best  judges,  and  ahfeady  ranks  his  name  . 
amongst  the  first  of  his  art  as  a  line  en- 
graver. 
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New  Foreign  Workg,  imported  by  Treutteland  Wurtz,  Sobo-Square,  London. 

Dottts,  MteoiicB  nir  lea  Twnax  Pub-  Biognphie  UnireneUe.  andenne  et  mo^ 

Igjw  d*Aiigletene,  owe  15  pbiuAet,  4ca  derne,  torn.  W  et  24,  8vo.   £l,  4i. 

*•»  ,"J     ..,      .  Gal^rie  Etnuigdre,  oa  Galerie  de  plus  de 

,.^^""^*^^^*'*'^<'yV^«MeM.  9000  penoiMgei  c^bra  toiDgm  &  k 

Hiniboldt  et  Bonpbuid,  torn.  8.  part  1.  gr.  France,  2  toUSto.    £1,  4a. 

D  4C0  ;i  aiw  eartet  giografhiquet^  in  foUo,  L'Art  de  ▼erifier  lea  dates  dea  faita  hia- 

^-^    »*^     .  toriquea,  &e. ;  ovoni  Jeaus  Christ,  imprime 

Koeb,  Mteouea  pour  aervir  a  rHiatoire  pour  la  pmnidie  foia  but  lea  Manuacnta  de 

de  la  Cnapagne  de  1814,  3  vola  Svo ;  aoec  Dom.  Clement,  torn.  1  et  2,  8vo.    £1,  4a. 

atfw,  in  fobo,  £1, 16a.  De  Piadt,  Le  Congr^  de  Carlabad,  8vo. 

Mteioina  et  Com^iondanoe  du  Mar6.  Sa.  ed. 

ehal  de  CWinat,  3  vola  8?o ;  avec  portraU  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d'Hiatoire  Natu- 

^'^'7^*^^  tdle,  torn.  31,  32.  33,  8m    £2,88. 

^cDd-Nameb,  ou  le  Livie  dea  ConaeOa  Dictionnaire   dea    Sdenoea   Natnrdlea, 

«*^P"**'  C"  ^-  '*  ^'^^  ^  ^«  Sacy,  torn.  13, 14,  8vo.    £l. 

afccloilgii]alPeraan,8vo.    £1,  10a.  Dictionnaire   dea    Sdencea    Natorellea, 

^  Ufontaine,  Le  Suedois,  ou  la  Pre-  Planchca  Cahien  12  et  13.    10a. 
^   B»  4  vola  12roo.  16a. 
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SMgar.    The  sugar  market,  ainoe  our  laat,  baa,  eenerally  apealdng,  been  dull  and  de- 
pcand.    The  |iricea  daily  gave  way  about  die  period  of  our  laat  piblication.    Since  the 
beginning  of  thia  month,  the  market  haa  been  more  firm ;  but  with  this  exception,  that 
the  holdcra  are  not  ao  much  inclined  to  press  sales,  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  favour* 
aUe  turn  in  the  market  for  the  raw  article.    In  refined  gooda,  the  holdera  aeem  anzioua 
to  mcaa  aalea ;  and  the  pricea  have  conaequently  dedined.   The  price  of  sugar  ia  now  aunk 
ao  lofw,  that  the  oonaequencea  must  be  aeverdy  felt  by  the  Weat  India  a^icultuiiat,  and 
threngh  them  it  must  again  readi  the  British  merchant,  consignees,  or  proprietors,  resi- 
dent in  Britain.    Those  persona  who  hare  been  making  large  advancea  to  specidators  in 
West  India  properties,  calculating  the  value  of  these  ficom  the  late  high  prices  of  sugar, 
must  be  led  mto  difHciilty  and  embarraaament   The  eonaequenoe  of  all  thia  will  fall  heavy 
UDon  many  brandies  of  our  internal  trade,  particularly  iron  fbunderiea  and  manufactwiea, 
wime  large  orders  have  for  some  time  been  executed  for  ooDstruding  improved  noadiinery, 
to  lessen  Gibour  in  the  cdonies,  and  improve  the  worics  and  properties  situate  in  them» 
and  connected  with  the  production  of  sugar.    These,  if  sugar  continue  at  the  present 
prices,  must  be  greatly  curtailed,  if  not  for  a  time  abandoned.    Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  the  evfl  will  be  but  of  short  duratkm. — Cqghi,    The  Cofibe  naarket  eontmues  to  flue- 
toate  gready.    It  is  scarcdy  possible  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  predsimi,  its  state  or 
the  mtiire  prospects.     It  altogether  depends  upon  the  continental  demand ;  and  the  si- 
tnalioB  of  most  countriea  is  audi,  that  the  proapect  ia  not  ^ery  dieeiing.  ^  Our  renuuks 
for  laat  mondi,  on  thia  branch  of  buaineas,  may  generally  be  implied  to  thiJB.    The  quan- 
tity at  market  is  eonaidflnble,  and  the  consumpt  of  this  country,  at  all  tunes  comparative- 
ly tiiffing,  must  be  lessened  not  increased.— CoMm.  The  Cotton  market,  which  was  steady, 
snflbed  some  depression,  but  it  has  since  recovered  a  little,  and  the  demand  ia  oonaider- 
abk  at  an  advance  in  price.    The  quantity  brought  into  the  country  ia  very  neat ;  but 
at  Ltverfwol,  the  diief  port  of  importotbn,  it  ia  a  few  thousand  packagea  lesf  than  at  the 
same  period  of  laat  year.    The  eotton-spinnera  aeem  adivdy  employed,  and  their  exporta 
to  the  Continent  are  making  up  in  aomc  measure  for  the  languid  and  lessened  demand  in 
this  eountiy  for  internal  au^y.    From  the  general  aapect  of  commercial  affiura,  and  firam 
the  aopply  at  market,  no  great  or  immediate  advance  m  Cotton  can  be  contemplated.    It 
win  be  fmmd  the  utmost,  for  some  time,  if  the  market  becomes  livdy  and  at  a  small  ad- 
vance—Corw.    Grain  of  all  kinds  ia  lower,  and  dedining  in  prioea.    The  abundant  har- 
.vflM  ii  eoRclnded,  and  all  in  excellent  order.    Plenty  must  fill  the  land  for  the  approadi- 
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ing  season. — Tobacco.  There  is  an  unprovement  in  price,  aid  a  eontldenUe  denund  for 
this  article  both  for  the  home  and  foreign  nuuiLe(&— -ilmn.  Jamaica  Rom  is  noimnrf, 
and  without  any  improvement  in  price.  Leewaid  Island  is  mquiied  after  at  a  trifle  in 
adT&nee.  Brandy  lather  declines,  and  in  Geneva  there  is  nothing  doing;  Tbit  Wine 
market  is  in  a  state  of  complete  stagnation*  The  other  aitides  of  conmcieo-i«q[Hiit  no 
other  notice  than  our  quotations. 

Still,  we  are  unable  to  announoe  any  impiDvenient  in  our  commrdal  aftdn.  The  dis- 
tress continues,  and  is  become  moot  severe ;  nor  is  there  the  smallMt  pMspcct  4)f  any  ini 
mediate  termination  to  the  state  of  things.  Depreaed  as  is  our  tnde,  that  of  cveiy  other 
country  b  worse ;  and  the  accounts  from  those  fordgn  markets  on  which  our  oonunesce 
chiefly  depends,  is  gloomy  and  distressing  indeed.  By  the  immense  cxlenaion  of  our 
manu&itixres  we  have  indeed  overlooked  aUnost  every  market,  but  this  will  be  found,  up«* 
on  a  caieful  review  and  consideration  of  the  subject,'  to  proceed  more  fromihe  inability  of 
these  nations,  owing  to  recent  political  events  and  conviilsionfi,  to  find  the  means  of  trade* 
than  that  their  wants  have  been  ovcr«8upplied.  Aa  these  recover  their  fonner  vigour,  sfr 
will  their  demands  augment  and  our  trade  with  them  increase.  A  oonsidenhle  portioiv 
of  our  internal  trade  has  no  doubt  been  severely  injuied,  and  overdone  hy  men  without 
capital  rushing  heedlessly .  into  the  market  The  facffity  with  which  banks  supplied 
^inds,  and  length  of  time  kt  which  they  discounted  bills,  has  been  stated  ■■  the  chie^  and* 
in  some  instances,  as  the  mdy  cause  of  this.  This  we  think  an  unfiur  statenwnt,  and  an 
erroneous  condusion.  The  evil  appears  to  us  to  proceed  entirely  ftom  the  merchant  and 
trader,  and  the  commercial  rivali^  amongst  themselves.  It  is  the  easy  way  in  which  ere- 
dit  is  indiscriminately  granted  to  mdividiuls,  and  the  long  periods  to  which  it  b  extended, 
that  is  the  root  of  the  evil  complained  of,  and  which  alone  brings  speculators  without 
capital  into  the  market.  Swarms  of  agents  are  also  planted  in,  and  scattered  over  the 
country,  whose  object  is  to  make  sales,  and  cram  every  warehouse  and  shop  full  of  goods* 
heedless  of  the  persons  into  whose  hands  these  are  put,,  the  purposes  to  which  they  mfy 
these,  and  careless  of  the  consequences.  If  such  men  cannot  beat  a  brother  out  of  the 
market  by  lower  prices,  he  accomplishes  his  object  by  lengthening  the  credit,  a  tem]ptatk» 
few  have  the  firmness  to  resisL  To  crush  a  rising  but  poorer  and  indvBtrious  nval  in 
business,  persons  of  laige  capital  lengthen  their  credits  to  a  time  beyond  dieir  rival*a 
means,  and  sell  at  a  price  no  man  can  i^rd  who  wishes  to  continue  in  business.  This  is 
a  blind  policy,  though  frequently  pursued,  and  must  always  and  inevitably,  in  times  of 
general  oommercial  distress,  return  with  a  fowlbld  force  on  die  head  of  those  who  had 
encouraged  alid  adopted  iu  The  speculator  may  and  must  fall  fost— he  loses  nothing 
because  he  had  nothing  to  lose.  But  the  loss,  whatever  it  is,  that  arises  finmn  times  of 
commercial  distress,  must  (commence  where  it  will)  fidl  ultimately  and  most  severely  on 
those  who  have  means  and  capital  to  lose.  It  is  their  business  to  encourage,  not  disoour- 
age  their  poorer  but  industrious  brother,  and  to  unite  with  him  in  reducing  their  credits  to 
dnvc  the  speculaloss  without  capital  out  of  tlie  market,  or  rather,  by  adoi|^ing  sach  a  line 
of  poliqr*  to  prevent  him  from  ever  getting  into  it*  It  is  not,  therefore,  banu,  but  mer. 
chants  themselves  who  are  to  blaone,  and  who  occasion  the  very  evib  thev  complain  of. 
It  is  the  trade  of  bankers  to  discount  bills,  and  th^  wiU  do  so  as  far  as  their  means  or 
their  judgment  leads  them,  and  in  any  manner  they  please ;  nor  has  any  one  any  light  to 
interfere  or  find  fault  with  them  for  so  domg.  None  wiU  deny  that  these  bankers  posMss 
means  of  knowing  the  circumstances  of  individuab  with  whom  they  wish  to  do  business,  . 
which  few  if  anv  merchants  can  attain  to.  They  will  not  lend  their  funds  to  any  with 
whom  they  tliink  they  are  insecure,  and  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  it  is  a  small 
portion,  indeed,  of  long  dated,  or,  indeed,  of  any  dated  biUs,  which  remain  in  their  hands 
unpaid,  which  belonged  to  the  real  speculator,  or  men  without  any  capitaL  Let  the 
mercantile  interest,  and  particuhKrly  the  real  capitaHst,  reduce  their  credit  from  twelve  to 
three  months,  and  then  banks  will  have  none  of  those  long  dated  bilb  to  discount  that 
are  compbined  of,  while  one  good,  and  a  njost  important  girad,  will  result  to  both,  but 
particnlarly  to  tlie  merchant,  that,  when  any  of  his  corrcspondento  fail  in  husincss  (a» 
must  in  aUxommerdal  countries  and  concerns  sometunes  be  the  case)  he  will  have  the 
satbfection  to  find,  that  in  place  of  having  ^£4000  locked  up  or  lost  at  the  most  inconve- 
nient monieBts,  he  woidd  only  have  £1000 ;  and  further,  that  thb  eum  being  so  mudt 
redoced  in  value,  will  also  stand  upon  a  safer  footing,  and  where  he  could  not  get  four 
shiUings  per  pound  in  a  debt  of  £4000^  he  would  almost,  to  a  certainty,  get  three  times, 
if  not  four  times,  the  amount  out  of  each  pound  in  his  debt  of  £iOOO.  Under  these 
cucumstances,  those  eooimercial  oonvubions  which  now  so  fre^ntly  take  place,  and  to 
such  abiming  extents  as  to  cover  whole  dbttiets  of  countrv  with  grief,  misery,  and.  dis- 
may,  could  never  take  place  to  the  extent  they  now  do,  whib  the  banker  m^t  issue  hia 
funds  more  freely,  because  hb  risk  was  lessened  in  a  mighty  degree. 

Another  evil  b,  the  system  of  consigning  goods  to  foreign  markets,  without  any  regard 
to  quantihr  or  ouality,  either  by  men  who  are  not  regidar  and  established  merchants,  or 
by  or  to  the  otoers  of  indindnab  who  stand  in  the  same  state.  The  foreign  merchant 
ade|4s  the  ouns  system,  and  crams  every  house  and  every  huid  with  tlie  productions  of 
hb  oountzy,  t»  an  extent  at  once  suffident  for  the  consumpt  of  years.     The  consequence 
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is.  In  every  oue,  thst  iSik  merchant  of  cs|Htid  and  standing  mist  either  abandon  Idk  hoA- 
aen  or  lose  his  capital  He  cbooses.the  former,  and  leates  swift  ruin  to  ovettalce  his  in- 
judidoiu  opponents,  though  he  too  sofiers  in  a  considerable  degree.  But  it  may  be  said, 
that  such  competition  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  ooontry  and  its  poptdationy  by  bringing  alt 
piodnctlons  and  commodities  into  the  market  at  a  cheaper  rate,  if  it  brings  theserhow- 
erer,  at  a  price  lower  tha&  either  the  grower,  manufacturer,  or  merchant  can  allbrd,  it 
must  ultimately  prove  a  general  evil,  not  a  general  good.  It  remiiies  no  atgoments  to 
esuUish  this.  Every  day*8  experience  confirms  it.  The  stream  that  oveifiows  its  hanks, 
in  expending  its  violence,  produces  mischief,  not  good,  and  the  torrents  wHch  have 
swdled  it,  sweep  away»  not  fertilize  the  soiL 

These  thmgs  we  have  here  pointed  out— and  otheia  of  a  similar  nature,  which  we  have 
in  former  Numbers  pointed  out,  aUd  above  all,  the  system  of  large  cap&talisti  leaving  their 
bmsiiiess,  which  had  made  them,  and  rushinc,  like  the  hurricane,  into  every  market,  and 
every  land,  with  goods  and^  wares  of  all  descriptions,  in  such  abundance  as  to  over- 
whebn  every  market  alike,  whether  the  right  or  the  wrong— and  other  individuals  striving 
to  monopolife  any  branch  of  business  in  a  commercial  country  like  this—these  things 
must  always  be  prodUcdve  of  indescribable  loss  and  disttsss,  and  must  either  be  conducted 
upon  more  judiaous  and  prudent  principles,  or  altogether  abandoned,  or  the  ruin  they 
occasion  will  frequently  occur.  Instead  of  individuals  who  have  made  princely  fortunes 
in  husiness  retiimg  from  it,  and  laying  the  field  open  to  industry  like  what  theirs  had 
been — laying  out  their  wealth  on  fixed  property,  by  which  independence  and  repose  would 
be  secured— by  which  they  would  withdraw  and  find  a  healthAu  employment  to  a  part  of 
our  snj^eiabundant  population,  instead  of  pursuing  a  svstem  whioi  crowds  them  to  an 
already  overcrowdea  mart  for  their  kbour— insteira  of  doing  this,  we  daily  see  men 
madhr  risking  the  labours  of  a  prosperous  life  iipon  hazardous  speculations,  the  ^extent  of 
whim  aloile  must  render  them  unprofitable,  were  none  of  those  vidssitudes  in  himian 
affairs  to  come  in  the  way,  which  render  their  b^t  laid  plans  abortive,  and  turn  thehr  most 
sanguine  prospects  of  success  into  scenes  of  g^eral  ruin  and  distress. 

But  it  will  bo  said,  that  if  you  withdraw  the  large  capitals  from  out  trade,  it  must 
cramp  it,  and  give  foreigners  a  decided  advantage  over  u^  (Mr  answer  is  not  to  withdmw 
the  capital,  but  the  superabundant  portions  of  it^-^e  want  to  see  that  hdd  out  in  agri- 
cultnnl  improvements  where  it  wotud  be  permanent,  and  increase  the  great  capital  of  the 
natioov  and  not  go,  as  it  often  does  by  the  measures  we  have  mentioned,  into  the  pockets 
of  foreigners — wo  want  not  to  see  oui*.  capital  or  the  strength  of  our  population  expended  in 
80|ipl}ing  the  wants  of  fordsn  nations — wants  which  vary  as  fiuhion,  fancy,  or  caprice 
pomt  out-  Leave  the  trade  of  the  country  to  moderate  capitals,  activity,  industry, 
honour,  and  the  credit  which  must  be  procured  by  these  both  at  home  and  abroad,'  and 
these  thim^a  will,  in  a  judicious  manner,  supply  every  chatinel  of  trade  with  streams  suffi- 
dent  to  fill,  but  not  to  overflow  their  fertile  banks.  The  capital  we  would  wish  to  see 
withdrawn  is  not  lost  It  lends  its  aid  to  honest  industry  in  a  surer  and  more  beneficial 
manner,  and  it  creates  an  additional  internal  consumptfor  all  those  productions  out  skill 
and  our  industry  may  produce* 

Instead  of  looking  to  remedies  that  are  neaf  at  hand  and  withm  our  power,  we  look' 
only  for  relief  to  those  resources  which  are  beyond  our  reach,  and  whidi  are  also  perfo:tly 
ideal.  The  emandpation  of  South  America  is  looked  to,  and  hailed  as  an  event  which  is ' 
to  relieve  our  commerce  from  embarrassment  This  is  a  bubble  which,  if  followed,  will 
bnist  ta  the  ruin  of  thousands.  South  America  does  not  contain  more  tiion  dght  minions 
of  inhabitants.  More  than  a  half  of  these  are  savages,  or  but  a  degree  removed  from  that 
state.  The  majority  of  the  remainder  are  naturally,  from  the  climate  they  inhabit,  indo- 
lent and  slothful,  and  cannot  and  will  not  exert  themsdves  in  a  manner  that  an  active 
and  beneficial  commerce  requires.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  lialUed  the  fidd  of  com- 
merce must  beinsUdiiatquntry.asthn,  and  hoW  quickly  the  market  must  be  over- 
stocked. Those  who  refuse  to  see  and  consider  this  matter,  may  lay  thdr  account  to  pay 
for  dksir  tashiess. 

.Amongst  the  various  portions  of  this  gbbe  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  openings  for 
our  tade,  there  is  -one  which  can  be  easily. reached,  .and  yet  it  has  hitherto  been  alto- 
gether overkxdcedHn-Bot  inquhred  after  with  tiie  judgqient  its  importance  deserves. '  We 
meaik  the.  interior  «f- Africa.  Theie  cannot  refnain  a  doubt  but.  there  is  an  immense 
popnlation  oompaiatively  removed  from  ^e  savage  state,  to  which  we  might,  without 
modi  difficulty,  find  an  easy  access.  The  countries  containing  this  population  abound  with 
many  laesatiTe  aidciss  of  trade,  and  particularly  gold  dust  Ajnig  the  banks  of  the 
Nigec,  and  his  nuaaerous  tributary  and  mighty  streams,,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  country 
compsativdy  cultivated,  and  a  populatioa  probably  exceeding  fifty  millions,  who  are 
dthec  willing  or  who  could  be  soon  led  to  he  willing  to  engage  in  ktwful  trade.  That  the 
Niger  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  ocean  tboe  is  no  bnge^  any  reason  to  doubt  The 
abrard  hypothesis  that  It  terminatss^in  a  lake  amidst  burning  sands,  or  that,  lessened  by  the 
evapontian  in  the  ionid  regions,  it  runs  on  to  augment  the  Egyptian  NQe,  can  no  longer 
be  maintained.  All  the  information  we  reedve  worthy  of  cremt  shews  the  reverse.  The 
Gulph  of  Guinea  is  tiit  outlet  of  the  Niger,  and  the  Bight  of  Benin  or  Biafra,  die  pomt 
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when  kf  oatral  nouths  diMmbogue.  Fram  the  Lagos  River  inchinve,  to  the  Rio  de 
Gaboon,  a  distance  of  about  lix  hundred  miles,  twenty  riTers  (independent  of  numcvous 
creeks  or  inlets,  perhaps  arms  of  the  others)  of  surprismg  magnitude,  open  into  the  deep. 
These  at  th«r  mouths  are  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  m  breadth,  of  rapid  currents  and  of 
great  depth.  Tfatt  Rio  Lagos,  the  Rio  de  Formosa,  Ronny  River,  Old  Calabar  River. 
New  Calabar  River,  Cross  River,  Cameroon's  River,  Malemba  River,  and  the  Rio  de 
Gaboon,  are  all  of  them  streams  of  this  surpiising  magnitdde.  A  branch  of  the  Rio  de 
Formosa  has  been  navigated  ninety  miles  from  the  aea  by  huge  vessels,  and  Uieie  found 
two  miles  broad.  The  Lam  River,  at  a  considerable  distance  fioro  the  ocean,  is  so 
broad,  tliat  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  banks,  crowned  with  lofty  trees,  cannot  be 
seen.  It  flows  from  the  northward,  and  fiom  that  to  north  east  all  the  others  come.  The 
land  around  their  mouths  is  all  sJluviaL  At  Benin  it  is  level,  and  stones  are  unknown. 
The  whole  coast  in  the  distance  we  have  mentioned  is  mud.  These  rivers,  according  to 
all  accounts,  communicate  with  each  other,  by  branches  at  a  distance  from  the  sea. 
Amongst  Aese  is  the  outlet  of  the  Niger,  if  die  whole  are  not  found  to  be  outlets  belong- 
ing  to  that  mighty  stream.  The  natives  round  the  Rio  de  Gaboon  maintain,  that  all  the 
riYcrs  in  that  part  of  the  world  flow  from  the  WoU,  a  mighty  stream,  described  by  them 
as  coming  horn  the  northward  and  eastward,  the  direction  in  which  the  Niger  must  flow.. 
The  length  of  the  parent  stream  of  the  Niger,  even  at  this  outlet,  must  be  near  three 
tliousand  miles.  Bearing  along  all  the  waters  of  Central  Africa,  firom  the  sources  of  the 
Senegal  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  north  east,  from  the  kingdom  of  Bemow ; 
the  Niger  must  be  swelled  to  a  magnitude  inferior  only  to  the  Manmow.  Accordingly, 
we  find,  from  txderably  good  information,  that  this  is  the  case.  At  the  fcriy,  in  the 
direct  road  from  Ashantee  to  Bemow,  about  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  miles  below 
Tombuctoo,  and  before  it  is  joined  by  any  of  the  mighty  branches  fW>m  the  eastward,  it  is 
represented  as  extremely  rapid,  and  about  five  miles  broad.  At  Wassanah,  where  it 
turns  to  the  soutli,  the  breadth  is  so  great,  tliat  the  shore  cannot  be  seen  from  the  opposite 
bank.  Such  a  river  cannot  sink  in  the  sands,  even  were  such  to  be  found  in  that  quarter, 
which  all  recent  aooounta  lead  us  to  disbelieve.  The  navi^tion  of  the  Niger  must  lay 
open  the  whole  of  Central  Africa,  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  southern  por- 
tions of  that  vast  continent.  It  is  surpri«ng  that  while  expedition  after  expedition  is  sent 
from  the  west  and  the  north,  to  travel  three  thousand  mfles  through  countries  barbarous 
and  rude  barren  deserts,  and  barbarians  hostile  to  the  Christian  name,  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa  or  the  Niger,  by  means  of  these 
rivers  we  have  mentioned— fhrni  whose  outlets  to  Ae  termination  o£  tiie  Niger  (if  it  ter- 
minates, as  has  long  been  supposed,  in  a  lake)  the  distance  cannot  exceed  three  htmdred 
nailes,  and  through  countries  m  every  respect  easier  and  safer  to  travel  in  than  by  any  of 
the  hitherto  attempted  rootes.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  numerous  European 
ships  frequent  these  rivers.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  this  country,  several 
ships  from  Liverpool  seek  these  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  honest  commerce.  A  small  re- 
ward to  any  of  them  would  soon  explore  the  Niger,  and  without  any  loss  of  time  to 
them,  because  to  arrange  for  and  procure  a  cargo  in  Africa  takes  a  oonaderable  time, 
during  which  thcjr  might  sail  up  these  rivers  and  trace  out  the  parent  stream,  from 
whence  we  firmly  believe  most  if  not  all  of  them  flow.  Such  an  expedition,  we  are  con- 
fident, would,  m  a  few  weeks,  lay  ooen  the  whole  interior  of  Africa.— devdope  the  greatest 
field  of  geographical  knowledge,  which  has  hitherto  remained  hidden  on  the  face  of  this 
globe— oonRr  immortal  honour  on  the  name  of  Britain— render  the  greatest  service  to 
Africa  ever  conferred  upon  her  by  the  hand  of  man— and,  by  d^rees,  open  up  a  field  for 
our  commerce,  of  an  extent  at  present  incalculably  great 
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PRICES  CURRENT.— October  2.-^£oiii2on,  October  1, 1819. 


SUGAR,  --:-  ^. 

B.P.DryBiow;,  .  cwt. 

Mid.  good,  and  ilnen 

Fine  and  very  flnot    • 
Rdbwd  Doab.  Loaves. 

FMrderdido,       . 

SiaiEletfittD,       .       « 

Snuin  l.umps       . 
»  ditto. 


^ss 


HOLASSBS,  Biltiib,    ewt 
COrFEE,Jaoiale».    ert. 

Old.  food,  and  toe  ort. 

Mid.  good,  and  toemid. 
Diitdi,  Trii«e  andwry  ofd. 

Mid.  ^^  and  toe  mkl. 

PIMENToIiBBoBd)      lb 

SPIRITS,      ,^^  „       „ 

Jam.  RUB,  16  O.  P.  gaU 


WH 


Clizct^  W  Growtha,  hhd. 
pipe. 


Wblte, 


LOGWOOD,  Jam.    •    ««»• 


Campeadiy, 
rUSTIC,Jam 

Coha, 
INDIOO.  C«n»ca»toej^ 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Ptoc,  ftwL 

Ditto  Oak, 

CiirirtianaHid  (dut.  paid) 

HoodunaMahMany 

St  Domingo,  ditto 
TAE,Amerieni,      •    brl. 


nTCH,Fordgn,    .     ewt. 
TALLOW.  Rua.  Yd.  Cand. 

Home  Melted, 
HEMP.  Riga  Rhine,     ton< 

PMadaugb  Ckwi,     . 
FL.\X, 

Riip  TliScs*  *  DraJ.  Rak. 

Doteh, 

Iriih.       .       •       • 

MATStAidiangel,    .   100. 

BRISTLES, 
Petenbiugh  Pints,     ewt 

ASHES,  PcCen.  Pearl, 

Montreal  diUo,       . 
Pot,       . 
OIL,  ^yhale, 

TOBACCO,  Tiuin.  toe,  lb. 
Middling,       .       .       . 
Infertor,       .       •       • 

COTTON&  Bowed  Georg. 
Scalaland,  to^       . 
Good, 


tun. 


Wert  India, 

Pnaambufoo, 

Maianhaip, 
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AlfPBAlieTiCAi.  Li!iT  OF  ENGLISH  BANkRUPTcTiEs,  annouhoed  between  Hxe  t3A  oi 
August,  Aod  the  23d  of  Sept.  1819,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Andf*nvp,  J.  MM>cln?tirrt  ctcukr 

l^ttcrliani,  W.  nctrmondBcy,  fcll-mongi-'r 

llnviaocK,  H.  J'oriwopotU  cjoUon-iSiiMincr 
Uraip,  [f.  Urirtcpn.fli^'siJiif 
DroodhuTtt,  W-  Mitctdesnalil  canlrt 

r*rwLTK^.  n.  Arif]li-y,  dothifir 

Cqckcll,  J*  WUlwinbL'*  faT|icntcr 
dnabbf  Ew  JI'wkJnctaDi  ck>[lliE^^ 
JHviA,  J.  TrovrljriiW,  ma^^fii) 

Emmett,  W*  l^ncUm,  on-mcrehaiit 

nufacturcn 
F^her,  S*  Wlnchcofnlje,  mcrwr 
Francii,  S,  Norwlcli*  niinlufiu^iun^r 

l'irua»l^  Wt  fniTJemn*  tljumtl-iruiltcr  * 

KuUgt.  J»  Hitk'nray,  horw-riMikf 
Giuhj,  JL  Bfilpfi*f(j«i*,  evTO?h-n«vKt'T 
Godwin^  Cn  UiirFlcitit  merchant 
ChfirkLiiil,  T-  ^ii|che*UT  Hret-t 
Cm; ,  J.  WardouTHrttt^r,  Uftkcr 

Hall,  $.  R»  Ni'wmeft*)*],  nicrduuiC 

IfamKMi,  W-  V't'krtfsley,  dcalot 
^HATt,  A,  AKij-ittti't,  r>iiivv  n^cnt 

lltKkk;;^,  D-  Brrnik-sin.'cL,  i^imatnith 
UnrlekiciKifi,  A.  Hcatli  Cnwmgnkj  ooUon-m>iaa* 


Holland,  P.  Blyth,  ship-builder 

HudMon,  T.  Aniiley,  clothier 

Johnpou,  G,  Ide  of  M«D,  lincnHlniiier 

Jowett,  J.  HuytttD,  fanner 

•Kil-haw,  jim.  J.  Leeds.  taUow-efaandler 

Kbapton,  W.  Leeds.  Joiner 

I^ng,  G.  London,  merchant 

LabgttpQ.  E.  Ma9chertcr,«ottoth9nen:hant 

Leach.  W.  CUthero.  ootton-manuCwrturer 

Lee,  J.  Bxifltol,  wooUen-drtper 

-MaDifoId,  Ann  Ae  J..Liverpool.tanq«M 

Marsdon.  E.  Boiton-Ie-Moon,  caUoet-maker 

Marsh,  J.  Sidmouth,  bookseller 

Mendes,  jun.  T;  Mile-eod.  cabinet-maker 

Milnes,  J.  Saddleworth,  woolien-manufactufer 

Mhichin,  Carter,  it  A.  KeUy.Jun.  Portunoatb. 

banken 
Neville.  4S.  Leeik.  flouivaelkr    . 
Pamell.f.  Congieton.  miilioer 
Perkins  *  Arattrong,  Deibv,  cottdi-qpianan 
Pollard.  T.  Worocster.  butcher 
~  -  ~  .    -  ;h««owrt«oJd-beatcr 

lecter.  oaluo-printen 


Preece,  J. 

Preston  it  GiU.  Mi 

Read,  A.  Grasvenor-stieet,  wioe-merehant 

Rimington,  S.  Chatham,  grocer 

Aoddam.  H.  R.  North  Smclds.  victualler 

Rogers.  T.  Worcester,  hay-«alesroan 


Ruaman*  S.  Widoombo^  quaxt 

Sargent,  T.  Milbank*  timhcnr  and  stune-mcrchaat 

oAverl/.  H.  Rristol.  sofcfirHefijier 

Sims.  L.  Hunhill-row,  stationer 

Sloddon,  W.  Stoekport.  xnachipe^mdcer ' 

Stotielcy.  L.  Salford.  victua^er 

Storkey.  J.  Bristol,  cheese-foctor '       •      •       • 

Taylor.  J.  Birmingham,  wbaiftiger 

Troket,  M.  Liverpool,  merohaDt 

Unswortb,  W>  Liverpool,  flour-dealer 

Walker,  G.  L.  Leeds,  worsted-spinner' 

Watson,  H.  Bolton-Ie-Moors,  druggist 

Webster  nnd  Tates,  Bo^toivle^oon,  Imiiimmm  " 

Wiffley  stnd  Seymour,  Ofaicbeiter,  brevets 

WiigM.  i.  Bermondsey.  vincgar-daalcr 

Yfttei^  J*  Burnley,  scrivener 


ALPHABETICAL  Lmt  of  ScoTCB  BAKKHUPTCiEf,  MiBounced  betmen  Itt  and  ftMli 
Sept.  1819,  extzaoted  hem  the  Edinboi;^  Gazette. 


Blyth  and  Leaslie,  hatters  in  Edirbuigli,  both  an 
a  oompaay  and  as  individuate 

Brown.  Alexander,  arid  Co.  merchants  or  manu- 
facturers in  Arbrg^Uh,  luid  AleMnder  Brown 
and  John  Aizth,  partners  thereof,  as  intyvi- 
duals 

Black  and  Isaac,  manufacturen  in  Glasgow,  and 
Alexander  Black  an  individual  of  that  concern 

Caw,  James,  formerly  merchant  in  Perth,  now 
reading  at  Benchlll,  in  the  county  of  Perth 

Cowan,  Thomas.  Junior,  brewer  and  oonwdeal^* 

-  Newbundi,  Fife 

Fcrmuon,  lames,  manufiietuver  ia  Olaseow 

Gntham,  Robert,  merchant  and  manufacturer  ia 
GlaMow 

Hart,  John,  grocer  and  spirit-dealer,  Kdvyn  Dbdc^ 
near  Glaseow 

Hamilton,  John,  haberdasher  in  Dumbarton 

JaflRsry,  Junes,  meal  and  grairi-dealeis,  in  Airdric 

Jaflbrv,    Robot,   baker  and  gtmin-mcrchant  in 

Kdman^  Alexander,  brewer  and  baker  ia  Aber- 
decjn 

Lawson,  John,  clothier,  Glasgow 

M'Knifriit,  Samuel,  jun.  corn-merchant,  ship- 
owner, and  genenU  merdi«nt,  Kirkcudbright 

M*Donakl,  Robert,  and  Son,  clothiers  in  Glasgow, 
and  Robert  M*Danald,  partner  of  said  concern, 
as  an  individual 

Maittand.  John,  flethcr  and  cattle^lealer  in  Ayr 

James  Mulrhead,  masoti  and  bpiklcr  iq  Glasgdvir 


•M'Symen,  John,  Jun.  baker  and  gr^n-diealer  ia 
Dumbarton 

Nisbet,  James,  mcndiant,  Afacfdeen 

Smith,  .William,  innkeeper  in  Hamilton 

Smith  and  Blackburn,  cotton-yam  merchants  and 
agents  in  Glasgow,  as  a  company  and  as  indi- 
viduals 

Tait,  Messrs.  James,  Jun.  and  company,  maidiams 
in  Glasgow. 

Wilson,  John  and  Son,  wire-workers,  Glasgow 

Watt,  Isaac,  merchant  In  Dtmdee    ' 

DIVIDENDS.. 

Anderson,  Andrew,  merdiant  in  Greenodc;  by 
the  trustee,'  No  43  VirginiA  StitecC,  Glawow  ;  s 
dividend  on  the  29th  Ootofacr 

Bathgate,  John,  late  skinner  at  Bell's  Milb;  by 
Thomas  Miller,  f  1,  North  Bridge  Htrect,  Edin- 
burgh, till  1 1th  October  {  a  dividend.  Crediiora 
to  meet  in  the  Royal  Exdumge  Cofftehouse 
tlicre,  12th  October,  at  1 

Clark,  Makolm,  bricklayer  in  Glasgow;  by  WU- 
Ham  M'Crcadle,  brickmaker  thcre.till  3d  Nov- 

.  ember ;  a  dividend 

Eddie,  Thomas,  and  Co.  merchants,  Forres;  by 
John  Curaming,  agent  for  the  llrhish  Linen 
Company  at  Forres,  till  17th  October ;  a  divi- 
dend. 

Hunten.  Raiory,  and  Morton,  merdiants  in  Glas- 
gow; by  the'trustae.  Poet  OiBce  BtOldings  there ; 


IM.^ 


of  Sd.  per  pound  on  S9th  Sep- 


lis 


Kidd,  DftTld,  aonctime  a  nbit^letlcr,  NcttJiv- 
hm  Pbee,  EdinlMixsli;  ^  Robert  MitrfaeD, 
MiriUieBler.  Old  Phyrie  Godns,  Edinburgh* 
OU4ChOeloMr;  adivUcnd. 


Liifd,  Jama,  and  Co.  manuflKtvrcn,  MurthiO. 

near  Fortei  by  David  iobioa,  |im.  a  dividend 

on  Itfh  October. 
Slmpton,  Robert,  lata  builder  in  EdinboTch:  by 

tbe  tnutee,  No  42,  James's  Square,  tiU  30tn 

Septnnbert  a  final  dlTidend  oCM.  pa  pound. 


Lmioih  Com  Bathamget  Oct  1« 


Wtatt,  Rtd  .  M  to  58 
nae 63  to  65 

Superfine  .  .  68  to  70 
El.  White,  new  58  to  63 
Old         ...  73  to     0 

.  71  to  74 
.   77to     0 

.  .  30to   36 

,  ,  .  ,  .  Jl  to  30 

RSne 32  to   31 

fine   ...  35  to  40 

.  .  60  to   66 

.    74  to   78 

Hog  Peaie  .  .  48  to  52 
Mnle  .  .  .50  to  54 
W11ite,lMW  ..  40to  50 


»y* 


Small  Beane  i 
Old  ...  . 
Tick    .  .  . 


PaedOtte 
Fine  .  .   . 
Polanddo  . 
Fine  .  .  • 
Potato  do.  . 
F^ne  .  .  .  « 
Flour,  p.  MC 


North  Country 
Pollttd   .    . 
Bnn    .    •   . 


3tto  54 

42  to  44 

Oto  0 

30  to  38 

•  to  0 

1    to  91 

23  to  24 

24  to  26 
27  to  2H 
27to  ta 
SO  to  31 
60to  65 
6Qto  60 

Oto  0 

16  to  18 

DtO  10 


fiMf ,  jrevO^t  10« 


MwL  Brawn, 
—White  .  .  . 

!>» 

Tuiaiui  •  ■  *  < 
-New    .  ..^ 
-Ydlow  .   . 
Camway  .  .  . 
Cnaiy 


14  to 
14  to 
1710 

010 
10  to    16 

Oto  0 
56to  0 
80  to 


Hempieed  .  i 
Unseed,  cruih. 
New,  for  Seed 

Coriander  . . 
TrefoU    .      . 


50  to  — 
56  to  65 
^  to 
36  to  — 
100  to  105 
105to  - 
16to  — 
70to  — 


New  Rapeseed,  £38  to  £-^ 


Wheat,       « 
per  70  lbs. 


MMvOtFpOOtf  Oti*  8* 


Scotdi 
Irish,  new 


10  0  to  a  0 

,9    OtolO  0 


9    OtolO  0— S«co<^  •  M0to5.1  0 


Weiinar. 

American 
Quebec 


10  0  to  10  6 
10  0  to  10  6 
8  6to  9  5 
90to  0  3 
Barley,  per  60  Ihs. 
Englishjnind.4  0  to  4  6 
mSttng ...  5  0  to  33 
Irish  ...  4  Oto  0  0 
SeoliEfa  .  .  42to  4  4 
Foreign  .  .  4  0  to  4  6 
Maltp.9g)s.l0  0toll  6 


RyOffbr.      36  0  to  40  0  Butter,  per  cwt.  s. 


Oat^  per  45  ih. 

En^lsh  .  .  3    4  to  3  6 

scotch  pota.  3    4  to  3  6 

Webh  .  .  .  8   4to9  6 

Irish,  new  5 

old 

Common  .  2  lOtoS  0 


65  old  .  .    3    Oto3 

—  Common  .     2  10  to  S 
n  Poieign  .  .    2    8to21 


Pease,  for.  40  0  to  50  0 
Rice,p.cwt  0  Oto  0  0 
Ploar,  £ng.  59  0  to  61  0 


Irishp.240lb.50  0to51  0 
Amerl.  p.  bl.  38  0  to  40  0 
—Sour  do. .  31  0  to  35  0 
Clover^eed,  p.  bosh. 

—  White   ,         Oto     0 

—  Red    .    .        Oto     0 
()atmeBl,pcr  240  lb. 
Gogiish         30  0  to  34  0 
Scotch  .  .  .  2H0to30  0 
Irish  ....  24  0  to  26  0 


Cork,  3d 
5  to  8  6  Pickled,      . 
"  '       2  Beef,  p.  tierce 

0 p.  barrel 

10,Pork,p.  bcl. 
prqr.  Hams,  dry,   • 

46  Oto 52  0  Bacon. 
40  Oto  42  0  Short  middiei 


Belfiist  •  *  97  to 
Newry  .  .  94  to 
Watmdrd,new  92  to 

■*  84  to 

88  to 
85to 
55  to 
90to 
64  to 


Pease,  per 
-BoOing. 


quar. 


Long 


Oto 
Oto 


40  0to50  O'Rapoeed  £30  to  £32.— 


Avermn  PHou  cfCom  in  Sngiand  and  Walet,  flvm  the  JRetums  received  in  Use  Week 
«iiA<«M%tl9l9. 

Wheat,  eos.  Id.— Rye,  44s.<M.— Bttdey,  38s.  lld.-Oats,  2ds.  td.— Beans,  4(is.  2d.— PteM,  4^.  lid.— 
^^  Beeror  Big,  Os.  Od.— Oatnseal,  27s.  lOd. 

Avenue  Prieet  of  BrUi^  Com  in  ScoOand^  ty  the  Qmtrter  of  JBigfU  Whndieeter  SushOt^ 
mnd  Oaimeal^  per  BoUtfltB  Ue.  Scots  Troy,  or  140  lb$.  Avoirduj^,  of  the  Pour 
WeOa  hnrnediatOy  preceding  the  ISih  Sept.  1819. 

Wbnf.  601.  lOd.— Rye.  45s.  2d.— Barley,  35i.  4d.— Oats,  26s.  Od.— Beens,  41s.  4d.-  Peese,  42d.  9d. 
^^  Beer  or  Mg,  32s.  5d.— Oatmeal,  20s.  3d. 


Whnt 


EDINBURGH.— Oct.  6. 


Barley. 


lit, 38*.  Od.  I   l8t MkOd. 

td, 318.  Od.  I   2d 24«.Od. 

3d, 83b.  Od.  I  3d,......2SfcOd. 


Oats. 
l8t,......80a.  Od: 

8d»«i....l9B.  Od. 

3d, lei^Od. 


Average  of  Wheit,  Xl :  11 :  l/,d. 


Pease  &  Beans. 

lat,. »8.0d. 

M^ 201.  Od. 

Sd, 18a.  Od. 


Tueeday^  Oct,  & 


Becfarioz.  petU>.)   Oh  M.  to  Os.  8d. 

Mutton.  ....  Ob.  6d.  to  Os^  8d. 

Laoah,  pet  quaiter  «  2s.  Od.  to  3b.  Bd. 

Veal    .....  Os.  7d.  to  Os.  9d. 

Pork Os.  6d.  to  Os.  7d. 

Tallow,  per  stone  .     lOs.  Od.  to  158^  Od. 

Hides    ....  78.  Od.to  8s.  Od. 


Qnarteoi  Loaf    . 
Potatoes  (28  lb.) 
Bntter,  per  lb. 

New  Salt  ditto. 
Ditto,  per  stone 
Bggs,  per  dosen 


Ok  9d.to  Os.IOd. 

.  Os.  8d.  to  Ob.   Od. 

Is.  6d.to  Os.  Od. 

»    Is.  3d.  to   Is.  id. 

20b.  Od.to  Os.  Od. 

.  Is.  Od.  to  Oa.  Od. 


Wheat. 

1st, 38s.  Od. 

2d, 35s.  Od. 

Sd, 29s.  Od. 

Vol.  VI. 


HADDINGTON.— Oct.  L 

I        Bisrley.  Oats.  Pease. 

lst,......26a.0d.     Ist, 21a.  Od.    1st 20s.  Od. 

2d 23s.  Od.    2d, IBs-Od.    2d, 18s.  Od. 

I  3d, 19s.  Od.    3d, lOs-Od.    3d, 108.  Od. 

Average  of  Wheat,  £l :  9  s  7 :  2.12ths. 
P 


1st,  .....208.  Od. 

2d,. 18s.  Od. 

3dr 16s.  Od. 


Ill 


Register^^^Meteorologkal  Report 
METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


tOct. 


A  C0X8IDERABLE  reduction  of  tempenture  took  place  st  the  commencement  of  Septem- 
ber, with  a  biiflk  wind  from  the  west,  which  continued  during  the  first  week,  the  rai^  of 
the  Thermometer  being  generally  from  50  to  60.  A  heavT  shower  on  the  7th  was  IM- 
lowed  by  an  increase  of  tempenture ;  and  on  the  9th  the  Tbeimomeler  rase  to  67^»  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  it  blew  a  violent  gale  fiom  the  west,  accompanied  with  miii 
and  a  rismg  barometer.  From  that  period  till  the  end  of  the  month,  the  mean  tcmpen* 
tore  of  the  day  was  very  variable,  ranging  between  69  and  46.  On  the  30th,  the  Ther- 
mometer  at  10  A.  M.  stood  at  51  with  an  east  wind  and  rain.  At  10  P.  M.  the  wind 
blew  from  the  west,  and  the  Thermometer  rose  to  61.  The  mean  of  die  whole  month  is 
1.2^  higher  than  that  of  September  1818,  and  the  mean  of  the  extremes,  contrary  to 
what  umally  happens,  is  two-tenths  of  a  degree  lower  than  the  mean  often  morning  and 
evening.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that,  in  September  last  year,  the  difference  was 
one-tenth  of  a  degree,  and  on  the  same  sidfr  The  mean  daily  range  of  Che  Thermometer 
is  .ilso  the  lame,  and  coincides  nearly  with  that  of  the  whole  year.  Prom  the  Ist  to  the 
12th,  the  Barometer,  with  two  exceptions,  continued  to  rise  both  during  the  day  and 
night ;  between  the  12th  and  17th,  it  was  depressed,  after  which  it  rose  agun,  and  roidied 
its  greatest  elevation  on  the  21st  During  the  next  five  days  it  sunk ;  imd  after  the  26th 
it  was  elevated  during  the  day,  and  depraswd  during  the  night.  The  mean  of  Ledie*s 
Hygrometer  is  one  degree  and  a  half,  and  the  mean  point  of  deposition  one  degree  fairer 
than  September  last  year ;  but  if  the  difference  of  temperature  be  taken  into  the  account, 
the  rdative  humidity  will  be  found  to  be  the  aame.  The  diflbrence  of  tempenture  will 
also  ioeonnt  for  the  evaporation  being  somewhat  greater.  The  quanta^  of  rain  ii  little 
mon  than  the  half  of  wtiat  fell  in  September  last  year.  On  the  whole,  die  month  of  Sq^ 
tember  may  be  considered  as  unusually  warm  and  dry,  being  superior  in  both  zcspecti  to 
die  cotreqwnding  month  of  any  year  smce  1814. 


Mktiorolooical  Tabli,  ixtraettdjrcm  the  Eegister  keni  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Tay,JmKr  miUs  eoitjrwn  Perth,  LatUude  56^'  26',  Elevatum  ISSfeet. 


Meant. 

THBRHOHrrBR. 

Mssa  of  gnatsit  daily  best, 

.^..«....M...oold, 

10  A.  M.       . 


Whote  lange  of  tafometff, 
ditto,  during  the  day. 


SiPTBXBn  1819. 


Msxiiniun, 
Mininiuin, 


60.S 
47.6 
55.8 
5S.5 
53.9 
54.1 
54.0 
980.5 
lf.6 
59^ 


«..«.........: 10  P.  M. 

........  of  daily  cxtrcmes, 

^.^......  10  A.  M.  aad  10  P.  M. 

............  4  daUv  otaMnratkHis, 

Wbola  nan  or  tbermooietar, 
MssadaUy  ditto,       .       .       . 
M..M..  tmpintureof  fpcing  water, 

BAROMETER. 

Mean  of  ID  A.  M.  (tamp,  nf  mer.50)     .  S9.753 

............  10  P.  11.  (temp,  of  mcr.  58)       .  S9.775 

both,  (tanp.  of  msr.  59)        .  S9.764 

eoftafometff,       •        .  5.670 

.110 

.    ,  .079 

,  in  S4  ho«n, 

HYGROMETER. 
Rain  in  Indies,  •         .         « 

EvapocatioD  in  ditto,  • 

"'—a  daily  Evaporatioo, 
Mean,  10  A.  M. 

10  P.  M.      . 

both,       .       .       . 

.    Point  of  Dep.  10  A.M. 

.............. ...- ..  10  P.  M. 

................ both, 

...............    Relat;  Humid.  10  A.M. 

...... 10  P.  M, 

•M..a>«. ..••«... iMth,  .  I9.V 

... On,  moil,  la  100  cub.  in  air,  10  A.M.  .M4 

•M.t.....M...........*M...«.*«».... ••...10  P.M.  .8S4 

both,     .K4 


1.513 
1.950 
.       .065 
SI  .5 
13.1 
.     17.3 
.      46.9 
,      46.6 
46.8 
.      75.9 
8S.9 
79.4 


Mxtremti* 
THERMOMETER. 

9th  day,      . 
19th       . 


Hlgbcit  minimum,  8th 

Highest.  10  A.M.  9th 

Lovraitdittab  12d 

Highest,  10  P.M.  8th     .       . 

Lowert  ditto     .  nth      .     . 
Gieateit  range  in  t4  houn,  15th 
Leastditto,       .  14th 

BAROMETER. 
Higheit,  10  A.  M.  Slit 

Lowest  ditto,  1st 

Highest,  10  P.  M.        .       SOth 
Lowest  ditto,  .  4th 

Greatert  range  in  S4  houn,    4th 
Least  ditto,       .       .         13th 

HYGROMETER. 
LSBlia.  Highest,  10  A.  M.  19th 
..........  Lowest  ditto,         30th 

... Highest,  10  P.M.    16th 

Lowest  ditto,        '    S5th 

Andenon.  P.  of  Dep.  Highest,  10  A.M.  9th 
..............................  Lowest  ditto,        Ifiih 

Highest,  10  P.M.  9th 

Lowest  ditto,  *      16th 

.............  ReiaLHunu-Highest,  10  A.M.  30fh 

Leastditto,  19th 


67-5 
38U> 
54.0 
56.5 
64.5 
49.d 
6S.0 
41.5 
S3.0 
4.5 


3(k.4S0 

S9U»0 

30.415 

S9.810 

.540 

.010 


Greatest,  10  P.M.  S5th 

Least  ditto,  18th 

Mois.  100  cub.  in.  Greatest,  10  A.M.  9th 

Leastditto,  16th 

Greatest,  10 P.M.  9th 
Least  ditto,  16th 


Degrees. 
40.0 
.  S.0 
SLO 
4.0 
59.4 
3S.4 
58.6 
94.0 
98.0 
5».4 
96.0 
67.0 


.137 
.SSO 
.144 


Fair  days,  SS ;  reiny  days,  8.    Wind  weat  of  meridian,  SS;  east  of  meridian,  8. 


18».3 


Begitt^.^mtAppointmenti,  PromoiioHSg  Sfc, 


lis 


Mktborolooical  Table,  fjftracted  from  the  Register  kepi  at  Edinburgh,  i» 
tk^  Observatory,  CaUon^hili, 


N.B.^Th«  OtatenrvtkMu  arc  nMde  tvlte  erery  day,  at  nine  6'elock,  fonnoon,  and  four  o^dock,  altoiw 
The  aeeood  Obtenation  Iq  the  allemooo,  in  the  flnt  oohimn,  is  taken  hy  the  H^gi^er 
Thermometer. 


■ 

11  { 


M,55 
A.  1«i4 

A,<7 

A*  i6 

M.^li 
A.50  , 

A,  45 

A,  54 

A.  57 
M,56 
A.  30 
M^^ 
A,4«j 

A.€l 
M^ 

ujm 

A,Aij 
A«^0 


Ji7T  A.  (.11 1 
-tfll'A.fiMl 

.52a  A.  ..h  r 

,55*  A.«4/ 

.TJ^A.tTif 
.751  M^^'^  \ 
.7ti3iA.  *vi  f 

.994  A.  Cf/ 


W  imil. 


■i  A*<W/ 


.jta*iA 


ijiA.r^if 


,915'a.  ... 


W. 

Cblt. 

Do. 

Do. 

N.W. 

W. 

W. 

CtJic. 
N.W. 

NMV. 


Clear. 

Ctear^ 
D&foK. 

ShCiWpry. 

Cloudy. 

(loud;, 

Ctoudy- 

CkHidy, 

Cluudy* 

Ckar, 

f;iou£typ 

Clear, 
CiQudy, 


.7{ 

SO 

31 
11 

S3 

«{ 

"I 
«{ 

:;} 

30| 


Tbn.    pvutn.'     TtHSr.     WlAd. 


M**^    •a.i^jM.SS 


A.Jfi^i 

v.  311 
A,  SUA 
A,33i 


739  A* 57 

.f,H  A*  j7/ 

.H6»  A,  5i  / 

.9lyM,5» 

,9^)9  A.  54 


VIM   30.10*iM.aS* 
A.  37 
M,10 
A.  38 

A,  if 

M.53 
A.1J 

;A.3!*^ 

A.ili 

M,5I 
A.  II 
M.50 

A.  4*^ 


tSO  A,5^ 
.146  M.53  I 

.166  A.  53' 
.lOeM.54 
J5srA,M/ 
S9.39f»MAl  . 
,!^UA<5I}J 
-H*3  M*57 
.073  A.  57 

n.um  A.  ^» 

.filfl  A.53 

.1^2  A.5T,i 

*i(.979JW.53\ 

,?95  A.3.T 

.9^'7M.56l 

19,  SKA.  55  I 

-L'SH'a.W} 


Cble. 
N.W. 


N,W 


Iciudy* 

knidy. 

N.W.  Clear,  K]M. 
Frort  I 


Frott  mam. 
Cli>u4y. 


CUa. 


Cblc. 


A^ti-agje  of  RaiB, 


a»  1 '1  inclii 


(.IuueIj, 
Do.  Clar, 
Ckar, 
CloudyjColiL 

ClDudjfiCOld. 
doud.  fore. 


tlew. 
Rain  forviu 
ClQQt  Aflern. 

C'limr  aftorn, 
Clcu. 

ci«r. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


I.  XCCLESIAITICAL.  1  F. 

Tte  lUv.  Mr  Tswae,  prcadMT  of  tha  OonfL  hat 
laa  anminCwl  to  be  minister  of  tht  CoUege     |« 
i,  Abarden.  in  room  of  the  Rer.  Dr  De«:ar, 
1 10  the  Jron  Church,  OIa«gow, 

II.  KILITART. 
Army.    Major  Burke,  h.  p.  96  F.  to  be  lieuL 

C^Sonel  llAuslfil9      15 

Maj.  Watei,  h.  p.  Unatt.  tobe  UeutCoL  do. 

Captain  Downes,  As.  MIL  Draftsman,  R. 

iliLColLtobeMiOor  da      10 

R.H.O.  Lieut.  BouTeiie,  to  be  Capt  by  purch. 

▼ioe  Sullivan,  ret  9  Sept  1819 

Comet  Anwld,  to  be  Lieut  by  purdu  do. 

Gw  S.  HiU,  to  be  Comet  by  purch.        do. 

7  Dr.     Scri.  Ma}.  ;T.  Blackler,  to  be  Qua.  Mas. 

^Ice  Greenwood,  ret  on  fuU  pay  16  do.      17 
11  Bt  Mat  StaweU,  to  be  Ma>  vice  Howard, 

canoeUed  do.     11 

15  Lieut  E.  Byam,  to  be  Captahi  by  purch. 

vice  Hancoz,  prom.  ib  Aug. 

Comet  Jolliflte,  to  be  Cut  b|f  purdi.   do.     37 
O.  T.  Temple,  lo  be  Captain  by  purch. 

9Sept     43 

1  f.       Bt  Mai.  Maclean,  to  be  M14.  vice  Fraser, 

killed  in  action  do. 

lieut  M'Lean,  to  be  Capt  do. 

BnifB  Fialcti,  to  be  Ueut  do. 


F.  Gkuver,  to  be  Bmign  9  Sept 

Lieut  COL  Duffy,  ta.  Rifle  Brig,  to  be 

Lieut  CoL  vice  Robertson,  dism.     dOb 

Cant  Preston,  to  be  Maj.  by  pundb  vice 

Lieut  Tronson,  to  be  Capt  by  purch.  do. 
Ensign  KeUy,  to  be  Lieut  bypurch.  do. 
W.  fiL  Stewart,  to  be  Ensign,  by  pureh. 

dOb 

Lieut  Hutchinson,  ftn.  h.  p.  98  F.  to  be 

Adj.  and  Lieut  vice  Humphreys,  res. 

Ad],  only  16  do 

Lieut  Gregory,   to  be  Capt  by  purch. 

vice  NuKcnt,  retires  5  Aug. 

Ensign  Skinner,   to  be  Lieut  by  pur«. 

6do. 

Frederick  Smyth,  to  be  Ensign  by  purch.^ 

do. 

E.  S.  Boacawen,  to  be  Ensign  by  purch. 

vice  Anley,  prom.  26  do. 

Cant.  Appelius,  fro.  1  W.  I.  R^.  to  be 

Capt   vtoe  Angelo,   ret  h.  p.    Newf. 

Fenc  9  Sept 

Lieut  Maaennisi  fVn.  18  F.  to  be  Cqit  Of 

purdu  vtoe  Broek,  retires  do. 

Bt  Mai.  DalseU,  to  be  Mi^or  by  purch. 

vice  Mein,  retires  do. 

IJeut  Whidioote,  to  be  Capt  by  puidi.  do. 

Ensign  Cooadine,  to  be  Licul  by  pureh. 

do. 
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44 


LSeuL  Green  from  M  F*  iw.  difT.  liitti  Unit. 


5S 


64 
77 


da. 
Capt.  HutduaMO,  f in.  h.  p.  7A  F*  to  be 
CapL  vice  Galbnith,  ret  Ibt. 


Sdo. 


H>  Ward,  to  be  Enricn  by  puxch.  9  8ept 
UeuL  CoL  Sir  O.  H.  F.  Berkeley,  ILCB. 

fin.  h.  p.  <35  F.  to  be  Lieut  Col.  vice 

King  IS  Aug. 

Lieut  Kenny»  Id  be  Capt  by  purdi.  vice 

Brownrlgs,  prom,  i  Ceylon  R.  9  Sept 
Endgn  MraJbas,  to  be  Lieut  by  piirch>  do. 
Gent  Cadet  W.  Forbei,  to  be  Snrign  b> 

pureik 
"tjL  H 

Capt  vioeGalbnitb,  ret 
Lieut  T.  Molyneux,  to  be  Capt  by  murcfa. 

vice  M*LachJan.  retirei  16  do. 

Ens.  and  Adj.  J.  Molyneux,  to  be  Lieut 

by  puith*  dow 

J.  Eliaot,  tobeEnricn,  bypureh.      -   do. 

9S  Bt  Lieut  Col.  Sir  f  .  StoTb,  ftn.  28  F.  to 

be  Lieut  Col.  viee  Mitchell  ret      S  do. 
93  Heniy  Connop,  to  be  Ensign  by  pureb. 

vice  Lysaght  retires  do. 

Rifla  B.  Bt  Col.  Noicott,  to  be  Ueut  Col.  vice 

DuSy,  8  F.  9  do. 

Bt  Ueut  Col.  Leadi,  to  be  Major  do. 
1st  Lieut  Manocra,  to  be  Captain  do. 
Xd  Unit  MiUlgan.  to  be  1st  Lieut  do. 
Henry  Oaacoyne,  to  be  ^  Lieut,  do. 

IW.LR.  Captain  Stewart,  Newf.  Fena  to  be  Cant 

vice  AppeUus»  ivom.  21  F.  do. 

SCeyLILBt  Lieut  Col.  Brownriog,  fin.  52  F.  to  be 

M^.  by  puxch.  vice  CEaptin,  prom. 

26  Aug. 

Barr.  Mast  Goddaxd.  ftn.  Olbnllar,  tobs 
Barr.  Mwt  in  OmbI  Britida      31  Aug. 

Robert  MetcaUSe,  to  be  Birr.  Marter.  at 
Gibraltv  do. 

Hosp.  Mate  D.  J.  Stewart,  to  be  Hasp. 
Aisist  vioB  WilUams,  pram.  60  F. 

9SeFC. 

Bt  Lieut  Col.  Tonjn,  ftom  31  F.  rett  diff.  with 

Mater  Torey,  h.  p.  9 J  F. 
Bt  Major  Eckcrdey,  from  1  Dr.  ree.  diA  beiwecft 

aftill  pay  Tr.  ana  a  ftUl  pay  Comp.  wit^  Captain 


aftill  pay  Tr.  and  a  nu 
Green,  h.  n.  60  F. 
M^.  Hicks,  firom  37  F.t 


^  ^ .  tee.  die  with  Mid.  Burite, 

£  p.  99  f*. 
Cwtain  England,  Aom  12  F.  with  Captain  Milne, 

Temple,  fttmi  14  F.  withCKptite  MaMaad, 

ftn.  Staff  m  Ionian  Islands. 
Tappenden,  ftom  34   F.    wkh    Giptaia 

CamriiellThrp.  A6  F. 
—  Dttbcrley,  ftom  11  Dr.  with  Captain  Craw- 
ford, h.  p» 
Ueut  Phillips,  fttmi  23  F.  reo.  diff.  with  Ueut 

Waller,  h.  p.  97  F. 
Wilson,  firom  37  F.  ree.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Vlaoent,  h«  pt 
— ^  Hortoo,  horn  2  Life  Guards,  ree  dUt  with 

Ueut  Kingaoote,  h.  p.  Coldst  Gds. 
M'Swfoy,  from  8  F.  veo.  dift  With  Ueut 

Baynet,  h.  p.  Conten  Rang. 


McCarthy,  h.  p.  22  F. 
Mackieiiaie,  ftom  93  F.  with  Lieut  M.  of 

WoccBitar.  h.  p»  7  Dr. 
Cnbb,  ftom  46  F.  ree*  dHt  with  Lieut. 

Rioe,  h.  p.  38  F.  . 

•  D«   RuTyne,  ftom  62  F.  rae.  dift  wySk 


Lieut  Oodftee.  h«  n.  30  F« 
-Codd,  ftom  6iB  F.  ree. 


diff.   with  Ueut. 


Croad,h.p. 

'      Sharp,  ftom  72  F.  re&  diff.  wUfa   Unit. 

Glover,  h.p. 
Comet  and  Sub-Lieut  Haidmry,  fin.  2  Life  Gda. 

ree  diff.  with  Comet  M*DouaI],  h.  p.   25 

Dragoons 
Comet  Burke,  ftom  5  Dr.  Gda.  with  Ensign  Dal* 

ydl,29F. 
Ensign  Herbert,  ftom  25  F.  i«o.diff.  with  Ensign 

Locke,  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn.  _    , 

—  Cumming,  ftom  42  F.  with  Ensign  dark* 

— 'Fkttery,  AromSl  F.  ree.  dift  with  Ensign 

ciark^  ftom'  16  F.  rae.  di£  with  Ensign 

Henley,  h.  p.  89  F. 
Suraeon  Hume,  38  F.  with  Surgeon  R«ynold% 

72  F. 

JUtlgnaiiimt  md  BaytmenU* 

Liant  CoL  Mitchell,  92  F. 

Bt  Ueut  CoL  Chi^,  2  Ceylon  Regt* 

■I  Handoook,  13  F. 

• Main.  43  F. 

BtMaj.  Broe^37F. 
Capl^  Nug»t,  16  F. 
-J-.-  Sumviu.  R.  Hone  Gde. 

H<LacMBn,77F. 

Ensign  Lysaghty  93  £. 

Bt  CoL  Rtaw.  as  Ueut  CoL  44  F. 
Bt  Ueut  CoL  Howard,  as  Maj.  12  Dr. 
Malor  Buck  of  8  F.  as  Ueut  CoL  by  Bmvet, 

12  Aug.  1819 
DUmUted, 
GoLR6b«rton,BF. 

Deaths. 

CoLOtF.  S.  B.  Henrey,  Bt  14  l>n|y«^    ^^^g 

Brevet  Major  Bfome,  10  F.  at  Malta,        25  June 
Captain  dlCaefe,  York  Rang,  at  Barbadoes. 

Sibom.  9  F.  at  8t  Vineent%  14  July 

■  Leonard,  32  F.  at  Corfu 
Ueut  King,  15  F.at  HaBfla.  V 

GiuTsCeykmRMtatCaleutta      29  Nov. 

>.nt.iyi  4^et  Bat  at  Ottebee 

30  Junn 


15  F.  at  Hallfla,  Nova  Sootia  22  July 
'2  Ceykm  Rmt  at  Caleutta      29  Nr 
Bruee,  let  list  OTct  Bat  at  Qn^. 

A4).  Dfamn,  h. ». Oak's  Lory  ,_^ 

As:Surg.Bdl,B6I^atMadni  17Mar. 

Barr.  MiMtsr,  OmnI),  at  Go«o«t  Ang. 


lU.  NATAL. 


Vlee>Admim1  of  Ormt  Britain,  Sta-  William  Young. 
Rear*Admitil  of  Great  Britain,  Sir  James  Saumaia^  BaiC 


ffamea. 


Wames. 


Wainas. 
Chai.  Wm.  Patenoo,  EKt. 
Sir  George  Codibum 
Tbos.  Surridge,  Esq. 
Samuel  Hood  Llnaee,  Emu 
James  Carpenter,  Eiq. 
Robert  Barton.  Eiq. 
Sir  Orahnn  Moore 
Matthew  Hsory  Scott,  Eiq. 

Bear'AmiUraU* 
WUlooghby  Thoe.  Lake.  Esq. 
Sir  ChiuAn  Ogle,  Bait 
Henry  Raper,  Eiq. 
Wm.ChaxkBFaiae,iaiq. 
Sir  George  Eyre 
Robert  Lamhert  Esq^ 
Jos.  Bingham,  Em. 
Robert  Dudley  Oihrv»  Bki< 


John  Child  Purvis,  Eaq. 
Theqphilus  Jones,  Esq. 
Sir  WtOiam  Domett 
WQUam  Wolseley,  Ecq. 
Sir  John  Sutton 
Robert  Murray,  Esq. 
Hon.  Sir  Alex.  Ingltt  CochnAe 
John  Markham,  Esq. 
Henry  D'Estem  Darby,  Eft|« 
Edward  Bowater,  Esq. 
George  Palmer,  Esq. 
Sir  EOab  Harvey 
Sir  Edmund  Nagle 

Fnncia  Fayerman,  Esq. 

The  R.  H.  6.E.  of  Gi^wmy,  K.T. 


Sir  Thos.  F.  Fremantto^^ 

Sir  Francis  Laforey,  Bart 

Sir  Philip  Chas.  Duiham 

Sir  Israel  Pdlew 

Alexander  Fraier.  Eaq. 

Sit  Benjamin  Hallowell 

The  Rurht  Hon^  Lord  AmeUua 

Beauderk 
Wm.  Taylor,  Em. 
Sir  James  Nio^HonAf 
Sir  Thos.  Byam  Martyn 
John  LawfbnL  Esq. 
Frank  Sotheron,  Esq. 
Thos.  Wolley,  Bk) 
Sir  Wm.  JohnsUme  Hope 
The  Right  Hon.  Lovi   Hcuy 

Paulet 


19W0 


lUguter-'^Appointmenii,  Promoiiokt,  S^c* 


in 


Names. 


Tliomas 

Slrduvki 

8ir  John  Talbot 

John  HalHday.  Bm|. 

iobn  Giilknl,  Esq. 

Mba  WmU  Bki. 

Stqihen  Poynti,  Eiq. 

The  Right  Hon.  jTLoid  Col* 

▼iUe 
Joim  Goebet.  Esq. 
Sir  Arch.  C  Dickwa,  Bart« 
Robert  WinthTom  Eiq. 
Henry  Dteby,  £«|. 
^ai-to»  Ekipa,  Eiq. 
Jofan  Spmtt  Rainier,  En. 
Benjamin  Wm.  Pace,  Eiq. 
Hon.  Philip  Wodehouw 
Thomas  Alexander,  Eiq. 
Stneranmrnated  Rgar^AamtraU. 
D'Arey  Preston.  Eiq. 
ManOcdwm,  " 


Robert  H^lddl 

George  Aug.  Westphall 

Provo  Wm.  P.  WaUia 

Hon.  Fied.  Goal 

HuirhPatton 

Alexander  Dobte 

Hon.  Charlei  O.  Bxidgeman 

JameiB.  Tatnall 
Robert  Aitchiaon 
Joseph  Griffltha 
Peter  S.  Hambly 
Robert  C.  Barton 
John  Maples 
Mass;  H.  Herbert 
Edward  W.  C.  AsUey 
Caleb  Jackson 
Charles  B.  Louia 
Robert  B.  T.  Sutton 
Henry  Boteler 
George  Cheyne 
John  Moriay 
Henry  A.  EUot 

Ueutenants. 
John  Jervis  Mallodi 
David  H.  Watson 
Keith  Stewart 
Henry  Brooks 
Richard  Sadleir 
Robert  P.  Herbert 


Jolm  F.  HarbvT 
SnenoerL.  H. 
llionias  Gahan 
Hugh  Hawkahaw 
Robert  Roa  Admioty 
Horatio  S.  Nixon 
Hon.  Montagu  Stopibrd 
John  G.  Dewar 
Henry  Ruahwoith 
Thomas  RoUnson 
Andrew  Smith 
Charles  PhUipYorke 
Joseph  Clark 
Willwm  Whitfield 
Richard  Goodridge 
ThomaaWilks 
Chestney  Simmonda 
William  Dorwton 

ROYAL  MARINES. 
ColoruU. 
William  Robert  Biongbtm 
Sir  Edward  Berry,  BarU 
William  Piowse 
Thomas  Baker 

Sargvona. 
ThomaaM.  Bucfaaa 
Robert  Guthrie 
Patrick  Hill 


Joaeph  BuUen^  Ekq. 
Samuel  Biookms,  Esq. 
Csalaiaa. 
iTomkinsoii 


James  Hay 

Sir  Cfaaa.  T.  JODm,  KnL 

Charles  B.  Stnmg 


'HMmas  Wkloey  Pnker 


To  be  Commaiidcr  In  Chief  In  the  East  Inditei,  Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Blackwood,  Bait. 
Flag-Lleutenaat,  Price  Blackwood. 
'  in  Souffi  America,  Commodore  Sir  Thomas  M.  Hardy,  Bart^FU^  Lieu- 
tonaiit,  Thomas  Booicfaiar. 


To  he 


in  Chief  i 


SMf'. 


Names. 


I 


Ditto 

OwenGIendower 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Phaeton 

tChartotte 


Captahu, 

F.E.V.Vei 

Htfiry  r '" 


W.N.GhNsoDcIt 
John  T.  CoOln 
Charies  C.  Parker 
UavyA^EUot 
Charles  Rlftaardioii 
Thomaa  Harvey 


BloMom 

Carnation 

Cygnet 

Dover 

Drake 

Fly 

Harlequin 

loarus 

l^eander 

NorthumberL 

OwenGIendower 

Pr.  Rm.  Yadit 

Roy.  ^KX  Yaoht 

Superb 

Alert 


Ttioa>  WffWfWwn 
Charles  Davts 


Bulwark 
Caraadoo 


aM'DooaU 

W.  F.  Wentworth 
RoMCaad 
H.  ft.  Eastwood 
C.  R,  MUboww 
Christopher  Jobson 
Hwy  ftJMooiaom 
Ra  P«  Herbert 
Andzvw  Smith 
JotanTniji 
Edward  L.  Rich 
William  Jones 
Edward  HiUman 

ThQB. 

Rolen 
Clwrlea 


Ditto 
Creolo 

£asr 

Cyrus 
Dover 
Ditt» 
Ditto 
Euryalus 


Gomm 


Ditto 

Hind 

Icarus 

Impmabto 

Iphjgwla 


IF.C 

BmlamiB  T.  Stow 
BabartGora 
PiiaaBlMkwoodfF. 
James  Savage 


Henry  Richmond  (Mt) 


Leander 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Uvopoal 

Ditto 

Maney 

Nantihis 

Newemtla 

IMtlo 

Nimod 


James  R.  Drew 
James  Henderson 
Raymond  Evans  ' 
Edward  Hibbext 
George  Russell 
Charles  Wemiyis 
John  W.  Young 
R.  R.  Achmuty 
O.  C.  Blake 
Thos.  Lawrence  (a<<) 


George  Hans  Blake 
lamcaTilley 
William  Luckraft 

9UL.H,  Vaautt 
on.  Fred.  Spencer 
Thomas  J.  CBvaq^ 
Hon.  Henry  Finch 
Thooaas  Bonrdiieiy  F.  Xj. 
Charles  Graham 
H-P^E.  Darby 
A.H.Kellett 
William  Smdhey 
John  Cheshire 
Edward  Cola 
ChailesWoletiiia 

Rmai  Marhut. 
CaptO.P.  WiiMova 
Cape  Jos.  VaUai^ 
tat  U.  John  Monan 
lstLtW.8.Dadd 


1st  Lt  Ban).  Bw 
UIU.F.j:F.Cimrthor 
Id  Lt  R.  W.  Pasooe 
Sd  Lt.  C.  GhMsen 
M  Lt  John  Wood 
M  Lt.  Chas.  C  Barry 
Sd  LL  B.  Shillito 
Sd  Lt.  Hi^  Evans- 
fdU.  James  Baker 
2d  Lt.  J.  H.  Mallard 

Auuterv. 
L.GiUles  (act) 
James  Raitt 
OaofgeCayme 
JohnBotham 
VdwardGHUqg 
Benj,  CarKieaV^') 
fames  Clear 
John  Bolton 
WiUiamSHrith 
Edward  Hankin 


fto.  (Sao.  Yacht 

Severn 
Ditto 


Superb 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tartar 

TribuiM 

Tyna 

StocK  ditto 

OnUnaryatWooL 

OnUnaryatPlym. 


Superb 

Creole 

OwenGtendowar 

Superb 

Vengear 

AncEomadM 


Hyperion 


Mersey 

OwenOleDdower 
Ditto 
Superb 

OimatloD 

Cherokee 

Cygnet 

Dover 

Falmouth 

Fly 

Leander 

Lee 

OwcnGleDdow(!r 

Roaario 


US 


RegitUr.'^Birthi  and  Marriages, 


COct. 


'   Nunc*.      ' 

1          S^ 

1                    Namea. 

Stiips.     ■ 

Robert  J.  BaxTett(ac«.) 

Scout 

DitUJ             ■ 

William  WUKm 

Sybille 

Ditto 

iuMMRsiMikiaet.) 

Ditto 

Bann 

Hugh  MoflUt 
KoBot  Maiahall 

Minden 

Beaver 

Nimrod 

John  Crocket 

Cygnet 

Wm.  Donnelly 
Robert  M«Cay 

OwcnGleDdower 

Wm.  M'Donald 

Dover 

Pike 

D.  T.  MH'arthy 

Falmouth 

George  M'HlDan 

Pioneer 

Yfta,  Boyd 

Leander 

Severn 

T.  M.  Budun 

Minden 

Wm.  Rogan 
Peter  li«BougaU 

Sapeib 

Samuel  Phtlipa 

Nimrod 

Ditto 

OwcnGIendower 

W.  G.  BorlaiA 

Ditto 

Robt.  Finlajton 
Patrick  Hilf 

Phaeton 

M.  Murdoch 

Ditto 

Raleigh 

John  Isatt 

Sybille 

M.  Burmide 

Roy.  Gea  Yacht 
l^Rrtar 

Patrick  Boyle 
Geoige  Webster 

Ritto 
Ditto 

JohnNeiU 

James  Amialning 

Ditto 

John  Tain  (act,) 
Charles  Kent 

James  Patton 
Wm.  Clarke 

Tartar 
Ditto 

Wm.West 

Tyne 

(Charles  Mortimer 

Topaae 

OfaadiahHineo 

Vengeur 

William  Lane 

Vengeur 

Robert  Guthrie 

Wan» 

John  Greenish 

SbeenbOnUBvy 

Assistant  Surgeon* 

Pursers, 

J.  H.  Chandler 

AigoDaut 
Bulwark 

John  Thomson 

Blossom 

Daniel  Schaw 

Thomas  Harding 

Cygnet 

Wm.  Dickson 

Camel 

AUVed  Carnentcr 
Thomas  Watson 

Dovet 

W.  E.  Courtis 

Dwarf 

Leander 

John  Love 

Heron 

John  Richards 

OsrenGlendower 

David  Nimmo 

Hyperion 

R.  L.  HomSman 

Phaeton 

Abraham  Covxtney 

Lsirne 

Thos.  Witney  Paikcr 

Sappho 

John  Dobie 

Leander 

John  Loudon 

Superb 

Alex.  Blair 

Ditto 
Ditto 

OutpUdfu, 

Henry  O.  Brock 

Joseph  Littlewood 

Leander 

WouBdl 

Ditto 

JohnKiikby 

OwcnGkadower 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

AMgutt  Iff,  At  No  41,  Hanovei^etraet,  Edin- 
batgh,  Mn  Thomas  Ewing,  a  daughter. 

—  The  Countess  of  Abingdon,  a  son. 

li.  The  lady  of  Admind  Sir  Riohaxd  Sinhan, 
a  daughter* 

W.  At  Druns,  Cane  of  Cowrie,  the  Nrilb  of  a 
labouriv  man,  named  Alsxander  MoodiSL  three 
chUdxtn,  a  boy  and  t«ro  girls,  who  araall doing 
well. 

SO.  At Anae Stxeet, Stockbridge,  linFaukls,a 

91.  The  lady  of  H.  H.  Jones,  Esq.  of  Uynon, 
North  Wales,  a  son. 
St.  AC  Madeira,  the  lady  of  Robert  Wallas, 

^&*At%son'B  Gteen*  Mx»  Ateunder  Smith,  • 


9.  Hawkhin,  the  ladyof  the  UxdJoattoe  Clerk, 

—  At  Slateford,  Mrs  Dr  Belft^,  a  son. 

10.  At  Stonefleld,  Canaan,  near  Edinburgh,  tte 


SlTAt  Lieutenant<:okaiel  Sir  David  Qgilby's, 


—  AtStirL^,  Mn  Obtain  fVnaster,  a 
tar. 

S8.  At  Chesterfaall,  Hn  Oiay,  a  daughter. 

57.  At  Letham.  Flfeshire,  the  lady  of  Thomas 
Snook,  Esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

58.  IttCuiaon-stfeet,  London,  the  lady  Caroline 
Ann  Maodnnald  of  Clanronald,  a  son  and  heir. 

59.  At  aumber  Park,  Tuxford  Notts,  herOmoe 
the  Duehess  of  Newcastle,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Netherlay.  Mn  SUver,  a  daughter. 

^  At  Forge  Lodge,  Dumfries  shire,  the  lady  of 
P.  Mf^Pj  Esq.  a  son. 

90.  At  Daraham  House,  Soilblk,  the  Indy  of 
Malor  Purvis,  a  son. 

jL  At  Dundas^treet,  Edinburgh,  Mn  Donald- 
•on,  a  daughter. 

SL  At  Ayr,  Mn  Hill  of  Dudley,  a  son. 

—  At  Roaiere,  near  Lyndhurst,  the  Counteasof 
Errol,  a  daughter. 

BeptemberJ.  At  Dunnottar,  lady  Kennedy,  aeon. 
5.  ^  Saxoobury  Lodg^  l*unbridge  Wells,  the  • 
lady  of  Daniel  Rowland,  l^.  a  son. 

7.  At  Rockbenk,  Mn  Colin  Campbell,  Jun,  a 
daughter. 

^IT  At  Athlooe,  the  lady  of  Mi^or-Gcneral  Mac 
leod,  78th  regiment,  a  daughter. 
^T  At  DwBes,  the  lady  of  L.  Mackintnsh,  Esq. 
of  Ralgmore,  a  son. 

8.  In  WlmpolMtxeet,  London,  the  lady  of  Ed- 
wild  MaiJonowkJ,  Esq.  a  dantfltter. 


"?..' 


lady  of  Lieutenant  Peter  Thomson,  a  datu^ter. 

19.  The  wife  of  a  poor  labourer,  namedWilllaia 
Hannah,  who  lodges  near  the  Swan  Inn,  in  thn 
Old  Fleshmarkec,  Ihimfiries,  was  salUy  dettveied 
of  three  dAighten,  who,  with  their  mother,  am 
doing  wdL 

14.  In  Albny-stiaet,  Bdlnhw|^,  Mn  Walter 
Fenler,  a  dauAter. 

—  AtEdtaibuigh,  the  lady  .of  Henry  Meradyth 
JenrtoWhlteJeivis,Eaq.ason. 

»  At  the  manse  ofSSathdan,  Mn  Oofdon  Ite- 
hes,  Towie,  a  son. 

15.  At  Thhrlartane,  taiEltMkk,  theWy  oTtfM 
honoursfale  CutaUi  Napier,  R.  N.  a  son  nd  heir. 

—  At  New  Sanghton,  the  ladyof  Jansss  Watoon. 
0fS8iHihtan,aBan. 

'6.  At  Nofthmnherlaad-etiwL  Bdinbvi|h,  the 
lady  of  Mij^  James  Le«,  a  dai^lnr. 

17.  The  lady  of  Dunean  Robertson,  Biq.  of 
Camn  Vale,  in  the  oounty  of  StlrHi^,  a  son  and 
heir. 

—  At  Mon^pdier  Hous^  Buiiuwiiiuliliead,  Mn 
R.  Soott,  a  son. 

19.  No  SS.  Northamberland-street,  Edinhorgh, 
MnStoddait,ason. 
SI.  At  the  manse  of  Madcrty,  Mn  Touch,  a 

St.  At  PAicttii  House,  lady  Cleik,  a  sor 
S5.  At  Edinburgh,  the  honourable  lady 
son,  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Avgusi  13.  At  Tmdeston.  Captafai  J.  Clerk,  of 
the  7Sd  rsglment,  to  EKabeth.  daughter  of  the 
late  Roger  Graham,  Esq.  ^f  Ardnachkalg,  Argylo- 
shire. 

19.  The  Earl  of  St  Oermahu,  to  Harriett,  daugh- 
ter of  the  right  honourable  Rcgtanld  Pole  Caraw. 

53.  William  Renny,  Esq.  W.S.  and  Solicitor  of 
Leocy  Duties,  to  Matgnet,  second  daughter  of 
John  Napier.  Bmi.  of  MoUanoe. 

54.  ATCrailing  Manse,  the  Revennd  James 
Stnchan,  minister  of  Caver,  to  Jane,  seeond  dangh- 
ter  of  the  Reverend  David  Brown. 

25.  At  Lttss  Manse,  the  Reverent  Mr  Jamea 
M«Lemn,toMin  Stuazt,  danj^htar of  the  Rever- 
end Df  Stuait,  Iaus. 
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Regiiterj^MStriaga  and  Deaths, 


Ufl^ 


Mr  Henry  SMulcrion,  vu- 


MOO.  MiaidbHi|di»  to  Mte  Agnes  Thorn. 

ft.  CmA  OuiSw,  Banm  voo  Bulow  Wlachcn- 
dvCtoHdm  Hay,  thirddtugbterof  thedeoMf- 
cd  Henry  Dsvld  In^  Eiq.  advocate.   ^       ^^_^ 

-  At  Gkxicwter.  Ctuurlet  Bothurtt,  Eiq.  ddeit 
MB  of  tk«  Rig^t  Hooounble  Charles  BeUiuxit  of 
Sjdney  PvkTto  MIm  FcndaU,  only  dai^hter  of  the 
lite  WiUkm  Feudal],  En. 

-  At  Hoar,  RobertCnig.  Emo.  of  GuiMie,  to 
EEabeth,  youngett  daughter  of  Mr  John  Young, 
mnutetaierTuttlewelL 

50.  At  Laurleston,  Dr  Alexander  Tweedie,  Fd- 
tow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinbux|a), 
to  Mia  Hannih  Brown,  daughter  of  the  late  Da* 

~  At  cieetow,  WnUam  Macfle,  Esq.  Greenock, 
to  JkBCt.seoaiid  daughter  of  the  hUe  Claud  Mar- 
ten. Baa. 

51.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Burnet,  bookseller, 
Ldth,  to  Jessie,  cmuAVk  of  the  late  Mr  Thomas 
DoBudsoo,  merrikam7  Edinburgh. 

~  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  James  Pollock,  Paisley,  to 
tadK^  third  daughter  of  Mr  William  Ruasel, 

Seaitmier  1.  At  Eastwood  Manse,  Wood  Sin- 
daJr^Esq.  Leith,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  the  Rere- 

I.  At  Dimfaar^toiMe,  Edward  Stanley,  of  Croas 
HaO,  eoonty  of  Laneaster,  Esq.  to  lady  Mary 
Naiiiand,  aeeond  daughter  of  the  Earl  oTLauder. 
dale. 

fl.  At  Ola^gDw,  John  Kinross,  Esq.  of  Cork, 
',  toIsi^sUa,^y  dau^ter  of  John  Gib- 

I  Dun,  of  the  Oal- 
"  r  of  Alexander 


Dec.  SO.  At  HusdnmbML  Ckftain  Hagh 
Ker,  of  the  Tttt  Bengal  cavalry,  youngest  son  of 
^fn^f^f^^^  Wuliam  Ker  of  Kerndd,  Esq. 

Mr  Wmiam  Auldjo,  youngest  son  of  the  latt 
Oeoige  Aukijo,  Esq.  chief  magistrate  of  Aberdeen. 
He  was  first  officer  of  the  East  India  ship.  Queen 
Charlotte,  whkh  was  totally  lost  In  a  hurricane  off 
Madras,  on  the  34th  October  last,  when  all  on 
bterd  tmfottunately  perished. 

Feb,  2.  At  Sourabya,  Java,  Mr  Peter  Riitwood, 
midshipman  on  board  the  India  ship  Marchionesa 
of  Exeter,  son  of  Mr  P.  Klrkwood,  late  merchant 
in  Dundee. 

7.  At  Allahabad,  Bengal,  Archibald  Murray^ 
Esq.  East  India  Compony^i  civil  senrioe,  son  of  the 
late  William  Murray,  Esq.  of  Polmaine. 

Feb.  18.  On  the  march  from  Russalpoor  to  Joul- 
nah,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Heauh,  of  the  Honourahio 
East  India  Company's  service.  ' 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mr  William  Nidiol,  cooper,  fixr- 
merly  of  Ldth. 

Mmreh  SO.  On  her  passage  to  Bombay,  on  board 
his  Mi^oty^  ship  Minden,  the  lady  of  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Sir  Riclund  King,  Commander-ln-diief  in 
the  East  Indies. 

June  4.  At  Montreal,  Mrs  Martha  Mair,  spouse 
of  Mr  John  Stephenson,  merdiant,  aged  50. 

18.  Off  Porto  Rico,  during  a  voya^  to  Dome- 
rara,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  Alexander,  eldest 
son  of  Dugald  Campbell,  Esq.  AchHan. 

Julyff.  AtTrimty  Cottage,  Maigaret  Steven- 
son, mother  of  Lieutenant  John  Mitchell,  R.  N. 
and  great  aunt  to  Mrs  Abercromble,  Jun.  Birkan- 


—  Atl  .    . 
towaynimia,  to  Marjory, 
Msivaie,Biq.ofBarwluff. 

7.  At  Bdinburgh,  Mx  James  Wright,  Jun.  merw 
dtoat,  Gla^pm.  %a  BllaabeCh,  only  dau^ter  of  Mr 
John  WaBTtobaooantat,  WestNkolaon-etreet 

—  At  St  MaiVs,  laBngton,  John  li^ldiy,  Eaq.  of 
bBoway.  to  Mies  Euphemia  Black  of  Dundee. 

8.  At  Fazton  House,  Reai^Admiral  Sbr  David 
Mane,  K.C.B.&o.fte.toMiasStci>hea»  daughtar 
ofthelato  Goosga  Stephen,  Esq.  of  theisbmd  of 


Si.  At  Wells,  aged  80,  the  Honourable  Samuel 
KnoUls,  LieutenanH^olonel  in  the  army,  and  one 
of  his  Mejesty's  Justioeaof  the  peace  for  Somerset* 
shire.  He  was  one  of  the  few  surviving  offioera 
who  foo^  and  conquered  on  the  plains  of  Min- 
den. 

Av^.  IS.  After  labouring  for  several  yean  under 
apatalytleaflbctton.  Oeon»  Langton  of  Langton. 
Esq.  aged  48;  and  on  the  Monday  fonowingTsm 
out  by  unremitting  attendance  on  him,  MrtLai^ 


10.  AtBdUbnigh.  Ueotenant  E.  Fame,  TSth 
i^ftaassit^  to  Mftry,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Tho- 
mas BtiaeD,  Ea^  Wand  of  Jamaiea. 

16.  In  Londoe,  Michael  Stewart  Nksolaon,  Esq. 
ofCannek,  tfdastsonof  SfarMUdiael  Shaw  Stew- 
ait.  But.  tonba  Mary,  only  daughter  o#  Robert 
FteiqpdMr,  Bao-of  FMfitand  Plao& 

—  At  Garftae,  John  Paterson,  Eag.  Gayfield 
JBdiBbiui^,  to  Jane,  second  daughter  of 


ton,  lus  widow,  aged  SS. 

—  At  Maxw^own.  Mlas  Marlon  Maxwdl  of 
Carraefaan,  in  her  79tn  year. 

16.  At  Dysart,  aged  78,  John  Jamlason,  Esq. 
towtt-derk  of  that  burgh,  and  ftotor  to  the  EKlor 
Roeslyn. 

16.  At  Arbroath,  MIsB  Mary  Fraser.  daughter  (^ 
John  Frsaar,  Eaq.  late  of  OreeBlawhlfl,  and  grand- 
daughter of  General  Sir  James  Wood  of  Bonning- 
ton. 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Johnston  of  Lathrlsk* 
widow  of  the  late  David  Johnaon,  Esq.  of  Lath- 
risk  and  Bavelaw.  ^ 


18.  At  Aberdeen,  Alexander  Rhlnd,  Esq.  mer- 

—  At  Lodi4iead,  near  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Simpson, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Simpson,  ministo  of 


17-  At^Kiorenaoe,  Edinburgh,  Patrick  Dal- 
teway,  Eaq.  to  Mrs  Isobella  Howie  Garson  Currie, 
ynuMBt  duighter  of  the  late  John  Currie,  Esq.  of 

—  At  Edfaibuxgh,  Adolphus  Macdowall  Ross, 

Esq.  H.  D.  aeoond  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Andrew  19.  At  Dalkeith,  Helen  Ramage  Murray,  vounff- 

nam,  t£  flie  91st  regiment  of  foot,  to  Miss  Cathar-  est  daughter  of  the  late  Williaxn  Murray,  amml. 

baa  Uume^  youngest  daughter  of  Datid  Hume,  ant,  Edmbutgh. 

.  Advoeaie.  20.  At  Gifinore  Plaoe^  Mies  Mar] 

**£d°taSi 


^xt 


20.  At  Gibnore  Place,  Mies  Margaret  SooCt. 
,  Mr  James  Anderson,  dvil     daughter  of  the  tete  Mrs  Thomas  Sco^  Craigk)ck« 
i-Burveyor,  to  Margaret,  only     hart. 
'" At  Easdescaimie,  Mrs  Lindsay,  of  Eagleseahw 


dasMliter  of  Mr  Walker,  rance'fr«treet. 

tS.  At  Campbeltan,  Mr  Donald  Macmillan, 
iiifiwlianl,  GlaMow,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Jolm  Armour,  Esq.  Campbeltoo. 
S4.  AtEdmburgh,  Mr  Adam  Geddes,  to  Ellit, 
id  teaghter  to  Mr  Richard  Fraser. 
At  Hope  streeL^Ldth  Walk,  this  morning, 
BO  Criditon,  Esq.  R.N.  to  Gifibrd,  eldest 
_htcr  of  WilUam  Allan.  Esq.  merchant.  Leith. 
LaUiif,  In  the  pariah  diurcn  of  Trentham,  in 
dae  eoonty  of  Staflbrd,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Viseoant  Polgrave,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  Grosve- 
r,  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Elixabeth-Mary 
n  Gower,  youngest  daughter  of  the  most 


the  Marauieof  Staflbid. 

JL«£e^  At  Mary-la-bonne,  London,  John  W. 

Grirrw,  Eaq.  of  the  2d  regiment  of  Life  Guards,  to 

th«  Hooouiahte  Mn  Sy^ey  Bowles,  sister  to  Lord 


M.0. 


DEATHS. 
5.  At  Seharunpore,  David  Hastle 
on  the  Bengal  establishment,  formerly  of 
clrr.-*He  fell  a  victim  to  a  nuUignant  fever, 
^  "—  qpried  off  great  numbers  during  the 
twoaeMOQSb 


nie,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  age. 
21.  At  Queenderry,  Miss  Mary  Murray. 

—  Drowned,  while  bathtog  in  the  Isla,  Mr  John 
Gordon,  surgeon  in  Keith. 

—  At  Pltcalthley,  Hugh  Morris,  Esq.  merdiant 
in  Glasgow. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Fairley,  writer,  aged 

—  At  Edinburgh,  EHasbeth  Parhmd,  youmnt 
daughter  of  Mr  James  Stevenson,  merdiant 

St.  At  Dunfermline,  Mrs  Catharine  Bevcridge, 
wife  of  Mr  James  Macbean,  writer  ther& 

—  At  Hull,  aged  54,  Roderic  M'Cleod,  of  the 
15th  regiment  orlbot,  who  fought  at  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  under  the  gallant  General  Wolfe,  and  waa 
in  various  other  enngcments. 

SS.  At  Leekie,  Robert  Moir,  Esq.  of  Leckie. 
M.D.aged88.  ^         ^^  ' 

—  At  Edinburgh,  after  a  short  illness,  Mr  Peter 
Steel,  Wright,  mudi  regretted  by  a  numerous  circle 
of  acquatntanoes. 

~  At  Canaan,  Miss  St  Clair,  Benny,  aged  14. 

—  At  Caatletown,  Caithness,  Alexander  CoghUI, 
Esq.  merchant. 

—  Mrs  Foi,  widow  of  Mr  Ridiard  Fox,  of  the 


Begider.'^Deaihi. 


no 

«ue  Bdl  fun.  Otter,  Ywtahlft,    M«r  d««th  w 
dettOOMi  by  patdng  her  Ifff  and  feet  Jnto  odd 
water,  whai  In  «  ftws  pcnpl»ttqn,  which  brought 
atevereefltetionofthebnia.     ^^  ^     , 
»4.  At  Fasmie.  lady  Ranijay  of  Balinata. 

-  At  tSdfaOMiigh,  Mr  ThomM  Held  of  Vt^ 

"^^l^ffl^^^SlSrid  Chdmen.  pOKttottor, 
there,  ued  80. 

-  ATBoimtagton  Vlmat,  Mn  Kwry  Ottphant, 
fpouie  of  William  Cowper. 

~  At  OUmore  Place,  Mrs  fiUttbeth  Knox,  reHct 
of  Mr  John  Home,  land-eunreyor,  Edinborgh,  m 
the  63d  year  of  her  age. 

-  At'Bullingate,  county  d  Widtlow,  IrOdid, 
aged  42  ym^ayu  EdwenLTandy,  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Ent  India  Company's  aervice. 

15.  Mr*  Janet  Hannay.  wife  of  Jamea  OgUvte 
Mack,  Eaq.  writer  in  Edmburgh.  .  .  ^  ^ 
^-At  ainey  Place,  Glasgow,  Mr  Andrew  C^ 
wOd,  wine  and  spirit  merchant.  ^  ^  . 

J6.  At  Wa  lodgbgs  at  Harrowgate.  where  he  had 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  the  waten,  Judge  Pot.  of 
Dublin.  Hla  death  was  awftiUy  sudden;  at  dinner 
he  appeared  to  be  alighay  unwdl,  but  retired  to 
his  ro^  as  usual,  after  he  had  dined,  and  waa 
found  there  two  hours  after,  on  the  point  of  death. 
He  had  retired  from  the  bench  some  time  up. 

.  At  Gosport  Barrsdu,  John  a  CoweQ,  Eaq. 
late  Lieutedant-ColoneU  Royal  Soots. 

«7.  At  Hlllhead,  Mr  John  Somcrvffle,  acn.  mer- 

**»!'  Atl^burgh.  Mn  Marniet  Maloom,  wife 
of  Mr  Daniel  Robertson,  Black  Bull  Inn. 

->  At  her  house,  Dunfermline,  Of  a  very  audden 
ttbios,  Mrs  Finlay  Maloom.  relict  of  the  late  Mr 
Flmay  Maloom,  brewer  in  Dunfermline,  aged  dl. 

«.  At  6,  South  St  JameTs  Street,  Miss  Mary 
Bell,  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  BeU,  Esq.  or 
Craigfoodie.  Fife. 

sBTaT Stranraer,  Patridk  Tvt^iJVf.  «^ - 

-Atlrrine,  MnReU,  wife  oT  fUchard Rdd, 
Esq.  writer.  ^_  ^  ^     ^ 

^J.  At  Sanquhar  Houae,  Moray,  Geoice  Grant, 

"^  At^^&Sl&em,  hdy  Cope,  wife  of  Sir  Jo- 

""n^^t^tnbuxKh,  Samuel  Kendall,  Eaq.  late  of 
the  colony  of  Beiwoe.  .^ 

.  At  his  seat  at  Felpbam.  neu  Bofgor,  Dr 
Cyril  Jackson.  The  doctor  has  been  TJean  of 
Chi«rChurdi  for  16  years,  and  was  admired  fiit 
hialeaming,  and  revered  for  his  virtue. 

-  Maiiprat,  wife  of  UeutenanU:olienel  G*  Na- 

•"sJirf  joSlnvemesa,  in  her  78th  year,  Jane,  re- 
lict of  the  Honourable  Archibald  Fraser  of  Lo%aL 
^L  At  Grange  House,  BruntisUnd,  Mrs  HamU- 
Con,  wife  ofMr  James  HamUtom.  aeoountanti^e- 

**—  At  GbMow,  Mlaa  Ann  Mure,  eldeat  surviving 
dauchter  ofttie  late  William  Mure.  Esq.  fbrmeriy 
SnSneshaw,  to  the  parish  of  Cariuke. 

4.  At  Saltooata,  Andrew  Glai«ew,  Eaq.  of  Dean- 
foot*  Peeblesshire. 

_  At  Rothsay,  where  she  had  gone  for  the  re- 
covery of  her  health,  Mn  WiTson,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Wilson,  mhiiater  of  Falkirk.  ^     ^ 

-  At  BIyth,  David  Sivright,  Esq.  late  merchant 
in  London. 

—  At  Moocrififlfe  Houser  George  Hugh,  son  of 
the  late  Eneas  Mackay,  Esq.  of  Scdtston. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Robert  Thomson,  shipmaster 

^  At  Edtobor^  Dame  MalUda  Theresa  Coch- 
itne  Wishart,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  Knt. 
"»«.  .  .   ^»..-^  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 

wife  of  James  Boucher, 

^'  At  Bessborough,  Miss  Maria,  Jane  Riddell, 
Moond  daughter  oT  the  late  Thomas  Riddell,  Esq. 

"^.f^tE^Xirgh.  Miss  Harriet  Enkinew 

6.  At  his  wttage  to  Earthom,  Arthur  Hfflot, 
M.  P.  to  the  &ih  year  of  hw  age.  The  death  of 
this  eminent  tewyer  causes  a  vacancy  amon*  the 
Bcnchen  of  the  Middle  Temple,  of  which  society 

Sir  Arthur  was  a  member.  ,  ,   _. 

LTm  the  Pataoe  to  Tuam.  Wffliam  de la  POer 
Beieaford/LoidDecica,  D.D.  Ardhblahopof  Tuam. 


—  At  Carran  PtA,  WUHatti  Cadcli,  tBiq.  of 
Banton,  aged  8f  .  Mr  Cadell  waa  one  of  tte  otl- 
ginalfbundenof  the  Camm  Iron  Wofks,  and  du- 
ring the  whole  ootuse  of  an  active  life,  was  engaged 
to  many  useCUl  and  important  eommetdal  under- 

—  At  fidtobunrii,  Mn  Jean  Gibson,  widow  of 
the  late  Dr  Wlttinm  DalgHeah.  mtoister  of  PetUkau 

'  8.  William  SomerviUe.  Esq.  Ampheriaw. 

9.  At  Aberdeen,  WUuam  FOrbca,  Esq.  Mte  oC 
8kellater,aged88.  ^_ 

—  At  Perth,  Jane,  only  daughter  of  MlrGeoiSe 
Condie,  writer. 

-..  At  Arbroath,  Mn  Roae,  widow  of  the  Her. 
Patridi  Rose. 

10.  AtEdtobingh,  Mn  Mumo,  KHctorDanld 
Munro,  Esq.  of  SummerUdd. 

—  At  Leith,  aged  16,  Mtas  Margaret  Brown 
Thomson,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  George 
Thomson,  merdiant  mere. 

11.  At  Portobelk),  Cathertoe,  dau^Melr  of  Mr 
Alexander  Guthrie,  bookseller,  Edinbuith. 

—  At  ner  house  to  Oxford-street,  London,  ttie 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Essex  Rer,  second  risteroT 
his  Grace  the  late  John  Duke  of  Roxbumb,  Groom 
of  the  Stole  to  his  present  Majesty.  Thia  lady  ia 
the  hut  of  the  orwtoal  fhmlly  of  the  Barb  and 
Dukes  of  Roxburgh.  _^  ^-    „ 

IS.  At  Brampton,  near  London.  agM  It,  Ro- 
bert Dalrymple  Horn,  eldest  son  of  R.  D.  Home 
Elphtostone,  of  Horn  and  Logle  Elptdnstone. 

13.  On  ms  passage  to  London,  William  A. 
Downa,  Eaq.  auditor  of  his  M^Jeatyla  cuatoma  to 
Sootland. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  to  the  89th  year  Of  her  age. 
Bin  Ann  Campb^,  relict  of  the  late  yiaMt  Tho- 
mai  Wood  of  the  royal  martoea,  and  dangfater  of 
the  late  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Ottar. 

»  At  Islabank,  in  the  ooontv  of  Forlkf,  Jamea 
J.  Wedderbum,  eldeat  son  of  P.  Wedjertu^,  Etq^, 

—  At  Edlnbuit^,  Captain  AtehtbaM  Mercer 
^. ^entoffoot. 


taamclien,  tid  rSrfanent  of  foot. 

^-^  At  his  hottseTln  Bury  St  Edmoads,-  London, 
Winiam  Smith,  Esq.  to  the  88th  year  of  ftls  Mge, 
formeriy  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
^TYtftliiibuih,  Or  Patrick  Ltodsar,  aaalat^ 

irTSportObell^  Sarah  Anna,  toftnf  daugh- 
ter of  Aiexandet  Stephen,  Esq.  Mtoeral-atreet, 

—  AtTOiemouth. (he Right Monour&ble  Lady 
Coffingwood,  widow  of  the  ttfe  Vice>Admlral  Cot 

■^At  Fulham  House.  Sfr  Jamea  SlbbaM,  Bart. 

—  At  Ltodertts,  Ettsabeth  Stuart,  youngeat 
daughter  of  0. 1.  Meason,  Bto.  of  Llndettiik 

iS,  At  Edinburgh.  Dr  ymSam  Wright,  F.  R.  S. 
L.  &  E.  late  phyatdan  to  the  f oroea. 

SO.  At  his  seat  to  Kent,  Sir  Edward  KnatehbnB^ 
BarLoneofthemembenfortheowmg. 

—  AiEdtoburgh,  Lawrence  Hume  fwd,  infimt 
son  of  Wtmam  Fotd,  itaq.  Caledonian  Gkss  Works. 

LSrfy,  AtWalsall.  Slkm^  to  the  41d  ye» 

*'^Af1ngouville.o«K'ljraSa  of  the  Setae,  <» 
the  momiM  of  the  8th  ult.  Caroline,  daitthter  «€ 
John  EttlsTEsq.  of  Connaught  Phwje,  granMuigh- 
tCTof  the iatTfelr  Peter  ffiker,  BarC  A toind  of 
the  Fleet,  daughter-in-law  of  the  Rlrfrt  Hoii. 
RefftoaM  Pole  Carew,  and  lint  cousta  of  fee  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden.  The^preHminariw  to  her 
allianea  with  Cokmel  Sir  Robert  Stede,  KflighC  of 
the  order  of  Ouorles  IIL  «*  Stita,  Ac.  wge  m 
nrosress  at  the  moment  of  her  .lamented  dttaoln- 
Orrhe  Pavilion  was  hung  in  h»wk  "ndrihi- 
minated  by  flambeaux.  The  remains  of  this  actom- 
J^ed  lady  had  .been  embidmed,  '^t^J^ 
previously  lo  their  betag  brought  to  England  for 

■^^J^lSaitly.  to  the  fdand  of  Anttgoa.  at  tfie 
lesidenoe  of  her  only  ion,  Samuel  Auditoled^  Rq. 
Jhe^wacntallve  of  the  «n?«>VB«~™^^ 
Sk.  agallant  and  distoguiAed  Lowkndraoe,  most 
bSoiSbhT  alluded  to"  to  Miaa  PMtert  hjstonc 
Sovelof  2e  Scottish  Chieft,  Eliobeth,  relict  of 
S»  tote  Samuel  AuchinleA,  Esq.  many  yean  col- 
iJSoJof  the  customs  at  Antigua-ha-  memory  is 
SSoS  to  her  femUy  and  iSends,  by  the.remena- 
SSof  those  amiaile^dom«tic,  '"Sfi^SL  «»* 
^SSxan  virtues  which  adorned  her  while  fivtol^ 
and  render  her  lamented  when  dead. 


OU»«  *  Boyd,  Printen,  Edtabuirfi. 
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fA  Tragedy,  from  ike  Otrman  ofAdolphus  MMner,  S^e.J 


Trs  best  German  critics  of  the  present 
4tLy  Btem  to  be  agreed  in  thinking  ^ery 
poorly  of  their  own  dramatic  literature. 
They  are  prona  indeed,  as  they  ou^t 
to  be,  of  a  few  masterly  pieces  in  which 
the  intellectual  subtlety  of  Leasing — 
the  aneontrollable  fiie  and  energy  of 
MiiHei^— and  the  matchless  union  of 
reason  and  passion  which  character- 
ises the  genius  of  their  Goethe,  have 
^  been  abundantly  displayed.  But  they 
complain,  with  justice,  that  no  one  of 
these  gr^troen  has  given  them  such  a 
number  of  fine  works,  compo6e#npon 
one  act  of  principles,  and  in  one  form, 
as  mi^t  fhmish  any  thing  like  a  mo- 
del ££  the  erection  of  a  true  national 
literature  of  the  drama.  Each  of  them 
appears,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
dramatic  career,  to  have  been  Mpe- 
tnally  engaged  in  the  search  of  mne 
great  idea  or  principle  which  might 
comprehend  within  itself  the  two  ele- 
^ments  <^  novelty  and  dignity,  in  such 
a  manner  as  mighrrender  it  worthy  of 
.  lying  at  the  root  of  a  great  superstruc- 
ture destined  to  convey  to  the  most 
'  distant  times  an  adequate  expression  of 
.  the  genius  of  German  thought  and 
''German  feeling.  It  raaybe«oubted 
whether  this  search  has  been  in  any 
one  instance  suceessfiilly  terminated 
by  any  of  the  three  powerfW  writers 
we  have  named — and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, that  if  such  were  the  case,  no 
one  of  themselves  was  ever  quite  sa- 
tisfied that  it  actually  was  so.  Of  all 
Lessing's  dramatic  works,  the  Naflian 
the  Wise  is  the  only  one  which  is  now 
Vol.  VI. 


talked  of  in  Germany  as  quite  worthy 
of  his  genius;  but,  in  truth,  that  sin- 
gular production  has  very  slender 
claims  to  the  character  of  a  proper 
drama.  It  is  rather  a  philosophical 
romance,  composed  in  a  dramatic  form 
— and  as  a  romance,  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  very  best,  bo^  in  conception  and 
execution,  to  be  found  in  tne  whole 
body  of  European  literature.  There 
was  something  exquisitely  happy  in 
the  idea  of  choosing  for  the  exhimtion 
of  a  picture  of  the  various  characters  of 
men  as  modified  by  the  nature  of  dieir 
religious  creeds,  that  fine  period  when 
men  of  so  many  diffisrent  persuasions 
came  together  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  npposite,  and  yet  the  most 
noble  of  feelings,  to  rival  each  other  in 
all  the  heroism  of  devotion  and  chi- 
valry beneath  the  inspiring  sky  of  Pa- 
lestine. The  very  name  of  Saladitt, 
too,  who  is  the  true  hero  of  the  piece, 
possesses  a  charm  beyond  which  no- 
thing  could  be  desired.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  pities  that  all  the 
beautiftil  imagery  and.  passion  of  the 
scene  and  the  poet  should  have  been 
chilled  by  the  coldness  of  those  tenets, 
the  propagation  of  which  was  the  real 
object  of  the  whole  piece — ^but  this 
very  defect  rendei^  it  less  a  matter  of 
r^et  that  the  form  of  the  piece,  as  a 
work  of  art,  should  have  been  such  as 
it  is — and  that,  therefore,  the  master- 
niece  of  Lessing  should  have  fiiiled  to 
be  a  German  tzvjgedy.— — In  like  man- 
ner, the  greatest  of  all  Gkiethe's  works, 
the  Faustus^  although  it  exhibits,  in 
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the  highest  degree^  ahnost  every  power 
necessary  for  the  oonstruotion  of  per- 
fect   dramatic  poetry,    is,   after  all, 
a  mere  sketch,  or  rather  a  mere  frag- 
ment of  a  mystical  romance.     The 
poet  himself  never  dreamt  of  its  be- 
ing  brought   upon    the    stage — and, 
indeed,   without   the    magic    rod    of 
Faustus  himself,  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  bring  even  any  two  or 
three  consecutive  scenes  of  it  upon  any 
theatre  in  the  world.    But  Goethe  has 
made  many  attempts  to  produce  true 
acting    dramas — he    has    tried  every 
thing  from  pure  imitation  of  the  high- 
est Greek  tragedy   in  hia  Iphegenia, 
down  to  the  almost  prosaic  delineation 
of  domestic  manners  in  his  Stella  and 
Clavigo — and  at  last  he  seems  to  have 
given  un  the  attempt  partly  from  total 
dissatisfaction  with  the  result  of  his 
own  endeavours,  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
from     observing     the     much     more 
triumphant  effect  produced  upon  the 
public  mind  by  those  almost  boyish 
works  which   first   made  known  the 
name  of  Schiller.    That  fiery  genius, 
however,  was  destined  to  prove,  in  the 
end,  nothing  more  successful  tlyin  his 
great  master  and  rivaL     He  has  pro- 
duced no  works  more  perfect  or  satia- 
fiictory   in   form  than  Goethe's — ^and 
while  neither  the  Wallenstein,  nor  the 
William  Tell,  nor  the  Mary  Steuart, 
can  be  placed  above  the    Egmont — 
nor  the  Bride  of  Messina  above  the 
Iphegenia — it  must  be  confessed,  that 
among  the  whole  creations  of  his  ge- 
nius, he  has  left  nothing  that  can  sus- 
tain, for  richness  of  invention,  for  pu- 
rity and  variety  and  strength  of  lan- 
guage, any  comparison  with  the  Faus- 
tus.   By  that  most  untranslateable  of 
all  works,  we  think  the  great  problem 
has  been  effectually  solved,  and  for  the 
first  time— of  the  possibiUty  of  possess- 
ing and  exercising  even  in  immediate 
juxtaposition,  nay,  almost  in  perpetual 
interfusion  with  each  other,  the  utmost 
%  powers  both  of  dear  speculative  under- 
standing and  mysterious  superstitious 
enthusiasm.  If  any  man  living  can  give 
any  thing  like  a  translation  of  it,  it  must 
be  Coleridge — but  with  all  his  majes- 
tic dreams  of  imagination,    and  all 
his  sway  of  sweet  and  awful  numbers, 
we  fear  even  he  would  fail  to  do  for 
Faustus  the  half  of  what  he  has  done 
for  Wallenstein. 

Since  the  death  of  Schiller,  and 
silence  of  Goethe,  the  German  drama 
does  not  seem  to  have  produced  any 


CNor, 


thing  worthy  of  being  named  along 
with  their  master-pieces.     Imitation 
is  more  a  paasion  among  the  modern 
German  writers  than  even  among  our 
own — and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  stages  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Weimar  have  been  suppUed  with  little 
more  than  caricature  regenerations  of 
The  Robbers  and  the  Gots  of  Berlichin- 
gen,  and  still  more  offensive,  because 
more  tame,  stale,  «nd  spiritless  copies 
of  the  more  sustained  and  regular  pitH- 
ductions  of  the  same  mighty  hands. 
There  is  much  genius  no  doubt,  and 
much  fine  passion  in  some  of  Henry 
Collin's  plays,  particularly,  we  think, 
his  Coriolanus,  which  bears  reading 
after  Shakspeare's  a  thousaiid  times 
better  than  Voltaire's  Brutus  does  after 
the  Julius  Cssar  ,*  but  that  poet  want- 
ed both  originality  of  invention  and 
command  of  expression  to  be  a  founder 
of  any  thing,  fiir  less  to  be  a  founder 
where  such  men  as  his  great  predeces- 
sors had  failed.  Asyetthechasmremains 
unfilled — but  after  the  extracts  we  are 
about  to  lay  before  them,  our  readers 
may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  hope,  that 
the  rising  genius  of  Adolphus  MCilbier 
may  be  destined,  if  wisely  directed  by 
himself,  and  sustained  by  the  favour 
of  his  countrymen,  to  do  much  for 
the  removal  of  the  reproach.    What 
would  we  not  give  to  see  such  a  genius 
amonff  ourselves  bestowing  all  the  fine 
and  free  energies  of  his  youth  upon 
our  •nrn  drama..   It  is  true  we  have 
not  so  much    to    wish   for  in    this 
department  as    the     Germans,    but 
then,  we  also  would  indeed  have  high 
hopes,    and     he     that   might   iaSsi 
them,  would  indeed  have  high  ho- 
nours. 

This  tragedy,  which  is  the  fu^t  dra- 
matic piece  of  regular  length  and  con- 
struction that  has  proceeded  fh>m  its 
author,  produced  a  most  powerful  im- 
pression when  brought  forward  on  the 
Vienna  stage,  and  continued  during 
many  weeks  to  form  the  chief  subject 
of  conversation  among  the  highly  ele- 
gant and  cultivated  audience  of  that 
city.  It  has  since  been  acted  with  dis- 
tinguished success  on  almost  all  the 
other  stages  of  Germany,  and  has,  in 
fiict,  already  taken  a  place  quite  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  drama  written  for 
many  years  in  the  language  of  that 
country.  There  are  many  minor  ex- 
cellencies which  have  had  their  share 
in  creating  so  speedily  for  the  piece  this 
high  distinction ;  but  the  main  cause 
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ofit  miBC»  withonl  ftll  donbt^  be  sought 
in  the  profouDdness  of  those  views  of 
Alan  and  his  whole  destiny,  which 
have  been  embodied  by  tlie  author  in 
hk  perfomance— views  which  were 
Qc^er  befinre  perhaps  embodied  in  any 
Gcrmaa  drama  with  so  much  consist- 
ent and  uniform  seriousness  of  thought, 
purpose,  and  expression,  but  of  which 
scattered  traces  may  be  found  in  not 
a  few  of  their  most  favourite  pieces, 
formed  on  the  Greek  model,  and  in 
which  those  who  are  acquainted  witii 
tlieir  literature  in  many  of  its  other 
branches,  will  see  abundant  reason  for 
aopposing  there  is  much  to  harmo- 
nise with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  Ger- 
man thought  and  philosophy.  The 
interest  of  this  tragedy  is  deep-*it 
grapples  with,  and  reveals,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  revealed,  many  of  the 
most  hidden  mysteries  ,of  the  human 
soul.  The  elements  of  feeling,  :of 
whidi  it  chiefly  makes  use,  are  indeed 
simple  elements,  unperplexed  in  the 
main  with  any  sophistical  or  phantas- 
tic  intermixtures,  and  undisguised  by 
any  considerable  crowding  together  of 
events,  incidents,  and  personages.  But 
the  simplicity,  both  of  the  story  itselt^ 
and  of  tne  passions  which  it  developea, 
does  not  diminish,  but  very  greatly, 
increase  the  effect  of  the  whole  dri^na. 
There  is  enough  to  satisfy  both  the 
CTe  and  the  imagination,  and  surely 
there  is  more  than  enough  to  awaken 
trains  of  reflection  that  must  be  last- 
ing, because  they  are  essentially  in- 
exhaustible. The  nobility  of  man, 
when  he  falls  a  free-will  offering  to 
his  virtue ; — ^his  poverty,  his  misery, 
when  he  has  sinned  against  the  voice 
of  conscience,  and  feels  himself  thence- 
forth to  be  a  cast-away,  a  limb  dis- 
aevcxed  by  unworthiness  flrom  the  har- 
monious whole  of  nature  ;-*these  are 
the  great  and  beautiful  ideas  which 
this  poet  has  undertaken  to  illustrate, 
by  his  living  picture  of  the  workings 
and  the  fortunes  of  humanity.  On 
that  picture  no  man  can  look  without 
unconcern,  for  who  is  he  that  is  so 
pure  and  so  happy,  as  to  find  nothing 
m  such  a  picture  that  reflects  bade 
some  faint  image  of  what  has  passed 
within  himself  P  The  thoughts  that 
he  scarcely  dare  avow  to  himself  have 
ever  passed  across  his  mind — ^the  feel- 
ings that  have  been  smothered— the 
passions  that  have  been  strangled  in 
their  evil  birth — all  these  are  forced 
bock  upon  his  memory ;  and  in  read- 


ing the  tragedy  of  Guilt,  evenr  man 
must  confess  to  his  own  soul,  that  in 
much  he  has  been  guilty. 

Thegreatest  beauty  inMullner's  ma« 
nagement  of  his  fable,  lies  in  the  sldl- 
ful  and  yet  perfectly  natural  manner 
in  which  he  nas  contrived  to  exhibit 
guilt  in  the  fUlness  of  its  misery— 
without  so  &r  disgusting  us  with  his 
guilty  hero,  as  to  take  fVom  us  any 
part  of  that  lively  interest  with  which 
fortunes  so  stranse  as  his  are,  are 
formed  to  be  regarded.  In  this  respect 
there  is  no  nlay  in  the  world,  except 
only  Macbeth,  that  seems  to  us  so 
fuUy  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  reader 
or  the  spectator.  In  the  Bride  of  Mes« 
sina,  indeed,  there  is  much  of  the  same 
merit ;  but  the  defect  of  harmony  in 
the  whole  tone  of  feeling  and  language 
in  that  powerful  tragedy,  is  sufficient 
to  counteract,  jn  no  slight  d^ee»  the 
deep  impression  its  catastrophe  might 
otherwise  have  been  fitted  to  create. 
Imperfectly,  notwithstending,  as  the 
moral  of  that  tragedy  is  brouglit  out 
by  the  personages  of  the  fable  them- 
selves^it  is  nobly  expressed  by  tihe 
chorus  in  its  poaclusbn  ;  and,  in  truths 
those  sublime  words  (not  easily  to  be 
rendered)  might  have  formed,  with 
equal  propriety,  the  conclusionof  MUUr. 
ner's  tragedy,  or  of  Schiller's, 

*'  DaslebeaistdergUterhoehfltesnieht, 
Der  libel  grosttM  aber  ist  die  bcbuld.** 

Another  great  exoellenoe  is  the  au- 
thor's use  of  tlie  idea  of  Destiny-^ik^ 
manner  in  which  he  has  presented  that 
idea  throughout,  with  all  its  power  and 
mystery,  and  yet  without  compromise 
ing  in  any  degree  the  entire  freedom 
and  responsibility  of  the  agent.  Hia 
hero,  Hugo,  is  brought  before  us  as 
one  concerning  whom  evil  action  and 
miserable  fortune  had  been  foreboded 
and  predicted  even  before  his  burth  ; 
and  yet,  with  suoh  truth  and  power 
has  he  given  back  the  image  ii  our 
mysterious  life,  that  this  circumstance 
does  not  clash  with  any  of  our  natu- 
ral feelings  concerning  the  proprietiee 
of  retribution— and  we  see,  that  how- 
ever much  of  his  life  may  have  been 
foreknown,  he  was  yet  master  of  that 
life,  and  the  sole  artificer  of  all  its  is- 
sues. In  poetry,  which  is  itself  the 
reflection  of  life,  through  a  medium 
that  both  beautifl^  and  magnifies  that 
which  it  reflects— above  aU,  in  such 
noble  poetry  as  that  of  MQllner — ^we  are 
not  astonished,  that  more  of  the  hid- 
den mysteries  of  life  should  be  seen. 
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^an  in  ordinary  lifb,  aa  we  oar« 
sdyes  contemplate  it^«— any  more  than 
that  the  palpi&le  feaCores  of  actual  life 
should  be  exhibited  in  such  poetry 
with  new  AreahnesB  and  energy  of  co- 
lour and  of  tone.  It  is  only  as  if  the 
poet  were  permitted  to  have  some 
glimpses  of  that  prescience  which  we 
know  does  exist,  and  amidst  our  admi- 
ration of  his  genius  in  its  other  work- 
ings^ we  scatoely  permit  ourselves  to 
question  the  pofisibility  of  such  things 
being  granted  to  one  so  gifted  as  he  is. 
It  is  possible,  without  making  any  use 
of  this  awful  idea^  to  represent,  with 
abundant  pot^r  and  energy,  some 
single  tragiod  event,  some  one  un- 
happy accident  in  one  man's  life ;  but 
without  its  use  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
(jttite  impossible  to  unfold  a  complete 
panorama  of  all  that  inextricably  ining« 
led,  and  indissolubly  connected  pro- 
gre«  of  thoughts  and  actions  in  which 
alone  the  true  and  entire  tragedy  of 
any  man's  historj  can  be  revealed. 

The  mother  or  this  Hugo,  a  Spanish 
lady,   being  alarmed  by  some  dark 
words  of  a  gypsy,  which  promise  no- 
thing but  evil  for  his  fortunes,  is  pre- 
vailed upon,  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,    to    give    the  boy  to  her 
friend,  a  northern  countess,  who  is 
anxious  to  have  an  heir,  and  who  pre- 
sents him  in  that  character  to  her  own 
lord.    He  is  carried  to  the  Scandina- 
vian castle  of  this  lord,  and  educated 
there  in  all  the  wild  freedom   and 
wilder  superstition  of  the  north.    Ere 
he  has  pused  the  limit  of  manhood, 
however,  he  travela  over  the  world, 
and  is  led  by  his  delif^t  in  reviewins 
the  recdlections  of  his  in&nc^,  to  spend 
some  years  on  the  soil  of  Spain.  Know- 
ing nothii^  of  the  secrets  of  his  own 
strange  history;  and,  in conaequenoe 
of  a  diange  of  name,  being  unknown 
ia  like  manner  to  any  peraon  in  Spain, 
he  forms  an  intimate  friendship  with 
a  young  nobleman  of  his  own  ape>  and 
eonoeives  an  unfbrtunate  passion  ftr 
this  friend's  beautifVil  wife.  After  k>ng 
contending  and  straggling  with  his 
passion,  his  resolution  is  at  last  over« 
come  by  the  knowledge  that  his  pas- 
sion is  fervently  returned.    The  ho- 
nour of  Elvira  is  no  more,  and  the 
suspicions  of  her  lord  are  soon  ex- 
cited :-^in    his  jealousy    he    insults 
Hugo,  and  kindlea  thereby  the  first 
stirrings    of    that    guilty     thought 
which   is  destined    to  lead  him   to 
all  his  misery.    He  is  slain  by  Hu^ 


[No?. 


go  in  the  fbrcat  ■  but  it  is  supnoied 
that  he  had  fidlen  by  an  acddental 
discharge  of  hia  own  fowling-piece— 
and  (amidst  many  sorrowful  fears  on 
her  part,  and  some  dark  suspidona,  • 
but  without  any  actual  knowledge  or 
belief  of  his  guilt)  he  becomes  the 
husband  of  the  beautiM  Elviia,  who 
loves  and  is  loved  again  with  ail  the 
matchless  fervour  of  southern  imagi- 
nation and  southern  blood.  They 
leave  Spain,  carrying  with  them  the 
son  of  Elvira  by  her  murdered  hus- 
band, and  tdce  up  their  abode  in  the 
paternal  oaade  of  Hugo>  where  thc^ 
spend  a  year  in  company  with  Hugo  a 
unmarried  sister  Bertha,  a  lady  whose 
pure  northern  simplicity  of  virtue  and 
of  happiness  afibrds  a  strange  contraat 
to  those  tumultuous  miseries  and  nle»« 
sures,  between  which  the  life  of  the 
guilty  husband,  and  the  not  innocent 
wife,  is  divided. 

It  is  on  the  evening  of  the  day  with 
which  thia  year  terminates,  that  the 
action  of  the  play  commences.    Elvira 
appears  alone  upon  the  stage,  beguiling 
tne  time  with  tne  music  of  her  harp 
in  her  secret  chamber,  while  Count 
Oerindur  is  engaged  in  the  chase  a» 
mong    the    mountains.     A    gloomy 
dread— a  presentiment  of  something 
about  to  beftJl  her  husband,  aeema  to 
hang  upon  her  mind ;  and  the  sudden 
breiddng  of  one  of  the  strings  of  her 
instrument  is  sufficient,  in  the  excited 
and  feverish  state  of  her  fkocy,  to  make 
her  ^ve  words  in  solitude  to  the  appre- 
hensions, whose  weight  she  cannot 
^Tow  f\rom  her.    The  sister  of  her 
husband  comes  into  the  chamber  and 
observes  her  alarm— and  being  inform- 
ed of  its  fantastic  origin,  ridicules  her 
fbr  indulging  in  it. 
Behha,  iWlih  cheeiJkibiettJ)  You  know 
not  yet 
The  wayioifiwrthemspiiita.    Itiitniet 
Beyond  your  Pyrenees,  guitus  may  bveadie 
From  shadowy  hoUows,  and  temfie  atemt 
Prophetic  muac.  But,  in  these  oold  nauiis, 
Spintual  guests  another  language  hold.— 
Down  through  the  diimne^s  nanow  throat 

the  winds 
AH  htow  with  awdDing-dwdOi    Ttei  all 

thedooia 
At  onee  fly  open  s— hands  invisihle 
Bztinguiihevay light  TheaffUghtedstockt 
Screamiiw,  departs  from  the  devoted  house. 
The  looutree  ciacks,  portending  sadden 

fidl;— 
Owli,  great  as  eagles,  at  the  window  peck. 
While  in  the  chimney-oomer,  spitting  fire« 
Black  cats  are  stationed;  uid  at  last  behold. 
Dancing  in  flamesofblueaodgraeD,iqnpeai»— 
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Ev«i  a  wliole  ttmuMttl  €£  fanpi  fiom  hcQ : 
But  If  jou  bear  not,  dose  npon  your  evt 
The  airl  oy^— '*  Hueo  :*'  you  need  never 

fear 
That  he  will  netietiinL 

JSIbi.  iBtprooO^ka^.)  Beitha  l.-«id  yet 
Thou  mean'st  it  weQ;— by  jesting  wouldit 

beguile 
And  tnnqnilUie  my  ipiit.    Ob,  wew  this 
But  iqiprebension ! 

Ber,  Say*  what  ii  it  more  ? 

JEIbu  Past  fufieiingii  now  their  wonted 


Even  in  my  inmost  heait ;  for  at  the  cfaaee 
Periih'd  my  husband  Carlos— Otto's  fiuher. 

Ber.  How  I 

Ebf.  He  fell,  his  horse  and  ho  together. 
And,  in  the  fall,  itsdf  by  aoddent 
Discharging,  his  own  canblne  then  gave 
Hie  mortal  wound. 

Brr.  Ah  1  then,  foijgive,  I  pray. 
My  HL^timed  mirth.   But,  tell  me,  why  w»i 

this 
So  long  from  me  ooneealed  ?^ 

Kh.  Thy  brother.  Bertha, 
Shuns  all  remembzanee  of  that  sad  event ; 
For  Cailoa  was  his  friend,  and  was  to  him 
Indebted  for  bis  life.    The  oeditor 
And  ddilor,  mon  than  brothers,  loved  each 
other* 
Ber»  Thou  knew*st  my  brother,  then, 
whOo  Carlos  lived  ? 

Ebh  iCot^flued.)  No— yes 

B€r,  How*s  this  ?— 'You  leave  me  a  free 
dioice 
Of  Yes  and  Now    Thy  lord  was  Hugo*8 

fincnd  t~~ 
You  nmst  have  known  each  odier. 
JSh.  We— Jt  mM^Afier  she  hat  ly  de-* 
greet  Jbreed  herteff  to  look  tip  at 

BSKTBa.) 

Sister!  tfiy  pure  and  penetrating  mind 
I  know  wiU  seal  Etvira's  condemnation ; 
Yet  must  I  tell  thee  what  has  been  to  me 
The  o*erflowing  source  of  anguish.  Hugo!«-« 


I  knew  bun— nay,  I  lovso  him  yet  before 
The  sodden  death  of  Cados. 

iShe  tumt  hertdfamay  t  Bbbtha  goet 
from  her  triA  the  exprettkm  vf  dit- 
approbatioiu  Afterafattte^EhViRA 


Hicrefare,  now, 

A  leaf  that  rustles  in  the  evenhig  breeie 

WiU  make  me  tremble*    God  has  given  me 

Huga— . 
But  still,  methinks,  just  vengeance  lies  in 

wait, 
H^th  sharp  extended  sabre,  o*er  the  head 
Of  duit  devoted  sinner,  thiU,  led  on 
By  passkm  wild,  could  dare,  thoqghbutin 

tfaougbt. 
To  anticipate  a  husband's  early  doom.— 
Therefore,  dread  apprchcnsionhaunts  Elvira, 
That  she,  too  soon  and  suddenly,  may  lose 
The  gift  bcatow*d,  but  m4  deterved^  or  Hea- 
ven* 
IBjektha  retefiM,  lookitig  om  herat 
i/witkcompattifm.) 
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Ber.  That  consdcnee  thus  distuibe  thine 

hiward  peace. 
Bear  humbly  as  a  puiifying  penanoe  ; 
It  is  my  brother  Hugo  wbmn  thou  lovest. 
And  Hugo's  sister  cannot  judoe  Elvira. 
{They  embrace  ttUhema&m^aHdgote^ 

verally  to  the  windamt.    ThenMmg 

ofUte  windt  already  heardf  hecomet 

ttnmger  and  more  perc^iile  in  the 

few  moment*  qftUenec) 
Eh).  Hear  how  the  wind  awakens  on  the 

shore. 
And  the  North  sea  is  roaring.    Alltbestan 
Are  veil*d  in  clouds,  and  fiam  the  obscure 

horiaon 
Comes  the  thick  snow,  by  raging  tempests 

driven; 
And,  like  the  sands  of  the  Arabian  desert. 
In  dusty  whirlwinds  rises  up  again. 
Covering  the  numb'd  and  frozen  earth  with 

wreaths. 
Like  chureh-yard  mounds,  as  if  to  mark  the 

graves 
Of  those  that  in  the  reckless  storm  have 

perish'd. 

{.She  comet  from  the  wtedov.) 
To  me  it  rustles,  even  as  if  the  air 
Were  filled  with  vultures'  wis^jib— Oh  Ber« 

tha.  Bertha  !— 
Conld'st  thou  but  teadi  me  to  restrain  mj 


For  Hugo's  safoty  I 

JPer*  Be  composed,  I  pray  yon, 
innth  this  assurance,  tfaata  band  of  hnnte»» 
On  Danish  horses  mounted,  cannot  kse 
Their  wav  through  well-known  woods.  Be- 

rides,  when  douds 
Obscure  the  stars,  still  through  the  flaky  drift, 
A  soft  resplendence  falls  to  guide  Uieir  course. 
Even  mia  the  darkest  paths  of  rocky  vales. 
We  call  it  sxowlioht  $-*but  in  your 

warm  climes 
Even  is  the  name  unknown. 

At  this  moment  the  eounda  of  hnnt^ 
ing  are  heard  &intly^  and  at  a  far  dis- 
tance-—and  Elvira,  believing  that  her 
husband  has  returned^  calls  on  her  son 
Otto,  to  go  forth  and  receive  him  at 
the  castle  gate.  The  boy  obeys^  but 
in  a  short  time  returns  with  the  intel- 
ligenoe,  that  a  tirangerhtA  arrived, an 
old  knight  he  says,  and  a  Spaniard,  with 
a  retinue.  The  boj  is  delighted  with 
die  sight  of  their  Spanish  dresses,  and 
the  music  of  their  Spanish  speech— 
and  he  wonders  why  his  mother  should 
not  partake  in  his  mnocent  joy.  The 
stranger,  however,  is  hospitably  ro« 
ceived,  and  aifter  he  has  heea  conduct- 
ed to  his  apurtment,  the  conversatian 
between  Elvira  and  Bertha  is  resumed. 
The  sister  laments  over  the  changed 
manners  and  i]l*conoealed  unhappiness 
of  her  brother.  There  is  much  oeauty 
in  the  whole  of  this  dialogue.  Elvira 
says,  towards  its  conclusion,—- 
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How?  not  happy  f— lie  Is  mine. 
And  if  he  loves  me,  then  he  mtut  be  so. 

Ber,  (  WUh  a  mdantholy  tmiUt  and  douH" 
fitUy  thakbig  her  head.) 
With  inwud  petoe  his  bosom  deeply  fill*d. 
And  singing  as  he  goes,  when  winter  comes, 
Tosouthern  realms  the  white  swan  hies  away. 
Thence  duly  he  returns,  with  clearer  voice, 
A  nd    iumage  more  resplendent— iVo<  to 

Hugo! 
Borne  through  the  azure  kingdoms  of  the 

main. 
Gaily  he  went,  unruffled  as  the  swan. 
Strong  as  the  mountain-ea^le.    But,  alas ! 
As  he  went  forth,  not  so  did  he  return 
To  his  paternal  hearth  and  anxious  friends. 

As  in  your  bosom,  so  in  his  prevails 
A  storm  of  pasrions  fierce  that  blaze  away 
The  torch  of  his  internal  energy. — 
His  lock*d  up  bosom,  that  but  ill  conceals 
The  impulse  to  wild  pleasure ;  and  his  looks 
Retixing,  dark,— that,  when  they  meet  in 


CNor. 


Gleam  after  gleam  of  self^destroying  fir»— 
iShepautct,) 
Ah,  diese  are  not  the  signs  of  happiness  !— 
That  cannot  live,  unless  where  it  is  fed 
By  calm  rqpose  and  peace. 

At  last  word  is  brought  that  the 
Count  is  safe^  although  he  has  been 
in  great  danger  from  the  assault  of  a 
wild  boar — ^and  shortly  after  he  en- 
ters the  castle.  He  will  not  see  El- 
vira till  he  has  washed  the  blood  from 
him — and  while  he  is  doing  so — once 
more  Bertha  and  Elvira  are  left  alone, 
and  the  first  act  closes  with  this  strik- 
ing passage. 

Ber.  How  b  it  with  you,  sister  ?— Why 
are  thus 
Your  looks  disturbed  ? 

Elv.  That  fearful  narrative  !— 
How  vividly  all  came  before  my  sight ! 
Oh  horrible! 

Ber.  Exaggeration  all  I 
He  who  assists  to  cut  away  a  branch 
Makes  it  a  towering  tree. 

Elv,  {Pot$e$ted  by  her  own  fancies.}'^ 
Oh  Heaven  protect  me  ! 
He  is  a  raging  tiger ! 

Ber.  (Surprised.)  Who? 

Eh.  Count  Hugo. 

Ber.  Surely  you  dream. 

/I'/v.  Ay,  it  was  a  frij^htful  dream, 
That  on  our  marriage  night  overpowered  my 

BOUL— 

I  thought  to  embrace  my  husband — ^whcn 

behold  !— 
A  tiger  gUr*d  upon  me.— While  I  tell  it 
Even  now  delirium  almost  seizes  me.— 
I  could  not  leave  him ;— and  I  kissed  his 
claws 

And  bloody  teeth — He 

{She  pauK*  overpowered  by  her 
imaginQtion.) 
Ber.  Phantoms  aU  !—^e  ofispring 
Of  heated  blood. 
Eh.  Oh  no !— too  trua— too  near 


Is  the  resemUaaee !— Bertha— «ay  your« 

self- 
Does  not  the  Count  now  every  day  become 
More  wild  and  daring  ?— When  he  would 

embrace  me, 
I  throw  myself  all  shuddering  onhisbreask— 
He  is  indeed  a  tiger— whom  I  must 
With  terror  hate ;  or  even  to  madness  love. 
Even  while  he  gently  leans  himself  upon 

me,— 
Sighs  lovingly,  with  ewes  deoianding  kisses  ; 
Even  then  witfiin  those  eyes  a  firightful 

gleam 
Oft-txmes  appears,  that  like  the  lightnmg's 


Pierces  my  frame ;  and  mine  own  ehosea 

husband 
Seems  to  me  like  a  wild  bcsst  of  the  forest* 
That  loves  me,-»yet  might  rend  me,  even 

to  death  I — 

(After  a  pause  and  earnestly.) 
May  Heaven  protect  your  pure  and  virgin 

heart 
Prom  such  internal  fbries,  that>  conflicting* 
Alternate  urge  me  on  to  hate  and   love. 

Exity 
Ber.  (Havhgloohed after  her.)  Are  these 

dire  sufferings  then  in  fervid  dimes 
Called  love$^-iDeeply  mooeri.)— Oh  had  my 

brother  staid  at  home ! 
At  the  opening  of  the  second  act, 
Hugo  is  discovered  reposing  on  a  sofa 
in  his  chamber  quite  exhausted  with 
his  fi&tigues.  His  sister  Bertha  enters^ 
and  a  fine  and  highly  dramatic  coq« 
versation  ensues  between  them.  Ber- 
tha narrates  the  ahirms  of  Elvira,  and 
Hugo  turns  to  go  to  his  wife's  apart- 
ment.   Bertha  sayo 

■  the  wild   boar  attacked  you, 

and  you  seised 
Him  in  your  turn,  and  conquered  him  like 

Sampeon, 
Or  Hercules,  that  with  his  hands  alone, 
A  lion  could  destroy. 
Hugo,  Heisafool 
That  Holm— a  babbling  fooL    'Twas  no* 

thinff. 
Chance  maoe  the  encounter  somewhat  rough, 

and  vexM  me.— 
Danger  there  could  be  none.    Yet  was  the 

tale 
Not  suited  for  Elvira. 
Ber.  SoitseemM; 
For  ahnost  like  a  corse  with  open  eyes, 
So  haggard,  and  so  pale  she  looked,  when 

Holm 
The  story  ended.    Scarcdy  could  her  limbs 
Support  her  trembling  finme.    Yourself  she 

A  ravenous  beast,  and  then  began  to  teU 
A  frightfiil  dream,  that  on   her  bzidal- 
night,— 

(Hugo  turns  to  go  out.) 
But  you  are  ^ing  ? 

Hugo.  I  will  go  to  her.— 
If  against  me  her  heart  has  now  been  tum*dy 
I  must  take  care  to  win  it  back  again.— 
'Tis  but  when  absent  that  Elvira  hates  me. 
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Btr*  Tet  leav«ber  tfane  to  b«  more  txan- 
quiUizedy 
Dear  brother,  and  meanwhile  impart  to  me. 
Thy  faithful  Bertha,  what  in  truth  it  is. 
That  so  disturbs  thy  peaoe.-'Tis  plain  to  all, 
In  your  intoxicated  looks,  the  flame 
Of  mutual  pMOon  glows,  and  you  posaess 
Each  other  with  the  cfaurch*s  benediction, 
B^go,  iHtUf  atide.)  The  blessing  of  a 

priest — ^but  not  of  Heaven  ! 
Ber,  This  union  of  true  hearts  will  not 
remain 
Unbkst  by  children.— What— I  b^  you 

teHme— 
What  can  thus  drive  you  from  and  to  each 

other. 
Even  like  two  ships  on  a  tempestuous  sea. 
Asunder  borne,  or  on  each  other  dash'd  ? 
Hugo,  Know  I  myself  ?—Methink8  the 
south  and  north 
Should  never  kiss  each  other— They  are 

poles 
Of  one  straight  line  divided  bj  their  axis.— 
If  the  l^d  efforts  of  fierce  violence  change 
That  right  line  to  a  circle,  and  tie  up 
The  south  and  north  together,  for  a  K»ace 
By  force  they  may  bf  join*d  ;— but  like  the 

steel 
Of  a  bent  bow,  that  circle  wiU  return 
Ere  long  to  what  it  was,  and  so  remain. 
Ber.  To  dear  up  riddles,  and  afibrd  so- 
lution 
To  anxious  doubts  like  mine,  comparisons 
WiU  not  suffice. 

Hugo.  I  have  no  more  to  give- 
Even  to  myself,  no  less  than  to  m^  Mends, 
I  am  a  riddle.— In  my  feverish  being 
The  hostile  poles  methinks  are  met  toge- 
ther.— 
Bom  in  the  south,  but  here  bred  up  I  feel 
Nor  here,  nor  there,  like  one  that  is  at 

home.— 
Even  as  a  tree,  whose  roots  dislike  the 

north. 
Yet  in  the  south,  his  branches  meet  de- 
cay;- 
Here  frozen  in  the  stem,  and  there  with 

leaves 
Inflamed  and  parchU— Together  in  myself, 
I  join  both  cdd  and  heat,— 4md  earth  and 

Heaven,— i 
Evil  and  good. 

Ber.  Delusive  visions  all  !— 
Though  first  in  Spain  thine  eyes.bdidd  the 

light. 
Yet  were  our  parents  both  from  the  same 

stock 
Of  northern  worthies. 

Hugo,  Thuie  were  so,  *tis  true— 
My  parents  were  of  difierent  origin. 
Ber,  (Surprised,)  How  ? 

Hugo  ttartt  on  perceiving  that  he  has 
said  more  them  he  intendeds  then 
becomes  tranquil,) 
Hugo,  There  is  no  reason  now. 
That  I  should  stiU  conceal,  what  on  the  field, 
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Sanmmded  by  his  own  vldorions  tnope. 
While  he  lay  dying  in  mine  arms,  Uiy  father 
To  me  confided. 

Ber,  Ah !— What  must  I  hear  ? 

Hugo.  That  I  AM  HOT  thy  bsother. 

Ber.  (  Who sMcs on  a  eht^^  oooeringher 
fice.)  Oh !  poor  Bertha !     {Sudden^ 
%f  dtesprings  up  again.) 
Good  Heavens  !--and  wherefore  f 

Hugo.  What ahmns  you  thus? 

Ber.  'Tis  nothing.    Pray  tell  on. 

Then  follows  the  whole  narrative  of 
Hugo's  birth,  which  had  been  revealed 
to  himby  hissupposed  fiither  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death.  It  is  beautifully  thrown 
together,  but  our  limits  forbid  our 
yielding  to  the  temptation.  At  its 
close — ^Bertha,  who  has  listened  in  un- 
broken silence>  exclaims  with  pathetic 
emotion. 

Ber.  Oh,  farewell  all 
My  golden  dre«ns  of  pleasure  I 

Hugo.  What  is  this? 
Bertha,  what  thus  afflicts  you  ? 
Ber.  Oh,  thou  Nameless  ! 
And  can'st  thou  ask  ? — Think  on  our  early 

years? 
How  .we,  from  youtk,  grew  up  even  like 

twin  flowers, 
That  on  the  self-same  stalk  together  bloom. 
I  lov'd  you ;— najTt  the  fibres  of  my  heart. 
With  yours  were  intertwined.    A  sweet  de- 
lusion 
Sanctioned  and  rendered  holy  my  attach- 
ment 
(/fi  tears.)  Now  is  the  magic  seal  in  pieces 

broke ; 
My  heart  is  broken  with  it 
Hugo.  Bertha! — girl!— 
Forget  what  Hugo  said— -love  him  again. 
And  he  shall  ever  as  a  brother  love  thee. 
Ber,  (After  a  long  n^tttive  shaking  of  the 
head,*) 
Oh,  no ! — The  dream  is  past  and  gone.— 

The  days 
Of  innocent  love  are  past   No  more  shall  I, 
Embrace  thee.-Thou  artnotanOERiKDUR. 
Between  a  sister^s  and  a  woman's  love 
The  veil  is  rent  asunder.     From  this  roof. 
My  father's  castle,  where  thy  silence  held  me» 
If  so  thy  countess  wills,  I  must  away.  (Exit. 

Shortly  afWr  the  boy  Otto  enters ;  he 
comes  to  inform  the  count  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Spanish  stranger.  Ere  he  has 
done  speaking  Elvira  enters:  Bertha 
has  been  telling  her  the  strange  story 
just  communicated  by  Hugo — and  El- 
vira, in  her  wildness,  has  conceived 
jealousy  of  Bertha^  now  no  more  be- 
lieved to  be  the  sister  of  her  lord. 
Hugo  repels  her  suspicions — and  after 
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Ehiift  thus  spetk*— tmn- 


a  pause, 

blingly 

Hugo!  cans^t thou fiffgive me ? 

Hugo,  I  deplote 
Thy  vnaej  wad  my  own. 

Eh,  Can  Bertha  ? 

Hugo.  Fieely.— 
She  in  her  heart  If  oonedone  of  no  crime ;« 
She  can  look  bddly,  and  defy  sospicioQ-^ 
But  we  have  not  even  power  to  tmrt  our- 

t€hett 
iHa^atide.)  If  e*er  we  cast  our  eyes  upon 

Ebh  {Alarmed.)  Hogo !  Why  these  le- 
membranoes? — 
The  wife 
Of  Carlos  bv'd  thee ;  and  for  this,  m  tum. 
Now  feels  the  rasing  pangs  of  jealousy. 
Hugo.  {In  a  hoOm  voke,}    To-day  ?— 
Ay,  ay  I  This  day  is  still  accursed. 

Eh.  {Anxkmtfy.)  To-day ! What 

meanest  thou  ?— 
Hugo,  Was  it  not  the  time 
When  Carlos  perished?— 
Eh,  {Cooekugherfoee.)  Oh,  Ahnighty 
Powers! 

(  The  camBa  are  graduatty  ImnU  out, 
and  the  stage  beeomee  obteure.) 
Hugo,    Rerocmber*st  diou  how,  hi  the 
chapel  then, 
Snzronnded  by  the  coffins  of  thy  fathers. 
We  met  in  secret,  'mid  die  mouldering 

graves. 
Sadness  without,  but  mutual  joy  within  ? 
flow  then  and  tiiere 
Eh.  Hold— hold !  or  thou  wflt  loll  me. 
JX^fD.  {After  a  contiderdbk  paute^  and  at 
last  with  tuperstUious  terror,) 
If  MOW  he  were  to  come,  at  this  dark  hour, 
When  love  at  last,  by  its  own  fire  consumed. 
Burnt  out  even  like  those  candles,  laughs 

no  more 
In  either  heart— if  out  of  these  grim  vaults 
He  came  as  a  remembrancer  ! 
Eh.  {Shuddering.)  O  horrible  I 

{A  short  ttUheu  ;  afterward*  knock* 
ingot  the  door.  Hiroo  and  Elviba 
support  each  other, 

Hugo,  Eh.    {Togtiher.)    Ha! 

This  last  exdamation  is  called  out 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Spanish  guest- 
in  his  lofty  lineaments  and  air^  Hugo 
recognises  at  once  the  father  of  the 
murdered  Don  Carlos.  The  old  man 
had  been  absent  for  many  years  in 
America,  and  hearings  on  his  return 
to  Spain,  the  calamitous  issue  of  his 
son's  life — ^he  has  come  hither  to  see  in 
the  North  the  only  remaining  heir  of 
his  femily— the  cliild  of  Carlos  and 
Elvira.  It  soon  appears,  however,  that 
far  other  thoughts  have  had  at  least  as 
large  a  share  in  the  motives  of  his  jour- 
ney. His  fears  had  been  excited  by 
the  appearance  of  his  son's  enbalmed 
body — and  an  unconscious  suspicion 
has  haunted  him  till  he  resolved  to 


satisfy  it  by  seeing  ihe  husband  of 

Elvira.  The  oonfVisioa  of  Hugo,  on 
hearing  the  narratiTe  of  Don  Vale- 
ros — ^his  wanderin|ra— his  purposes— 
and  his  hopes — ^fbr  he  says  more  than 
enough  to  awaken  all  tne  alarms  of 
that  guilty  conscience— is  terrible  to 
Elvira,  and  confirms  too  well  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Spaniflid. 

Some  of  the  finest  seenes  in  the  tra« 
gedy  occur  in  the  third  act.  The  sua- 
nidons  of  Don  Videros  are  alternately 
lulled  asleep  and  awakened  again  by  the 
favourable  representation  he  receives  of 
Hugo's  character  from  the  lips  of  the 
boy  Otto^  and  the  native  nobilitr  of 
Hugo's  dispositions  as  manifested  in 
many  of  his  own  words,  on  the  one 
hana;— «nd  by  hints  of  the  truth 
darker  and  diarker  eyery  moment 
which  fidl  from  Hugo  himself  on  the 
other— tin  his  axude^  is  at  last  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  of  angmsh. 

VaL  Are  you  quite  sure? 

Otto.  Jf ay,  there  wii  ample  proof. 
Count  Hugo  once  in  public  riskM  his  life 
To  save  my  fitther. 

rat  Was  it  so? 

Otto,  Most  certain. 

VaL  But  how— and  where  ? 

Otto,  Now,  only  hear  my  stoiy— 
*Twa8  at  a  bull-fight— one  of  those  encoun- 

ters 

Where  the  bull  only  is  to  be  enraged.— 
Before  the  sport  began,  my  fiuher  came. 
Guiding  some  foreign  ladies  from  above, 
Down  to  the  ring  below ;— where  they  da- 
sired 
Something— <I  know  not  what)— to  view 

more  nearly. 
There  suddenly,  a  door  by  negljgence 
Left  insecure  sprang  open ;  and  we  heard 
On  every  side  loud  screams—**  The  bull  !^ 

thebuUr— 
The  ladies  fied ;  and  in  their  constotnatioa 
Lock*d  up  my  father  with  the  ragins  beast.     ■ 
«*  Where  are  the  dogs  ?— Unkind  them  I** 

Thiscrjr 
Succeeded, — but  no  dogs  appsar^d.— The 


Whetting  his  homs,  with  louring  aspect  dien 
Began   ms   dread    attadc— Then    louder 

screams!--" 
*<  He's  lost !  he*s  gone  V*  with  horror  fOl'd 

our  ears.— 
But  on  the  instant  sprung  like  lightning 

down 
From  his  high  seat,  the  Count   ■ 

VaL  (Interrupting  him.)  Aye— that  was 

brave  !— 
Otto.  Then  drew  his  sword,  and  boldly 

struck  the  beast. 
Who  raging  tum*d ;  but  that  first  stab  was 

mortal;— 
When  Hugo  was  aMaiBng  him  again. 
He  fen  down  with  an  hideous  roar  oon« 

vulsed. 


AoditMicli*d  CM  long  hM  ililftBiDg  limlM 

Then  with  loud  ahoats  of  woodor  and  ap- 

plaiife 
Th«  plm  mmmbM  t 

FaL  Biildid*flttfaonbcMfl 
ThstnoUetel? 

OUa.  Ym.  I  WM  ihwfr 

VaL  ( Aside.)  ▲70.-«hic 
Hm  uvwyawei^d  mf  hociiUt  •wpicnni; 
And  even  in  this  m]rBterioiia  hoiHe  again 
I  ftaclf  teeallM — (2V  Otyo.)— New,  i» 


£?i(a2^;  or>  ift«  JnneMrrary* 


IM 


Of  aodi  a  BoVk  Spaaidi  da«U  I  Aank  TOOL 

Again,  when  Hiu;o  and  Valeros 
eonyene  alone  ^•Haotning  can  be  finer 
than  Hub  dialogue: 

Hugo.  — ^Yon  aic  a  £rtfatr.  and  jou 
«Mptha]«M 

a  loved   SOD.— I    LOST    XTlELr    IS 


Of 


dU  thai  «i«y!  divide  i 


lihaan 
Intotwo 

}  in  his  death  he  proved 
The  toaiee,  at  once,  of  happinen  and  woe. 

FaL  (Dmhikg^  tmdn^rimd.)  How? 

Bmg9^  Onee  upon  a  tone  a  niaaa  knight 
Itooqgh  an  coohaated  fimat  lode,  and  tiun 
Fotgot  to  CRMi  hinuelf.    Then  suddenly 
A  Pagn  fcU  upon  hin,  who  diipk^'d 
A  fbnn,  cuinss,  and  hdmet,  fike  his  own. 
Thsj  te^  tofSthcr,  (wfaik  the  evcniag 

dosed) 
T!fi,aBistHaUy»  a  ftnioiis  eneoimtcr 
StziKkto  the  gRKuid  both  viaen,  and  with 

hoRorf 
Each  combatant,  by  iopeniataEal  1^^ 
Saw  his  own  Aatuics  {faring  out  upon  him 
FiaB  Ins  opponent's   hcad-pieoe.     And* 


WlMD  the  light  Aded,  the  blii^  hkanences 
Of  daihness  either  rtiampfon  hnpell'd 
To  hack  and  hew  his  enemy  with  wounds. 
Thai  his  own  hmbs  most  paiafolly  sus- 


So,  since  my  wandering  steps  within  die 


Of  Carkw  bioogbt  me,  I  have  faU*n  ^sunder 
ime  two  separate  beings,  that  support 
A  eeaaekes  warfare. 

FisiL  Sudi  discourse  to  me 
lanwat  obacoiet  and  yet  thou  pnint*st  in 

riddles 
A  not  unfit  vesemUattoe  of  what  I 
Myself  experience  in  the  ahefnateimpulBS 
Kow  to  Jem  hearts  with  thee    Mid  mw  to 
hatethael 
Hugo.  Sehavelalsoiielttowaidsthea. 
Vol  Which  impulse 
Then  most  I  foBow  ? 
Hugo.  (After  a  short  riUneCf  <o  a  teoere 
torn.-} 
Hate  me ! 

FW.  Thisiaavfst, 
Drove  that  thou  hast  not  merited  my  hatred. 
Mngo^  iwUkuA  ko^Hg  ly.)  Then  love 

mel 
Vol.  VL 


Fat  Bviifaa^]nelUift8»itfti]]owi^ 
I  must  abhor  joax  wife^ 
Hi^gtK    iShrtbig.y    Bom  sofu-Who 

meanest  thou  ? 
VaL  In  truth,  my  Lord,  I  mean  thai 
one  of  you, 
I  kaow  nol  which,  has  been  ui^asl  to  CaHst. 
Hugo*  Indeed  l-^Then  fix  the  crime  on 


Because  on  me  thou  can*8t  aveuBe  the  wmns 
With  sMid  in  hand.  ^ 

VoL  AU  voices  plead  IosIAm 
That  I  have bcaaim Spam.    ABs^iedyou 

mere. 
The  FniENoe. 
HiN^  (JVocAowve^)  Aye, »  we  wckh-^ 

Take  not,  I  ps^. 
The  words  in  ordinary  aoceptatian. 
Our  lives  lesemUed,  thn,  two  i 

streams. 
That,  jin^,  whan  the^wind 


tfab 


Can  icavoe  a  fishennan's  light  baric  suslshi; 
But,  when  united,  they  rudi  nebfy  on. 
Both  richer  by  that  mkm,  and  aMbed 
By  all  anmnd:    then   Hgfatly   dance  the 

waves. 
Triumphant,  bearing  leaded  ships  along. 

VaL  If  this  oomparison  is  jusi,  you  wem 
In  truth  most  enviable.     Where,  aad  how^ 
United  were  the  stieamsf 
Hugo.  -Bereft  of  nsrmts.  by  no  brother 

aided— 
To  neoeaUied-^I  eame  to  Tabven, 
The  abode  of  many  a  noble  taiiiy. 
Where  eowtMusly  I  waa  leeeived.     Don 

Carios, 
Whose  residence  was  then,  vntii  the  kiqg 
Appomted  Urn  an  office  at  ToitDsa, 
With  hospitable  kindnsss  wekoawd  me  r 
His  house  became  like  mgr  patwmnl  home; 
Mysteriously  it  sesm*d  thai  the  same  saoi^ 
Which  then  I  saw,  had  shelter^  me  m 

childhood;—* 
Hie  same  ancestral  portraits  ftown^d  vigm 

me; 
And  faces  like  to  them,  and  his,  and  thine, 
Had  round  my  cndle  stood.    Ttie  home  I 

OBMht 

Wm  found  at  h»t;->4>iks  and  I  wm 

one;— 
His  son  became  my  child— Blvim  then 
Was  to  me  like  a  sister.    (fVUh  jfoktf^ 

emotion,') 
Oh  my  Carlos  !— 

VaL  i4ffMed,)  ExceBent  manf  Ko- 
be who  thus  had  loved 
CoiddnolsofiJll 
HugOk  iStmHed.)  HowF— BOtr— 
FaL  Let  me  net  utter 
That  whidi  even  to  haoe  tho^ghl  Ijim 

ashamedl 
What  you  were  to  my  aon«  be  now  to  mo-«i 
A  Friend  ! 
Hugo.  (JMag  hit  eyet  oa  Mm.)  To  rovt 
— Aye— yon  may  venture  it,— 
Yon  have  no  tempting  wift. 

FoJL  iWm  harroTt  <«W^  Ml.)  »f 
lord  I— 

R 
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Hm^  (Suddaiifff  mud  <»  a  d^ut  toiu.) 
Judge  not  i— > 
Tboa  ait  a  man*  oompoied  of  soul  and 

body— 
One  day»  may  be  HeaTen*8  denizen  ;^4o- 

moROWt 
The  daveof  hell!  iFredy^  and  more guMtly,) 
Go  reckon  with  The  Suk, 
That  oomes  too  near  oar  foreheads  in  the 


*D^OT. 


For  the  lost  golden  joys  of  Innooene&— 
That  looks  unguarded,  and  the  impulse  wild 
Of  heated  Uom  for  era  has  destroyed  !— - 
iAfler  afoute.)  Now,  dost  thou  know  die 

kni^t  oiF  whom  I  told, 
That  in  the  gloom  of  an  enchanted  wood 
Contended  with  himself!  Hast  thou  compas- 
sion 
For  him  who  loved  his  ftiend  with  heart  sin* 

cere. 
Yet  loved  his  friend's  wife  more  ?  Or  sym- 
pathy 
Vntfa  anguiwh  such'  as  mine,  when  I  em* 

brace 
The  widow  of  Don  Caries,  and  behold 
<8o  it  appears  to  mr  distemper*d  brain) 
His  angry  spectre  nowning  still  upon  me  ? 
VaL  Mj  lord,  have  1  received  full  ex- 
planation ? 
Js  this  then  ALL  ? 
Hvgo,  iRecoUemng  hknudf,)   Ye»-4dl 
that  Idaretdl 
Of  the  sad  history. 

VaL  iAfUr  a  patue.)   Spirits  blest,  in 
heaveU) 
niey  oidy  can  bepure.    I  do  lament 
Thy  sufllerings,  Count— May  Heaven  in 
mercy  judge  thee !  — 
ffugo.  iHalfaride.)  Amen  !— 
VaL  Your  ladies  oome. 
St^.  (Suddtnfy,)  ReceiTe  Elvira 
As  one  vriio  merits  friendship.— ^A^  is  guilt- 
less. 

In  the  same  act  the  secret  of  Hugo's 
real  parentage  is  first  disclosed  to  him 
in  the  course  of  a  very  skilfully  con- 
ducted conversation^  in  which  he  and 
Valeros,  and  Elvira,  and  fiertha,  all 
bear  a  part— each  contributing  aon^ 
separate  item  of  knowledge, — the  ag- 
gregate of  which,  as  our  readers  may 
■Irrady  have  suspected,  amounts  to  no- 
thing less  than  a  complete  proof  that 
the  Spanish  lady  whagave  awav  Hugo 
to  the  northern  countess,  was  tne  wife 
of  Don  Valeros,  and  that  consequently 
he  has  married  the  widow  of  his  bro- 
ther. The  other,  and  the  far  more 
ftarfld  truth  which  is  thus  forced  up- 
on the  guilty  mind  of  Count  Hugo,  is 
already,  in  like  manner,  suspected  by 
our  r^ers ;  but  nothing  can  surpass 
the  manner  in  which  me  disclosure 
of  that  truth  is  wrung  from  the  remorse- 
M  fratricide  himself  in  the  anguish  of 
faiB  ungovernable  spirit 


VaL  Ah !  there  is  no' doubt,. 
'Tis  she!  And,  Oerindur!   diy  name  la 

Otto! 
Thou  art  mt  son  ! 

{He  toithct  to  embrace  7dm*     Hngo 
reniUhkmwUk  ouUtretehed  arm^ 
and  turns  away  hit  face,) 
Ber,  My  lord,  compose  yoursetfl 
The  whole  affiur  is  dear. 
Hugo,  ilnahottow  votee,)  Clear!— Aye, 
indeed,- 
Clear  as  the  hiiid  flames  of  yawning  bell. 
That  now  are  laughing  out  into  the  night» 
Rendering  the  footways  visible  iHienby 
The  devil  walks  on  earth ! — 

VaL  Count  Oerindur ! 
I  stand  peiplex*d  before  thee— 

Eh,  Can*8t  thou  not 
Explain  what  moves  thee  thus  ? 
^t^  Oh,  it  would  kOl  thee ! 
Such  knowledge  to  contain,  no  mortal  breast 
Affords  fit  space. 
Ber.  Nay,  speak— it  must  be  told  I 
Hugo.  By  dreams  and  gipsey  prophedee» 
to  those 
Who  listen  and  believe,  heD  threatens  dan- 
ger. 
Thereby  the  light  of  reason  is  obscured-* 
The  senses  all  disordered  ^--4eeds  insane 
Forthwith  are  done;  and  horrid  guilt  in- 

curr*d. 
Even  through  the  stratagems  employed  m 

shun  it. 
{Solemnly.)  Mother !  before  the  jndgmcni- 

seat,  on  thee 
Must  foil  a  share  of  this  foul  ctime  1— 
£iv.  iSu^ecting,)  Oh  Heaven  !— 
Hugo,  Fly  to  its  mercy ! 
VaL  {Also  with  nupicion)  Otto  !— 
Hugo,  Caik,  sav  rather  !-.- 
Cain,  the  accuxs'd  !— By  tfdt  hand  Carioa 
fell. 
(  Valeroi  ttaggert^  andfidla  into  a  ehafr. 
Bertha  itarts  bade  with  horror. 
Elv,  (Who  turns  herself  away  f  htrhamde 
Jblded  and  reversed  upon  herforekead^ 
and  cries  out  f  thinking  ef  her  dreamy 
Olger!  iShefainU,) 
Ber,  {Hastening  to  her.)  Oh  God !  She 

dies! 
HugS,  iApproadikng  Valeros  skmiyt  with 
compassion,) 
You  sought  a  son. 
Whom  you  had  lost,  ere  he  beheld  his  &- 

ther. 
Woe  to  the  eyes  that  found  him  out  atiast* 
And  cannot  weep  I 

VaL  ^Raising  himself  up  with  diMeuUy,) 
CurB*d  be  the  day  whose  light 
Thou  first  beheld*8t— the  womb  that  brought 

thee  forth — 
The  breasts  that  fed  thee— Monster !  whom 

the  north 
Rear*d  up  for  murder,  and  the  southern 

heat 
MAtandl^He  sinks  exhausted  back  into  a 
chair,) 
Ber.  iSm  busied  with  EMrtL)  Oh,  had 
I  not  unveil*d  this  honor ! 
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Bwffi.  Aye^  tliii  at  lait 

^^    Mail  me  I 

T1»t  whWi  I  knew  alone,  and  which  fiom 

omen, 
CThrtw  thcnmocent  might  not  partake 
II.  dwad  ^^ects)  with  pain  I  Vave  con- 

ocal  ay->M 

^ 'f^  ^"w  •  dow  and  wartmg  fire 
«JtMWd  within  my  bzeast,  as  in  a  houM 
waoK  dooia  and  windows  all  are  dosdr 
barr'd. —  ' 

But  cold  and  heat  alternate  reign'd  within 


GmUi  or,  the  Annivenary. 


and   pleasure  ;-^or  the 


like 


CcoteoiSog  pain 
heart 

Whorin  flame  rages  thus  tooool  itself 

By  pam  and  pLeaanre  strives.    Even 
his  hoonda. 

In  tnl  and  blood  the  hu^  finds 

iBreatMng  more  freely,)  'iut  this  is' conso- 
lation ! — the  fierce  flames 

BK*e  forth  into  the  day-%ht  with  the 
words 

Which  desperately  I  utterU     Now  comes 


Bomt  oat  at  last,  and  tranquil  stands  the 

ruin! 
EL  iWho  hoe  robed  hertelf  up  in  the 

artiu  of  Bertha.) 
Beidia  ?  why  wilt  thou  not  in  mercy  let 
My  bonds  of  life  be  broken  ?— .StoriirP'  Vor- 

mtud.) 

Carlos*  Ghost, 
Blood-stain'dv  is  pointing  to  his  woundf^— 

and  now. 
His  threatemnis  arm  is  rais*d  against  my 


arm 
husband.—. 
VaL  Ah  I  'tfs  too  true— alldirefuUvcoD- 
firm'd!  ' 

The  obscure  presentiments  that  led 
Were  but  the  longing  and  the 
To  meet,  thus  fiice  to  &ce, 
He  is  my  80K ! 

to  repair  to  RomJ^™«"<^°l^^  T 

c^mon  fiithgPv''S?  T^kaT^w 
pardon  which?  ^'^^^^  ^*^*^  ^*^ 

the  power  trfF*^^'  ^  supposed  to  haire 
who  18  a  1^^  granting.  But  Bertha, 
adhere  tcjF^'t;^^"^^  conjures  Hugo  to 
|)een  brr  ^^^  ^^  ^^  which  he  had 
new  foF^'  ^^^  °^^  ^^  apostacy  add 
Hugo  Jilt  to  his  overbundened  sooL 
this  tly^^^'^^^  ^  follows,  and  with 
_^e  act  terminates. 

a  Christian  and  a  man.    Too  well 
Umt  words  alone  may  not  effiu:e 
*  loiinXxiddic.'^DUturbediutdear' 
neetly.) 

But  to  the  sinner 
I  another  dome;  a  pnmdsr  vault 
aught  that  Rome  can  boast!  And 
thistoall 

Itoo  trust  in  God,  whatever  be  their  creed, 

Biopcn.    Proudly  archM,  andsapphire  blue, 

( this  vault  magnificent  on  nigh !«« 


f 
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And  there,  even  at  die  dark  homr,  you  be- 
hold 

Pictures,  widi  sparkling  «1iM«An«lf  gg^ 
rounded. 

Five  of  those  look  down  on  me,  and  pre- 
sent 

Of  my  own  life- the  portraiture ;  for  there 

1  find  a  Bull  ;  two  Bbothess,  and  a 

WOMAK, 

(Sovereign  in  charms)  an  A&chee  and  a 

ScoapiON 
In  moming^s  early  beams,  those  symbols 

fade, 
And  in  a  wide  area  there  is  risen 
An  altar  for  a  sacrifice.    Then  come 
The  pious  crowd,  assembling  to  bdiold 
(While  solemn  dirges  sound)  the  victhn  wait 
His  final  doom^-^Hepatues^a  moment.) 
Know*st  thou  this  altar  ?    Foob 
Name  it  a  Scaffold  ! 

iAU  are  vinbly  etartkeU    He  cmdnia 
firmly  and  rapidly,) 

There,  and  only  there, 
A  blessmg  can  be  gamU  The  aze  alone 
Can  reconcile  me  widi  myse]£-or  Heaven  I 
iBxit  niidenly.) 
It  is  in  this  third  act  that  the  whole 
burning  interest  of  the  tragedy  is  con- 
centrated. Here  every  thing  is 
pressed  together  and  conglomerated 
to  bring  out  the  full  measure  of 
Hugo's  guilt,  and  to  prepare  U8 
for  the  consummation  of  his  fbarftil 
destiny.  Norcinr  any  thing  be  to  our 
mind lUOTe^ffiirable  than  the  deep  and 
I^^l^eJl^Mfiidunfailing  power  with  which 
has  extricated  himself  from 
culty  of  drawing  out  of  so  few 
persons,  each  of  them  in  part  igno-i 
rant,  a  secret  made  up  of  so  many  mi* 
nute  circumstances, — and  yet,  pre* 
senting,  when  once  revealed,  such  an 
easy  and  satisfactory  fulness  of  effect. 
Above  all,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is 
masterly  beauty  in  the  episodic  charac- 
ter of  the  child  Otto.  The  boy  moves 
among  things  of  Horror  without  sus- 
pecting the  least  of  that  which  has 
neaped  so  much  misery  on  the  halls  of 
Oerindur.  His  pure  spirit  walks  un- 
contaminated  even  by  the  dread  of 
guilt,  amidst  all  the  glowing  embers  of 
guilt — passion —repentance — ^remorse 
— vengeance  —  and  desired  deadi. 
With  a  true  poetical  reverence  for  the 
dignity  of  his  innocence,  the  tragedian 
has  continued  to  keep  the  boy  dear, 
and  removed  from  allliis  most  violent 
spectacles  of  struggUng  passion;* and 
yet  he  has  made  a  part,  and  that,  too,  a 
great  part  of  the  fatal  story,  to  be  ga« 
thered  ftom  the  lips  of  the  innocent ; 
and  besides  has  introduced  him  ever 
and  anon  to  increase,  bv  the  contrast 
of  his  unsuspecting  simplicity,    the 


IM 


ShiUt;  or,  ihe  Amdven&rf. 


CNot. 


t0»or  iiMpired  by  die  other  agento  of 
the  piece.  Throughoat^  the  boy's  cha- 
Ynetef  and  behaviour  are  made  to  fbr- 
nish  a  new  point  of  view  fiom  which  the 
whole  scene  is  viewed  with  emotions  of 
a  nature  much  opposite  to  the  priad* 
pai  one— end  yet  harrooBizing  in  most 
delicate  union  with  it^tem|)ering  it 
tnA  us  by  ite  tenderaeaa— without  in 
the  least  distracting  our  oonoeptions 
or  our  interest  of  terror.  He  is  a  oean- 
tifbl  personification  of  the  loveliness 
of  those  infant  years — ^when  the  world, 
and  all  Chat  it  inhabit,  are  seen  through 
the  medium  of  joy  and  confidence, 
and  lepoaiag  kve,  and  the  convul« 
aloM  of  iatttboty  and  the  storms  of 
passion  rave  all  around,  without  ob- 
lesrii^  ibr  a  moment  the  bright  se« 
renity  of  the  fidth  of  youth— 

Amoiid  tiiee  and  above* 
isAeairaiiidark— anbrtttHialfaiack— 
I  mat!  ■  methinkt  tbou  pieroest  it 
Ab  with  a  iradgo.    But  when  I  look  again, 
There  ii  dune  own  calm  home,  thy  ch^ntal 

dirine— - 
liiy  fasbitation  nom  etemi^ ! 

At  the  dose  of  this  act  the  reader 
feeb  irreaiatibly  that  he  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  some  scene  of  visible 
horrors-end  that  in  blood  alone  oaa 
an  these  fierce  flamea  of  polluted  love 
and  guilty  consdenoe  be  quandied.  It 
is  cfear  thai  the  moment  of  earthly 
expiation  ia  at  hand  fin*  the  sinner; 
that  if  the  world  could  bear  him,  he 
can  no  more  bear  the  world ;  uid  that 
to  die  is  all  that  remains  for  Hugo. 
£lvba  also,  though  fiir  less  guuty 
Uien  he,  is  a  part  of  him ;  it  as  im- 

Cible  to  dream  of  those  whose  union 
been  booght  at  so  dear  «  pdce 
being  separated  fitxn  each  other. 
They  live  b|^  in  each  other's  exist- 
ence; they  havia  dared  all  the  scorns 
of  ihe  world  to  be  united— «  dark  ne- 
cesdty  has  intertwined  inextricably  aU 
their  hopes  and  wishes— «nd  imper« 
feet  pleasures— and  ill^concealed  mi- 
series :  they  are  one  in  Hfe — and  we 
feel,  that,  without  a  sin  against  nature, 
they  cannpt  be  represented  as  other- 
vnse  than  one  in  their  death.  Cloirly, 
however^  as  the  catastrof]^  is  fore- 
seen, we  have  no  conception  by  what 
means  it  is  to  be  broucht  about. 
And  great  is  the  art  which  the  poet 
has  odubited  in  bringing  it  about 
— ^preparing  the  persons  themselves 
gtadually  and  surdy  for  the  issue— 
and  leamng  us  also  step  by  step  to  the 
only  position  from  fdiidi  we  could 


see  an  entire  and  peiftct  tenoinatbn 
to  all  the  earthly  darkness  of  tilidr  dea* 
tinies. 

The  first  idea  of  Hugo,  aa  we  haie 
seen,  is  to  deliver  hiinaelf  up  to  jus« 
tice,  and  expiate  his  guilt  upon  the 
scafibkl;  but  the  S^MOiiah  pride  of  Va- 
leraa  r^jecta  thia  idea  with  horror. 
Bertha  proposes  that  her  btother 
should  oner  himself  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  an  armament  about  to  pro- 
ceed against  an  inwding  enemy- 
there  to  meet  an  honourable  death ;  or, 
if  he  aurvivea,  to  wash  out  by  hk 
heroism  the  remembrance  of  hia  dm. 
She  mentions  this  first  to  Elvira,  who 
shuddeiB  at  th|  notion  of  being  se« 
parated  from  mn— even  now  in  hit 
despair. — In  her  first  emotion,  she 
says  to  Bertha — 


Cnidi 

Because  he  cannot  wholly  be  thiaa  own, 
Tbott  doonVt  him  to  deiliucluii  I^ 

Ber,  (  WUh  dignUy.)  To  dettraclioD  !— 
Hie  polar  sturthat  gddei  the  maiiner. 
Dies  only  with  the  world.    He  wban  I  lore, 
DiesbutwMime.    StJHdieikh'dinBayMil 
As  in  die  artitt*t  giftad  mind  vJmM 
The  beautiful  Ideal  !  He  ntttskci  not 
The  &te  of  peiishilde  aoortBl  frame! 
Tkex  are  deiir>i— poMMS*d— and  tumM  to 

dust- 
Only  ths  itaias,  distoa  Ae  |Notan  Mill 
Are  visible,  disturb  imagination.— 
Tkerdwe  let  Hugo  go,  and  #it]i  the  fwwd 
Defend  his  country  !  So  even  ia  Ui  death 
Mdhinfcs  apOKT  lift  ha  AaU  acquin ! 

Bh.  <  WUk  kwrmdng  ve^kemmce,) 
Ay— 4faiig  proud  wooma !  cvca  so  esMh  be* 

low. 
Thou  can*8t  bdoog  to  heaven,  andoonten- 


•Hie  wul  abstract  from  its  oorpoieal  frames 
Kcnown  from  fife.     I  cannott— Whia  f 

love 
Seemf  indiviable.    When  I  embsaee 
My  husband,  he  is  all  the  woM  to  n«i— 
And  Bertha  shall  not  lob  me  if  mioeeai- 

pire. 
Ber,  Let  him  decide. 

approaching. 

Hngo  oomea  in  pale  and  disork'^> 
and  haWng  heard  the  propoaal  <A^^* 
tha,  accepts  it  with  eagemeas/.  ||^^ 
with  far  different  viewa  fVom  Pf^ 
she  had  contemplated.  Before  F*' 
however,  he  hursts  into  a  pasBi(j||t<^  , 
lamentation  over  the  oondnct  ofp* 
mother— to  whose  cham  a  part  J' 
least  of  his  gnilt  ^onld  be  ascribT* 
Betliia  says, 

Ser»  May  God  faigive  her  cmrsl 
Hvg9.  Had  thy  mother 
Not  told  die  seoset,  I  had  not  basn  lost ! ' 


i 


fait  f§m  bnmiig  cttne  whoe  love  u  ngCy 
And  belted  blood  to  mmder  inligiites. 
CA(r«M^)  GrfniM  itflft  ibejr  bat  es* 

lit  in  dioqghCy  miMlhing ; 
And  Utei  in  oktt  dutecH  peitMAeted, 
TlicTftUl  tteootUBg  ^lyie  Ihe  heart  and 

lipe 
Cba  cmmI  Mm  iocitl* 

■f  4r&  yoB  l-^liiese  are  mmni 

Thai  hell  employs.    Because  mao  has  the 


Is  the  last  lainpait  MoHB^d.    Hie  gatei  ave 
shatterU 

to  inadseiSi  itnisVi  i^  by  tfie 


In  ainfiu  thoughts  to  lerel  unosntioll'd. 
The  deril  diaws  him  on  to  radixelfaem ; 
Bdieving  m  the  bteait*s  ofaeeority 
To    nil  his    aeUem^    m  be   TdTd   his 

lAOKj^. 

ThMMMyiBM  be  Min^d  the  load 
Oto  tboMMii  AesddBW  by  thyedf  irapoaed. 
But  weaker  grow  thy  steps;  and  heavier 

At  cfvoy  Map,  ^  bttkleiu,  tiB  at  last 
Tbm  beaatr^s  liaabs  aie  biMen,  stud  he  ftOs, 
And  tears  with  him,  to  the  profound  abyss, 
Wiibl-4bKherl  iJBt gnaiu ieeply,)  Ohl 
Ber^  iA^ikiM,  4aU  Mf  iuMe,)  Alas! 
this  is  beyond 
ThefMrar  «f  ChepbyneiMi  I 

Then  c^nei  the  propoul ;  it  is  thus 
he  receives  it: 

Ha!  gentle  Dove!    Where  hast   Aou 
Inm*d  so  well 
Whflftlte  die  ravenous  vulture  ? 
This  indeed 
ABbrds  the  core.    I  thank  thee,  mildphy* 

rfdan! 
Who  heal*st  with  fire  and  sword  1 
(fFMfii/bmfifoo/b.)  Blood  WILL  HAVE 

BLOOD  1 
Ber.  {Agitated,  and  fuming  from  fdnu) 

Oh,  Heaven !    , 
XtngOt   A  man,— were   it  n  brother— 

murder*d— 
Ami  by  a  coward  and  insidious  aim, — 'tis 

nothing! 
Too  much  indesd  ibr  consdenoe,  botioo 

litde 
To  astisfy  the  cravings  of  an  HeD» 
Whose  »mes  are  thereby  nurtured. 

{Wfth  increoAng  rffkcL)    With  mankind 
I  win  hive  bloody  reckoning,  even  /or  thi$. 
That  I  was  bom  a  man,  and  like  to  man 
From  innocence  have  fallen. 

Ko  longer  now 
On  sin^e  victims,  but  on  ifULTXTUDEs 
My  arm  win  bring  destruction.    I  wiH  sow 
The  bloody  fields  with  mangled  carcases 
Towns  fortified  the  firebrand  wUl  assail, 
And  though  the  pious  should  implore  for 

mercy^ 
Devote  their   peaceful   homes   to   n^^ 

flames. 
That  crackling  flash  on  high,  aod  fiU  tlie 

streeto 
With  heat  and  horror.    0*er  the  piled  up 

dead 


Hie 


Of  thnip  ^dl  11  eomiadsiy  mh  with  nonte  ^ 

triumph 
Amid  die  lamentadoBs  $  mercakss. 
With  ftnude  bhied  jxdhite  the  sacred  altar ; 
Or,  by  the  white  hssr,  tender  children  drag 
And  whelm  them  in  the  flames. 

{Mare  «ftw^.>— Then  when  the  day 
Of  glory  is  concluded,  and  the  victor 
Binds  up  his  tigers;— when  the  oiei  of 

death 
Have  passM  away,  and  night's  obsenrity 
Conceals  the  ruin*d  town^  then  lamps  an 

kfaMfled, 
And  from  the  half-buQit  churches  thou  sbalt 

hear 
••  Te  Deum  !^  wafling  ibrth. 

Ber,  {Shuddering.)  Oh,  honible  !— 
I  had  no  thoughts  Bee  these.    I  wiA*d 

thee  rather 
(Humanely  risqueing  thine  own  life)   to 


Thy  countrymen  from  hosdle  chains.    The 

laurel 
MIgM  thus  adorn  tfijr  temples,  and  conceal 
The  ihitiiridal  brand  upon  thy  brew. 
Huge.  WettthoiJ  my dispostifln  ■  mt 

evil— 
Those  frightful  images  wese  but  the  game 
Of  fantasy.    I  know  what  thou  intend*st-« 
That  I  should  die,  and  bury  far  from  home 
My  foul  disgrace  and  misery. 
Ber.  {Leaning  on  Mm,  and  weeping,)  Oh^ 

my  brother! 
Hugo.  {Moved,)  See  now— thou  weep'btl 
Think*st  thou  I  fear  to  die  ?— 
Death  has  far  lem  of  tereoe  thak 

eepcntakce  ! — 
The  dead  perehance  are  happy. 

Yet  even  here  his  soul  makes  mani- 
&st  its  pollution,  and  a  new  thought 
of  guilt  enters  his  mind. 

Hugo.  It  shaU— by  Heavsn  it  shaU ! 
Dianatch  tfant  letter.    The  lost  nrovincea 
ShaJl  be  re-captured ;— but  not  for  the  kiqg  i 
Thev  shall  belong  unto  the  conqueror.--* 
I  wul  exalt  the  injured  exilM  son 
Hi^  on  the  throne  of  power  ^—wiU  aow 

with  diamonds 
Elvira's  rich  dark  tresses ;  tinUkesteis» 
They  dazzle  every  eye. — I  wiU  adorn 
Her  temples  with  the  ttpl  oownet ; 
Her  gnccfulibrm  with  gold  smbroider'd 

purple ; 
Then  to  my  heart  the  lovely  woman  press. 
And  die  of  pleasure— Haste  t— It  sbaljl  be 

done. — 
Ber.  Ay,  true,  indeed  I    HeH  wiU  not 

let  escape 
Whom  it  has  once  o'encane.    Even  as  llio 

needle, 
TouchM  by  the  magnet,  ever  seeks  the  nocth. 
So  he  that  once  by  guUt  has  been  defiled. 
Turns  ever  more  to  eviL 

Hugo,  What  hast  thou 
So  wicked  found  in  my  designs  ? 
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Ser.  (Stomly.)  High  trawon  ! 
Treachery  and  devattadon !— Woe  to  thee ! 
The  influenceof  a  father's  cune  18  on  thee ! 
Hkgo.  (After  a  diort  pause.)  Ay^-4fum 
art  in  the  right :  I  am  indeed 
Avmalin! 

Ber,  Hugo,  be  composed ! — The  secret 
So  suddenly  disclosed,  has,  like  a  flash 
Of  lightning,  8tunn*d  thee.    What,  in  such 

a  trance, 
Tliou  dreamd*st  of  eTil,  thou  wouldst  not 

notfulfiU, 
If  once  awoke  I-* 

Hugo,  Indeed  ?— yet  in  thy  breast 
The  thought  first  ro8e-..therefore  it  must  be 
good. 
Ber,    It  was  at  least  intended  wdL    But 

An  mex^enenced  mrfd  may  strive  in  vain 
To  look  mto  the  heart  of  man. 

Hugo.  Notsa— 
Thou  hast  decided  welL    The  die  is  cast  • 

After  the  departure  of  the  females^ 
there  comes  a  fine  soliloquy  of  Hugo^ 
in  which  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  spirit 
is  brooding  upon  the  idea  of  imme- 
diate self-destruction ;  but  the  imita- 
tion of  Hamlet  is  here  too  evident,  and 
the  poetry  far  far  inferior.  He  is  in- 
terrupted by  Valeros— and  there  fol- 
lows a  scene  which  isi  perhaps,  the 
most  daring  in  the  tragedy,  and  which, 
although  we  have  far  transgressed  our 
limits,  we  cannot  resist  giving  entire. 
It  Is  quite  worthy  of  a  Ford  or  a  Web- 
ster. 

Hugo,  Valeros.  JSU  tword  at  hUHde, 
and  carrying  anotner  cantiotuly  concealed 
under  hit  cloak. 
Vak  (Yet  in  tlie  back^ground,  and  in  a 

deep  protracted  tone.)  Otto  ! 
Hugo.  iWlto  ttarU  violently^    and  hit 
kneet  tremble  at  he  tumt  towardt  the 
door.)  Oh,  is  it  you  ? 
Vol  {Coming  forward.)  Wherefore  are 
you  thus  trembling ! 
Hugo.  Your  voice!  It  seem*d ahnostthat 

Carlos  called. 
Vol    {Half   atide.)     Indeed !  — Who 

knows  ? — 
Hugo.  {Ditquieted.)  Then  will  you  not 
retire 
To  rest?— But    you    are   armed !— And 

wfaerefbre  thus. 
At  such  an  hour  ? 

VaL  To  arms  a  Spaniard  still 
Resorts  whene*er  his  name  has  been 
gracU 
Hugo.  Be  quiet^I  know  alL 
VaL  What? 
Hugo.  For  thy  sake, 
And  Bertha*s,  and  Elvira's,  I  must  forfeit 
That  hut  resource  of  ordinary  sinners— 
Before  the  people  to  kneel  down  and  gain 

The  chiii«h\  ahaolnftinn.     V**  *1i«  ^.Z.^ 


OuUt ;  or,  the  Anmvertoiy. 


[Kor. 


dis- 


The  chuichS  absolution.    Yet  the  curse- 
So  Bertha  told  me— the  dark  influence 
Of  that  paternal  curse  still  hovers  o*er  rae, 


And  drives  me  raileis  on  to  i xnuif 

Could  yon  not  break  the  fearful  spell  ? 
VaL   {Unimpattkmd,  iui  JiniUy.)  Rk. 

YSirOE 

Dissolves  it  Therefore,  as  you  see  me  hen, 
Arm*d  I  have  sought  you. 
Hugo.  {Stepping  back.)    What?    Yon 

would  that  I 

VaL  {Throwing  from  a  thort  dieiamee the 
tword  that  he  carried  under  kit  doak* 
without  tfiolenoet  ot  Hugo^tjhet,) 
As  it  may  happen !— I    would  have  yoa 

Hugo.    That   God   forbid  U^Aininst  a 

father?  ^ 

VaL  Aye— 
The  father  of  thy  victim  Z 

Hugo.  With  a  man 
In  years  ? 

VaL  This  is  no  knighdy  toumamoit 
Not  ttrength  but  tkiU  these  wcinons  will 
require. 
Hugo.  {Anxioutly.)  Can  you  not  think  ? 
VaL  I  have  resolved.    Theseoet 
Is  known  to  woiie&-4heRfiiR  will  tnuM- 

pire; 
And  Carlos,  unrevenged,  may  not  remain. 
The  stain  of  fratridoe,  in  such  a  houre 
As  mine,  by  Heaven  I  Uood  only  can  efliweu 
Nay,  more— this  is  the  Ankiversakt  ! 
He  fell  to^y ;  and  therefore  now  shall  fiOl 
The  murderer  of  my  Charles  or  I ! 

Hugo.  {Shuddering.)  Alas  I— 
Could*st  thou  but  read  my  soul  ? 

VaL  Wdl  may  the  combat 
To  thee  seem  horrible :— but  as  a  debt 
Thou  ow'st  it  unto  me.    Now  Love  and 

Hate, 
Nature  and  Duty,  all  contending,  tear 
Thy  father's  heart ;  and  by  the  sword  alone 
Peace  can  be  found.— So  draw,  and  guaid 
thyself! 
Hugo.  Oh,  never.    Momentary  impulsa 
rules 
Our  actions.    It  m%ht  be,  that  when  the 

sword 
Approach'd  my  heart,  the  love  of  life  mkfat 

seize  me. 
And  I  might  kiU  thee ! 

Pb^  Well  so  much  the  better  { 
Hug.  And,  if  the  father  o'er  the  son  pre. 
vail'd,  '^ 

Then  would  thy  life  be  forfeit  to  the  hwi 
That  in  this  kingdom  strongly ^_, 

Vol.  {Interrupting  him,  andproudlu.\ 
Who  has  taught  thee  ^ 

To  drew  such  false  conclusions  ?— Don  Va- 
leros 
Owns  upon  earth  one  king  alone,  who  rules 
Two  southern  worlds.     Here  in  the  foreign 

north  ^* 

No  laws  can  us  controuL— If  thou  shouldst 

&1I, 
Then  by  the  proper  chieftain  of  thy  house. 
Has  God  decreed  thy  punishment    Come 
on! — 
Hugo.  Oh,  kill  me  rather  !— 
VaL  {Signyicantly.)  Like  a  coward?^ 
No— 
That  is  no  trade  of  mine  ! 


iThem  wUh  a  mixture  of  wppHea" 
ekm  and  wamlN^.)— FaAber ! 
FdL  Come  on,  I  ny !  we  may  be  inter- 
raptcd.— 
Win  thou  not  fight  ?— - 
Hu^  iDepretted.)  No! 
F</.  How ! — ^Thou  bear^tt  the  name 
Of  two  heraie  fines,  and  art  a  oowaid  ? 
£r^f0u  iForgeOktg  hmudf,)   Who  dated 

to  say  BO? 
VaL  Cowaid  and  aisurin  !— 
Ht^o»  {Emraged^  takes  up  the  »word.y^» 

Death  and  hell ! — 
VaL   {Staikmt  hivuelft   aud  draw  hit 
tword) 
At  lut !— -Thou  roused  up  Tiger, 
Unriieath   thy  sword !— .Fall   on— have  at 
my  bcwrt !— 
JBmga,  iAfter  a  thort  patue  of  reeoOee" 
Horn,)  No  i— cursed 
No !— cnrs'd  fbr  ever  be  this  hand,  if  now. 
It  bean  die  steel  1 
Cfle  bretka  the  tword,  thttim  the  teahbard^ 
dote  ooer  hy  the  haudle^-^md  throws 
bath  pieces  behUmd  him, ) 
Go    and  may  rust  devour  thee  !— 

VaL  iStruggikt^with  uuconquembie  rage») 
Ha !— «ailiff  1  if  thoa  dar'st  not  risque  the 


QuiU;  or,  the  A$miver»arif» 


Then  dia  at  once  I— 
(He  suddeuiy  takes  Ms  twordy  and  turns 
U  in  his  hand  Wee  a  dagger,^ 
We  cannot  both  nirnve  1 

When  ValeroB  is  just  about  to  stab 
Hugo,  they  are  interrupted  by  Elvira 
*-and  another  beautiful  scene  occurs 
which  ends  in  the  reconciliation  of  the 
father  and  the  son— a  reconciliation 
which  is  not  the  less  deep  and  tender, 
heeanse  neither  of  the  reconciled  en- 
tertains any  prospect  oi  felicity  either 
for  himself  or  in  the  other.  After  this, 
the  unhappy  pair  are  left  alone  upon 
the  scene,  and  we  feel  that  the  pre- 
sence of  any  third  individual  would  be 
a  profiination  of  their  retirenient,  and 
a  needless  insult  to  that  love  which 
eren  in  guilt  presenres  something  of 
its  nobUity.  A  deep  stillness  prevails 
ibr  some  minutes,  during  whid^Hugo 
siti  on  his  chair,  and  prays  with  ap- 
parent tranquillity  in  silence.  £lvira 
nieelt  by  her  harp  opposite  to  him, 
and  prays  also  earnestly,  but  without 
moving  her  lips.  The  dock  strikes 
Iwdve ;  and  the  Anniversary  of  Guilt 
ia  at  a  doee.  A  slight  shuddering 
leiaes  Elvira— «he  rises  slowly  ftom 
nrnyer,  and  cdmness  is  spread  over 
ner  countenance.  Hugo,  when  the 
dodc  has  ceased  striking,  rises  slowly 
from  his  chair  and  approaches  Elvira. 

Hugo,  The  hour  has  call'd !  Sweet  wife. 
New  give  ne  what  thou  hast,  and  I  re^uirel 


-  JE^R.  Oh!  I estt underMaad thee* 

(.She  drams  forth  the  dagger,\ 
li^Bthisf 
Hugo.  Its  place  was  on  my  hearts 
Elv,  And  thou  shall  have  it ! 

(Embracing  him  tsUh  ardour.) 
Farewell — ^until  we  meet  again  I— 

Hugo,  Aye— Mrre. 
Where  sister,  friend,  and  wife  at  last  unites. 
The  same  chaste  bond.    Then  give  U  me— 
and  fly  !^ 
Elv,  SolUy  !— 

(She  retires  from  him,  and  takes  hdd 
with  her  left  hand  of  the  harp,  which 
rests  on  a  chair ;  then  adds  resolutely, 
and  with  dignity.) 
To  me,  even  as  to  thee,  for  ever 
Is  peace  destroyed ;  and  equally  has  guilt 
Oi4vess*d  m^  souL    Now,  therefoie,  smee 

the  tune 
Has  come  for  parting,  I  shall  boldy  go 
Befon  thee  through  the  dark  and  unknown 

path 
That  leads  to  fife  etemaL 

She  stabs  herself;  her  knees  Suiter, 
the  harp  falls  sliding  from  the  chair  to 
the  pound,  and  she  sinks  down  upon 
it,  holding  the  dagger  in  her  right 
hand. 

At  this  moment  the  whole  persons 
of  the  drama  rush  in,  alarmed  by  the 
noise  of  Hugo's  fhll — ^but  we  cannot 
quote  any  part  of  the  heart-rendins 
scene  which  follows.  As  soon  as  both 
have  expired,  Don  Valeros  draws  the 
dagger  from  the  wound  of  Hugo,  and 
exclainu 

If  the  spirit 

When  thus  the  body  fidls,  is  firee— dien 

come. 
Oh  friendly  sted;  andgivemefireedomtool 

Bertha  wrests  the  dagger  from  him, 
and  says. 

Knight !  be  a  man  !— Kneels  not  jom 

grandson  here  ? 
VaL  Aiid  c&n*st  thou  five,  if  thou  indeed 

hast  loved  liim  ?— 
Ber,    I  am    a   Christian ;— only   those 
whom  ouiLT 
Or  madness  rules,  are  suiddes.    Be  thine 
To  five,  even  for  this  orphan  boy, 

Otto.  Oh  Heaven ! 
And  wherefore  are  diese  horrible  events  ? 
Ber,  Enquirest  thou  why  stars  arise  and 
set? 
That  onlv  whidi  exists  is  dear  bdow— 
More  only  can  the  judgment-day  reveaL 

{The  curtain  fdls.} 

Such  is  the  termination  of  this  no- 
ble tragedy — ^we  fed  that  no  words  of 
ours  could  add  any  thing  to  the  effisct 
it  must  produce. 

One  word,  however,  before  we  doM 
the  colnoui)  ooncarniDg  the  tinndatioii 
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from  wkddk  we  hate  qnofeed  lakvitli- 
ly«  Our  readeo  may  rest  assured  that 
it  is  executed  with  astonishing  dose* 
ness  to  the  origmal— and  having  said 
this  much^  we  have  said  all  that  u  ne- 
cessary. The  translator  (who  is»  as 
we  understand,  Mr  GiUies,  the  audior 
pf  Childe  Aharique,)  has  exhibited 
mastedy  skill  in  the  manaflemeot  of 
our  drunatic  blank  verse — but  that  is 
the  least  of  his  praises.  He  has  shewn 
himsdf  to  be  not  a  skillUl  versifier 
tnerely  but  a  genuine  poet^  for  no  man 
but  a  true  poet  can  catch  and  give  back 


again  as  he  has  done  the  fleeting  and 
ethereal  coburs  of  poetry  and  nassion. 
He  has  produced  a  work  which  is  en* 


titled  to  take  its  place  as  a  fine  Eng- 
lish tragedy-— the  finest,  we  have  no 
dUleolty  in  saying,  that  has  fbr  many 


QmU  ;  or,  ffttf  Afunhenarif.  [Nor. 

yean  been  added  to  that  psrt  of  our  li« 
tentors. 

Our  readers  will  observe,  that  this 
translation  has  not  as  yet  been  pubHdi- 
ed.  The  author  has  merely  had  a  &w 
dozens  of  copies  printed  for  the  use  of 
his  friends,  and  ne  has  been  so  kind 
as  to  send  us  one  of  them.  It  is  a 
very  fine  spedoscn  ef  tvpogrsphT,  ooe 
of  the  most  elegant  tnal  ever  issued 
from  the  press  of  Bdlantyne.  But  we 
trust  he  will  soon  give  the  world  a 
hagie  edition.  The  encouragement 
this  play  must  receive,  will  £o,  we 
hope,  stimulate  Mr  Gillies  to  further 
efforts  in  the  same  style.^  What  a  fine 
field  lies  ooen  for  one  who  possesses, 
in  such  peniection  aa  he  does,  ^  two 
richest  languam  in  Europe^-the  Gerw 
man  and  the  EnglLA. 


STANZAS. 

Composed  tj»  Shereioood  Planialiom, 
The  lemembnaee  of  youth  it  a  •igh.**~^on2ff  ofJiL 


Thvbs  is  a  moaning  louiid  abioaA-* 
I  iiat  its  paange  thnni^  the  trees ; 
The  desolate,  and  meiunAil  breeae. 
With  ycUoir  leaves,  bestiews  the  road  t 
DuU    giay^^and  diectlesi  is  the  ^ ; 
The  son  hath  sank— 4fae  sterile  okin. 
Half  hid  in  mists— while  mounimUy 
Comes  down  the  pattering  rain. 
The  harvest  wealth  hath  diaappeaxed ; 
Kor  sight  nor  sound  is  left  to  bless  ;— 
The  very  thouffhta  are  comfortless. 
Of  an  that  UtSy  smiled  and  cheered  :— 
Hmot  joy  hath  fled  on  changeful  wings. 
And  left  the  aombre  landscape  drear ; 
To  ciief  that  bloods  o'ci  bitter  thingSi 
Ana  dull,  foreboding  fear  I 
Yet  I  mnendier««-ah  t  too  wdl. 
Remember  me  of  glorious  days. 
When  beautifiil  the  golden  rays 
Of  morning  on  these  forests  fdl ; 
And  birds  were  singing  overhead. 
Amid  the  sky,  their  carols  light. 
And  wavdenly  the  river  sprud 
Its  alver  mirror  bright 

«  hanpy  boy, 
r  heath,  and  n%gtd  flslds,  I  hied  { 
And  wandered  by  my  biothcr*s  side. 
For  lioui%  sad  hoois,  with  heart  of  joy ; 


Up  with  the 
OVrh 


Aa  seaiehing  round,  with  eager  ibot. 
The  pointer  snufied  the  tainted  gals  ; 
Crouched  at  the  yellow  elubbla^  rool» 
And  wavad  bis  joyons  taiL 
Yea !— onen,  o^Sr  this  feiy  field. 
Amid  the  hoar  frost  have  we  strayed. 
Peeping  down  every  leafy  glade. 
Which,  faintly  here  and  there,  zevoal^d 
The  footsteps  of  the  timid  hare ; 
Then  listened  to  the  plaining  bhd ; 
Or  knelt,  as  forward  thro*  the  air. 
The  noisy  partridge  wfairr'd. 
Ah!  happy  days  like  E^htnhig  fled  I— 
For  creiN--and  for  ever  gone ; 
Ye  oome  upon  ma  hke  a  tone 
Of  musk  issuing  from  du  dead. 
Before  my  view,  is  there  uifail*d, 
A  map  of  feelings,  parishiHi    past  ■ 
The  visions  of  another  wodd. 
Without  a  doud  overcast  t 
Tune  altera  all    atona  I  stand. 
And  listen  to  the  moaning  breese. 
And  to  the  run-drops,  frmu  the  trees, 
Down  dripjang  on  me  moistened  land  s 
But  than,  my  brother,  pUcidly, 
Par — &r  beyond  the  ocean's  roar,         ' 
Within  a  gnasy  pave  dost  lia. 
Upon  a  AiragB  noie  1 


OLBSN  TIMS. 


Trc«i  Is  a  mystery  on  departed  things, 
Whkh  renders  distance  beautiful !  no  more 
The  alchemist,  with  crucible  and  ore, 
To  light  miraculous  invention  brings ! — 
No  more,  at  eve,  wrapt  up  in  sable  gown, 
••What  time  the  babe  sets  out  on  fife^ 


It,  the  sage  astiokiger 
aspsst  dffwni 


Vtmmmf 


The  hooded  monk,  no  more,  in  gotfaic  aUa, 
Seqiiester*d,  poaden  o*«r  hia  aaaesy  tome. 
As,  thro'  the  stained  gbus,  the  siin.haams 

roam 
Upon  his  wall,  with  many  coloured  smile ; 
Romance  is  passing  fhnn  us  all  the  while-^ 
Witchcraft,  and  sheeted  ghost,  and  haunted 
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KUTOBATION  OF  THE  PABTBBMON  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 


KorrwiTHSTANsiNo  that  in  a  Ute 
Kmnber  of  tlM  MagMine  we  called 
the  attentioii  of  our  readers  to  the 
propoaal  of  restaring  the  Parthenon  in 
the  National  Monument  for  Scotland* 
we  hare  no  acmple  in  again  adverting 
to  the  aulgecty  being  convinced  that  it 
IB  one  in  whidi  a  great  poolion  of  our 
leadcrB  take  a  liraj  intereaty  and  that 
Its  impOTtance  u  such  as  to  demand  a 
large  share  of  the  public  attention. 
The  embelliahment  of  the  metropolis, 
indeed,  is  becoming  now  a  matter  of 
national  interest  From  aU  quarters 
we  find  strangers  flocking  to  our  city, 
and  vying  with  eadi  other  in  praises 
of  the  grsndeur  of  its  situation,  and 
the  rising  beauty  of  its  edifices.  Yet 
a  few  years  of  public  sforit  and  exer- 
tion, such  as  those  which  have  just 
terminated^  and  Edinburgh  may  vie 
with  any  metropolis  in  Europe  in  the 
splendour  of  its  architectural  embel- 
lishment. 

From  what  has  been  done  in  those 
yean,  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  su- 
gar most  &vourably  of  the  fUture  em- 
beUiahment  of  the  dty.  The  Advo- 
cates' Library,  with  the  great  stair 
leading  ta  it,  will  form  one  of  the  most 
aplen<ud  rooms  in  Europe — the  cele- 
biated  gallery  in  ihe  Colonna  Fislace  at 
Rome  not  excepted.  The  visU  of 
Waterloo  Place,  with  some  defecU, 
preacnts  a  magnificent  instance  of  ar- 
diitectuial  ornament,  and  does  equal 
lionoor  to  the  correct  taste  and  sound 
djscredon  of  the  very  eminent  archi- 
tect by  whom  it  was  designed.  The 
University  promises  to  throw  into  the 
shade  every  building  in  Britain  in  the 
ezqaisite  beauty  of  its  interior  apart- 
ments; and  the  traveller  who  enters 
the  great  museum  is  transported  to  the 
regions  of  dassicsl  taste,  and  feels  that 
the  taste  which  formed  the  superb 
hall  in  XModesian's  baths,  and  model- 
led the  glorious  dome  of  the  Pantheon, 
yet  Uvea  in  our  northern  regions ;  and 
that  the  ssme  name,  which  is  so  ho- 
nourably distinguiBhed  among  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  age,  is  destined  to  be 
associated  also  with  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs and  most  splendid  productions 
of  art. 

The  continuance  of  this  taste,  snd 
the  progressive  improvement  of  our 
puMic  ^ifices,  is  a  subject  of  interest 
not  merely  to  the  citizens  of  this  me* 
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tfopolis,  but  to  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  the  empire.  Hiere  is  nothing  which 
contributes  so  mudi  to  uphold  the  for- 
tunes of  a  dty,  or  to  improve  the  taste 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  the  existence  of 
great  models  of  art  within  its  walls. 
To  this  day,  travellers  sre  attracted 
horn  the  most  narts  of  the  worlds  by 
the  beauty  of  tne  edifices  which  have 
survived  we  politioBd  decay  of  Athens. 
The  cities  of  Florence  and  Naples  owe 
almost  all  their  present  celemrity  and 
prosperity  to  tne  magnificent  models 
of  art  whidi  they  contain,  and  the 
Piazsa  St  Marco  of  Venice  upholds  the 
fortunes  of  the  dty  amidst  the  utter 
ruin  of  her  oommerdal  and  political 
sreatness.  ViTe  are  informed  oy  Gih- 
bon,  that  Rome  itself,  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  would  have  sunk  under  the 
accumulated  diassters  which  followed 
the  wars  of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  and 
have  been  converted  into  a  perfect  de- 
sert, but  for  the  ssnctity  of  the  tpmb 
of  St  Peter,  and  the  intereat  which  the 
beautiful  ruins  with  which  it  abound- 
ed created  on  the  revival  of  the  arts. 
The  importance  of  audi  public  edifices 
was  well  understood  by  Bonaparte; 
and  every  body  knows,  that  the  great 
works  which  he  executed  in  every  part 
of  the  empire,  but  especially  at  Paris, 
contributed  as  much  to  estabUsh  hia 
popularity  as  the  lustre  of  his  fbrsign 
conqo^lfto. 

Now,  in  the  eventual  deaertion  of 
this  city  by  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
nobility  snd  gentry  who  have  hither- 
to made  it  their  residence,  and  in  the 
risk  which  it  runs  of  dmnerating  in- 
to a  provincial  town,  and  ceasing  to  be 
eminent  either  in  sdence  or  art,  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to  es- 
tablish some  great  and  permanewt  ob* 
jfcts  of  attraction,  which  may  survive 
the  fluctuating  taste  of  fssmon,  and 
counterbalance  the  strong  propensity 
which  draws  every  thing  that  is  dis- 
tinguished,  either  in  genius  or  man- 
ners, to  our  southern  metropolis.  Such 
an  object  Nature  has  given  to  her 
people,  in  ihe  matchless  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  the  admirable  qmdity  o^ 
the  quarries  by  which  the  dty  is  sur- 
rounded. These  drcumstances  have 
given  Edinburgh  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing architectuial  ornament  to  a  degree 
infinitely  beyond  any  other  dty  in  the 
empire,  and  if  properly  improved  by 
S 
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the  public  spirit  and  taste  of  the  in- 
habitants^ promise  to  combine  with  the 
eminence  of  its  university  in  making 
it  the  northern  capita)  of  sdenee  ana 
of  art 

But  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
great  and  most  desivable  object^  whidi 
we  wish  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  country^  it  is  ab« 
solutely  necessary  that  the  greet  mo^ 
dels  of  andent  art  should  be  establish- 
ed amongst  us^  and  that  the  public 
taste  shoijdd  be  formed  on  those  per- 
fect edifices  which  the.  genius  of  an- 
cient Greece  has  bequeathed  to  the 
succeeding  generations  of  men.  In 
Mb  respect  there  is  a  wide  diflerenoe, 
which  has  never  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to^  between  the  progress  of  /i- 
ierature  or  poetry  and  the  improve- 
ment of  aW.  In  literature  and  science 
the  works  of  ancient  eenius  are  in 
every  body's  hands,  and  the  taste  of 
succeeding  generations  is  formed  upon 
the  incessant  study  and  habitual  in- 
fluence of  the  most  perfect  works  of 
former  times.  It  is  thus  that  Homer 
and  Virgil  had  the  fimndation  of  the 
immortal  works  of  Milton  and  Tasso ; 
ind  it  is  fWnn  the  unceasing  influence 
whidi  their  beauties  have  exercised 
Upon  succeeding  times^  that  the  pns 
sent  eminence  St  the  age  in  poetry  and 
doqnence  has  arisen.  But^  in  the  fine 
arts,  the  modds  of  antiquity  are  fixed 
to  ene  place,  and  their  influence  is 
wholly  unfelt  by  nations  a  little  re- 
moved horn  their  vidnity.  No  art  of 
printing  there  exists  to  perpetuate  and 
multipfy  the  glorious  achievements  of 
the  human  mind,  or  to  imbue  distant 
nations  with  the  sublime  ideas  and 
perfect  taste  by  whidi  they  were  at 
flrst  created :  And  if  this  is  true  in 
^enl  of  the  fine  arts,  most  of  all  is 
It  true  of  architecture ;  for  though  the 
art  of  engraving  can  extend  to  a  great 
degree  the  taste  finr  painting,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  those  who  have  seen  the 
originals,  yet  it  is  matter  of  universal 
observation^  that  such  copies  give  no 
conception  of  srchitectural  beauty,  or 
of  the  proportions  on  which  it  depends. 
.  Universally,  therefbre,  in  modem 
times,  the  revival  of  art,  and  the  im- 
provement of  taste,  have  been  in  the 
ne^bourhood  of  the  remains  of  an- 
dent  genius.  It  was  fVom  the  study 
of  the  great  stetues  of  antiquity,  that 
Raphael  and  Michad  Angelo  corrected 
the  stiffhess  of  their  early  manner^  and 


brous^t  the  art  of  painting  to  perfec- 
tion m  the  space  of  a  single  generation. 
It  was  in  the  same  spot,  and  from  the 
influence  of  the  same  cauasa,  that  the 
sublime  coneeptionB  cf  Dominiduno 
and  the  Caracas  arose.  Michad  An* 
gelo,  we  are  told,  boasted  that  he  would 
build  the  Pantheon  in  the  air;  and  m 
the  dome  of  St  Peters,  there  remainsfl 
monument  of  the  force  of  his  genius, 
diastened  by  the  incessant  study  of  that 
matchless  edifice.  The  superb  anhi^ 
tecture  ot  Sanauvino  and  Fkdladio  is 
Ibrmed  entirely  on  the  study  of  the 
Cdyseum  of  Rome;  and  the  Piaasa 
St  Marco  would  not  have  stood  aloof 
lh>m  every  thing  else  in  architectural 
beauty,  had  not  the  minda  of  its  an- 
diors  been  imbued  by  the  study  of  an- 
dent  symmetry.  Nor  is  it  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  art  6f  sculpture  has 
been  revived  in  modern  times  firona 
the  ^ame  causes;  and  that  it  is  in 
Rome,  amidst  the  remains  of  andent 
art,  that  the  genius  of  the  north  has 
been  compelled  to  seek  the  spark  hf 
which  the  fire  of  Grecian  geniua  could 
alone  be  rekindled. 

This  is  the  real  cause  of  that  aingu- 
lar  phenomenon  in  the  prmnt  condi- 
tion of  mankind—that  while  England 
and  France  have  outstripped  all  other 
nationa  in  the  career  of  knowledge,  of 
eloquence,  and  of  philosophy,  and 
while  there  exists  in  this  country  fiur 
more  wealth  for  the  encouragement 
of  art  than  ever  was  before  accumulat- 
ed in  modern  Europe — ^yet  both  na- 
tions are  so  decidediy  inferior  to  the 
Italians  in  the  arts  that  address  them- 
selves to  the  imagination ;  and  that  the 
same  nation  who  justly  pride  them- 
selves upon  their  acknowledged  supe- 
riority in  every  depsrtment  of  human 
genius,  should  still  be  compelled  te 
borrow,  from  a  people  whom  they  des- 
pise, the  rules  and  the  models  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  solution  of  this  extr»« 
ordinary  problem,  so  unlike  any  thing 
else  which  we  know  of  human  a&irs, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  those 
models  of  ancient  art,  upon  which  the 
taste  of  modem  Italy  has  been  formed, 
and  without  which  all  the  efflnts  of  g^ 
nius,  like  the  wanderinga  of  the  Israei- 
ites  who  had  lost  their  celestial  guide, 
leads  yet  fiirther  firom  the  proniiaed 
land. 

When  we  earnestly  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  public  attention,  therdbce, 
the  propriety  of  selecting  the  Parthe- 
non as  the  model  fbr  the  Natiotei 
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MoMmcBt,  we  do  it,  not  from  any 
Wftdpaitulity  fbr  ancieiieart^  or  from 
any  propeii«iy  io  uadoralue  the  ge- 
BiUB  of  contemporary  aitistB,  Imt  from 
•  flober  sorvey  of  the  causes  which 
hate  M  to  tW  emineiice  of  art  in 
other  Btatesy  and  by  which  tlie  cele- 
brity of  onr^wt  literatttre  and  poetry 
has  been  created.  We  cannot  forget 
Ant  the  works  of  andquity  were  re- 
stoied,  and  their  8|Mrit  difiUsed  oyer 
£wDpe»  before  the  Jenualem  Deliver* 
ed,  or  the  Pa^dlat  Lost,  were  written. 
It  is  frnn  a  wiah  Io  obtain  Hmiiar  ad* 
mmniagea  fyr  the  arU  in  this  country, 
that  we  press  so  earnestly  for  the  re* 
sloratleB  of  die  moat  perfect  edifice  of 
antiquity  (n  the  National  Monument 
It  is  just  beesnse  we  have  the  highest 
efnkm  of  the  genius  of  our  own  ar« 
tiaU»  that  we  would  wish  to  give  them 
the  immeose  advantage  of  having  the 
finest  monument  of  ancient  art  oonti* 
■natty befoKthireye^  Itisbysuch 
kakittai  contemplation^  more  than  by 
the  hvried  impression  ef  ft  transient 
visity  that  the  spirit  of  indent  excel- 
lenee  is  to  be  inhaled ;  and  could  they 
obtain  in  thie  way  the  advantages 
whidh  the  Italian  artists  have  derived 
from  the  Btudy  of  the  Pantheon  and 
the  Oolyaenm,  we  hare  not  the  slight- 
est deobt  that  die  genius  of  this  coun* 
toy  wonid  rival  the  architaoture  as  it 
haa  long  done -the  poetry  of  Italy. 

Sndi  a  nueoBure  would  be  the 
same  aervioe  to  the  arts  in  tlus  ooun- 
tiT,  tlMt  the  teatoiation  of  yiigil  and 
Ctoero  were  to  the  poetry  and  elo- 
fMBceefBorone.  It  is  not  |o  be  lor- 
goMflOy  that  till  suoh  an  edifice  is 
aeded,  ite  influence  of  the  aaagnifi- 
cent  mine  of  Athens  is  as  mi|ch  lost, 
towacds  finming  the  public  tsste  in 
tids  oauntry,  as  the  MnM  or  the  ora- 
tians  of  Cicero  would  have  b^n  had 
tliey  atfll  remained  undiscovered  amidBt 
the  ralbbttb  of  the  monastic  libraries : 
And  vrere  it  accomplished^  we  are  san- 
guiae  enoogh  to  imasiney  that  the  ge- 
nins  of  Britain  would  make  tbe  same 
addition  to  the  simplidty  of  ^e  Gre- 
eisB  original,  that  the  fancy  of  Taaao 
or  Millen  did  to  the  poetry  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

But  if  the  present  opportunitv  be 
sufiSffed  to  escape,  it  is  impossiUe  to 
say  when  an  opportunaty  may  again 
oocur  of  adorning  onr  northern  metro- 
polis with  Ihia  matdikss  edifioe,  or  of 
transferrmg  to  its  inhabitants  the  taste 
which  grew  up  in  Athens  round  the 
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works  of  Phidias.  Centuries  may  re- 
volve before  another  similar  oppor- 
tunity occurs ;  and  never«  perhaps,  in 
the  future  history  of  this  country,  will 
it  fall  to  the  lot  of  ito  inhabitants  to 
erect  a  building  in  which  public  feel- 
ing will  be  so  deeply  and  universally 
interested.  Greater  and  more  benefi- 
cial consequences,  therefore,  may  be 
anticipated  from  the  adoption  of  this 
measure,  at  this  time  and  on  this  oc« 
casion,  than  on  any  othei^that  may  oo* 
cur  in  the  iuture  history  of  the  coun- 
try. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  moment,  more- 
over, to  give  a  jproper  impulse  to  the 
puhUc  mind  when  it  is  in  a  state  of 
excitation,  and  when  extraneous  events 
have  already  occasioned  a  rapid  pso- 
gress  in  iU  exertions.  The  progress  of 
art  does  not  resemble  the  slow  and  un-» 
ceasing  advancement  of  science  or  phi* 
lesophy,  which  gathers  new  additions 
from  every  year  which  passes — but 
oonsistB  in  sudden  starts,  followed  by 
long  intervals  of  slumber  or  decays 
The  arts  of  Grecian  sculpture  and  ar- 
diitecture  rose  to  absolute  perfection 
in  the  forty  years  which  elapsed  be* 
tween  theburaing  of  Athens  by  Xerxes^ 
and  the  building  of  the  Parthenon; 
and  the  art  of  painting  in  modern 
times  was  brought  from  a  state  of  in- 
fimcy,  to  the  greatest  excellence  which 
it  has  aince  attained,  during  the  life- 
time of  Raphae^  and  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
cL  These  brilliant  epocha  in  both 
countries  were  succeeded  by  long  in- 
tervals of  time,  in  which  the  arU  were 
stationary  or  retrograde^  and  during 
which  they  fell  into  a  slumber  from 
which  they  have  never  yet  been  awal&- 
ened.  New  there  is  reason  to  hope, 
that  in  this  country  we  are  now  in  that 
state  of  excitation  and  progress  which 
is  the  forerunner  of  perfection  in  the 
fine  arts.  Like  the  Athenian  repul^ 
lie  after  the  Persian  war,  we  haii^  jus^ 
terminated,  with  imexampled  glory, 
a  contest  of  unparalleled  duration  and 
interest;  and  like  them,  the  vigour 
and  public  apirit,  which  was  called 
forth  during  the  struggle  which' had 
preceded,  in  the  defence  of  the  state, 
is  now  turned  towards  its  embellish- 
ment and  decoration : — ^Like  the  Ita- 
lian republics,  the  treasures  of  andent 
art  are  now  newly  opened  to  the  higher 
classes  among  our  neople,  so  long  ex- 
cluded from  them  oy  the  events  m  the 
war^  and  our  nobility  return  from  the 
classical  soenes  of  Athens  and  Bome 
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with  minds  fraught  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  ruined  edifices.  In 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  splendour  of 
this  metropolis  since  the  termination 
of  the  war,  we  discern  the  influence  of 
the  same  causes  which  made  Athens 
rise  in  imperishahle  splendour  firom 
the  ashes  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and 
filled  Florence  with  the  nohle  edifices 
with  which,  as^Sismondi  has  observed, 
the  first  years  of  the  establishment  of 
her  liberty.  Ad  the  glorious  triumphs 
of  the  "  year  of  victories,"  was  foUow- 
edl* 

Now,  then,  is  tiie  critical  moment, 
when  so  many  causes  have  prepared 
tile  minds  of  our  people  for  distinction 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  given  so  strong 
an  impulse  both  to  the  vigour  and  the 
taste  of  the  public  mind,  to  aid  this 
effort  by  transferring  to  our  city  the 
most  perfect  monument  of  ancient  art, 
and  giving  to  our  inhabitants  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  united  genius  of 
Phidias  and  Pericles  conferred  upon 
the  Athenian  people.  It  is  not  in 
every  age  that  sucn  extraordinary  ta- 
lents are  given  to  mankind,  or  in  which 
drcumstances  exist  capable  of  calling 
them  into  action.  Like  the  genius  of 
Raphael,  or  Newton,  or  Tasso,  the 
powers  of  Phidias  burst  all  the  ordi- 
nary barriers  of  human  advancement^ 
and  attained  a  perfection,  in  a  few 
years,  which  the  subsequent  efforts  of 
men  have  sought  in  vain  to  rival.  It 
is  this  perfection  which  we  wish  to 
seize— -it  is  these  powers  of  which  we 
seek  to  avail  ourselves;  and  it  is  just 
because  this  moment  seems  more  ft- 
Tourable  to  the  rise  of  Scottish  genius 
in  the  fine  arts,  than  any  other  that 
perhaps  may  ever  arise,  that  we  wotdd 
now  communicate  to  it  the  extraordi- 
nary and  unequalled  advantages  which 
tlus  measure  would  confer.  If  the 
measures  be  postponed,  it  may  come 
when  the  tide  is  turned,  and  when 
these  consequences  can  no  longer  fol- 
low its  adoption. 

It  appears,  moreover,  in  a  peculiar 
manner  expedient  to  erect,  in  this 
island,  some  unexceptionable  model, 
which  may  give  our  artists  and  our 
people  an  <mportunity  of  estimating 
the  value,  and  feeling  the  magnificence 
of  the  Doric  order.  Of  every  other 
species  of  architecture  we  have  great 
and  splendid  examples  amongst  us. 
York  and  Durham  cathednls  stand 


unrivalled  in  the  grandeur  of  Goduff 
taste — ^St  Paul's  rivals,  in  so  ftr  as  the 
exterior  goes,  "  the  son  of  the  Vati- 
can ;•— the  dome  of  St  Peter's,  the 
most  glorious  structure  that  ever  has 
been  applied  to  the  use  of  rdigion  ;"t— 
the  Louvre,  and  the  Place  Louis  XV. 
surpass  every  other  edifice  in  the  worid 
in  the  peculiar  style  in  which  they  are 
built ;  and  the  fVont  of  Whitehall, 
and  of  several  noblemen's  seats  in  Bug- 
land,  convey  some  idea  of  the  gorgeoiia 
magnificence  of  the  Venetian  architeo- 
ture.  But  of  the  Doric  temples,  of  that 
order  which  the  taste  of  Phidias  se- 
lected as  most  appropriate  finr  public 
edifices  of  triumph  or  gratitude,  we 
have  no  examples  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.  Except  in  the  simple  but  sub- 
lime structure  of  the  Brandenberg  gate 
at  Berlin,  there  is  no  instance  of  an  at- 
tempt even  to  adopt  this  order  in  • 
building  of  anydescription  in  any  mo- 
dem capital.  The  txtfleller  must  go  te 
Pestum,  or  traverse  ihe  ruins  of  Agri- 
gentum  and  Attica,  befi>re  he  osn  see 
an  example  even  of  the  buildings 
which  have  immortalised  the  name  of 
the  Grecian  artists ;  ibr  it  is  haidly 
necessary  to  observe,  that  no  concep- 
tion of  we  beau^  of  the  Doric  order 
can  be  formed  from  the  porticoes  of 
Covent-Garden,  or  the  CourURoom 
of  Glasgow,  where  both  the -situstioD 
and  the  buildings  to  whidi  they  are 
applied  are  totally  unsuited  to  that 
species  of  architecture. 

Now  there  never  before  was,  per- 
haps there  may  never  occur  a^n,  an 
opportunity  or  erecting  in  this  idand 
an  edifice  o£precueiy  the  $ame  deterip^ 
Hon,  and  destined  to  eaaetfy  the  tame 
purpose,  as  the  Parthenon  of  Athens. 
This  celebrated  temple,  dedieated  to 
Minerva,  the  tutelary  deity  of  die 
city,  and  erected  after  the  glcnious  tsr- 
mination  dTthe  Persian  war,  was,  un- 
der the  name  of  a  temple,  in  ftct  the 
National  Monvkskt  op  Athbns. 
There  is  something  very  remarkable  in 
this  ooinddenoe.  The  taste  and  ge- 
nius of  Phidias,  unrivalled  perhaps  in 
tile  subsequent  history  of  tne  world, 
sdected  this  building  as  the  moat  ap- 
propriate fiir  an  edifice  which  was  to 
oombine  national  gratitode  with  reli- 
gious devotion,  and  to  awaken  in  the 
mind  the  joint  emotions  of  exultation 
at  past  success,  and  gratitude  to  the 
celestial  power  by  whose  protecting  in- 
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fliunoe  it  has  been  obtained.  Widdj, 
indeed,  as  the  ibelioga  with  which  we 
legard  a  Christian  temide  differ  from 
tfaoae  with  which  the  Athenians  ap» 
poadied  the  temple  of  Minerra,  there 
IS  jet  a  most  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  purposes  to  which  omr 
2^ational  Monument  is  destined,  and 
those  to  which  that  exquisite  building 
was  applied;  and  when  we  recollect  by 
whom  this  fbnn  was  selected  for  that 
exprassion,  snd  how  uniformly  GKre* 
mn,  sculptoie  addresses  itself  to  the 
vniTersal  fedings  of  mankind,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
say  deviation  from  the  means  whidi 
wf  employed  mmld  be  attended  with 
any  re^sonablg  prospect  of  advantage. 

Tlie  great  disadvantage,  moreover, 
which  has  hitherto  attended  the  at- 
tempts of  our  artistB  to  revive  the  Do* 
BCOTder,  has  been,  that  it  has  been 
latiodiiGed  as  an  appendage  only  to 
other  buildings,  or  as  a  part  of  an  ex-> 
tensive  pile,  reared  after  a  difPerent 
style,  and  intended  fbr  a  different  pur- 
posew  But  the  chief  beauty  of  the 
Doric  temple  consists  in  its  being  one 
unbroken  whole^-An  all  the  sides  pre- 
senting the  same  simple  but  imposing 
aspect  In  the  partial  imitations  of  it 
which  have  hitherto  been  introduced 
in  this  country,  this  great  beauty  has 
been  of  course  entirely  lost.  In  the 
National  Monument,  we  have  an  op- 
portnaity,  for  the  first  time,  of  pre- 
senting an  entire  Grecian  tempie  to 
the  pidilic  eye,  and  of  exhibiUi^  that 
tmify  of  effect,  in  which,  perhaps,  more 
dian  any  thing  else,  its  overwnelming 
grandeur  will  be  found  to  consist. 

The  situation,  too,  of  the  Calton 
Hill  seems  calculated,  in  a  most  re- 
markable and  fortunate  manner,  for 
the  attainment  of  this  object.  The 
striking  similarity  of  this  hill  to  the 
Acropdis,  has  b^  observed  by  every 
travdler,  and  may  be  perceived,  in  the 
clearest  msnner,  from  the  b^utiful 
drawings  which  Mr  Williams  has 
brought  home  of  Grecian  scenery. 
With  the  exception  of  Stirling,  there 
is  no  town  in  Great  Britain,  perhaps 
none  in  Europe,  which  contains  an 
eminence  bearmg-so  dose  a  resem- 
bknce  to  the  spot  which  Phidias  se- 
lected for  the  site  of  his  triumphal 
edifice.  In  Edinburgh,  therefore,  we 
have  the  extraoidinary,  the  unparallel- 
ed advantage  of  possessing  the  means 
of  raising  another  Fkurthenon,  to  the 
oalobnlipii of  txiumpht  yet noremo* 
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mentons  to  mankind  than  those  which 
the  original  was  intended  to  comme- 
morate, and  of  erecting  it  on  the  pre- 
dse  spot  which  its  original  author 
would  have  chosen  as  bttt  calculated 
to  display  its  peculiar  exceUendea. 
With  such  advantages,  and  with  the 
possession  of  quarries  capable  of  yield- 
ing blocks  of  any  dimensions,  and 
susceptible  as  the  capitals  in  Waterloo 
Place  demonstrate  oi  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy of  carving,  is  it  not  xeasonahle  to 
expect,  that  the  erection  of  the  Par- 
thenon would  be  attended  with  a  great 
md  most  salutary  effect  on  the  public 
taste ;  and  that  the  eyes  of  our  artists 
and  our  people,  habituated  to  the  wHxAm 
beauiiee  of  the  Grecian  temple,  and 
trained  to  the  perception  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  adapted,  would  no 
longer  tolerate  those  deviations  from 
its  principles,  or  those  misapplications 
of  its  design,  by  which  the  genius  of 
modem  architects  has  so  often  bem 
perverted,  and  the  efforts  of  modem 
patriotism  so  often  miutpplied. 

If  this  advantage  were  given  to  the 
public  taste,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  pre- 
suming too  much  upon  its  probable 
consequences,  to  antidpate  that  Edin- 
burgh may  become  the  centre  of  taste, 
and  the  sdiool  of  correct  design  in  the 
fine  arts.  It  is  extraneous  events 
i^eed  which  communicate  vigour  to 
a  people,  and  nurse  that  spirit  of  emu- 
lation amongst  them,  wnich  is  the 
foundation  of  excellence  in  every 
branch  of  human  exertion.  But  when 
the  impulse  is  given,  inconsiderable 
circumstances  are  often  capable  of  d^ 
termining  Ut  direction.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  exaltation  of  the  public 
mind,  and  with  the  ardent  p^tssion  for 
the  fine  arts  which  foreign  travelling 
has  exdted  in  so  large  a  proportion  of 
our  higher  classes,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  effect  which  the  oerpetual 
contemplation  of  the  work  of  Pnidias 
may  eventualljr  produce.  Every  body 
knows  the  rapid  and  unequalled  pro- 
gress which  tne  art  of  agriculture  has 
made  in  this  country  during  the  last 
forty  years ;  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
obstractions  of  an  unfavourable  cli- 
mate, has  raised  it  from  the  lowest 
state  of  depression  to  the  highest  per- 
fection in  tnat  short  period ;  and  it  is 
equally  wdl  known,  that  it  is  to  the 
efforts  of  a  few  patriotic  individuals, 
who  led  the  way  in  reforming  the 
husbandry  in  our  agricultural  districts, 
combinuig  with  the  nativa  vigour  aaa 
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•oiuirod  intdligpence  of  our  people^ 
^t  we  are  indebted  for  this  extraor- 
dinary change.  Conasquenoea  etpiallT 
beneficial  and  astomsoing  may  with 
atiU  more  eonfidence  be  anticipated 
from  the  measare  which  we  prapoae 
in  the  fine  arts ;  fiir  the  knowledge  of 
i^priettltttre,  though  doabtless  gieatly 
aktod  by  pimctical  example,  is  yet  ca- 
paUe  01  beine  communicated  by  writ- 
ing ;  bat  without  the  erection  of  fine 
models  in  architecture,  all  attempts  to 
improve  the  public  taste  are  as  utter- 
ly nopelesS)  as  it  would  be  to  oommm- 
iiicate  good  manners,  williout  at  the 
same  time  p^iving  the  advantage  of 
living  in  policed  society. 

In  architecture  too,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity for  erecting  a  great  building 
does  occur,  it  is  of  the  ust  hnportanoe 
to  &L  Upon  a  model  of  known  and  ap- 
proved excellence.  The  infiuenoe 
which  an  ornamental  edifice  exercises 
upon  Che  public  taste,  is  almost  be* 
yond  the  power  of  estimation.  Whe- 
ther it  is  good  or  bad — ^it  must  stand 
for  oenturies,  and  determine  the  taste 
of  those  who  view  it  when  the  name 
even  of  its  original  author  ts  forgotten. 
Of  what  incalculable  importance  then 
to  choose  well,  the  design  of  an  edi- 
fice from  whidi  such  important  efieets 
upon  the  national  taste  must  follow. 
Now  it  is  no  doubt  possible,  that  as 
fine  an  original  design  as  the  Parthe- 
non inay  oe  obtained,  just  as  it  is 
possible  that,  in  a  few  yearn,  as  bean- 
tiftd  a  poem  as  the  ^neid,  or  aa  fine 
a  statue  as  the  Apollo,  or  as  sub- 
time  a  work  as  the  Piincipia,  may  be 
{MToduced.  But  surely  the  cfaAUoes  are 
infinitdy  against  sodi  an  oocurrenoe. 
That  building  was  not  the  work  of 
any  single  man.  It  was  the  result  of 
the  joint  deliberations  of  those  masters 
of  design  who  adorned  the  age  of 
Pericles,  and  whose  worics,  boui  in 
sculpture  and  architecture,  subsequent 
ages  have  sought  in  vun  to  ri^.— 
The  taste  of  its  authors  lon^  chastened 
by  the  habitual  contemplation  of  the 
Grecian  edifices,  was  directed  and  aid- 
ed by  the  genius  of  Phidias ;  a  name 
to  be  classed  with  Milton,  and  Newton, 
and  Cicero,  among  those  who  stand  a- 
loof  from  the  celebrity  of  any  other 
men.  The  universal  consent  of  sub- 
aequent  ages  have  stamped  their  au- 
thority upon  the  perfection  of  the  de- 
sign. From  the  age  of  Pericles  to  the 
time  of  Canova,  there  has  been  but 
one  opinion  upon  the  cxtiaardinary 


beanty  of  this  edifice.  The  Bmmn 
youth,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  flodt* 
ed  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  to  con- 
template those  glorious  edifices  which 
woe  even  then  unrivalled  in  the  wide 
extent  of  the  Roman  dominion.  It 
was  there  that  Cioero  went  to  fill  hia 
mind  with  the  contemplation  of  eveiy 
thing  that  is  m^astic  in  arcltitectu- 
ral  design;  and  there  it  was  thai 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Trajan  repaired 
to  borrow,  fitom  a  subject  city>  conoep* 
tions  of  art  worthy  of  the  imperial 
throne.  It  was  round  that  centre  of 
taste  that  dioae  Grecian  sculptors  wera 
found,  whose  worics  the  univennl 
consent  of  subsequent  ages  have 
stamped  as  the  most  perifect  efforts  aS 
the  numan  mind.  The  genius  of 
Michael  Angela,  and  Bnmante,  baa 
sought  in  vain  to  deviate  fit>m  the 
ruin  whidi  the  Athenian  edifices  have 
established;  and  at  this  day  men  of 
all  descriptions,  diflSaring  from  one  ano- 
ther in  every  other  sut^t  of  human 
thought,  unite  in  admiration  of  their 
unequalled  beauties,  and,  forgetting 
the  rivalries  of  natiotts,  meet  in  the 
ruins  of  the  AcropoHs  to  do  homage  to 
that  perfection  of  design,  which  for  a- 
bove  fiOOO  years  has  stood  unrivalled 
among  the  works  of  men. 

In  suggesting,  therefore,  the  Par- 
thenon as  the  model  of  the  Nation* 
al  Monument,  we  are  not  presump- 
toously  setting  up  our  own  epiiiiae 
above  ^t  of  our  contemporarieainfi^ 
nitely  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
sulgect  than  ouraelves.  It  is  just  be- 
cause we  duinut  our  own  opinion^ 
and  are  strondy  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  sdectieg  an  unexcep- 
tionable model,  that  we  make  the  aag- 
gestion;  trusting  in  support  of  our 
opinion  to  the  united  suirages  of  the 
greatest  men  whom  die  worm  has  ever 
seen,  and  the  concurring  opinion  of 
twenty  centuries  on  the  only  snl^t, 
perhaps,  in  which  perfect  unanimity 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  <« 
human  affiurs. 

These  considerations  are  so  obvious, 
that  they  must  have  occurred  to  every 
ene  who  has  thov^htfbr  an  instant  en 
Ae  subject ;  and  they  would*  we  ace 
persuaded,  have  universally  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  which  has 
been  proposed,  vrere  it  not  for  certain 
objections  which  are  uiged  against  the 
propoiud,  and  which  being,  as  are  con- 
ceive, fimnded  on  a  misconception  of 
thasalgeot,  shall  be  shortly  nocioed. 


Iglft.]       Batoraikm  rfike  Parihtmn  im  Mr  Naikn0l  Momtmtni. 


It  ii  said,  in  &9  first  liwtaaee,  that 
there  k  lomething  faumiliating  in  e»- 
pjfimg  any  work,  however  tdmiraUe^ 
or  in  serrilely  iniitating  the  works  of 
odm,  when  an  oiiginBl  design  is  with« 
in  oar  readi.  Better,  it  is  thcmght,  to 
have  theVhole  merit  of  a  secondary 
desiffn,  than  came  in  merely  as  8q&* 
eessfiil  imitators  of  first  rate  perform- 


In  answer  to  tfais^  it  might  be  ob^ 
served,  that  if  this  copy  is  to  be  the 
(oremnner  of  ftiture  excellence  in  the 
art  €i  original  design  ;  and«f  it  is  by 
serving  aneh  an  apnrentioediip  only 
to  past  merit  that  tne  fimndation  imP 
fotore  or  present  ezcellencics  ia  to  be 
laid,  then  it  ia  sorely  the  part  of  wise 
men  to  do  that  by  which  tneir  own  or 
dieir  coimtry's  eminence  in  art  can  a- 
lone  be  secured.  No  man  was  more 
eonaeions  of  the  greatness  of  theiv 
powers  than  Petrardi  and  Dante  ;  yet 
we  are  told  that  they  songht  more  to 
restore  the  works  of  the  ancients  than 

Sblish  their  own  perfbrmances ;  and 
t  that  their  prindpal  daim  to  the 
gratitade  of  ftitore  ages  consisted  in 
the  works  of  ancient  gfnin%  which 
they  had  raised  ftom  •blivion  and  ne- 
glect.* It  is  no  doabt  more  flattering 
to  the  genius  of  a  yonagartist  to  make 
origind  deaigns  than  copy  the  works 
of  others;  yet  we  have  the  authority 
of  Leonardo  de  Vinci  for  saying,  that 
ibr  many  years  a  stodent  should  be 
confined  entirely  to  studying  the  works 
of  otbeiB ;  and  that  from  the  fidelity 
and  diligence  witli  which  he  imitated 
their  ezeellendes,  he  augured  beat  of 
hia  ftiture  proficiency  in  original  de- 
sign !t  As  a  nation,  we  are  now  form- 
ing our  tsste  to  prenare  the  way  for 
future  excellence  m  design ;  let  uanot 
then  desert  the  models  ot  ancient  ex- 
cellence before  we  are  qualified  to  do 
without  their  guidance. 

But  this  objection,  in  fact,  proceeda 
upon  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
nature  of  ardiitcctnral  design,  and  the 
limits  within  which  the  invention  of 
the  artist  must  be  confined.  In  poet- 
ry, in  painthig,  and  sculpture,  the 
^eat  variety  of*  objects  on  which  the 
powers  of  the  artist  sre  to  be  exerted, 
renders  a  corresponding  variety  of  de- 
sign i^thin  the  reach  of  his  exertions. 
To  copy  ta  ihc$e  arts,  when  an  infinite 
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variety  of  fivms  is  po8BiUe,iDay  jnsdy 
be  deemed  a  reproach  to  the  invention 
ef  this  artist.  But  this  is  wholly  in- 
applicable to  architecture.  The  ob« 
jects  which  the  artist  has  there  to  at- 
tain are  comparatively  so  smaU  in 
number,  and  the  materials  on  wliidi 
he  has  to  operate,  ao  limited  in  extent^ 
and  ao  unirormly  the  same  in  strength 
and  texture,  that  the  multiplication  of 
fonns  or  proportion  is  wholly  impos* 
sible ;  and  after  the  first  efforts  of  art 
have  fixed  on  the  most  appropriate  for 
the  materials  fbr  building,  fiiture  ages 
are  of  necessity  compelled  to  adopt 
the  models  wmch  antiquity  haa  left. 
The  forms  on  which  the  architect  ha* 
to  exert  his  powers  do  not  resemble 
the  varying  expression  of  the  human 
%nre,  or  the  endless  variety  of  na* 
tnral  objects,  but  rather  the  combina- 
tions of  mathematical  figures,  in  which 
the  same  elements  must,  of  necessity, 
be  resorted  to  in  the  latest  as  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  art 

Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
powers  of  modem  artists  are,  on  tUs 
account,  confined  to  mere  imitatbn. 
How  impossible  soever  it  may  be  to 
invent  new  forms  or  propositions, 
which  shall  be  adapted,  as  well  as  the 
old  ones,  to  the  permanent  character 
of  the  materials  of  which  all  buildinga 
must  be  composed ;  yet  to  select  ai^ 
arrange  these  forms,  and  adopt  those 
models  best  suited  to  the  expression 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  or  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  edifice  is  to  be  placed, 
furnishes  a  boundless  field  for  modem 
genius.  And  when  we  observe  how 
often  the  Grecian  models  have  been 
misapplied,  and  their  expression  mis- 
conceived, by  modem  artists,  we  are 
almost  tempts  to  believe  that  the 
power  of  choosing  well  among  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  arts  is  a  rarer  gift 
than  the  fiumlty  of  originally  oonceiy- 
ing  them. 

It  ia  observed  both  by  Eustace}  and 
Forsyth,  and  the  observation  has  been 
reiterated  by  every  person  who  has  vi- 
sited the  Italian  cities,  that  the  ruin 
of  the  modem  Italian  architecture  haa 
been  the  continual  attempt  at  novetbf; 
and  that  in  no  instance  have  they  suo* 
iseded  in  fbrming  edifkes  of  real  beau- 
ty, but  where  they  have  exactly  ad- 
hered to  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 


S  Let  du  Midi,  3.  42. 
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Now  thla  is  ft  drcmiistanoe  well  war* 
thy  of  oonsideration.  The  utmost 
fixrce  of  Italian  geniiia  has,  fiir  above 
five  handled  years,  been  directed  to- 
wards the  Grecian  architecture;  andin 
the  attempt  to  give  variety  and  novel- 
ty  to  its  forms,  many  of  ner  greatest 
men  hmve  been  unremittingly  engaffed. 
That  they  have  uniformly  fiuled  in 
Buch  attempts  cannot  be  imputed  to 
want  of  genius  in  those  who  engaged 
in  them,  where  the  names  of  Michael 
Angelo,  of  Bramante,  of  Pdladio  and 
Saiuuvino,  are  to  be  found  amongst 
tile  number.  The  same  men  vrao 
were  most  successful  in  extending  the 
bounds  of  invention  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  whose  genius  was  moit 
uHcontroUed  in  these  arts,  hmve  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  copy  the  andenli 
in  architectural  design :  or  where  dtej 
have  deviated  from  them,  have  left 
perpetual  monuments  of  the  futility  of 
their  attempt  Let  us  take  wisdom 
firom  their  failure,  and  not  seek  to 
pass  limits  which  the  genius  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  Bramante  was  unable 
to  overcome. 

So  sensible  indeed  have  all  men  of 
taste  become  of  this  leading  truth  in 
architectural  design,  that  the  most 
eminent  architects  of  the  present  day 
aim  at  nothing  else  but  restoring, 
without  variation,  the  monuments  of 
antiqtuty.  The  Counter  Rooms  of 
Edinbu^h  is  exactly  copied,  so  fkr  as 
the  columns  go,  from  the  Eryctheum 
of  Athens;  the  pillars  in  Waterloo 
Place  are  taken  fh>m  the  same  model ; 
the  beautifhl  inner^gate  of  the  college 
Is  taken  from  the  lower  order  of  the 
Colyseum ;  the  portico  of  the  court  at 
Glasgow  is  copied  from  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  and  that  of  the  court  atPertii 
from  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Pestum. 
Nay,  in  the  design  which  has  been 
given  for  a  National  Monument,  the 
very  eminent  architect  who  fbrmed  it 
has  followed  entirely  the  mausoleum 
of  Adrian,  before  its  pillars  were  car- 
ried  to  the  church  of  St  Paul  beyond 
the  waUs.  In  mentioning  this,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  de- 
predating from  the  merit  of  the  very 
distinguished  artists  who  gave  these 
different  designs ;  on  the  contrary,  wf 
regard  it  as  the  highest  proof  of  tbefr 
judgment  and  taste,  that  they  have 
selected  so  well  the  model  of  their  edi- 


floes;  we  wish  only  to  guard  against 
the  ruinous  idea,  that  novelty  is  to  be 
attained  in  the  Grecian  arcnitectnfe, 
or  that  we  are  creating  new  edifices 
when  we  are  only  bonrowing  at  aecond 
hand  from  the  masters  of  antiquity. 

Now  since  such  is  the  limit  and  the 
nature  of  tlie  art,  that,  to  obtain  beau- 
ty, we  must  recur  to  the  models  of  an- 
tiquity, is  it  not  better  to  draw  at  onoe 
from  the  pure  fountain  of  Grecian  ex- 
cellence uian  lower  down,  where  the 
atream  has  been  polluted  by  the  inter- 
mixture  of  more  turbid  vratars  ?  And 
would  it  not  be  a  inroud  thing  for  this ' 
country,  that,  while  all  nations,  from 
the  time  of  Pericles,  have  concurred  in 
admiring  the  Parthenon,  in  Scodand 
alone  were  artists  to  be  found  of  suffi- 
dent  magnanimity  to  renovate  diat 
edifice,  and  a  people  to  be  met  with 
capable  of  appreciating  the  benefits 
which  would  attend  its  restoration  ? 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  Parthenon 
of  Atnens  would  lose  much  of  its  beau- 
ty by  bdnff  transferred  to  Scotland ; 
and  that  what  is  admiraUe  in  Grecian 
marble,  and  under  an  Athenian  sun, 
would  appear  very  different  in  free- 
stone, and  in  our  doudy  atmosphere. 

Those  who  make  this  observation 
are  not  duly  aware  dther  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Edinburgh  fi^eestone,  or 
of  the  qualities  on  which  the  grandeur 
of  the  Doric  ardiitecture  depends. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  where  to  be  found 
a  speaes  of  stone  more  admirably  a- 
dapted  fbr  the  purpose  of  ornamental 
architecture  than  that  which  is  to  be 
obtained  in  the  vidnity  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  of  this  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
capitals  recently  erected  there  afibrds 
sufficient  proof.  And  oertsinly  there 
IB  no  species  of  architecture  so  entirely 
independent  of  all  exterior  things,  and 
in  iniich  so  much  of  the  beauty  con- 
sists in  proportion  and  general  form 
as  the  Doric.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  ce- 
lebrated temples  of  Pestum  are  not 
only  composed  of  coarse  stone,  but 
greatly  corroded  and  injured  by  the 
effects  of  time ;  yet,  such  as  they  are, 
more  than  one  writer*  haa  given  them 
the  preference  even  to  the  o^oasal 
dome  and  splendid  marbles  of  St 
Peter's.  . 

A  more  prevalent  idea  seems  to  be, 
diat,  with  the  funds  which  may  pro- 
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bibly  be  collected  for  this  pmrpoBe^  it 
18  in  vain  to  think  of  imitating  the 
Parthenon  of  Athena ;  an  edifice  erect- 
ed  br  Pericles  in  the  days  of  his  im- 
perial splendonr,  and  with  the  aid  of 
contributions  from  all  the  subject 
■tates  in  Greece.  This  ol]r}ection  pro- 
ceeds entirely  from  a  mistaken  idea  in 
point  of  fiurt  as  to  the  expense  of  re* 
storing  tills  edifice  on  the  same  scale 
with  the  original ;  and  from  the  real 
state  of  the  &ct,  we  draw  the  strong- 
est arguments  for  its  adoption. 

The  Parthenon  could  certainly  be 
erected  on  the  Calton  Hill,  on  the 
same  dimensions  with  the  original,  for 
£40,000.  In  making  this  estimate,  we 
hare  reason  to  believe,  that  we  are  ra- 
ther bejond  than  within  the  mark.  It 
is  840  feet  long,  180  broad,  and  some- 
what under  60  feet  high.  The  reason 
of  the  expense  of  erecting  it  beingso 
small,  is,  that  its  beauty  consists  so 
much  in  form  and  proportion  which 
cost  nothing;  and  that  the  Doric  or- 
der is  so  simple  in  its  capitals  and  cor- 
nices. Now,  in  what  other  style  of 
architecture  could  we  hope  for  that 
very  limited  sum  to  fbrm  any  build- 
ing which  would  possess  a  tenth  part 
of  the  beauty,  or  interest,  by  which 
this  could  be  distinguished.  In  almost 
everr  other  order,  beauty  consists  much 
in  the  richness  of  ornament,  or  the 
profusion  of  details ;  and  without  a 
great  expenditure,  it  is  entirely  hope- 
less to  aim  at  distinction.  Such  is  the 
expense  with  which  the  rich  pinnacles 
and  itetted  work  of  the  Gothic  is  at- 
tended, that  York  Cathedral,  we  are 
told,  cost  £3,000,000 ;  and  yet  great 
cxpaise  is  unavoidable  in  that  order, 
for  it  Is  matter  of  common  observa^ 
tion,  that  without  the  richness  of  its 
details  Gothic  architecture  would  be  in 
a  great  measure  devoid  of  interest. 
St  Paul's  cost  £1,500,000  even  when  it 
was  built,  which  was  above  a  century 
ago;  and  we  have  the  authority  of 
Eustace  for  saying,  that  though  the 
marbles  of  which  it  is  composed  were 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city, 
St  Peter's  at  Rome  cost  twelve  millions 
Sterling.  No  one  can  look  for  an  in- 
stant at  the  superb  ,  facade  of  the 
Louvre,  or  at  the  portico  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Paris,  without  seeing  that  an 
edifice  of  a  similar  rich  and  fiorid  style 
would  exceed  the  probable  funds  which 
may  be  collected  for  this  undertaking. 
It  is  the  peculiar  advantage  therefore 
of  the  Done  Temple,  that  its  forms  ve 
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BO  massy  and  simple,  that  a  smalljsum, 
comparatively  speaking,  when  judi- 
ciously applied  on  such  an  edifice,  pro- 
duces a  more  imposing  e^ct,  and  goes 
fiorther  in  the  production  o£  beauty, 
than  perhaps  ten  times  the  sum,  in  a 
more  costly  style  of  building.  Of  this 
there  cannot  be  a  stronger  example 
than  is  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,  where 
the  Temple  of  Neptune  at  Pestum 
captivates  most  travellers,  even  more 
than  the  splendid  dome  of  St  Peter's  ; 
although  the  former  could  be  erected 
here  for  as  many  thousands  as  it  would 
require  millions  to  attempt  even  to 
rival  the  Utter. 

It  is  another  very  serious  considera- 
tion in  this  view,  that  if  an  edifice  be 
adopted  similar  to  any  of  the  Estab* 
lished  Churches  or  triumphal  build- 
ings in  modem  Europe,  the  inferiority 
which  it  must  exhibit  to  its  prototype 
will  immediately  occur  to  every  ob* 
server.  If  a  church  with  a  dome  be 
selected,  the  recollection  of  St  Paul's 
and  St  Peter's  will  instantly  recor  to 
the  spectator,  and  it  will  be  the  boast 
of  the  Italians,  that  the  National  Mo- 
nument of  Scotland  possesses  no  greater 
magnificence  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  ordinary  churches  in  every  city  of 
Italy.  If  the  Grothic  style  be  prefmed, 
the  unapproachable  splendour  of  the 
English  Cathedrals  will  sink  it  at  once 
into  insignificance  and  contempt  If 
the  Corinthian  or  Ionic  orders  be 
chosen,  the  magnificence  of  the  Pari- 
sian or  Venetian  edifices,  on  which  the 
riches  of  royal  magnificence,  or  the 
wealth  of  the  Imperial  Republic  have 
been  lavished,  will  occur  in  painfull 
contrast  to  the  Scottish  patriot.  It  is 
in  the  Doric  Temple  luone  that  the 
National  Monument  of  Scotland  could 
have  no  rival  in  modem  Europe ;  and 
by  availing  ourselves  of  the  rock  which 
nature  has  given  us  for  its  pedestal, 
and  the  materials  which  she  has  put 
into  our  hands  for  its  construction,  it 
is  in  our  power  to  raise  an  edifice  which 
will  attract  the  eye  of  taste  even  from 
the  splendid  facade  of  the  Louvre,  or 
the  pillared  scenery  of  Venice. 

It  is  contended  by  others,  that  the 
Calton  Hill,  if  loadM  with  this  massy 
Temple,  in  addition  to  those  which  are 
already  placed  upon  it,  would  be  too 
crowded,  or  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
edifice  would  appear  disproportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  base  on  which  it  must 
stand. 

In  regard  to  the  last  olgection^  that 
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the  magnitade  of  the  Parthenon  is 
unsoited  to  tlie  size  of  the  Calton  Hill, 
it  proceeds  entirely  on  a  misapprehen« 
pon  of  the  fact.  The  Calton  Hill  is 
in  fact  larger  than  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens ;  the  situation  which  Pericles 
and  Phidias  selected  for  the  Temple 
of  Minerva^  and  to  the  admirable 
choice  of  which  the  experience  of  two 
thousand  years  has  united  in  bearing 
testimony.  If  any  pne  will  consider 
how  small  a  proportion,  one  hundred 
yards  in  lengthy  and  fiftv  in  breadth, 
^hich  is  the  dimension  of  the  base  of 
^e  Grecian  Temple,  bears  to  the  plain 
which  forms  the  top  of  the  hiU  on 
ivhich  it  is  proposed  to  restore  the  edi- 
fice, it  will  readily  occur,  that  this  ob- 
jection is  without  foundation. 
.  In  regard  again  to  the  axgument 
which  we  have  often  heard  urg^,  that 
the  Calton  Hill  would,  by  suoi  an  ad- 
dition, become  too  crowded,  this  ap« 
E  to  us  to  be  an  objection  of  much 
une  kind,  as  if  the  proprietor  of  a 
$  were  to  refuse  to  admit  the  Ve- 
nus de  Medicis  into  his  drawing-room, 
itor  fear  of  incommoding  his  tables  and 
chairs.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  on  a  spot  so  conspicuous  as 
the  Calton  Hill,  and  set  apart,  as  it 
now  is,  for  the  purpose  of  public  or- 
nament, it  would  be  advisable,  at  any 
rate,  to  gain  the  addition  of  the  most 
beautiful  edifice  which  human  genius 
bas  ever  formed.  Even,  therefore,  if 
it  were  necessary,  in  the  attainment  of 
thi^  olyect,  to  pull  down  Nelson's  Mo- 
nument, it  would  be  a  sacrifice  worth 
maldng  for  the  end  which  is  in  view. 

Ehis  edifice,  while  it  undoubtedly  does 
;)^our  to  the  patriotism  and  public 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  is 
^  justing  blot  on  the  public  taste.  It 
was  buut  during  the  war,  before  we 
(lad  obtained  the  assistance  of  Playfair 
and  Elliot,  and  before  a  knowledge  of  ^ 
frchiitecture  had  made  any  progress 
pmongst  us.  As  it  now  stands  it  is  re- 
prded  by  every  stranger  as  a  blemish 
mK>n  the  taste  of  a  people  whose  sub- 
sequent advance  in  correct  feeling  has 
been  so  remarkable,  and  as  such  we 
believe  it  is  felt  by  every  native  who 
has  turned  his  attention  to  the  sul^ect. 
Occupying  the  finest  and  most  promi- 
nent position  in  the  city  at  the  end  of 
■  Wfiterloo  Place,  it  is  imworthy  both 
of  the  hero  to  whom  it  is  consecrated. 


QNoT. 

and  of  the  metropolis  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  ornament.  Could  we  then^ 
in  clearing  the  way  for  the  Parthenon^ 
get  rid  of  this  prominent  deformitr, 
we  would  not  only  positively  add  tne 
greatest  ornament  to  the  metropolis, 
but  ne&^tively  do  perhaps  equal  service 
by  withdrawing  its  greatest  blemish. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  natural  and 
very  laudable  prejudice  against  begin* 
ning  one  work  of  ornament  by  pulling 
down  another.  But  if  the  buildings 
which  is  to  be  removed,  while  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  an  ornament,  is  in  fact 
only  a  disgrace,  it  may  well  be  doubl- 
ed, whether  there  is  anv  policy  in  su^ 
porting  it.  Least  of  all,  is  there  any 
wisdom  in  such  a  course  of  proceeding, 
when,  by  so  doing,  we .  are  prevented 
from  raising  another  edifice,  dedicated 
to  the  same  hero,  more  worthy  of  hia 
glory,  and  more  consonant  to  the  im- 

S roved  taste  of  the  times  ?  If  Nelson  s 
ionument  were  removed,  unquestion- 
ably, the  committee  for  forming  the 
National  Monument,  would  raise  an^i 
other  pillar  to  that  great  man,  in  some 
other  central  situation ;  in  the  centre, 
for  example,  of  St  Andrews  Square. 
The  niUar  of  Antoninus  might  be  rer 
stored  there  for  £4000 ;  and  surely  all 
parties  would  concur  in  giving  a  place 
to  such  a  monument,  to  that  nero,  in 
that  fine  situation.  The  sum  thuB  enr 
pended  by  the  committee  £or  the  Na* 
tional  Monument,  would  be  in  i^st 
the  purchase  money  of  the  site  of  their 
edifice;  and  surely,  m  no  other  situa* 
tion  could  they  either  obtain  so  fine  a 
site  for  so  small  a  siun ;  or  in  any 
other  way  do  so  important  a  service  te 
the  metropolis,  as  by  withdrawing  the 
present  non-descript  monument,  and 
raising  in  its  place  one  of  those  superb 
columns,  whose  grandeur  seems  to  nave 
awed  even  the  Wborians  of  the  north 
into  respect  for  its  magnificence.  And 
dius,  whife  the  rock  of  Edinbur^ 
would  vie  with  the  Acropolis  in  tne 
matchless  glories  of  its  triumphal  edi- 
fice, the  level  extent  of  the  New  Town 
would  rival  the  plain  of  Rome,  in  the 
superb  columns  which  yet  grace  the 
memory,  and  perpetuate  the  triumphs 
of  Tngon  and  Antoninus.* 

But  though  we  are  individually  full j 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  such  e 
measure,  yet  we  anxiously  wish  it  to  be 
vnderstood,  that  the  plan  of  restoring 


*  It  is  already  detennined  to  erect  the  pillir  of  Txajan  at  the  weit  cod  of  Ihe  New 
Tlofin,  in  memory  of  Laid  l^elTiUe. 


181^.^        JlcffiorBAHi  ofiKi  PcErOiemm  in  the  Natumal  JHommeflL 


die  FtfAemm  Is  wholly  independeni  of 
any  sucli  proceeding.  We  are  in- 
tbrmed,  that  from  a  local  plan,  made 
by  Mr  Reid>  who  has  lately  visited 
Athens^  atid  ia  ititimatelv  acquainted 
with  all  the  dimensions  or  the  build- 
ing^  H  appears  that  there  acre  three 

BtFFB&EWT    srOTS    ON    THE    CAt^TOK 

HTLL,  on  either  of  which  it  might  be 
hfoOt,  witiiottt  interfering  either  with 
Nelson's  Montunent  or  xht  Astrono- 
mi«ti  Obaervatory.  To  those  who 
donbt  the  degree  in  which  the  Part 
thenon  would  ornament  our  metro- 
polu,  if  {4aced  on  that  commlmding 
sitiiation,  we  earnestly  recommend  to 
inspect  the  views  which  that  artist  has 
made  of  the  Grecian  Temple  placed 
there,  with  all  the  append^es  of  the 
edifices  at  present  existing  upon  it. 
The  publication  of  an  engraving  of 
that  design  would,  we  are  convinced, 
remove  all  hesitation  from  the  public 
mind  on  tlie  subject ;  and  such  a  mea- 
aure,  we  venture  to  suggest,  as  well 
befittinir  the  approved  taste  and  public 
t^irit  of  the  existing  committee. 

The  last  objection  which  we  have 
heard  urged  against  the  measure  for 
which  we  contend  is,  that  the  form  of 
the  Parthenon  is  inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  of  a  chtuxh  for  divine  service, 
such  aa  it  is  proposed  to  make  of  the 
National  Monument  Whether  this 
plan  will  ever  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  whether  the  funds  will  ever  a- 
mottnt  to  such  a  sum,  as  to  authorise 
the  endowing  of  clergy  for  the  pro- 
poeed  estabOshment,  may  well  be 
doabt^.  But  without  entering  into 
that  question,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  a  room  of  such  great  di- 
mensions as  the  interior  of  ue  Par- 
thenon would  afford,  upwards  of 
900  feet  long,  and  nearly  60  high, 
with  an  arched  roof,  and  capable  of 
hebig  lighted  entirely  from  the  top, 
the  genius  of  our  modem  architects 
might  surely  create  a  church  of  the 
moat  magnificent  form  and  the  finest 
proportions.  Here,  then,  is  the  place 
where  the  senius  of  our  own  country 
has  an  ample  field  for  exerting  itself. 
Let  die  exterior  of  the  building  be 
taken  from  the  work  of  Phidias,  and 
let  its  interior  be  wholly  modelled  by 
modem  artista.  Let  the  genius  of  an- 
tiouity,  and  of  our  times,  be  brought 
fairly  in  competition ;  and,  like  rival 
beauties  side  by  side,  let  the  most  per- 
fect bear  off  the  prize.  It  is  by  so  do- 
ing that  we  can  best  rouse  the  exertions 


of  modem  geniUs ;  it  is  by  putting  be^ 
fbre  their  eyes  the  perf^tion  of  and- 
ouity  that  we  are  most  likely  to  inspire 
tnem  with  its  spirit ;  it  is  by  compel* 
ling  them  to  enter  the  lists  witiiso  re« 
doubted  a  rival,  that  we  are  most 
likely  to  secure  for  them  the  victory. 
And  if  it  shall  be  found,  that  the  inte- 
rior bears  away  the  prize,  even  from  the 
exterior  design  of  Phidias,  no  one  will 
more  sincerely  rejoice  in  it  than  our- 
selves, or  feel  more  deeply  the  triumph 
of  modem  over  ancient  art. 

Should  the  Parthenon  be  selected  zA 
the  model  of  the  National  Monument^ 
we  are  convinced  the  public  taste 
would  soon  fix  on  the  Calton  Hill  as 
the  spot  alone  fitted  fbr  its  adoption, 
as  the  form  of  the  Doric  temple,  grand 
and  imposing  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
sinks  into  insignificance  on  a  plain. 
Of  this  the  superiority  of  the  effects  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athena,  both 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  which  stand  in 
the  plain,  is  a  sufficient  demonstra- 
tion. The  Greeks  always  chose,  where 
they  had  it  in  their  power,  a  rocky  emi- 
nence for  their  temples :  and  the  taste 
of  such  men,  unequalled  in  the  per- 
fection of  their  designs,  and  best  qua* 
lified  to  judge  of  the  situations  adapt- 
ed for  their  own  architecture,  is  not 
lightly  to  be  rejected.  In  fact,  the  spire 
or  the  dome  seem  fitted  to  give  digni- 
ty and  variety  to  level  cities,  while  the 
massy  form  and  open  pillars  of  the 
Doric  temple  are  adapted  for  the  sum- 
mit of  emmences,  where  their  weight 
is  relieved  by  the  light  seen  through 
their  interstices,  and  the  unity  of  ef- 
fect arising  firom  the  similarity  of  their 
sides  is  brought  into  view.  Imagina- 
tion can  hardly  conceive  the  addition 
which  such  an  edifice  would  make  to 
the  beauty  of  the  city,  whether  seen 
when  its  noble  outiine  was  first  illumi- 
nated by  the  light  of  the  morning  sk^r, 
or  where  its  western  front  fiamed  in 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  And  it  is 
no  trivial  matter  that,  while  the  Na« 
tional  Monument,  placed  on  any  other 
situation  would  adorn  only  a  particu^ 
lar  quarter  of  the  city,  and  augment 
the  splendour  of  a  sing^  street,  placed 
on  ttuit  superb  eminence  it  would  be 
seen  on  every  side,  and  form  the  great* 
est  ornament  of  every  landscape. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  avoid  call* 
ing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
great  addition  which  the  selection  of 
such  a  model  as  the  Parthenon  would 
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undoubtedly  make  to  the  amount  of 
eubficriptions  that  aze  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived. It  is  from  uncertainty  as  to 
the  plan  which  is  to  be  followed,  and 
from  hesitation  as  to  the  eventual  or- 
nament which  the  proposed  edifice 
would  make  to  the  Scottish  metropo- 
lis^ that  the  backwardness  of  the  pub- 
lic has  hitherto  arisen.  Let  this  im- 
certainty  be  removed,  and  the  effect^ 
we  may  reasonably  hope,  will  cease 
also.  If  it  were  once  universally 
known  that  the  Parthenon  was  select- 
ed as  the  model  of  the  edifice  to  be 
raised,  the  minds  of  our  higher  class- 
es, already  warmed  by  foreign  travel- 
ling, and  interested  by  classical  asso- 
ciations, in  such  an  undertaking,  would 
become  ardently  engaged  in  the  cause. 
None  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
that  ancient  edifice;  none  even  who 


had  been  inspired  by  the  venerable 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  'would  with-' 
hold  their  assistance.  There  is  no 
traveller  who  does  not  dwell  with  rap- 
ture on  the  recollection  of  the  Acro- 
polis; there  is  none  who  does  not 
mark  the  Calton  Hill  as  the  spot  maric- 
ed  out  for  its  restoration.  In  such  an 
attempt  we  might  reasonably  antici- 
pate assistance  beyond  our  own  coun- 
try ;  and  the  English  youth,  already 
so  honourably  distinguished  by  tkeir 
classical  enthusiasm— their  indefati^;a- 
ble  zeal  in  travelling-— and  their  in- 
creasing taste  in  the  fine  arts,  would 
hasten  to  contribute  their  share  to- 
wards an  undertaking  in  the  success  of 
which  so  many  of  the  finest,  as  well 
as  the  most  delightful  ftelings  of  our 
nature,  are  interested. 


ALASTOa ; 


Oa,  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SOLITUDE  :    AND  OTHBE  POEMS. 
BY  FERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.* 


We  believe  this  little  volume  to  be 
Mr  Shelley's  first  publication;  and 
such  of  our  readers  as  have  been  struck 
by  the  power  and  splendour  of  genius 
displayed  in  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  and 

Sthe  fVequent  tenderness  and  pathos 
"  Rosalind  and  Helen,"  will  be 
glad  to  observe  some  of  the  earliest 
efforts  of  a  mind  destined,  in  our  opi- 
nion, under  due  discipline  and  self- 
management,  to  achieve  great  things 
in  poetry.  It  must  be  encouraging  to 
those  who,  like  us,  cherish  high  hopes 
of  this  gifted  but  wayward  young  man, 
to  see  what  advances  his  intellect  has 
made  within  these  few  years,  and  to 
compare  its  powerftil,  though  still  im- 
pofect  display,  in  his  principal  poem 
with  its  first  gleamings  and  irradia- 
tions throughout  this  production  al- 
most of  bis  boyhood.  In  a  short 
preface,  written  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm and  much  of  the  presumption  of 
youth,  Mr  Shelley  gives  a  short  ex- 
planation of  the  subject  of  "  Alastor ; 
or,  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,"  which  we 
cannot  say  throws  any  very  great  light 
upon  it,  but  without  which,  the  poem 
would  be,  we  suspect,  altogether  un- 
intelligible to  ordinary  readers.  Mr 
Shelley  is  too  fond  of  allegories ;  and 
a  great  genius  like  his  should  scorn, 
now  that  it  has  reached  the  maturity 


of  manhood,  to  adopt  a  species  of  poe- 
try in  which  the  difficulties  of  the  art 
may  be  so  conveniently  blinked,  and 
weakness  find  so  easy  a  refuge  in  ob- 
scurity. 

'*  The  poem,  entitled  *'  Akutor,**  may 
be  considered  as  allegorical  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  situations  of  the  human 
mind.  It  represents  a  youth  of  oneorrupt- 
ed  feelings  and  adventurous  genius  led  toh 
by  an  imagination  inflamed  and  punfied 
thnnigh  familiarity  with  all  that  is  excellent 
and  majestic,  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
universe.  He  drinlcs  deep  of  the  fountains 
of  knowledge,  and  is  stiU  insatiate.    The 

3ificence  and  beautjr  of  the  external 
sinks  profoundly  into  the  frame  of 
his  conceptions,  and  afrords  to  their  modifi- 
cations a  variety  not  to  he  exhausted.  So 
long  as  it  is  possible  for  his  desires  to  point 
towards  objects  thus  infinite  and  i 


ed,  he  is  joyous,  and  tranquil,  and  sdf-poi« 
sessed.  But  the  period  arrives  when  tfaeie 
objects  cease  to  suffice.  His  mind  is  at 
length  suddenly  awakened  and  thirsts  for 
intercourse  with  an  intelligence  similar  to 
itself.  He  images  to  himself  the  Being 
whomheloveSi  Conversant  with  specula- 
tions of  the  sublimest  and  most  perfect  na- 
tures, the  vision  in  which  he  embodies  his 
own  imaginatbns  imites  all  of  wonderful, 
or  wise,  or  beautiful,  which  the  poet,  the 
philosopher,  or  the  lover  could  depicture. 
The  intellectual  faculties,  the  imagmation, 
the  functions  of  sense,  have  their  respective 
requisitions  on  the  qrmpathy  of  corr^pond- 


*  LoDdso,  Baldwin,  Cradodc,  &  Joy,  and  Carpenter  &  Sons.    1816. 


1610.] 
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bg  poven  in  other  human  beings.  The 
Poec  is  represented  as  uniting  these  requisi- 
tioiu.  snd  attaching  them  to  asi&gleimage. 
He  Keks  in  vam  for  a  prototype  of  his  oon- 
ceptioo.  Blasted  by  his  disappointment^  he 
dcBcads  to  an  untimely  gTa?e." 

Oar  readers  will  not  expect,  from 
this  somewhat  dim  enunciation,  at  all 
times  to  see  the  drift  of  this  wild 
poem ;  but  we  think  they  will  feel, 
notwithstanding,  that  there  is  the 
light  of  poetry  even  in  the  darkness  of 
Mr  Shelley's  imagination.  Alastor  is 
thus  first  introduced  to  our  notice. 

By  solemn  vision,  and  bright  silver  dream. 
His  infimc^  was  nurtured.    Every  sight 
And  sound  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambient 

•ir. 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impulses. 
Tlie  fountains  of  divine  philosophy 
Fled  not  his  thirsting  lips,  and  all  of  great. 
Or  good,  or  lovely,  which  the  sacred  past 
In  truth  or  fid>le  consecrates,  he  felt 
And  knew.  When  early  youth  had  past,  he 

left 
Hk  eold  fireside  and  alienated  home 
To  seek  strange  truths  in  undiscovered  lands. 
Many  a  wide  waste  and  tangled  wildnemess 
Hasiuredhisfearlesssteps:  and  he  has  bought 
With  his  sweet  voice  and  eyes,  from  savage 

men. 
His  rest  and  food.  Nature's  most  secret  steps 
He  like  her  shadow  has  pursued. 

He  is  then  described  as  Tilting 
Tokanoes,  lakes  of  bituraeiy^^ves 
winding  among  the  springs  of  fire,  and 
starry  domes  of  diamor-ja  and  gold, 
nipported  by  crystal  crj^^nins,  and  a- 
dcmed   with    shrm^JTof  pearl   and 


thrones  of  chi 
pilgrimage  no  i 
JO  on  account 
intdligible 
neralogical  SDi 
and  on 
of  our 
Ills  route 
ini 


ite— a  magnificent 

Ebt,  and  not  the  less 

its  being  rather  un- 

i  completing  his  mi- 

;eological  observations, 

ling  from -the  interior 

into  the  upper  regions, 

to  our  taste,  much  more 

worthy  of  a  poet. 


'Babyil 


and 

His  wandering  step 
,j  high  thoughte,  has  visited 
I  ruins  of  the  days  of  old : 
I  Tyre,  and  Balbec,  and  the  waste 
d  Jerusalem,  the  fallen  towers 
,  the  eternal  pyramids, 

Thebes,  and  whatsoe'er  of 


Scnpcndoos 
Of  more  than 
watch 
^^n»  Zodiac's  hraxoi 


alabaster  obeUsk, 
»,  or  mutilated  sphynx, 
in  her  desert  hdls 

the  ruined  temples  there, 
(,  and  wild  images 
where  marble  daemons 

my"        ^stery,  and  dead  men 


Hang  their  mute  tlioaglits  on  te  mnte  walls 

around, 
He  lingered,  poring  on  memonals 
Of  the  world's  youth,  through  the  long  burn- 
ing day 
Gazed  on  those  speediless  shapes,  nor,  when 

the  moon 
FiUed  the  mysterknis  halls  with  floating 

shades 
Suspended  he  that  task,  but  ever  gazed  ^ 
And  gazed,  till  meaning  on  his  vacant  mind 
Flashed  like  strong  inspiration,  and  he  saw 
The  thrilling  secreU  of  the  birth  of  tune. 

During  the  soul-rapt  enthusiasm  of 
these  mystic  and  magnificent  wander- 
ings, Aiastor  has  no  time  to  fall  in 
love ;  but  we  are  given  to  understand 
that,  wherever  he  roams,  he  inspires  it. 
There  is  much  beauty  in  this  picture. 
Meanwhile  an  Arab  maiden  brought  his 
food. 
Her  daUy  nortion,  from  her  father's  tent. 
And  spread  her  matting  for  his  couch,  and 

stole 
From  duties  and  repose  to  tend  his  steps  s-« 
Enamoured,  yet  not  daring  for  deep  awe 
To  speak  her  love :— and  watched  his  night- 
ly sleep. 
Sleepless  herself,  to  gaze  upon  his  Ups 
Parted  in  slumbe^  whence  the  regular  breath 
Of  innocenj^iur^ams  arose  i  then,  when  led 

^  paler  the  pale  moon,  to  her  cold  home 
Wadered,  and  wan,  and  panting,  she  re- 
turned. 
This  poor   Arabian   maid  has  no 
power  to  detain  him,  and 
The  poet  wandering  on,  through  Arabic 
And  Pmia,  and  the  wdd  C«?°»*°?^^; 
And  o'er  the  aerial  mountams  whidx  pour 

down  .  . 

Indus  and  Oxus  from  their  icy  caves. 
In  joy  and  exultation  held  his  way. 

At  last,  as  he  lies  asleep  in  the  lone- 
liest and  loveliest  dell  in  the  Vale  of 
Cashmire,  a  vision  comes  upon  him, 
bringing  with  it  a  dream  of  hopes  never 

felt  before,  n^  «.:j 

He  dreamed  a  veiled  maid 

Sate  near  him,  talking  i«».lo^J?\f*^^ 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  wul 
Heardinthecahnofthought;  itsmuaclong. 
Like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breezes, 

held 
Hu  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of  many-colouied  woof  and  shiftmg  im«. 
Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were  ner 

theme,  ,     

And  lofty  hopes  of  ^vmc  hbcrty, 
Thoughts  the  most  dear  to  him,  and  poesy, 
Hcrsdfapoct.    Soon  the  solemn  mood 
Wte  jnitTmind  kindled  through  all  her 
frame 


A  permeating  fire :  wfid  n«?^  *«J„,^ 
«.*~_._-j    ^th  voice  stifled  m  tremulous 


She  raised, 
sobs 
Subdued  by  its  own  pathos 


her  fsir  hands 


JUtUtor;  or,  <iW  SfMt  efSMhide. 


ISO 

WavImM  tloBBt  fWMpnif  ninn  MMM  ttruige 

harp 
Stnnge  symphony,  and  in  their  bnncliing 


O^Of. 


The  doquent  blood  told  an  ineflfkble  tale. 
The  beating  of  her  heart  wai  heard  to  fill 
The  pauses  of  her  music,  and  her  breath 
Tumultously  acanded  with  those  fits 
Of  intermitted  song. 

In  an  agony  of  passion,  he  grasps 
the  beautiful  phantom  in  his  anns; 
but  awaking  in  that  delirium,  finds 
himself  alone  in  the  now  desolate 
loveliness  of  nature.  A  fire  is  now  in 
his  life's  blood,  and  he  is  carried  along, 
fit)m  clime  to  dime,  on  the  tempest  of 
his  own  soul. 

He  wandered  on 
Tin  vast  Aomos  seen  firom  Petra's  steep 
Hung  o*er  the  low  horiaon  like  a  doud ; 
Through  Balk,  and  where  the  desolated  tombs 
Of  Pardnaii  kings  natter  to  every  wind  ' 
Their  wasting  dust,  wildly  he  wandered  on; 
Day  after  day,  a  weary  waste  of  hours, 
Besrtngf  within  his  life  the  broo^g  care 
That  ever  fed  on  its  decaying  flame. 

At  length  upon  the  lone  Chorasmian  shore 
He  paused,  a  wide  and  melancholy  waste 


A  wandering  itMttn  or  windt 
Bnatfaed  ftom  the  west,  has  caught  the  ex- 
panded sail. 
And,  lo !  widi  gentle  motion,  between  bmks 
Of  OMMsy  slope,  and  on  a  ^huad  stream. 
Beneath  a  woven  grove  it  sails,  and,  hark ! 
The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  far  roar. 
With  the  breeze  murmuiing  in  the  musical 

woods. 
Where  the  embowering  trees  recede,  andleave 
A  little  space  of  green  expanse,  the  cove 
Is  dosed  by  meetmg  banks,  wboae  ycUow 

flpwers 
For  ever  gaze  on  their  own  drooping  eyes. 
Reflected  in  the  a]^stal  calm.    The  wave 
Of  the  boat's  motion  marred  their  pensive 

task, 
Whidi  nought  but  vagrant  biid,  or  wantoo 

wind. 
Or  fallmg  spear-grass,  or  their  own  decay 
Had  e*er  disturbed  before. 

Here  some  mysterious  influences 
seem  breathed  from  the  spirit  of  nature 
over  Alastor's  soul,  and  its  agitation 
to  sink  into  a  sort  of  melancholy  calm. 
The  following  description,  though  ra« 
ther  too  much  laboured,  in  the  unsatiB* 
fled  prodigality  of  opulent  youdi,  im. 


He  paused,  a  wide  and  mdanchdy  waste  n«i  proaigaiity  oi  opulent  youtli,  i 
Of  putrid  marshes.  A  strong  impulse  urged  beyond  doubt,  most  highly  poetical. 
His  steps  to  the  sea-«hor&-  A  swan  was  there.  Th*  untmAn^  «in 


His  steps  to  the  sea-chore^-  4  swan  was  there. 
Beside  a  sluggish  stream  amoilg^be  reeds. 
It  rose  as  he  approached,  and  wRlK^trong 
wings  *^*^ 

Scahngthe  upwaid  sky,  bent  its  bright  course 

High  over  the  immeasurable  main. 

His  eyes  pursued  ito  flight— ••  Thou  hast  a 

home, 
Brautiftil  bird;  thou  voyagest  to  thine  home, 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  downy 

neck  ' 

With  thine,  and  welcome  thyretum  with  eves 
Bright  m  the  lustre  of  iheir  own  fond  joy. 
And  what  am  I  that  I  should  Unger  here. 
With  voice  fitf  sweeter  than  thy  dyioir  notes. 
Spmt  more  vast  than  thine,  fiamemore  at! 

tuned 

To  beauty,  wastinff  these  surpassing  powers 

Inthecteafair,to&blindeaSriS£«vS 
That  edioes  not  my  thoughts  ?" 

Just  as  he  finishes  his  exclamation, 
he  sees  a  little  shallop  floaUng  nea^ 
the  shore,  and  a  restless  impulse  urces 
him  to  embark,  ** 


The  noonday  sun 
Now  dione  upon  the  fbrest,  one  vast  mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  nuignifi- 

cence 

row  vale  embosoms.     There,  huge 
», 

the  dark  base  of  their  aery  xodca 
Mockin^ltepioans,  respond  and  roar  for  ever. 
The  meetin^^tp"«^*»  "^  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twflightXf  *«  P°^'«  P**>»  »•  *«^ 
By  love,  or  dreaiSVP^'  ^  mwhtier Death, 
He  sought  in  Nati  ^  "  ^^'"^  ^*""*   "^^ 

bank,  m      ^ 

Her  cradle,  and  his  septf**"*-    ^i?  ^ 

And  dark  the  shades  aMiK^  Theoak, 

Expanding  its  immense  anS  ""^  "^ 

Embraces  the  light  beechTV  ?*  PX™"*^ 

Of  the  taU  cedar  overardjingV"?*^  , 
x#-^  — 1 ,  ...   »'»Mi  far  hdow, 

lenld  sky. 


Most  solemn  domes  within, , 
Like  douds  suspended  in  an  «.., 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating 
Tremulous  and  pale.      Like 

pents,  dothed  , 

In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  parasi 
Starred  with  ten  thousand  " 

around 


hang 


And  meet  lone  Death  on  the  drear  ocean*s 

waste;  «««o«»is  ^^^^  . 

For  wdl  he  knew  Aat  mighty  Shadow  kn-es    ^*^  8»y  trunks,  and,  as  gamespmtj 
The  slimy  caverns  of  the  populous  deep»         *«.-*^    *^?'  I 

♦1.^1^^  *^^"?  ^"  *^™  ^'  "Storm,  till 
the  shallop  is  driven  into  a  cavern  in 
the  "  etherial  cliflTs  of  Caucasus."  It 
IS  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  his  sub- 
montane voyage  should  be  very  dis- 
tonctly  described,  and  we  lose  sight  of 
Alastor  and  his  pinnace,  in  dark  and 


,  flow 


With  gentle  meanings,  and  most 

wiles, 
Pdd  their  beams  round  the  hi 

that  love, 
These  twine  their  tendrils 

boughs 


shiiknts* 

Imnooent 

I  of  those 

the  wedded 


:r'"*,    ;  TujTHgc  anouiQ  oe  very  dis-    ,,  . .    """«"«  ^i|r     ,.«,i-.,-- 


lawns 


1810.;] 
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Beneath  <iiese  cuonies  extend  their  fwellf* 
Fngrant  with  penumed  herbs,  and  eyed 

with  blooms 
Minute  yet  beautifuL    One  darkest  glen 
Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk-rose,  twined 

with  jasmine, 
A  eoul-dissolving  odour,  to  invite 
To  some  more  tovely  mystery.    Through 

the  dcU, 
Silence  and  Twilight  here,  twin-sisters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the 

shades, 
like  TapoBOos  diapes  half  seen ;  beyond,  a 

well, 
Duk,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent 

wave, 
Imaises  all  the  woven  booghs  above, 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speek 
Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  their  chasms ; 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  foliaged  lattice  twinkling  fair. 
Or,  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon. 
Or  gorgeous  insect  floating  motionless, 
Unoonscknis  of  the  dav,  ere  yet  )iis  wings 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  die  gaze  of 

noon. 

In  this  sublime  solitude,  his  worn- 
out  being  is  felt  to  be  interfused  wid& 
that  of  nature  itself,  and^  at  the  same 
time,  there  blends  with  his  dying  de- 
light a  profound  remembrance  of  that 
momentary  vision  that  flashed  upon 
his  soul,  and  filled  his  longing  heart, 
in  the  Vale  of  Cashmure. 

—When  his  regard 
Wat  XHsed  by  intense  pensivene8S,^-.two 

eyes. 
Two  starry  eyes,  hung  in  the  gloom  of 

thought. 
And  seemed  with  their  serene  and  azure 

To  beckon  him. 

He  now  feels  the  dark  approaching 
consciousness  of  death — and  we  think 
the  following  address  to  a  stream,  on 
whose  banks  the  youth  is  lying,  con- 
tains a  wild,  and  solemn,  and  mysteri- 
ous foreboding  of  dissolution. 

O  stream  I 
Whose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound. 
Whither  do  thy  m  vsterious  waters  tend  ? 
Thou  imagest  my  life.  Thy  darksome  still- 


JJathr;  or,  Hu  Spkit  qfSoUludt. 

The  beauty  of  the  woods  i,..,„„  „^ 
to  decay,  and  there  is  a  gradual  but 
ghastly  change  all  around,  which  is 
described  by  a  very  fine  image. 

For,  as  fast  years  flow  away. 
The  smooth   brow  gathers,  and  the  >ift«T 

grows  thin 
And  white,  and  where  irradiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs :— so  from  his 

steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beautifol 

shade 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  aU  their  odoioog 

winds 
And  musical  motions. 

The  stream,  on  whose  banks  he 
strays,  leads  him  into  a  dreadful  Lmd> 
where  all  is  wrapped  in  the  dimness 
and  thunder  of  fear ;  but  the  pilgrim's 
dreary  travel  ends  in  peace.  For, 
One  silent  nook 
Was  there.    Even  on  the  edge  of  that  vast 

numntain, 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  iaUen  rocks. 
It  overiooked  in  iu  serenity 
The  dark  earth,  and  the  bending  vault  of 


Thy  dazzling  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow 

gulphs, 
Thy  searchless  fountain,  and  invisible  course 
Have  each  their  type  m  me :  and  the  wide 

•ky. 
And  measureleas  ocean  may  dedare  as  soon 
What  oozy  cavern  or  what  wandering  doud 
Contains  thy  waters,  as  the  universe 
Tell  where  these  hving  thoughts  reside, 

when  stretched 
Upon  thy  flowers  my  bloodless  limbs  shall 


r  the  passing  wind  I 


Soon  as  his  feet  fall  on  the  thresh- 
old  of  this  green  recess,  the  wanderer 
feels  that  his  last  hour  is  come.  There 
is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  Poem  which 
does  not  partake  of  a  character  of  ex- 
travagance— ^and  probably  many  of  our 
readers  may  have  felt  this  to  be  the 
case  in  our  extracts,  even  more  than 
ourselves.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  can- 
not but  think  that  there  is  great  sub- 
limity in  the  death  scene. 

He  did  place 
His  pale  lean  hand  upon  the  rugged  trunk 
Of  the  old  pine.    Upon  an  ivieo^ne 
Redmed  his  hmguid  head,  his  limbs  did  rest. 
Diffused  and  motionless  on  the  smoodi  brink 
Of  that  obscurest  chasm ;— and  thus  he  lay^ 
Surrendering  to  their  final  impulses 
The  hovering  powers  of  life.     Hope  and 

despair. 
The  torturers,  slept ;  no  mortal  pain  or  fear 
Marred  his  repose ;  the  influxes  of  sense. 
And  his  own  being  unalloyed  by  pain, 
Yet  feebler  and  more  feeble,  cahnly  fed 
The  stream  of  thought,  till  he  lay  breathing 

there 
At  peace,  and  faintly  smiling : — ^hislast  sight 
Was  the  great  moon,  whidi  o*er  the  western 

line 
Of  the  wide  world  her  mighty  horn  suspended. 
With  whose  dun  beams  inwoven  darkness 

seemed 
To  mingle.    Now  upon  the  jagged  hills 
It  rests,  and  still  as  me  dividedframe 
Of  the  vast  meteor  sunk,  the  Poet's  Uknd, 
That  ever  beat  in  mystic  sympathy 
With  nature*s  ebb  and  flow,  grew  feebler  stilk 
And  when  two  lessening  pomts  of  light  alone 
Gleamed  thro*  the  darknessythe  alternate  gasp 


169 

Of  hb  Aunt  xe^ndmi  teuce  did  fdr 

The  Btiignatf  tugbt :— till  the  minutest  xajr 
Was  quenched,  thepfdie  yet  lingeied  in  his 

heart 
It  pansed-^t  fluttered.    Buti^en  hearen 

xemained 
Utterly  black,  the  murky  shades  involved 
An  image,  silent,  cold,  and  motionless. 
As  their  own  voiceless  earth  and  vacant  air* 
Even  as  a  vapour  fed  with  golden  beams 
That  ministered  on  sunlight,  ere  the  west 
Edipses  it,  was  now  that  wonderous  frame- 
No  seme,  no  motion,  no  divinity—- 
A  firagile  lute,  on  whose  harmonious  strings 
The  breath  of  heaven  did  wander— a  brigfat 


AUuhr;  or,  the  SpHt  qfSoHiude. 


PCOT. 


Once  fed  with  many-vmced  waves— a  dream 
Of  youth,  which   night   and  Ume   have 

quenched  for  ever, 
SUU*  dark,  and  dry,  and  unremembered  now. 

Several  of  the  smaller  poems  con- 
tain beauties  of  no  ordinary  kind— 
but  they  are  almost  all  liable  to  the 
charge  of  yagaeness  and  obscurity. — 
Mr  Shelley's  imagination  is  enamour- 
ed of  dreams  of  death;  and  he  loves 
to  strike  his  harp  among  the  tombs. 

There  It  no  Work,  nor  Device,  nor  Knowledge, 
nor  Wiidom,  in  the  Grave,  whiUier  thou  goesL 
EtxUsiastet, 

Ihe  pale,  the  cold,  and  the  moony  smUe 

Wnich  the  meteor  beam  of  a  starless  nif^t 
Sheds  on  a  lonely  and  sea-girt  isle, 
Ere  the  dawning  of  mom's  undoubted 
light. 
Is  the  flame  of  life  so  fickle  and  wan 
That  flits  round  our  steps  till  their  strength 
is  gone. 

O  man !  hold  thee  on  in  courage  of  soul 
Through  the  stormy  shades  of  thy  world* 
ly  way. 
And  the  billows  of  cloud  that  around  thee 
roll 
Shall  sleep  in  the  light  of  a  wondrous  day. 
When  hell  and  heaven  shall  leave  thee  free 
To  the  universe  of  destiny. 

This  world  is  the  nurse  of  all  we  know. 
This  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  fed. 

And  the  coming  of  death  ii  a  fearful  blow 
To  a  brain  unenoompassed  with  nerves  of 

sted; 
When  all  that  we  know,  or  fed,  or  see. 

Shall  pass  like  an  unreal  mystery. 

The  secret  things  of  the  grave  are  there. 
Where  all  but  this  frame  must  surely  be. 

Though  the  fine- wrought  eye  and  the  won- 
drous ear 
Ko  longer  will  live  to  hear  or  to  see 

All  that  is  great  and  all  that  is  strange 

In  the  bounidless  realm  of  unending  change* 

Who  tdleth  a  tale  of  unspeaking  death  ? 
Who  lifteth  the  veil  of  what  is  to  come  ? 
Who  painteth  the  shadows  that  are  beneath 
The  wide-winding  caves  of  the  peopled 
tombJ 


Or  united!  the  hopes  of  what  shall  be 
With  the  fears  and  the  love  for  that  which 
we  see? 

There  breathes  over  the  following 
scene,  a  spirit  of  deep,  solemn^  and 
mournful  repose. 

A  SUXXSa-EVENIirO  CRUECH-TARDy 

The  wind  has  swept  from  the  wide  atmoa- 

phere 
Each  vapour  that  obscured  the  sunset's  xa^ ; 
And  paUid  evening  twines  its  beaming  hur 
In  duskier  braids  around  the  languid  eyes 

of  day : 
Silence  and  twilight,  unbdoved  of  men. 
Creep  hand  in   nand  from  yon  obscurest 

glen. 

They  breathe  their  spells  towards  depart- 
ing day. 

Encompassing  the  earth,  air,  stars,  and  sea  ; 

Light,  sound,  and  motion  own  the  potent 
sway. 

Responding  to  the  charm  with  its  own  mys- 
tery. 

The  winds  are  still,  or  the  dry  diurdi-tower 
grass 

Knows  not  their  gende  motions  as  Aegr  pass. 

Thou  too,  aerial  Pile !  whose  jminacles 
Point  from  one  shrine  like  pyramids  of  fire, 
Obevest  in  silence  their  sweet  solemn  spells, 
CloUiing  in  hues  of  heaven  thy  dim  and  dis- 
tant sjnre. 
Around  whose  lessening  and  invisible  height 
Gather  among  the  stars  the  clouds  of  night. 

The  dead  are  deeping  in  their  sepulchres  s 
And,  mouldering  as  they  deep,  a  thrilling 

sound 
Half  sense,  half  thought,  among  the  daik^ 

ness  stirs, 
Breathed  from  their  wonny  beds  all  living 

things  around. 
And  mingling  with  the  stiU  night  and  mute 

dcy 
Its  awful  hush  is  fdt  inaudibly. 

Thus  sdenmized    and   softened,  death  is 

mild 
And  terrorless  as  this  serenest  night : 
Here  could  I   hope,  like  some  enquiring 

child 
Sporting  on  graves,  that  deaihdid  hide  from 

human  nght 
Sweet  secrets,  or  beside  its  breathless  deep 
That  loveliest  dreams  perpetual  watdidid 

keep. 

Long  as  our  extracts  have  been,  we 
must  fiiid  room  for  one  more,  from  a 
strange  and  unintelligible  fh^ent  of 
a  poem,  entitled  "  The  Dsmon  of  the 
World. '    It  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

How  wonderful  is  Death, 
Death  and  his  brother  Slero ! 
One  pale  as  yonder  wan  and  homed  moon^ 
With  lips  of  luzid  blue, 
1 


int.^ 


AkOm^S  cr,a$%!iriitf8biihidt. 


TkeodHr^bvinirfttttevtel  mprii» 
When  thnned  on  oeaui*a  imn 
Ic  Iwwlhes  Of cf  the  worid  i 
Yflt  bodi  w  punng  ttniige  and  wondccftil  I 
Hadb  then  tne  iran«aoeptered  Skdetoii, 
Whoee  rdgn  ti  in  the  tainted  araulcfarei, 
T6  the  hdl  dogs  that  ooudi  beneath  his 

duone 
CMk  dMt  mi  pity?    Moat  that  divhieit 

fccniy 

WUch  love  and  adminitifln  eannat  rigw 
Wkbewt  a  beathtg  heait.  vhote  aanre  Telna 
Steal  like  dark  stMnnff  along  a  field  of  enowy 
WboK  outline  it  as  fair  aa  marble  clothed 
In  fight  oi  aome  nibfimest  mind*  decay  ? 

Nor  patrefiiction*0  breath 
Lenve  aught  of  this  pare  spectade 
Bttt  kathaomenett  and  ruin  ?*^ 
Spare  audit  but  a  dark  theme* 
On  wfaidi  the  fighiest  heart  miaiht  monHie  P 
Or  ia  it  but  that  downy»wingad  dtmbeia 
Hmw  channed  their  muae  oojr  fiilenee  naa)r 
iMTlicb 
To  watch  their  own  rcpoee  ? 
Win  they,  when  morning**  beam 
Flowi  through  those  wells  of  light, 
Scdc  fior  ftom  noise  and  day  some  western 
csTe, 


nuaing  winds 

A  loISnc  mnmnir  weave  ?— . 

lantfae^  not  sleep 

The  dreamless  sleep  of  death : 
Nor  in  her  moonlight  chamber  silently 
Doth  Henry  hear  her  regular  pulses  throb. 

Or  mark  her  delicate  cheek 
^▼stn  mterchange  of  hues  mode  uie  broad 

OutwatchiDg  weary  night, 
W^idiont  assured  luwaid. 


Oa 


Her  dewy  eyes  are  dosed  s 
their  transhieent  Uds,  whose 


tcxtoiciine 
hides  the  dark  blue  orba  that  bum 


With  unapparent  fire, 

The  baby  Sleep  is  piQowed : 

Her  golden  tresses  Aade 

The  beaimi*s  stahilesB  pride. 
Twining  like  tendrils  of  the  ] 

Aiouad  n  marble  column* 

"VfQ  beg  leaw,  in  oonckuion,  to  mv 
a  few  woras  about  the  treatment  wbien 
Mr  Shelley  has,  in  his  poetical  charac- 
ter, reoeiyed  from  the  frablic.  By  our 
periodioftl  critics  he  has  either  been  en- 
tirely oyerlooked>  or  slightingly  notic- 
ed, or  grossly  abused.  There  is  not  so 
miBch  to  find  fkult  with  in  the  mere 
silence  of  critics ;  hat  we  do  not  hesi-* 
t«te  to  icy,  with  all  dne  respect  for  the 

fenenl  cluncter  of  that  journal,  that 
Ir  ShdJey  has  been  infamously  and 
ftCupkUy  treated  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view. His  Reyiewer  there,  whoeyer 
he  is,  does  not  shew  himself  a  man 
of  such  lofty  principles  os  to  en- 
title him  to  ride  the  high  horse  in  oon- 
Voi..  VI. 
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with  the  author  of  tlie  Revolt  of 
tslaim  And  nHien  one  compares  the 
yis  incrtisB  of  his  motionless  prose  with 
the  '«  eagle-winged  nntuna"  of  Mr 
SheUer's  poetry,  one  ooea  not  diink 
indeed  of  Salaa  repnmng  Sin,  hut  one 
does  think,  we  will  say  it  in  phua 
words  and  widioat  a igore,  of  adunee 
racing  a  nan  of  genius.  If  that  crilie 
does  not  know  that  Mr  Shelley  ii  a 
poH,  ahMoet  in  the  very  highest  i 


of  that  mysterious  word,  then,  we  ap» 
all  thoae  whom  we  have  i 


peal  to  _     

bled  to  Judge  fbr  themeelyes,  if  he  be 
not  unfit  to  speak  of  poetry  beftire  the 
people  of  Enfliand.  If  he  doss  know 
that  Mr  Shelley  ii  a  great  poet,  what 
manner  of  man  is  he  who,  widi  such 
ooMyiction,  brings  himself,  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  to  admit  that  th«e  is 
any  beauty  ataU  m  Mr  Shdle/s  writ, 
ings,  and  is  happy  to  nass  that  admis* 
sion  off  with  an  accidental  and  nig* 
gerdly  phrase  of  yague  and  yaiueless 
commendation.  This  is  maniftst  and 
mean— glaring  and  groas  ii^ustioe  on 
I  who  eoi       '         " 


the  part  of  a  man  V    

as  toe  champion  of  monUty,  truth, 
fldth,  and  religion.  This  is  being 
guilty  of  one  of  the  yery  worst 
diarges  of  which  he  accuses  another  | 
nor  will  any  roan  who  loves  and  hen* 
ours  genius,  even  though  that  geniua 
may  have  occasionaUy  sufibred  itself  to 
be  both  stained  and  led  astray,  think 
but  with  contempt  and  indignation  and 
soom  of  a  critic  who,  mmle  he  pre* 
tends  to  wield  tlie  weapons  of  honoor, 
virtue,  and  truth,  yet  clothes  himself 
in  the  armour  of  deceit,  hypocrisy,  and 
fidaehood.  He  emutis  to  calumniate 
Mr  Shelly's  moral  character,  but  he 
fiars  to  admowledge  his  genius.  And 
therefore  do  we,  as  the  sineere  though 
sometimes  sorrowing  friends  of  Mr 
Shelley,  scruple  not  to  say,  even  though 
it  may  expose  us  to  die  charge  of  per- . 
tonality  ham  thoae  from  whom  alone 
such  a  charge  could  at  all  afiect  our 
minds,  that  the  critic  shews  himself 
by  such  conduct  as  far  inferior  to  Mr 
Shelley  as  a  man  <^  worth,  as  die  lan- 
guage in  whidi  he  utten  his  fiilsehoed 
and  uncbaritableness  shews  him  to  he 
inferior  as  a  man  of  intellect 

In  the  present  state  of  public  fbeU 
ing,  with  regard  to  poets  and  poetry,' 
a  critic  cannot  attempt  to  demud  a 
poet  of  his  fame,  without  paying  the 
penalty  either  of  his  ignorance  or  his 
injustice.  So  long  as  he  confines  the 
expression  of  his  envy  or  stupidity  to 


Akuilot ;  or,  ikt  Spiniqf  MoHhuk^ 
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Workt  of  xnodente  dr  dcnibtfiil.inaity.' 
be  maj  ewcm  iniiiiihment ;  but  if  be 
dare  to  insult  the  spirit  of  Eng^d  by 
oontumelious  and  aconiftil  treatment 
of  anv  one  of  ber  gjifked  aoniy  tbat  c(»i- 
tumeiy  and  tbal  aoom  will  moat  cer- 
tiunly  be  flung  back  upon  himself^  till 
be  be  made  to^afarink  and  to  abiyer 
beneadi  tbe  load.  It  is  not  in  tbe 
power  of  all  the  critica  alive  to  blind 
one  true  lover  of  poetry  to  tbe  aplen- 
dour  of  Mr  Shelley's  genius— and  tbe 
reader  wbo^  ftom  mere  curiosity, 
BbaM  turn  to  the  Bevoltof  lalain 
to  see  what  sort  of  ttaab  it  was  that 
so  moved  tbe  wrath  and  the  s^deen  and 
the  scorn  of  the  Reviewer^  would  soon 
fed,  that  to  understand  ^e  greatness 
of  the  poet,  and  the  littleness  of  bis 
traduoer,  nothing  more  was  necessary 
than  to  recite  to  his  delighted  sense  any 
six  successive  stanxas  of  that  poem,  so 
Aill  of  music,  imagination,  intellect, 
and  passion.  We  care  comparatively 
little  for  ii^^ustioe  offered  to  one  mov- 
ing majestioal  in  the  broad  day  of  fiime 
—it  is  the  injustice  done  to  tbe  great, 
while  their  greatness  is  unknown  or 
misunderstocKl  that  a  generous  nature 
most  abhors,  in  as  much  as  it  seems 
more  basely  wicked*  to  wish  that  genius 
might  never  lilt  its  head,  than  to  envy 
liie  glory  with  which  it  is  encircled. 

Tnere  is,  we  firmly  believe,  a  strong 
love  of  genius  in  tne  people  of  this 
country,  and  they  are  willmg  to  par- 
don to  its  possessor  much  extrava- 
gance and  error— nay,  even  more  seri- 
ous transgressions.  Let  both  Mr 
Shelley  and  his  critic  think  q£  that — 
let  it  encourage  the  one  to  walk  on- 
wards to  his  bright  destiny,  without 
turning  into  dsork  or  doubtful  or  wick- 
ed ways— let  it  teach  tbe  other  to  feel 
a  proper  sense  of  his  own  insignifi- 
cance, and  to  be  adiamed,  in  the  midst 
oi  bis  own  weaknesses  and  defidendea 
and  meannesses,  to  aggravate  the  faults 


D^or, 


of  the  faif^ly-gifM,  and  to  g^  witb 
a  dnful  satimction  on  the  resl  or  ima- 
ginary debasement  of  genius  and  in* 
teUect. 

And  here  we  ought,  perhaps,  td 
stop.  But  the  Reviewer  has  dealt  out 
a  number  of  dark  and  oracular  denun- 
ciations against  the  Poet,  which  the 
public  can  know  nothing  about,  exo^t 
that  they  imply  a  charge  of  immorali- 
ty and  wickedness;  Let  him  speak 
out  plainly,  or  let  him  hold  his  tongue. 
There  are  many  wicked  and  foolish 
things  in  Mr  Shelley's  creed,  and  we 
have  not  hitherto  scrupled,  nor  shall 
we  henceforth  scruple  to  expose  that 
wickedness  and  that  folly.  But  we 
do  not  think  that  be  believes  his  own 
creed— at  least,  that  he  believes  it  fully 
and  to  utter  convietion — and  we  doubt 
not  but  the  scales  will  yet  aU  fall  from 
his  eyes.  The  Reviewer,  however, 
with  a  &ce  of  most  laughable  horror, 
accuses  Mr  Shelly  in  the  same  breath 
of  some  nameless  act  of  atrodty,  and 
of  having  been  rustioated,  or  expelled, 
or  wi^ned  to  go  away  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford !  He  seems  to  shudder 
with  the  same  holy  fear  at  the  viola- 
tion of  tbe  laws  of  morality  and  the 
breaking  of  college  rules.  He  forgets 
that  in  the  world  men  do  not  wear 
caps  and  gowns  as  at  Oriel  or  Exeter. 
He  preaches  not  like  Paul — ^but  like  a 
Proctor. 

Once  more,  then  we  bid  Mr  Shelfey 
fiuewell.  Let  him  come  fbrlh  fitmi 
the  eternal  city,  where,  we  under- 
stand, he  has  been  6ojouming;,-*-in  his 
strength,  dbnquering  and  to  conquer. 
Let  ms  soul  watch  his  soul,  and  listen 
to  the  voice  of  its  own  noble  nature— 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  future 
will  make  amends  for  the  past,  what- 
ever its  errors  may  have  been— ?and 
that  the  Poet  may  yet  be  good,  great, 
and  happy. 


VUGJE  CAJXO&M  ;  Vr  CHABLES  LLOYD. 


An  age  which,  like  the  present,  has 
produced  several  great  poeta,  must  be 
loll  of  the  spirit  of  poetiy.  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Soutbcy,  Coleridge, 
Campbdl,  and  Byron,  are  men  dis- 
"tinguisbed  above  tbdr  contemporaries 
only  by  an  excess  of  that  power,  in 
which  many  thousands  participate. 
Their  thoughts  are  not  beautiful  and 


solitary  flowers  breathing  in  a  desert — 
but  are  only  conspicuous  among  other 
products  of  the  soil  of  England,  by 
their  richer  bloom,  and  their  finer 
firagrance.  The  whole  of  our  worthy 
literature  is  now  pregnant  with  ima- 
gination and  passion.  There  seems  to 
be  at  present  a  mingling  and  inter- 
fusing of  the  thoughts, ,  sentiments^ 
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and  opinioM  otiam,  of  all  Idnds  and 
depees  of  jpower,  that  perhapa  never 
existed '  before  in  this  or  any  otiher 
oountxy.  Poets  walk  not  in  the  liffht 
of  their  own  imagination  alone—but 
in  the  fi^t  shed  around  them,  by  the 
imagination  of  their  brethren.  Peca« 
liar  aa  ia  the  genius  of  each  of  our 
g^eat  living  poeta  to  himaelf-— and  op- 
posite to  each  other  their  several  theo- 
ries of  the  ar^  yet  may  we  observe 
f recmfitt  gleama  and  flaahea  of  the  one 
in-tte  pages  of  the  other,  aa  they  un- 
conadouufy  lend  or  borrow  splendour : 
however  varioua  their  creeds  and  pro- 
fessiona  of  fiiith,  yet  are  they  all  pneats 
of  one  religion. 

This  atir  and  communion  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  passion,  is  observable 
ihro^iout  that  part  of  our  literature, 
whi(£,  in  former  times,  was  unin« 
teresting  and  contemptible — we  mean, 
that  poetnr  which  is  created  by  minda 
not  in  the  first  rank  of  poetical  power. 
Our  merest  versifiera,  now-a-days, 
may  be  aet  on  an  equality  with  men 
whom  a  former  age  considered  true 
sonsof  Apollo— wmle  we  have  among 
ii»iiot  a  few  poetical  writers,  who,  with* 
out  aspiring  to  the  very  highest  Jionoun 
of  the  art,  exhibit  a  familiar  and  pro- 
fimad  knowledge  of  much  of  ita  sub- 
jeet-matter,  and  are  permitted,  at 
tinaes,  to  behold  glimpaes  of  the  dory 
revealed  in  full  only  to  the  mistier 
prophets. 

Of  this  interesting  class  of  poets  Mr 
Lloyd  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  He  has  been,  from 
his  youth  upwards,  a  student  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  be  has  studied  it  in 
the  cell  of  his  own  heart.  *  He  has 
discovered  for  himself  many  of  those 
liidden  founts  of  feeling,  which,  in  or* 
dinary  men,  often  slumber  undisturb- 
ed through  all  the  years  of  life.  Al- 
most all  nis  combinations  of  thoughts 
and  emotions  are  peculiar,  ckaraetoiB- 
tic,  native— so  that  even  those  passages 
which,  if  taken  bv  themselves,  might 
seem  falae  or  feeUe,  not  unfirequently 
possess  a  singular  charm  to  the  reader 
who  haa  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
the  very  original  mind  of  the  author, 
and  acquire  force  and  meaning  from 
the  reflection  of  other  ^lassages  with 
which  they  are  mysteriously  allied. 
Thia  volume  givea  to  us,  more  than 
Any  other  we  ever  read,  the  image  of 
oMe  eharaeter-^A  character,  no  doubt, 
¥ariou8  andmulti/brm  and  perplexing, 
Imtwhichisfeltineaiatibly  tobe  that 


of  a  real  liying  man.  We  defeecst  116 
latent  design  in  the  poet  of  artificially 
building  up  a  cfaancter.  He  never 
triea  to  impoae  any  belief  upon  us ; 
but  bold,  free,  and  unrestrained  in  hia 
knpulses,  he  writes  aa  he  &ela,  and  we 
cannot  dioose  but  sympathiae  with 
him.  Though  all  hia  poetry  is  about 
himadf,  yet  ia  he  as  fiur  from  being  an 
Egotist  aa  any  man  can  be,  for  evea 
hia  most  peennar  fiselings  are  made  to 
come  home  to  the  hearta  of  thoas  who 
may  never  have  experienced  them,  by 
the  mysterious  power  of  a  common  nai* 
tuie.  He  puts  nis  trust  in  humanity* 
and  is  therefbre  not  aftaid  to  speak  to 
his  brethren  of  mankind  of  maay  of 
hia  aacred  and  awfiil  emotions;  but 
there  is  a  true  religioua  apirit  in  all  his 
ooofessions,  and  intimately  aa  he  aome* 
timea  reveaJa  to  ua  hia  ver^  soul,  and 
the  arteries  and  pulses  of  it's  lifie,  we 
never  on  any  one  occasion  lose  for  him 
any  ahare  of  our  respect,  but  feel  aa  if 
he  were  bound  and  endeared  to  ua  by 
die  sadnesses  and  sufferings  of  whica 
so  noble  and  powerful  a  nature  par- 
takes, in  aa  fuU  and  overflowing  mea- 
sure as  the  humblest  of  ourselves.  He 
who  merely  dips  into  the  volume,  naay 
diance  to  be  ottbnded  by  quaiutnene^ 
ohacuritiea,  and  metaphysiosl  distinc- 
tions, but  we  think  that  no  peraon  caa 
read  it  throned  (and  it  ia  no  unusual 
thing,  we  hope,  to  lead  a  book  through) 
without  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr 
Lloyd's  intelleet,  and  a  very  kind  opi« 
nion  of  his  heart.  Other  mouf;ht8  of 
more  solemn  mood  will  also  arise  da- 
ring its  perusal — of  which  we  hardly 
know  how  to  apeak ;  for  they  spring 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  spuit  too 
often  disordered,  distracted,  and  bfr* 
wildered  in  the  multitttde  of  the 
thoughts  within  it,  and  delisting  as 
it  were  to  gaae  too  intently  on  ita  own 
agondzed  workings,  nay,  even  at  times 
seemingly  anxious  to  aggravate  rather 
than  to  relieve  its  own  steange  and  in- 
comprehensible sufferings.  The  heart 
of  man  is  a  holy  thing.  And  there 
are  certain  sanodiies  of 


whieh  would  seem  to  be  violated  if 
touched  by  the  hand  even  of  the  kindeat 
critic,  whSch  may  yet  be  thrown  open 
to  the  world  by  the  heart  in  wluch 
they  dweU,  graced  and  guarded  by 
that  spirit  of  poetry  and  of  passion  in 
which  they  live,  and  have  their  awful 
being.  There  are  many  such  revela- 
tions in  this  book— of  8ufibrin|s  that 
carry  with  them  looks  and  sighs  of  a 


IM 
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dietdlbl  Biaeeritf,  Imt  ftr  wUd^  it  It 
hoped^  a  euze  has  been,  or  looii  will 
be  fbund  in  that  same  prafound  depth 
of  feeling  and  of  oasrion,  in  whoae 
darkness  they  have  been  engendered. 

fiut  now  toat  we  have  yentoKd  to 
iay  this  much  of  the  man  as  he  is  seen 
in  the  poet,  we  shall  ^uole,  as  an 
ilhiatration  of  our  meamng,  a  poem 
wluch^  while  it  is  Adl  of  tenderness 
and  beauty^  and  must  touch  avary 
parent's  hearty  will  not  fidl  to  give 
dark  intimationa  of  a  dim  and  dreuj 
and  disturbed  deaolateneas  of  squi> 
which  even  the  infhntme  innoeenoesnd 
uSEBCtMin,  which  Mr  Liovd  so  bright* 
If  veeognixes  and  so  profoundly  feels, 
is  yet  powerless  to  cheer,  or  to  illumi<» 
Bate*  No  man  better  understands  the 
mystery  of  exceeding  love  than  thia 
writer.  From  the  depths  of  all  our 
domestic  affections  and  joys,  sorrow 
and  sadness  is  for  ever  breathing  up ; 
and  it  often  depends  on  the  state  of 
our  souls,  while  we  are  gaaing  on  what 
we  most  dearly  love,  whether  it  atrike 
bliss  or  agony  through  our  being. 
Fear  and  terror  seem  to  watch  by  the 
bed-side  of  infancy ;  and  the  deeping 
■miles  of  the  innocent  and  the  beauti- 
All  can  send  us,  in  one  moment,  into 
the  imagined  darimess  of  death  and 
the  grave. 
lAm»  to  mff  ChSdrem.     WfUUm  uuier  the 

JuJtMtncg  ftf  great  B^eukm  vf  SpiriUt 

llih  June,  IS19. 

Hea !  qusm  minui  ett  idiquis  venui, 


Mt  babes,  no  more  111  behoM  ye, 
Lttde  think  ye  how  he  ye  once  lov*d. 

Your  father  who  oft  did  cofold  ye. 
With  all  thst  a  purent  e*er  proved. 

How  with  msny  a  pang  he  is  saddened. 
How  many  a  tour  he  hai  shed. 

For  the  ebht  human  hlnswrnM  that  gloddenM 
His  pam,  and  hit  uhle,  and  uSL 

None  kaowi  what  a  fond  parent  motheis. 
Save  he  who  a  parent  has  been, 

Wlio  once  more,  m  his  daughteit,  their  mo- 
ther's. 
In  his  boys  has  his  own  image  seen  t 

And  who--Can  I  finish  my  stoiy  ? 

Has  aeen  them  aU  shrink  from  his  graq^ ; 
Departed  the  crown  of  bis  glory. 

No  wife,  oad  no  children  to  dasp  !— 

By  aU  the  dear  names  I  have  utler*d, 
B  V  all  the  most  sacred  caresses, 

By  the  fiolicksome  nothings  Tve  matter'd. 
In  a  mood  that  sheds  tears  while  it  blesses ; 

By  the  kisses  so  fond  I  have  given. 
By  the  plump  little  arm^s  oeaving  twine. 

By  the  bright  eye,  whose  language  was  hea- 
ven. 
By  the  Rwe  on  the  cheek  pressed  to  mine  i 


By  its  1 

ipiiitH^ 

By  the  little  feet's  fond  iatedoemg, 
IVbUe  others  pressed  forward  to  inherit 

The  place  of  the  one  thus  embradi^  ; 
By  the  breast  that  with  pleasure  was  tron* 
Ued, 

Smce  no  words  were  to  speak  it  availxng  $ 
Till  die  bliss  of  the  heart  was  redoubled 

As  in  smiles  on  the  lips  twas  eihallng  ; 
By  the  girl,  who,  to  sleep  when  consign  d* 

The  promised  Uss  ftiu  MsaDededt 
And  na  slc»  en  her  pUkw  eonid  iad, 
•   IfherfittheK*sfiuewelweieBq(lfolsd| 


Who  asked  me,  vdien  inftacy*s  ta 

AMafl*d  her,  ID  sit  by  her  bed  ; 
And  fiir  the  past  day*s  Httle  errors 

On  my  cheek  tears  of  peaiteneB  shcd» 
By  those  huooetat  tears  of  repentance. 

More  pore  e*en  than  smiles  without  sin. 
Since  they  mark  with  what  delicate  sentence 

Childliood*s  oonsdenoe  pronounces  within. 
By  the  dear  little  foims,  one  by  one. 

Some  in  beds  closely  coupled  half-deep* 
big. 
While  the  cribbM  mfknt  nestled  alone— 

Whose  heads  at  my  coming  all  peeping. 
Betrayed  that  the  pulse  of  eadi  heart 

Of  my  fect*s  stealing  fidl  knew  the  speech; 
While  ali  would  not  let  me  depart. 

Till  the  Idas  was  bestowed  upon  escA  f 
By  the  hof,  who,  when  walking  and  mushier 

And  thinking  myself  quite  alone. 
Would  follow  me  path  I  was  chusingy^ 

And  thrust  his  ilear  hand  in  my  own  ; 
(Joy  more  weleome  because  unexpected* 

By  all  this  fond  store  of  delights. 
Which,  in  sullen  mood,  had  I  neglected. 

Every  curse  with  which  Heaven  requites. 
Were  never  sufficient  for  crushing 

A  churl  so  malign  and  hard-hearted) 
But  by  the  warm  tears  that  are  gushing. 

As  I  think  of  the  joys  that  are  parted  ; 
Were  ye  not  as  the  rays  that  are  twinkling 

On  the  waves  of  someclearhaunted  stream. 
Were  ye  not  as  the  stars  that  are  sprinkling 

Night*s  firmament  dark  withoot  them  P 
My  forebodings  then  hear  !•— By  eadi  one 

Of  the  dear  dicams  through  which  Ihavs 
tmvcU*d, 
Tlis  COp  of  enjoyment  nnm  none 
Can  I  tske,  till  the  spells,  one  by  one. 

Which  ?Mve  vrithcr^dyc  aU,  be  unraveird^ 

No  poet  that  ever  lived  would  be 
disgraced  bv  such  lines  as  these— so 
tender,  patnetic,  and  passionate— so 
filled  with  the  joy  and  grie^— the 
sinkings  and  the  soarings  of  a  human 
soul  surrounded  by  sll  the  perturbing 
sanctities  and  fi^ci  ties  of  Ufi?. 

There  is  a  poem,  if  possible,  yet 
more  afifecting^  entitled  **  Stansaa,— 
let  the  reader  determine  their  title." 
Here  the  poet  gives  ftee  vent  to 
many  ftelings  or  indeftute  miaery, 
and  in  thfi  worked*ttp  hopekflsness  oC 
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4V^|^P  ^^^^Wt^P^ 


u% 


r  wgMi  iMigi  to  fly 

nd 


from  the  Toioes  anSl  faces  of  men,  anc 
to  bury  bimfelf  !n  the  refbge  of  Boli- 
tude  and  desolation.  There  is  more 
poetry  in  this  wild  poduction  than  in 
any  thing  else  of  his  we  have  read — 
the  langiiagft  is  richer,  and  the  versifi* 
catioa  sometimes  ru^es  on  with  a  pre* 
rapt  grandeur*    The  opening  is  finely 


Bssmpt  fton  honum  tassf-^ftom  hiuaaa 
tears. 
And  human  joys ;— endowed  with  a  re- 
prieve 
From  fiiends  to  flatter,  or  foes  to  focgive; 

So  It  might  fare  with  me  1— Oh,  ISbetiy, 
I  ask  for  thee  alone ;— with  thee  to  weave 
Quaint  rhymes,  tohreathethe  air,  were 
heaven  to  me ; 
To  dream  m  jwlf  ths  only  living  thing,  aava 
ihee! 


M,  diat  a  bdiw  fai  this  latter  tioM 
Ltfid  such  as  peels  in  tfaeb  witeUng  lays, 
tfidTdi    •         ■ 


WlMB  Heaven  has 


dcmi-gods  in  Batiire*s        Fmboo, 


Fanned 

oinel 

The  Dryad  dbciteied  nem  neon  s  seonui* 
log  rays. 
By  lesiy  canopy ;— 4he  Naiades  days 

Steahng  by  gently  wedded  to  some  spring. 
In  pure  eonnamral  esienoe ;  while  the  haze 

Of  twiliffht  in  the  vale  is  lingering. 
The  Oiead  ftmn  mountain-top  the  sun-rise 


srs 


dioi^t  and 


<Mi,  diet  a  man  mk;ht  hope  to  past  his  life. 
Where  thzoogh  hme,  beech,  and  aUer, 
thepimidsan 
His  leafy  grot  searoe  visited  {—where  strife 
Is  known  not  ^— to  absolve—to  impeach 
him  none  ;—> 
His  moral  life,  and  that  of  nature,  one  :-* 
Where  fragrant  thyme,  and  crisped  heath- 
bells  prank 
neground,  all  memory  of  die  world  to  shon. 
And  piercmg,  while  his  ears  heaven's  mu^ 
ac  drank, 
Natnre's  profbundest  depths,  the  God  of 
Nature  thank. 
After  a  hvr  more  stanzas  of  similar 
aspirations,  he  exclaims. 
My  God !  this  world*8  a  prison-house  to  some; 
And  yet  to  those  who  cannot  prize  its 
treasure. 
It  will  not  soifer  them  in  peace  to  roam 

Far  ftom  its  perturbadon  and  iu  pleasure. 
Ko  I  though  ye  make  a  compact  widi  its 


Exeept  to  one  or  two  by  Ibrtane  Uest  f— 

Twill  only  mode  yomr  cdhrts ;  thus  your  let- 

sure. 

Yielded  to  her,  becomes  a  sad  unrest ; — 

It  pays  the  fool  the  least  diat  worships  her 

die  best 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ye  forego 
Her  haunts,  and  all  her  trammelsset  aside. 

Though  'tis  her  joy  ungratefully  to  throw 
Scorn  on  her  slaves,  her  vassals  to  derido— 

••  Hewers  of  wood,  drawers  of  water,"  ptied 
With  daily  drudgery  know  this  truUi  fuU 


Sie  win  f^om  pole  to  pole,  through  time  and 

tide. 
Still  ibllow  yon  with  persecuting  spdl. 
And  br  her  whispen  foul,  make  soutude  a 

hsIL 

Therefiffe  breadied  I  diis  prayer,  that,  as  in 
years 
Long  paitsdi  beingi  were  sv^osed  to  live 


^  .  Fancy,  Love, 

Fleemres  and  pains,  hopes,  fears,  thatwffl 

not  die, 

'Tis  surely  hard  to  be  coDdanned  te  lovn 
In  a  perpemal  wilderness;  to  move 

Unblnt  by  freedom,  and  humani^  ;«- 
I  Uame  not  those  in  whom  die  world  hadi 


Spells  diet  to  dmn  are  beet  reB%— 
Some  are  diera  'twill  not  serve,  nor  yet  wiS 
let  dism  fly. 

Oh !  for  sn  idand  in  the  boundless  deep  f 
Where  rumour  of  the  world  might  never 
come; 
Oh  I  for  a  cave  where  weltering  waves  might 
keep 
Etemd  music!— found   which,   n|g^ 
winds  nam 
Inoessandy,  mixed  with  the  surging  foam ; 
And  from  their  union  bring  strange  sounds 
tobirdi;— 
Oh,  could  I  rest  in  such  an  nneouth  home. 
No  foes  except  the  elements ; — ^the  earth. 
The  air; — though  sad,  I'd  learn  to  make 
with  diem  Itcsnge  mudu 

I'd  learn  the  voices  of  all  winds  that  are  ; 

The  music  of  all  waters ;  and  die  rude 
Flowers  of  this  isle,  aldioogh  both  **.w]]d 
and  rare," 

Should  be  by  me  with  sympathy  endued. 
I  would  have  lovert  in  my  solitude ; 

Could  animal  being  be  sustain'd,  die  mind 
Such  is  her  energjr,  would  find  all  good  ( 

And  to  her  destiny  eftsoons  resigned. 
In  solitude  would  leam  the  infinite  to  find. 

Oh  I  thou  first  Cause,  thou  giver  of  each 
blessmg, 
E*en  were  /  cursed,  so  vain  a  thing  I'm  not 
As  to  suppose  notMng  is  worth  possessmg  ; 

That  misery's  die  universsl  lot. 
A  cold  hand  lies  on  me  ^— a  weight  H^ram 

what. 
Whence^  where,  or  how<ii-*boots  it  not  hers 

to  tell: 
I  only  wish  that  I  could  be  ibigot. 

And  that  I  might  inherit  some  small  ceD, 
Widi  blessings  short  of  heaven,  and  curses 
short  of  hen. 

There  follow  this,  some  stanzas  that 
to  us  are  very  ohscure — ^not  in  the 
conception,  wnich  is  good,  hut  in  the 
expression,  which  is  imperfect.  These 
we  omit,  and  go  on  to  where  Uie  poet 
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defcrilies  the  mind's  gradual  change 
from  extremest  misery  to  dreary  des- 
pondence. 

But,  let  boon,  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
years  pass  by, 
A  sauen  acquiescence  then  succeeds. 
And  the  first  proof  of  nature's  sanity 

Is,  that  the  mind  its  own  condition  heeds  t 

Though  it  be  choaked  with  thorns,  and 

clogged  with  weeds, 

A  patent's  fondness  still  it  'gins  to  ftel 

For  Its  own  creations ;  and  to  this  succeeds 

Strongest  imagination  ^-4he  barbed  steel 

From  foes  has  pierced  too  deep  fox  other 

men  to  heaL 
No !  still  betwixt  hhn  and  his  jfeUow  men 
The  iirepassible  gulph,  when  onoe  passed, 
gapes; 
Yet,  though  his  thoughts,  that  creep  as  in  a 
den 
The  tlimy  insect,  e'en  in  all  their  shapes 
Have  nothing  reoondling,  yet  escapes 
Nought  that  is  harmful ;  like  the  bloated 


-'tN© 


They  are  dark,  they  are  dreary,  loathsome  : 
human  apes 
Thence  deem  them  poisonous :  they  area 
weary  load ; 

And  not  the  less  since  undeserredly  bestow- 
ed. 

•  In  such  condition  of  mind,  no  won- 
der that  the  poet's  song  is  dismal. 

Like  the  lom  harp  of  Tara  on  the  walls, 
•  Swept  by  the  invisible  breathings  of  the 

wiiidf 
When  as  that  harp  had  ceased  in  Tarn's 

halls. 
To  pour  the  soul  of  harmony  refin'd^— 
That  tells  his  fate.    Strange  melodies  as* 


To  it,  harsh  discord  seem  to  the  ears  of 
all: 
Yet  not  a  note  doth  breathe  from  it  design* 
ed 
To  give  a  pang:  it  mayn't  be  musical  :— 
Well  may  a  shattered  lyre,  a  shattered  bard 
befalL 

Tones  untranslateable  should  it  discourse. 
When  by  its  master  touched ;  oh,  deem 
not  ye. 
Because  ye  Imow  them  not,  and  think  them 
hoarse. 
That  in  those  tones  no  mystery  may  be, 
Such  as  unravelled  might  give  harmony 
To  its  wild  cadences !— Then   let  him 
sing; 
And  though  his  song  please  not,  yet  still  if 
he 
Feds,  while  it  floats  around,  as  though  a 


Protected  mm  with  tremulous  faint  o'er- 
shadowing, 

'TIS  more  than  naked  skies,  and  naked  stats, 

'Tis  more  tlian  Heaven's  canopy  bestows, 

'Tis  more  than  storms,  and  elemental  wars^ 


And  BHiixy  cioodi^  wiods»  iiiii«  slocft^ 
hail,  and  snows. 
Think  not  that  I  blame  these.    They  are 
not  my  foes. 
I  seek  communion,  covet  8]rmpathy, 
E'en  with  their  wildest  moods :— they  suit 
my  woea— . 
I  meant  to  sav  when  souls  ftom  agony 
A  little  lesinte  feel,  souls  will  adf-questiop* 
edbe. 

And  now,  oh  God  1  e'en  let  my  wirfi  onea 
more. 
Ere  this  lay  cease,  be  to  thy  kfva  oon- 
feased. 
Giant  me  to  vegetate  on  some  wild  shore  ; 

Since  I  cannot  be  happy,  as  the  best 
I  e'er  can  hope  to  be,  let  mine  own  breast 
Be  to  ifcsdf  its  sole  companion ;— there. 
Though  much  of  wretchedness,  and  much 

imrest 
Be  housed,  at  least  there  need  be  no  des- 
pair 
From  that  which   I   onoe  deemed  sole 
source  of  cureless  care : 

After  a  few  more  stanzaa,  fiill  of 
the  same  wretchedness,  and  the  same 
aspirations,  the  poet  thus  concludes 
his  prayer  and  his  confession. 

Once  more,  oh  Father,  hear !— Thy  will  is 
power! 
Act,  thy  decision  is ;— all,  all  is  thine  !^ 
The  pangs  that  shake  me,  bodings  that  d«* 
vour, 
Both  how  I  agonise,  and  how  I  pine. 
Thou  knowest  wtill ;  sod  though  each  fal- 
tering line 
Of  mine  betray  affliction's  cleaving  curse. 
Thou  knowest  well  the  torments  uiat  are 
mine 
As  far  exceed  the  pictures  of  my  verse. 
As  atoms  are  exceeded  by  the  universe. 

Lays  such  as  these  might  then  seem  rounde* 
Utys, 
And  madrigals,  compared  to  truth's  pkin 
theme. 
To  elegies,  to  epitaphs,  on  days. 

On  fiienda,  on  j<nrs,  departed  like  a  beam 
Of  summer,  or  the  li^tning'a   trackless 
gleam : 
Oh,  then,  my  humble  payer  do  not  deny 
If  I  imnlore,  or  that  the  feverish  dream 

Of  life  might  end,  or  that  in  liberty 
Forgotten  I  might  live,  since  unwept  I  most 
die. 

We  have  already  said,  that  poetry 
such  as  this,  when,  as  in  die  pre- 
sent case,  we  feel  it  to  be  the  bitter 
language  of  sufiTcring,  is  too  sacred  to 
be  subjected  to  criticism.  But  we  are 
not  now  acting  the  part  of  a  critic,  but 
of  a  friend,  which  everv  one  must  be 
to  Mr  Lloyd,  who  reads  thla  volume 
with  a  thinking  and  a  feeling  heart. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  when  so 
fine  a  nature  becomea,  as  it  were^ 


bound  to  imhapiHiiess  hj  a  Idnd  of 
seli^willdl  and  infatuated  attachment. 
'  Miaenr^  with  this  poet,  is  a  passion;  the 
life  of  his  very  intellect  seems  to  move 
in  misery.  The  wild  combinations 
which  an  imacination^  often  pervert- 
ed, is  ooBstanU;^  forming,  and  making 
to  pass  before  his  soul,  like  the  end- 
hmlj  varied  clouds  and  glimmerings 
of  a  roeftd  sky,  present  food  to  his 
restless  and  energetic  intellect;  and  he 
becomes  a  troubled  speculator  on  the 
infinite  varieties  of  his  own  distressful 
being.  At  last  pleasure,  or  something 
at  least  partaking  of  the  character  of 
gratification  or  indulgence,  grows  out 
of  this  habit — such  a  mind  would  not 
be  tranquil,  even  if  it  could ;  and  to 
it  quiet  would  be  like  a  calm  at  sea, 
so  wearisome  and  soul-killing  to  the 
mariner  who  feels  himself  alive  only  in 
galea  and  in  storms.  AU  Mr  Lloyd's 
poetry,  even  his  very  earliest  compo- 
sitions, exhibit  traits  of  this  disposi- 
tion of  mind ;  we  think  we  see  it 
<'  makmg  the  food  it  feeds  on,"  till,  at 
last,  it  has  shewn  itself  in  the  poems 
we  have  now  quoted,  in  lamentable 
and  pernicious  strength,  a  strength,  to 
be  sore,  unaUe  to  wesken  an  intellect 
by  nature  both  powerftd  and  acute,  but 
whidi,  we  fear,  may  have  done  sad, 
tiiough,  we  trust,  not  irremediable 
injurv  to  his  capacity  of  untroubled 


It  is  not  for  us  to  sav,  what  may  be 
in  the  power  of  men  of  genius,  by  na- 
ture too  liable  to  the  impression  of 
meknchdy  or  despairing  thoughts,  to 
do  fer  themselves,  or  yet,  what  cheer- 
ing and  healthftd  impulses  may 
come  to  them  without — ^nrom  the  face 
of  nature,  and  the  bosom  of  human 
Hfe.  It  JB  certain,  that  whatever  tlie 
general  tenor  of  our  lives  may  have 
hwn,  all  men  have  known  seasons  of 
cahn  and  happiness.  We  have  evi- 
dence, then,  that  we  ourselves  are  ca- 
pable of  hinpiness,  and  we  only  want 
to  know  now  those  seasons  were 
brought  on,  and  how  they  were  dia- 
pers^. If  it  be  dear,  beyond  doubt, 
that  they  were  the  effect  of  circum- 
stances, independent  of  our  will,  we 
can  draw  from  them  no  &vourable 
conclusions  of  our  future  life.  It  was 
happiness  which  we  received  and  de- 
parted from  us.  fiut  if  our  souls  tdl 
lis,  that  some  part,  at  least,  of  our 
peaceful  enjoyments  we  owed  to  our- 
selves, it  is  possible  that  the  same  in- 
fluence or  controul  which  we  then  ex- 
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erted  over  our  life  may  sUIl  be  within 
our  power;  and  by  discovering  how 
that  controul,  or  that  unintended  un- 
conscious influence  was  exerted,  we 
may  exert  it  again  consdouidy,  power- 
fully, and  more  durably.  Surely,  if 
this  poet,  and  others  like  him,  so  much 
in  love  with  moumM  and  depressing 
dreaxns,  were  to  attempt  cultivating 
happiness  with  the  same  passion. wita 
which  they  seem  to  deave  unto  mi- 
sery, they  might  almost  transform  thdr 
natures,  and  see  as  many  more  pros- 
pects of  cheerfulness  and  joy  than  or- 
dinary men,  as  they  now  see  of  des- 
pondency and  grief. 

We  concdve  that  few  men  are  more 
likdjT  to  have  a  certain  portion  of  their 
happiness  in  their  own  power  than  such 
a  writer  as  this,  if  he  would  but  exert 
that  power,  for  besides  the  fineness  of 
all  his  sensibilities,  and  the  vigour. 
of  his  intellectual  faculties,  few. 
seem  to  have  had  so  many  self- 
experiences.  Now,  men  are  not  in- 
dividually governed  by  common  expe« 
rienoe.  That  common  belief  which 
we  share  with  all  men  is  scarcely  be- 
lief at  all,  in  our  own  case.  Our  con-, 
viction  deserts  us  when  we  begin  to 
act;  the  evidence  which  we  beheld 
dearly,  is  suffused  and  douded  over, 
as  soon  as  action  or  expectation  b^gin 
to  stir  up  in  our  bosoms  the  motions 
of  passion  or  of  power.  The  wisdom 
wmch  we  hold  in  common  With  others, 
and  the  wisdom  by  which  we  must  re« 
gulate  ourselves,  seem  quite  diflerent 
in  kind.  They  are  quite  distinct  at 
least,  in  their  authority;  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  produced  in 
our  minds.  Those  observations,  opi- 
nions, judgments,  which  seem  to  com- 
pose a  system  of  prudence,  an  entire 
economy  of  life,  established  among 
men,  and  which  we  receive  in  part  of 
our  common  inheritance,  seem  yet  to 
surrender  us  up  unto  all  the  perils,  dif- 
ficulties, and  trials  of  life,  as  unwise, 
untaught,  and  ignorant,  as  if  we  could 
apprehend  no  knowledge  but  what  we 
draw  from  life  itself.  And  yet  the 
wisdom,  when  it  is  acquired,  seems  the 
same  again ;  and  we  can  but  add  our 
experience  of  life  to  the  experience  of 
all  generations.  It  does  seem  indeed, 
then,  to  be  a  law  of  our  own  minds, 
that  our  belief  for  oursejves  must  be 
drawn  from  our  own  life — that  the 
truth  which  we  knew  for  others  we 
do  not  know  for  ourselves,  till  we  have 
studied  it  with  pleasure  and  pain*— > 


that  the  knowledge  we  Accepted  in    worlds  end  yet  looking  down  apcm  it 


transmission  from  others^  has  no  ap- 
plication to  our  own  life,  till  our  life 
itself  has,  by  renroducing  it,  made  the 
application — yielding  to  it  evidence, 
and  clothing  it  with  power  whidi  it 
could  no  oSerwise  possess. 

Poetry  of  this  character,  filled  with 
the  self-experiences  of  a  imre  and  high 
nature,  will  be  cherished  as  a  sacred 
possession,  in  every  heart  that  is  not 
^aid  to  look  life  in  the  fkce.  There 
is  not  a  roan  breathing,  whose  fkculties 
and  aflfections  have  been  expanded  and 
tried,  that  has  not  images  and  emo- 
tions in  the  secret  chambers  of  his 
bosom,  dim,  threatening,  and  terrible. 
Few  poets  have  had  the  courage,  per- 
haps the  power,  to  grapple  with  such 
dioughts,  and  subject  them  to  the 
fetters  of  words— to  the  power  of  their 
art.  Mr  Lloyd,  we  have  said,  has 
dared  to  do  this— while  we  perose  his 
passionate  communings  with  his  soul, 
we  are  thereby  made  more  distinct- 
ly acquainted  with  our  own ;  yet  at 
ttmes  we  cannot  help  feeling  regret  that 
such  A  mind  should  have  known  mi- 
serable thoughts  so  well  as  tobe  enabled 
thus  agitatingly  to  paint  them— and 
our  hearte  leap  with  delight  withm 
us  whenever  the  poet  comes  before  us 
in  his  ffladness,  and  shews  that,  ac- 
duainted  as  he  is  with  grief,  he  equally 
well  understands  the  beauty  and  de- 
fight,  botfi  of  the  natural  and  moral 
world.  ,   , 

We  r^oice,  therefore,  to  conclude 
our  notice  of  Mr  Lloyd's  poetry, 
with  some  specimens  of  a  mild- 
er—a happier  character.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  happiness  in  this  volume, 
and  much  tender  and  profound  eiyoy- 
roent  of  human  life.  We  may  guess 
what  joy  all  the  best  affections  of  our 
nature,  must  yield  this  most  amiable 
poet,  from  some  of  those  pious  strains, 
in  which  he  mourns  over  the  passins 
away  from  earth  of  those  he  had  loved 
and  honoured.  The  sonnets  on  the 
death  of  his  mother's  mother, — ^written 
in  youth, — are  all  of  them  exceedingly 
beautifVxl.  No  relation  between  human 
beings  in  this  life,  is  more  solemn  and 
affecting  to  a  young  heart,  than  that 
which  prompted  these  efiiisions.  To 
a  young  and  happy  child,  there  ia  fel^ 
unknown  perhaps  to  itself,  a  reverential 
awe,  for  the  stillness,  the  purity,  and 
the  sanctity  of  Old  Age  sitting  solemn- 
ly before  it  like  a  being  scarcely  be- 
longing to  its  bright  and  gladsome 
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from  mommg  to  night,  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  Iwnignity  and  love.  A 
chad  feels  in  the  gray  hairs,  and  saini- 
ly  calm  of  her  whom  its  own  mother 
reverences,  a  power  that  tempers 
mirth,-^eepena  happiness,  and  calnM 
the  Overflowing  of  tears.  These  are 
feelings  which  from  a  good  heart 
will  never  pass  away— and  he  whose 
own  head  may  be  getting  gray,  will 
think  on  the  aged  saint  long  buried  in 
the  grave,  with  all  the  undimimshed 
reverence  that  fiUed  his  boyish  heart, 
when  he  knelt  in  prayer  at  the  feet  of 
the  breathing  image,  or  heard  fltmi  her 
pale  lips  the  words  of  eternal  life. 

SONNET  VIII. 
My  BiUe !  scarcely  dare  I  open  tfiee ! 
Remembering  how  each  eve  I  vent  to  ^t» 
Thy  due  textg  holily,  whUe  She  did  hve. 
The  pious  Woman  I^MHiat  te*  farihe 
meek 
Thou  tteasurett  |^  ddiags,  idn  to  me 

Of  her  I  lov*d  thou  doft  ao  plainly  tpeak» 
And  kindlioff  virtue  dost  so  amply  tell 
Of  her  most  nrtuoos,  that  *twere  hud  toquell 
The  pang  which  thcu  wilt  wake  I  Yet 
hallowM  book, 
Tho*  for  a  time  my  bowm  then  wttt  wring. 
Thy  gvsat  and  pKOwrai  picaniM  will  being 
BetteoDsolatMi!  Come  then,  I  will  look 
la  thy  kmg-daqied  volume,  tfacfe  to  Bad 
Haply,  tfao*  lost  hat  fbsm,  my  best  frieiid*^ 
mind! 

SONNET  IX. 
When  from  my  dreaiy  home  I  fint  mov*d 

OOf 

After  my  Fiknd  was  hi  her  gmve-dolhes 

drestf 
A  dan  detpondenee  on  my  spirit  prat* 
As  all  my  pkaaant  dajs  wcK  oome  and  gone ! 
Strange  nhispexs  parted  from  th*  entomhiiig 
day. 
The  thin  air  mumiur*d,  each  dimib  ob- 
ject mke. 
Bidding  the  overwhdmed  boeom  adie : 
Oft  did  Ifook  to  Heaven,  but  couM  not  pray  t 
••  How  shall  I  leave  thee,  quiet  scene?** 
said  I, 
«•  How  leave  ifaspaHingbroesethslkvcs 

to  sweep 
•*  The  holy  sod  where  my  due  Ibotsteps 
creep? 
•«  The  poasing  breeze?  *Twbs  She!  The 

Friend  paa*d  by  !** 
But  the  time  came;  the  passmg breeze  I 

left; 
««  PareweU  !**  I  righ^d,  and  secmM  of  aS 
bcRftl 

SONNET  XL 
As  o*er  the  dying  embers  oft  I  oower. 
When  Biy  tir*d  ^irits  rest,  and  my  heart 

swdis 
LullM  by  domestic  quiet.  Memory  dwells 
On  that  blest  tide,  when  thou  the  evemng 
hour 


I  bok,  it  leeois  Mif  Thou  W0t  fltOl  th«re ;. 
Kbtled  in  moiry  apron  thV  4ear  Icneet, 
Prapt  on  the  fend«rM  beartti  my  fancy  sees. 
0*cr  wblbch  exchanging  louls  we  wont  4o 

liendl 
And  ae  I  lift  Behead,  Ay  fealUTCi  Mod  - 
A  cheering  nnfle  to  m»— but.  hi  iti  ^^t 
OVr  my  lain-pdted  mA,  a  blast  of  night' 
Sweeps  sofiily !  ttartmg«inyian^eresM 
To  tb^  bleak  dwelling  where  t^y  old 
oorse  sleeps! 

SONNET  VI. 
When  Tboa  that  agonized  ftaint  dgst  jee 
Wom  out,  and  trembling  on  the  verge  of 

death, 
Munnur  meek  praises  with  convulsed' 
breathy 
Aad  sancdiy  aadi  ren^Bng  agony, 
Dcenung  it  a  dim  Minister  of  Grace 
MediSflslt  and  stealing  her  iron  all 
That  subtly  might' hi^  lingering  spirit. 
thraU; 
When  Thou  dost  read  in  herimearthly  face, 
How  She  dodi  keep  in  tfaankftd  quietness 
Her  patient  soul,  dar*st  Thou  thy  ftsif 

^rtoM^deem 
As  One  deceived  by  a  most  idle  dream  ? 
Ah,  suxe]^  no  I  if  Tboa  at  all  possess 
A  famnanised  heart ;  e*en  if  thy  mind  • 
Hate  not  the  only  hopes  of  humankbd ! 
•  We  ahoold  have  to  give  many  more 
^(ttotatioiM,  before  we  oould  eonter  to 
oar  leaden  a  eompleCe  or  fid^ftil 
duracter  of  these  interesting  poems. 
But  we  have  shewn  them  enough^  to 
make  them  desire  to  see  more ; — and 
if  they  really  love  poetry,  they  will  not 
he  satisfied  till  they  peruse  the  volume. 
It  contains  much  description  of  ex- 
ternal nature;  end  description,  too. 
everywhere  fViU  of  intelligenoe  and 
ifedhng,  of  all  her  beauties  and  subli- 
noitiev. 

There  is  at  all  times,  too,  a  deep,— K>r 
a  delicate — or  a  tender  moral  feeling, 
blended  with  the  mere  joyfulness  com- 
municated dirough  senses  keenly  alive 
to  impressions  from  withoutr— and  such 
feeling,  though  always  true  to  nature. 
Is,  at' the  aaxae  time,  almost  always 
characteristic  of  the  very  original  mind 
of  this  jpoet  There  are  few  or  no  com- 
mon-place things  in  Mr  Llojrd's  ver- 
ses, certainly  none  in  his  sentnnent,—* 
and  if  in  description  some  do  ocenr, 
they  are  in  general  saved  firom  our 
disfike,  bf  something  ingenious  in 
thought,  or  tender  in  emotion,  being 
uneiqpectedly  connected  with  tiiem. 

Sometimes  there  occurs  an  unam-^ 

Intiousy  unpretending  sonnet,  which 

teems    breathed   out    in    a    hi 

moment,  from  a  heart  fflled  with 

Vol.  VI. 


light  in^ired;  b^  the  sweet'  aspe^l^ 

of  earch   and   heaven  ,'-Hmd  wnldi 

awakens,  in  a  moment,  in  the  reade/i^ 

mind,  trains  of  imagery  without  end, 

and  Md  though  4ehghtftil  dreams   of 

the  days  sone  by.    Of  this  diaracter. 

is  the  following  composition.  ' 

SONNET  XIX.  \, 

26//i  March  ibOS.  ' 

Thou  cottage  gleaming  near  the  tuft  of  treesy- 

Thou  teU^t  of  joy  more  than  I  dare  believe 

Falls  to  the  lot  pf  man ;  where  Fancy  sees 

(For  creaiilouii  Fancy  still  her  dreams 

will  weav^ 
Hvfa  whose  low  fate  no  restless  cares  de- 
ceive, . 
Blest  by  your  stefles,  poreasthenioaBtam 

bieese  f  *        ° 
Love,  Peace,  Hitairilit|',  who 

Give  all  that  happiest  mevtals  can  i 
Yon  pim^tipt  grofre -s  siiibosos»*4  haimonyw 

As  fiides  the  splendour  of  departing,  day. 
Swells  on  my  ear  most  like  the  mmstrelsy 
Which  firom  thy  inmate's  pipe  shall  bear 
awav 
The  soul  of  hfan  who  listens,  till  he  hear 
Sounds  that  awaken- love's  foigotten  tsar.   - 
We  must  quote  one  otner  of  the 
sonnets,  which  is  every  thing  it  ought 
to  be. 

SONNET  XXIII. 

lUhAfrtiieOS. 
There  u  I  know  not  what  withm  my  breast, 
Whidi,  when  these  days  of  vernal  beauty 


Excites  my  ardent  sentknenls  to  naaa 
For  happiness  bv  mortals  not  posseis'd  t 
The  song  of  biros,  the  lawn  wfaosssoit  green 
vest 
Isprank*dwith«pring-flowers;  the  trans- 
lucent foam 
Of  yon  dear  stream  that  winds  around  mj 
home. 
Whose  mossy  banks  my  tottering  babes  hav« 

pfess*d 
With  daily  joy  s  the  hUb  aerial  hei^t 
Piled  in  tbesummerskiesof  ckaidlfssblaek 
And  faintly  bathed  with  like  osrulean  hue» 
So  raise  my  soul,  that,  when  thg  shares  the 
eight. 
Who  doubles  every  chaan  she  loves  td 
view. 
My  o*ercharg'dheart  is  troubled withddight.. 
'    We  oondude  our  extracts  with  a  few 
lines  ttom  a  little  poem  quite  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  almost  any  other 
dTMr  Lloyd's  productions.    In  it^  he 
escapes  from  himself  and  turns  on  a 
friend  every  way  worthy  of  them,  aUtiie 
kindly  r^ards  of  his  kindly  nature  a« 
wakened^  by  one  of  those  littie  ind'* 
dents  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  which 
genius  enables  sensibility  to  remember 
forever.  The  poem  is  entitled, '^  Lines 
on  an  Hour-glass^  addressed  to  Miss 
H—  W— ." 
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(For  M  this  109^  tiie  wdettmt  ffOMt 

0£  baojraii^mirth  or  kngjoia  caie. 
Doth  tciiim  thoughts  to  ooesoggetty 

r  And.  to  the  other  solace  bear»«- 

So  shsh  disbtetetted  friend. 
Has  smiles  ibr  joy,  for  sorrows  sighs ; 

though  still  her  inward  fbeUngs  tend 
With  sacred  grief  to  sympathize). 

*'  Qh,  may  no  present  hour,  attired 

In  gloom,  a  prayer  for  change  dnw  forth ! 
Yet  each  lutceasive  hour,  inspired 

By  hope,  exceed  the  last  in  worth : 
May  fancy  wreathe  around  this  toy. 

Blooms  stolen  from  the  Elyaan  dime ; 
And  Pea^,  the  monitor  of  joy, 
'  Brood  on  the  tranquil  lapse  of  time  ! 
These  sai)d»,  that  M  in  rilent  showeis. 

To  thatftrst  source  we  turn  onoe  mme  , 
Mayfricndihip snfoi  thee  the  hours 

Of  youth,  in  distant  age  restore  I** 

Oh,  Harriet,  thoughtless  of  thy  power ! 
•And  humble,  usefrd  glass,  uke  thee. 
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Tbc  hSglieit  Uiessfaw  Um  dost 

Unoonsdons  of  thy  destiny. 

E'en  as  this  toy,  that  through  life's  spaa 
The  ^uick  iUapee  of  time  reresled. 

Doth  bnng  prime  benefits  to  man- 
Till  Time  to  Eternity  doth  yield ; 

ScTof  the  Tirtues*  holy  train* 

Disioterested  love  shall  call 
For  Heaven's  most  gratuUuing  strain— 

TiU  self  he  lost !— God  aU  u  all  • 

We  do  not  think  so  well  of  our-* 
selves,  as  to  believe  that  many  read* 
ers  of  poetry  would  take  the  cha* 
racter  of  this  work^  merely  on  our 
authority;  neither  do  we  think  so 
poorly  of  others,  as  to  believe  that 
many  readers  of  poetry  can  haveperused 
these  extracts,  without  a  deep  miprea- 
sion  of  their  beauty,  and  the  highest 
opinion  of  Mr  Lloyd's  taste^  sensibili- 
fy,  and  genius. 


ON  FOBLIC  LECtUaza  OK  WORKS  OF  IMAGINATION  AT  LITEBAILT 
INSTITUTIONS*     ; 


Wfe  think  that  all  liberal  persons  will' 
speak  with  respect  of  those  Institutions, 
literary  and  philosophical,  which,  of 
late  years,  have  been  formed  in  th^ 
Metropolis  and  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. They  owe  their  existence,  to  a 
generous,  and  honourable  spirit — to  a 
desire  among  the  wealthy  of  an  en- 
lightened country  to  give  encotuage- 
ment^  ftcm  thar  wealth,  to  those  sci- 
ences and  arts,  whidi  are  at  once  the 
intellectual  ornaments  of  a  people,  and 
the  means  of  their  highest  civilization. 
The  Libraries  and  Collections  which 
belong  to  those  establishments,  fbr 
Ihe  foundation  and  support  of  whidi 
the  members  feel  themselves  repaid 
by  the  right  of  access  they  retain,  are 
a  nermanent  service  rendered  to  know- 
leoge,  and,  if  maintained  with  .the 
spirit  in  which  they  have  been  b^un, 
may  g^ve  a  national  dignity  to  such 
Societies. 

^e  repositories  of  knowledge  can 
bear  but  one  character,  nor  is  their 
purpose  open  to  perversion.  But  an- 
other purpose  which  has  been  connected 
with  almost  all  these  Institutions,  and 
which  baa  been  held  to  form  a  most 
important  part  of  their  plan — namely, 
the  immediate  communication  and 
difihsion  of  knowledge  by  public  lec- 
tures— ^though  equally  honourable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  institutors,  is  more 
diffioilt  to  cairy  into  usefbl  efiect,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  exceedingly  open  to 
misapplication. 

A  library  stands  in  sUence.    Those, 


who  do  not.  desire  to  consult  it  for  in- 
struction, do  not  visit  it  But  a  pub- 
lic discussion  invites  an  audience ;  and 
if  an  audience  will  not  come  together 
for  earnest  instruction,  such  instruo- 
tion  neuist  be  found  as  will  bring  them 
together.  It  seems  undeniable,  that 
the  experiment  of  such  courses  of  pub- 
lic instruction,,  in  the  mixed  assem* 
blies  of  p<^ulous.  commercial  towns, 
neoessarily  includes  much  hazard.  It 
is  hard  to  say,  that,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, they  can  be  of  very  great 
utility,  and  they  run  a  great  riak  of 
degrading  the  character  of  instruction. 
The  lectures  delivered  in  the  seats  of 
learning,  by  professors  discharging  to 
the  public  me  ftmctiions  of  their  high 
office,  are  grave  and  severe  instruction 
to  students  gathered  together  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country  to  devote  to 
study,  with  all  the  ardour  of  their 
youthful  faculties^  sevenl  entire  years 
of  their  life.  They  are  a  body  united 
for  this  sole  purpose,  and  submitting, 
for  its  sake,  to  an  established  authori- 
ty of  discipline,  as  well  as  an  authori- 
ty of  reverence,  residing  in  the  seat  of 
learning,  in  the  persons  of  their  teach- 
ers, and  the  ancient  renown  of  the 
place.  From  the  character  and  effic** 
cy  of  such  instruction,  nothing  can  be 
adduced  in  probability  of  the  success 
of  the  scheme  of  whi(ji  we  would  now 
speak— neither  can  absolute  oondu- 
aions  be  drawn  against  it,— only  it 
must  be  Ht  once  admitted,  that  this 
purpose  of  instruction  cannot  be  the 
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wane  as  in  tiMw  venerable  EitiUish- 

It  if  not  poMible  fbr  any  penmi  to 
mpetk  decidedly  of  the  spvlt  with 
which  such  InstitntioDa  have  lutfaeilD 
been  conducted^  with  respect  to  this 
▼ery  important  part  of  their  plan-*-fbr 
they  an  yet  all  in  their  nifioiey.  Bnt 
the  very  first  qnestion  which  a  fHend 
to  such  Institutions  pats  to  himself  Is^ 
what  ongfat  to  be  the  character  of  their 
pahBc  lecturers?  and  then  he  looks 
aronnd  him,  and  jodra  forhimsdi^ 
whether  or  not  that  character  be  rea- 
lixed  in  the  persons  elevated — fyr  it  is 
m  great  elevation— to  sitnatioDa  of  siich 
high  datiesy  and  such  sacred  trust. 
On  the  spirit  of  thoae  who  found  and 
■iqiport  such  Institutionsy  will  depend 
that  of  the  men  whom  they  bring  there 
to  listen  to;  and  if  purposes  of  worth 
and  importanoe  are  undertaken  with- 
out the  spbit  whidi  is  adequate  to 
carry  them  into  eflfect,  the  good  cause 
itaeu  will  be  injured  and  degraded 
with  the  public,  and  the  hig^  objecta 
whidi  thej  professed  will  cast  some- 
thing of  ridicule  and  scorn  upon  their 
fidlure.  Let  us  consider  with  ourselves 
for  a  little  what  should  be  the  charae- 
ter,  te  example,  of  a  Lecturer  on  po« 
etry  andliteratureatsuchan  Institution. 

The  man  who  irtands  up  to  instruct 
his  countrymen. on  such  sulijecta-— not 
in  books,  which  are  open  to  all  con- 
aiderstioiir— but  by  a  public  appdnt- 
ment  as  a  half-prafessor,  ought  espe- 
cially to  be  a  sowui  teacher.  His 
hearers  are  not,  at  least  ought  not,  to 
be  assembled  to  hear  speculatbns  and 
fimdes  however  acute  and  amusing^ 
not  to  hear  him,  but  to  hear  truth. 
He  stands  there  as  a  sort  of  literary 
representative  of  his  lettered  country- 
men, and  ought,  therefore,  to  speak 
anthentic  knowledoe  and  belief,  that 
which  is  held,  and  avouched,  and  a- 
vowed  by  Hterary  and  intellectual  au- 
thorities. There  is  no  necessity  for 
his  being  a  mere  repeater ;  he  will 
mark  the  strength  and  character  of  his 
own  mind  upon  what  he  says,  though 
he  does  not  assume  to  make  the  sub- 
atance  of  it,  and  consents  to  speak  the 
ftelingps  and  thoughta  of  a  tnousand 
minda  aa  wise  aa  nis  own.  The  na- 
tional character  of  our  literature  im- 
periously demands  this,  a  literature 
con^ehending  that  spirit  of  thou^t, 
ftding,  and  moral  sentiment,  which 
makea  it  £n|^iah,  and  England  the 
better  for  it  Himself,  his  language, 
his  opinions,  must  all  beclassicaiEng- 


-Ihh.  The  land  is  andeot,  cahn,  and 
good,  and  tliat  which  ia  of  the  hmd, 
•which  is  old  and  heteditary,  haa  the 
deep  power  of  the  land  breathing  in 
ey^  word.  Nothing,  we  conceive, 
can  be  so  hurtM  to  the  pnUic  mind 
as  an  innovating  and  rebeluoua  temper 
in  literature,  not  arisinff  ftom  convio- 
tion  of  the  intellect  memtating  on  the 
grand  sweep  of  its  past  course,  but 
nom  a  diseased  love  of  novelty,  or  a 
baae  and  mean  love  of  rqwtation  Ibr 
originality  and  genius.  Such  a  spirit 
of  nazarding  and  propagating  pan- 
doxea  teadies,  to  all  infected  witn  it, 
dialike  and  disregard  for  antiquitico  i 
presumption  and  selfi-confidenoe  to  the 
ignorsnt,  who  would  fein  attempt  to 
think  before  thev  know,  and  to  know 
before  they  feci-^end  who,  in  die 
midst  of  their  imagined  independence 
of  opinion,  are  in  truth  the  veriest 
shves  of  odier  men,  who  impose  upon 
them  at  willthefetteraand  the  atripes 
of  their  own  reckless  and  capridons 
tyranny.  The  great  feelinga  and 
opinions  of  men  are  atrons  by  thdr 
universality*  That  ia  evidence  for, 
not  agsinat  them.  We  are  not  requir- 
ed to  be  all  original  inventon  of 
thou^t  It  is  no  dishonour  or  con- 
demnation of  our  opinions,  that  they 
are  simply  those  of  every  body  else ; 
nor  will  any  devout  and  ardent  lover 
of  truth,  eiwer  in  literature  or  morals, 
start  back  ftom  principles  or  feelings, 
because  their  universal  acknowled^ 
ment  has  deprived  them  of  all  air  of 
originality,  and  because,  while  he  pro- 
miugates  them  once  more  to  youi^ 
minds,  the  world  can  give  him  credit 
only  for  die  love,  the  ducemment,  and 
the  enunciation  of  what  has  been  long 
believed  to  be  important,  and  will  con- 
fer on  him  the  praiae  only  of  being  a 
wise  expoaitor  of  wisdom. 

But  the  great  and  important  qna- 
tion  ia,  what  kind  of  instruction  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  commu- 
nicated, by  even  the  veij  best  teacher, 
to  such  an  audience  as  is  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  lecture-room  of  a  literary 
institution  ?  It  cannot,  we  ahould 
think,  be  intellectual  discipline  to  the 
mind  on  which  future  important  sd« 
be  built  up.  WiuA  can  be 
fitMu  him?  That  to  men 
wfiose  occupations  of  life  have  been 
difoent  from  those  of  the  studi- 
ous, men  of  active  and  intelligent 
minds,  but  unstored  with  philosophic 
knowledge,  or  the  wealth  of  literature, 
he  should  give— what?  The  know- 
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kdg^tfaeywmt?  Tliiil  iiivtttrly iniF 
tNMdUe,  from  ihe  fery  nature  of  Im 
lectuxtt,  fewy  detached,  and  comingy 
ib  their  own  unaedsted  atre^gth  or 
.  weaknen,  into  the  midst  of  the  ardent 
avocations  of  life*  BiGLtitwiUhesaid, 
they  may  shew  people  what  that  knoww 
4edge  is— they  may  open  up  aeceas  to 
it^^ey  may  give  tliim  a  taste  of  the 
pleasorea  with  which  it'ia  accompanied. 
And  aometfaanff  of  this  they  probahly 
will  do;  bat  a  little  consideration  nay, 
perhaps,  serre  to  shew  that  it  cannot 
-De  to  a  mat  degree-  "Certainly  not  to 
■neh  a  a«;ree  as  to  make  amends  for 
mtanj  evilB  that  must  apring  out  of  so 
iiery  imperfect  a  method  either  of  oom« 
mnmcating.knoWledge  or  inunring  the 
love  of  it,  at  least  in  poetry  or  uteratorc. 
The  mibject  of  lectures  at  such  In- 
•titutions  uiould  not  be  the  works  of 
imagination.  Are  books  inaccessible  or 


fare  f  Is  it  to  make  an  £nglish  audi- 
ence acquainted  with  the  contenta  of 
the  ndumes  of  ^lakspeare  or  Milton, 
that  they  areto  be  lectured  upon?  Why, 
it  is  probable  that,  of  such  an  aum* 
.  erne,  many  have  little  poetical  delight 

•  in  those  works.  It  is  probable,  tibat 
with  the  works  of  many  poets  they 
are  not  acquainted  at  all,  and  that  tile 
poetnr  of  Chancer,  and  Spenser,  and 
Sletcber,  Ste.  may,  then,  ibr  the  verf 
first  tim^  be  laid  open  to  them.  Is 
it,  then,  to  dictate  a  taste  to  men,  that 
inch  lectures  sre  given  ?  If  so,  then 
we  are  led  to  inquire  what  ia  the  real 
natural  process  by  whidi  the  works  of 

•  imagination  diffiise  themselves  among 
a  people,  and  estaUisfa  their  hold  in 
their  minds.  Thev  sre  propagated 
ftom  one  to  another  oy  delight  They 
an  univcraally  accessible,  and  are 
bcottght  tothehandofaU.  It  is  true 
that  works  of  great  interest  lie  dor- 
mant among  a  people— and  why  ?  be- 
«me  the  present  temper  of  their  minds 
does  not  besr  them.  But  the  mind  of 
society  changes,  and  that  which  it  de- 
mands, it  will  bring  forth.  It  will 
can  bmied  writers  mm  the  dust,  aa  it 
will  call  into  life  writers  that  ahall 
miniater  to  its  delip;ht.  If  a  roan  doea 
not  Icnow  what  Sa  m  the  pages  of  MH- 

•  ton,  it  is  because  his  mind  does  not 
desire  poetry.  It  is,  of  all  tiie  desires 
a  man  can  have  in  thia  country,  the 
one  most  easily  and  cheaply  adminis- 
tered to,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
quite  idle  to  talk  of  grounding  lectures 
on  ^try,  on  the  sob  olject  of  intro- 

uong  poetry  to  unaequunted  minds. 


'  B«tktukitt|ipoBethAtlhe]eclarar 
is  appointed  to  instruct  and  euide  the 
public  taste  in  poetry.    And  this,  no 
doubt,  is  the  purpose  scfioosly  pro- 
posed—-to  cultivate  taste— 40  preserve 
men's  minds  from  running  riot  in  d^ 
light— to  teach  them  how  to  admare-*- 
to  be  wise  in  their  ei^oyment.    The 
audience  of  such  a  lecturer  is  one  we 
shall  suppose  acquainted,  but  imper- 
fectl^  80,  with  poetry,  so  that  hia  ob- 
ject la  to  ehastise,  toguide,  to enii|^t- 
,en  a  beginning  taste.    But  this  ia  to 
confound  the  nature  and  the  uses  ef 
things.     Nature  herself  instruda  ua 
in  poetry,  b||r  taking  atrong  hold  on 
our  imagination,  b^  opening  up  our 
feelings,  by  preparing  md  kindling 
our  passions.    Men  are  led  into  pc^ 
etry,  as  into  all  other  courses  of  natu- 
ral delight,  by  the  tenderness  and 
powers  of  their  own  minds.  The  works 
of  great  poets  are  before  them,  as  the 
fields,  the  woods,  the  rivers,  the  valea, 
and  the  mountains  of  their  native  land. 
If  desire  leads  their  steps  abroad,  de- 
light once  finding  them,  will  lead  them 
mi.    They  are  in  the  midst  of  nature, 
and  impressions  are  showered  upon 
-their  hearts,  which  deepen  their  de- 
sires, continually  recurring  upon  them 
witili  finer  and  more  ethereal  e^jo^y^ 
ment    It  is  because  a  man  haa  ima- 
gination of  his  own,  that,  when  the 
ofcoeete  of  imagination  are  presented 
to  him,  he  knows  and  rcgoices  in  them. 
The  processes  of  nature  are  both  sud- 
den and  alow.    Objects  wte  presented 
for  the  first  time  to  the  mind,  and  are 
receiYcd  with  impassioned  trsnqMrt, 
which  never  passes  away ;  or  they  a- 
.  waken  a  gentle  pleasure,  and  still,  with 
the  renewed  impression,  the  pleasure 
grows  mere  vivid,  till  at  last  it  inftiaes 
a  vital  delight  thnni^  ^  whcde  frame 
of  the  souL    But  in  either  esse,  the 
principle  of  nature's  operation  is  the 
same ;  it  is  the  natural  action  of  the 
object  on  the  mmd,  and  whidi  takes 
effect,  hecauae  the  mind  haa  fiiculties 
that  answer  to  the  dbject    Such  is  the 
natural  love  of  poetry.    Upon  some 
minds  it  comes  with  rapture,  firoia  the 
first  work  of  true  poetry  that  is  opened 
to  them  ;  ono^era  it  o-adually  grows, 
-  as  they  are  led  on  with  inereasing  de- 
light through  successive  years.    But 
in  none  of  these  processes  do  we  re- 
cognise the  artificial  skill  of  human 
instruction.    Meana  there  may  be  of 
engendering  a  fidse  seeming  of  the 
love,  and  of  producing  an  qnitative 
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g/tawDs  native  loie,  woich  mav  be 
-wild  and  erring  to  be  nire^  thougb^  aa 
w»  eoneatTa,  »•  mofe  to  be  eet  right 
than  prodQoed  by  men  kcturing  upon 
i%  m  the  only  kind  of  core  Uea  in 
an  inatniction,  in  every  aaaodatien 
thai  teadiea  aelf*inspictOD,  aelf-govem-i 
mcnt,  and  aobrietj  of  aind-HOi  ahort, 
in  all  menial  diaetplinew 

We  may,  in  fiuther  praaecntion  of 
thia  view  of  the  lul^ect^  ianark>  that 
inatniction  in  poetry  ninat  be  in* 
tended  either  to  impart  a  taste  for 
poetry>  or  ^  eorrect  it.  Now,  aa  to 
giving,  implanting,  diffiinng,  a  taata 
finr  poetry,— auch  a  taate  ia  a  feeling, 
an  afiection  of  the  imaginatioD,  and  of 
tfaepBBsiona;  an  q>plicatioa  of  natiiral 
aenaibility  to  its  peculiar  oliject  Know- 
ledge  and  ikilf  may  be  imparted  by 
inatmction ;  but  emotion,  enjoyment, 
ibrvour,  aeem  by  their  very  nature,  ex- 
dnded  &om  its  province.  The  love 
of  poetry,  in  trutl^  bekmoa  to  aenaibi^ 
Hty,  not  to  intellect.  Tbe  only  loi- 
timate  ol^ect  then,  we  might  aay,  w 
only  intefiigihie  c^iject  of  Inatruction 
in  poetry,  is  to  rectify  the  taste.  How 
thai  ia  Uiia  to  be  done  ?  In  the  first 

eCi  it  aiqiposea  a  taste  to  be  recti- 
r^it  presumea  a  love  af  poetry,— 
and  a  veij  eonaiderable  acquaintance 
with  ita  prodnctiona.  It  not  only  sop- 
{Knea  a  love,  but  that  such  love  has 
grown  op  into  too  wild  luxurianee. 
Tooonectall  thia  will  Ik  important, 
only  in  aa  &r  aa  poetry  itself  is  an  ob- 
ject of  importance  to  the  mind.  Now 
poetry  may  have  an  undue  and  dam- 
geroM  importance,  by  taldngtoo  much 
of  a  praotios]  hM  on  the  aenaibititiea ; 
by  entering  into^  exciting,  and  dia- 
tnrbing,  the  ftrHagiithat  bSJeng  to  real 
iiie.  Thia  ia  a  danger,  that  does,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  attend  poetry,  with 
young  and  susceptible  minds.  Most 
manly  k  ia  not  to  be  .guarded  againat 
hf  inatruction  in  poetij,*— b]r  eny  <^ 
vuopement  of  canons  of  criticism,--*by 
leading  the  oveiwexoiled  mind  to  Uend 
more  of  its  power,  and  its  more  anbde 
fteoltiea  with  an  object  already  too 
dear,— not  aardy  by  heightening  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  pootry,*— by 
ouling  the  reason  itself  to  its  study, 
and  aetting  the  chief  fiicultv  of  life  to 
miniater  to  the  pky  of  fency,  and 
the  oiaviogB  of  diatcmpered  aensibility. 
Much  rather  ia  it  to  be  done,  by  closing 
the  ^umca  altogether,  and  recalling 
the  dhlempend  mind  to  ithedisopline 
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ofaevararaludic^— toairopler,healtfcier. 
pleaanrea,  imd  to  the  aarvioe  of  real 
Efe. 

But  poetry  may  have  importanoe  ta 
the  mind  alao,  aa  the  chanieter  of  that 
mind,  and  the  external  darcnmwfancca 
of  ito  condition,  permit  the  study  of 
the  arte  of  imagination  lawfully  to  be 
made  an  important  pursuit..  To  auch 
a  mind  it  is  evident,  that  a  just  iegtt« 
ktion  of  taate  does  become  important; 
because  so  much  of  its  powers  ia 
dven  to  the  nursuit,  that  no  kss  is 
therein  implied,  than  a  just  regulation 
of  the  intellectual  fecuUies.  By  what 
meana  then,  is  a  youthful  or  moi^  ad- 
vancing mind,  to  which  the  just  study 
of  poetry,  and  the  just  regulation  of 
the  action  of  ao  many  powers,  is  an 
ol^ect  of  real  importance, — by  what 
means  is  such  a  mind  to  get  the 
benefit  of  audi  regulation  ?  By  in- 
struction in  poetry,  as  a  part  of 
aystematk  education?  Bather  by 
universal  instruction.  As  fer  aa  the 
mind  ifewlf  is  to  be  formed  and  goveni- 
ad, — ^by  all  those  serious  and  dignified 
atndies  which  call  the  higher  ^^Hin 
into  strenuous  and  ardent  exertiona ; 
andaa  fer  as  poetry  itself  is  oonaemed««- 
by  setting  before  it  the  higher  modds, 
and  leaving  them  to  worfc  their  own 
eifect.  The  study  of  poetry  wiliitsdf 
receive  the  influence  of  such  general 
high  intellectual  instruction.  For  the 
light  which  is  in  the  mind,  will  fell 
upon  all  ita  works.  It  will  itself  turn 
thought,  intelUgence,  knowledge^  upon 
that  which  ia  to  itself  an  important  and 
cherished  pursuit  In  «every  mind, 
the  love  of  poetry,  in  whatever  degree 
it  exist,  ia  o!f  the  nature  of  fediag  and 
pasdoD.  It  is  of  the  things  therefose, 
which  belong,  we- might  dmost  say, 
to  the  privacy  of  the  mind ;  to  the 
thinga  which  it  keeps  lo  itself,  and 
into  which  another  cannot  penetrate. 
To  intrude  upon  it, — to  intenogate 
it, — to  lay  it  out  in  public  examina- 
tion,—is  not  to  rectify  but  to  destroy 
it.  It  is  lowering  the  dignity  of  the 
mind,  and  weakening  its  adt-depend- 
encey  to  bring  the  inquidtion  of  instruc- 
tion into  aucn  parte  of  it.  The  mind 
that  ia  ardent  in  these  pursulta,  must  in 
youth  be  wrong  by  enthuaiaam,— it 
csn  only  get  lightby  the  aelf-correction 
of  its  maturer  vears. 

It  sufficiently  appears,  then,  that 
the  prindple  on  wnich  all  public  in- 
struction m  poetry  ia  founded,  is  in 
nature felae;  and  the  lecUuea  which. 
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eren  in  Que  most  AndioritAlive  aoacle-i 
'mioiil  fonni  are  given  on  this  sal^ect, 
would  be  inefficient  if  not  injarious, — 
were  it  not  that  at  universities^  a 
ooors^  of  reading  and  study  is  pursued, 
almost  exclusively,  of  those  grand  books 
with  which  what  is  called  philosophi- 
cal eriticism  is  conversant ;  and  that 
diere  the  enlightened  youth  is  drinking 
for  himself  at  those  living  fountains 
f^om  which  his  teacher  either  has  or 

Sretends  to  have  drawn  his  inspiration* 
ut  in  sudi  a  school  as  that  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  this  only  possible 
ground  of  argument  is  from  the  be- 
ginning removed.  For  what  is  the 
audience  that  will  attend  the  poetical 
lectures  of  such  an  Institution  }  Ra- 
ttier let  us  ask  on  what  footing  does 
poetry  stand  to  them  ?  What  can  it  be 
more  to  them  than  a  pleasure,  or  in 
vrhat  other  light  important  ?  And  do 
they  choose  to  go  to  a  place  of  public 
instruction,  to  1^  set  r^^ht,  to  be  lec- 
tured on  their  pleasures?  To  those 
who  in  the  midst  of  serious  and  useful 
avocations,  can  find  leisure  and  inclina- 
tbn  to  turn  to  the  works  of  eloquent 
writers,  for  relaxation  of  their  own 
strained  fhculties,  fbr  refreshment  and 
xestoration  to  their  overtoiled  minds,— 
such  works  must  be  a  precious  delight, 
a  spring  of  gushing  waters.  In  these, 
a  simple  pure  pleasure  is  granted,  and 
preserved  to  them  by  the  truth  of  their 
minds,  and  the  openness  of  their 
affections.  What  purpose  can  be  served 
by  turning  this  genisl  love  of  literature 
into  a  curious,  intricate,  and  doubtful 
study— or  why  seek  to  disturb  it  by  list- 
ening to  imperfect  and  perplexing  dis- 
quisitions, penned  by  lecturers  wno  can 
know  nothmg  of  the  secrets  of  the 
heart,orunderstandingof  those  to  whom 
their  speculations  are  addressed  ?  Such 
minds,  naturally  open  to  the  interest 
of  poetry,  feel  its  highest,  purest,  and 
dearest  feelings  set  in  motion  by  its 
works, — ^feelings  great  and  undefined, 
fbr  which  they  neither  know,  nor  seek 
expression.  It  is  little  likely,  that 
public  lecturers  will  give  expression 
to  such  feelings,  unless  it  happen — as 
it  has  happeneid — ^that  he  be  himsdf 
a  true  poet,  like  Coleridge  or  Campbell. 
It  is  probable,  that  he  will  be  able  to 
give  much  fuller  expression  to  feelings 
of  bwer  rank,  and  thoughts  of  lesser 
moment,— -that  he  will  make   these 
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predominant  in  ^e  mind,  and  wlU  la- 
ther lower  than  exalt  the  tone  of  its 
sentiments.  It  is  surely  unnccessarr 
to  say  any  thing  of  the  evu  done  to  such 
ingenuous  minds,  by  being  trained  to 
talk,  and  hear  talk  of  all  kinds  of  vain 
and  idle  oonvrawtion,  abotit  olgects  aiid 
thoughts  and  feelings,  once  so  dear  to 
them  perhaps  in  the  sacred  privacy  of 
their  own  closed  hearts,  but  which 
come  at  last  to  be  vt^ed  by  them 
merely  as  afibrding  means  of  Uie  dis- 
play of  talent  or  the  gratificatioa  of 
vanity. 

But  there  is  one  general  view  of  the 
study  of  poetry  which  perhaps  might 
serve  instead  of  all  ailments  upon 
this  subject  The  love  of  poetry,  it  ia 
true,  is  one  of  the  simplest  delights  of 
the  mind ;  but  the  study  of  its  princi- 
nles  is  one  of  the  most  abstruse  and 
highest  speculations.  It  is  one  of  the 
moat  complicated  and  difficult  parts  of 
metaphysics.  An  exposition  of  these 
principles  never  has  been  given — per* 
naps  never  will  be.  fiut  every  mind 
that,  with  intellectual  power,  puxsuea 
poetry  as  an  important  stndy,  does 
make,  according  to  its  fhcnlty,  meta« 
physicsl  discoveries  in  these  prindplea, 
and  so  &r  finds  light  In  poetry, — im- 
agination, reason,  and  passion,  are  all 
blended  together  in  the  same  act  of  the 
mind,  and  to  understand  the  princi- 
ples of  poetry  is  to  have  analysed,  in 
its  most  subtle  products,  this  jmnt 
operation.  It  is  an  undertaking  to 
baffle  the  ablest  metaphysician ;  and  is 
it  to  be  made  the  sulgect  of  lectures  to 
youthful  students  and  to  popular  as- 
semblies? The  true  diaracter  of  the 
real  study  has  assigned  the  character 
of  the  fidae  shows  of  that  study.  In 
the  schools,  and  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessed critics,  the  commentaries,  on 
poetry,  and  the  expositions  of  the 
rules  and  principles  of  the  art  have 
been  intelligible,  for  there  was  serious 
purpose  of  instruction ;  but,  to  be  so, 
they  have  relinquished  every  thing  es- 
sential to  poetry-— have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  plainest  matters  of  under- 
standing which  die  woriu  of  poets 
would  affiird;  and  firom  Trapp  to 
fiiair,  have  offeredi  notorious  examples 
of  uninteresting  treatises  on  most  in- 
teresting subjects.*  But  where  the 
nature  of  the  phm  and  oooasion  have 
affinded  such  license  to  the  instructor 


*  An  exception  is  to  be  found  in  Mr  Coppksloiie,  ofwhoseatnuigelyneglseted  Lectafes 
we  do  not  nmember  to  have  seen  any  notice  whatever  in  the  Reviews.  We  hops  to  have 
an  Aitide  on  them  very  soon  Irom  an  able  pen. 
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or  lectxaot,  h^  hu  made  it  «a  olgeet 
to  please^  uid  no  oljeet  to  instruct. 
The  pubUc  teacher  hu  been  oonTert- 
edinto  an  orator— «  dedaimer.  From 
all  the  deep  passions  which  poetry 
eominands — ^finom  the  power  and  splen- 
dour of  imagination  with  which  it  is 
filled — ^ie  is  open  to  a  man  of  any  ta- 
lent in  this  kind  to  captivate  an  an- 
dience>  atid,  without  impeachment  of 
their  uodesatanding,  to  raise  in  them 
tiBumal  and  undue  interest,  but  with 
BO  result  as  instruction  in  poetry.  If 
their  views  be  imperfect,  and  their 
feelings  errooeooa  or  confused;  will 
they  be  made  just  and  true  by  the. 
suljjeetion  of  the  min4,  for  a  time,  to 
the  infiueHceof  elocment  dedamatioo? 
By  having  beeir  held  in  the  midst  of 
the  contagious  emotions  of  a  thronged 
asBembly,  listening  with  excited  feel- 
ing to  a  mixture  of  reasoning  and  pas- 
sion ?  Snrelv  a  jlist  taste  M^Id  Imve 
been  more  aavanoed  by  conmaplating 
in  its  single  sell^'  and  in  undisturbed 
sditude,  Ufe  work  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture,  than  in  such. a  si- 
tuation fra^^nts  of  that  work,  inter- 
inin^kd  with  what  can  only  be  itself 
oonaideved  a  woik  of  art,  and  that  of  a 
very  inferior  kind — a  piece  of  criti- 
cism. To  tlus,  then,  it  comes  at  last, 
that  there  is  neither  instruction  nor 
pleasure  of  any  value  conferred  on  an 
audience  by  a  lecturer,  as  far  as  poetry 
is  ooncemed— *but  that  a  work  of  art 
of  his  own,  namely  a  disquisition  or 
an  omtion,  or,  it  may  be,  a  batch  of 
paradoxes  piping  from  the  oven  of  a 
oeated  fancy,  is  delivered  to  a  number 
of  persons  who  may  be  all  the  while 
imagining  themselves  absolute  and 
downright  students  of  poetry  snd  phi- 
losophy. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  once 
more  insisting  on  the  injurious  efiect 
which  all  kind  of  literary  criticism 
must  have.  on.  the  mind,  unless  that 
mind  receives  it  with  caution,  and  im- 
bibes what  may  be  congenial  with  its 
own  feelings,  instead  of  sbvishly  form- 
ing its  feith  on  dogmas.  Every  view 
is  a  false  one  which  is  not  a  view  fitted 
to  the  mind  that  entertains  it.  The 
impression  which  a  natural  mind  takes 
of  a  book,  is  an  impression  of  pains, 
and  pleasures,  and  sympathies,  and  is 
no  reasoned  opinion.  It  is  like  the 
impression  that  remains  from  travers- 
ing some  new  and  beautiful  region  of 
external  nature ;  and  the  delight  which 
struok  D^Km  ibe  sense  recurs  with  the 


pictured  remoidiranoe  of  what  was 
seen.  What  remains  in  the  mind  of 
the  sensation  felt— of  the  scenes  be- 
held—while the  spell  of  poetry  was 
in  operation, — or  while  the  events  of 
history  rose  up  before  it  in  august  pro- 
cession,—or  while  it  accompanied  the 
perilous  adventures  of  the  traveller,— or 
penetrated  the  still  sechision  of  him 
who  rendered  no  other  service  to  men 
than  to  live  on  their  earth  in  virtue,— 
all  that  remains  from  such  contempla- 
tion will  recur  with  renewal  of  the 
same  feelings,  in  its  own  vividness,  and 
by  its  own  power,  unbidden,  when  mo- 
tion of  life  plays  in  the  mind.  But 
in  all  this  there  is  nothing  of  opinion — 
of  elabonte  intelligence.  It  is  mere 
natural  remembrance — a  fainter  living 
over  again  of  that  which  has  been  more 
vividly  lived  before.  But  to  turn  sen- 
sation into  opinion — ^to.  convert  re« 
membranoe  into  criticism,  is  either  the 
work  of  a  mind  much  advanced  in 
thought,  or  it  is  a  forced  wid  unnatu- 
ral process.  Then  the  mind,  instead 
of  sunply  surrendering  itself  toita  own 
impressions  in  reading,  reads  widi  a 
purpose.  Instead  of  recollecting  by 
pleasure,  it  recollects  by  an  imagined 
opinion;  instead  of  a  strong  native 
sense  growing^  up  in  it  by  the  foroe  (^ 
nature,  there  is  engendered  a  fectitious 
conception  of  things  which  leads  to  no- 
thing. 

If  the  minds  of  men  were  to  think 
and  feel  more^eely  fbr  themselves  on 
all  suljectsof  their  country's  litera- 
ture, it  would  come  to  fill  their  hearts 
with  a  far  deeper  and  more  empassion- 
ed  love.  The  voice  of  the  present 
times  would  be  to  them  sacred  as  that 
of  the  days  of  old,  and  they  would  ac- 
knowledge in  it  a  similar  power  over 
the  presumption  of  modem  criticism. 
To  rail,  or  to  scoff  at  the  divine  pro- 
ductions of  mortal  men,  would~  Uien 
aeem  to  them  to  have  in  it  something 
of  the  wickedness  and  madness  o£  infi- 
delity ;  to  be  indifferent  or  callous  to 
beauty  and  to  grandeur,  would  be  a 
shame  and  a  d^;radation.  There 
would  be  a  senerous  and  a  reverent 
gratitude  in  the  mind  of  the  people  to- 
wards all  who  immortalized  the  no- 
blest qualities  of  that  mind  in  works 
of  literature;  and  literature  would 
then  come  to  have  a  deeper  and  wider 
infiuence  on  human  life.  How  strong 
might  be  this  love  of  literature,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  attachment  of  a 
people  in  simple  unaltering  life  to  their 
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tradititaary  poetry.  It  is  to  thb  die^l 
herd  an  integral  part  of  his  being,| 
Mended  with^  and  ennobling  all  his  af-^ 
feetions.  NoW|  is  it  not  possible^ 
t^t,  when  farther  refinement  has- 
broiight  the  works  of  genius  in  more 
▼arioiis  shapes  before  the  apprehension 
of  men,  that  a  similar  diaracter  and 
influence  might  still  remsin  to  them  ? 
If  history  is  now  in  books  instead  of: 
tradition,  must  it  therefore  be  separa-^ 
ted  from  the  native  feelings  or  the 
reader,  ^auk  his  personal  interest,  from 
ihe  rektion  that  he  feels  in  his  own 
person  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
portion  ?  If  the  voice  of  the  muse  is 
committed  to  written  characters,  has  it 
therefore  acquired  a  diflbrent  relation 
to  the  human  mind  ?  Has  it  become 
•0  severed  from  human  life  that  it  has 
BO  longer  any  profound  interest  to  the 
man  himself,  that  it  must  become 
merely  ^e  play-thing  of  idle  imagina- 
tion, and  nothing,  or  less  than  no- 
thing, to  the  man  himself  looking 
around  him  over  all  the  shews  of  tho 
world  that  overshadows  him  ?  It  need 
aotbe  so— it  will  not  be  so  with  them 
who  give  nature  fidr  play,  and  consider 
ihe  works  of  genius  m  all  their  forms, 
■s  at  once  symbols  of  die  soul's  iminor- 
tality,  and  guardians  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  that  immortality  in  every  mind 
^t  can  intensely  feel  their  beauty 
and  their  grandeur. 

To  general  readers  the  literature  of 
their  country  ought  to  be  what  we 
may  imagine  it  to  have  been  to  an  in* 
habitant  of  Athens  to  walk  among  the 
edifices  and  statues  of  his  city  or  Mi- 
nerva. Or,  what  it  is  to  an  inhabitant 
of  Switierland  to  traverse  his  moun- 
tains and  mountain- vales?  The  de- 
light of  the  native  lies  in  the  origi* 
nal  impression  remaining  upon  the 
soul  pure  and  entire.  But  diat  reflex 
act  of  the  mind  which  brings  upon 
this  original  and  great  impression,  in- 
tellectual inquisition,  dissolves  the 
power  of  natVLte ;  and  that  which  was 
sublimity  and  beauty  becomes  a  cri- 
tical question.  Imagination  and  sym- 
pathy are  the  fkculties,  by  which  we  are 
moved  with  delight  firom  the  great 
works  of  art  To  cherish  these  facul- 
ties ennobles  our  nature,  and  in  some 
d^;ree  preserves  us  from  the  contract- 
ing and  abasing  effects  of  the  ordinary 
bmness  of  life.  But  that  dominion 
Is  maintained  by  giving  just  play  to 
the  fiumlties,  and  not  by  making  Uieir 
workings  matter  of  disquisition.     It 


has  sometimes  been  said,  Aiat  the  best 
canons  of  art  have  been  produced  in 
its  decline.  No  doubt  the  best  canons 
of  art  were  those  which  were  known  to 
the  greabest  masters,  and  which  were 
produced  to  their  own  minds  by  their 
own  experience  of  art.  But  such  ea« 
nons  were  fhalt  own  possession,  and 
were  not  promulgated  in  literatur^^ 
This  it  is  that  belongs  tathe  decline 
of  arts,-— that  which  was  done  and  felt 
is  then  talked  of— the  exnerience  ef 
greater  times  is  at  last  garnered  into 
words  by  a  feebler  generation— Uie  re- 
sult is  collected,  and  the  art  flnidly 
exists  only  in  its  canons.  Hist  which 
waa  active  in  die  life  of  creative  ge- 
nius, is  transferred  to  the  depsrtment 
of  mere  speculative  literature. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  apprehend,  that 
what  redly  takes  place  in  sudi  caaea 
is  a  decay  in  that  enoigy  of  paasion 
which  onnally  and  properly  belongs 
to  art.  That  energy  of  intelligence, 
which  subsists  only  in  passiea  must 
decay  with  it;  but  an  intel^noe 
clear,  though  cold  and  tranquil,  re» 
mains,  and  that  comesin  place  of  tho 
great  creative  power  of  art  It  migbt 
not  be  difficult  to  shew,  that,  in  certain 
states  of  society,  in  great  refinement, 
there  is  an  aversion  to  strong  emotion ; 
that  the  energies  of  passion  sre  found 
nainfrd ;  and  that  mens'  minds  glad- 
ly seek  a  refuge  from  passion  in  the 
mere  intelligence  of  passion.  The 
true  and  simple  sympathy,  with  great 
power  of  any  kind,  demands  a  corres- 
pondiuff  power  of  life  which  the  week 
being  does  not  bear  in  himself,  and, 
as  aU  effbrt  beyond  the  strensth  of  na- 
ture is  painflu,  he  shrinks  from  such 
8]nnpath)r  with  a  mortifjrinfl;  sense  of 
his  own  imbecility.  But  tnose  great 
powers  of  our  nature  which  we  ought 
to  possess  and  do  not,  we  can  still  flat- 
ter ourselves  with  discovering  in  our 
own  bosoms,  when  we  have  only  to 
trace  over  their  lines  in  ourselves  with 
the  finger  of  intelli^nce.  If  we  can 
study  6ven  the  outhne  of  the  passion 
in  ourselves,  we  have  good  evidence 
that  we  are  not  bereft  of  those  noble 
poperties  of  our  nature,  and  in  the 
indolence  of  excessive  refinement,  can 
still  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
ourselves  kindred  to  the  great  natures 
of  a  greater  time— an  illusion  not 
lightly  to  be  r^ected.  There  is  strong 
temptation,  therefore,  to  sn  sge  of  re- 
finement to  seek,  in  all  kinds,  passion 
in  the  disquisition  of  passions*    But  it 
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most  be  aem,  ■  that  the  voy  tempta* 
tipnisan  areument  that  injury  will 
aiiae  from  yielding  to  it.  The  disqui* 
fiftion  which  is  substituted  for  passion, 
and  the  intelligeace  which  takes  the 
place  of  power,  serve  in  their  turn 
still  more  to  withdraw  the  mind  from 
its  natural  strength.  To  those  who  in 
the  simplicity  of  life  possess  natural 


affecticms  nierdy>  irithcmt  exeKciaed 
intelligence,  the  acts  of  intellect  are 
difficult  and  painful.  But  to  those  in 
whom  intellect  is  cultivated,  its  action 
is  so  very  easy  and  prompt,  so  compen- 
dious and  comprehensive,  that  it  seeroa 
to  them  a  great  gain  to  possess  in  it  a 
substitute  for  the  slow  and  labouring 
movements  of  afiection  and  passion. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


Ko  I. — The  Cameronianj. 


For  the  Cameronians,  those  reliques 
of  the  stem  enthusiastic  Covenanters— 
those  resolute  maintainers  of  the  un- 
blemished purity  and  rights  of  the 
Informed  church — those  dwellers  on 
die  misty  mountedn  tops — I  entertain 
tile  greatest  respect  ana  reverence.    It 
Was  my  lot  to  pass  the  early  part  of  my 
lift  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  hill 
of  worship— often  in  the  company  of 
tbeir  leading  men,  and  most  admired 
professors — and  at  all  times  in  the  so- 
ciety of  a  portion  of  their  number. 
Iliough  the  son  of  a  man  they  abhor- 
red as  a  sinfiil  complier  witn  estab- 
lishments which  they  denounced  as 
destroying  the  dignity  of  religion,  they 
did  not  demand,  as  the  price  of  their 
fHendship,  that  I  should  either  curse 
theiron  hand  of  patronage,  or  bewail  the 
sinfulness  of  that  state  into  which  the 
Scottish  Kirk  had  &llen  in  those  days 
of  time-serving  compliance.   They  had 
hovered  for  many  years   about    the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  parish  of 
Kirkmahoe  in  Dumfries-shire ;  and  as 
they  began  to  coniide  in  the  kindness 
of  their  less  rigid  brethren,  they  com- 
menced descending,  step  by  step,  from 
a  large  hill  to  a  less,  till  they  finally 
swarmed  on  a  small  sterile  mount,  witn 
a  broomy  glen  at  its  foot,  beside  a  little 
village,    which   one  of  their  number 
named  *'  Graceless  Quarrel  wood."  This 
settlement  was  chosen  with  some  skill, 
and,  in  the  period  of  the  persecution, 
might  have  done  honour  to  the  mili- 
tary tactics  of  John  Balfour  of  Burley. 
Quarrelwood  is  a  long  straggling  vil- 
lage, built  in  open  hostility  to  regular 
teles,  or  the  graceful  curves  of  ima- 
ginary beauty.    The  cottages  which 
compose  it  are  scattered  as  if  some 
wizard  had  dropt  them  down  by  ran- 
dom ;  and  through  the  whole  a  stream- 
let winds,  and  a  kind  of  road  infinitely 
more  crooked  tbm  the  stream.    This 
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lane  is  fringed  chiefly  by  old  plum- 
trees,  and  seeks  its  way  to  the  east- 
ern  extremity   of  the    village,   with 
a  difficulty  which  a  stnmger  will  soon 
be  sensible  of,  should  he  be  so  hardy 
as  endeavour  to  thread  this  Cameronian 
labyrinth.    There  is  also  a  wide  wil- 
derness of  gardens,  hemmed   in  by 
strong  walls  of  rough  free- stone.     It 
is  a  very  defensible  position ;  and,  in 
case  of  retreat,  the  deep  channels  of 
two  scanty  streams  present  direct  open- 
ings to  the  upland  holds ;  and  these 
are  covered  ways — ^for  the  brooks  con- 
trive to  maintain  as  many  stately  trees 
and  flourishing  bushes  on  their  steep 
and  impassable  banks^  as  would  do 
honour  to  mightier  streams.     Nor  is 
this  a  fantastic  view  of  their  choice, 
for  I  have  heard  many  of  the  Came- 
ronians declare,  they  believed  the  day 
would  come  when  tney  might  have  to 
vindicate  their  cause  with  cold  steel* 
To    this    rural    encampment    seven: I 
hundreds  resorted  weekly  to  hear  their 
pastor's  instructions ;    and    at    their 
great  midsummer  Festival  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, several  thousands  usually   as- 
sembled, many  of  them  from  distant 
parts,  even  from  Fife  and  Banfll     All 
around  were  objects  to  cherish  their 
ancient  spirit,   and  remind  them  of 
other  days.    The  seat  of  their  bitter 
persecutor.  General  Dalzell,  was  with- 
in two  short  miles — the  grave  of  the 
cruel  Laird  of  Lagg  was  visible  froni 
their  mount;  and  in  the  church- yard 
of  Dumfries,  in   the  moors  of  Iron- 
gray,  and  the  moorlands  of  Nithsdale, 
were  buried,  imder  broad  and  inscrib- 
ed stones,  some  of  the  most  renowned 
of  the  martyrs.     With  two  of  their 
preachers  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
acquainted ;  and  I  have  also  heard  se- 
veral of  the  western  professors  preach 
during  the  continuance  of  the  sacra^ 
mentta  holidays.    Of  their  profesBors 
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Itludl  endeavour  to  render  tome  ao- 
oount.    I  still  remember^  with  rere- 
renoei  the  thin  long  snowy  hair  and 
hold  shining  crown,  and  primitiYe  lool( 
of  the  patriarchal  Fardy ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible I  should  ever  forget  the  fami- 
Uar  and  fervent  eloquence  of  that  de- 
lightful old  pastor.    Towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  whidi  was  unusually  long^ 
he  was  accused  of  cheering  his  decay- 
ing spirits  with  other  beverage  than 
what  cold  brooks  afforded.  Of  this  in- 
firmity I  have  heard  some  of  the  stern- 
est of  his  flock  speak  with  unlooked- 
for  gentleness ;  and  I  belieVe  none  of 
his  fellow  preachers  chose  to  rebuke 
him  for  this  indulgence^  from  a  just 
dread  of  his  powers  for  keen  dry  sar- 
casm.   He  wa^  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Cameronian  ladies,  old  and  youngs 
and  his  reputation  with  them  was  not 
at  all  diminished,  by  the  renown  he 
acquired  by  his  ability  in  inflicting  the 
discipline  of  his  sect  on  fair  trespas- 
sers.   An  exhibition  of  this  kind  at- 
tracted much  notice — and  the  prudent 
divine  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
usual  beauty  of  the  softer  part  of  his 
flock  augmented  by  the  fkir  adherents 
of  a  laxer  kirk.    I  onoe^  and  but  once, 
only  saw  him  employed  in  this  thank- 
less and  ungentle  task;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  ^  I  see  yet  the  vener- 
able man  rise  iti  his  place,  the  sun 
beaming  on  his  smooth  bald  head,  and 
the  scanty  locks  of  white  hair  which  I 
lamented  to  see  every  year  made  thin- 
ner, hanging  loosely  on  his  neck ;  even 
his  dark-gray  coat,  with  its  huge  hair 
buttons,  must  make  a  port  of  the  pic- 
ture,   Bdfore  him  stood  the  miserable 
transgressor — she  was  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  the  only  daughter  of  a  respect- 
able farmer,  and  her  fall  had  broken 
the  heart  of  her  mother — as  she  arose 
she  trembled  much,  and  looked  im- 
moveably  on  the  ground.    The  soft 
voice  of  the  pastor  made  her  start  like 
the  hiss  of  a  serpent ;  she  gave  one 
wild  look  upward,  and  lifting  a  large 
blue  mantle  with  both  hands,  dropped 
it  over    her  head  and  body  like  a 
shroud.    I  saw  many  an  eye  wet,  and 
mine  did  not  remain  quite  dry.    An 
old  childless  man,  with  an  aspect  of 
cast-iron,  said  audibly,  "  tear  the  cloak 
from  the  harlot,"  and  passed  several 
rows  of  the  hearers  to  remove  it.   The 
face  of  the  preacher,  which  was  not 
without  moisture,   lowered   down  at 
once,  and  a  look  of  bitter  spom  and 
loatMng  arrested  the  intruder,  as, if  he 


had  received  a  ballet.  "  Jenny,"  said 
he  in  a  voice  of  thrilling  emotion,  ''I 
acknowledge  this  visible  token  of  thy 
shame  and  repentance— sin  no  mon^, 
and  become  as  the  righteous."  The 
congregation  interchimged  gratifictl 
looks  with  each  other.  And  the  oM 
iron  &ced  zealot  said  in  a  bitter  tonr, 
to  a  groupe  of  neighbouring  girls—- 
"  Aye !  aye !  ye  may  look  pleased. — 
Conscience!  yell  find  him  oocasion« 
for  kindne8s.-*0h  Sandie  Peden !  this 
is  a  sad  sliding  away."  Alluding  to 
the  rebuke  which  that  flunous  profes- 
sor gave  to  the  young  girl  in  Grallo- 
way. 

Of  John  Curtis,  the  r^;ular  pastor 
of  the  flock  that  frequented  Quaixel- 
wood,  I  do  not  remember  so  much  as 
I  do  of  Mr  Farely.   He  was  a  man  un- 
afiectedly  pious,  rather  than  eloquent, 
and  was  deservedly  and  warmly  be* 
loved.    He  adorned  his  discourses  with 
that  melodious  tone  which  some  call 
the  Cameronian  drawl,  and  which  the 
pious  Cowper  complained  of  in  the 
Conventicles.     Each  sentence  has  a 
kind  of  starting  note ;  and  I  can  dis- 
cover remains  of  this  old  puriunlcal 
fashion  in  ihe  eloquence  of  Wilber- 
force  and  also  Lord  Milton.    It  would 
require  some  constraint   in  a  pious 
stranger  to  listen,  without  an  inward 
smile  at  least,  to  this  continually  re- 
curring chorus.  With  a  gifted  preacher 
it  is  less  ungraceful,  for  he  contrives 
to  make  it  tdl  in  better  time  than  an 
ordinary  man — still  it  might  be  spared ; 
but  a  very  sensible  divine  told  me,  he 
dared  as  soon  renounce  predestination 
as  part  with  the  *'  twang ;"  it  was  aa 
dear  to  his  flock  as  the  memory  of 
Richard  Cameron.    John  Curtis,  for 
he  abominated  the  prelatical  designa- 
tion of  '^  Master,"  was  not  an  unne- 
quent,  or  unwelcome  guest  at  my  fki- 
tner's  house. — His  coming  was  a  visi- 
tation, for  it  came  over  our  mirth  as  a 
cloud.    He  invariably  was  invited  on 
week  days;  Sunday  was  a  day  that 
had  higher  duties ;  his  coming  was  the 
signal  for  seven  children,  I  was  one  of 
them,  to  cease  their  play  and  pranks, 
and  mix  trembling  with  their  mirth. 
We  became  as  quiet  as  a  brood  of 
chickens  over  which  the  hawk  is  ho- 
vering.  Even  the  nuts  or  raisins  which 
fllled  the  pockets  of  this  primitive  per- 
son, apd  which  he  diviaed  among  us 
with  many  a  clap  on  the  head  and  be- 
nediction, failed  to  inspire  confidence. 
The  last  time  I  saw  nim  was  on  a 
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OTiviiy  kndlf  at  the  end  of  his  dwel* 
Ib^  airing  one  of  the  **  Fioui  Rem- 
hbqU"  flags  which  had  heen  captured 
by  l-Seneral  DalaelL    It  had  remained 
unheeded  many  yean  among  the  Ge- 
net^ra  descendants ;  fimnd  its  way,  I 
kniHT  not  how,  into  tibe  hands  of  an  inn- 
kaiser,  and  under  this  ancient  and  ho- 
noiii  aUe  hinner  mine  host  was  fbund 
zetjilingspirits  to  the  wonderingrustics 
att  tlie  wootinf^  fbr  the  DumfHes  sUver 
aniii.     It  was  instantly  purchased,  and 
deiiraited  in  the  hands  of  the  pastor,  hy 
wKp|n  it  was  annually  submitted  to  an 
airing,  and  the  examination  of  the 
duiaen,   aa  I  have  described.     The 
preoi^her  who  succeeded  John  Curtis, 
was  Mr  James  Thomson ;  he  waa  re- 
nuakable  for  a  rapid  delivery,  I  can- 
not aay  of  very  elegant  sentence8-*-and 
the  **  tone"  seemed  a  serious  impedi- 
ment in  his  way.    I  heard  him  preach 
the  introductory,  or,  as  the  Camero- 
inaiia  more  properly  call  it,  the  ''  Ac- 
tion Sermon '  to  a  sacrament,  and  I 
endared  him  for  four  weary  hours. 
He  was  singularly  mysterious  and  con- 
troverdaL    He  was,  however,  a  fa- 
▼oQTite  with  the  flodc,  and  might  have 
been  esteemed,  at  his  death,  worthy  of 
xankiug  with  some  of  the  renowned 
leadeis  of  the  covenant.    But  by  deep 
meditation  it  was  his  destiny  to  dis- 
cover, that  Scripture  warranted  belief 
in  a  place  of  lesser  punishment  than 
bell;  and  though  ne  backed  it  by 
quoraiions,  it  came  on  his  flock  with 
a  cbp  and  a  cry  which  the  charge  of 
General  BalzelFs  dragoons  would  have 
failed  to  excite.    They  looked  on  it  as 
a  sui^plemental  purgatory— or  aa  one  of 
the  Cameronians  said,  '^  it  waa  setting 
up  a  chamber  for  wantonness  in  the 
pU,"  or  "  drawing,"  said  another,  ''  a 
stake  and  ryse  dyke  through  the  ever- 
lasdiig  lake."    Death  stept  in  and  ar- 
rested the  preacher's  diseoveries,  and 
closed  the  clamour  of  his  flock. 

Tlie  chief  revolution  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Cameronians  of  Dumfries-shire 
was  aflected  at  the  death  of  John  Cur- 
tis, lliey  had  been  driven  by  perse- 
cution to  preach  on  the  mountains, 
and  though  persecution  had  ceased,  on 
the  mountains  they  remained.  Now, 
it  was  certainly  a  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive sight  to  see  a  congregation  wor- 
sluppiiig  God  on  a  mountain  side  or  a 
wild  glen ;  to  see  the  upright  pulpit- 
rows  of  bared,  and  white,  and  bald 
heads  decently  ranged  around — and 
more  extended  ranks  of  beautiful  wo- 


men and  acUve  men  dnwn  up  in  a  re- 
gular confusion — ^the  whole  listening 
to  the  eloauence  of  my  old  friend 
Farely.  Tnis,  with  a  clear  day  and  a 
bright  sun,*  must  make  an  irapresston 
of  devotion  on  the  most  obtuse  intel- 
lect. But  as  the  mason  said  of  the 
wise  men  who  sung,  '*  Snow  is  beau- 
tiAil  in  its  season,"  ''  My  certes,"  said 
he,  ''it  was  easy  for  him,  with  his 
lasses  and  his  wine,  to  sing  so,  had  he 
been  a  poor  flreestone  mason,  he  would 
have  sung  another  sang."  For  the 
weather  seemed  sometimes  to  inherit 
the  rancour  of  the  bloody  Claverhouse, 
or  the  renowned  chieftain  of  Lagg,  to 
tlus  persecuted  race;  and,  instead  of 
June  giving  one  of  her  brightest  and 
balmiest  days  for  ^e  Sacrament,  1  have 
witnessed  the  heavy  rain  come  down 
sans  intermlBsion  mr  four  stricken 
hours,  as  if  ambitious  to  measure  its 
mercies  by  the  lengtli  of  the  *'  Action 
Sermon."  By  some  this  circumstance 
was  hailed  as  a  divine  acknowledge- 
ment of  dieir  presence  and  influence ; 
and  after  some  very  dry  weather  1  have 
heard  Mr  Farley  turn  a  timely  thun- 
der shower  to  good  account,  bv  apos- 
trophizing the  Deity  for  his  kmdness 
to  ''  this  dry  barren  land."  On  ano- 
ther oacasion — the  morning  was  se- 
rene during  the  introductory  discourse, 
and  just  aa  my  friend  Farley  began  to 
administer  the  sacrament,  a  huge  black 
doud  sailed  from  the  westward,  and 
hung  heavy  and  ominous  over  the  con- 
gref;ation.  Ere  the  ladies  could  ndse 
their  plaids,  it  descended  perpendicu- 
lar plump  down,  and  the  huge  drops 
splaahed  off  the  bald  crown  of  the 
preacher,  in  a  manner  that  Kemble 
would  have  envied  in  acting  King 
Lear.  A  Cameroniau  with  an  um- 
brella, at  that  time  an  unusual  thing 
in  the  country,  arose  and  stretcl^ 
ed  it  over  the  Professor's  head,  re- 
gardless of  himself.  At  this  visible 
interposition  between  him  and  hea^ 
ven,  the  preacher  was  wroth,  and  said 
audibly,  "  Take  the  Pope's  cap  off' 
roe,"  and  his  conduct  waa  highly  ap^ 
plauded. 

To  such  a  oongre^tion,  after  the 
decease  of  John  Curtis,  my  fVIend  of 
the  umbrella  made  a  proposition  to 
have  a  chapel  erected.  And  1  question 
much  if  a  proposal  to  go  to  mass  would 
have  excited  a  stronger  commotion— 
particularly  among  those  whom  the 
measure  meant  to  protect—the  old  and 
infirm.     He  of  the  umbrella  offered 
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to  eubscribe  krgely  bimseUt  and  pro* 
mote  the  subscription  among  othersy 
hmtfng  that  many  of  the  members  of 
the  kirk  favoured  the  cause^  and  would 
be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  display  it. 
The  motion  was  well  timed  too^  name- 
ly, at  the  dose  of  one  of  those  four- 
hours  benedictions  firom  a  thunder 
cloud,  which  had  urged  its  way  through 
the  broad  bonnets  and  thick  plaids  of 
the  most  obstinate  believers.  I  cannot 
enumerate  to  you  all  the  bitter  and 
brief  exclamations  of  dismay  and  in- 
dignation  which  this  proposal  excited. 
The  decided  wrath  of  one  old  moorland 
dame  I  shall  long  remember^  *'  Foul 
fall  ye/'  said  she^  starting  up  and  hurl- 
ing her  heavy  clasped  black  print 
Bible  at  the  proposer's  head,  "  foul 
fall  ye,  ye  deserve  to  be  brained  with 
the  word  ye  hae  abused;"  and  had 
he  of  the  umbrella  not  caught  this 
religious  missile,  as  the  Curtal  fryar's 
dogs  caught  the  outlaw's  arrows,  name- 
ly, as  it  flew,  he  might  have  been  num- 
bered with  the  martyrs.  "  SIhall  we** 
said  she,  "  who  were  hounded  like 
deer  to  the  mountains,  there  to  wor- 
ship God  in  fear  of  evil  men,  shall  wcy 
whom  he  marvellously  protected  there, 
doubt  his  providence,  and  descend  to 
keep  yer  coupled  timoer— yer  covered 
cushions — ^and  yer  canopied,  fringed^ 
and  painted  prelatical  pulpits — and  yer 
walls  of  hewn  stane — ^far  frae  me — ^fit 
places  are  they,  not  for  the  wortl,  but 
fbr  ye  ken  what;" — and  so  she  sat 
down.  The  more  sensible  part  reflect- 
ing, however,  that  the  showers  of 
spring  were  cold — that  the  winds  of 
autumn  were  not  always  gentle--and 
that  winter  indulged  them  with  va- 
rious and  dubious  blessings,  under  the 
semblance  of  guows  and  sleets,  and 
•udden  thaws,  resolved,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  house  of  worship  was  a  justi- 
fiable measure ;  and  a  house  was  ac- 
oordinglv  built  But  the  eloquent 
dame  or  the  moorlands  introduced  a 
salvo,  by  which  the  sacrament  was  di- 
rected to  be  administered  in  the  open 
air,  and  so  it  still  continues.  Miimy 
of  the  opulent  and  sympathizing  mem- 
bers of  the  established  kirk  contributed 
largely  to  the  expense,  after  warm  and 
ineffi^tual  remonstrances  from  the  a- 
forenamed  lady. 

The  religious  festival  of  the  sacra- 
ment is  commenced  after  due  private 
preparation  bv  prayers  of  unwonted 
length,  and  the  lonely  broomy  hollow 
where  it  it  held  exhibits  on  Sabbath 


m«ni  to  a  stnutger  a  gnaid  aadaokmit' 
spectacle. 

The  last  tinoe  I  was  present  at  this 
meeting  I  was  invited  to  breakfrat  aC 
the  house  of  a  respectable  and  tecettfe* 
ly  converted  naember  of  the  "  Broken 
Kemnanty"  a  warm-hearted  weaver^ 
a  man  of  rare  conversation — ready  wii» 
and  cutting  dry  ssrcasra.  He  waa  also, 
as  much  celebrated  for  lua  poetry  as 
the  unrivalled  produetiona  of  hia  kiom. 
His  birds-eye,  hia  bariey-pickle^  hi» 
lowland  plaiden,  and  fine  linen,  were- 
the  theme  of  praise  among  the  yaiinap 
maids  in  danger  of  being  married — and 
to  their  praise  I  add  mine.  I  have 
proved  hu  hospitality,  and  proved  the 
labours  of  his  loom.  I  sat  ilown  to  an 
ample  breakfast  with  this  CamenmiaEn 
worthy — ^his  wife  lively  always,  and 
once  handsome-— his  two  scms  inherit* 
ing  their  father's  powers  even  to  over^ 
flowing,  and  a  solemn  browed  Came* 
ronian  from  the  bonlers  of  the  moor* 
lands.  This  flimily  auxiliary  under- 
took to  pronounce  a  blessing  onovr 
good  cheer;  a  aerions  trial  of  my 
patience  and  appetite.  I  endured 
nis  sermon  fbr  many  minutes ;  it  waa 
in  its  nature  controversial.  He  tondi- 
ed  on  the  adventure  at  Drumclog,  and 
addressed  Providence  in  strong  and 
familar  terms  ancnt  the  disaster  at 
Bothwell  Brig.  I  looked  piteous  but 
resigned,  and  the  goodwife  poured 
forth  the  tea.  •  But  then  there  came 
headings  and  hangings,  and  finings  and 
confinings,  and  sad  travels  and  sore  tor- 
tures. The  goodwife  placed  a  plate  of 
smoking  and  savoury  cake  before  him, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  tempted;  she 
threw  a  passing  curse  or  two  on  pa^ 
tronage,  still  he  waa  distant  from  oar 
day  half  a  century  at  least :  1  looked 
with  an  imploring  eye,  and  my  alter- 
tainer  closed  his,  but  I  could  see  by 
the  sai'castic  curl  at  the  comers  of  hia 
mouth  that  he  was  inwardly  ei^oying 
my  misery.  Once  I  stretched  my  hand, 
for  I  had  half  a  mind,  like  the  renown- 
ed and  impatient  goodman  of  Drum- 
breg,  on  a  Mme  of  similar  trial,  to 
seize  my  cup  with  a  cry  of  **  ye  have 
done  brawly  man,"  and  cut  short  all 
explanation  by  falling  to.  I  endur- 
ed it  to  an  end  however,  and  an  ex- 
cellent breakfast,  which  would  have  ex- 
tracted praise  from  Sir  WilUam  Cur- 
tis, the  potent  king  of  good  cheer,  ena- 
bled me  to  endure  the  infliction  of  a 
''  return  thanks,"  eminently  curious 
and  controversiaL     We   thai  sallied 
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forth  to  the  freflehin^-^llie  pastor  hid 
alrttdy  commenced  ;  it  mi^t  be  half 
past  nine  o'clodc.    I  was  struck  with 
the  magnitade  and  repose  of  the  con« 
gregadon.     Besides  the  sodded  seats 
whioh  held  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable members,  the  broom  then,  I 
tLink,  in  fall  bloom,  witib  all  its  per« 
fume  about  it,  was  bent  down  for  many 
acres  to  form  rural  seats  to  Cameron ian 
dames,  and  dames  indeed  of  all  per* 
suasions.    There  were  many  dressed 
in    the  latest  fashion ;    the  dd  sim- 
ple inode  of  dress  however  prevail- 
ed.    Though  all  shewed  deep  symp- 
toms of  devotion,  and  many  of  awe^ 
the  young  women  by  no  means  confin- 
ed their  eyes,  and  many  had  bright  ones, 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  preacher. 
This  festival  always  attracts  an  immense 
multitude, and  though  theCameronians 
are  the  only  communicants,  all  sects 
and  denominations  of   Presbyterians 
crowd  to  the  place  and  occupy  the  va^^ 
cant  ground.    I  saw  many  of  the  Ca^ 
meronians  with  whom  I  had  a  personal 
acquaintance,  and  a  silent  sqaeeze  of 
the  hand,  or  an  acknowledgnient,  an 
austere  one,  of  the  eye  was  all  the  re- 
cognition to  be  obtained.    The  list  of 
ofiences  and  sects  excludKl  Grom  com- 
munication is  extensive  and  curious^ 
they  call  it  "  debarring' — Socinians, 
Aiminians,  Unitarians,  Episcopalians, 
false  teachers,  promiscuous   dancers, 
and  playhouse  frequenters.     I  cannot 
inflict  the  whole  of  this  tremendous  ca- 
talogue upon  you.    One  prudent  and 
warning  exclusion  I  cannot  omit  to 
mention,  namely,  that  of  all  wives  who 
disobey  their  husbands.  * 

In  the  green  hedge-row  lane,  lead- 
ing to  the  tent  of  the  preacher,  iwrious 
stdls  were  established  by  persons  who 
thoughi— as  godliness  was  great  gain, 
great  gain  was  godliness.  Here  re- 
freshments of  all  kinds,  particularly 
liquid  consolation,  abounded,  and  one 
tent,  rivalling  in  dimensiims  the  ta« 
bemacle  of  the  preacher,  looked  pre- 
sumptuously down  from  the  very  crest 
of  the  hill  on  its  more  devout  neigh- 
bour below.  Here  the  owner  of  a 
neighbouring  public  house  had  esta- 
bliaoed  himself,  and  into  this  canvass 
mansion  in  a  moment  of  weakness  I  was 
tempted  to  enter.  I  had  sundry  rea- 
sons for  this  piece  of  backsliding ; — 
first,  I  had  become  wearied  with  the 
unexampled  length  and  tediousness  of 
the  before  mentioned  four  hours  ser- 
moo  ;-*<seoondly,  I  was  deautms  to  pur- 


take  ai  ather  Ram-Jam,  Midi*Row,  or 
Pinkie,  dnree  denominatioiis  oi  de> 
for  which  the  hmdlord  was  become 
deservedly  famous,  and  in  the  brew- 
ing of  wmch,  weak  nerves,  as  wdl  as 
a  good  head,  had  been  doubtless  con* 
suited  ;-^a&d,  thirdly  and  lastly^  a 
dark-eyed  damsel  from  the  mountains 
wished  for  my  private  opinion  anent 
the  sinfulness  of  dancing,  and  to  in* 
struct  me  in  a  near  rood  over  the  hills 
to  her  father's  house,  which  stood  ift 
a  remote  glen  on  the  stream  of  Ae» 
While  deeply  employed  in  taking  a 
chart  of  this  desart  path,  I  could  not 
avoid  remarking  with  what  particular 
gravity  all  were  drinking,  end  many 
getting  drunk.  Consolation  had  been 
noured  forth  in  no  stinted  tide,  for  a 
nuge  wall  of  empty  vessels  flanked  die 
entmnce.  The  proprietor  of  this  house 
of  call  for  the  thirsty,  was  a  ruddy 
carroty-headed  rustic,  who  liad  con* 
trived  to  draw  down  his  cheeks  for 
the  occasion  in  a  manner  unusually 
solemn.  He  sat  apart  busied,  or  ap- 
parently busied,  with  that  chief  of  all 
sage  books,  the  Young  Man^s  Best 
Companion;  while  his  daughter,  as 
active  a  girl  as  ever  chalked  a  score  to 
a  thirsty  man,  managed  the  business. 
But  his  mind  had  wondered  into  a 
long  and  studious  calculation  of  the 
probable  profit  of  his  fermentations^ 
and  the  Book,  which  was  only  put 
there  as  a  decoy  to  the  godly,  was  ne- 
glected. I  contrived  to  %vithdraw  it 
unperceived  tram  before  him,  and  for 
this  feat  I  was  rewarded  by  a  grim 
smile  from  a  broad  bonneted  son  of 
Cameron,  and  a  snuflTfrom  aTupfaoro 
with  a  silver  lid.  On  returning  to 
the  meeting,  the  stars  were  beginning 
to  glimmer  amongst  the  thin  mist  of 
the  summer  evening,  and  I  could  see 
groupes,  already  at  some  distance,  of 
the  spectators  retiring  home.  Far 
differently  demeaned  themselves  the 
pious  iremittut.  They  crowded  round 
their  preacher's  tent  after  the  repose 
of  a  brief  intermission,  and  I  left 
them  enjoying  a  mysterious  lecture 
on  Permission,  Predestination,  Free 
Grace,  The  Elect,  and  Effectual  CaU 
ling. 

I  am  now,  and  I  say  it  with  sor<* 
row,  far  removed  from  the  society  of 
those  exemplary  and  pious  people ;  and 
I  heard,  I  confess,  with  something  of 
an  old  Cameronian  spirit  and  regret, 
that  a  proposition  has  been  made  to 
remove  the  meeting  House  into  the 
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neighbouring  town  ofDamfiies.  Of 
my  old  fiiTonrites^  few  £  understand 
■urnve,  and  year  after  year  lessens  the 
number  of  those  devout  men  who  re- 
gularly passed  my  Father's  window 
on  the  Sabbaih  mom.  Mr  Farley  has 
long  since  been  numbered  with  the 
bleraed — and  Jean  Robson^  a  very  sin- 
gular and  devout  character,  has  also 
rested  from  her  labour  of  instructing 
the  vouth  of  the  Cameronians.  She 
taught  the  writer  of  this  imperfect 
account  to  read — the  Bible,  and  the 
&med  Prophecies  of  Alexander  Peden. 
She  tore  the  leaf  from  the  Bible  which 
said,  ''  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,"  and  denoun- 
ced the  name  of  Sunday  as  Popish,  or 
what  was  worse,  Prelatical,  and  cau- 
sed us  all  to  call  it  the  Sabbath.  She 
died  83  years  old.  She  used  to  fiog  her 
scholars,  and  exclaim, — "  Thou  art  an 
evil  one-*-a  worker  of  iniquity" — ^while 
the  tawse  and  tongue  kept  time  and 
told  sharply. 

The  Cameronians  make  few  con- 
verts— few  people  are  fond  of  inflic- 
ting on  themselves  wlUingly  the  pen- 
ance of  controversial  prayers,  and  in- 
terminable sermons.  There  is  a  fal- 
ling oflP  in  the  amount  of  the  Flock. 
My  friend,  the  weaver,  became  a  con- 
vert from  conviction.  Another  of  the 
converts  joined  the  cause  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  not  without  suspicion  of 
discontent,  because  his  gifU  had  been 
overlooked  by  the  minister  of  the  par 
rish  kirk,  in  a  recent  nomination  of 
elders.  He  was  fond  of  argument, 
and  seemed  not  unwilling  to  admit  the 
potent  auxiliaries  of  sword  and  gun 
on  behalf  of  the  cau3e.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  grew  wroth  with  the  rewuly 
wit  ot  a  neighbouring  peasant,  on  the 
great  litigated  point  of  patronage — 
and  seising  the  readiest  weapon  of  his 


wrath— «  hazd  hoop,  fax  he  was  a 
cooper — -exclaimed,  '*  Reviler— re- 
tire—else  111  make  your  head  saft 
with  this  rung."  On  another  time, 
he  became  exasperated  at  the  irreve- 
rent termination  of  an  epigram  on  a 
tippling  blacksmith,  which  was  attri- 
buted to  Bums,  who  then  resided 
within  sight — at  Elisland. 

On  the  last  day. 
When  sober  man  to  judgment  rise. 

Go  druken  doff,  lie  stOl  incog, 
And  dinna  stir  if  ye  be  wise. 

The  honest  Covenanter,  after  three 
days  and  three  nights  meditation^ 
brought  forth  his  expostulation  with 
the  mighty  bard  of  Caledonia.  It 
commences  thus — 

Robert  Bums  ye  were  nae  wise 
To  gie  to  Rodds  sic  an  advice. 

It  has  lost  all  its  attraction  since 
the  voice  of  its  author  is  mute,  for  who 
can  repeat  it  as  he  did — the  pithy 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  great  poet  a 
morals — the  short  Cameronian  cough— 
the  melodious  trail  of  the  tongue— 
and  the  frequent  intrusion  of  explana- 
tory notes,  which  the  uninspired  could 
not  always  distinguish  from  the  poem 
itself,  aU  these  things  are  departed 
and  passed  away,  and  the  verses  sleep 
as  quietly  as  the  dust  of  the  poet.  Two 
other  occasional  converts  scarcely  de- 
serve notice — one  of  them  was  saved 
ftom  thorough  conviction  b^  the  well- 
timed  exaltation  to  a  neighbouring 
precentership,  and  the  other  has  re- 
turned to  his  seat  in  the  kirk,  sioce 
the  dark-eyed  daughter  of  an  adjacent 
Cameronian  gave  her  hand,  and  it  was 
a  white  one,  to  one  of  the  chosen  who 
was  laird  of  an  acre  of  peatmoss— and 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  other  damsel 
of  the  covenant  having  caused  him  to 
relapse. 
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No  VII. 


CiacuMSTANCES  hsve  latelv  occurred 
which  tempt  us  to  say  a  few  words 
more  on  the  present  brightening  pros- 
pects of  the  Acted  Drama  in  this  coun- 
try. At  the  time  of  writing  our  last 
Article,  we  could  merely  discern  the 
distant  opening  of  those  prospecte; 
but  at  present  we  have  little  hesitation 
in  saving,  that  what  we  then  antici- 
pated only  as  a  bare  probability,  is  now 


near  at  hand.  In  &ct  lafge  theatres 
for  the  performance  of  the  regular 
drama  have  had  their  day  in  this  coun- 
try, and  are  on  the  point  of  being  en- 
turely  exploded.  We  have  not  space, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  to  particularise  the 
circumstances  which  have  brought  this 
about ;  with  the  results  alone  ii  the 
public  concerned:  but  so  confident 
are  we  as  to  the  nature  of  those  le- 
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■oltflty  tbat^  if  it  were  not  that  the  m/- 
tier  of  a  prophet  has  Mien  a  good 
deal  into  disrepute  of  late  years,  in 
consequence    of    certain    lamentable 
fiulures  that  it  has  experienced  in  tiie 
great  world  of  politics,— »we   should 
Yenture  to  stake  the  value  of  our  pre* 
tensions  to  this  faculty  in  the  little 
world  of  theatricals,  on  the  following 
prediction ;  viz.  that^  in  less  than  two 
years  from  this  time,  the  whole  thea- 
trical arrsneements  o£  the  English  me- 
tropolis win  have  assumed  nearly  the 
same  aspect  as  to  number,  character, 
&c.  as  tnose  of  Paris.     But,  in  order 
that  our  prediction  may  not  be  subject 
to  the  usnal  charge  of  vagueness,  we 
will  descend  to  particulars.    We  anti- 
cipate, then,  that  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  the  King's  Theatre  will  re- 
main, as  heretofore,   appropriated  to 
the  Italian  opera,  perhaps  without  bal- 
lets, on  the  plan  of  the  Salle  Luvou, 
Drury-Lane  Theatre  will  be  contract- 
ed to  a  moderate  sise,  and  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket  re-built  as 
a  second  ^  it,  for  the  performance  of 
what  is  (vaguely  enough)  called  the 
legitimate  drama  exclusively,  viz.  tra- 
g^y,  oomedv,  and  farce.    These  two 
theatres  will  then  exactly  correspond 
with  the  Theatre  Francois,  and  the 
■eccmd  Theatre    Francois    (late    the 
Odeon).    Covent  Garden  Theatre,  if  it 
should  not  be  remodelled  to  form  a 
third  with  the  above  two,  will  retain 
its  present  form,  and  be  converted  in- 
to an  establishment  on  a  similar  plan 
to  that  of  the  AcadSmie  Roy  ale  de  Mu- 
tique,  fbr  the  encouragement  of  a  grand 
national  opera  and  ballet.    But  of  the 
fulfilment  of  this  part  of  our  predic- 
tion we  are  less  confident,  and  less 
anxious  than  of  the  rest ;  for  the  Eng- 
lish are  neither  a  singing  nor  a  danc- 
ing pec^lej  nor  do  we  wish  them  to 
become  so.    To  match  the  delightful 
Fetfdeau  we  already  have  Mr  Arnold's 

Seasant  little  theatre  in  the  Strand  ;-— 
[r  Dibdin  at  die  Surrey  has  been 
making  near  approaches  to  the  fian, 
ftoUe,  burlesque,  and  parody  of  the 
VariiiSs  and  VaudevUU;  and  the  little 
Sans  Pareil  Theatre  in  the  Strand  has 
£dlen  into  new  hands,  and  fi-om  the 
list  of  its  performers,  &c  we  judge 
that  it  means  to  trtttd  in  the  same 
path.  The  theatre  in  Well-dose 
Square  is  also  being  remodelled  under 
the  direction  of  Mr  Rae;  and  this, 
with  the  Cobourg  Theatre  on  the  other 
side  the  water,  will  fbrm  establifih*- 
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meats  on  the  footing  of  the  Porio  9i 
Martin,  and  the  Gaiety  and  AmbigM, 
And  lastly,  Astlcy's,  with  some  modi« 
fications,  wiU  probably  remain  the 
English  Franconts;  and  it  cannot  do 
better.  Supposing  all  these  arrange- 
ments  to  be  completed,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  they  shortly  will  be 
so,  we  shall  then  have  no  more  theatres 
than  Paris  has,  with  a  metiopolia 
more  than  twice  as  large. 

But  there  is  one  other  grand  point 
in  which  the  English  theatres  must  be 
assimilated  to  the  French,  before  they 
can  hope  or  deserve  to  et^oy  the  attrac- 
tion and  prosperity  of  their  foreign  ri- 
vals, viz.  the  moderate  prices  of  admis- 
sion  to  them.     Upon  what  pretence 
can  the  English   managers   demand 
hu^her  admission  than  the  French? 
The  French  theatres  are  in  every  re- 
spect as  commodious  as  our's;    the 
first-rate  actors  are  in  every  depart- 
ment equal  to  the  English ;  and  the 
second  and  third-rate  infinitely  su- 
perior— ^elr  costumes  and  decorations 
are  faultless ;  they  are  inferior  to  us  in 
no  one  particular,  but  that  of  scenery  ; 
and  they  fall  short  of  the  English  in 
that,  only  because  here  it  has  been 
carried  to  an  extravacant  and  useless 
pitch  of  expense  and  refinement— a 
circumstance,  too,  which  has  arisen 
merely  from    a   secret   consciousness 
that  such  enormous  theatres  were  fit 
for  nothing  but  the  exhibition  of  pa- 
noramic pictures.     On    the    French 
stage    the    scenery    is   quite   perfect 
enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  dra- 
ma.   Indeed,  for  our  own  parts,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ab- 
sence of  that  pictury-looking  glare  and 
freshness    which     distinguishes    the 
scenery  at  our  theatres  is  a  certain  and 
positive  advantage.    And  what  are  the 
prices  of  admission    at   the  French 
theatres  ?    They  must  surely  be  for- 
gotten, or  not  generally  known  here- 
otherwise  our  own  extravagant  ones 
would  never  be  tolerated.     We  will 
state,  as  near  as  we  can  remember,  the 
prices  of  admission  to  the  pit  of  the 
principal  theatres  in  Paris.      About 
two  years  ago,  when  Catalan!  had  the 
management  of  the  Italian  Opera,  she 
raised  the  price  of  the  pit  to  about 
half-a^crown — and  there  was  a  kind  of 
O.  P.  row  in  consequence !    At  the 
Acadimie  Royale  de  Mtuique,  which 
is  conducted  on  a  much  more  splendid 
and  expensive  scale,  and  where  the 
aooommodations  fbr  the  audience  are 
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much  nmennr  to  those  of  our  Italkn 
Opera,  tne  admissioa  is  about  three 
«nd  sixpence.  At  the  Francois,  where 
Tslmay  Georges,  Duch^nois,  Mars, 
Fleury,  &&  perform,  it  is  about  two 
shillings-  At  the  VariHis,  and  the 
Faudiville,  where  they  have  Potier, 
Brunet,  Joly,  and  Gavandan— four  of 
the  moBt  exouisite  comic  actors  in  Eu- 
rope, and  where  they  usually  perform 
three  or  four  little  pieces,  breathing 
the  very  spirit  of  pyety,  wit,  and 
light-heartedness — the  admission  is 
about  fourteen  pence.  But  in  Italy 
the  prices  of  admission  are  still  more 
moderate,  while  every  thing  else  is 
nearly  on  a  par  with  England.  At  die 
Scala  at  Milan— the  very  first  theatre 
in  Europe,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  new  one  at  Naples— you 
sit  or  lye  at  the  most  luxurious  ease, 
on  couches  with  stuffed  cushions  and 
reclining  backs,  and  hear  the  first-rate 
Italian  singers,  and  see  the  very  finest 
ballet  in  the  world  (moch  finer  than 
the  boasted  one  of  the  rue  Jiichelieu), 
for  less  than  eighteen  pence ;  and  at 
the  King's  Theatre  in  the  same  city 
you  see  the  best  actors  perform  a  co- 
medy of  Goldoni's,  and  a  farce,  for 
half  that  sum  I  What  do  the  English 
managers,— or— which  is  more  to  the 
purpose — ^what  do  the  English  public, 
■ay  to  this?  On  this  noint,  too,  we 
confidently  anticipate,  tnat,  if  the  spi- 
rit of  the  one  party  does  not  bring  a- 
bout  a  change,  the  policy  of  the  other 
Yery  soon  wul. 

But  these  pleasant  anticipations  are 
making  us  forget  Mr  Elliston,  and  the 
.furtherance  that  he  is  giving  to  them 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  begun 
to  conduct  Drury-Lane  Theatre.  We 
thought  what  all  the  daily  critics' 
cant  about  ''  public  enthusiasm/'  and 
hiiB  own  about  the  "  classical  drama," 
woidd  come  to.  The  combined  residt 
of  them  is  as  follows :— On  the  SOth  of 
October  we  walked  leisurely  into  the 
house  at  seven  o'clock,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity of  choosing  our  seat  in  any 
part  of  it,  to  see  the  first  representa- 
tion of  a  new  piece  which  had  been 
studiously  announced  as  the  produc- 
tion of  Mr  Tobin ;  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  stupid  and  stupifying  mixture 
of  cant  and  common-place,  that  could 
not  have  been  brougot  f<Hrward  with 
any  chance  of  success  at  the  lowest 
Theatre  in  the  metropolis.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  piece  as  Mr  Tobins' 
must  have  been  nothing  leas  than  a 
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paltry  trick ;  and  we  care  rery  little 
whose  authority  we  are  impeaching 
when  we  state  our  belief,  that  little, 
if  any  of  it,  was  written  by  him.  He 
may  have  left  the  sketch  of  an  open, 
and  amused  himself  bv  writing  the 
songs  for  it;  but  the  dialogue  of  the 
Fisherman's  Hut  conld  not  have  come 
firom  the  terse  and  tasty  pen  of  the  att«- 
ther  of  the  Honey  Moon.  The  very 
circumstances  (for  it  was  circumstan-' 
cee,  not  nature,  that  made  Mr  Tobin 
a  poet)  which  enabled  him  to  write 
the  one,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
write  the  other. 

We  are  spared  the  trenble  of  enter^ 
ing  into  a  detailed  criticism  on  the 
Fisherman's  Hut,  as  the  bills  announce 
that  it  has  been  withdrawn  "  in  oom- 
plianoe  with  the  wishes  of  the  public" 
The  impudent  ckarlaiantrie  of  this 
statement  can  only  be  surpassed  by 
that  of  the  one  which  folk>wed  the  first 
representation  of  the  pieoe^  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  last  act  wkis  inaudible^ 
from  the  tumult  of  disapprobation  by 
which  the  public  express^  their 
"  wishes"  then ;  and,  in  dbswer  to 
them,  Mr  Elliston,  the  next  morning, 
announced  that  the  piece  had  been 
completely  successfiil,  and  should  be 
repeated  *'everv  evening  till  fiirther 
notice!"  In  net,  the  numagers  of 
theatres  now-a-days  attend  to  no  <qpin« 
ion,  and  understand  no  criticism,  hot 
that  which  is  written  on  empty  benches: 
That  there  is  no  gainsaying,  and  n.> 
tampering  with ;  and  it  works  won- 
ders upon  them  accordingly.  It  if 
even  more  disgusting  to  us  to  point  oni 
these  things  than  to  observe  them ;  but 
as  it  is  evident  that  Mr  Elliston  has 
contrived  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  ought  to  notice  them,  wt 
must  be  content  to  take  the  odium  of 
doing  so — but  we  must,  at  the  same 
time,  daim  the  credit  of  it.  The  drama 
will  never  pros^r  while  they  are  tole- 
rated, because  it  can  never  deserve  W 
prosper  while  they  axe  necessary. 

Covent-garden  has  presented  vs 
with  anottor  fairy  tale,  called  Arthnr 
and  Emmeline ;  but  we  shall  spare  tho 
reader  any  very  particular  account  of  . 
it{ — not  Mily  because  it  is  written  by 
Dryden,  and  therefore  well  known,— 
but  because  it  is  very  dull,  though  it 
were  written  by  twenty  Drydcni*. 
The  only  part  of  this  revival  which  is 
worth  notice,  is  Miss  Foote's  perform- 
ance, or  rather  appearance,  in  Emme- 
line. Her  face,  person,  voice,  and 
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carriage  mighty  fin-  any  thing  we  can 
6uic7  to  the  contrary,  have  been  those 
of  the  true  Emmeline  herself— the 
mistress  of  the  chivalrous  and  princely 
Arthur: — but  we  can  hardly  forgive 
lier  for  loving  the  Arthur  of  Covent- 
garden  Theatre,  after  she  gained  her 
ai^t.  Indeed  Uiis  character  was  giv- 
en to  Mr  C.  Kemblc ;  but  he  hsa  with- 
in these  few  days  withdrawn  himself 
firom  the  theatre^  in  consequence  of 
aome  misunderstanding  with  the  pro- 
prietora. — ^To  us  the  only  pleasing  pas- 
sage in  thia  masque  is  the  prattle  of 
Emmeline  to  her  own  image  in  the 
^aaa.  This  is  very  pretty  and  natu- 
ral ;  but,  to  make  up  for  it,  the  mana- 
gers have  retained  one  or  two  of  those 


refined  vulgarities — those  decent  in- 
decencies, of  which  Dryden  was  so 
fond-— but  which  nobody  likes  now-a- 
days,  but  the  managers  themselves,—' 
except  some  few  of  the  persons  who 
fVequent  the  upper  galleries ;  aad  thetf 
don  t  understand  them,  and  could  not 
hear  them  if  they  did.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  too,  that  Purcell's  mu- 
sic to  this  piece,  as  well  as  the  gor- 
geous scenery,  partakes  of  the  general 
character  or  dullness.  Indeed,  Uie 
whole  theatre,  on  the  night  we  saw  Uie 
piece,  wore  a  rather  gloomy  aspect— 
which  perhaps  arose  from  the  gaa 
lights  not  being  in  a  very  good  hu- 
mour, t 


&EMARK8  ON  DR  CHALMERS    KEW  WORK. 


Ik  our  last  Number  we  gave  a  short 
account,  accompanied  with  extracts,  of 
Dr  Chalmers'  new  work  on  the  Chris- 
tian and  Civic  Economy  ofLarge  Towns. 
The  celebrity  of  the  author,  and  the 
importance  of  his  subject,  may  perhaps 
justify  a  more  extended  analysis  than 
we  have  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tempting ;  and  we  shall  therefore  de- 
vote a  fbw  pages  of  our  miscellany  to 
that  purpose. 

This  number  of  the  reverend  au- 
thor's new  work,  forms  but  the  fhrst 
chapter  of  a  larger  publication,  which 
he  meditates,  and  which  is  in  the 
first  instance  to  appear  periodically. 
The  present  number  is  only  introduc- 
tory, and  perhaps  we  ought  to  have 
waited  for  the  complete  developemrat 
of  the  author's  plans  in  his  successive 
publications,  before  giving  any  opinion 
of  their  merits.  But  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  opinion  of  Dr  Chalmers  on 
one  of  the  most  interesting  topics 
whidi  will  be  embraced  by  ms  larger 
work — ^we  mean  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious melioration  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  the  practicability,  under  an  im- 
proved system,  of  dispensing  with 
parochial  assessments  for  the  support 
of  the  poor,  are  not  new  to  the  world ; 
and  the  pamphlet  now  before  us,  so  far 
as  it  unfolds  the  means,  or  points  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  ^eat  re- 
formation, may  fairly  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  anonymous,  but 
not  unavowed  speculations  of  the 
same  reverend  author,  which  appeared 


some  time  ago  in  a  celebrated  literary 
journal.  • 

It  appears  Uien  to  be  the  opinion  of 
this  eminent  person,  that  by  an  im« 
provement  in  what  he  has' denominat- 
ed the  Christian  and  civic  economy  of 
large  towns;  by  the  assimilation  of 
their  various  districts  to  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  country  parishes  ; 
by  the  relief  of  the  parochial  clergy 
fifom  the  enormous  pressure  of  secular 
duties  with  which  they  have  of  late 
years  been  overwhelmed ;  by  the  esta- 
oUshment  of  a  parochial  agency,  crea- 
ted and  controlled  by  the  minister 
alone ;  by  extinguishing  the  mischie- 
vous influence  of  the  general  sessions 
in  large  cities,  which  has  paralyzed  the 
benevolent  enei^  of  all  local  opera- 
tions ;  by  a  return,  in  one  word,  in  all 
populous  and  crowded  districts,  to  the 
original  simplicity  of  the  presbyterian 
model,  whicn  still  survives  in  some  re- 
mote parishes,  and  sustains  the  worth, 
the  dignity,  and  the  independence  of 
the  population,  such  a  mighty  reform 
might  be  accomplished  in  tne  habits 
and  feeling  of  tlie  labouring  classes,  aa 
would  anunate  them  to  unremitting 
and  unconquerable  industry — ^inspire 
them  with  horror  for  a  state  of  depend- 
ence on  public  charity — ^restrict  the 
evils  of  pauperism  within  the  narrow- 
est possible  limits  of  inevitable  calami- 
ty ;  and,  by  bringing  every  application 
which  might  be  made  for  rehef  within 
the  scope  of  voluntary  charity,  rescue 
the  people  of  Scotland  from  the  cor- 
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nqption  md  degndatkm  ImepuMe 
from  an  establiuied  system  m  poor 
bws.  Such  was  the  aatfaor'a  ooofi-* 
dmoe  in  his  plan^  that  he  saggested 
an  immediate  enactment^  hy  which 
the  parochial  aaseaments  establiah* 
ed  in  laige  towna,  shonld  he  ap- 
propriated exdaaiTdy  to  the  reaef 
of  tlie  mass  of  pcaperism  abeady  ex« 
isting,  leaving  every  new  case  to  he 
provided  for  hy  volwitary  contribution 
akme  ;  the  assessments^  as  thedemanda 
upon  them  should  he  reduced  or  ex* 
tinguished  by  the  death  of  the  cUdm« 
ants,  not  to  be  diaoontinuedy  hut  to  be 
applied  to  the  erection  of  new  paridiesy 
and  the  foundation  of  school»--to  the 
multiplication  of  the  sources  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  now  scan- 
dalously deficient  in  the  sRst 
cities;  to  the  difihaion,  in  abort, 
throughout  the  most  obscure  recesses 
of  8od»ty>  of  that  benign  moral  influ- 
ence, upon  the  power  of  which  the 
leverend  author  mainly  relies,  flv  the 
aucceas  of  his  great  experiment. 

Dr  Chalmere,  witnout  professing 
himself  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of 
Malthus,  upon  which  ignorance  has 
endeavoured  to  cast  so  mudi  odium, 
has  substantially  adopted  hia  prin- 
ciples, and  arrived  in  raect  at  his  con- 
dusions.  The  utter  inadequacy  of 
charitable  institutions,  however  muni- 
ficent, to  support  the  mass  of  pauper^ 
ism,  which  they  either  find  or  create ; 
the  indefinite  expimsion,  and  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  evil  over  their  purest 
and  most  assiduous  exertions ;  the  im- 
poadbilitv  of  protecting  the  appropri- 
ated ftmd  from  the  inroads  of  unpos- 
curo,  vrithout  the  instrumentality  of 
the  most  prving  and  intolerable  des- 
potism ;  ana  the  consequent  tempta- 
tion prosented  to  the  increase  of  the 
malady,  without  limit,  and  vrithout 
hope  ^relief,  have  been  fully  admit- 
tad  by  him,  and  have  lad  him  to  con- 
dude,  that  legal  establishmento  for  the 
maintainance  of  the  poor,  besides  their 
malignant  metamorphoak  of  the  spirit 
of  chari^  itself  into  the  machinery  of 
compulsion;  their  tendency  to  harden 
the  heurts  of  the  donors,  and  eztin- 
goiah  the  gratitude  of  the  receivers ; 
to  mar  that  moral  refinement  whidi  is 
iHaenaibly  diffused  over  all  classes  of 
society  by  the  free  and  cordial  inter- 
change of  the  offices  of  benevolence, 
have  in  truth  no  power  to  mdise  even 
then:  primary  object,  but,  after  ex- 
hausting all  their  resources,  leave  the 
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S  extended  rather  than  abndaed, 
darlcened  by  the  shadow  of  their 
eontiguoda  cemiptiQn.  MrMakfataa 
has  not  in  auhataaoe  aaid  men  of  those 
melancholy  monuments  of  Aoitxwe 
legislation ;  and  it  will  be  seen  imme- 
diately, that  aa  he  and  the  reverend 
author  beforo  us  concur  in  their  vievr 
of  the  cauaea,  aa  well  aain  their  geni- 
tal deacription  of  the  diaracter  of  the 
disease,  so  the^  do  not  essentiaHy 
diflfer  in  theur  opinion  of  the  only  ptae- 
ticahk  remedy. 

The  remedy  prapoaed  by  Malthae, 
and  snggeated,  indeed,  hy  common 
mora/  retirami,    indndtai; 


under  thia  genenl  deaaiption  everr 
anansement  or  institution  calculated 
to  exalt  the  character  and  fedings  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  to  impart  to 
them  a  provident,  industrious,  and  in« 
dependent  spirit.  Thero  is  no  strik-* 
ingor  profbund  discovery  heroindeed— ' 
nothing  to  daaile  the  imagination,  or 
interest  the  pride  of  literary  ambition; 
thero  ia  nothing  more  than  the  impar* 
tial  devdopement  of  the  ordinary 
maxims  of  morality,  bj  enfiifdnff  the 
stem  alternative  iridon  naturo  nolds 
out  in  the  diape  of  mord  lestraint,  or 
of  suffering  and  shame,  and  the  dear 
exposition  of  the  important  prindple^ 
that  the  same  contempt  of  prudence 
which  involves  individuals  in  misery^ 
vriU,  in  the  issue,  cover  sodetv  vrith 
vrretdiedness,  and  sap  the  fbundationa 
of  empiro.  But  the  true  dignity  of 
mord  sdenoe  eondsts  in  the  universal 
truth  of  its  principles,  and  the  genu- 
ine triumpha  of  the  mat  masters  of 
vrisdom  have  been  reaBsed,  not  in  da- 
ring eooentridties  of  specnlation,  which 
only  betray  an  undisdplined  fancy  and 
crazed  intellect,  but  by  carrying  ac« 
knowledged  prindples  to  their  remote 
and  submne  condudons,  and  by  eub- 
ordinatii^  the  common  reason  and 
universd  feelings  of  the  species  to  the 
great  ends  of  sodd  happiness*  It  is 
easy  indeed  to  say  in  generd,  that 
mord  restraint  ia  the  «dy  euro  ibr 
pauperism  and  its  attendant  miaeries ; 
but  it  required  a  miiM  of  more  than 
ordinary  powers  to  bring  home  this 
doctrine  to  the  uttderstanoangs  and  the 
hearts  of  enlightened  men,  and  to  ren- 
der it  something  more  than  tfi  indpid 
truism,  repeatol  without  emotion, 
and  admitted  vrithout  any  purpose  of 
politicd  reform.  This  could  be  done 
only  by  tracing  to  the  neglect  of  it  the 
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dy  totlen;  by  demomtntiiig 
raiitfe»  sod  intenmopble  ae<> 
Bidtckm,  80  long  w  iflus  MtX 
ncglaet  pravaib ;  by  cxpcMuift  to 
tiie  feprobatkn  of  wiumI  phlkMO- 
pli}r  ^e  Tsantid  estabtidbiiMiitB  in 
wiudi  tb«  Fery  wgmX  of  evil  is  inoor* 
poratod;  by  tnudnff  the  pnetierido 
onabiiuitioiui  of  akm  and  experience^ 
linioiigh  irlufih  tiie  progreaa  of  the 
malady  may  be  gndnally  bat  raiely 
arretted;  w  devatinff^  m  short,  tjto 
Toknrity  of  a  tiite  and  barren  maxim 
to  tte^ygni^  of  a  gnat  pditieal  tmtfa, 
and  mdocing  the  vagoe  andahnost 
liopdeaB  aspkatienB  after  an  imprave* 
wfaiai  aecnw' 


seemed  to  dude  every 
grai^,  to  the  predsion  and  energy  of 
a  pneCicd  system. 

Mr  Malthas  had  die  ondottbted 
merit  of  leadmg  the  way  in  speca* 
LrfMMi ;  but  Dr  Chafanera,  if  we  mis- 
Calbeiioty  has  been  the  first  boldly  to 
vindiestf  in  his  writfaigs,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  reduce  to  practice,  what  we 
eenader  as  the  leading  prindple  of  the 
-whole  theory  of  ]p)puktion  and  of 
panperiani4  It  is  his  opinion,  that  the 
moml  restraint  which  Mdthus  en« 
joins,  may  be  bast  created  and  invi- 
gorated  by  the  agency  of  the  ministers 
of  religion  aealously  exerting  them- 
adves  amon^  their  flocks ;  frequently 
csmmunicatuig  with  them  by  offices 
of  kindness  and|benefioence;  descend* 
faig  to  persond  interDOorse  and  &mi« 
liuity  even  with  the  lowest  and  most 
dq»raved  of  them;  and  exercising  a 
gentle  but  unremittmg  inspection  orer 
meir  eonduct,  which,  alter  feelings  of 
Akndship  and  good-will  have  once 
been  exdted,  cannot  fkil  to  have  a 
poweiM  influence  over  the  whole  cast 
and  temperament  of  their  minds. 
There  is  m  Scotland  a  mkhty  mord 
mechanism  already  estaUimed  in  the 
constitation  of  her  churdi;  in  the 
habits,  diaracter,  and  fbnctions  of  its 
ministets ;  in  the  temper  and  dimd- 
lion  of  the  people,  wmcfa  has  hither- 
to, throuf^ont  tne  larger  portion  of  the 
land,  uved  us  from  tne  disorders 
that  have  overtaken  the  sister  king- 
dom. The  first  olgectof  Dr  Chdmers 
hss  tiierefore  been  to  attempt  the  re- 
storation of  his  own  parish,  dtuated  in 
tiie  most  populous  aty  of  Scotland,  to 
Uie  parity  and  dmplidtv  of  the  andent 
modd ;  and  he  has,  on  aformer  occasbn, 
sMigned  the  reasons  which  lead  him  to 
expect  so  many  beneficid  results  from 


such  a  change,  and  explained  the  dr« 
eamstances  wfaidi  render  the  eeole* 
siastied  mechanism  of  a  Scottish  conn* 
try  pttidi  so  powerful  an  instrument 
in  sostaining  the  decent  pride  and  in* 
dependent  s^t  of  the  people* 

The  commisuon  to  the  minister  and 
dders,  who  generally  reside  withm  th^ 
parish,  of  the  power  of  managing  an^ 
distribatmg  the  fimds  fi»r  relief  of  tiie 
poor,  the  limitation  of  these  frm<ds  in 
the  ordinary  case,  to  the  coUeetions 
made  voluntariW  at  the  diureh  doors; 
the  character  of  a  voluntary  oontribu« 
Ikm,  which  is  caiefiilly  stamped  even 
upon  the  extraordinary  donations  made 
bv  the  heritors  in  seasons  of  generd 
distress  ;  the  feeling  which  is  thus  d^ 
fiised  am<»ig  the  poor,  that  for  the 
•assistanoe  granted  them  they  are  not 
indebted  to  any  rig^t  which  ihev  can 
vindicate,  but  to  that  benevolence 
which  others  are  pleased  to  exercise; 
the  consequent  uncertainty  of  any  pro* 
vidon  fi>r  their  wants ;  tibe  powerfrd 
Bttmulus  thus  given  to  thdr  indus- 
try ;  the  deeper  shame  attadied  to  an 
application  mr  that  M.  which  is  coq- 
siaered  as  a  matter  of  fitvour  only,  not 
of  legd  daim— all  concur  in  animating 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland  to  the  hard* 
est  strug^^Ies  with  ibrtune,  before  de« 
scending  to  the  degradation  of  pauper- 
ism. Add  to  all  this,  the  narrow  li- 
mits and  scanty  population  of  many 
country  parishes;  the  generd  acquaint- 
ance and  intimacy  which  subsist  among 
the  inhabitants ;  the  deep  rductance 
which  is  M%  at  the  exposure  of  misfor- 
tune, before  those  to  whom  the  pau- 
per has  not  only  beoi  long  known, 
but  with  whom  he  has  long  been  ac« 
customed  to  hve  upon  terms  oi  equa- 
lly; the  dreadftil  humiliation  of  it- 
ceivhig  aid  firom  a  frmd  whidi  is  nol 
fiirmed  oi  the  exdudve  contributions 
of  the  rich,  but  into  whidi  the  pau- 
per's own  neighbours  and  fljends  nave 
also  thrown  their  mite;  the  minute 
and  degrading  enquiries  into  the  coUi* 
dition  of  the  applicant,  which  the 
system  of  economy,  in  the  mani^ 
moit  of  a  ftmd  so  Umited,  must  im« 
perioudydemandr-end  compare  these, 
and  many  other  obvious,  drcumstanees 
which  we  have  not  leisure  at  present 
to  detail,  with  the  seductive  obscuri- 
ty attdnable  in  our  krge  dties  under 
tne  present  system;  with  the  perplex- 
ing amalgamation  of  all  interests  and 
diams  produced  by  the  interference  of 
general  sesdons ;  and,  above  dl,  with 
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the  fiital  prevalence  of  legal  asseM- 
ments^  which  impart  to  the  daim  of 
the  pauper  the  dignity  of  a  right,  and 
give  to  its  final  estahllshment,  through 
resistance  and  litigation^  the  pride  of 
a  victory ;  and  you,  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  diBOOvering  what  has  kept 
moat  of  our  country  parishes  aloof 
in  their  original  purity,  and  what 
that  fatal  combination  of  circumstan* 
fses  is,  which  is  fast  approximating 
the  population  of  the  cities  to  the  cor- 
ruption and  misery  of  the  fingliah 
system. 

.  It  is  true  that  the  coontry  parishes 
have  advantages  peculiar  to  themselves, 
which  can  never  be  communicated  to 
great  and  especially  to  manufacturing 
towns ;  and  we  conceive  that  it  is  the 
greatest  error  committed  by  Dr  Chal- 
mers, that  he  has  not  duly  considered 
the  amount  and  value  of  these  pecu- 
liarities, and  that  in  the  sanguine  spi- 
rit natund  to  a  great  reformer,  he  has 
imagined  it  possible  to  tranter  the 
quiet  innocence  of  4.he  country  to  the 
fevered  and  guilty  combinations  of  a 
huge  city.  Much  of  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  character,  and  of  the 
moral  dignity  and  independence,  which 
he  so  justly  and  ardently  admires,  and 
to  which  he  has  with  great  trudi  as- 
cribed the  inconsiderable  progress  of 
pauperism  among  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland^  must  be  accounted  for  solely 
upon  those  principles,  and  widi  refer- 
ence to  that  cast  and  description  of 
feeling  which  can  be  created  and  sus- 
tained only  in  the  comparative  se- 
clusion of  a  country  parish,  amid  the 
tesularity  of  its  severe  but  animating 
Knls,  and  the  reserve  and  retirement 
of  its  scattered  population.  Transport 
such  a  body  of  people  into  the  dismal 
alleys  of  a  crowded  city ;  give  them,  in 

Elace  of  their  solitary  and  reflective  ha- 
lts, the  discipline  of  a  vast  and 
noisome  manufactory;  substitute  for 
their  rustic  toils  the  circle  of  its  inces- 
sant and  paralyzing  labour ;  let  them 
mingle  in  free  and  various  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  and  Uius  im- 
part to  the  elements  of  contaminati^i, 
which  will  certainly  be  found  in  every 
laii^e  assemblage,  the  power  and  the 
facility  of  affecting  the  whole  mass ; 
above  all,  let  them  exchange  for  the 
humble  r^ularity  of  their  former  oc* 
cupations,  by  which  industry  is  never 
either  starved  or  pampered  into  pro- 
fligacy, the  sudden  vidssitudes  and 
fatal  revolutions  of  commercial  and 


manufectntipg  labour,  and  it  will  be 
found,  we  are  afraid,  that  althofo^li 
you  may  have  the  same  individuals^ 
you  have  no  longer  the  same  ma« 
terials  to  work  upon ;  and  that  the 
moral  mechanism,  which,  under  hap- 
pier auspices,  proved  omnipotent  in 
the  support  of  virtue,  wUl,  m  tlua  al- 
tered state,  have  lost  much  of  the 
energy  of  its  operation. 

By  what  process  are  yon,  in  a  lanpe 
city,  to  break  down  that  barrier  whidD> 
by  separatin|;  the  friends  and  acquaint- 
anoes  of  an  mdividual  firom  his  pait>« 
chial  connexion,  extinguishes  the  natu- 
ralpride  upon  which  Dr  Chalmers  reliea 
so  much,  and  subdues  the  deep  re- 
luctance of  the  pauper  to  a  disgraoeftil 
act,  by  enabling  him  to  perform  it  un- 
der the  eye  of  those  to  whose  censure 
or  approbation  he  is  wholly  indiffb- 
rent  ?  He  may,  indeed,  if  the  pkn  of 
the  reverend  author  shall  be  realised^ 
act  under  the  inspection  of  the  minia- 
ter,  or  some  one  of  his  parochial 
agents ;  but  can  this  dim  and  distant 
1,  cast  upon  him  from  an  higher 


sphere,  approach  in  intense  influence 
to  the  concentrated  scorn,  or  the  still 
more  galling  compassion  of  his  equals  ? 
But  in  what  manner  are  you  to  put 
town  and  country  parishes  upon  an 
equahty  in  point  of  moral  habitudes, 
or  give  fair  scope  for  an  equal  trial  of 
the  provincial  system  in  the  hesrt  of 
large  cities  ?  How  are  you  to  destroy 
the  conducting  power  inherent  in  a 
dense  population,  by  which  vice  is  so 
rapidly  disseminated ;  to  arrest  that 
degradation  of  mind  inseparaUe  from 
the  cheerless  servitude  of  the  body;  to 
animate  to  the  vivacity  of  rustic  occi^ 
pation  the  care-worn  tenant  of  .an  un- 
wholesome manufactory;  to  rouse  from 
the  lethargy  of  dissipation  the  help- 
less being  upon  whom   the  grosser 
pleasures  of  sense  have  been  obtroded 
by  his  exclusion  from  all  higher  and 
better  excitement?   How,  above  all 
things,  are  you  to  provide  against  these 
rapid   transitions   flnom    comparative 
opulence  to   the  depths  of   miserv, 
which  appear  to  be  bound  up  with  toe 
very  existence  of  an  extended  oom- 
merce,  and  which,    by  the    violent 
agitation  of  the  most  powerful  of  na« 
tural  feelings ;  by  the  sad  and  sudden 
scenes  of  domestic  misery,  reiterated 
till  they  have  almost  lost  their  power 
of  exciting  emotion;  bv  the  reckless 
and  gamlmng  spirit  which  they  fa- 
vour, and    the  induration  of  heart 
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which  they  finally  create^  have  proved 
more  injurious  to  human  virtue  and 
happiness  than  the  pride  of  commer« 
dal  legislation  has  ever  deigned  to  un- 
derstand, or  dared  to  acknowledge? 
We  allude  to  these  matters  not  to  dis- 
credit the  benevolent  views  of  Dr 
Chalmers^  but  merely  to  remind  him, 
that  important  as  are  the  particulars 
embraced  by  his  plan  of  approximating 
town  and  country  parishes,  there  are 
others  not  less  essential  in  which  this 
approximation  must  fail,  and  the 
gmlty  wealth  of  cities  pant  in  vain  af- 
ter the  simple  and  virtuous  economy 
which  has  cusappeared  with  their  un- 
natural expansion. 

But  the  principle  of  the  reverend  an^- 
thor  at  least  is  sound-— for  who  can 
question  die  wisdom  of  imparting  in- 
erased  moral  activity  to  the  ministers 
of  religion,  and  of  opening  up  to  them 
the  recesses  of  indolence  and  vice, 
which,  under  an  erroneous  system,, 
have  been  shut  against  their,  pious 
exertions?  We  concur  entirely  vath  Dr 
Chalmers,  in  thinking  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  not  merely  by  the  force  of 
its  direct  precepts,  but  by  its  .elevating 
influence  upon  human  character,  af- 
fords the  surest  antidote  against  the 
prevalence  of  pauperism,  and  the  long 
train  of  vice  and  misery  by  which  it  is 
attended ;  and  that  the  same  sublime 
mtem,  which,  while  it  inculcates  in- 
dulgence to  the  firailties  of  others, 
prescribes  the  most  scrupulous  self- 
restraint  among  its  followers,  provides 
at  once  for  the  abridgement  of  the 
claims  made  upon  public  benevolence, 
and  the  enlargement  of  that  bounty 
by  which  inevitable  calamity  is  to  be 
relieved.  It  cannot  be  the  spirit  of 
that  religion  which  broke  the  chains 
of  domestic  slavery  over  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  a  converted  world,  to  encourage 
that  crouching  habit,  which  is  at  once 
the  cause  and  the  consequence  of  poor 
laws,  and  which  subjects  the  mind  of 
the  labouring  classes  to  all  the  corrup- 
tion of  real  slavery,  with  this  addi- 
tional degradation,  that  their  state  is 
the  result  of  profligate  choice,  not  of 
over-ruling  necessity.  The  ascendancy 
of  Christian  principles  over  minds 
where  their  power  is  now  unfelt,  is 
the  highest  and  noblest  form  in  which 
that  mwal  restraint  can  be  diffused,  to 
the  redeeming  energy  of  which  philo- 
sophers have  trusted  for  arresting  the 
disorders  of  society.  The  disciples  of 
jVIalthus  cannot  reiusc  their  approba^ 


tion  of  the  oouise  porsufid  by  Dr 
Chalmers— tor  he  popoaes  to  make 
the  first  gfand  experiment  that  has  yet 
been  attempted  to  verify  their  specu- 
lations, which,  but  fisr  the  enthusiasm 
of  this  great  preacher,  might  have  long 
remain^  a  dead  letter  in  the  reposi- 
tories of  n^lected  wisdom.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Christianity  cannot  refuse 
iksir  approbation— fi>r  it  is  the  olgect 
of  the  author,  by  relaxing  the  sprinm 
of  a  complex  machinery,  under  whiai 
the  moral  energy  of  his  oflice  was 
chained  down  in  inaction,  and  by  re- 
pelling from  his  order  a  monumental 
incumbrance  of  secular  duties,  im- 
perceptibly accumulatingi  and  slowly 
exhausting  their  spiritual  vigoux^— to 
restore  them  entire  to  the  native  dig- 
nity of  their  functions;  and  by  the 
augmented  power  of  their  ministra-* 
tions,  not  only  to  difiuse  the  blessings 
of  rdigion  where  they  are  at  this  mo- 
ment unknown,  but  to  render  Chris- 
tianity the  instrument  of  a  great  de- 
liverance from  an  evil,  fearful  in  its 
actual  magnitude,  and  yet  more  appal- 
ling as  it  is  seen  in  the  distance  of  fu- 
turity. The  men  of  the  world,  who, 
without  philosophy  or  religion,  cannot 
remain  insensible  to  the  actual  pres- 
sure, nor  shut  their  eyes  to  the  ap- 
proaching danger,  must  applaud  the 
benevolent  zeal,  even  if  they  should 
distrust  the  sanguine  anticipations,  of 
him  who  solicits  only  the  unenvied 
privilege  of  labouring  upon  a  field  of 
n^ected  misery,  from  which  feeble 
and  fainting  virtue  would  at  once  re- 
coil, and  who  dares  to  traverse  those 
regions  of  human  wretchedness  and 
d^pair  from  which  worldly  policy 
dreads  every  moment  a  fierce  and 
wasteful  explosion. 

Every  step  made  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  author's  benevolent 
designs,  is  a  dear  and  positive  advan- 
tage to  society..  This  is  not  a  case 
where  questionable  principles  are  to 
be  acted  upon — ^where  much  good  in 
possession  is  to  be  hazarded  for  uncer- 
tain improvement — ^where  partial  s^o- 
cess  is  real  failure— and  where  there 
are  no  intermediate  points,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  achievement,  at  which  the 
mind  can  rest  with  the  satisfaction 
that  something  has  been  gained.  When 
one  profligate  character  has  been  re- 
claimed by  the  assiduous  ministrations 
which  Dr  Chalmers  so  beautifully  en- 
forces in  his  pamphlet,  and  which  in 
their  unostentatious  privacy  are  yet.  so 
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much  more  powerftd  than  the  public 
services  tof  Which  the  clergy  have,  by 
iite  Bystem  of  hffge  towns^  been  neces- 
Mrily  limiled .  something  of  great  and 
imqnestioBabie  valae  hiu  been  efieet- 
ed.  Dr  ChohnefB  has  elsewhere  re* 
maiked^  that  the  ii^nenee  of  the 
Christian  rcM^on  may  be  shed  over 
the  whole  of  soeiety^  although  b|it  a 
flsnall  numbei^  of  indiyiduals  may  be 
truly  embued  with  its  spbit — for  sudi 
is  the  influence  of  purer  character^  and 
a  more  elevated  tone  of  feeling,  even 
over  the  profligacy  with  which  it  is 
surrounded^  tluit  it  gradually  raises 
worthlessness  itself  to  aa  i^»proKim»- 
tion  of  its  own  better  standard.  Every 
individuid  reclaimed  beeomes  an  in- 
strument in  tiie  reformation  of  others ; 
and  the  minister^  acting  upon  the  plan 
suggested  by  Dr  Chalmers,  without 
supposing  him  to  have  any  incredible 
success  in  the  work  of  conversion  to 
Chiistianityjmay,  by  multiplying,  even 
in  a  very  limited  ratio,  the  examples  of 
industry,  sobriety,  and  independence 
of  spirit,  which  the  persons  with  whom 
he  is  the  most  suecessfbl  will  certainly 
exhibit,  create  a  very  magnificent  re- 
sult of  moral  and  social  improvement 

What  die  reverend  author  demands, 
is  the  improvement  of  the  Christian 
and  dvic  econcmiy  of  large  towns,  by 
sul^ecting  to  the  pious  influenee  of 
each  clergyman  a  fixed  and  limited 
population,  with  everjr  individual  of 
which  he  can  communicate,  either  di- 
rectly, or  throv^  the  medium  of  an 
agency  diosen  and  confided  in  by  hlm- 
sdf— -by  restoring  to  the  Idrk  sessions 
of  towns  the  sole  and  uncontrolled 
management  of  the  voluntary  ftind 
contributed  for  the  maintenance  of  ^e 
poor^— and  by  relieving  the  minister  of 
the  secular  duties,  which  have  of  late 
years  been  crowded  upon  him  in  un^ 
exampled  succession,  and  which  have 
deprived  him  of  the  leisure  necessary 
to  the  adequate  discharge  of  his  spint- 
tial  ftmctions.  Upon  tins  last  point, 
which  has  long  been  a  favourite  one 
with  the  reverend  author,  he  has  a  ve- 
hement and  powerful  pleading  in  the 
pamphlet  berore  us. 

That  the  execution  of  his  arrange- 
ments would  increase  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy,  and  prove  a  blessing 
to  the  people  (^  Scotland,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt;  but  that  it  would  not  be 
speedily  or  generally  attended  with  all 
the  practical  consequences  anticipated 
by  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  author,  it  is 


impossible  to  disguise.  He  approaches 
the  subject  with  the  seal  natural  tp 
the  founder  of  a  system,  and  seems 
to  count  upon  &e  genera)  difih- 
don  and  the  perpetuatiDn  of  that  ar^ 
dour  which  is  pertums  confined  to  his 
own  sanguine  and  benevolent  boeoml 
His  own  acoompliBhnientB  $Te  of  a  rare, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  present 
purpose,  of  a  highly  popular  order  * 
and  what  may  be  founa  practicable  to 
the  attractive  talent  of  Dr  Chalmers; 
may  prove  utterly  imposrible  to  tiie 

Eions  and  usefbl  mediocrity  with  which 
e  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
ssrrounded,  and  by  which  he  and  his 
contemporaries  must  alike  expeet  to 
be  succeeded.  The  system  ef  the 
reverend  author  is  one  of  a  sim^e  and 
obvious  strueture,  owing  littite  to  ibt 
ingenui^  of  invention,  and  daiming 
every  thmg  flom  the  eneigy  of  per^ 
formanoe.  It  is  one  which  proposes 
to  recall  the  deigy  of  our  lai^  dties 
from  the  minute  but  useful  tdls  of  ft 
secular  nature,  which  have,  in  the  pro^ 
gress  of  sodety,  been  superaddea  to 
weir  i^iritual  flmctions,  and  of  whidi 
the  perf(»rmance  is  exacted  with  the 
regularity,  and  yielded  with  die  fiunli* 
ty  of  mere  official  routine,  to  the  sub* 
limer  offices  of  Christian  seal,  whidi 
there  is  no  external  influence  to  en* 
force,  no  reward  but  the  approlMtion 
t)f  omsdence  to  encourage,  and  whidi, 
above  all,  are  beset  with  difficulties 
such  as  can  be  conquered  only  by 
something  like  apostoUc  energy  and 
devotion.  Is  it  unreasonabfe  to  fear, 
that  a  project  of  this  kind,  cut  above 
the  level  of  the  ordinary  capadties  of 
raecution,  may  perish  with  the  ardent 
spirit  of  the  projector,  and  that  its 
very  essence  may  be  found  to  be  that 
unconquerable  seal,  which  the  lapse  of 
years,  alas!  must  extinguish,  and 
which  the  system  itself  cannot  smv 
Vive?  DrChalmen has eloquendy de- 
manded the  exempdon  of^his  order 
from  that  load  of  secular  dudes,  of 
which,  no  doubt,  he  has  persOndly 
felt  the  intolerable  pressure,  and  has 
urged  the  splendid  contributions  whidi 
thev  mifl^t  make  to  the  literary  and 
philosophical  fiune  of  the  country,  as 
an  inducement  to  the  concession,  and 
painted  in  strong  coloun  dieir  intd- 
lectual  d^radadon  in  anodier  age 
should  the  reasonable  boon  be  reflised 
by^the  l^islature.  But  smxma  the 
clergy  of  die  church  of  Scodand,  high- 
ly respectable  as  they  are,  how  minute 


must  be  the  ^ilportion  which  men  of 
original  and  oommanding  genius  hear 
to  the  whole  number,  of  which  that 
refCTCttdbodjr  is  composed?  Does  Dr 
Chalmera  beheve  that  the  ehnrch  eonld 
fill  one  half  the  chain  in  the  mdverai^* 
ties  with  philosophen,  historians,  or 
poets,  or  tnat  men  of  this  high  dass^ 
a»  they  rise  suooessiyelv  into  distine- 
tion,  can  be  defiranded  oy  baser  com* 
petitiott  of  an  asylnm,  wmch,  by  pre« 
tenting  at  once  excitement  and  leisure. 
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admiring  and  crowded  audienoe  to  the 
extent  which  this  renowned  preacher 
may  be  able  at  all  times  to  realixe  ?  It 
may  be  in  Aw  power  to  sabstitnte  the 
persiiaaions  of  the  gospel  for  the  en- 
actments of  the  kw,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  serious  de£ilcation,  but  it  is  not 
upon  every  one  that  nature  has  be« 
stowed  tms  incommunicable  power 
of  wielding,  at  will,  the  passions  of 
their  fellow- creatures.  We  doubt, 
therefore,  the  practicability  of  execut- 


eombines  the  yery  elements  described  ing  the  plan  of  Dr  Chalmers  to  the  ex- 
by  the  author  hiinself,  as  essential  to  tent  which  he  meditates,  and  of  derir- 
the  developement  of  the  powers  of  ge-    ing  from  it  ^e  immediate  political  ad- 


flins?  But  genius,  in  truth,  loves  to 
struggle  with  difSculties^  and  is  invi- 
gonted  by  the  contention^  No  one  can 
qnestioD  the  genius  of  the  lererend 
anther  himself,  and  high  expectations 
ave  justly  entertained  of  his  powers  of 
IVitvre  performance ;  yet  is  he  about 
to  rush,  with  pious  benevolence,  upon 
a  scene  of  arduous  and  repulsive  duty, 
befinre  the  Alpine  prospects  of  whicn, 
all  but  the  eneigy  of  genius,  and  the 
firmness  of  Chruiian  mrtitude,  would 
retire  in  dismay.  Yet  we  have  no 
doubc  of  his  success,  and  that  he  will 
centinue  to  unite  the  popularity  of  a 
great  preacher,  with  the  yet  more 
grateful  popularity  of  an  tmwearied 
phiknthropiist.  The  sum  of  good 
which  he  is  destined  to  accomplish 
must  necessarily  be  great;  but  whether 
he  may  be  able  to  raect  an  immediate 
revolution  in  the  system  of  poor  laws, 
and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  ulti- 
mate disuse  of  compulsory  assessments 
in  the  great  city  where  his  experiment 
is  to  be  tried,  appears  extremely  ques- 
tionable. Even  if  Dr  Chalmers  should 
ptricHolly  succeed,  can  this  be  deemed 
an  earnest  of  the  future  triumph  of 
his  plan,  ss  a  general  measure,  to  be 
executed  by  ministers  of  every  various 
degree  in  the  scale  of  accomplishment 
and  popularity  ?  Will  it  be  possible  to 
an  ordinary  man,  or  even  to  one  of  the 
deepest  erudition  and  most  exalted  ta- 
lent, but  undistinfluished  by  those 
popular  dfta  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Chalmers  be  pronounced 
every  where  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
pkoae,  to  eoUect  together  and  assess  an 


vantagea  which  he  amiears  to  contem-* 
plate  ;  but  it  is  only  as  to  the  extent 
of  possible  perfbnnance,not  the  sound* 
ness  of  the  principle,  that  any  questum 
can  arise.  The  morsl  and  religi* 
ous  improvement  of  society,  which 
fimns  the  gnnd  object  of  the  rever* 
end  author,  affi>rds  the  only  prospect 
of  mitigating  the  evils  of  pauperism 
with  which  the  country  is  at  present 
afflicted,  and  averting  the  vet  more 
appalling  calamities  with  which  it  is 
menaced  for  the  future.  The  standard 
of  nieeulative  improvement  may  be 
fixed  too  high  for  the  mediocrity  of 
that  active  virtue  by  which  it  is  to  be 
realised;  but  when  the  f^rsnc^  itself 
is  sound,  we  can  afibrd  to  fall  abort  of 
the  mark  without  incurring  the  ordi- 
nary haxards,  or  the  yet  more  fbrmi* 
dable  diwace  of  &ilure.  The  ardent 
pursuit  of  lofty  aims  will  leave  the  ye»« 
tiges  of  vigour  and  of  virtue  to  dignify 
the  course  even  which  has  closed  in 
disappointment,  and  redeem  the  spirit 
of  high  endeavour  from  the*  reproach, 
that  its  energy  has  been  poured  forth 
in  vain.  The  rude  resistance  of  the 
world  may,  in  the  issue,  be  found  too 
strong  for  the  moral  machinery  which 
Dr  Chalmers  has  put  in  motion,  and 
his  system  may  vanish  with  the  spirit 
whicn  gave  it  birth ;  but  no  accident 
can  have  power  over  the  fund  of  vir« 
tue  and  piety  which  it  will  create  for 
the  honour  of  the  present  generation, 
tfid  the  example  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence which  It  will  transmit  for  the 
admiration  of  posterity. 


ON  THE  SDINBUaOH  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 


The  oondusion  of  the  second  Musi- 
cal Festival  in  this  dty,  naturally 
suggests  lo  us  some  observations  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted. 


and  the  beneficial  consequences  with 
which  a  repetition  of  the  Institution 
fnomises  to  be  attended. 
The  Scotdij  in  common  with  all 
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pastoral  nations,  have,  from  the  ear- 
liest period  of  their  history,  been  pas- 
sionately fond  of  that  species  of  music 
which  consists  in  the  simple  expression 
of  natural  feeling,  and  which  aims  at 
no  other  object  but  the  exciting  of  one 
emotion  in  the  breast  of  those  who 
hear  it.  This  has  long  been  observed  ; 
and  hence,  the  Scotch  music  has  be- 
come^ throughout  the  whole  island, 
the  usual  expression  to  denote  those 
simple  and  touching  strains  which 
spring  from  the  genuine  feelings,  and 
are  adapted  to  the  unsophisticated  sen- 
timents of  a  rude  and  artless  state  of 
society.  In  the  expression  of  such 
feelings,  it  is  inferior  to  none  that  has 
ever  existed ;  and  hence,  her  national 
airs,  like  the  poetry  of  Bums,  have 
spr^  far  beyond  their  native  sphere, 
and  touch  the  human  heart,  in  places 
the  most  remote,  and  among  nations 
wholly  unknown  to  the  people  among 
whom  they  originally  arose. 

But  though,  in  this  simple  and  art- 
less style,  the  Scotch  music  has  long 
and  deservedly  been  celebrated,  yet 
there  is  no  disguising  the  fact,  that 
till  of  late  years  there  has  been  very 
little  taste  amongst  us  for  those  higher 
and  more  complicated  efforts  of  art, 
which,  in  other  countries,  contribute 
so  much  to  the  delight  and  mond  im- 
provement of  the  inhabitants.  Per- 
haps, from  the  universality  of  the  taste 
for  the  simple  and  nationiu  airs  of  the 
country,  and  irom  the  intensity  of  the 
feelings  which  they  awaken,  has  arisen 
a  dislike  of  foreign  music,  and  a  con- 
tempt for  the  complicated  system  on 
which  it  depends,  which  has  contri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  that  delightful  art  in 
this  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  such  prejudices  ore  utterly  un- 
founded. That  we  do  not,  in  many 
instances,  perceive  the  beauty  of  pieces 
of  music,  of  which  greater  proficients 
in  the  art  express  the  highest  admira- 
tion, is  quite  certain.  But  we  are  by 
no  means  warranted  in  thence  draw- 
ing the  conclusion,  that  our  taste  is 
the  only  correct  one,  and  that  there  is 
something  artificial  or  unnatural  in  the 
music  of  other  countries.  With  equal 
justice  might  we  conclude,  that  no 
state  of  society  is  agreeable  to  the  order 
of  nature,  but  that  which  first  springs 
up  amongst  men,  or  that  no  poetrv  is 
beautiful  but  that  which  is  acbptea  to 
the  taste  of  the  first  ages  of  Uie  world. 


On  the  Sdinburgh  Muncal  FnHwaL 
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In  fkct,  in  all  the  fine  arts,  a  vdish 
for  the  higher  and  more  complicated 
efibrts  of  genius  is,  as  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds has  remarked,  an  acquired  taste, 
and  can  be  felt  only  by  those  who  have 
made  the  subject  long  a  matter  of 
study,  or,  firom  accidental  causes,  have 
been  insensibly  led  to  an  habitual  ob- 
servation of  its  excellencies.  If  we 
imagine,  that  the  works  of  Raphael,  or 
Handel,  or  Tasso,  are  fitted  at  once  to 
please  every  capacity,  and  that  nopre* 
vious  education,  or  discipline  of  the 
mind,  is  requisite  to  a  perception -of 
their  excellencies,  we  have  fiillen  into 
an  opinion  which  the  universal  expo- 
rience  of  the  world  proves  to  be  erro- 
neous. It  is  observed  by  the  author 
last  quoted,  himself  gifted  beyond  most 
other  men  with  a  sense  of  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful  in  the  arts  of  design, 
that  at  first  he  could  perceive  no  beauty 
in  the  paintings  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angdo,  in  the  Vatican ;  but  that,  by 
incessant  study,  their  merits  gradually 
opened  before  him,  till  at  length  he 
came  to  regard  them  as  the  utmost  ef- 
forts of  human  genius.  The  same  ob- 
servation has  probably  been  made  by 
every  person  who  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  these  inestimable  re- 
mains ;  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
all  the  other  fine  arts.  It  is  hence  that 
the  peasants  of  Scotland  gaze  wi&  ut-  ^ 
ter  indifference  on  the  beautifol  hills 
of  the  Trosachs,  clothed  with  the  ut- 
most profusion  of  natural  beauty  ;  and 
that  me  modem  Greeks  lived  for  cen- 
turies at  the  feet  of  the  Athenian  tem- 
ples, without  perceiving  that  there  was 
any  thing  remarkable  either  in  their 
execution  or  design. 

But  to  none  of  the  fine  arts  does 
the  observation  so  forcibly  apply,  as  to 
the  art  of  Music.  This  del^htful  art, 
indeed,  speaks  a  language  which,  in  part 
at  least,  is  felt  by  all  mankind,  and 
which  possesses  the  power  of  moving 
the  soul  beyond  what  human  genius, 
by  any  other  means,  is  able  to  efiPect. 
But  fit)m  this  very  fiict,  of  the  uni- 
versality, generally  speaking,  of  a  taste 
for  $ome  of  its  beauties,  has  arisen  in 
this  country,  the  circumstance  which 
has  contributed  most  to  check  its  pn>- 
gress.  The  generality  of  men,  feeling 
intensely  the  charm  of  those  simpk 
airs  to  which  they  had  been  habituat- 
ed, and  perceiving  at  first  no  beauty 
in  the  more  complicated  music  of  fii- 
reign  countries,  have  been  naturally 
led  to  imagine,  that  there  is  something 
& 
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artlfidal  and  inoomprehensible  in  anch 
fereiffn  productions.  Tfaev  have  ad- 
herea>  in  conaequenoe,  with  obadnatey 
though  Yery  natural  patriotism,  to  the 
music  of  their  own  country ;  and,  with- 
out attempting  to  understand  the  high- 
er effinrta  of  the  art,  or  to  unravel  the 
charms  of  foreign  masters,  have  rested 
in  the, firm  belief,  that  every  thing 
from  which  they  derived  no  pleasure, 
was  in  reality  destitute  of  beauty, 
and  that  the  only  species  of  music 
truly  worthy  of  admiration  was,  that 
which  came  home  alike  to  the  heart  of 
the  most  uninstnicted  as  the  most  cul- 
tivated part  of  the  audience. 

Our  artists  and  professional  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  led  by  the  study 
and  cultivation  of  their  art,  to  a  strong 
and  ardent  admiration  of  those  higher 
branches  of  music  in  which  its  greatest 
powers  are  developed,    and    finding 
themselves  surrounded  by  persons  in- 
capable of  appreciating  what  they  felt 
to  be  ddightfu],  have  almost  relin- 
quished the  task  of  improving  and 
new  modelling  the  public  taste ;  but 
associating  entirdy  among  themselves, 
and  entertaining  the  utmost  sovereign 
eontempt  for  the  taste  of  those  around 
them,  have  created  a  language  unin- 
telligible to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
catebhshed  a  criterion  of  taste,  deviat- 
ing perhaps  as  widely  firom  ttie  rules 
of  genuine  beauty.    In  this  way  has 
arrived,  with  reference  to  this  object, 
a  division  of  society  into  the  musical 
and  the  unmusical ;   the  former  com- 
prehending a  few  persons  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  rules,  the  techni- 
cal expressions,  and  the  professors  of 
the  art;  the  latter,  the  whole  remain- 
der of  the  people,  whose  natural  taste 
has  received   no   cultivation.      Both 
sets  entertain  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
the  other ;   the  musicanies  regard  the 
rest  of  society  as  utterly  ignorant,  and 
beneath  aU  contempt  in  the  estimation 
of  art ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  are  re- 
garded as  a  trifiing  and  despicable  set 
of  men,  who,  according  to  Adam  Smith's 
distinction,  have  degraded  themselves 
by  devoting  themselves  to  the  arts 
which  piease,  in  place  of  those  which 
servcy  mankind. 

This  complete  separation  of  the  mu- 
sical set  firom  the  rest  of  society  has 
had  a  most  injurious  efibct  on  the  proF 
ffreaaofart.  The  artiste,  as  they  always 
do  when  not  coerced  by  the  taste  of  a 
numerous  and  discerning  public,  have 
aimed  at  what  is  nfiff,  rather  than  what 
Vol.  VI. 


18  beauHful;  and  sought  rather  to  dis- 
play then:  own  powera  than  to  develope 
the  real  beauties  of  their  art.  From 
these  absurd  and  despicable  efforts  of 
artiste  have  arisen,  in  this  country,  a 
complete  misconception  of  the  nature 
of  foreign  music ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  Iteiian  music  ib  thought  to  be 
characterized  by  those  long  shakes  and 
forced  exhibitions  of  vocal  power, 
which  never  would  be,  for  an  instent^ 
tolerated  by  the  taste  of  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 

Nor  has  die  effect  of  this  drcum* 
stance  been  less  injurious  on  the  pub- 
lic taste  than  on  the  durection  wnich 
the  eflforte  of  our  artiste  have  taken. 
Most  men  have  relinquished  all  at« 
tempt  even   to  undentand   an   art, 
from  the  greater  part  of  whose  pro- 
ductions, and  from  the  most  admir* 
ed,   they  could  derive   no   pleasure. 
From  hence  has  arisen  the  wingiiUy 
&ct,  that  in  this  country,  excelling  all 
othen  in  the  vigour  of  intellect,  and 
the  force  of  genius  which  it  has  re« 
cently  developed,  there  is  so  little  con* 
oeption  in  the  higher  dasses  of  sode^ 
of  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  music,  or 
so  little  attempt  even  to  undentand 
the  latent  beauties  of  an  art,  which 
addresses  itedf,  more  directly  than  any 
other,  to  the  finest  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture, and  in  which,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est triumphs  of  human  genius  are  to 
be  found.     We  are  not  to  impute  this 
extraordinary  fiict  to  any  want  of  na- 
tural taste  among  ite  innabitante ;  for 
there  is  no  country  in  which  the  in- 
digenous music  is  of  a  more  touching 
or  pathetic  description.     It  is  to  be 
imputed  to  the  want  of  opportunity 
wmch  is  here  affbrded  of  acquiring  a 
taste  for  the  higher  branches  of  the 
art ;  and  to  this  deficiency  the  absence 
of  sacred  music  from  the  religious  ser- 
vice of  the  country  has  eminently  con- 
tributed. 

If  we  attend  to  the  mudc  of  all 
countries,  we  shall  find  that  ite  prin- 
dpal  object  is  to  awaken  one,  or  other 
of  these  emotions;  either  the  enthu- 
siasm of  war,  or  the  tendfimeas  of  love, 
or  the  ardour  of  devotion.  The  fint  of 
these  objecte  is  that  which  is  prind- 
pally  dmed  at,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
sodety;  but  ite  influence  necessarily 
dedines  as  pacific  habite  become  gene- 
ral, and  when  the  profession  of  arms  is 
confined  to  a  particular  dass  of  the 
people.  At  all  times  indeed  it  pos- 
sesses a  greater  power  perhaps  of  mov« 
2A 
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ing  the  lovd,  than  any  othar  spedes  of 
the  art,  and  of  this,  its  constant  use 
to  excite  men  to  the  greatest  and  most 
heroic  deeds,  afibrds  ample  eridence. 
But  its  influence  is,  from  its  nature, 
momentary  and  transient,  nor  can  it 
even  take  tliat  hold  of  the  mind,  or 
excite  those  permanent  feelings  of  ad* 
miration  which  are  awakened  hy  mu- 
sic more  adapted  to  our  ordinary  and 
domestic  feelings. 

The  influence  of  that  species  of  mu- 
sic which  is  devoted  to  the  expression 
of  love,  perhaps  the  most  numerous 
and  extensive  of  any,  continues  the 
same  in  all  ages  and  countries,  for  the 
ohvious  reason,  that  the  passion  to 
which  it  relates,  is  the  same  in  all 
periods  of  the  world,  llie  gjreater  pro- 
portion of  the  native  Scottish  airs  ao- 
eordingly  are  devoted  to  the  expression 
of  this  passion,  and  of  the  domestic  af- 
fections with  which  it  is  associated. 
The  Irish  music,  in  most  instances  the 
same  as  the  Scotch,  hut  which  has 
lately  heen  adorned  and  restored  by 
the  exquisite  genius  of  Moore  and  Ste- 
venson, is  of  the  same  description,  al- 
though it  has  been  tinctured  by  the 
mismtunes  in  which  the  country  has 
been  involved,  and  breathes  that  air  of 
inelancholy  which  has  so  often  been 
Mi  by  its  authors. 

**  The  warm  lay  of  lovt  on  the  light  note 

of  gladneaat 
Hbm  awakened  thy  fondest,  Ihylovelittt  thrill, 
3ut  so  ofl  hast  thou  echoed  the  wild  notes 

of  sadness. 
That,  even  in  thy  miitfa,  it  will  steal  from 

thee  stUl.'^ 

But  how  delightftd  soever  this  spe- 
cies of  music  may  be,  and  admirably 
as  it  is  calculated  to  awaken  die  most 
tender  and  delightful  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture, yet  it  is  obvious  that  its  cultivation 
can  never  extend,  to  any  great  degree, 
the  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches 
of  the  art,  or  awaken  that  general  ap- 
preciation of  its  excellencies  on  which 
Its  successful  progress  mainly  depends. 
To  the  young,  the  gay,  and  we  lutlent, 
it  is,  of  course,  the  most  attractive  of 
any ;  but  they  fbrm  but  a  small  pro* 
portion  of  that  large  mass  which  com- 
poses the  public  taste ;  and  they  are, 
)Yerhaps,  of  all  others,  the  persons  least 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  real  merits  of 
such  music,  because  it  is  associated,  in 
their  minds,  vnth  so  many  interesting 
and  individual  recollections.  Besides 
this,  it  is  obvious  that  genuine  feeling. 


in  that  branch  of  the  art,  can  be  ex- 
pressed only  by  a  MtngU  voice,  or,  at 
the  utmost,  by  a  very  limited  number 
of  performers ;  for  the  feeling  to  which 
it  rektes  is,  by  its  nature,  devoted  to 
one  object,  and,  consequently,  can  only 
be  expressed  in  such  a  way  as  may, 
for  the  moment,  induce  the  belief  ^ 
the  reality  of  Uie  sentiment  in  the  per- 
formers. To  whatever  perfection, 
therefore,  this  species  of  music  may 
be  brought,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  ne- 
cessarily limited  to  the  production  of 
effect  by  simple  means,  and  never  can 
difiuse  a  taste  for  the  complicated 
branches  of  the  art,  in  which  its  great- 
est triumphs  have  been  gained,  and 
from  the  study  of  which  uone  a  tho- 
rough knowledige  of  its  beauties  can  be 
obtained. 

It  is  Religious  Music  alone  which 
furnishes  the  fit  subject  for  the  exer- 
tion of  art  in  all  its  branches,  and  aims 
at  the  expression  of  feelings  in  which 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  men  feel  an  e- 
qual  interest.  That  ''  Music  is  the 
voice  of  love,"  is  indeed  true,  and  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  it  has  every  where 
arisen  fVom  an  endeavour  to  express 
that  delightful  feeling.  But  it  is  e- 
qually  true,  that,  to  the  great  propor- 
tion of  mankind,  this  subject  does  not 
possess  the  interest  which  it  does  dur- 
ing the  visionary  period  of  youth  or 
beauty.  Tlie  influence  of  religioua 
music,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always 
felt,  and,  unlike  all  other  feelings,  its 
interest  increases  as  we  advance  in  years, 
and  become  greatest  when  Uie  incite- 
ments of  a  temporary  existence  have  de- 
cayed. It  is  wnen  the  passions  of  youth 
have  oeased,  and  the  attractions  of  the 
world  are  no  longer  felt,  that  it  cornea 
to  concentrate  the  delight  which  had 
fbrmerly  been  dissipated  by  other  ob- 
jects, as  the  traveller  who  has  witness- 
ed the  freshness  of  the  morning  co- 
lours, and  been  daszled  by  the  splen- 
dour of  the  noontide  blaze,  beholds 
when  the  shades  of  night  have  £dlen, 
the  same  rays  reflected  from  the  celes* 
tial  bodies,  and  fixes  a  steady  eye  on 
that  mellowed  light,  where  the  gaudy 
odours  of  the  day  have  yielded  to  the 
softening  influence  of  heaven. 

In  sacred  music,  moreover,  there  is 
an  obvious  propriety  in  the  employ* 
ment  of  many  voices,  or  in  the 
complicated  harmony  of  a  variety  of 
instruments.  We  follow  the  multi- 
tude into  the  house  of  God ;  and  how- 
ever important  or  salutary  the  exet* 
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cue  of  pzlTftte  devotion  may  be^  we 
feel  that  it  is  when  we  join  in  the 
prayers  or  the  thanksgiving  of  our 
brethren,  that  we  are  most  intimately 
imprened  with  the  feelings  befitting 
die  service  in  which  we  ourselves  are 
engaged.  By  a  law  of  our  nature  de» 
votion  if  made  a  focto/ duty;  andhow« 
ever  indiffbrent  on  other  occasions  we 
may  be  to  those  who  surround  us^  we 
are  prompted  by  an  irresistible  im-i 
pidse  to  draw  t^ether  when  we  ap- 
proach the  throne  of  Divine  Mercy. 
Every  body  accordingly  has  felt  the 
sublime  eflfect  of  a  midtitude  of  vdoes, 
even  the  most  unskilled,  when  joined 
in  the  acts  of  grateftil  praise — an  ef- 
fect greater  than  any  single  voice, 
however  perfect,  would  be  capable  of 
producing.  Nor  is  the  employment  of 
different  instruments  less  in  union 
with  the  spirit  or  less  favourable  to 
the  ardour  of  devotion.  We  feel' that 
it  is  fitting,  in  the  solemn  service  of 
thanksgiving,  that  all  the  powers  of 
art  should  be  assembled ;  and  the  com* 
bination  of  so  many  instruments,  and 
such  a  multitude  of  voices,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one  harmonious  strain,  ac- 
cords with  that  common  emotion  by 
whMi  so  many  hearts  are  then  link- 
ed V)gether,  and  becomes  the  fit  ex- 
pression of  that  heavenly  feeling  by 
which  the  discordant  passions  or  the 
human  soul  are  lulled  into  a  tempo- 
rary subjection  to  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion. 

There  is  the  same  propriety,  there- 
fore, in  the  use  of  complicated  mu- 
flie  in  the  expression  of  that  religi- 
ous feeling  wnieh  we  share  with  our 
brethren,  as  in  the  use  of  a  single 
voice,  to  express  those  effusions  of 
love,  whidi  are  necessarily  confined 
to  a  single  individual ;  and,  therefore, 
in  all  countries,  a  taste  for  instrumen- 
tal melody,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  must 
commence  with  sacred  music;  where 
its  adaptation  to  the  emotion  intended 
to  be  awakened,  is  obvious  to  the  most 
untutored  mind.  -  When  once  acquired, 
this  taste  is  rapidly  extended  to  other 
objects,  and  the  mind  becomes  capable 
of  perceiving  the  capacity  of  sucn  ef- 
forts of  art  to  express  many  of  the 
other  emotions  wmch  music  is  fitted 
to  awaken. 

XJniversallv,  accordingly,  a  taste  for 
instrumental  music,  and  a  sense  of 


the  beauty  of  complicated  works  of  art^ 
has  arisen  from  the  influence  of  sacred 
music,  and  the  cultivation  of  mind, 
which  the  continual  influence  of  such 
performances  has  necessarily  produ- 
ced among  the  people.  In  £ogland^ 
we  are  told  by  Henry,  *  that  the  pro- 
gress of  this  delightful  art,  and  the 
greatest  improvements  which  its  high-* 
er  branches  have  ever  received,  were 
entirely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Cathohc  derKyi  who  were  incessandy 
devoted  to  this  object,  even  during 
the  period  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  so- 
vereigns ;  and  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  regard  as  fabulous  the  acpounti 
which  contemporary  authors  have  trans* 
mitted  to  us  of  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious music,  at  that  early  period,  on 
our  barbarous  fore&thers.  In  the  glo- 
rious works  of  Handel,  and  in  die 
general  diffusion  of  a  cultivated  taste 
for  eveiT  species  of  the  art  among  our 
polished  neighbours,  we  perceive  the 
influence  of  this  early  and  habitual 
attention  to  sacred  music  among  the 
English  people.  The  Italians,  from 
the  first  restoration  of  the  art  in  their 
country,  have  been  habituated  to  the 
finest  and  most  impressive  music,  to 
increase  the  pomp  and  enhance  the 
fervour  of  the  Catholic  wonhip, 
and  in  the  well  known  and  proverbial 
taste  of  that  people  for  every  species 
of  music,  as  well  as  in  the  unrivaUed 
beauty  and  celebrity  of  thehr  compo- 
sers, we  perceive  the  natural  emota 
of  such  advantages.  Like  the  Athe- 
nian citizens,  in  whom  the  public  de- 
bates of  the  orators  created  tne  utmost 
delicacy  of  taste  in  judging  of  com- 
position and  pronunciation;  or  like 
the  modem  Romans,  who  are  accus- 
tomed daily  to  behold  the  works  of 
Raphael  ana  the  Caraccis,  the  Italians^ 
even  of  the  lowest  order,  have  im- 
bibed such  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
music  as  enables  them  not  only  to 
appreciate  with  perfect  accuracy  its 
greatest  excellencies,  but  to  exercise  a 
salutary  control  over  the  genius  of 
their  greatest  artists. 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  which  is 
80  calculated  to  effect  a  mighty  change 
on  the  feelings  or  the  taste  of  man- 
kind, as  what  is  connected  widi  their 
religious  feelings.  The  interest  of  aU 
other  tibings  is  temporary  or  transient 
— it  varies  with  the  disposition  of  the 
individual,  or  is  obliterated .  by  o^er 
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olgeetB  of  ambitioa ;  but  the  interest 
excited  by  religious  emotioii  comes 
home  alike  to  eyery  heart,  and  torches 
with  equal  force  tne  humblest  as  the 
greatest  of  the  audience.  The  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  strains  in  reUgi- 
ous  serrice,  in  the  end  works  them  in- 
to the  hearts  of  die  most  careless^  and 
ei^Mnds  the  taste  of  the  least  cultivated 
minds.  Thousands  who  could  never 
be  brought  to  attend  to  music  as  a 
matter  of  amusement  only,  or  would 
despise  it  as  the  subject  of  serious 
thought,  are  insensibly  led  to  feel  its 
charms  when  it  mingles  with  their 
weekly  devotions.  Greater  and  more 
lasting  effects  may  be  anticipated, 
therefore,  on  the  national  taste,  from 
the  influence  of  sacred  music,  than 
&om  the  sreatest  exertions  of  ddll,  in 
that  whi(£  is  devoted  to  mere  amuse- 
ment; and  in  particular,  it  is  from 
the  habit  of  hearing  the  great  works 
of  former  genius  in  that  sublime 
branch  of  the  art,  that  a  taste  for  its 
higher  beauties,  and  an  appreciation 
of  its  complicated  excellencies,  is  to  be 
acquired. 

Now  it  has  unfortunately  happened, 
that  the  Flresbyterian  form  of  worship, 
amidst  many  great  advantages,  has 
been  attended  with  one  most  unfor- 
tunate consequence — ^the  total  want  of 
any  attention  to  sacred  music,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  any  taste  for  its  beau- 
ties amongst  our  people.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  circumstance  has  not 
been  confined  to  this  one  species  of 
music,  but  has  materiaUv  checked  the 
progress  of  a  taste  for  tois  delightful 
art  amongst  us ;  and  by  depriving  us 
of  the  school  in  which  its  beauties 
were  to  be  learned,  kept  us  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  delight  which  they 
were  fitted  to  communicate. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure,  therefi)re, 
and  with  the  warmest  hopes  of  Hie  fu- 
ture influence  which  it  may  exercise  on 
the  national  taste,  that  we  hail  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Musical  Festival  in 
this  citv ;  and  could  we  assure  our- 
aelves  tnat  it  would  come  in  time  to  be 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  we  can  per- 
ceive no  bounds  to  the  boieficial  con- 
sequences with  which  it  would  be  at- 
tended, or  the  change  which  it  would 
produce  on  the  national  habits.  It  is 
in  vain  to  expect  that  by  any  other 
means  a  taste  for  this  charmmg  art 
can  be  generally  estabUsbed.  Our 
youth  are,  fortunately  for  them  and 
for  their  eountry^  too  much  engaged 


in  serious  duties,  to  be  able  to  waste 
their  time  in  operas  and  musical  par- 
ties, like  the  higher  classes  in  Muan 
and  Naples,  ^e  national  character 
moreover  is  too  grave,  to  admit  of  any 
material  change  being  brought  about 
by  the  influence  of  such  ftivoloua 
amusements.  Yet  experience  has 
shewn,  that  without  a  constant  atten- 
tion to  fine  music  of  some  description, 
and  Uie  early  habit  of  hearing  it  on 
impressive  occasions,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  perception  of  its  excellencies  csn 
ever  be  generally  difRised.  It  is  in 
the  estabushment  of  fiestivala  for  m- 
cred  rmuie,  and  in  the  consequent 
improvement  which  may  be  expected 
in  that  which  is  employed  on  ordinary 
occasions  of  devotion,  uiat  we  perceive 
the  means  of  training  the  higher  or- 
ders amongst  us  to  a  due  sense  of  the 
importance  of  this  noble  srt;  and 
when  we  recollect  how  univenud  the 
attendance  on  divine  service  is  in  this 
country,  and  how  great  an  influence 
religious  feelings  exercise  over  our 
people,  we  are  convinced  that  no  other 
means  equally  efficacious  could  possi- 
bly be  imagined. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  benefi- 
cial consequence  with  which  sash  a 
change  in  the  national  taste  wouldllbat- 
tended.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact, 
how  mortifying  soever  it  may  be  to 
our  national  pride,  that  in  the  diarities 
and  amusements  of  social  life — in  the 
arts  which  embellish  and  adorn  the 
character  of  a  perfect  gentleinan-*-we 
in  this  northern  part  of  the  island  are 
as  yet  almost  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
Gifted  indeed,  beyond  perhaps  any 
other  people,  with  the  more  material 
Qualities  of  courage,  eneigy,  and  usfr- 
nil  knowledge,  tne  higto  orders  a- 
mongst  us  have  hitherto,  with  some 
splendid  exceptions,  naid  little  regard 
to  the  arts  whidi  address  themsdvea 
to  the  imsgination,  and  been  ahnost 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  those  ele- 
gant amusements  which  in  all  ages  of 
ue  world  have  been  found  to  be  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  softening  and 
humanizing  the  national  manners.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  a  nation  ce- 
lebrated beyond  all  others  for  the  ex- 
traordinary genius,  both  in  literature 
and  philosophy,  to  which  it  hasrecently 

given  birth,  tlie  amusements  of  the 
igher  classes  should  in  general  be 
precisely  of  the  description  which  is 
adapted  to  the  rudest  state  of  society  ; 
and  that  in  observing  the  manners  of 
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our  yodiig  men  even  of  rank  and 
fiushion^  we  are  still  compelled  to  ac« 
knowledge  that  they  have  not  adranc- 
ed  beyond  their  Saxon  ancestors^  who 
"  hunted  all  day  and  drank  all  nighty 
and  knew  no  pleasure  save  fighting 
and  carousing  and  the  chace/' 

None  indeed  would  lament  more 
than  ourselves  if  the  manly  amuse- 
ments of  our  gentlemen  were  to  be  ex- 
changed £>r  the  trifling  manner  and 
idle  habits  and  effeminate  ideas  of  the 
Neapolitan  and  Venetian  noblesse. — 
But  the  exam^e  of  the  nobihty  of 
England  is  sufficient  to  convince  us^ 
that  it  is  possible  to  retain  the  intrepid 
and  characteristic  manners  of  this 
island^  without  becoming,  as  is  too 
much  the  case  with  the  Scottish  youth, 
perfect  slaves  to  them ;  and  that  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  a  love  of  the  ele- 
gant amusements  of  life,  may  be  found 
in  the  same  individualB  who  are  infe- 
rior to  none  in  personal  courage  and 
manly  ener^.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
is  to  the  recent  and  rapid  advance 
which  this  northern  part  of  the  island 
has  made  in  knowMge,  wealth,  and 
power,  that  the  deficiency  and  barbar- 
ism of  our  national  manners  are  owing, 
since  the  pn^ress  of  manners  is  slow, 
compared  with  the  rapid  strides  which 
tfaeartsand  sciences  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing. But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
a  knowledge  of  error  is  the  first  step 
towards  its  amendment;  and  if  any 
thing  could  make  us  despair  of  a  more 
elq;ant  and  polished  style  of  manners 
being  introduced  amongst  us,  it  would 
be  the  presumption  witn  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  our  superiority 
to  other  nations,  merely  because  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  matters  in 
which  they  excel  us. 

In  an  inferior  class  of  society  pre- 
eminently distinguished  in  this  coun- 
tiT  by  the  intelligence  and  ability 
which  they  possess,  we  do  not  perceive 
indeed  a  propensity  to  debaucheries  of 
so  costly  a  description,  but  their  a^ 
mnsements  are  marked  by  the  same 
rudeness  and  sensnaUty,  without  the 
polished  manners  which  alone  ren- 
der it  tolerable  in  their  superiors.  No 
one  can  be  acquainted  witn  the  profes- 
sional men  either  in  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow  without  having  observed  the 
coarseness,  we  had  almost  said  bruta- 
lity, of  the  manners  and  amusements 
of  the  great  migority  of  them;  a 
circumstance  the  more  remarkable, 
from  the  contrast  which  it  ofiers  Uy 


the  natural  sagacity  with  whidi  they 
are  gifted,  and  the  extraordhiary  abi- 
lity which  they  di^lay  in  the  business 
of  life.  Every  one  who  goes  from 
this  country  is  struck  with  the  supe- 
rior elegance  and  refinement  of  the 
middling  orders  in  France  and  Italy ; 
it  is  painful  to  think  what  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  countries  must  feel  when 
they  come  to  ours. 

It  is  to  the  establishment  of  the 
EniNBUROH  Musical  Festival,  as  a 
permanent  institution,  and  the  conse- 
quent disseipination  of  a  taste  for  this 
delightful  art,  through  all  classes  of  the 
people,  that  we  look  for  one  principal 
means  of  correcting  these  half  civilized 
manners,  and  of  introducing  a  percep- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  the  more  ele- 
gant accomnlishments  among  our  high- 
er and  middling  classes.  Of  all  the 
fine  arts,  there  is  none  which  so  uni- 
versally move  the  heart — ^none  which 
is  so  delightful  a  relaxation — ^none  so 
easily  within  the  reach  of  every  indi- 
vidual— none  so  intimately  blended 
with  the  finest  feelings  and  most  amia- 
ble sympathies  of  our  nature.  In  the 
other  arts  the  emotion  which  we  expe- 
rience is  the  feeling  produced  by  the 
art  alone ;  and  ib  renewed,  as  if  for  the 
first  time,  whoever  it  is  presented  to 
the  mind.  But  the  beauty  of  music  is 
felt  with  increased  force  as  we  advance 
in  years,  and  while  every  other  enjoy- 
ment palls  by  renetition,  italoiie  comes 
with  renewed  delight,  fraught  with 
the  remembrance  and  the  endearments 
of  past  existence. 

"  Time  but  the  impression  deeper  mskesy 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear.** 

As  if,  too,  this  enchanting  art  was 
purposely  designed  as  a  consolation  to 
the  sufiering  of  oar  nature,  it  awakens 
recollections  always  of  a  tender  and  de- 
lightful kind,  or  so  softens  the  remem- 
brance of  past  misfortune,  as  to  render 
it  pleasinff  rather  than  painful  to  the 
melancholy  mind.  The  airs  which  we 
have  heard  in  infancy,  or  which  are 
associated  with  the  happiness  of  our 
youth,  recall,  in  after  years,  of  all  the 
long  period  which  has  smce  intervened, 
the  moments  only  of  tenderness  or 
joy,  as  the  wind  which  refreshes  the 
eastern  traveller  sweeps  uncontaminat- 
ed  over  the  sandy  aesart,  and  bears 
only  in  its  gales  the  fVagrance  of  those 
green  spots  which  are  scattered  over 
the  ftoe  of  the  happy  Arabia. 

Unlike  the  other  arts  too,  the  influ- 
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ence  of  music  is  unifomily  and  neces- 
sarily favourable  to  the  cause  of  virtue ; 
and  it  can  awaken  no  other  emotions 
but  ^ose  which  tend  to  withdraw  us 
from  the  grossness  or  the  seductions  of 
the  world.  The  powers  of  painting 
may  and  often  have  been  employed  to 
inflame  the  passions;  the  magic  of 
poetry  has  too  often  been  used  as  the 


CNor. 

prqiudioe  against  men  becoming  musi- 
cians, and  ardently  as  we  are  attached 
to  the  art^  and  impressed  with  its  im« 
portance,  we  conress  that  we  cannot 
see  a  man  sit  down  to  the  piano^  or 
take  a  guitar  in  his  hand,  without  an 
involuntary  feeling  of  degradation.— 
And  truly,  drcumstanoed  as  we  have 
hitherto  been^  when  the  education  of 


instrument  of  corrupted  genius  or  of    an  ordinary  gentleman  gave  no  oppor- 


guilty  pleasure ;  but  the  voice  of  inu 
sic  addresses  itself  at  once  to  the  soul, 
and  all  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  add 
no  dross  to  the  purity  of  the  flame 
which  it  produces.  The  accompam^ 
menu  of  music^  indeed  the  pNoetry 
with  which  it  is  blended,  or  the  amuse- 
ments of  which  it  forms  a  part,  may 
be  of  a  guilty  or  voluptuous  kind;  but 
the  mutic  itself  is  incapable  of  inju- 
ring ;  and  all'  the  efforts  of  wicked- 
ness could  not-  taint  the  most  spotless 
heart  by  the  emotions  which  it  excites. 
Even  when  it  is  associated  with  such 
accompaniments,  and  purposely  de- 
signed to  aid  their  influence,  its  celes- 
tid  nature  defeats  the  intention  of  the 
artist,  and  refines  the  passion,  to  the 
inflaming  of  which  it  was  meant  to  be 
subservient.  The  exquisite  music  of 
the  Irish  melodies  so  forcibly  with- 
draws the  mind  flrom  the  voluptuous- 
ness of  the  language,  as  to  render  them 
the  favourite  theme  of  the  most  deli- 
cate women  ;  and  the  enchanting  airs 
of  Don  Giovanni,  or  Nozze  de  Figaro, 
is  able  to  refine  the  feelings,  which 
otherwise  would  be  excited  by  the 
warmth  of  the  language  and  the  se- 
ductive grace  of  the  dancing. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will 
readily  occur,  that  it  is  in  refining  the 
ideas  and  extending  the  taste  and  the 
capacity  for  enjoyment  in  our  own  sex, 
that  we  anticipate  the  most  beneficial 
effects  fh}m  the  permanent  institution 
of  the  Musical  Festival.  In  truth,  it 
is  in  them  that  the  want  of  such  an 
elegant  and  innocent  amusement  k 
most  seriously  felt,  not  only  because 
they  are  from  their  education^incom- 
parably  more  ignorant  of  the  subject 
than  the  female  part  of  society,  but 
because,  from  being  more  engrossed  in 
the  cares,  and  more  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  grosser  enjoyments  of 
life,  they  stand  more  in  need  of  its 
purifying  influence.  There  is,  we 
know,  a  common   and   very  natural 


tunity  for  acquiring  a  taste  for  th&  art, 
and  when  a  knowledge  of  its  beauties 
could  be  acquired  only  by  living  widi 
fiddlers,  and  associating  with  a  class  be- 
neath himself,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
such  a  feeling  should  have  arisen.— « 
That  it  is  founded  in  this  circumstance, 
however,  only,  and  that  it  would  be 
an  unworthv  prejudice  if  a  taste  for 
music  could  be  acquired  through  the 
medium  of  more  unexceptionable 
means,  such  as  the  repetition  of  Mu- 
sical Festivals  promises  to  afilbrd,  seems 
too  obvious  to  require  illustration.-— 
Our  Saxon  ancestors  were  certainly  not 
inferior  to  us  either  in  manliness  or 
courage,  yet  a  knowledge  of  music 
was  universal  among  their  iron  war-* 
riors;  and  the  ancient  Britons,  de- 
scendants of  the  great  Arthur,  deemed 
a  harp  the  only  blooming  accomplish- 
ment of  a  gentleman,  and  placed  the 
king's  harper  third  in  the  rank  of  his 
royal  household.  No  one  will  accuse 
Homer  of  giving  too  mudiefieminacy  to 
his  favourite  hero;  yet  he  represents 
Achilles  subduing  his  resentment  by 
the  melody  of  his  harp,  in  lines  which 
Pope  has  rendered  with  more  than 
their  original  pomp  and  beauty. 

'*  Amused  at  ease,  the  godlike  man  they 

found, 
Pleased  with  the  solemn  harp's  haraumknis 

sound. 
With  this  he  soothes  hii  angry  soul,  sad 

sings 
The   immortal  deeds  of    Heroes  and  of 

Kings." 

''  It  was  impossible  fbr  the  poet," 
says  a  late  elegant  writer,  *'  to  have  im« 
agined  any  other  occupation  so  well 
fitted  to  the  mighty  mind  of  Achilles, 
or  so  efi^ctual  in  interesting  the  rea« 
der  in  the  fkte  of  him  whom  Dr 
Beattie  calls,  with  truth,  the  most 
terrific  personage  that  poetical  imagi- 
nation has  feigned."*  There  seems  no 
inconsistency,  therefbre,  in  supposing, 
that  a  taste  for  music,  and  a  know- 


*  Alison  on  Taste,  35. 
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ledge  of  its  art,  may  be  combined  with 
•U  the  qualities  which  become  an  in- 
trepid man  and  a  free  citizen;  and 
from  a  difiUaion  of  a  taste  for  thie^  as 
well  as  other  fine  arts  among  our 
higher  classes,  we  anticipate  the  growth 
of  a  body  of  men,  who  may  combine 
the  cultiyated  taste  and  polished  man« 
nera  which  distinguish  the  nobility  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  with  the  ener^, 
the  manliness,  and  the  leaminff ,  which 
have  always  been  the  honourable  cha- 
racteristics  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
north. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose,  and  be- 
yond our  abilities,  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  different  performances 
which  composed  this  delightfulFestiyal, 
or  of  Uie  splendid  ability  with  which 
it  was  conducted.  To  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  them,  such 
commendations  would  be  superfluous ; 
to  those  who  were  absent,  tney  would 
be  uninteresting.  Yet  cursory  as  the 
account  which  we  can  afiR>rd  to  give 
necessarily  must  be,  we  cannot  refirain 
from  adding  our  testimony  to  the  unit- 
ed sufl&ages  of  all  those  best  qualified 
to  judge,  in  favour  of  the  admirable 
arrangement  which  was  [mrsued  by 
ihe  Directors,  and  the  unrivalled  ex- 
cellencies which  were  displayed  by  the 
performers. 

First  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  as 
greatest  in  the  emotion  which  they 
produced,  we  must  place  the  sublime 
dioruses  from  Hanael  and  Hayden, 
whidb  occurred  in  the  Messiah  and 
the  Creation.  All  Europe  has  felt  the 
sublimity  of  these  astonishing  produc- 
tions ;  but  never,  perhaps,  were  they 
beard  to  greater  advantage,  never  cer« 
tainly  were  they  given  with  finer  efl^t 
than  in  the  Morning  Concerts  in  the 
Parliament  House.  The  imposing  ap- 
pearance of  that  venerable  room,  the 
order  and  propriety  of  the  immense 
multitude  assembled  under  its  roof, 
the  admirable  composition  and  united 
power  of  the  Orchestra,  combined  to 
produce  an  efiect  greater,  perhaps,  than 
waa,  ever  felt  by  any  who  were  then 
present.  There  are  none,  we  are  sure, 
who  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  Hal- 
lelujah Chorus  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Messiah,  without 
being bothhappier  and  better;  happier, 
because  they  were  admitted,  as  it  were, 
into  a  new  world  of  einoyment,  of 
which  they  could  not  before  have 
fimned  a  conception ;  and  better,  be- 
cause they  were  filled  for  the  moment, 


at  least,  with  fedings  of  demotion,  to 
which,  in  their  former  lives,  they  must 
have  been  strangers. 

Nor  were  the  powers  of  this  magni- 
ficent  orchestra  less  adapted  to  the 
production  of  those  more  che^ful  and 
animating  emotions  which  the  Even- 
ing Concerts  were  intended  to  awaken. 
We  have  never  in  any  country,  not 
even  in  the  fiir-&med  and  musiod  city 
of  Naples,  heard  a  combination  of 
musical  talents  more  splendid  or  more 
successful  than  in  the  grand  sympho- 
nies which  commenced  the  Evening 
Concerts  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.— 
Little,  indeed,  as  we  are  accustomed 
in  this  country  to  such  great  and  com- 
plicated efibrts  of  art,  we  are  confident 
that  these  performances  must  have 
done  much  to  awaken  a  taste  for  these 
excellencies;  and  that  many  w]^o went 
there,  without  the  least  conception  of 
their  beauties,  returned  witn  their 
minds  opened  to  a  new  source  of  en- 
joyment in  life. 

Of  the  delicate  voice  and  cultivated 
taste  of  Miss  Stephens,  It  would  be 
presumptuous  for  us  to  speak,  and 
superfluous  to  express  our  admiration. 
There  is  no  one  who  heard  her  sing 
the  beautifiil  aur  in  the  Creation, 
"  With  verdure  dad  the  fields  ap- 
pear," or  the  more  pathetic  strain  in 
the  Messiah,  "  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,"  without  rejoidng  in 
the  powers  which  our  native  talent 
has  developed,  and  feeling  the  justice 
of  the  oelebri^  which  it  dm  acquired* 
Yet  with  all  our  admiration  for  the 
versatility  and  perfection  of  her  ta- 
lents, we  cannot  help  observing,  that 
she  does  not  i^pear  to  be  peculiarly 
qualified  for  samd  music  We  have 
heard  that  this  is  contrary  to  her  own 
opinion,  and  to  that  of  many  of  the 
\xst  judges  of  the  art.  Perhaps, 
theretbre,  it  is  the  influence  of  assoda- 
tion,  and  the  habit  of  hearing  her  sing 
tender  and  joyous  airs,  which  makes 
us  think  that  there  is  too  great  light- 
ness and  vivadty  in  her  voice— per- 
haps too  great  blythneas  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  to  suit 
the  melancholy  and  spiritual  exprea- 
sion  which  religious  service  requires. 
It  is  in  the  expression  of  love  of 
tenderness,  or  of  the  pathetic  of  do« 
mesticlife,  that  her  delightful  powers 
seem  to  be  in  their  proper  sphere ;  and 
those  who  heard  her  sing  the  simple 
and  touching  air  of  Auld  Robin  Gray, 
will  not  easuy  forget  the  genius  with 
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irhldi  die  adapted  her  powers  to  the 
expression  of  these  vaned  emotions^ 
and  by  ihe  delicacy  of  the  transitions, 
gave  to  that  musical  narraiivCf  the 
unity  of  efiect  whic^  springs  from  the 
perception  of  a  single  emotion. 

Mr  Braham   displayed   the  same 
strength  and  Tersatuity  of  voice,  the 
same  power  and  subUmity  of  thought, 
which  have  already  made  his  name  so 
distinguished  among    the    European 
performers.      If  we  could  presume, 
however,  to  criticise  the  works  of  this 
great  artist,  we  should  say^  that  the 
consciousness  of  his  almost  unrivalled 
powers,  sometimes  leads  him  to  aim  at 
the  exhibition  of  art,  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  end  to  which  it  is 
destined,  and  subversive  of  that  train 
of  delightful  feelings  in  which  so  much 
of  the  charms  of  music  consist.  When- 
ever the  spectator  forgets  the  music  in 
the  artist,  and  is  awucened  out  of  the 
reverie  of  delight  into  which  he  had 
been  thrown  by  astonishment  at  the 
powers  which  he  exhibits,  the  spell  is 
oroken,  and  the  enchanted  land  in 
which  he  had  found  himself  is  dis- 
solved.   There  was  much  of  this  un- 
fortunate di^lay  in  many  of  Mr  Brar 
ham's  greatest  exertions  in  the  solos, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  Messiah ;  and 
highly  as  those  acquainted  with  the 
art  may  appreciate  such  exhibitions  of 
vocal  skill,  we  are  persuaded,  that 
over  the  audience  in  general  they  ex- 
cited   no   other    feeling   but   r(egi]pt 
and  disappointment.     And  herein  do 
we  anticipate  one  most  important  and 
salutary  effect  of  the  dissemination  of 
a  taste  for  the  higher  branches   of 
music  amongst  us;  that  our  people, 
trained  to  a  knowledgeof  the  real  object 
of  the  art,  and  accustomed  to  feel  its  ge- 
nuine beauties,  willbanlshfrom  our  per- 
formances, as  the  neople  of  Italy  have 
done  from  theirs,  tnose  forced  ediibi- 
tions  of  skill  which  the  vanity  of  per- 
formers, seeking  to  excel  each  other, 
is  perpetually  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce, but  which  are  not  less  injurious 
to  their  real  celebrity  than  subversive 
of  the  emotion  which  it  should  be 
their  object  to  excite  in  the  audience. 
We  know  not  in  what  terms  to  ex- 
press our  admiration  at  the  enchanting 
performances  of  Mr  Yaniewicz  and 
Lindley,  on  the  violin  and  violoncello  ; 
performances  beyond  any  other  dmost 
which  we  have  ever  heard  in  that  de- 
partment, and  which  we  might  be  in- 
clined to  believe,  arose  from  instru- 


ments diBetent  fhnn  those  which  are 
used  by  any  other  men.  The  perfect 
silence  which  permitted  the  lightest 
touch  of  those  inimitable  performers 
to  be  heard  in  the  farthest  extremitiea 
of  the  theatre,  more^even  than  the  rap- 
turous applause  which  foUowed,  de- 
monstrated the  intense  and  breaUiless 
interest  which  their  performances  ex- 
cited in  the  audience.  When  we 
heard  the  wild  and  ravishing  airs 
which  in  their  hands  the  violoncello 
was  capable  of  producing,  we  almost 
forgot  that  we  were  dwelling  amongst 
mortal  men ;  and  seemed  rather  to  be 
listening  to  sounds  produced  by  the 
light  and  aerial  touch  of  fairy  hands, 
or  to  those  heavenly  strains  which 
steal  upon  the  mind,  when  the  soft 
zephyrs  of  the  west  sweep  over  the 
chords  of  the  Kolian  harp. 

In  the  performances  of  Dragonetii, 
the  audience  had  equal  reason  to  ad- 
mire that  matchless  skill,  which  has 
almost  changed  the  instrument    on 
which  he  exerts  his  powers,  and  ren« 
dered  it  capable  of  producing  sounds 
whidi  no  other  hand  was  ever  able  to 
bringforth.^We believe  there  never  was 
an  artist,  (certainly  it  has  never  been 
our  good  fortune  to  hear  one)  who 
could  approach  even  to  the  admirable 
talent  which  he  displays  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  bassoon ;  and  vet  we 
are  conscious  that  we  are  but  ill  qua- 
lified to  judge  either  of  the  extent  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend,  or  of  the  ability  with  which 
he  has  overcome  them,  since  many 
pieces,  which  to  us  appeared  rather 
singular  than  beautiful,  excited  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration  among 
the  surrounding  artiste.    It  is  when 
we  hear  the  touui  of  any  other  hand 
on  the  same  instrument,  that  the  ex- 
traordinary ability  of  that  great  per- 
former  fiilly    appears;  as    the  eye 
which  has  followed  the  dancing  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Bigotini  becomes  insensible 
to  the  taste  with  which  her  motions  are 
guided,  and  requires  to  look  at  the 
other   performers  to  appreciate  that 
inimitable  grace  widi  which  she  dig- 
nifies   the   voluptuous  scene  of  the 
Parisian  opera. 

Of  the  merito  of  Ambrogetti  we  feel 
ourselves  httle  qualified  to  speak,  as 
the  style  of  singing  in  which  ne  prin- 
cipally was  brought  forward  is  one  for 
which  we  do  not  profess  sufficient  lo- 
cal knowledge  to  judge.  The  opera 
Buffa,  of  the  Italian  stage^  is  little  un« 
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derf  toed  by  fyrtSgotny  ercii  ftt  Milui 
md  Napltes^  where  ibe  mannen  whidi 
it  caricatmrefl  are  to  be  seen  in  eveir 
street  nutt  mrfound  uieni.  In  tfatt 
oountrv^  at  a  dnKance  nbni  sncn  inaii« 
nefS^  tne  merits  of  the  imitation  can- 
not of  course  be  felt,  bow  much  soeter 
we  may  adipire  the  powers  of  the  ar- 
^sL  Yet  we  may  be  pemntted  to  ob- 
ierr^  that  the  n^d  gesticulation,  the 
tersatile  talents,  and  the  personifying 
power  of  this  celebrated  artist,  were 
eminently  conspicuous  during  the 
erening-concerts  of  this  FeStirai;  and 
that  they  left  us  onbr  cause  to  regret 
that  we  were  not  sumeiently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  lower  orders  in  Italy  to 
percdve  the  fidelity  of  the  portraits, 
and  understand  the  whole  of  the  hu- 
mours which  it  contained. 

Of  the  abilities  of  Miss  Goodall, 
who,  though  bronghlf  down  in  a  se* 
oondary  capadty,  vindieated  her  claim 
to  first*rate  merit;  of  Mr  Begre^, 
who  to  a  melodioQB  voice  unites  the 
fineat  and  most  delicate  ttete;  of  Miss 
Corri,  whose  rising  poweta  promise  to 
do  honour  to  our  metropolis  which 
flare  her  birth,  and  of  the  other  peiv 
nrmere  who  assisted  at  this  deligtrahl 
Festtval,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  spedc. — ^Suffice  it  to  say;  mat  dieir 
united  exertions  formed  a  great  and 
splendid  display  of  musical  talent; 
such  as  is  rarely  witnessed  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  and  to  a  repetition 
of  which  we  believe  aH  who  hetrd 
them  Ibok  fbfwanA  wit^'  anxioaif  hope; 

The  Musical  Festival  i*  nbW  over, 
but  the  delight  wHith  it  coitiniuni- 
cated  is  not  gone  post:  and  it  has  left 
the  seeds  of  enjoyment  in  many  minds 
who,  but  for  it,  would  liave  remained 
ignorant  of  die  highest  pleasures  of 
which  their  nature  is'  susceptible. — 
The  room,  indeed,  Which  heard  these 
glorious  strains  is  silent,  and  the  mul- 
titudes who  filled  it  are  separated  firom 
each  other:  but  the  ddightful  recol- 
lection lives  in  their  minds,  ated,  un- 
known to  each  other,  unites  many 
hearts,  who  are  unconscious  of  the 
secret  bond  by  which  they  are  linked 
togethar*  Often  during  the  stillness 
of  the  nig^t^  or  in  moments  of  tem- 
porary forgetfulnessy  they  steal  like  a 
detig^tfttl  vision  over  otu:  minds,  and 
thffbw  a  momentary  charm  over  exis- 
tence, before  we  are  conscious  of  the 
SOurM  firom  wbich  our  delight  has 
sprung,  like  the  celestial  music,  which, 
according  to  the  amiable  belief  of  Ca- 

Vol.  VI. 


tnohc  oottntrieft,  steao  xtptkk  uie  enrttM 
tared  soul  of  the  C%r&sfian  penitentji 
and  gives  to  l&e  bed  of  dfiath  a  foretaste 
of  the  joys  of  eteiinl  life. 

It  would  be  ungrateftd'  were  we  not 
io  express  om*  public  thanks  ta  th^ 
directors  fbr  the  ability  and  taste  whicb 
they  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  Ao 
whole,  imd  the  unifbhn  urbanity  witfi 
which  they  discharged  the  laborious 
duty  which  they  had  gratuitously  and 
benevolently  undertaken.  The  united 
voice  of  thehr  fi^llow  citissens  acknow-f 
ledges  the  merit  of  these  distinguished 
men  who  sacrificed  so  much  of  their 
valuable  time  to  the  poeecution  of  s 
duty  of  pubHc  chanty,  and  to  the 
improvement  of  the  national  taste  in 
an  art,  where  their  own  stood  so  little 
in  need  of  cultivation.  If  we  were  to 
make  anv  criticism  on  the  adection  of 
musie  which  they  mhde,  we  would  oIh 
serve^  that  the  perfiNrmanceof  Wednea-i 
day  m<Hming  wto  too  long;  and  tha^ 
notwithstanding  the  subhmity  of  the 
MouiA  of  Olives,  on  Saturday,  tha« 
is  something  abhorrent  to  our  fiselings 
in  the  personification  of  the  sacred 
characters  which  are  there  brought  on 
the  stage.  Such  personifications  may 
do  very  well  in  Catholic  oountries, 
where  the  people  are  accustomed  to 
religious  allegories,  and  to  representa^ 
tions  of  the  Deity  himself  in  mortal 
colours ;  but  they  are  revolting  to  our 
habits,  and  unsuitable  to  the  indistinct 
feeling  of  veneration  with  vriiich  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  the  esTtliFf 
character  of  our  Saviour. 

There  was,  indeed,  enough  to  re- 
ward the  public  spirit  of  the  directors 
in  the  brilliant  spectacle  which  Uio 
Festival  which  they  had  created  pro- 
duced in  this  city.  Neter,  ceitahily . 
since  this  kingdom  be^,  was  so  mag^ 
nificent  an  assemblage  of  rank  and 
beauty  and  opulence  mrouffht  together^ 
as  in  Edinburgh  during  the  week  that 
this  Festival  lasted.  Nor  were  the 
reooUections  of  the  past  less  interest* 
ing  than  the  splendour  of  the  present. 
When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  su- 
perb Hall  of  the  Parliament  House, 
filled  with  every  thing  most  distin- 
guished which  tiie  country  could  ej^ 
hibit,  we  involuntarily  went  back  in 
imagination  to  those  distant  periods 
wh^  the  representaliyea  of  a  poor  and 
barbeions  nation  assembled  under  its 
roof;  and  recollected  how  nrach  theur 
wise  and  upright  conduct  had  contri« 
bated  to  the  prosperity  whidi  watf^tlMW 
2B 
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rzhibited;  and  when  we  beheld  die 
qilendid  train  of  three  hundred  eqni-i 
Mgea  sweeping  round  the  baae  <tf  the 
Calton  Hill)  and  entering  the  dty  hy 
the  magnificent  opening  of  Waterloo 
Place,  we  looked  down  with  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  that  now  forgotten  Palace, 
where  the  brave  kinga  of  Scotland 
once  lived  and  atarnggled  with  a  tur* 
bulent  nobility  and  a  barren  soil,  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  their  native 
land.— But  for  their  bold  and  unoon* 
ouered  spirit  Scotland  might  have 
snared  with  Ireland  the  horrors  of  Eng- 
lish ooni^uest;  and  in  ^ace  of  exult- 
ing now  m  the  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  assembled  splendour  of 


our  nobility,  we  mig^t  have  beoi  de« 
ploringy  with  them,  an  absent  nobility 
and  a  ruined  people.  Amidst  our  gra- 
titude fiir  the  past,  let  us  not  for^t 
the  means  by  whidi  similar  proipenty 
for  the  fbture  is  to  be  obtained ;  and 
if  we  would  secure  for  this  country 
the  inestimable  blessinn  of  a  resident 
and  patriotic  body  of  landed  proprie- 
tors, let  us  seek  to  give  to  its  metro- 
polis the  attractbns  which  might 
otherwise  draw  our  youth  to  distant 
countries;  and  teach  them  tor  look  to 
its  taste  and  refinement,  for  the  meana 
o£  acquiring  the  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, as  they  have  long  done,  for  the 
more  solid  acquirements  of  life. 


DON  JVAN  VKaSAD.  . 
MB  BDITOa, 

I  composed  the  following  poem  on  Tuesday-night  last,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  during  a  sound  sleep,  into  which  I  had  fallen  while 
in  the  act  of  attempting  to  peruse  Constable's  Magaaine.  While  I  slept  I  was 
busily  employed  in  versifying,  and  should,  I  sm  sure,  have  composed  much 
more,  but  that  I  unfortunately  threw  the  Magaaine  off  the  table  upon  my  fbot, 
vdiieh  instantly  awidced  me.  A  half-hundred  ccnild  not  have  descended  with  more 
weight,  a  circumstance  which  proves  how  very  heavy  the  articles  contained  in 
Aat  work  must  be ;  and  I  feel  the  eSbcta  of  it  yet  I  send  my  lines  merdy  as  a 
wcholoflical  curiosity  like  Kubla  Khan.  It  is  a  remarkable  net,  that  a  poem  of 
Mr  Worasworth's,  "  Yarrow  Unvuited"  besrs  a  resemblance  to  this  of  mine  ; 
how  to  account  for  this  coincidence  I  know  not—- ~I  remain.  Sir,  your 
humble  servant,  M.  N. 


TABaOW  UNVXSZTED. 

Pffom  Sdrling  Caide  we  had  seen 
Hie  masy  Poith  unraveDM ; 
Had  tnd  the  banks  of  Clyde,  and  Tay, 
And  with  die  Tweed  had  tnveU'd ; 
And,  when  we  came  to  Clovenfoid, 
Then  nid  my  «  triiuome  Marrow^** 
•<  What^er  belide,  we*U  turn  aside. 
And  eee  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.** 

«•  Let  Yanow  ¥tSk,fiw  Selkiik  Town, 
Who  have  been  boyiii^,  selling. 
Go  back  to  Yarrow,  'tis  their  own, 
Eadi  Maiden  to  her  DweUing ! 
On  Yarrow*8  Banks  let  herons  feed. 
Hares  ooucfa,  and  rabbits  burrow  I 
But  we  wQl  downwards  with  the  Tweed, 
Nor  ton  aside  to  Yanow. 

**  There's  Gala  Water,  Leader  Hati^, 

Bodi  Ijing  rijg^t  before  us ; 

And   Dryboiough,   where   with   dumiog 

Tweed 
The  Liatwfattcs  liBg  in  chorus; 


DON  JUAN  DKBEAn. 

Of  Corindi  Castle  we  had  read 

The  amaiing  Siege  unravdled. 
Had  swaDowed  Lara  and  the  Giaour, 

And  with  Childe  Harold  travelled; 
And  ao  we  followed  doven.foot* 

As  faithftilly  as  any. 
Until  he  cried,  **  Come,  tum  aside 

And  read  of  Don  fGbvanm.**  ^ 

•«  Let  Whiggish  folk, /me  Holland  Hooie, 

Who  have  been  lyiny,  orating. 
Read  Don  Giovanni,  'tis  meir  own, 

A  chOd  of  their  creating  I 
On  jests  profane  they  love  to  fbed,$ 

And  there  tfaev  are*-and  many ; 
But  we,  who  fins  not  with  the  crew, 

Regsfd  not  Don  GiovannL 

'•  There's   Godwin's   daughter,   Shdley's 
wife, 

A  writing  fearful  stories ; 
There's  Haditt,  who,  widi  Hunt  and  Keats 

Brays  ibitfa  in  Cockney  dioms ; 


•  A  reeoBeetum  of  the  usual  aooontrements  of  the  prince  of  the  afar,  to  whose  sernet 
At  poem  of  Don  Juan  is  devoted,  win  account  for  this  epithet  behig  i^ipUed  to  its  andwr. 

^  ItaUee  for  Juan,  which  is  Hispanioe  for  John. 

^  Witness  the  subscrintion  for  Hone  as  a  reward  for  parodying  the  Loid's  Pkmyer,  fta 
in  wbicfa  list  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Sefton,  and  many  other  Whig  leaden,  figured 
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There's  pleifluit  Tiviot  Dak.  a  had 
Made  blithe  with  plough  and  haxrow; 
Why  thzow  away  a  needftd  day 
To  go  in  Mazcfa  of  Yanow  ? 

M  Wbat*s  Yarrow  bat  a  River  bare 
That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  ? 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 
—Strange  words  they  seemM  of  sligfat  and 


My  true-love  si^*d  for  sorrow ; 
And  look*d  me  in  the  fine,  to  think 
I  thus  could  speak  of  Yarrow  ! 

*'  Oh !    green*"  said  I»   ««  are  Yarrow's 

Holms, 
And  sweet  is  Yarrow  flowing ! 
Fair  hangs  the  ap^  fine  the  rock 
But  we  win  leave  it  growinff . 
O'er  hilly  path,  and  oben  ^rath. 
Well  wander  Sootlana  thoroii^  ; 
-But,  though  so  near,  we  will  not  turn 
Into  the  Dale  of  Yanow. 

"  Let  Beeves  and  home-bred  Kine  partake 
The  sweets  of  Bum-mill  meadow  ; 
The  Swan  on  still  St  Mazr's  Lake 
Float  double,  Swan  and  Snadow  1 
We  will  not  see  than ;  will  not  go, 
To-day,  nor  yet  to-monow  s 
Enoudi  if  in  our  hearts  we  know, 
There^s  such  a  pboe  as  Yarrow* 

*<  Be  Yarrow  Stream  unseen,  unknown !  . 
It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it : 
We  have  a  viaon  of  our  own ; 
Ah !  why  diould  we  undo  it  ? 
The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past 
We'll  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  I 
For  when  we're  tfiere,  although  'tis  fiur 
*Twi]l  be  another  Yarrow ! 

**  If  Care  with  freezing  years  should  oome. 

And  wandering  seem  but  folly. 

Should  we  be  bth  to  stir  ftam  home, 

And  vet  be  melancholy ; 

Shodld  life  be  dtdl,  and  spirits  low, 

Tirili  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow 

That  eardi  has  something  yet  to  show. 

The  bonny  Hohns  of  Yanow !" 


There's  {deasant^Thomas  Moore,  a  hd 
Who  sings  of  Rose  and  Fanny  ;* 

Whv  throw  away  these  wits  so  gay 
To  take  up  Don  Giovanni 

*•  What's  Juan  but  a  shameless  tale. 

That  bunts  all  rules  asunder  ? 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 

As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 
Strange  words  they  seem'd  of  ti^jttt  and 
scom; 

His  Lordship  look'd  not  cawtif  rf 
And  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  to  tmnk 

I  flouted  Don  Giovanni 

"O!  rich,"  said  I,  "  are  Juan's  rhymes. 

And  warm  its  verse  is  flowing ! 
Pair  crops  of  blasphemy  it  bean. 

But  we  will  leave  them  growing. 
In  $  Pmdar's  strain,  in  prose  of  Paine, 

And  many  another  Zanny, 
As  gross  we  read,  so  where's  the  need. 

To  wade  through  Don  Giovanni 

<«  Let  Colbum's  town-bred  cattle  snuff 

The  filths  of  Lady  Morsan, 
Let  Maturin  to  amorous  themes 

Attune  his  barrel  organ ! 
We  will  not  read  them,  will  not  hear 

The  parson  or  the  granny  ;§ 
And,  I  dare  say,  as  bad  as  tfaqr 

Or  wane,  is  Don  Giovanni 

'*  Be  Juan  then  unseen,  unkno?m ! 

It  must,  or  we  may  rue  it ; 
We  may  have  virtue  of  our  own  ; 

Ah  I  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 
The  treasured  faith  of  days  long  past. 

We  still  shall  prize  o'er  any ; 
And  we  shall  gneve  to  hear  me  gibes 

Of  scoffing  Don  Gbvanni 

**  WhenWhigswith  freezing  rule  diall  oome. 

And  piety  seem  folly ; 
When  Cam  and  Isujl  curbed  by  Brougham, 

Shall  wander  melancholy ; 
When  Cobbett,  Wooler,  Watson,  Hunt, 

And  all  the  swinish  many. 
Shall  rough-shod  ride^  o'er  church'and  state. 

Then  hey  I  for  Don  Giovanni" 


*  •«  Come,  tdl  me,  says  Rosa,  as  kissmg  and  kissed,"  Ac  and  «  Sweet  Fanny  of  Tim- 
mol,"  with  many  other  equally  edifymg  little /rfeoef. 

-f  Soottce  frf^-I  do  not  exactly  know  what— but  it  algnifies  something  pleasant,  oomfoit- 
able,  knowing,  snug,  or  the  likob 

t  Peter,  to  wit. 

§  Vulg^ter  for  grandmother,  not  that  I  mean  to  assert  that  Ladjr  M.  I«  a  grandmo- 
ther,  but  to  insmuate,  that  as  die  is  old  enough  to  be  one,  she  has  a  fair  daim  to  the  title. 

II  Riven,  on  the  banks  of  which  certain  Universities  much  indebted  to  the  learned  }u- 
lisconsolt  mentioned  in  the  text  ibr  his  kind  attention  to  their  interests,  are  seated. 

f  *<  We  shall  ride  roughshod  over  Carlton  House."— Sjieech  of  all  the  talents  through 
tiii  mouth-pjeee  of  Lord  ,  on  hearing  of  the  assaannatian  of  Mr  PerdvaL 
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VAirCT  IN  NDBIBVa. 

A  SoNVBT^  Cotnpat9d  on  thi  Sea  Cooit, 

O!  IT  k  pletsanty  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

Just  after  anaset,  or  by  moonlight  skies. 

To  make  the  shifting  douda  be  what  you  please. 

Or  bid  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 

Own  each  strange  likeness  issuing  from  the  moiild 

Of  a  friend's  fancy;  or,  with  head  bowed  law. 

And  cheek  aslant,  si;e  rivers  flow  of  gold 

'Twixt  crimson  banks,  and  then  a  traveller  go 

From  mount  to  mount  o'er  Cloudland,  gorgeous  land ! 

Or  listening  to  the  tide  with  closed  sight. 

Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand. 

By  those  deep  sounds  pos^pss'd  with  inward  ligMy 

Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssee 

Biaa  to  the  awelling  of  the  voioeful  seal 

S.  T.  COJLEBIOOB* 


THE  MEOBO^S  LAMENT  FOJl  MUNGO  PABK. 


Wbsbz  tbe  wild  JoUba 
Rolls  his  deep  waten, 
Sate  at  tfaor  evening  toil 
AfHc*f  dark  daughters. 
Wheie  the  thick  Mangroyes 

Bioad  shadow!  were  flinging, 
Each  o*er  her  lone  loom 
Bent  moanfuOy  singing—- 
*'  Alas  I  for  the  white  man  f  o*er  deserts  a 

ranger, 
Ko  more  nail  we  wekome  the  white4io- 
aom^d  stranger ! 
S. 
**  Throo^  the  deqp  fbieat 
Fieieanona  an  prowling ; 
'  'Mid  thickets  cntanp^ 
Hyenas  aie  howling ; 
There  should  he  wander. 

Where  danger  huks  ever 
To  hii  home,  where  the  sun  sets. 
Return  shall  he  never. 
Alas!  for  the  white  man!  o*er  deaerta  a 

ranger, 
Noaoore  shall  we  welcome  the  white-bo* 
som*d  stranger ! 

& 

«<  The  bands  of  the  Moor 

In  hia  wrath  do  they  hind  him  ? 
Oh  I  asalMishiadoom 

If  tfie  savage  Moor  find  him. 
More  fierce  than  hyeoaa. 

Through  darkness  advancing. 
Is  the  curse  of  the  Moor, 
And  his  eyes'  fiery  glancing ! 
Alas!  fbr  the  white  man!  o*er  deserts  a 

ranger, 
Ko  more  shall  we  welcome  the  white*bo« 
som*d  stianger ! 


•«  A  voice  from  (he  dcaait  I 

My  wide  do  not  hold  him  | 
Pale  thirst  doth  not  nude, 

Nor  the  sand-stoim  inifbid  him* 
The  death-gale  passM  by. 

And  his  bream  fail*d  to  smother. 
Yet  ne*er  sl^  he  wake 
To  the  voice  of  his  mother ! 
Alas  I  for  the  white  manl   o*er  descrti  • 

ranger, 
No  more  sha&  we  welcome  the  vdiilf-bo- 
som'd  stranger  1 

5. 
<*  Gloved  of  the  Lotus 
Thy  waters  adorning. 
Pour,  Joliba !  pour 

Thy  full  streams  to  the  morning  I 
The  Halcyon  may  fly 

To  thy  wave  as  her  pillow ; 
But  wo  to  the  white  man, 
Who  trusts  in  thy  billow ! 
Alas  1  for  the  white  man  1  o*er  deserts  a 

ranger. 
No  more  shall  we  welcome  die  white-bo- 
som*d  stranger  1 
6. 
«  He  laundliM  his  li^t  baik. 

Our  fond  warnings  despising. 
And  sailed  to  die  land 

Where  the  day-beams  an  lismg. 
His  wife  finm  her  bower 

May  look  fi>rth  in  her  sonow. 
But  he  shall  neVr  come 
To  her  hope  of  to-moiTOW  I 
Alas  I  for  the  white  man !  o*er  deserts  a 

ranger, 
No  more  wall  we  welcome  the  whila-bo- 
8om*d  stranger  1" 

P.  M.  J. 
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A  P^roiif  on  QpLPSXiTO's  ComUr^  C(crgynum»  tnih$  **  JkterUd  VUhge*^ 


Ni«  wfaenyon  brocdL  ibwf  tabfa^  Urn/ the  deU, 
Fran  whow  green  bank  thoK  upluul  meadowl 

tircU$ 
See  where  the  Reotoi'*  fplendid  nuuMion  stands, 
SmboMnn'd  den  in  new  enclosed  lands, 
|;4UBds,  wrested  ftom  the  indifent  and  poor* 
Because,  forsootli,  he  holds  the  vilhtfe  cujoe: 
A  man  is  be  whom  all  his  netghboon Tea]r,% 
liticioua,  haughty,  greedy,  and  severe  i 
Ana  starving  with  a  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
Midst  orouds  and  sports  he  passf d  his  youtnAil  prfane, 
JfUtixement  had  with  him  been  deem'd  a  crime  i 
When  the  young  blood  dan^'d  Jocund  through  bit 


*TU  said  hb  aaoed  stole  teoeived  some  statBt. 
By  doctrines  fBshlcm'd  to  the  varying  hour. 
By  firiends,  or  fliwning,  be  lays  claim  topow^j 
For  three  Cat  livings  own  bis  goodly  sway. 
Two  wretched  curates  starve  upon  his  pay. 
Celestial  Ouuity,  that  heavenly  guest. 
Could  ncTcrl^  eotranoe  to  his  dose  locked  tareeatt 
The  common  vagrants  pass  his  well  known  gate. 
With  tSRon  hasty  step,  and  looks  of  hate ; 
For  wen  they  know  the  suftring  poor  he  modDk 
Their  wants  are  promls'd.  bridewell  or  the  stocu  t 
The  aoldiar  seamFd  with  honourable  soars. 
The  sailor  hasting  firom  bis  country's  wars. 
IB  vain  to  him  may  tell  their  wo-fraught  tale. 
Their  wonnds,  thttr  eloquenee,  may  not  pievafli 
Tho^  by  their  valour,  he  an  peaoe  remains. 
His  heart  withhoUs  the  mite  to  sooth  the  warderers 

peins. 
Thus  todeinns  the  wretched  is  his  pride. 
His  seeming  virtues  are  to  vice  allied ; 
Backward  to  duty,  hateful  to  his  ears 
Sound  the  diuich  beUs  to  summon  him  to  pmy^ 
And  like  the  wolf  that  stole  into  the  fold. 
And  slew  the  sheep  in  woolly  vestments  roITd : 
Still  bent  on  gain,  be  watcheth  night  and  day. 
To  ccod  and  make  OodTs  heritage  his  prey. 


Caird  to  ttie  bed  where  parting  life  Is  laid. 
With  what  reluctance  is  the  call  obeyed ; 
A  few  brief  pcsy*!*  in  haste  he  mutters  o'er. 
For  time  is  precious,  and  the  sick  roan  poor; 
Fency  e'en  now  depictures  to  his  eye 
SqiBM  neighbour's  pigs  forth  isBuiiw  from  the  sty, 
Whose  wicked  snouts  his  new-fomTd  banks  unroot* 
Close  m  tiie  ditch,  and  lop  the  hawthorn  shoot. 
Full  many  a  luckless  bog,  in  morning  round. 
He  drives,*  deep  grunti^,  to  the  starving  pound; 
When  in  the  churdt,  thai  venerable  plaee, 
A  auUen  frown  oTerspnaits  his  haughty  face; 
A  preacher's  frown  conviction  should  impart. 
But  oft  his  smile  should  cheer  the  diooping  heart. 
He  blunders  through  the  pray'n  with  luMty  wi|l.« 
A  8chool-b(>y  would  be  whipt  who  r&id  so  ill- 
Then  mounts  the  pulpit  wRh  an  haughty  mien. 
Where  more  of  pride  than  godliness  If  seen  I 
Some  fifteen  minutes  his  discourse  will  last. 
And  thus  the  business  of  the  week  is  past. 
The  service  past,  no  friendly  rustles  run 
To  shake  his  lumd— his  steps  the  children  shun ) 
None  for  advlee  or  comfort  round  him  press. 
Their  Joys  would  charm  not,  nor  their  oares  distreipf 
To  notioe  them  they  know  he's  all  too  proud. 
His  liv'risd  laoqueys  spurn  the  village  crowd. 
When  for  the  mourner  heav'd  his  breast  the  sigh? 
When  did  oompassinn  trickle  from  his  eye } 
Careless  is  he  ifweal  or  wo  betide. 
If  dues  and  tithes  be  punctiially  sumiUed. 
Sudi  is  the  man  blin^diance,  not  God,  hath  glv^. 
To  be  the  guide  of  humble  soulsto  HeaVn ; 
To  preach  of  Heav'n  he'll  sometimes  ooodesoeod. 
But  all  his  views  and  wishes  earthward  tend. 
Like  e  tall  guide-post  tow'rtng  o'er  the  way. 
Whose  lettered  arms  the  tiavOlerK  route  display, 
flx'd  to  one  spot,  it  stands  upon  the  down. 
Its  hand  still  pointing  to  the  distant  town. 

J.  P. 
Aetat,  17* 


CHABACTZB,  OF  8I&  THOMAS  BBOWN  AS  A  WRITER. 
VB  BSITOBy 

It  is  weU  known  to  those  who  are  in  habits  e£  intensourse  with  Mr  C<^mdge, 
that  not  the  smallest^  and^  in  the  opinion  of  nuuiy^  not  the  least  valuable  part 
€f  his  loannscriptB  exists  in  the  Uimk  leaves  and  mai^ns  of  books ;  wheuier 
bis  owVj  or  those  of  his  friends^  or  even  in  those  that  have  eome  in  his  way  ca^ 
auaDy^  aeems  to  have  been  a  matter  altogether  indifltont  The  following  is 
tntnscribed  from  the  bhu^k  leaf  c^a  copy  of  Sir  T.  firown's  Works  in  folio^  and 
ia  a  fiur  specimen  of  these  Marginalia;  and  much  more  nearly  than  any  of 
hia  printed  works>  gives  the  style  of  Col^dge'a  conversation. 

G,  J. 

Brown,  and  my  description  would 
have  this  &ult  only,  that  it  would  be 
equally,  or  almost  equity,  applicabla 
to  half  a  doeen  other  writers,  fiom  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  £liaabeth  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  tho 
Second.  He  is,  indeed^  all  this;  and 
what  he  has  more  than  all  this,  and 
peculiar  to  himself,  I  seem  to  convey 


Sib  Thomas  Bbown  is  among  my 
first  fiivonrites.  Rich  in  various  Imow- 
kdge;  exuberant  in  conceptions  and 
CBDceits;  contemplative,  imaginative; 
often  truly  great  and  magnificent  in 
Ids  style  and  diction,  though,  doubt* 
less,  too  often  big,  stiff,  and  Ayser/a- 
HnUtie ;  thus  I  might,  without  admix- 
ture of  fidsehood,   describe   Sir  T. 


*  This  is  a  Ihct    A  certain  reverend  deisymana  who  enjoja  a  phirality  of  livingi  in 
vanios  parts  of  the  cDuntiy,  but  whose  mianioe  is  near  tomUf  vma  frsqueBtly  to  amuse 
f  by  peifonnisg  the  duty  of  Fiadar. 


IM 


OuuraeUr  €f  Sir 


to  mj  own  mind  in  some  messare,  by 
y.      nying,  thAt  he  is  a  qiugj^jgdLjDUiBM 
C*"^  etdhtuia^^  with  a  fltiBng  tinge  of  the 
f^SSp'  the   hium^l"1»n«iantly 
imn^hiff  withy  and  flashing  across  the 
philosopher^  as  the  darting  colours  in 
shot  sLtJL  play  upon  the  main  dye.    In 
short,  he  nas  brains  in  his  head,  which 
is  dl  the  more  interesting  for  a  little 
twist  in  the  brains.    He  sometimes  re- 
minds the  reader  of  Montaisne ;  but 
iVom  no  other  than  the  general  drcom- 
Btance  of  an  egotism  common  to  both, 
which,  in  Montaigne,  is  too  often  a 
mere  amusinff  gossip,  a  chit-chat  story 
of  whims  and  peculiarities  that  lead  to 
nothing /But  which,  in  Sir  Thomas 
^rowD,  is  alwa]rs  the  result  of  a  feel- 
/  ing  heart,  conjoined  with  a  mind  of 
I  active  curiosity,  the  natural  and  be- 
I  coming  egotism  of  a  man,  who,  loving  | 
I  other  men  as  himself,  gains  the  habit 
^  and  the  privileseof  talking  about  him-  ' 
self  as  familiarT)r  as  about  other  men. 
Fond  of  the  curious,  and  a  hunter  of 
oddities  and  strangenesses,  while  he 
oonceiyes  himself  with  quaint  and  hu- 
morous gravity,  a  useful  inquirer  into 
physical  truths  and  fundamental  sci- 
ence, he  loved  to  contemplate  and  dia- 
I  cuss  his  own  thoughts  ana  feelingB,be- 
\  cause  he  found  by  comparison  with 
1  other  men's,  that  they,  too,  were  curi- 
;  oaities;  and  so,  with  a  perfectiy  grace- 
ful interesting  ease,  he  put  them,  too, 
into  his  museum  and  cabinet  of  raii- 
>4i^  ^n  very  truth,  he  was  not  mis- 
taken, so  oompletelv  does  he  see  every 
thing  in  a  light  or  his  own,  reading 
nature  neither  by  sun,  moon,  or  candle 
I  light,  but  by  the  light  of  the  fiury  glo- 
'  ry  around  his  own  head;    that  von 
inigfat  say,  that  nature  had  granted  to 
him  in  peipetuity,  a  patent  and  mono- 
poly for  all  his  thoughts.    Read  his 
HydroitaMa  above  all— and,  in  addi- 
tion to  tne  peculiarity,  the  exclusive 
Sir  Thomas  Brawnets;  of  all  the  fancies 
and  modes  of  illustration,  wonder  at, 
and  admire,  his  tntireness  in  every 
subject  which  is  bel8rr4iim.     He  is 
totut  in  ilto,  he  follows  it,  he  never 
wanders  from  it,  and  he  has  no  occa- 
sion to  wander ;  for  whatever  h«^pens 
to  be  his  subject^  he  metamoiphoses 


Brawm  a§  a  Wriier.  Xf^ow, 

all  nature  jnto  it.    In  that  Hydrosta- 
phia,  or  treatiK  on  some  urns  doe  op 
in  Norfolk — how  earthy ^  how  redSent 
of  graves  and  sepulchres  is  every  line ! 
You  have  now  dark  mould;  now  a 
thigh-bone;  now   a  skull;    then    a 
bit  of  mouldered  coffin ;  a  fhu;ment  of 
an  old  tombstone,  witii  moss  m  its  hie 
jacet;  a  ghost;  a  winding-sheet;  or 
the  echo  of  a  funeral  psalm  waited  on  a 
Novep^erwind:  and  the  gayest  thing 
you  snail  meet  with,  shall  be  a  silver 
naU,  or  gilt  anno  domini,  fiom  a  per* 
Ished  coffin  topf-^^The  very  same  re- 
fmark  applies  in  tlft  same  force  to  the 
interesting,  though  far  less  intezeating 
treatise  on  the  Quincuncial  Plantations 
of  the  Ancients,  tiie  same  entireness  of 
subject!  quincunxes  in  heaven aiwve ; 
quincunxes   in    earth    below;  quin- 
cunxes in  deity;  quincunxes  in  the 
mind  of  man ;  quincunxes  in  tones^  in 
optic   nerves,    in  roots  of  trees,    in 
leaves,  in  every  thing !   In  short,  just 
turn  to  the  last  leaf  of  this  volume,  and 
read  out  aloud  to  yourself,  the  seven 
last  parafiraphs  of  chapter  5th,  b^;in« 
ning  with  the  words  '^  more  consider* 
able"    But  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  in 
bed.    In  the  words  of  Sir  T.  Blown 
(which  will  serve  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
his  manner),  "  but  the  quincunxes  of 
Heaven  {ihe  hyades,  or  five  stars  ahaui 
the  horixon,  at  midnight  at  that  time) 
run  low,  and  it  is  time  we  dose  the 
five  parts  of  knowledge ;  we  are  un- 
willing to  spin  out  ourwakinff  thoughts 
into  the  phantoms  of  sleep,  which  often 
continue  precogitations,  making  cables 
of  cobwebs,  and  wildernesses  (^hand- 
some groves.    To  keep  our  eyes  open 
longer,  were  to  act  cm  antipodes !  The 
huntsmen  are  up  in  Arabia;  and  they 
have  already  passed  their  first  sleep  in 
Persia."    Think  you,  that  there  ever 
was  such  a  reason  given  befiire  for  go- 
ing to  bed  atmidnight ;  to  wit,  that  if 
we  did  not,  we  should  be  acting  the 
part  of  our  antipodes!    And  then, 

*'  THE    SUNTSMXK    A&B   UP  IN  AXA- 

BiA,"---what  life,  what  fancy !  Does  the 
whimsical  knight  give  us  tiras,  the 
essence  of  gunpowder  te^,  and  call  it 
an  opiate? 
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CHSTT   GBA8JB  ;  A  POBM— IDEM  LATINB    BXDAITUM. 
VB  BOITOX, 

Bbxno  of  Sir  Philip  Sidne/s  opinion,  that  the  hallad  of  Chevy  Chase  stin  the 
heart  like  the  aouncl  of  a  trumpet,  and  heing  moreover  willing  that  other  na- 
tions ahould  have  at  least  some  idea  of  that  magnificent  poem,  I  have  translated 
it  into  the  universal  language  of  Europe — Latin ;  and  I  send  you  my  tranda- 
tion  of  the  first  fitte ; — you  will  perceive  that  I  have  retained  the  measure  and 
structore  of  the  verse  most  religiously — I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  have  preserv- 
ed also  the  fire  and  spirit  of  the  original,  fiold,  at  the  desire  of  Bishop  Comp- 
toB^  translated  into  Latin  the  more  modern  hallad  of  Cheir  Chase— as  also  did 
Anketeil,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  (I  believe^  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Lord 
Woodhouselee,  in  his  excellent  Essay  on  Translation,  has  quoted  the  first  verse  of 
Anketeil's  translation  apparently  without  knowing  tiie  author.  But  to  sinr  no- 
thing of  the  inferiority  of  the  poem  they  translated,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  out- 
top  Uiem  by  the  head  and  broad  shoulders,  in  the  superior  richness  and  melody 
of  my  double  rhymes.  Print  this^  then,  by  all  meansr-so  no  more  from  your 
servant  at  command.  0.  P. 


1. 
Thk  Pcxcy  OBt  of  Northamberla&d,* 

And  a  vow  to  God  made  he. 
That  be  would  hunt  m  the  monntaint 

Of  Cheviot  within  days  three. 
In  the  mouger  of  dou^ty  Dou^as, 

And  an  ffiat  with  Mm  b& 
8. 
The  fiittest  harts  in  Cheviot 

He  said  heM  kill  and  cany  away : 
<<  By  my  fiHtfa,**  aid  douriity  Douglas, 

••  m  let  that  hunting  if  I  may." 
3. 
Tlie  Peiey  out  of  Bamboroa^  came, 

With  mm  a  mighty  meany ; 
IKHtfa  fifteen  hundred  aicfaen  bold ; 

They  weie  chosen  out  of  shires  three. 
4. 
Ihis  began  on  Monday  at  mom. 

In  Cheviot  the  hills  so  hig^; 
The  child  may  me  diat  is  nnbom ; 

It  is  the  more  pity ! 
6. 
The  driven  through  the  woods  went. 

For  to  raise  up  the  deer ; 
Bowmen  bickeied  upon  the  bent, 

Widi  tfieir  broad  arrows  dear. 
6. 
Then  the  wild  through  the  woods  went. 

On  evoT  side  sheer ; 
Greyhounds  through  the  groves  glent. 

For  to  kiU  theb  deer. 
7. 
Thb  begsn  in  Cheviot  the  hilU  above. 

Early  on  a  Monday ; 
By  that  it  drew  to  the  hour  of  noon, 

A  hundred  fat  harts  dead  there  lay. 
8. 
They  blew  a  mort  upcm  the  bent ; 

They  'sembled  on  sides  sheer : 
To  die  quany  then  the  Percy  went. 

To  see  the  brittling  of  the  deer. 


PERSiBirs  ez  Northumbiia 

Vovebat,  Diis  iratis, 
Venare  inter  dies  ties 

In  montibus  Cheviatis, 
Contemds  lord  OougOso 

£t  omnibus  o^gnatiB. 
2. 
"  Optimos  eervos  ibi,"  ait, 

**  Oodsos  reportabo  ;*' 
*<  Per  Jovem,*^  inquit  DouglXsus» 

Venatum  hunc  vetabo.** 
S. 
Ez  Bamboio  Perssens  it. 

Cum  agmine  potenti ; 
Nam  tribus  agris  lecti  sunt 

Sagittarii  ter  miingenti. 

Ad  Cheviatos  gnditur. 

In  Lmue  die  mane ; 
Puer  nondum  natus  fleret  hoc  ; 

Quod  est  dolendnm  sane  I 
5. 
Vui,  qui  eervos  agerent. 

Per  nemora  peigebant ; 
Dum  sagittarii  spiculas 

Ez  areubus  fundebant. 
6. 
Turn  difibgeruntf  penitos 

Per  omncm  svlvan  fera ; 
£t  eas  canes  Gailici 

Sequentes  percun^re. 
7. 
Hiine  matutino  tempore 

Venatum  sic  ceperont ; 
Et  centum  sub  meridiem 

Pingues  oervi  oedderunt. 
8. 
Turn  tuba  taratantarat 

Convocat  dissipatos ; 
Comes  Persanis  visum  it 

Cervos  dilaniatos. 


*  I  have  moderniased  the  spelling  of  the  old  ballad. 

IPercy*s  transkdon  of  iheer. 
So  Ennhis.    At  tuba  terribili  sontia  taraianiara  dizit 


too 
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He  nid— "  If  ww  &«  DougUs*  pntobd. 

This  day  to  meet  me  here, 
Bnt  I  wist  he  would  fail  ▼erament,'* 

A  gpreat  oath  the  Percy  aware. 
10. 
At  last  a  sqnire  of  Nortfaombeiland 

Looked  at  bSs  hand  ftill  nigh- 
He  was  wane  of  the  Douglas  coming. 

With  him  a  mighty  meany ; 
11. 
Both  with  spear,  bill,  and  brand. 

It  was  a  mighty  sight  to  see ; 
Hardier  men  of  heart  and  hand 

Were  not  in  Christianity, 
12. 
ThejT  were  twenty  hundred  spearmen  good, 

Withouten  any  fail ; 
They  were  bom  along  by  the  water  of  Tweed, 

In  dw  bounds  of  Tividale. 
13. 
**  Leave  off  the  brittling  of  the  deer,**  he  said, 

**  And  to  yoar  bows  take  heed ; 
For  never  since  you  wereon  your  naothersbom 

Had  ye  sudi  meikle  need." 
14. 
The  doughty  Doug^  on  a  steed 

He  rode  his  men  bcfimie ; 
His  armour  glittered  as  did  a  gledo— 

A  bolder  baiiii  was  never  bom. 
15. 
*•  Tell  me  what  men  ye  are,^  he  says, 

**  Or  whose  men  that  ye  be ; 
Who  gave  ye  leave  to  himt  in  this 

Cheviot  Chase  in  the  spite  of  me  ?** 
Id. 
The  first  man  that  an  answer  made. 

It  was  the  Lord  Peieyi— 
«  We  wQl  not  tell  what  men  we  are. 

Nor  whose  men  that  we  be ; 
But  we  will  hunt  hen  in  this  chaae. 

In  the  spite  of  thhie  and  diee. 
17. 
<*  The  fattest  harts  m  Cheviot 

We  have  killed,  and  cast  to 
•*  Bv  my  troth/*  said  the  doughty     . 

Therefore  the  one  of  He  shaU  die  ihb 
18. 
Then  said  the  doughty  Douglas 

Unto  the  Lofd  Percy, 
««  To  kill  all  these  guUdess  men, 

Alas !  it  were  great  pity. 
19. 
<'  But,  Percy,  thou  art  a  lord  of  land, 

I  am  an  earl  in  my  own  ootmtry ; 
Let  all  our  men  upon  a  party  stand. 

And  do  the  battle  of  thee  and  me.** 
90. 
*'  Now  Christ*8  curse  on  his  crown,'*  said 
the  Lord  Percy, 

••  Whosoever  thereto  says  nay  t 
By  my  troth,  doughty  Dougl&s,**  he  says, 

*^  Thou  shalt  never  see  that  day, 


cnryawi^.*' 
hty  DougUs, 
UelUadsy.** 


Dioenii,  **  Promlsit  DooglatDi 

Me  hie  oocunum  ire, 
Sed*  sdvi  quod  non  ftcereL" 

His  dictis  jurat  mird. 
10. 
Tandem  armiger  Nordrambrisi 

Aspect  venientem 
Prope  ad  manum  DouglBsam, 

Et  agmina  dnoentem. 

n. 

Cum  hastis,  piKs,  eniBnif, 

Mag^iifici  iverunt ; 
Fortiores  in  fidelibus 

Domini  non  fuerunt 
12. 
Bis  mille  procul  dubio 

Hastati  bona  note. 
Ad  aquas  Tned«  nati  sunt, 

Infinibus  Tiviota. 
13. 
"  Mittite  cervos,  sumite. 


Nunquam  tarn  opus  ftdt,  ex 

Nosti&nalafihoiiL** 
14. 
In  primo  ibrtis  Dongjbmis 

Equitans  veniebat ; 
Lorica  prume  simifis 

Aidenti  resplendebat 
15; 
Bt,  **  Qttinam  estis,  eedo,**  sit, 

"  Aut  cujus  viri  sitit  ? 
Quis  misit  vos  venatum  hie. 

Nobis  admodum  mvitfa  ?" 
16. 
PerssQs  antem  Dduglato 

Respondit  longe  pilimM, 
■*  Qui  snmus  baud  narrabimus, 

Aut  cuJQs  viit  sinrav ; 
Sed  hie,  invitis  omnibus, 

Venatum  stadm  iinw. 
17. 
"  Cervorum  hie  pinguissiroos 

Ooeins  aoferemus.** 
**  Idcirco,**  dixit  Doughwis 

«*  Neocsse  est  ut  ptagnentna.*' 
la 
£t  dixit  fortis  DougUsus 

HsR  vcriw  nunc  Pentto, 
Neeare  hos  innoxioo 

Non  esset  gratum  deo ; 
19. 
Sed  tu,  Persse,  prinoeps  es. 

Sum  ego  oomee  qtioqne, 
Cemamus  soli,  aginine 

Manente  hie  uteoque.** 
20. 
Pencus  inquit,  ■*  Pereat  is 

Qui  huic  vultobviam  ire 
Nam,  herde,  dies  aderit 

Nunquam,  Douglase  dire^ 


*  Consult  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  of  Paiconer^s  Strabo  for  this  construction  of  jcio 
lyxt—Ac  "  paltry**  d()g  will  remember  somethhig  about  it^  ai  sure  as  my  name  is  not 
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**  Nothain  Bn^and,  SootUiid*  nor  Fnum^ 

Nor  fbr  no  man  of  woman  bopi ; 
But  an  forttme  be  my  cbance, 

I  dare  meet  him  one  for  one." 

82. 
Then  benwke  a  squire  of  Northumberland, 

Roff.  witherington  was  his  name — 
«•  h  snail  never  be  told  in  South  England 
Td  King  Hany  the  fourth  for  shame. 
«3. 
'^  I  wot  je  be  great  lords  two, 
I  am  a  poor  squire  of  land, 
I  win  Mfcr  see  my  captain  fight  in  a  field 

And  look  on  myself  and  stand  ;* 
But  while  I'  may  my  we^ion  wield, 
I  will  not  foa  both  heart  and  hand.** 
84. 
That  dav,  that  day,  that  dreadlul  day— 

The  &st  fit  here  I  find ; 
An*  ye  will  hear  more  of  the  hunting  of  Cho- 

▼iot, 
Yet  there  is  more  behind. 

FiKiB  Pabtu 

P.  SL— I  am  aware  that  •<  Douglassius**  is  conseaated ;  but  I  am  not  without authori^ 
for  DougUsus.— I  have  also  translated  this  into  Greek,  and  I  said  you  the  fiitt  verse  as  a 

Don't  say  a  woid  of  this,  however,  to  HaUam— .<«  classic  HaUam,  mudi  renowned  for 
CSbnek,**  aa  Lord  Bynm  justly  styles  him-4est  he  should  mistake  my  verses  for  Pindar*s, 
and  ooQfeqaently  declare  than  not  Greek.  A  propos,  is  it  not  a  good  joke  to  see  Hallam 
Butting  »  Greek  motto  to  his  book  on  th^  Middle  Ages  after  all  ?  I  was  thinking  of  trans* 
latiqg  old  Chevy  into  Hebrew— for  I  am  a  Masorite ;  but  as  Professor  Leslie  has  declared 
Hebrew  to  be  a  <*  rude  and  poor  dialect,**  in  hisbook  on  Arithmetic,  I  wasafiaad  to  come 
under  the  censure  of  that  learned  gentleman.  To  be  sure  he  does  not  know  (m  I  am  prove 
from  hu  wrUingt)  even  the  alphabet  of  the  language  he  abuses,  but  still  I  am  afraid  he 
would  flteze  me  if  I  had  any  thing  to  do  with  tt 


81. 
Qnum  Ani^  ScotlA,  Gallii, 

Negaveiim  tentare 
Sortemcum  uHohomine 

In  pugni  smgulaiL 
88. 
Tunearmiger  Northombri» 

R.  Withringtonus  fiitur, 
•«  Nunquam  Henrico  prindpi 

In  An^  hoc  dicatur ; 

88. 
**  Vos  estis  mami  comites 

Bt  pauper  mues  egj^ 
Sed  pugnaturum  doroinum. 

Me  odoso,  ncgo : 
Sed  oorde,  manu,  enseque, 

Pugnabo  quamdiu  dego. 
Si. 
O  dies  I  dies,  dies  trux  f 

Sic  finit  cantus  primus  ; 
Si  da.  venatu  plum  vis, 

Phuai 
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lil&  FOB  ON  APPARITIONS. 


We  have  o&en  oongratulated  ourselves 
onhaviDgfloarisheaafler  the  extinction 
of  chivalry,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire  of  ghostsi,  and  the  introduction 
of  potatoes  into  this  island.  We  never 
ooiud  have  endured  a  shirt  of  mail — 
and  we  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
having  been  obliged  to  scale  one  of 
those  immeasurable  horses  that  used 
to  carry  the  knights  of  old.  The 
luxury  of  being  n^ligently  dressed, 
of  lying  difiTused  oil  day  over  a  sofa, 
was  then  unknown — and  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  rest  themselves,  in  those 
da^s,  under  about  two  cwL  of  iron. 
We  suspecty  too,  tliat  good  eating  and 


drinking  were  then  in  their  uifancy. 
Short  were  the  stridea  wjiich  cookery 
liad  made.  Gentlemen  assailed  beeves 
that  came  out  of  the  kitchen  just  as 
they  went  in,  with  the  slight  altem*- 
tion  of  roasting ;  and  we  mav  judge 
of  tlieir  skill  hi  liquids  from  this  fact, 
that 
"  They  drank  the  red  wine  throi^  the 

helmet  barred.** 
That  satislactor^  and  satisfying  smack 
of  the  lips,  which  now  ratilies  a  rum* 
mer,  was  then  smothered  in  metal — 
and  there  was  no  room  for  that  sym- 
pathetic communicatitiu  between  mind 
aiid  mind,  which  good  cheer  now-a* 


*  In  Bishop  Percy—**  And  stand  myself  and  look  on.*' 
VOL.VL 


But  collect  it,  mso  perioilo. 
«C 
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days  spreadt  OTer  a  party  assembled  at 
a  rump  and  dozen.  Such,  we  oon- 
odve,  were  the  chief  drawbacks  from 
human  happiness  during  the  age  of 
chivahry.  To  these,  no  doubt,  might 
be  added  that  eternal  skirmidiing  so 
incompatible  with  the  possession  of  a 
sound  skin,  and  the  annual  rape,  mur- 
der, and  arson  of  our  wives,  children, 
and  houses. 

All  this  must  have  been  uucom- 
fortable  enough;  but,  in  our  appre- 
hension, a  trme  in  comparison  to  that 
constant  state  of  fear  in  which,  we 
frankly  confess,  we  should  have  drag- 
ged out  our  miserable  existence,  had 
we  lived  during  the  administration  of 
witdies,  ghosts,  and  the  deviL  We 
are  sufficiently  afraid  of  such  eentle- 
folks,  even  now  when  we  no  longer 
believe  in  their  mundane  existence; 
but  what  would  have  become  of  people 
with  weak  nerves  like  us,  when  every 
church-yard  was  in  the  habit  of  noc- 
tumaUy  sending  out  its  quota  of 
spectres — when  hobgoblins  were  prowl- 
ing about  in  all  directions — when  you 
could  not  turn  a  corner  but  an  evil- 
spirit  came  bouncing  against  you — 
when  you  were  on  no  occasion  sure  of 
Your  man,  who  would  frequently  take 
nis  leave  of  you,  without  finishing  a 
sentence,  in  a  blaze  of  fire— and  when, 
with  all  civility  be  it  spoken,  the  de- 
vil himself  placed  his  amusement,  to 
an  extent  not  altogether  compatible 
with  a  due  sense  of  nis  personal  dig- 
nity, in  rambling,  without  any  very 
dennite  object,  over  both  town  and 
country,  and  keeping  a  great  minority 
of  our  forefathers  in  continual  hot- 
water. 

Neither  were  there  potatoes  in  those 
days — and,  without  that  vegetable,  say, 
what  were  a  dinner  ? 

"  A  world  without  a  son.** 
From  the  very  bottom  of  our  souls  do 
we  pity  our  ancestors.  There  is  no 
philos(4>hy  in  saying,  that  the  uni- 
versal love  of  the  potato,  did  the  po- 
tato itself  create.  That  love  must 
have  pre-existed  in  the  elements  of  our 
nature,  just  as  the  desire  for  Eve  pre- 
existed in  Adam,  and  was  only  c^led 
forth  into  action  by  that  accomplished 
female.  There  must,  therefore,  have 
been,  ever  since  the  arrivd  of  Uie 
Saxons  in  this  island,  unknown,  at 
least  not  understood,  by  our  forefa- 
thers, 

*•  A  craving  void  left  aching  at  their  hearts." 
A  Yoid  which^  within  these  last  hun* 
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dred  yean,  has  been  filled  up,  so  that 
little  seems  now  to  be  wanting,  under 
our  free  government,  to  theperfectaon 
of  our  social  and  domestic  happinesg. 
It  would  be  a  curious  enquiry,  to  shew 
the  efiects  of  this  vegetable  on  the  mo- 
ral, intellectual,  and  physical  character 
of  the  people  of  a  sister  kingdom ;  and 
on  some  future  occasion  we  hope  to 
sift  this  subject  to  the  bottom.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  sudden  ex- 
tinction of  the  potato  in  Ireland  would 
be  as  fine  a  subject  for  a  poem  ftona 
the  pen  of  Lord  Byron,  as  the  sudden 
extinction  of  light,  some  of  the  evils 
of  which  imaginary  event  his  Lordship 
has,  with  his  usual  vigour,  delineated 
in  that  composition  entitled, ''  Dark- 
ness." Not  to  go  too  much  into  par- 
ticulars, we  may  just  remark,  that 
bulls  are  in  Ireland  fed  chiefly  on  po- 
tatoes, and  that  those  fine  animids 
would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  ex- 
tinct with  the  root  on  which  they  now 
grow  to  such  prodigious  size. 

Our  readers  will  pardon  these  spe- 
culations of  ours,  which  would  oer- 
haps,  be  more  in  place  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  or  some  such  sober  snd 
philosophical  journal,  and  are  not  alto- 
gether compatible  with  the  plan  of  our 
Magazine,  which  aims  chiefly  at  light- 
er and  more  amusing  matter.'  Bat, 
aftei*  all,  we  suspect  thiftt  mere  Am  and 
jocukrity  may  be  carried  a  little  too 
ftr,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  occa- 
sionally seek,  as  at  present,  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  gravity  of  our  very 
gravest  readers. 

Come,  then^  most  grave  and  gra- 
cious friend,  and  turn  over  witli  us  a 
few  pages  of  old  Daniel  De  Foe's  Es- 
say on  Apparitions.  Mavhap,  thou 
hast  never,  in  spite  of  all  tnine  erudi- 
tion, had  this  volume  in  thine  hand- 
but  even  if  it  be  familiar  to  thee,  all 
Daniel's  things  can  bear  re-perusal— if 
thou  thinkest  otherwise,  wait  for  Odo- 
herty's  campaigns,  and  be  thankfiil. 

And  first,  let  us  see  what  were  De 
Foe's  ideas  of  the  devil.  Some  people^ 
says  he,  speak  "  as  if  nothing  bat  see- 
ing the  devil  could  Satisfy  them  there 
was  such  a  person,  and  nothing  is  more 
wonderful  to  me,  in  the  whole  system 
of  spirits,  than  that  Satan  does  not 
think  fit  to  justify  the  realitv  of  his 
being,  by  appearing  to  such  in  some 
of  his  woTBt  figures,  and  tell  themm 
fuU  grimace  who  he  is,  when,  I  doubt 
not,  they  would  be  as  foil  of  |»nic 
as  other  people."    The  great  mistake 
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bito  wbieh  De  Foe  acctueshis  oentem- 
porflries  of  fiiUing  on  this  sulject  is, 
that  people  will  either  allow  no  appa- 
rition at  all.  Of  **  will  have  every  q>- 
parition  to  be  the  devil,  as  if  none  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  above  were 
able  to  shew  themselves  here,  or  had 
any  boainess  among  us  bat  the  devil, 
Vfho,  I  am  of  opinion,  has  really  less 
Imsiness  here  than  any  of  them  alL" 
Holding  this  opinionj  De  Foe  gives  us 
but  a  very  short  chapter  ''  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  devil  in  human  shape." 
it  b^ns  in  a  very  soothing  and 
encouraang  tone,  wnidi  must,  no 
doubt,  nave  been  beyond  measure 
delightful  in  those  days  to  the  timid 
reader.  "  Pray  observe,"  says  Daniel, 
"  that  when  I  am  speaking  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  devil,  it  is  not  to  tell 
you  that  he  can  and  does  appear  among 
us  at  this  time — so  you  need  not  look 
over  your  shoulders  to  see  for  him,  or 
at  tlue  candles  to  see  if  they  bum 
Uue,  at  least  not  yet — ^"tis  time  enough 
ibr  Uiat  by  and  by."  Our  author  ex- 
poses the  extreme  absurditv  of  suppos- 
ing everv  spirit  that  oon&bulates  with 
mankind  on  earth  *^  the  deviL"  Many 
of  these  come  on  good  errands,  and  to 
prevent  mischief—''  all  of  which  things 
are  very  much  out  of  the  devil's  way, 
remote  from  his  practice,  and  much 
move  remote  from  his  design."  Should, 
however,  the  devil  .appear  to  any  of 
bis  readers^  De  Foe  advises  them  not  to 
be  flurried— not  to  shun  him  and  fly 
from  him,  but  to  speak  td  him.  *'  If,^ 
saya  he,  ''you  would  ask  me  what 
you  should  say  to  it,  'tis  an  unfair 
question  in  some  respects — ^'tis  not  pos- 
sible for  any  one  to  dictate,  without 
the  proper  curcumstances  be  described. 
The  oW  way  you  all  know : — in  the 
uasne  of,  ^e.  as  above,  is  the  common 
road.  I  will  not  cry  down  the  custom, 
because  'tis  the  usual  way,  and  the 
words  are  good ;"  but,  on  the  whole, 
he  recommends  a  short  ejaculatory 
prayer,  and  "  then  a  plain  what  are 
you  f  is,  I  think,  compliment  enough 
to  the  devil."  Waving,  therefore,  all 
particular  instructions,  our  judicious 
author  observes,  that  each  particular 
oocasuNi  will  cortoinly  administer  the 
substance  of  what  you  should  say,  and 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  go  wrong, 
if  you  only  keep  up  a  good  heart,  and 
put  a  good  &ce  upon  it.  We  perfect- 
ly agree  with  De  Foe  in  thinking,  that 
an  extempore  address  of-a  few  pithy 
words  is,  m  such  cases,  infinitely  pre- 
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fbrable  to  a  bng  set  speech.  Indeed, 
we  have  observed,  in  all  aceounta  of 
the  devil's  appearances,  that  he  is  very 
lame  at  a  reply,  and  that  if  you  take 
up  strong  ground  at  first---ground  on 
wnich  you  can  depend — ^it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  give  him  a  set- 
down — a  complete  squabash.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  devil  is  wont  to  a  very  im- 
politic degree  to  prepare  his  speeches. 
There  is  an  air  of^too  mudn  study 
about  most  of  them.  They  smell  too 
much  of  the  shop ;  and  he  is  a  terrible 
mannerist.  Were  a  collection  of  his 
speeches  to  be  made,  he  would  be 
found  to  repeat  himself  even  more 
than  Counsellor  Phillips.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  ad- 
mit, that  there  is  a  deal  of  fire  in  much 
that  he  says,  and  that  he  often  suits 
the  action  to  the  words.  The  worst  of 
it,  according  to  De  Foe,  is,  that  he  does 
not  in  general  appear  "  in  all  his  for- 
malities and  frightfys,"  "  but  to-day 
in  one  disguise,  to-morrow  in  another 
— you  see  nim,  and  you  don't  see  him 
— ^you  know  him,  and  you  don't  know 
him— and  how  then  can  any  one  tell 
you  what  to  say  to  him,  or  how  to  talk 
with  him."  It  would  have  been  a 
very  simple  matter  for  De  Foe,  or  any 
other  man  of  talents,  to  draw  up  In- 
structions for  Young  Persons  how  to 
parley  with  his  Majesty,  if  he  chose 
always  to  exhibit  hims^  adorned  with 
the  regalia.  But  be  tries  to  get  peo- 
ple upon  the  hip  by  personating  a 
friend,  or  a  comely  stranger  in  a  well- 
brushed  suit  of  black — and  honest  men 
are  thus  laid  flat  on  their  backs  be- 
fore they  have  fiiirly  taken  hold  of  the 
wrestler.  "  'Tis  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  divmes,"  quoth  Daniel,  "  that 
the  devil  would  do  much  less  harm  if 
he  appeared  as  a  mere  deril,  with  his 
horns,  his  sloven  hoof,  and  his  ser- 
pent's tail  and  dragon's  wings,  as  fim- 
cy  figures  him  out,  and  as  our  painters 
diress  him  up,  than  he  does  in  nis  dis- 
ffuises,  and  the  many  shapes  and  figures 
he  assumes  to  himself."  On  the  whole, 
it  would  seem  that  De  Foe,  though 
willing  to  allow  some  merit  to  the 
devil,  did  not  consider  him  as  a  very 
formidable  character,  except  fhnn  the 
weakness  of  his  opponents.  He  also 
thinks  that  the  devil,  whatever  else 
he  may  be,  is  no  prophet;  "  for 
when  asked  what  should  be  to  some, 
the  devU  was  always  nonplust,  and 
generally  lied  in  his  answers-— so  that 
none  could  depend  on  what  he  said. 
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In  ft  mud,  the  devil  wtm  not  Me  to 
ikdell  aiqr  thing— he  can  predict  oo- 
tiiiiigy  ibr  he  knows  nothing ;  ond  if 
any  uppaiition  oodmo  to  be  leen  or 
hcaxd,  who  takes  upon  it  to  tell  whst 
shoald  come  to  pais,  yon  may  depend 
upon  it  that  apparition  is  not  ftom  the 
deyiL"— This,  too^  is  our  opinion. 

Taking  leave  of  his  Satanic  Miyes* 
^  for  the  present,  let  us  hear  what 
Ve  Foe  has  got  to  say  about  **  the  ap- 
paritkm  of  unembodied  spirits."  His 
speculations  on  this  subject  remind 
us  of  our  learned  and  ingenious  friend, 
JVands  Mazimus  Macnab,  a  most  so- 
nototts  name.  He  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  maintain  that  mete  must 
be  inhabitants  in  all  the  planetary 
worlds,  some  of  whom  may  occasion* 
ally  vini  earth  in  the  capacity  of  qwe* 
tns.  ''  Saturn  and  Jupiter  are  ufl* 
comfortably  eold,  insuffisrably  dark, 
would  eoiweal  the  very  soul  (if  that 
were  possible),  apd  so  are  not  nabita- 
ble.  Mercury  and  Venus  are  insuf* 
ftimbly  hot,  tnat  the  very  water  would 
always  bdl,  and  the  fire  bum  up  the 
▼itals.  In  Mars,  so  very  dry  in  its 
naeure,  no  vegetables  or  sensitives 
eouM  subsist  tlut  we  have  any  notion 
of,  far  want  of  moisture,  and  the  men 
that  lived  there  must  be  dried  up  suf- 
ficiently for  pulverising  on  any  suitable 


If  Saturn,  therefore,  be  inhabited, 
De  Foe  remarks,  that  the  people  must 
either  live  without  eves,  for  what  is 
the  use  of  eves  when  tnere  is  no  light } 
or  be  so  illuminated  from  their  own 
internal  heat  wd  light,  that  they  can 
see  sufiidentlv  from  their  own  beams. 
In  Jupiter,  the  good  folks,  (if  any) 
must  live  in  twifigfat,  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  its  own  moons,  and  in  conti- 
nual frosts.  In  Mercury,  the  species 
must  be  all  salamanders,  and  live  in 
fire  more  intense  than  what  would  be 
auffidentto  bum  ell  their  houses,  and 
melt  eopper,  lead,  and  iron,  even  in 
the  mine.  In  Venus,  the  heat  would 
boil  the  blood  in  Uie  body,  and  a  set 
of  human  bodies  be  found  that  would 
live  always  in  a  hot-bath.  Now,  it  is 
p^  that  the  spectres  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  seen  upon  our  earth, 
have  not  at  all  answerea  the  descrip* 
tion  of  any  of  the  natives  above — and 
we  roust  sedc  out  for  them  another 
origin.  De  Foe,  therefore,  conceives, 
"  that  thejr  dwell  in  the  invisible 
world,  and  m  the  vast  nowhere  of  un- 


bounded  apace."    This,  wie  ihiiik,  is  « 
plausible  and  satisfoctory  theory. 

Several  very  good  stories  of  the 
Ufo  and  behawour  of  these  phantoms, 
firom  the  land  of  Nowhere,  are  inter- 
spersed through  the  volume.  We  ire 
told  of  a  man  who  Uravelled  four  years 
through  most  of  the  northern  coun** 
tries  of  Europe,  with  «  penonage 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  devil, 
but  who  was  unquestkmably  an  inlMu* 
bitant  of  Nowhere.  He  guided  him 
through  dcMsrts  and  over  mountains^ 
over  froxen  hdces,  and  little  seas  cover* 
ed  with  snow-4ie  diverted  him  witb 
discourses  of  various  sutjects.  He 
was  acquainted  wherevor  he  came, 
and  procured  his  fellow-traveller  en« 
tertaanment  and  good  usage.  He 
knew  the  afikirs  of  every  country, 
and  the  very  people  too—he  spoke 
every  language,  German,  Ferric,  Pol- 
ish, IVussian,  Russian,  Hung^n, 
T^irtarian,  and  Turkish.  Itis  is  a 
description  that  would  exactly  salt 
Christopher  North,  Esq.  the  Editor  of 
this  Magazine  ,*  but  what  follows  can 
hardly  be  affirmed  of  that  emtnent, 
literary,  political,  poetical,  theotogical, 
and  philosophical  person.  *'  Some^ 
times  he  would  be  seen  at  a  distance  a 
mile  or  more,  to  day  on  his  right,  to- 
morrow on  his  left  hand — and  keep- 
ing even  pace  with  him,  came  into  the 
same  vil^ge  or  town  where  he  lodged 
and  took  up  at  another  time ;  but  if 
he  enquired  for  him  in  the  morning, 
he  was  idways  jKone,  and  the  peopw 
knew  nothing  ef  him,  except  that  they 
Just  saw  Bucn  a  man  in  the  evening bcs 
fore,  but  diat  he  did  not  stay."  Ob 
one  occasion,  this  mvsterioos  penon- 
age advised  the  traveller  not  to  sail  in 
a  certain  vessel  from  Gottenburah,  as 
he  foresaw  it  would  be  wrecked,  but 
the  traveller,  who  at  this  time  thought 
the  spirit  "  only  a  strange,  inteHigent, 
foreseeing  roan,*  disregarded  his  ad- 
vice, and  was  cast  away  ''at  Strael- 
sund,  a  sea-port  of  Pomeran."  When 
walking  on  the  quay  there,  a  stranger 
accosted  hiro,  and  invited  him  to  join 
a  party  of  gentlemen  at  an  Inn.  Af- 
ter some  days  spent  in  the  most  friend- 
ly manner,  the  stranger  disappeared, 
leaving  our  traveller  in  possesrion  of 
bills  to  a  great  amount  Not  even  the 
three  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  in- 
troduced the  traveller,  knew  any  thing 
about  him,  and  that  he  was  a  spirit 
seemed  roanifesL    The  fortunate  tre- 
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iFtliw  86t  osl  to  Onrtsidcy  wilii  bit 
three  new  friends ;  and  on  the  third 
day,  efter  thej  bad  passed  the  Oder, 
in  that  wild  and  desart  country^  they 
ohaerved  a  man,  mean  in  anparri,  but 
appearing  something  more  than  meie- 
W  what  porerty  represents/'  travelling 
toe  aame  way  as  they  did,  but  ahnm 
keeping  at  about  the  distance  of  hair  a 
mile  &m  them  on  their  left  hand." 
This  continued  for  three  days,  during 
which,  they  made  seTeral  attempts  to 
get  nearer  to  him,  whieh  were  all 
alike  unsuccessful,  till  tfriying  at  a 
▼illaget  the  unaccountable  Parallel  ea- 
tered  a  small  house.    The  traveller 
and  his  friends  went  into  the  hnt, 
and  tdd  the  woman  of  the  house  what 
they  had  seen.    "  What  ?"  says  she, 
*'  kiare  you  seen  the  Owkt  Mmirmki  f 
That  Owke  Mooraski  never  calls  at 
any  honae  in  the  town,  but  some  or 
other  in  the  &mily  diea  that  year." 
This  woman  then  infimned  the  tre* 
Teller,  that  he  was  **  no  devil,  but  a 
good  man,  who  knew  more  than  all 
the  men  in  the  world  ;"  and  from  her 
cooveraation,  it  seemed  that  he  was 
thooght  to  be  a  messenger  of  God  who 
sometimes  fbretold  deiui,  and  aome* 
times  predicted  recovery  from  disease. 
No  sooner  had  they  left  the  hamlet, 
than  there  was  the  same  object  moving 
akmg  aa  befbre,  who  continued  to  ac- 
company them  all  day,  till  they  came 
to  a  wide  river.    Ttkty  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  kept  their  eyes  on  the 
ereatnre,  who  seemed  to  make  a  mo- 
mentary pause  on  the  ed^e  of  the 
river,  and  then  to  appear  going  up  the 
liaing   grounds   on   the   other  side, 
*'  without  their  being  capd>le  of  giv- 
ing the  least  acooimt  how  he  passed 
the  water."    As  soon  as  they  entered 
the  town,  their  guide  told  them  to 
look  towards   the   door  of  an  Inn, 
a    little    beyond    their     own,    and 
"  there  they  saw  him  plain  eating  a 
piece  of  mead,    and  having   a   pot 
or  jug  of  Polish  beer  standing  by  mm. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  walked  mp  in 
his  boots  to  the  place,  seeing  him  sit- 
ting all  the  while  he  was  going,  tiQ 
coming  very  near,  and  happening  to 
turn  his  eyes  but  one  moment  from 
him,  when  he  looked  again,  the  man 
was  gone."    When  the  innkeeper  waa 
told  that  he  was  the  Owke  Mouraski, 
he  was  greatly  agitated,  and  seemed 
{dad  that  he  had  moved  off,    even 
moug^  he  had  not  paid  his  biU.  Kcxt 
day,  the  traveDen  saw  him  enter  into 


aaodker  hooie,  at  Mbre;  bat  its  in* 
naatea^  lirhen  spoken  to,  blessed  the 
mysterious  phantom,  mA  said  that  bo 
was  a  bringer  of  good  tidings.  Heste* 
oompanied  the  tnveUen  to  Dantsiflk, 
alid  then  diaappeared*  There,  too,  the 
party  brokenp ;  andom'  traveller,  faair« 
mg  pidoed  up  a  new  acqoaiBitimce,  de« 
termined  to  go  to  Petenbnsg^,  by  Ifae 
way  of  KoBxsbeiv.  This  fresh  ac« 
quaintanee  "  tdd  him  so  many  aloiiBi 
ofdiffinrentUnda,  that  he  lodked  aa  if 
he  knew  all  the  world,  and  all  As 
people  in  it,  and  afl  tfainga  tiatt  imd 
oappened  in  it,  or  would  happen  in  it 
fl>r  ever  to  come,  and  i^wt^ir  kmh 
ar."  M  Konisben  Hiey  stemate^^ 
and  our  ttavaller,  oesiioas  of  csBtinob 
iagfaia  jomrey,  inq[«irai  in  tho  djhr  ff 
there  were  any  genthnaen  tnnSkog 
towsrds  Riga.  An  aacieDt  oian>  habit* 
ediikeaHuflih  «*  rather  like  a  Otedc 
priest,  with  a  hmg  veneraMe  beaid^  a 
{rarple  robe  sudi  aa  the  RhmIsim  waar^ 
a*  high  sttffiorowned  froMaip,  and  a 
close  vest  about  his  body,  airdsd  widi 
a  sitt  sash,  dedarad  himself  for  Riga. 
He  ofikMd  «ur  tnveiler  a  horss-aad 
tliey  set  out  as  eoueatrians.  But  fa 
make  a  long  story  snort,  fbr  fbur  jmn 
ramble,  this  arost  fortunate  if  afl  tra- 
vellers, no  sooner  said  farewell  to  one 
good  friend,  than  another  sUpt  into  hia 
shoes;  till  at  last  being  in  Turkey^ 
"  his  latest  companion  discovered  to 
him,  that  he  was  an  iiihabitant  of  aa 
invisible  region,  that  he  had  been  in 
his  eompany  in  all  hia  Joamiea,  m  all 
the  diifereat  flgnrea  that  he  had  net 
with,  Hiat  he  embttitad  with  him  hi 
behmd,  haided  with  hha  in  Norway, 
left  him  at  Gotteidnirg,  fimnd  him  at 
Streelsand,  dogged  him  upon  the  way 
to  Dantaick,  sailed  with  him  to  Kon- 
isberg,  lent  him  a  hone  to  go  t6 
Riga,  and  so  on,"  &e. 

In  the  sane  chapter  we  neetwitii 
another  storv,  ftr  from  being  nnamna- 
ing,  of  which  here  is  the  outline :  A. 
certain  rich  man  having  occasion  to  go 
to  Aix*la^ChapeUe,  left  some  demestlea 
to  guard  his  bouse.  They  being  athMk 
of  robbers,  got  some  grena&s,  in 
case  of  being  attadced«-«ttd  one  night, 
aa  they  had  feared,  the  robben  in  good 
truth  came.  The  servants,  mean- 
whUe,  entrenched  themselves  fn  an  up- 
per story,  and  barrieadeed  the  sta»w 
cases.  On  the  robbers  breaking  into  a 
fine  well  fbrnished  parloar,  where  the 
ihmily  usually  sat,  behold,  in  a  great 
easy   chair,   a  grave   ancient 
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with  a  loDff  fbU^iboetonied  black  wlg^  a 
rich  brocrae  gown,    and  a  lawyer's 
laoed  bandy  who,  looking  as  if  in  great 
surprise,  made  signs  to  them  for  mercy, 
but  saidnotawmL;  oneof  then^^ies 
exclaiming,      ''  Ha!  who's  there?" 
while  anodier  proposed  catting   his 
throat  The  old  gentleman,  with  sreat 
signs  of  terror,  beckoned  to  a  door, 
w^ch    they   opened,    and   mshing 
through  a  lobby,  they  entered  a  grana 
saloon,  and  bcJidd  the  same  old  gentle- 
man, in  the  same  dress,  and  the  same 
diair,  sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  making  the  same  gestores  and 
silent  entreaties  as  before.    Enraged 
at  this,  and  belienng  that  he  had  dipt 
in  by  another  door,  tney  threatened  in- 
stantly to  knock  out  his  brains,  unless 
he  shewed  them  where  the  treasure 
was  stowal  away — on  which,  he  point- 
ed to  a  door  leading  into  another  apart- 
ment.   The  robbers,  on  pouring  into 
it,  and  looking  at  the  &rther  end  of 
the  room,  beheld  the   ancient   man 
again,  in  die  same  dress  and  posture  as 
b^fove.    It  had  so  happened,  howerer, 
that  a  few  of  the  robbers  had  staid  be- 
hind in  the  other  room— and  while 
those  who  had  advanced,  cried  out, 
''  here  is  die  old  rogue  before  us 
man;"    the    party  answered    from 
the  parlour,    **  how   the   deril  can 
that  be,  he  is  here  still  in  his  chair, 
and  all  his  rubbish."    It  is  no  won- 
der that  they  were  a  good  deal  dis- 
concerted with  this   seif-muldplying 
patriarch,  and  one  of  the  robbers,  aim- 
ing a  blow  at  him  with  his  fuzee,  it 
burst  into  a  thousand  pieces,  broke  his' 
own  YkuA,  and  knocked  him  head-over- 
heels,  while  it  appeared  that  there  was 
no  old.gendeman  at  all  in  the  chair. 
Others  of  the  gang  went  to  attack  the 
other  old  gentleman  in  the  parlour, 
but  he  too  was  gone,  and  terror  and 
confusion  fell  upon  the  banditti.  They 
then  ran  into  the  third  room,  when 
they  saw  the  figure  sitting  in  his  arm- 
chair, but  '^  instead  of  his  pitiful  looks 
and  seeming  to  beg  his  life  as  he  did 
before,  he  was  changed  into  the  most 
horrible  monster  that  ever  was  seen, 
and  in  his  hands  were  two  large  fiery 
daggers,  not  flaming,  but  red«hot — ^in 
a  word,  the  devil  or  something  die" 
&c  Meanwhile,  the  servants  up  stairs, 
not  knowing  what  was  going  on  below, 
threw   three   hand-grenades  down  a 
chimney  that  had  three  funnels,  each 
communicating  with  one  of  the  three 
rooms  in  whicn  were  the  robbers  and 
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the  Triple  old  man.  Otteofdie  hand- 
nrenades  exploded  in  the  chimney  of 
Uie  room  in  which  the  greatest  number 
were  assembled,  and  they,  not  doubt- 
ing  it  was  the  work  of  the  old  seden- 
tary, scsmpered  in  terror  into  the  other 
rooms,  and  were  just  in  time  to  en- 
counter another  similar  eacploaion  in 
each,  which  killed  and   wounded  a 
great  number  of  them.    Very  luckily^ 
the  three  explosions  set  fire  to   the 
chimney,  and  the  neighbours,  alarmed 
to  the  spot,  met  the  surviving  robbers 
attempting  to  escape,  and  nude  them 
all  prisoners.    Who  this  old  gentle- 
man, or  these  thvee   old  gendemen 
were,  Daniel  De  Foe  does  not  inform 
us— that  he  or  they  were  the  devil  &t 
devils  no  one  will  imagine— but  whe- 
ther it  were  a  supemstural  copartnery, 
or  in  one  divisible  firm,  this  much  vnll 
be  allowed,  that  the  whole  aflSur  ex- 
hibits a  singularly  fortunate  concur- 
rence of  natural  and  preternatural  a* 
gency,  and  that  die  spirit  must  have 
counted  upon  the  three  hand-grenades 
and  the  three  fiinnelB.    At  the  same 
time,  the  story  has  an  air  of  truth  about 
it  that  will  not  sufibr  us  to  disbelieve  it. 
One  other  story  from  this  volume 
and  we  have  done.   A  gentleman  hav- 
ing msrried  a  second  wife,  had  no  rest 
night  or  day  till  he  would  consent  to 
disinherit  his  son  by  his  first  marriage, 
who  had  feet  soine  years  been  unheud 
of,  and  who,  his  stepmother  asserted, 
must  have   died.     It  happened  one 
evening  diat  they  had  a  violent  quar- 
rel upon  this  subject,  *^  when,  on  a 
sudden,  a  hand  appeared  at  the  case- 
ment endeavouring  to  open  it,  but  aa 
all  the  iron  casements  used  in  former 
times  opened  outward,  and  were  fas- 
tened in  the  inside,  the  hand  seemed 
to  trv  to  open  the  casement,  but  could 
not.'     Some  dispute  having  occurred 
as  to  whom  this  hand  belonged,  the 
wife  exclaimed  ''  why,  if  'twas  the 
devil,  'twas  the  ghost  of  your  son, — 
it  may  be  come  to  tell  you  that  he  haa 
gone  to  the  devil,"  &c   The  husband, 
incensed  at  this  coarse  attack,  cried 
aloud,  '*  Alexander,  Alexander,"  and 
at  these  words,  the  casement  opened 
again  of  itself,  and  his  son  Alexander 
looked  in  with  a  ftdl  face,  and  staring 
direcdy  upon    the    mother  with  an 
angry  countenance,  cried  here,  and  then 
vanished  in  a  moment     Of  course, 
fits  followed  with  the  lady;   but  in 
about  a  yesr  or  so,  she  plucked  up 
•oarage,  and  threatened  to  bring  her 
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husband  to  triil  for  deaUngt  with  the 
devil^  unless  he  consented  to  disinherit 
his  absent  son.  The  affiur  was  at  hnt 
referred  to  arbitration^  and  ''  the  two 
arbitrators  were  invited  to  dinner  on 
the  occasion."  The  writings  were  a- 
boat  to  be  engrossed,  when,  on  a  snd- 
den,  they  hem  a  rushing  noise  in  the 
parkmr  where  they  sat,  at  whidi  the 
arbitrators  were  sorely  aftaid,  bnt  the 
infiitoated  wife  insisted  that  her  hus- 
band should  sign  the  deed  thou£^ 
ftrty  devils  shoud  apjpear.  That  mo- 
ment the  casement  flew  open,  **  and 
the  shadow  of  a  body  was  seen  stand* 
ing  in  the  garden  without,  and  the 
hold  reaching  up  to  the  casement,  the 
&oe  looking  into  the  room  with  a  stem 
and  an  angry  countenance.  Hold,  said 
the  spectre,  as  if  speaking  to  the  wo- 
man, and  immediatelv  clasped  the 
casement  to  again,  and  vanished." — 
The  wife  screamed  as  befbre— the  hus- 
band plucked  up  courafffr— the  arbitra- 
tora  refiised  to  proceed-— and  in  about 
half  a  year,  the  long  lost  son  came 
home  mm  the  Indieah--and  we  hope 
continued  fierce  npon  his  step-dame 
Ifartheiestofherlife. 

We  suspect  that  we  have  already 
exceeded  the  limits  allowed  us  by  the 
Editor.  If  not,  Mr  Christopher  will 
allow  our  article  to  proceed. 

There  is  a  curious  enough  chapter 
on  **  Apparitions  in  Dreams,  and  how 
ftr  they  are  or  are  not  real  Appari« 
tions."  The  question  is  debated,  whe- 
ther a  person  who  complies  with  the 
devil's  temptation  in  a  dream  be  as 
guUty  of  the  feet  as  if  he  had  been  a- 
wake?«-find  though  De  Foe  '*  leaves 
it  only  as  a  head  of  reflection,"  he  cer^ 
tainly  aeems  to  lean  to  the  affirmative. 
He  supposes  a  poor  man  tempted  by 
the  devil  in  a  dream  to  strip  a  little 
child  of  a  valuable  necklace  and  other 
omamentB ;  on  waking,  he  lodes  baek 
on  it  with  a  double  regret,  first,  that 
he  is  disamwinted  of  his  prise,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  devil  had  humbug- 
ged  him  into  guilt.  It  seems  that  a 
person  who  had  so  dreamed  narrated 
his  dream  to  De  Foe  with  the  bitterest 
remorse.  "  I  robbed  it,"  says  he,  **  in 
my  imagination,  and  deserve  as  much 
to  be  bulged  for  it,  as  if  I  had  com« 
mitted  the  horrid  fact  at  noon-day.-— 
Aye,"  said  he,  **  with  a  kind  of  horror, 
I  ot^t  to  be  hanged  for  it,  and  to  be 
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damned  for  it  loo."  Another  gentle- 
man, who  lived  apart  from  his  wife,  on 
reasonable  suspicion  of  her  infiddity, 
dreamt  that  a  former  mistress  csme  to 
him  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and 
telling  him  that  his  wife  was  dead, 
ofifered  herself  to  his  embraces,  and 
was  not  repulsed.  ''  When  he  found 
it  was  all  a  dream,  he  waa  ezceediq^y 
afflicted,  and  ImAed  upon  himadf  as 
really  guilty  as  if  he  had  been  awake, 
and  I  cannoi  «ay  but  he  had  wme  retk^ 
ton!*  De  Foe  adds,  that  he  could 
give  an  instance  of  another  person 
whom  the  devil  haunted  in  like  man- 
ner, "  and  that  sometimes  he  was  pre* 
vailed  on  to  consent,  but  always  hap- 
pily prevented  by  waking  in  time — ^but 
the  person  is  too  much  known  to  al- 
low the  ferther  description  of  it  with- 
out his  consent."  Surely  De  Foe  is 
here  rather  too  stem  a  moralist.  Only 
a  few  nights  ago;,  we  dreamt  that  we 
drunk  up  all  the  water  in  the  reservoir 
on  Uie  Castle  Hill,  from  the  pure  love 
of  mischief— though.  Goodness  knows, 
that  in  our  waking  hours,  we  delight 
to  think  of  the  many  thousand  tea- 
kettles boiling  away  of  an  evening  in 
this  dty ;  and  that,  for  our  own  taste, 
a  very  small  Quantity  of  water  doth  in 
in  general  suffice. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  been 
amused  with  our  account  of  this  cu- 
rious volume  are  referred  to  it  for  a 
great  deal  ^i  very  odd  matter,  which 
we  have  no  room  to  abridge*  We  re- 
commend to  their  especial  attention  a 
chapter  on  die  many  strange  incon- 
veniences and  ill  consequences  which 
would  attend  us  in  this  world,  if  the 
souls  of  men  and  women,  unembodied 
and- departed,  were  at  libertv  to  vi- 
sit the  earth,  firom  which  they  had 
been  dismissed,  and  to  concern  them- 
selves about  human  afikirs,  either 
such  as  had  been  their  own,  or  be- 
longed to  other  people.  He  proves 
that  such  a  system  would  never  do  in 
practice— and  that  the  belief  of  it  is 
quite  untenable  by  a  person  of  sound 
understanding.  A  person  of  sound 
understanding  will  not  hold  such  a 
creed— but  is  satisfied  with  believing 
in  spirits  from  the  *^  vast  land  of  no- 
where," and  in  the  peregrinations  of 
the  evil  one,  whose  whole  life  on  earth 
is  one  continued  masquerade. 
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Wx  dp  not  remember  any  period»  no* 
ezeeptiog  eren  the  darkest  or  the 
Wf^teat  oneiof  the  kite  waE«  in  whtdi 
die  proepecta  and  oonditioB  of  our 
covjUry  were  repreieiited  in  more  op* 
poake  poinis  of  view  hjr  the  sealotg  of 
political  pattianahip  tliaii  in  the  pie- 
aeaL  It  Mipean  to  ua»  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  adhepeln  of  Govem- 
Bfenty  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  £ur  the 

rter  part  of  its  ancient  enemiea  on 
others  take  and  expreaa  at  this 
moment  aooh  views  of  the  siuiation  of 
this  great  enqure,  aa  eould  not  fiul  to 
«KGile  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  derir* 
aim^  aiaoa  we  moat  my  so,  in  the 
bsemt  of  any  unconoemed  and  impar* 
iMsi  toeigner,  who  might  have  enjoy- 
ed any  tolerable  opportunity  of  nuJaiq; 
himself  aoquaioted  with  the  real  eha^ 
noter  of  thia  nation— above  all,  of  any 
one  who  had  surveyed  with  a  diligent 
aye  the  mantfcstationaof  natumal  mel- 
ing  evoked  and  maintained  among  us 
with  so  much  beautiful  seal  and  per- 
aeverance  during  those  years  of  dread 
and  pesil  fiNmi  which  England  and 
Enrope  have  ao  reoentlv  escaped.  And 
ye^  different  aa  are  tne  opitiions  cir- 
aniated,  and  diflbsent  or  rather  dia^ 
metrically  oj^ioaite  as  sre.  the  wishes 
entertained,  there  is  no  doubt  both 
the  great  parties  sne  agreed  so  far 
(more  than  they  have  used  to  agree 
on  any  aul^t  wiiatevec^,  in  thinking 
that  something  must  be  aone,  and  that 
apeedily,  to  rid  ua  from  this  nuisance 
of  mere  plebeian  insolence  snd  piofli^ 

rr,  which  has  been  gaining  strength 
the  last  two.  or  three  years^-and 
which  would  appear  to  have  now  ar» 
lived  at  such  a  measure  of  audacity,  as 
to  render  silence  and  ftrbevanoe  on 
die  part  of  Government  no  longer 
possibly  even  were  these  things  de- 
sirable in  themselves.  Whatever  one 
mav  suspect  of  the  hiddett  purposes 
and  mouves  of  some  of  those  whose 
voices  have  been  Hfled  up  against  the 
poUticsl  and  religious  blasphemies 
of  the  lower  order  of  demagogues— it 
is  at  all  events  comfortable  to  see,  that 
those  miscreants  are  left  without  any 
visible  or  avowed  protection  from  any 
whose  protection  could  be  entitled 
to  the  smallest  respect    At  the  same 


time,howeverj  we  ought  to  guard  our« 
adves  against  giving  too  implicit  cen- 
iidenoe  to  the  ihir  professions  of  those 
whose  previous  history  has  entailad 
snspioion  on.  them  as  a  birthrif^it— 
who  were  the  enemies,  not  the  fricnds» 
of  their  oountry  during  all  her  fermer 
times  of  dengsp— and  who  can  thera- 
fi)Ke  have  no  just  reason  to  complain 
although  that  country  preserves  some 
jealousy  of  them  now  and  hereafter, 
both  in  daya  of  evil  and  in  days  of 
good. 

As  to  the  danoer,  the  existence  of 
whickis  sdmowledged  on  all  hands, 
but  the  immediate  extent  of  whidi  is 
studiousljT  magnified  by  people  who 
would  fiun  turn  it  and  every  thing 
dee  to.  dieir  own  advantage-— we 
think  those  who  have  redly  studied 
the  history  and  the  character  of  this 
countnr  will  have  no  difficulty  in  see- 
ing, that  it  is  in  our  own  nands  to 
make  it  either  small  or  grea^  by  the 
manner  in  which  we  choose  to  nMet 
and  combat  it.  The  danger  is  greal^ 
if  England  be  &lse  to  her  saetent  dii^ 
lacter; — it  is  small— 4t  is  nothing— if 
she  remain  true  to  herself.  The  dan« 
ger  consists  in  the  existence  of  a  spirit 
whidi  is  esflentiaily  at  variance  with 
every  part  of  the  old  spirit  of  our 
country— ^d  wbich^  therefore,  must 
be  put  down,  not  by  any  fanciful.  di> 
vioea  of  novelty — but  by  a  summoning 
up  and  atrengtbening  of  that  nery 
spirit  agaiost  which  its  war  has  been 
proclaimed,  Aiud  our  diief  complaint 
agdnst  the  more  important  enemies  of 
administration  at  this  erids  is,  their 
neglecting  the  opportunity  now  afibrd«i 
ed  them  of  shewing,  for  oqcBj  some- 
thing like  a  truly  £ng^  superiority 
to  selfish  views— end  coming  forward 
with  heart  and  hand  to  assist  those 
who  see  actually  at  the  head  of  afiir% 
in  represdng,  by  the  only  means  wbich 
their  conscience  must  tell  tbcoi  can 
be  efiectual  ones,  a  apirit  and  a  danger 
which,  even  by  their  own  oonfesdon* 
do  not  thresten  partiea  or  party-prin* 
ciple^  but  the  laud  itself,  and  all  the 
oM  principles  avowed  and  cherished 
in  common  by  all  the  old  parties  in 
the  land. 

Here,  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding 
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an  tiie  late  miserable  exhibitieiw  in 
the  western  counties^  it  is  as  yet  in  no 
main's  newer  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
the  ftiU  and  living  pmofii  of  the  ae^ 
pnvilTofthisspinty  whose  luxuriant 
growth,  throughout  many  of  the  wid« 
est  districts  In  Emrland,  has  fat  these 
several  years  past  formed  the  continual 
snmect  of  lamentation  to  the  wise  and 
the  good.     We  have  been  often  re» 
proacned  by  our  ndghbours  with  be* 
mg  a  cold  and  a  slow  people— it  is 
wdl  at  least  if  it  be  w,  that  neither 
our  slowness  nor  our  coldness  desert 
us  when  we  are  addressed  by  the  vdoB 
of  seduction.    Spatking  hugely^  how- 
erer,  the  people  of  Soothmd  are  nei-* 
ther  alow  of  perception  nor  cold  of 
temperament — ^but  there  is  that  about 
them  which  renders  them  averse  to 
losing  sight  of  what  they  have  once 
peroeivedy  and  slighting,  or  contemn** 
mg,  or  discarding,  what  they  have 
once  felt  and  loved.    The  opinions, 
moreover,  and  the  feelingB  which  have 
of  late  been  moat  grievously  assaulted 
among  us,  have'resisted  heretofore  the 
attacka  of  &r  more  dangerous  enemies 
than  any  with  whom  our  people  are 
now,  for  the  first  time,  called  upon  to 
contend.    For  nearlv  half  a  century 
the  tone  of  our  popular  philosophy  has 
been  at  open  war  with  our  national 
jbith ;  and  for  the  laat  twenty  years 
ear  popular  literature  has  been  ahnoet 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  set4>f  men, 
who  have,  with  the  most  unrelent* 
log  perseverance,  devoted  powerfbl  ta- 
lents to  the  destruction  of  the  national 
diazacter,  in  regard  to  both  relkion 
and  politics.    And  yet  how  smaQ  is 
the  impression  which  has  been  made 
on  the  broad  face  of  Scottish  mind  and 
Soottislr  feeling,  by  all  the  efibrts  of 
tiiese  men — ^by  all  their  cunning  in 
the  dioice^  and  all  their  skiliUoess  in 
the  use  of  their  weapons.    In  some  of 
our  towns,  indeed,  and,  above  all,  in 
this  dty,  they  have  reared  and  foster- 
ed  a  small  race  of  pun  vand  shallow  pre- 
tcndcrs    by  whose  ciBmonms  tongues 
their  w^histries  are  echoed  till  every 
ear  ia  disgusted  with  them— by  whose 
stnpiditv  they  are  continuallv  disgrae- 
ed«~ana  in  whose  utter  ana  hopeleas 
imbecility  they  can  scarcely  fial  to 
foresee  the  near  extinction  of  the  whole 
of  4hat  nn^ongenkd  tribe  of  thoughts 
and  sentiments  which  it  has  cost  them- 
selves so  much  labour  to  introduce 
upon  the  soil  of  Scotland.    But  look 
abroad  over  the  wide  and  healthful  sur- 
Vol.  VI. 
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foee  of  the  land^-and  see  upon  what 
ungrateftd  iearth  the  evil  seed  has  fol* 
len— 4iow  stunted,  and  dmurflsh,  and 
deserted  are  the  few  miaerable  diooia 
that  have  eprpng  up-^how  they  hove 
pined  and  dwindled  beneath  that  keen 
and  vigorooa  air  which  they  want 
power  to  contaminate  with. their  own 
sisUy  breath*-*how  they  are  ofai« 
shadowed  and  killed  on  every  side  by 
the  true  sted&st  children  of  die  soil-*^ 
pale,  sapless,  and  pitfalcso  doomed,  in  ^ 
their  inevitable  deny,  to  ftunish  only 
new  food  and  strength  to  that  which 
it  was  their  evil  ambition'  to  extermi* 
nate.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
done,  by  artful  and  able  men,  to  make 
them  ashamed  of  the  inheritance  of 
their  fathers^  the  people  of  Sootlsnd 
have  adhered  with  pride  and  aflfectioii 
to  that  inheritance;  and  it  may  he 
doubted  whether  one  hundredth  pari 
of  our  population  is  at  this  moment  a 
whit  less  loyal  or  less  relkious  than  it 
would  have  been,  although  neither  M» 
Jeffiey  nor  any  of  «his  brethren  had 
ever  admitted  either  Disloyalty  or  In- 
fidelity into  the  number  of  thev  cUait« 
age.  After  witnessing  the  total  foi** 
Ivoe  of  these  giants,  and  all  their  at^ 
tempto,  ia  it  to  be  wondened  at  that  we 
are  slow  in  bringing  ourselves  to  en* 
tertain  any  serious  ounrehensiona  con* 
corning  the  issue  or  a  warfore  essen* 
dally  and  in  spirit  akin  to  tfaeir's-^ 
waged  by  Black  Dwarfs  and  Yellow 
Dwarfis,  and  aided  with  all  the  philoaot 
phical  artillery  of  peripatetic  w^|leni 
and  stoical  steam-engin^men.  Wie 
can  never  be  expected  to  receive  the 
plans  of  our  Utoinaa  from  the  medit** 
tive  heads  of  Anderston  and  the  Gal- 
ton — ^nor  to  submit  the  old  broad 
doth  of  our  prejudices  to  be  tambour-* 
ed  and  cmen-sdtobed  aa  may  seem  good 
to  the  ftudfUl  fingers  of  a  PalsUnF 
muslin-weaver.  Neither  is  it  at  all 
likely  that  the  oolliera.of  Camlacfaie 
shall  succeed  in  undermining  that  edi- 
fice white  rocky  foundations  have  an 
long  baffled  the  zeal  of  the  *'  wee 
reekit  deil*"  himself,  and. the  whole  of 
his  pioneering  Pandemonium. 

We  have  no  wish  to  carry  the  thipg 
too  fax ;— but,  in  solemn  sadness,  we 
do  think  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we 
have  been  alluding;  must,  in  secret* 
have  some  very  disagreeable  misgiv- 
ings of  mind  when  they  see  the  style 
in  which  so  many  of  their  own  most 
favourite  dqgmas  have  been  adopted 
by  the  present  blind  and  deapicable 
8D 
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miwe$  to  be  wmiiMr  ftr  ''  the  phu 
iMopkkal  wirld,''^to  «ie  an  old 
^kttUe  ci  their  own)  we  csn  rap* 
poee  tiMm  to  hwe  proceeded  in  thor 
Ink  with  aome  little  aelf^eemnlacency 
«-4mt  now  that  they  have  tend  of 
whom  tUa  philoiophieal  world  conaiata, 
we  MaUy  hqie  and  tmat  thej  begin  to 
heheartuyttBhaaMdofthemaelfea.  Do 
^  they  ever  aak  diemielvea  rinoerely 
what  it  ia  that  they  have  been  wishing 
to  bring  about  by  thefar  twenty  yean 
work  of  wit  ?  They  can  at  leaat  have 
no  diActtlty  in  seeing  what  tliey  have 
aaaialed  to  bring  about  If  they 
go  to  any  of  the  Glasgow  or  Paidey 
reform  meetinn,  their  ears  are  sure  to 
be  regaled  witti  the  erambe  reeocta  of 
their  own  delicate  and  metaphysical 
aneera,  served  up  in  all  the  gaudy  oo* 
kmn  of  imagery  and  aimilitude  which 
the  glowing  knaflinations  of  thoee 
deeply  read  and  dbeply  thinkinff  me- 
dianiea  can  suggest.  Their  eiegmt 
dhitribea  concerning  the  vices  of 
prieatorafty  And  a  broad  echo  in  the 
Camlaohie  orator's  sarcastic  phraae 
of  "  NorUn  Tam"»— and  their  pro- 
Iband  speeulatiena  on  Hume's  doc- 
trine of  mirades,  and  their  beautifVil 
calaloMe  of  «'  the  Holy  Plaoea/t  aie 
gmoemlly  terminated  by  the  same  ao- 
eompUahed  person's  oonsolatosy  asser- 
tkNii  that  *^  many  deluatons  have  had 
Aeirdaiyr  These,  and  the  many  ai- 
milar  eKpreeaiona  vihich  they  may  meet 
with  in  all  the  aooounta  of  ihoae  aa- 
aemblagea»  must  satiaiy  them  that,  al- 
tiiough  ^  erop  haa  fiuled,  a  few  <^ 
their  handftila  at  leaat  have  taken  effbot 
—but  it  ia  possible  that  the  appearance 
of  Alia  strong  produoe  may  have  some- 
thing to  disotose  as  well  as  to  gratify 
diem,  andthat^  upon  the  whole,  thie 
Bortheni  phikaophers  would  have  been 
aa  well  eontenled  although  thdr  dog- 
naa  had  nevo^  been  e&pMed  to  the  de- 
lisiott  ef  dieir  eeunlrymai  in\he  lan- 
guage of  the  loom-shon.  But  what- 
ever may  have  bcA  the  mixture  of 
fteliaga  with  v4iidi  theae  gentlemen 
kave  centcmnlated  aome  late  sayiiq;s 
and  dehigs  of  those  who  msfkre  to  be 
thttr  adtaenla)  we  suppose,  on  the 
whale,  Ihoe  haa  been  no  great  mix- 
ture in  te  ftdii^  with  wludk  the 
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rtet  of  the  werld  hn^  on  Ihii 
abn,  oontempaated  thenaelvea* 

They,  and  a  krse  prawtion  of  the 
party  to  whieh  they  belang,  have  aa* 
anredly  loat  a  noble  opiMMrUinity  §ott 
redeeming  aome  share  of  their  cndii 
in  the  eves  of  their  oounttymen.  But 
the  trutti  is,  they  were  deceived  by 
the  gradual  nature  of  the  encroadN 
menta  which  now  they  cannot  in  aa* 
riousness  avoid  deploring— end  hav* 
ing  been  ao  fiir  committed  by  the  ma* 
lenient  seal  of  their  own  inftrior  in«» 
atruments  and  organs,  they  have  fbcmd 
it  very  difficult  to  seize  on  any  ftaai* 
ble  pretence  for  stopping  riioit  in  a 
race  of  which  they  cannot  be  other* 
wise  than  ashamed.  It  is  thus  that 
folly    inflicts  its  own    chaatiaement 

Tn  itself— -and  that  short-sigfat* 
men  are  so  often  found  enga^  in 
ciigging  the  pit  over  which  their  own 
feet  are  destined  to  stumble. 

Mudi,  however,  aa  we  have  been 
diatressed  widi  what  has  just  oeeuned 
in  some  of  the  manufactnmig  diatricta 
of  Scotknd— and  still  more  with  the 
airport  which  unwittingly,  perhaps  in 
a  great  measure,  has  heea  aflbrded  to 
the  actors  in  these  diagraeeful  scenea 
hj  the  conduct  at  some  of  their  anpo* 
nors  among  us— it  is  still  in  England 
alone  that  me  evil  has  really  attained 
to  a  tragical  pitch  of  aerioii8ness«-«nd 
h  is  in  like  msnner  in  the  diaiaderaf 
the  people  <^Bn£^nd  that  vpekifdcte 
the  sure  and  peinfeot  ssftguard  againat 
this  tragedy  being  brou^t  to  a  eatan* 
tiofkhe  as  melanaiolT  aa  thoae  l&m  ao- 
^[uainted  vridi  mat  charaoaer  might  be 
inclined  to  angur  from  its  oQmnienee« 
meats.  We  are  afraid,  twrnnateasi* 
fess,  of  nothing  so  much  in  this  whole 
matter  aa  of  any  unworthy  dhlruaUhki 
ness  bring  allowed  togoabread  and  gain 
gvonnd--an7  fear  beeondng  praanJent 
among  thoae  who  oontemphite  the  aigna 
ef  the  timea,  leat  the  days  of  : 
confidence  in  national  cfai 
ahantaohe  at  an  end— ei, 
lest  the  meana  and  the  dcmentao^  aetf- 
vindicatMn  were  no  longer  to  beftwsd 
aurriy  and  abundantly  in  tfaevcry  heart 
of  that  miflhty  population,  a  part  af 
which  haa  been  and  is  ao  grirvaoriy 
drinded.  The  gvcntness  of  theaon- 
trsat  exMbhed  to  the  ^ca  of  any  t»* 
Mea  fkum  dieMghhonr- 
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bMdof  MaMhMMr,  ftr 
any  of  the  qaiet  skirtri  of  the  May 
count  J  in  which  tiut  town  is  ntuati* 
cd>  might  he  enough  to  convince  him 
ihAt  each  fears  were  groondlen.  Coai« 
pning  the  artifidfll  fever  and  raadneai 
of  the  disafiected  district  with  the 
eidm  natunl  iice  of  things,  as  it  used 
to  he  every  where,  and  as  it  still  am« 
tinues  to  be  ao  near  the  very  atino»« 
phere  of  the  poison— one  shonld  think 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  not  to 
&el  thftt  the  evil  will,  ere  long,  core 
itself--or  rather  that  the  surrounding 
good  wi4,  ere  long/overoome  and  ez« 
tinguish  il^-as  the  wide  breath  of  hesN 
▼ca  soon  scatters  into  nothing  the 
heavy  and  stifling  airs  that  spread 
death  and  destruction  for  a  moment 
around  the  surface  of  some  newly 
apened  dungeon  of  pestilence.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  heaven  or  iii  the  soul 
of  England,  that  can  ever  be  made  ef- 
fieetuaUy  to  harmonise  with  the  vile 
apirit  that  has  of  1s|b  been  permitted 
to  go  forth  and  poUute  a  portion  of  the 
aoil  thai  is  their  birth-right.  The 
▼cry  essence  of  that  spirit  is  all  afiec-» 
tation.  They  may  talk  as  much  as 
they  wili«bottt  feelings  that  have  been 
xoosed,  and  principle  that  have  been 
unwanted ;— the  truth  is,  that  no  prin- 
ciple at  all  has  had  any  part  in  these 
uofinrtunate  transactions— for  without 
aome  knowledge,  there  can  be  no  prin« 
dple^  and  one  cannot  read  a  line  of 
any  of  the  odious  nublications  circulat- 
ed among  the  deluded  orders  o£  our 
people,  without  seeing  that  knowledge, 
either  -among  them  or  their  chosen 
teachers,  there  is  none.  And  as  to 
leelings,  those  that  have  been  called 
oat,  and  exhibited  on  these  unhappy 
occasions,  are  all  base,  selfish,  and 
mean  feelings-HAd  such,  we  never 
can  be  persuaded^  are  those  that  enter 
with  true  power  and  predominance  in- 
to the  characters  of  any  considerable 
dasses  of  our  people.  It  is  not  in  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen — certainly  not 
of  any  wide  spread  d^  of  English- 
men— everlo  remain  long  insensible  to 
the  influence  of  those  better  feelings 
which  God  snd  Nature  have  implant^ 
In  their  breasts  as  the  antidotes  of  that 
corruption  in  which  we  are  all  par- 
takers. We  can  understand-— we  can 
believe  any  thing  of  the  momentary 
vmlence  oi  Enghsh  minds,  seduced, 
and  deceived,  and  deluded  by  the 
arta  of  base  ignoUe  creatures,  that 
are  skilful  in  flattering  them— but 
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tmkn  we  hava  tolallt  noMaea  the 
materials  of  which   these  minds  arb 
composed,  there  is  thaiin  them  which 
will  soon  make  them  feel  dismtis&et 
tion  with  ithemselves,  and  contempt 
fer  their  deceivers— when  cmly  a  ht-i 
tie  time  has  brought  with  it  a  little 
coolness — and  bku  and  tlnngs  be^ot 
to  be  suJrveyed  once  more  with  tiid 
same  eyes  that  had  of  old  'been  aa- 
customed  to  survey  them.    The  ela<* 
mours  of  public  meetings    the  noise;,  ^ 
and  the  music,  and  the  dissenanee— 
and  the  brawlkigs  of  orators  and  the 
applaUaes  of  miutitiides— and  the  se* 
l^iaity  of  processions,  and  the  intoiii* 
cation  of  huaass— all  these  things  ni^ 
for  a  time  appesr  to  awaken  new  life 
and  new  delighb— and  miezpected  im«i 
portance— and  unexpected  triumph>-» 
but  when  the  poor  man  that  has  par« 
taken  in  all  these  elements  of  phreniy 
returns  home  weary,  and  in  uimixAe, 
firom  the  very  strength  of  their  exctt&« 
menfr— and  meditates  with  himself  m* 
on  his  feverish  pillow — and  cslls  up  to 
liimself  the  peacefiil   slumbers   that 
visited  him  there,  before  he  had  ever 
heard  of  the  nameof  Reform^^or,  per* 
haps,  the  peaeeftd  memories  of  those 
that  died  on  that  very  pillow,  in  hnnn 
ble  virtue  and  humble  hai^ness,  in 
days  when  none  around  him  had  ever 
heard  it— when  he  contrasts  the  glare 
and  tumult  that  has  berai  <i«i««M«g  hia 
own   imagination,    vrith    the    quiet 
thoughts  of  comfhrt  and  repose  that 
fed  the  spirit  of  his  fathers,  and  with 
which  his  e#n  ytmng  spirit  also  was 
fed  and  nurtured— is  it  possible  that  he 
should  be  without  some  salutary  sus- 
picions of  others,  and  some  salutary 
fbars  for  himsdf-^that  he  should  not 
feel  he  has  been  among  scenes  that 
were  strange  to  his  nature,  and  among 
men  with  whom  he  had  nothing  to  do 
'—that  he  should  not  shudder  over  the 
blasphemies  that  have  been  ringing  in 
his  ears— and  remember,  mUk  some* 
thing  of  atemorsefhl  tenderness,  how  he 
Was  tau^t  to  bless  God  and  honour  the 
King,  every  evening  before  he  wasper« 
mitted  to  sink  into  the  innocent  slum- 
bers of  childhood  P 

There  is  no  national  character  in  the 
world  into  which  the  love  of  that 
which  is  OLD  enters  so  deeply,  as  into 
that  of  the  English.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  in  the  conscience  and  in 
the  memory  of  Englishmen,  the  idea 
of  that  which  is  old  is  associated  indis- 
scdubly,  in  spite  of  all  the  aupeifldal 
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■epomtioii  whidi  temponr;  dRaim  and 
dttiuloDs  may  work,  with  the  idea  ei 
that  which  is  pure,  and  good,  and  hap- 
py. The  Native  of  almost  any  other 
oountry  in  the  world  is  tempted  by 
prospects  of  wealth,  or  the  possession  of 
security,  to  establish  his  home  on  a 
soil  that  is  foreign  to  him — ^but  the 
lowest  Englishman  is  haunted,  where* 
ever  he  nay  be,  by  the  memory  of  his 
own  early  yesrs,  and  can  never  bring 
himself  to  give  up  the  hope  of  laying 
his  bones  at  last  beneath  the  same  sod 
that  covers  those  whose  prayers  and 
bkssingB  sanctified  and  sublimed  their 
happiness.  The  idea  of  parting  with 
any  thing  that  belongs  to  him  as  an 
Englishman,  is  the  most  painftil  one 
that  comes  into  the  mind  of  an  English* 
man.  His  native  soil  is  only  one  of 
these  things^his  liberty  is  another, 
and  at  least  as  dear  a  thmg'^-but  not 
lesftdear  than  either  is  the  faith  of  his 
ancestor»-«nd  with  that  &ith,  thank 
God,  the  lovalty  of  his  ancestors  is 
blended^-*botn  in  its  own  essence, 
and,  in  his  imagination — as  never 
fidth  and  loyalty  were  before  united. 
In  the  heat  and  recklessness  of  youth 
and  youthftd  passions  he  may  fcnget 
for  a  season  both  the  soil  that  gave 
him  birth,  and  all  that  gives  honour 
and  nobility  to  that  beautifU  soil — 
but  when  he  feels  himself  declining  in- 
to the  vale  of  years,  the  recollection  of 
those  old  things  enters  into  his  spirit 
as  a  passion,  and  revives  and  supplants 
in  its  turn  all  the  noisier  passions  that 
have  before  obscured  and  weakened  it. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  de* 
lighiftd  in  the  nature  of  those  feelings 
with  which  an  old  Englishman<-H>f 
whatever  rank  ^regards  the  well- 
known  face  of  his  country.  He  feels 
the  pride  of  possession  in  every  tree 
that  throws  its  shadow  upon  tibe  field 
where  he  has  sported  in  his  vouth— * 
he  worships  the  stream  in  wnich  he 
bathed— 4ie  worships  the  my  and 
mouldering  stones  of  the  church,  in 
which  he  first  heard  that  sweet  and 
holy  music  with  which  ti^e  notions  of 
parental  and  ancestral  piety  are  re* 
verently  mingled.  But  theie  are  mo- 
ments, and  these  neither  few  nor  fleet- 
ing, in  which  the  youngest  of  us  sre 
old— in  which  we  look  forward  to 
those  sober  years,  not  with  fear  or  re- 
luctance, but  with  a  calm  and  sted- 
ftst,  even  with  a  hoping  eye— shaping 
to  ourselves,  with  a  dkn  and  pensive 
Mtisittction,  tho  feelings  with  whieh 


we  shall  contemplate^  tlie  approach  of 
tot^  rest,  after  all  the  fire  tnat  is  in 
our  own  bosoms  shall  have  been  chaa- 
tened  and  subdued— and  the  plentiflil 
experience  of  life  shall  have  reconciled 
us  to  seeking  in  the  silence  of  the 
grave  our  rerage  from  all  its  griefin— 
on  repose  from  all  its  pleasures.  In 
such  moments  we  forget  fisr  the  time 
the  point  for  which  we  are  looking, 
and  hve  more  than  half  as  if  we  had 
really  reached  that  to  which  our  looks 
are  directed.  In  such  momenH  Ibr 
they  visit  us  all— with  what  pain,  tfid 
fear,  and  disgust  must  those  who  have 
been  seduced  into  partaking  of  the  po- 
pular phrenaies  of  these  days,  eontem* 
plate  the  thoughts  and  feeungs,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  actions,  wiSi  which 
they  ha?e  become  involved?  The 
huiry  of  busy  life— the  tumults  of  die 
eye  and  the  ear«— these  may,  indeed,  re* 
turn  and  effiice  the  delicate  impresaioii 
of  those  more  hidden  and  mysteriona 
moments :  but  th^  also  in  their  turn 
will  come  back ;— and  ere  long,  surely, 
the  heart  that  is  not  totally  corrupted 
will  find  and  say  to  itself  in  whicn  of 
these  moments  its  communion  with  it* 
self  has  been  most  true  and  sincere-— 
in  which  of  them  the  nobler  nature  of 
the  man  has  been  most  consulted-— 
in  which  of  them  his  nobler  aspirations 
have  been  most  gratified.  In  spite, 
too,  of  all  the  errora  and  conuptiona 
which  have  been  gaining  ground  a* 
mong  some  parts  of  the  population  of 
these  realms,  who  can  doubt  that  the 
lifis  and  the  manners  of  the  very  peo- 
ple that  have  been  most  to  blame,  and 
most  to  pity,  preserve  something  at 
least  of  their  oU  original  complexion 
of  purity  ?  It  is  not  merely  in  the  se- 
cret communings  of  the  man  with 
himself— it  is  in  alFthat  he  sees  and 
does  in  his  quieter  moments — ^in  the 
&oes  of  aU  that  surround  him  in  these 
moments^  and  in  their  wiser  wordfr*- 
that  we  are  sure  there  are  found  the 
elements  of  his  entire  regeneration.— 
An  Englishman  may  be  taught  lessons 
of  sedition  ana  impiety  in  a  street  or 
on  a  bighwav — ^but  wofhl,  indeed, 
must  be  the  cnange,  if  many  EngUsh* 
men  there  be,  who  mature  and 
repeat  these  Imous  by  the  side  of 
those  dd  hesrths,  that  used  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  lovers  of  far  different 
thoughts,  and  the  reciters  of  far  difier* 
ent  tales.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  think— to  believe  in  seriousness 
that  tha  spirit  which  would  find  com- 
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fbrt  or  o(»Mol«don  in  nek  employ- 
ment  has  really  atnick  a  deep  root  a- 
mong  the  people  of  oar  land-    Surely 
those  whose  conduct    would  l«id  to 
such  suspicions  are  hut  the  heedless 
tools  of  men  whom,  if  they  knew  them 
truly,  they  would  truly  despise — surely 
their  minds  are  but  the  floating  ha- 
bitations  of  thoughts    and    feelings 
wiiich  will  soon  l^  shaken  out  with 
repentance  and  loathing.    Surely  there 
is  enough  of  bkssed  matter  left,  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  corruption,  to 
saaetify  themselves — the  nation  itself 
will  and  must  remain  pure,  with  or 
without  them— from  hopeless  pollu- 
'  tions  and  permanent  abasement. 
We  are  troubled,  therefore,  but  not 
terrified  by  the  aspect  of  this  trying 
time.   It  is  a  time  to  be  looked  on  with 
grief—- with  indignation — ^but  not  at  all 
with  despair;  and  surely  the  conduct  of 
the  lar  wgreaterpart  of  thosewho  have 
troubled  it  is  a  thing  to  be  viewed  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger.    To  say  the 
truth  once  more,  the  worst  of  all  the 
features    in    the   present    convulsed 
countenance  of  the  affidrs  of  our  ooun- 
trv,  is,  to  our  mind,  the  behaviour  not 
of  the  Reformers,  but  of  the  Whigs. 
There  are  no  doubt  many,  very  many 
individual  adherents  of  that  Party  who 
have  behaved  nobly  and  well — ^but  as 
a  Fartr,  we  think  their  conduct  has 
eertainiv  been  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
name  tney  bear,  and  the  principles 
they  profess  to  inherit    The  worst  of 
it  is,  that  they  have  been  studious  in 
expressing  their  horror  for  the  mad- 
ness of  the  reforming  sect ;  and  ye^— 
such  is  the  clinging  meanness  of  hu- 
man nature^  or  rather  of  party  nature — 
in  the  nudst  of  these  very  expressions 
of  horror  they  have  been  lending  them- 
selves to  the  popular  outcry,  and  in- 
cteaaung,    by  every    means  in    their 
power,  die  mfficulties  of  the  bom  and 
chosen  guardians  of  the  state.    There 
is  no  party  in  England  that  so  openly 
acknowledges  the  services,  and  identi- 
fies itself  with  the  language  of  its 
party  prints,  as  that  of  the  Whigs. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  ii^ustice  in 
hdding  them,  as  a  Party,  responsible 
for    the     tenor    of    the     language 
used   by    all  their   fuints   through- 
out  the  last    two  or  three  months 
of  popular  excitement  and  phrenzy. 
That  language  has  not  been  the  lan- 
guage either  of  temperate  rebuke,  or 
of  sober  reason,  or  of  manly  and  in- 
dignant contempt    They  have  indeed 


disavowed  all  partfdpatlon  in  the  more 
violent  heresies,  political  and  religious, 
which  have  been  preached  by  the  pro- 
fessed organs  of  Hunt  and  his  miser- 
able crew.  But  it  is  quite  easy  to  see, 
that  i£  thpy  really  wished  to  discounte- 
nance— ^to  annihilate  that  vile  crew  and 
aU  their  heresies — ^the  business  of  thja 
party  was  to  have  laid  aside  for  a  time 
all  their  own  little  points  of  party  dis- 
agreement*—and  to  do  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  strengdien  the  hands  of 
that  administration,  the  displacement 
of  which,  at  such  a  moment  as  the 
present,  they  well  know  could  not  fail 
to  add  confusion  to  confusion,  and 
weakness  to  weakness,  in  a  way  which 
neither  theirs,  nor  any  odier  party, 
might  soon  have  it  in  their  power  to 
repair.  They  have  not  done  tnis— but 
they  have  all  along  continued  encour« 
aging  the  disafiected  in  what  they  them- 
selves must  be  conscious  is  one  of- the 
most  absurd  of  all  their  errors,  viz.— > 
the  belief  that  a  great  part  of  the  mi- 
sery which  has  befallen  some  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  is  owing  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  present  ministry— 
they  have  all  along  been  crying  out  to 
the  reformers — ^not,  "  you  are  utterly 
in  the  wrong — ^you  are  the  enemies 
of  your  country — and  we  and  all  true 
lovers  of  our  country  despise  you" — 
but,  '^  stop,  the  time  is  not  come  yet 
for  your  proposab  to  be  heard  with  ad- 
vantage. The  first  thing  is  to  displace 
the  ministry,  and  put  us  in  their  stead  ; 
and  then  will  come  the  time  when  all 
proposals  will  be  listened  and  attend- 
ed to  by  men  sincerely  anxious  to  do 
that  which  is  right — ^by  true  friends 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  like  your- 
selves." We  appeal  to  the  Whiga 
themselves,  whether  such  has  not  beat 
the  constant  cry  of  their  journals — we 
appeal  to  their  consciences,  whether 
wilful  and  malicious  fidsehood  be  not 
at  the  bottom  of  that  cry — whether 
they  are  not  sensible  to  their  own 
souls,  that  by  using  it  they  have  shewn 
themselves  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  strength  of  those  whom  they 
dare  scarcely  deny  to  be  traitors— whe- 
ther, in  one  word,  they  have  not  con« 
fessed  themselves  on  this  occasion  to 
be,  not  the  lovers  of  their  country  and 
its  peace,  but  the  lovers  of  power  and 
place,  in  such  a  way  as  no  body  of 
English  politicians  ever  had  the  hardi- 
hood or  the  impudence  to  confess 
themselves  before. 
But  Parliament  is  about  to  assemo 
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bk— <nd  it  19  there  that  fbe  trae  ap- 
peal, in  regard  to  their  character,  must 
soon  be  made  to  the  eollectiye  wisdom 
of  die  nation.  The  statements  which 
^e  ministers  of  the  crown  have  it  in 
their  power  to  lay  before  Parliament, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  compel  even  the 
Whigs  to  lend  them  their  support  in 
every  measure  that  is  judged  necessary 
for  securing  the  internal  peace  of  the 
country.  But  the  Whigs  will  find, 
unless  we  be  much  mistaken  indeed, 
that  this  support  of  theirs  will  come 
far  too  late  to  give  their  party  anv  ele- 
vation (and  it  had  need  of  much)  in 
the  general  mind  of  the  people.  Had 
they  come  forward  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  business,  their  manliness  and 
apparent  disinterestedness  might  in- 
deed have  founded  for  them  no  incon- 
siderable claims  to  respect,  in  regard 
to  any  matters  of  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion which  they  might  afterwards 
have  thought  fit  to  bring  forward. 
But  as  it  is,  the  case  will,  we  shrewd- 
ly suspect,  be  far  different ;  and  they 
will  find,  that  the  only  result  of  aU 
Uieir  manoeuvres  has  been  the  addition 
of  new  strength  and  security  to  an  ad- 
ministration, the  members  of  which — 
in  spite  of  aU  the  clamours  of  Reform- 
ers and  of  Whigs— have  as  yet  done 
nothing  to  lessen  their  origindly  great 
claims  on  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  better  part  of  the  nation. 

It  is,  we  know,  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  since  the  dark  days  of  the  Frendi 
Revolution,  there  has  been  no  period 
so  pregnant  with  danger— though,  in 
our  opinion,  none  need  tremble  for 
their  country  who  know  the  power  of 
its  knowledge  and  its  virtue.  Love, 
not  Fear,  is  the  prindple  that  must 
now  unite  together  all  ranks  of  society. 
We  stand  forward  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  order,  liberty,  and  religion, 
seeing  not  that  they  are  about  to  be 
overurown,  but  that  they  have  al- 
ready been  most  vilely  insulted.  We 
stand  fiorward  not  against  enemies 
whom  we  fear,  but  fi>r  friends  whom 
we  love.  The  Anarchist  and  the  A- 
theist  are  not  formidable  to  our  eyes ; 
but  the  Throne  which  they  would  over- 
turn is  dear  to  us,  and  the  Altar  which 
they  would  subvert  is  sacred.  High 
objects  must  not  be  contumelioudy 
IU)d  irreverently  assailed  even  by  the 


hands  of  the  impotent^they  who  do 
not  honour  the  King  muat  be  made  to 
respect  his  authority—- they  who  do 
not  fear  God  must  not  be  suffered  to 
blaspheme  his  most  Holy  Word. 

It  is  on  plain  principles  like  these, 
that  all  true  lovers  of  their  country 
ought  now  to  combine  in  one  body 
and  with  one  soul;  and  if  we  know 
any  thing  of  the  character  of  die  Br  • 
tish  people,  there  is  already  such  a 
magnificent,  invindblej^  and  irresisti- 
ble Combination.  T£ey  who  think 
that  nothing  more  is  exhibited,  in^ 
this  frowning  and  murmuring  popular 
commotion,  than  a  reasonable,  uid 
therefore  pardonable  dLBContent,  under 
the  hardships  which  the  people  snfier 
from  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  the 
pressure  of  taxation — these,  being  mea 
of  party,  will  be  men  of  partv  stUl ; 
and  considering  the  ministry  alone  to 
be  objects  of  danger  and  of  fear,  they 
will  seek  only  for  their  overthrow.  But 
they  who  know  that  the  great  Inti- 
mate principles  of  all  civil  government 
have  been  fiercely  and  wrathfully  de- 
nounced—and that  the  Bible  has  been 
hideously  trampled  under  bestial  feet 
— ^will  look  to  a  higher  aim,  and  will 
lay  aside  for  a  while  all  preference  ci 
men  and  of  measures,  tul  they  have 
seen  the  eternal  principles  of  morality 
and  religion  vindicated,  and  all  those 
glorious  sentiments  and  passions  whic& 
these  principles  inspire  into  a  nation's 
heart,  rescued  from  the  foul  pollution 
that  on  every  side  is  thrown  upon  them 
by  unhallowed  hands.  It  is  not  now 
who  is  a  Tory  ? — ^who  is  a  Whig  ?  But 
it  is,  who  is  a  Briton  ?— who  is  aChm- 
tian?  Thfi  honour  of  our  country, 
and  the  glory  of  our  God,  are  the  au- 
gust and  sacred  olrjeets  which  we  vow 
to  defend ;  and  if  there  be  any  virtue 
in  the  blood  either  of  our  heroes  or 
our  martyra— if  the  present  age  be  not 
lamentably  severed  by  some  invisible 
chasm  from  the  davs  of  old, — ^we  may 
rest  assured  that  tne  Nation  has  only 
to  lift  its  voice,  and  that  its  migestic 
thunder  will  drive,  with  fear  and 
trembling  into  their  hiding  places,  the 
scattered  hordes  of  anarchy  and  im- 
piety, who  are  now  vaunting  so  loudly 
and  so  fiercely,  unaware  of  the  irre- 
trievable ruin  that  is  about  to  ML  upon 
their  heads. 
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Werner* t  Geognoty.^The  splendid  geo- 
Icwical  dreams  ofBunon,  the  in^ious  spe- 
ciuattons  of  Hutton,  and  the  wild  and  not 
impoetical  mineralogical  fancies  of  the 
Gennaos,  induced  many  enthusiasts  to 
search  for  proofs  of  these  fiucinaUng  re« 
▼eries»  in  the  mountains  and  rocks  of  dif- 
ferent kndsL  Some  facts  were  in  this  way 
collected,  hut  still  geology  could  not  he 
said  to  exist  as  an  independent  branch  of 
natural  history.  It  was  first  elevated  to 
this  rank  by  the  investigations  of  Seussure 
and  Werner.— The  discoveries  of  Saussure 
were  numerous  and  important ;  and  those 
of  Werner  not  less  sOb  Werner  founded  the 
first  system  of  geognosyt  and  by  its  publi- 
cation i^ved  the  way  for  all  the  remarkable 
disooveiies  and  views  which  have  since  been 
made  in  Geology.— The  first  English  ac- 
count of  this  system,  was  that  published  in 
Edinbuigh  in  the  year  1808,  and  since  that 
period,  others  have  appeared  from  the  pens 
of  those  distinguished  pluloBopers,  Thomson 
smd  Murray.  We  have  just  learned  that 
DaubuissoDs  a  celebrated  pupil  of  Wemer*s, 
has  in  the  press,  a  work  on  iVemer^s  Geog- 
nosy, in  two  volumes  octavo,  of  which  we 
are  entitled  to  form  high  expectations. 

Comporative  Anatomy*^^Th6  seal  and 
axdour  displayed  in  the  study  of  comparative 
anatomy  in  several  of  the  universities  on  the 
Continent,  is  little  known,  and  certainly  very 
imperfectly  felt  in  the  anatomical  school  of 
Scotland.  Since  the  splendid  period  of  the 
great  Monroe^  this  most  important  of  all  the 
branches  of  natural  history  appears  to  have 
been  veiy  little  cultivated.  At  present  we 
have  too  much  of  the  trade  of  anatomy^  and 
too  little  of  its /i^UosqpAy.  Wehearofnonew 
diwoveries,  or  observations,  of  no  young  and 
rising  comparative  anatomists,  who,  en- 
thuriastically  devoted  to  their  sdenoe,  are 
actively  employed  in  tracing  out,  by  actual 
Investigations,  those  admirable  displays  of 
structure,  and  arrangement  ia  the  animal 
world*  which  must  in  the  course  of  time, 
reflect  so  much  light  on  physiology,  and 
confer  so  many  beocfits  on  medicine.-- We 
are  sure  this  state  of  an  invaluable  science 
cannot  long  exist— we  already  ahnost  feel 
that  there  are  rising  around  us,  in  this 
onnd  arena  of  philosophy,  a  host  of  young, 
dauntieas,  and  enthusiastic  anatomical  in- 
quiren,  who  will  establish  another  epoch, 
worthy  that  of  the  Momos. 

Theories  of  the  Earth^^It  is  now  a  gene- 
ral complaint  with  amateur  mineralogists, 
that  since  the  demolition  of  the  theory  of 
Hutton,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Nep- 
tunian views  of  De  Luc,  gedbgy  has  become 
dull  and  uninteresting.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, for  the  information  of  those  fire- 
side speculators,  that  thii^  are  not  in  so 
had  a  state,  for  only  a  few  days  ago  we  re- 
ceived three  volumes  octavo,  of  a  new  theory 


of  the  earth,  by  Brieslac  an  Italian,  which 
will  serve  for  a  time  aa^  tub  to  the  whale* 

Dr  Barclay  on  AnwuU  Life-^Di  Bar- 
day,  we  understand,  has  m  tiie  press, 
a  very  learned  and  curious  work,  on  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  animal  life.  It 
will,  we  trust,  dear  away  the  vast  load  of 
rubbish  with  which  this  beautiful  sulgect 
is  at  {>resait  encumbered.— It  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  that  although  the  phe- 
nomena and  laws  of  the  living  system,  are 
very  obvious  and  distinctiy  marked  by  na>« 
ture,  that  physiologists,  in  their  absurd 
tnxiety  to  appear  mvsterious  and  proh 
found,  have  abandoned  tiieir  own  iaacma- 
tinjp;  fidd  of  inquiry,  to  roam  in  the  unaaf 
tis&ctory  wilds  of  metaphysical  speculation. 

G^o'o^.^Professor  Jameson,  in  oppo- 
sition to  diose  minerdogists  who  assert  the 
mechanicd,  and  deny  the  chemicd  forma- 
tbn  of  quartz  rock  and  red  sand  stone,  has 
brought  forward  severd  proo&  in  favour 
of  tJ^  latter,  prindpally  trom  the  &cX  of 
granite,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  of 
chemicd  formation,  having  been  found  in 
repeated  instances  embedded  both  in  sand- 
stone and  quartz  rock,  wheie  all  must  have 
been  simultaneously  and  chemically  formed. 
This  is  at  variance  both  with  the  Neptunean 
and  Plutonian  theories ;  and  he  further 
urges,  that  granite  is  not  confined  to  one 
particular  species  of  rock,  but  occurs  ia 
severd,  being  not  of  earlier  formation  than 
all  other  rocks,  nor  of  newer  formation  than 
most  others,  but  very  often  a  contemporane- 
ous oystaUization  with  the  rock  in  which 
it  is  situated — New  Monthly  Magagine, 

SkuU  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce — A  few 
days  ago,  in  the  church  of  Dunfermline, 
the  grave  of  the  cdebrated  warrior  King 
Robert  the  Bruce  was  opened,  in  presence 
of  a  numerous  assemblage  of  men  of  rank 
and  sdence.  The  skull,  and  various  ^rts 
of  theskdeton,  were  in  astate  of  preservation : 
Now  that  the  opinions  of  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim  are  not  passed  over  as  mere  pieces  of 
quadLcry ,  the  curiosity  of  anatomi8t8,and  even 
of  the  public  in  generd,  w^s  excited  by  this 
invduable  opportunity  of  inspecting  and  ex- 
amining such  a  skull  as  that  of  Robert  the 
Bruce.  We  are  told,  that  severd  of  the 
propensities  of  this  great  man,  were  strongly 
es^uressed  in  the  eminences  of  the  skuU— in 
particular,  that  the  organ  of  combativeme 
was  the  most  prominent  of  the  whole.  ■ 
.  Brewtier^t  Optical  Minerahgy.-^^lit 
Brewster  has  ascertained  that  every  mineral 
spedes  has  distinct  and  beautifully  marked 
opticd  characters.  This  new  mode  of  de- 
termining minerds,  wliich  is  one  of  die 
most  vduable  discoveries  made  by  this  dis- 
tinguished philosopher,  will,  we  understand, 
form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  work  on 
crystallography,  now  preparing  for  publica- 
tion in  Edinburgli. 
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Mont  Bkmc^At  would  appear  from 
the  obMnratiens  of  Brochant,  that  this 
ooloflSUSf  hitherto  eonsidered  as  a  mass  of 
ffEamte,  contains  not  a  bed  of  that  rock, 
but  is  composed  of  a  mineral  aggregate, 
belonging  to  the  mica  formation. 

CaUm  HUL — It  would  appear  from  ob- 
servations contamed  in  the  Second  Number 
of  ^e  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
that  this  lull  is  principally  oompo^  of  fel- 
spar and  augite,  and  that  like  similar  xoda 
in  India,  contains  carbonaceous  matter»  not, 
it  is  true,  in  the  form  of  diamond,  but  in  a 
state  nearly  approaching  to  it 

Carrier  Pigeotu. — The  Flemish  papers 
have  recently  contained  accounts  of  the  late 
annual  oompetitbn  of  the  Society  of  Pigeon 
Fanciers  at  Antwerp.  On  this  occasioir,* 
thirty-two  pigeons,  with  the  word  Antvfrp 
marked  on  their  wings,  were  despatch^ 
fitom  the  above  city  to  lAmdon,  whence 
they  were  sent  back  with  answers,  thehr 
wings  being  previously  counter-marked  with 
the  word  London^  The  custom  of  training 
pigeons  to  convey  letters  from  one  place  to 
another,  is  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  East, 
but  particularlyin  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt 
The  Mogul  formerly  kept  a  vast  number 
of  pigeons  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
letters  on  occasions  when  extraordinary 
meed  was  necessary.  The  Pashas  of  the 
Porte  do  the  same.  They  fly  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  his  dominions  to  the  other.  By 
this    mode  of  conveyance  the  Consul  of 


lAUra^  and  ScimUific  Int^iUgence, 
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of  crumbling  serpenUne  rock,  wi&  loose 
Uodcs  of  limestone  ;  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  volcanic  production ;  no  tre- 
mor dT  the  earth,  no  noises ;  neither  stooesv 
nor  smoke,  nor  noxious  vapours  were  emit* 
ted  from  the  cavity,  but  a  brilliant  and  per- 
petual flame  issued  forth,  of  an  intense  heat, 
and  said  to  be  inexdnguishable  by  water ; 
the  remains  of  the  walls,  which  had  formerly 
been  built  near  the  spot,  were  scarcely  dis- 
coloured ;  and  trees,  brushwood,  and  weeds, 
grew  dose  to  this  little  crater,  if  so  it  nught 
be  called. 

Literature  encouraged  hy  the  Pasfia,-^ 
The  Pasha  of  Egypt,  say  the  Prendi 
savans,  has  become  an  object  of  universal 
notice.  His  name  abounds  in  our  jour- 
nals and  periodical  works.  He  sends 
agents  to  Europe  to  procure  artists,  manu- 
facturers, and  skilftil  workmen.  He  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  botany.  He  had  heazd 
lately  that  a  rich  amateur  of  Paris  possessed 
a  dnnamon  tree,  and  he  caused  it  to  be 
bought  at  an  enormous  pi  ice,  to  be  trans- 
ported  to  his  gardens  at  Alexandria.  It  is 
only  eight  days  since  he  had  sent  Co  him 
from  Paris  5  or  600  volumes. 

Bathing  tn  the  Dead  Sea, — It  is  well 
known  that  the  water  of  this  sea  is  saturated 
with  salt,  chiefly  muriate  of  magnesia,  and 
common  salt  Its  speciflc  gravity  is  1*211. 
Mr  Legh,  who  bathed  in  it  in  1B18,  informs 
us,  that  he  saw  several  shell-flsh  in  it,  not 
unlike  periwinkles.  The  account  which  he 
Alexandrettadailysendsdespatdies  to  Aleppo    gives  of  the  effects  of  bathing  is  singular. 


in  five  hours,  uough  couriers  occupy  a 
whole  day  in  proceeding  from  one  town  to 
the  other.  The  caravans  travelling  through 
Arabia,  maintain  communications  with  the 
Arab  sovereigns,  by  means  of  pigeons  with 
letters  fastened  under  their  wings.  These 
messengers  fly  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
and  return  with  fresh  speed  to  the  place 
where  they  have  been  reared.  They  are 
frequently  observed  Ijring  with  theur  backs 
on  the  sand,  with  their  bills  open  to  receive 
the  morning  dew,  and  recover  breath.  Pliny 
mentions,  that  pigeons  were  employed  to 
introduce  letters   into  Mutina  (Modena,) 


but  not  very  intdligible.  I  shall  give  it  in 
his  own  words.  **  Our  Arab  guides  had 
endeavoured  to  alarm  iw  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  bathing  in  these  pestiferous  wa- 
ters; but  we  made  the  experiment,  and 
found  that  though  two  of  our  party  were 
unable  to  swim,  they  were  buoyed  up  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner,  llie  sensation 
perceived  immediately  upon  dipping  was, 
that  we  had  lost  our  sight ;  and  any  part 
of  the  body  that  happened  to  be  excoriated 
smarted  excessivdy.  The  taste  of  the  water 
was  bitter  and  intolerably  saline.  From 
this  experiment  some  of  us  suflTered  a  good 


when  that  place   was  besieged    by  Mark    deal  of  inconvenience,  an  oil^  incrustation 


Antony.  They  were  also  employed  m 
1574,  at  the  siege  of  Harlem,  and  in  1775, 
at  that  of  Leyden.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
when  the  latter  siege  was  raised,  determine 
that  the  pigeons  should  be  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  and  that  at  their  death 
they  should  be  embalmed,  and  preserved  in 
the  town-house  as  a  perpetual  mark  of 
gratitude. 

Perpetual  ligJU  ofAdaUa, — On  the  eastern 
coastof  Lycia  and  the  western  shoreof  the  Gulf 
of  AdaUa,  a  flame  called  ffanar  is  seen  to  issue 
from  an  opening,  about  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter, in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  in  shape 
resembling  the  mouth  of  an  oven.  Captam 
Beaufort  of  the  royal  navy,  when  surveying 
this  part  of  the  coast  of  Karamania,  visited 
the  spot  This  moun^in,  like  that  of 
Cuchivano,  was  calcareous,  being  composed 


being  left  upon  the  body,  which  no  attempt 
at  washing  could  remove  for  some  time ; 
and  several  of  the  party  continued  to  lose 
portions  of  skin  for  many  successive  days.**— 
(Ibid.  p.  192.) 

We  can  understand  the  meaning  of  every 
part  of  the  preceding  description,  except  Uie 
alleged  loss  of  sight  It  deserves  notice, 
that  the  spedmens  of  salt  collected  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  did  not 
deliquesce.  This  was  doubtless  owing  to 
the  dryness  of  the  dimate ;  not  to  the  purity  ' 
of  the  salt 

Climate  of  Mogcow. — ^The  severest  frost 
of  the  whiter  1817—1818  was  equal  to 
— .  28»  Reaumur  <  —  31'  Fahrenhdt)  In 
Peteisbivgh  thi^  had  —  SO""  (  — .  35f* 
Fahrenhdt )  But  this  winter  was  reckoned 
a  mild  one,  for  the  quantity  of  snow  was 
7 


1819.3  LMtranf  mkd  Seimtifit  InUUigenee, 

nmmallf  gnat;  llwb«tpioof  of  iliiiukU 
iiflM ;  for  m  Yuf  mwete  wetdiAr,  then  tdk 
Init  fitde  mow*  _ 

Fi;pMfali0fi^Jlf(Momi^Whatlie  Frtndi 
fatted  Moeeov*  tfMW  ^ven  mlv  16JXX) 
inhiOiitutt ;  hot  in  the  winter  of  1817— > 
1818,  tin  mHkiaoa  «DoiintKl  to  Sli.000, 

lAt  die  g^  YeMol  be  Dot  into  a.  f«Nl  of 
oold  vaav*  tn4  lot  thie  woiei  bohe^ad 
MUi«  Im,  Md  thpi  oOoiiod  to  oool  ikn^f 
of  ilaelf,   without   taking   out  the 
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the  HebiidM  of  Sootlaiid.  For  Seothoid 
we  can  anawer*  and  without  hctetioo,  that 
ai^aionr  experienee  goer*  no  irokanie 
xoeki  occur  in  any  quarter  of  ih/t  wertem 
ialande«andwo  mqr  add,  aaqr  vhen  in  the 


I  treated  in  tUi  nay  miy,  while  oold, 
be  euddenly  fiSed  with  taotting  hot 
withoot  any  liek  of  their  ttaddi^* 
gentleman  who  commnBicatia  the 
«igra«  thailiBbae  often  cooled  anch 


Chemical  Eaq^trimetU  m  MomU  Fcm. 
vtfltf.— A  yeiT  emgular  aperiuMBt,  or  lathec 
leeuU,  hae  latdy  ben  annmrnred^  aa  ob- 
tuned  by  M.  Gimbemath,  a  leaned  ^^ 
uiardrWiioianoweQinMBUorof  the  king  of 
dararia.  Having  aaeended  the  eununit  of 
Vesuviua,  Dec.  4, 1818.  hajplnoedononeof 
i^fimank  (defti  or  creneei  of  the  cra^ 


The 


tile  temperature  of  10^,  i^  poniBd  heilii« 
waMfaMe  them  without  oiwHiMwing  «y 
ineoBfeniKiee  tarn  the  anddinnfie  of  <he 


diange.  If  the^bMaaBetobaeBLpoeedta 
ahlgber  tenapen^idre  thatt  that  of  beflfag 
watflr,  boa  than  in  oiU^MMto  dr  CUai. 
el  de  Fh^  is. 

JMAfMipef^— Thaea  dreadAil  eeadw 
unakfe  took  nlMe  at  AHi%pff  oa  the  8d, 
4th,  and  11th  of  ApdL  l%e  wMa  «ty  ia 
eaid  t»  han  been  dMamd  by  IlKaa  awful 
viiilntinwk  Mom  than  &iBi  thouaHid  perNc 
aooa  were  tnyerong  the  neighbooiing 
jdaioB,  flymg  ftom  the  deeelatioB  wUebtad 
been  pmdneecl  it  appaawi  nrcnrtb^g  to  all 
the  aoeounth  that  the  inhahitMii  Inid  tjaaa 
to  oMetfieirlieei,  but  «nU  their  Uveeb  CSoi* 
piapo  ie  a  aea  port  of  Ghai,  and  etandaott 
the  eonih  elde  of  a  arer  of  the  aaoae  name, 
aboat  4O0miloi  K.  by  B.  of  Valpw  An 

Another  aeveie  Aoefc  of  an  eaitfaqnake 
«M  lUt  In  Tlinidad  oa  the  Ifth  of  AttgMt 
athalfpail8A.M.  A  ndbhig  aoiae  aa  <tf 
nviolanlwind  waa  firet  heaad,  whadiwae 
inetandy  enoceeded  by  an  imdiilateiy  wm» 
taon  fr«oi  oaet  to  wort,  very  aotere,  and 
which laated ibur or ihre eeeonde.  ilwaen 
dUer  moonl^  niflhi,  and  DoduwiMrti. 
cnlar  waa  dieoemiUe  in  die  etate  of  tto  ■»» 


On  die  15th  of  AugMt,  a  ehoek,  aceea 
pemted  widi  an  espknen  ao  load  aa  that  i 


a  eannom  wae  ftli  at  du  villB^i  of  St.  A»> 
diewe,  m  Lower  Canadik 

mbk  Soekty'iBIWt  fo  /Mbad-^By  a 
tmyeller  jwt  letunwd  ftom  a  five  moadia 
jouQiey  tfaMugh  lodand,  wa  onet  to 
learn  diet  Om  biUea  ftmidiad  by  die 
bihla  aodetf,  aw  in  great  iWaiWilie  dbw^ 
oiH  Iceland,  m  aeeonnt  of  dA  uneomaaon 
ajDd  Wiilnhed  papea  and  prinb. 


FoiooakrAoory^JMbk 

help  expreeamg  our  eurpriie,  diat  aevaml 
eminent  Godnan  and  French  gealogiiti 
abould  aeriet  in  prrfagaHng  the  velouic 
dieory.  We  have  enefeHy  read  every  dang 
vritten  on  this  eulQeet  by  theee 


ter,  whence  oDoke  oonatantly  lanei)  an  ap» 
puatua  Sn  condwiefaig  the  vapour.  By 
diie  means  he  obtamed  a  eomewhat  eaQ»> 
decahla  ^lanOtf  of  deal  diedUed  walv. 


1i: 


which  taeted  o^  fiit  or  _     

atroD^y  Of  burnt  animal  "subitiinceB.  The 
ehemical  teeta  to  which  thie  lifuid  waa  eub- 
jected,  ahewed  clearly  diet  it  eootaiaed  net. 
iber  eulpfauric  acid,  nor  any  free  add.  M. 
Gioibemathii  of  opinion  tMt  itiseatanted 
with  a  matter  peitakiag  of  the  laituia  of 


ed  natunhats,  and  can  find  only  ep«Bl»- 
dona  offered  10  us  in  nlaee  of  Acta  lliey 
are  willing  to  confer  the  honows  of  vola* 
nim  on  the  rocks  of  Hongary,  Mexico,  and 
Vol.  VL 


Enormoui   AM^— Mr     

dimovercd*  in  Near  8ibeda,  the  dawp  of  a 
bird  meamiing  eadi  a  yard  in  leMdi  {  aMi 
die  Yaknta  assured  hhn,  diey  had lnqji»ni. 
fv,  in  dieir  hunting  excnnwns,  met  widi 
skdetons,  and  even  feadicra,  of  this  bird, 
die  quills  of  which  were  laige  enough  to 
admit  a  man^s  aim.  This  is  a  fitft  in  anj^ 
port  of  the  tradition,  diat  die  earth  waa  lor- 
■lerij  hihabited  by  giant^  lar  men,  not  ex- 
eeeding  ouisdves  in  stature,  would  have 
been  hdnleN  against  birds  of  piOy  of  this 
mayiimitft  Civ>tain  Cook  mentiois  having 
seen  a  monstrous  bird's  nest  in  New  Uol» 
Und,  on  a  low  fsa^  island,  m  Bndeavour 
Eber,  widi  tress  imon  it,  and  sn  hioredible 
numberof  sea  tomi\  he  tend  an  eagle's 
nest  with  young  ones,  which  he  killed,  and 
~  I  nest  of  some  odier  bird,  of  a  I 


mous  sise;  k  was  built  widi  huge  sdefca 
iqpon  the  ground,  and  wis  no  less  than  she 
and  twenty  ftet  in  cSreaaBteenoa,  and  two 
fiMt  eight  mohes  high- 

ITena  im  a  Mortens  Eye,^Dt  WiHlam 
Scott,  of  Madias,  has  estaaeted  a  worm 
fkom  the  aqueoua  taunumr  of  a  hoasa's  eya, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ^dfcarir 
eeBactdaf. 

It  is  lepocted  that  die  friends  of  Dr 
of  Bedin  are  about  to  prapoae  hhn 
for  die  Mod  of  Chief  Librarian  to  die  Fa- 
eulty  of  Advocate!  in  Bdtnbuigh.  Fnin 
the  reports  we  have  faaaid,  there  oanbe  no 
doubt  Dr  &  li  endncndy  qualified  for 
fiUmg  each  a  dtoadoa  widi  advantage.  We 
have  elso  heard,  that  two  of  our  own  couiu 
Irving, 


Imt  audior  of  die  Ldfe  of  Georae  Buehana 
and  Mr  David  Laing.  bocKsdlev-^  gen. 
tleman  much  and  jusUy  cdebrafed  for  his 
knowledge  of  bibUogmpoy,  have  been  men- 
tioned as  wiUiag  to  aooept  of  the  vacant 
situation. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


CNOT. 


The  eonducBiig  folimitt  of  Dr  Clark*s 
northern  trnvelf,  containing  a  dewription  of 
St  Petewborgh,  during  the  tyranny  of  the 

iWrdi  and  8th  vdnmes  of  Dr  Ranken's 
Hislniy  of  Frmoe. 

An  HislmiGal  andTopognphical  Accoont 
of  Defooshire ;  by  the  Rer.  Dan.  Lysons, 
and  the  late  8am.  Ly«ma,E«i. 

The  splendid  wad[,  by  Piinoe  Maznmhan 
of  Ncuwied,  oonsiating  of  his  Travda  in 
BimaU  ia  in  a  ibrwatd  state  in  Germany. 
The  Englidi  tranalation  viU  appear  in  the 
present  system,  accompanied  t^  a  series  of 
chancteristie  and  highly  inteicstiag  eagnT- 
ingn» 

A  new  and  unprored  edition  of  Bans* 
Works ;  by  his  brother.  Mr  Gilbert  Bums. 

The  third  volame  of  Messrs  Kirby  and 
8penoe*s  Introduction  to  Entomology  is  in 
conodeEaUe  forwardness. 

Dr  Gillies*s  History  of  Greece,  Part  I. 
and  II.  in  eic^t  Tolumes  8tou 

In  the  mess,  a  series  of  Anecdotes,  col- 
lected and  arranged  under  separate  heads, 
by  8hoU8  and  Reuben  Percy,  brothers  of 
the  Benedictine  Monastery,  Mont  Bcoger. 
The  first  four  parts  wiU  consist  of  Anecdotes 
of  Humanity,  Eloouenoe,  Enterprise,  and 
Youth.  To  be  followed  by  Anecdotes  of 
Science,  Genius,  Liberty,  Henrism,  &c 

Doctrinal  Sermons ;  I7  the  Rev.  Edward 
Cooper. 

Preparing  for  publication,  Paris,  consbt- 
iag  of  sixty  engravings,  by  Mr  Charies 
Headi,  and  other  artists,  fimn  views  taken 
in  the  French  capital  and  its  Canity ;  by 
Captain  Batty,  of  the  Pint  or  Grenadier 
Guards.  This  work  will  be  conducted  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  Italian  Scenery,  and 
will  consist  of  twelve  numbevi,  each  number 
oontaimng  five  plaleB.  The  descriptions  of 
tihe  plates  will  be  in  English  and  Frendi. 
Kew  cditioD^ate  m  the  press,  of  die  Plavs 


LONDON. 

Mr  John  Ruasd  hai  a  vdmne  of  Poemi 
in  the  press. 

The  Rev.  J.  Todd  has  in  tiis  pnis,  s 
Vindication  of  our  aodioriMd  tmodSilioa  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  preceding  Bng^rii  Vcr* 
mms,  dbc 

Avofamioof  Scnnons  on  Pradiesl  sob- 
jects;   by  Dr  0*B«inie,  Loid  Bishop  of 


A  new  edition  of  Dr  Jeremy  Tajte'a 
Guide  to  Eternal  Happiness. 

A  Greek  and  English  Manual  Lenoon  to 
the  New  Testament. 

A  new  edition  of  Cudworth*s  IntcOeetual 
System,  with  Life;  by  Birch. 

New  editions  of  the  works  of  AidiUshop 
TiUotson,  in  ei^t  vols  8vo,  and  of  Jereaqr 
Ta]doff*s  works,  in  14  vols  8vo. 

Mr  J.  B.  Wimams  of  Sbrewsbmir,  has 
in  the  pnss,  and  will  speedily  publish,  n 
Memoir  of  Mrs  Hutton,  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry;  the  life  is 
written  by  die  Rev.  Matthew  Henry,  and 
has  never  been  printed. 

A  new  edition  of  Or  Samnel  Choke's  Ser. 
mons,  in  six  vols  Svo,  and  of  Dr  Sooth's 

The  scaioe  Essay  on  die  Dramatic  Cha* 
racter  of  Sir  John  Falstaff;  by  die  late 
Bfaurioe  Morgan,  Esq.  foimeriy  under-ae- 
CKtary  of  state,  is  reprinting,  widi  a  Wo- 
gi^^lucal  and  crttkal  prefooe. 

Anew  edition  of  Longinus,  b^Waske; 
and  of  Tcnntianus  Mawus  de  Literis^  &e. 

In  die  press  die  complete  works  (in 
French)  of  Mad.  de  Stad,  in  IS  volumes 
Svo;  andherineditedworksinivols. 

A  new  edition  of  Foster  00  Accent  and 
Qnantity,  with  additions. 

The  Six  Pkys  of  Terence,  after  die  Text 
of  Zeuntus,  in  2  vols  Svo. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Sei*aagint,  mtwo 
vols  ISmOi 

A  Treatise  on  die  EngBsh  Piommdation, 
after  Walker's  I  -      •  -- 


of  Burijndes,  cum  notis  variorum. 

Lexicon  Cioeronianum ;  by  Faodd 

three  octavo  volumes;  and  of  01ivet*s  An< 

notations  on  Cicero,  in  two  vols  8vo. 

Opuscola  Academioa ;  by  James  Bailey. > • 

(tathelM  of  JonuBylStO.  tebpn.    pert,  Pwftw»of  l^ngiugw.  l«mo. 


I  system,  for  the  use  of  Fo- 
Rules  for  die  correct  mo- 

of  the  moat  diflknlt  sounds  of  the 

Endish  language,  and  accompanied  with  ex- 
era8eB,onancntuenewp]an;byJ.  Daven- 


posed  ^ 

of  the  Circdating  Library,  or  Periodical  Se- 
ries of  Original  Novels,  Romances,  and 
Tales ;  consMting  pardy  of  original  works 
by  enunent  writers,  who  have  promised 
their  co-operatkm,  and  pardy  of  tranaUtions 
of  new  or  unknown  works,  from  the  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanlih,  Persian,  and  Ara- 
bic langnages. 

The  oi^nals  of  Cambeiland*s  tnmdadotts 
from  the  GredL  comic  writers,  faiserted  in 
the  Observer,  now  first  collected ;  arranged 
by  J.  Bailey,  B.  A. 

Speedfly  will  be  published.  Itineraries  to 
Timbuetoo  and  Kairina,  fton  the  Arable. 


gedy,  trandated  finm  the  original  German 
of  Adolphus  MilUner ;  by  W.  E.  Frye,  fol- 
kiwed  by  the  translation  m  Engush,  of 
Schiller's  Ideal,  and  die  Cranes  of  Ibycua. 

Calderondek  Barter  (Drama  Sua  Eaco- 
gidosde)  eon  notes  critieaa  y  expbnatorias, 
Svo.  ,    . 

Poblished  dui  month,  CaUeron  de  la 
Bttoer,  (La  ^da  es  Sueno  Comedia  de) 
con  notascriticas  yoxphnatoriaa,  Svo.  3s.— 
Forming,  die  14di  Number  of  El  Teatro 

kontin  (Comedies  Bsoogidasde)oan  no- 
laa  critieas  y  oi^lavMias,  Svo. 
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EDINBURGH. 


New  Talee  of  My  Landlord. 

In  our  last,  we  announoed  Ivan  Hoe 
•nd  the  Monaiiteiy ,  Inr  the  audior  of  Warer- 
ly.  A  London  bookseller,  Mr  Feannan, 
iiM  sinoe  announced  a  thud  work,  by  the 
same  author,  under  the  title  of  **  Ponte- 
ftact  Caftle.**  This  announcement,  in  which 
we  fee  nothing  remarkable,  considering  the 
character  of  ettr  modena  Ploteus,  has  oc- 
casioned a  literaiy  war,  between  Mr  Fear- 
man  and  the  Regent*8  bookseller  for  Scot- 
land.  The  opening  of  the  campaign,  is  thus 
given  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  of 
October  26th. 

*'  An  Advertisement  has  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  lately,  announdns  the 
publication  on  the  1st  of  November  of  *  a 
Fourth  Series  Take  of  my  Landlord,  col- 
lected and  ananged  by  Jedediah  Cleishbo- 
tfaam,  sdioolmaster  of  Glanderdeugh,  con- 
taining  Pontefract  Castle.  Orders  received 
by  all  the  booksellen  in  London.'  That 
this  is  other  a  contemptible  hoax,  or  a 
dangerous  infringement  of  the  pro^rty  of 
Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.  which,  we 
trust,  will  meet  its  due  punishment,  the 
following  letter  from  Mr  Ball  an  tyke  to 
the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  will  sufficiently 
show:— 
TVi  the  Ediior  of  the  Morning  ChronMe, 

fiiB«— 1  have  observed  in  the  newspapers 
lately  an  adTertisement  of  a  fourth  series  of 
♦*  Tales  of  my  Landlord.**  That  the  pub- 
lic may  not  be  taken  in  to  suppose  this  work 
«  praduetion  of  the  author  of  **  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,**  in  three  series ;  the  first, 
containing  the  BUck  Dwarf  and  Old  Mor- 
tality ;  the  second,  the  Heart  ot  Mid-Lo- 
thian ;  and  the  third,  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  and  a  Legend  of  Montrose;  I,  who 
have  transacted  betwixt  the  publisher  and 
the  author  of  these  books,  as  his  agent,  do, 
on  my  certain  knowledge,  assure  you  and 
the  public,  that  this  aumor  has  no  concern 
whatever  with  the  catch-pennv  publication 
announced  as  above ;  and  although  I  have 
not  his  express  authority  for  saying  so,  I 
am  morally  assured  he  will  at  no  future 
period  send  any  further  work  to  the  public 
under  the  title  oH  *•  Tales  of  my  Landlord.* 
The  copy-right  of  the  *  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord,* m  18  vols,  has  been  purchased  by, 
and  is  now  the  property  of,  Messrs  Con- 
stable and  Co.,  wno  are  takhig  legal  mea- 
sures to.  interdict  the  publication  of  this 
spurious  work  under  their  title,  and  to  punish 
those  concerned  in  it  when  they  shall  be 
discovered.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, John  Ballanttnk. 

BookaeUer  in  Scotland,  to  kit  Royal 
Highncn  the  Regent 

ffanover^Street,  Edinburgh^  Chi.  22.*' 

To  the  letter  thus  given  by  authority, 
Mr  Peannan,  the  proprietor  and  publisher 
of  «'  Pontefract  Castle,**  has  diciUated  the 
IbUowing  vsply,  nndef  the  title  of 

Vol.  VI. 


'<  A  letter  in  reply  to  the  ridiculous  threats 
of  Mr  John  Ballantyne,  Bookseller  fbr 
Scotland,  against  the  publisher  of  the  forth- 
coming series  of  Tales  of  my  Luidlord,  con- 
taining •  Ponteftact  Castle,*  addressed  to 
the  editon  of  the  duly  papers,  but  too  long 
for  insertion. 

TaUt  of  my  Landlord, 

••  Mr  Editorr--Ob9ervinga  letter  in  your 
paper  of  this  day,  signed  by  Jc^  Ballan- 
tyne, Bookseller  for  Scotland  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  affirming  that 
a  fourth  series  oi  Tales  of  my  Landlord  is  a 
spurious  work,  and  that  though  he  has  no 
EXPRESS  authority  for  saying  so,  he  is 
morally  assured  that  the  author  will  at  no 
period  send  any  farther  work  to  the  public, 
under  the  title  of  *  Tales  of  mv  Landloid,* 
I  think  it  my  duty,  as  publisher  of  the 
•  New  Tales  of  my  Landlord,*  now  in  the 
]Mess,  to  warn  the  public  against  being  taken 
i»,  (as  that  gentleman  elegantly  expresses 
it)  by  the  flagrant  sophistry  of  Mr  Jc^n 
Ballantyne.  He  argues  all  through  ah  ^- 
fiolo.  The  name  of  Jedediah  Cleishbotham 
is  notoriously  a  fictitious  name,  and  belongs 
to  no  onoi^to  say,  that  there  is  any  one  of 
that  name  having-  property  in  any  thing,  is 
A  fraudiUent  assertion ;  it  is  open  to  any 
body  to  assume  it,  as  it  is  to  write  a  ooo- 
dnuation  of  the  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord.* 
No  damage  can  result  to  the  publisher  of 
the  foregoing  series;  and  if  injunctions 
could  be  obtained  against  continueid  works, 
the  best  oontinuers  of  history  would  have 
been  in  an  awkward  predicament  But 
how  does  Mr  John  Ballanhrne  prove  his 
case  ?  By  admitting  that  the  New  Tales 
may  be  genuine.  The  autlior  at  the  end  of 
the  Third  Scries,  in  so  many  words,  assures  • 
the  public  that  he  has  done  with  them ;  but 
this  sagacious  advocaCis  comes  forward  to 
shake  me  only  strong  point  he  had,  by  con- 
fessing Aat  he  is  not  morally  certmn  of  this  I 
And  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  one  of 
the  partners  of  Constable*s  house  asserted, 
in  presence  of  the  trade,  that  the  author 
#otild  appear  in  several  new  thapct.  Who 
is  to  pronounce  that  the  fcvthcoming  edilidn 
be  not  one  of  them  ?  The  public,  as  well  as 
the  trade,  have  been  so  used  of  late  to  rather 
ungentleman  like  trickeries,  shifts,  and 
coquetries  on  the  part  of  publishers,  book- 
makers, and  authors,  that  it  will  be  difficcdt 
for  them  to  decide  who  is,  and  who  is  not 
the  author  of  a  new  work,  and  the  greedy 
modve  is  thus  very  likdv  to  produce  its 
own  surfeit— to  make  a  rod  for  its  own  bade. 
There  is  one  straight  forward  and  manly 
way  of  settling  the  question.  Let  the  author 
come  forward  and  claim  his  own  not  as  Je- 
dediah Cleishbotham,  not  as  the  dr«an  of 
a  dream,  and  shadow  of  •  shade;  not 
under  the  wing  of  Mr  John  Ballantyne 
Bookseller  for  Scotland,  who  can  only  offer 
the  brass  of  hit  assertions  in  lieu  of 
current  coin.  I  shall  then  be  enablsd  to 
,       9  E 
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deeU0  whechtf  tlio  M&  I  hdd  it  or  is 
not  by  the  samepenon ;  certainly  t  cannot, 
till  then,  take  upon  me  to  pioDOiinca:  But 
my  conviction  is,  that  it  ii,  and  such  is  the 
opinion  of  others  from  the  internal  evidence 
m  the  work ;  neverthdess,  if  it  be  not*  it  ii 
certainly  legal  £or  aoy  person  that  clMKMes 
to  continue  the  subject,  the  more  espodaOy 
if  it  be  true  that  the  original  author  haadnopt 
it  $  indeed  that  author  particularly  recom- 
mends the  continuation,  and  even  points 
out  a  particular  individual  finr  the  purpose. 
What  has  Mr  John  Ballantyne  to  say  to 
that  ?  It  would  appear  that  he  is  not  so 
much  befamd  the  curtain  as  he  hnaginas. 
Who  khows  but  it  may  be  some  known  or 
unknown  friend  of  the  author*8»  who  has 
taken  up  his  hint  ? 

It  is  a  great  desideatom,  that  the  Tales 
should  be  continue^  by  somebody,  and  parw 
ticularly  to  concect  the  great  drama  of  events 
therein  recorded,  with  similar  scenes  and 
actors  in  the  sister-country.  The  New  Tales 
embrace  this  object,and  in  theopinionAf  those 
who  have  seen  them,  with  a  master's  grasp. 
But  perhaps  Mr  John  BaUantynct  bookseUff 
for  Scotland,  wishes  to  monopolise  the  scene 
as  well  as  the  oMihor  to  his  own  country. 
The  title  which  he  assuijies  is  certainly  very 
magnificent,  and  very  imposing;  and  the 
Scotch  air  of  his  residence  may  pediaps 
sharpen  his  power  of  discrimination,  endow- 
ing him  witn  a  kind  of  second  si^^t,  and 
exiabling  him  to  see,  what  other  men  cannot 
see ;  but  it  is  rather  too  much  to  pronounce 
by  his  iptc  dixU  only  which  Is  the  real 
Sunon  Pure,  when  the  means  of  ending  the 
question  are  in  the  hands  of  the  two  parties 
most  concerned,  the  author  and  the  book- 
seller. There  is  at  all  events  something 
suspicious  in  this  unnecessary  shufOing  out 
of  the  direct  road.  The  dictatorial  tone  he 
assumes,  may  suit  the  zenith  of  his  shop, 
and  the  nature  of  northern  criticism ;  but  it 
is  rather  too  presumptuous  rather  too  great 
an  insult  to  EngUsb  common  sense,  to  pro- 
nounce that  to  be  a  catch-penny  miblication 
which  he  has  never  seen.  It  is  for  the  pub- 
lic to  decide,  whether  the  New  Tales  are 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  old.  It  re- 
mixns  to  be  seen  whether  they  are  inferior, 
orcqual,  or  superior ;  the  public  also  will,  no 
doubt,  pronounce  whether  they  are  qiniious 
or  not ;  certainly  it  will  not  take  Mf  John 
BaUantyne's  bare  word  in  lieu  of  proof,  on 
so  nice  a  matter,  and  will  not  readily  believe 
that  Uie  author  is  bound  up  from  offering 
any  portion  of  his  mental  labours  to  a  Lon- 
don publisher,  without  making  him  his 
counsellor.  In  the  meanwhile,  that  pub- 
lisher laughs  at  the  ridiculous  threat  of 
punishment,  which  is  another  indtacretion 
of  Mr  John  BallanQrne  bookseller  for  Soot* 
land. 

Tbeire  is  an  old  proverb,  which  he  would 
do  well  to  remember— not  to  extend  thearm 
Airther  than  it  can  be  withdrawn  with  safe- 
ty. The  work  ficommunicattd  by  this 
Sootd^bullf  M  etUhcdrwU  yet  fai  ntMbus* 
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Periiaps  It  may  suit  Mi  John  BaDaatyne** 
idea  of  law,  to  punish  an  offence  before  it  is 
committed ;  but  I  lalher  think,  neither  his 
law,  nor  his  reason,  will  a^miire  ham  mamr 
converts  on  this  ade  os  the  Tweed. 
When  the  work  appears,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  pronounce  whether  it  is  legal  or 
illegal ;  it  will  not  appear  without  tlw  very 
best  advice,  as  to  its  perfect  security,  i,  as 
publisher*  disrlairo  all  ideas,  of  acting  in 

the  least  degree  difibooouraUir  by  ^  •■WW'* 
whoever  he  nuur  be*  I  have  not  meana  of 
judging  what  is  his,  or  what  is  not  hia  oom- 
position:  were  1  sure  thai  my  MS.  were 
not  his,  and  the  puhlicatioii  contrary  to  his 
wish,  I  would  drop  the  title,  and  toust,  as  I 
well  might,  to  $he  intrinsic  meat  of  the 
work.  But  the  case  stands  thus  >->If  it  is 
his,  Mr  Ballantyne  has  been  talking  bod- 
sense  without  authori^,  and  thiowing  his 
hnUtMnfubnen  at  a  snadow;  if  it  is  not, 
then  I  maintain,  that  it  is  not  only  l^gal  and 
justifiable  for  another  to  continue  any  sus- 
pended work ;  but  in  this  case*  it  is  at  Uie 
express  lecommendatim  of  the  author  him* 
selC 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

WubLIAK  FEAMfAJT. 

170,  New  Bond  Stnet,  Oct  88,  ISIA." 

As  much  mystoy  secaos  to  hang  over  this 
husinesB,  we  abstain  at  present  fitnaofiering 
any  opinion  upon  it;  but  that  the  pabUc 
may  nave  an  opportunity  of  judgiiu  for 
thmiselves,  we  now  lay  before  them  a  1 
which  Mr  John  Ballantyne  has  i  " 
to  us,  in  reply  to  the  stntmimt  of  Mi 
Fearman. 

TrhtUy  Grove,  16th  iVocr.  18191 
To  the  Editor  of  BUckwood*s  Magazine. 
8iB — Since  I  felt  it  my  duly  to  the  public 
to  insert,  in  the  newspapers,  a  letter  stating 
a  *'  New  Series  Tales  of  my  Lomdlord,  con- 
taining PoDtefract  Castle,**  to  be  spurious  ; 
I  have  had  sent  me  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
**  A  letter  in  reply  to  the  ridiculous  threats 
of  Mr  John  Ballantyne,  Ac.  &c.  ;*  agned 
by  a  WUliam  Fearman,  If  there  exists 
such  a  person,  a  publisher,  (for  I  find  in 
Kent*s  Directory  of  last  year  but  one  Fear- 
man,  ataUow  chandler,)  I  would  willing- 
ly, through  your  medium,  make  to  ms 
pamphlet  the  shortest  reply  possible. 

lif,  The  poor  man  sets  out  in  error  in 
his  very  title  page.  I  did  not  threaten  him ; 
I  only  advised  Constable  &  Ca  to  obtain 
an  injunction  against  this  publication  under 
their  title,  (to  which  the  bookseller  was, 
at  that  time,  either  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
put  his  name,)  and  to  prosecute  the  pub- 
lishers, if  it  came  out  in  defiance  thereof. 

id.  The  poor  man  (for  his  case  is  pitiable) 
charges  me  with  sophiittry,  and  denches  this 
charge  with  his  first  Ut  of  Latin :  I  would 
ask,  is  there  sophistry  in  my  assertion  of 
the  plain  feet,  that  I  have  exnress  au- 
thoritv  from  the  audior  of  the  Tales  of  my 
Laudioid  to  lay  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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"  PbtuAtki  Ond0|^.*<Qr  ii  llieie  Mqrto- 
pluiby*  under  this  fto^  Ai  my  oootiinliDg 
to  wmm  the  Pkibiic  ageSbst  being  taken  in 
by  this  tateh-peniiy  impoeiCum,  as  hit  irmk  ? 

^fy  The  poor  man  seems  bereft  of  hk 
snan  wben  he  asierts*  that  I  **  nrove  my 
case  by  admitthig  that  ibk  New  Taks  may 
be  genome.**  Thfe  only  reason  I  had  tat 
addreasfing  the  publie  it  aU  on  the  sobject, 
was  to  prove  that  they  ooold  not  be  genuinei 
but  werespmious. 

4A,  ThepocrmistakeaM  man!  in  order 
to  dedde  whether  his  M&  Si  genuine,  caUs 
00  ilie  aolhor  of  the  actmd  Tales  to  avow 
himself;  otherwise  he  (Feaiman)  cannot 
take  it  upon  Mm  to  nronounee :  Thus,  all 
the  antfaonty  the  Pnbfic  have  for  suppoaing 
PoBttafract  Castle  to  be  written  by  the  an- 
thor  ot  Tales  of  my  Lanflori,  is  his  ( Wil- 
]iam*s)opsniaB«  and  conviction,  from  **•  inter- 
nal  e^denee,**  on  the  suliject ;  in  contradic- 
tioB  of  Am  absolute  ftct,  that  they  are  noi 
that  author's  writing,  stated  by  his  agent 
mider  his  aothotjty. 


mo 

In  osDcliisioDi  I  lem  to  Mr  TMnnan 
the  iull  credit  of  his  waggery,  his  sarcasm, 
and  his  five  bits  of  Latin,  uncontested. 
The  title,  he  says  I  assume,  I  was  honoured 
with  by  the  Prince  himsdf,  throogh  the 
medmrn  of  Sir  B.  filoomfidd  and  Dr 
Ckrke ;  and  it  has  been  followed  bv  orders^ 
ndther  few  nor  small,  for  which  I  am 
gtateAil  as  in  duty  bound.  The  qnestibn 
of  Uw  betwixt  Constable  &  Co.  and  him, 
I  have  no  Airther  interest  in  than  &e  ge« 
nenl  one,  which  aU  must  fed,  to  witness 
right  established,  and  fraud  punished  as  It 
deserves :  But  my  second  sight  enables  me 
to  foresee,  that  Mr  William  Feannan  will 
sell  very  few  of  his  books,  if  he  can  make 
out  no  better  case,  than  that  he  has  done 
in  his  pamphlet,  to  prove  that  they  w6x 
written  by  the  Author  of  the  Tales  of  my 
Landlord. 

I  am.— Sib, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHir  BALZ.AKTTNE. 


A  Cafeaiogwe  of  a  MisofeHaneons  CdUection 
of  Bodks  in  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Lan- 
guages, and  various  Classes  of  Literature,  in 
wUdi  will  be  included  numeious  articles  of 
gnat  laiity  acad  Vidne,  collected  during  the 
last  few  months  in  various  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  oar  o*n  country.  The  whole, 
in  peifeGt  oonditum,  and  in  the  original 
bioaings,  are  now  on  sale  by  John  Smith 
and  Son,  Bocdcsellets,  Hutcbeson  Street, 
GlssRow.  The  CoUedaon  contains  all  the 
Standard  and  Modem  Works  of  English 
Uteratme,  many  of  ^e  best  editions  of  the 
riasiks  and  Fureign  Works,  the  Medical 
Libmy  of  the  UUe  Or  Peter  Wright  of  this 
City,  and  several  leoent  purefaases  of  booln, 
the  &Mst  nwelmens  uf  typography,  and  in 
qilendid  Undings. ' 

Pn^esais,  for  pobKshingby  sidiscriptiott, 
a  Print,  ta  be  enslaved  in  the  line  manner^ 


by  James  Stewart,  from  (he  original  pio. 
tuie  of  the  Circassian  Captives,  in  the  Gal- 
lery of  the  Bight  Honourable  Cthe  Bail  of 
Wemyas  and  March.  Painted  by  William 
Allan.  The  size  of  the  Engraving  will  be 
twenty-four  by  sixteen  inches,  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  WoUet's  Print  of  the  Death 
of  Wolfe.  Price,  to  subscribers.  Two 
Guineas ;  Proofr,  Four  Guineas,  which  will 
be  strictly  delivered  in  the  order  of  subscri- 
ben. 

An  Engraving  of  Mr  Allan's  Picture  from 
Bums*  Jolly  Beggars,  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lidied  hy  Mr  Lumsden  of  Glasgow.  Mr 
Warren  is  the  eng^ver,  and  the  Print  is 
said  to  promise  additional  honour  to  this  ex- 
cellent artist 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a  Sup- 
plement to  W.  &  a  Tatt*8  Catalogue  of 
Law  Books. 


MONTHLY  LIS*  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


AOmciTLTU&X. 

Ths  Fsimer*s  companion;  or  complete 
System  of  Modem  Husbandry ;  by  R.  W. 
Dickson.    2  vols.  £2,  Ss.  boards. 

A  Letter  to  Fanners  and  Gmziers  on  the 
advaDtage  of  using  Salt  in  Agriculture  and 
in  Peeoing  Catue ;  by  Samud  Parkes, 
F.L.S,    Fourth  edidon,  enlarged.    28. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Diigdak*s  Monasticon  Angfieacum,  Part 

Aa  Analysis  of  the  E^ptian  Mythology ; 
by  J*  C  Pritchaid,  M.  D.  Svo.    £1,  7s. 

ARCHITECTUBE. 

Nididson's  Architectuial  Difitionaiy,last 
F«t,4to.    £8,9s. 


FIITE  A&T8. 

The  Hlstoiry  of  the  Royid  Readences  of 
Windsor,  Frogmore,  Hampton  Court,  Ken- 
dngton,  and  St  James*s  Palaces,  Bucking- 
ham House,  and  Carlton  House,  illustrated 
by  100  highly  finished  and  coloured  En- 
graving, 3  vols  4to.  24  guineas.  Large 
paper,  36  guineas. 

Hakewill*s  and  Turner's  Views  in  Italy, 
No  Vin.  lis.  6d. 

BIBLIOa&APHT. 

T.  Key*6  Catalogue  of  Old  Books,  rare, 
curious  and  useful,  in  aU  languages,  indud- 
ing  also  700  Articles  on  EngUmd,  France, 
and  America.  Ss*  Foreign  part  separate, 
fi. 
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TNUttd  tad  Wvrta't  Citdogot  of  the 
prfndpal  editions  of  the  Gmk  and  Latin 
(SaMci,  and  of  the  most  important  Biblical, 
Oriental,  Philologieal,  and  Sdentiik  Works, 
published  in  Gennany*  Fiance,  and  Italy, 
&e.  fram  the  yean  1816  to  1819 ;  with  No- 
tioea  of  the  pnndpal  CbsBiod  Works  in  pre- 
pazation  on  the  Continent. 

A  Catalogue  of  an  extenstTe  oc^ection  of 
Books  in  Anatomy,  Medidne,  Suigery, 
Chtmisliy,  ftc ;  by  Underwood.    Is. 

A  Catalogae  of  old  and  new  Books  for 
1810-20,  Part  II ;  by  Riehaid  Baynes.  Ss. 

Hayes's  Catalogue  of  old  Books,  Part  I., 
ooniatning  Classics,  Critidsm,  French,  &c. 

DBAMA. 

The  Peasant  Boy ;  an  Opera,    ts.  6d. 

Lyrical  Dramas ;  with  Domestic  Hours ; 
a  mtwellany  of  odes  and  songs ;  by  Come- 
lius  Neale,  late  Fdlow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  ISmo.  Ss. 

El  Teatio  Bspanol,  No  XIV.  3s. 

XDUCATIOK. 

A  compete  Parsing  Grammar,  or  a  Prac- 
tical Key  to  the  Grammatical  Construction 
of  the  English  Language ;  by  T.  Whit- 
worth,  ISmo.  4s. 

Grammar  for  Children  upon  an  entire 
new  plan.  Illustrated  with  cuts  by  Brans- 
ton.  Is. 

The  Teacher's  Key  to  Grammar,  for 
Children.    4d. 

An  unproved  Spanish  Grammar,  design- 
ed especially  for  Self  Instruction ;  by  L.  J. 
A.  MacHenry ;  third  edition.    Ss. 

Scripture  Stories,  or  Sacred  History,  fa- 
miliarlj  explained,  and  applied  to  Children. 
ISmo.  Ss. 

Juvenile  Friendship,  or  the  Guide  to 
Virtue  and  Happiness,  in  dialogues  between 
two  Student  Friends,  12mo.  Ss. 

HomUies  for  the  Young,  and  more  espt' 
dally  for  the  Children  of  the  National 
Schook;  by  the  Rev.  Harvey  MarriotL 
Ifmo.  5s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Madras  System  of  Edu- 
cation, its  powers,  its  application  to  Classical 
Schools,  and  its  utility  as  an  Instrument  to 
form  the  principles  and  habito  of  Youth  in 
the  higher  orders  of  Society ;  by  the  Rev. 
Harvey  Marriott  ISmo.  2s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Greek  Prosody  and  Metre, 
compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  ancient 
and  modem;  by  T.  Webb.  Svo.  6s. 

HISTORY. 

A  History  of  the  Revolution  of  Caraccas ; 
by  Major  Flinter.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Conversations  on  General  History,  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  au- 
thentic records,  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1819 ;  by  A.  Jamicson.  ISmo.  6s. 

Part  XVI.  of  Aspin*s  Systematic  Analy- 
sis of  Universal  History.  5s. 

LAW. 

Reports  of  Cases,  principally  on  Practice 
and  Pleading,  and  relating  to  the  office  of 
Magistrates,  determined  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  Trinity  Term,  1819,  with 
copious  notes;  by  Joseph  Chitty,  Esq.— 
VoL  I.  Part  IIL  Ta.  6d. 


Notes  of  Cases  aigiled  n 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
Courts,  taken  by  the  late  Lord  Kcnyoo 
while  at  the  bar ;  now  first  published  from 
his  MSS. ;  and  arranged  with  Notes  and 
Index;  by  J.  W.  Hanmer,  Esq. of  I.inflnlns 
Inn,  royal,  8vo.    41,  It. 

An  abstract  of  the  Trial  of  Tbomaa  MiU 
diell,  from  Notes  taken  in  Court.  3d.,  or 
ts.  6d.  per  doaen. 

MEDiciirc. 
Manual  of  PMctical  Anatomy ;  by  Ed- 
ward Stanley.    ISmow  9s. 

Medical  Topography  of  Upper  Canada  ; 
by  John  Doqgjas.    8va  4s.  Gd. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rig^t  Hon.  Viaeonnt 
Palmersbm,  on  the  suQect  of  an  Ophthal- 
mic Institution  for  the  Cure  of  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners ;  by  John  Vetch.    2s.  6d. 

The  Atmosphere  and  Climate  of  Great 
Britain,  as  connected  with  Derangements  of 
the  Liver,  dec;  by  Dr  James  Johnston. 
9s. 

Observations  on  die  Yellow  Fever  of  the 
West  Indies ;  by  R.  Dickenson.    8s. 

An  Essay  on  die  Diw^nosia  between  Rry- 
sipehu.  Phlegmon,  and  Erythema;  by  G. 
H.  Weatheriiead,  8va  4a. 

Opniions  on  the  Ciuiseir  and  Eficcts  of 
Diseases  in  the  Teeth  and  Gums;  by  C. 
Bcw.    £1,  Is. 

The  DuUin  Hospital  Reports  and  Com- 
municaflons  in  Medicine  ana  Surgery,  Bvow 
Vd  IL  ISs. 

Surgical  Essm  ;  by  Astley  Cooper, 
F.R.S.and  B.  Tiavera,  F.R.S.  PartIL 
108.6d. 

Inquiries  into  the  Effects  of  Fomented 
Liquors ;  by  a  Water  Driidcer,  Svo.  aeoond 
edition.    lOs.  6d. 

KISCBLLAiriES. 

Time*8  Telescope  for  1880,  or  a  oomplele 
Guide  to  the  Almanack ;  *^*nt^inij^  m  ex* 
planation  of  Saints  Days  and  Holidays; 
Astronomical  Occurrences;  Comparative 
Chronoloipr,  and  Naturalists  Diary  ror  every 
month,  with  the  outlines  of  Entomology. 
12mo.  9s. 

The  Colonial  Journal,  No  IV.  and  IX. 
6d.  each. 

British  Review,  No  XXVIII.  68. 

Ree^s  Cycbpadia,  voL  XXXIX.  part 
II.  and  plates,  part  F.  £2  (last  part  but 
one.) 

Select  Letters  of  GanganeUi,  Pope  Cle- 
ment XIV.  TransUted  from  the  French  ; 
by  C.  J.  Metcalfe,  esq.  ISmo.  4s. 

The  London  Tradesman;  a  fomiliar 
treatise  on  the  rationale  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, as  now  carried  on  in  the  metropolis. 
Svo.    lOs.  6d. 

The  Emigrant's  Directory  to  the  western 
states  of  North  America.  By  W.  Amphletu 
Svo.    6s. 

The  African  Committee.  By  J.  B.  Ban- 
dich,  Esq.  conductor  of  the  Mission  to 
Ashantee.    Sva  3s. 

The  Costume  of  the  Lower  Orders  of 
London,  from  the  Life,  bv  T.  L.  Busby. 
4co.  part  I.  coloured  Ss.  phun  4a. 
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The  filiooter*f  Cmnpaiikm ;  by  T>  JL 
JohDfoii.    AB.6d.  botras. 

A  new  Dicdoneiy  of  Cleancal  Qaotodons* 
on  an  improTed  plan,  with  Poetical  Tzbds- 
lations ;  by  F.  W.  Blagden. 

Kerby*s  Wonderful  MuBeiim«  VqLti.Qs. 

ChetB  Rendered  Familiar,  by  Tabular  De- 
monstiationi,  of  the  Yarious  pontjoni  and 
moremcnta  of  the  Godm;  by  J.  G. 
Fohlnun.    Royal  8vo. 

A  Ready  Reckoner,  narticnlarlv  adapted 
for  the  baycn  and  MiJera  of  oil;  in  ax 
partfc    3b. 

Leti*8  Diaiy;  or  Bills  Due-Book  for 
182a    4s. 

The  Chiistian*!  Annual  Journal  and  Re- 
cord of  Literature  for  18Sa    Ss.  3d. 

A  Narrative  of  Transactbns  in  the  Red 
Riyer  Country,  fironi  the  oonmencenient  of 
the  operation  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk ;  by 
Alex.  M*Oonnel,  Esq.  with  a  nuin.    Ss. 

A  Letter  on  Super8tition»  by  me  Right 
Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Chat- 
Inm,)  first  printed  in  1733 ;  addressed  to 
the  Multifarious  Sects  of  Great  Britain. 
Sd.  or  20d.  per  hundred. 

Observations  on  Emigration  to  Poland, 
by  a  Resident.     Is. 

Hume*s  Eisay  on  Public  Credit,  with  a 
Statistical  Mi^  of  the  British  Empie,  by 
Dx  Colquboun,  Ac,    Is.  6d. 

The  Land  Measurer's  Assistant ;  contain- 
ing Tables  for  Calculating  the  Value  of 
Standing  Crops,  Land,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
Labour  performed  thereon;  to  which  is 
added,  a  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Tim- 
ber and  Wood  Measuring;  by  William 
Frauds,  Land  Measurer.  Second  edition. 
Sh 

HU8IC 

Moiazt*s  Overtures  arranged,  fbr  the 
Piano  Forte,  with  Accompaniments  fbr  a 
Flute,  Violin,  and  a  Violoncello;  by  S.  F. 
Rimbault 

KATU&AL  HISTORY. 

Horn  Entomologies ;  or  Essays  on  the 
Annulose  Animals;  by  W.  S.  Madeay, 
Esq.  A.  M.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
WithpUtes.    VoLL    Part  L 

HOVELS. 

Earl  Osric ;  or,  the  Legend  of  Rosaniond; 
by  Mrs  Isaacs.    12m&  4  vols. 

The  Young  Countess ;  by  the  Author  of 
the  BUnd  CMld. 

The  Italian  Don  Juan ;  or.  Memoirs  of 
like  Devil  Secr^iante,  the  Brigand  of  the 
Apennines. 

The  Pleasures  of  want ;  or  in  Love,  or 
not  in  Love.    3  vols.    21s. 

The  Family  Mansion :  a  Tale ;  by  Mrs 
Taylor,  of  Ongar.  In  foolscap  8vo.  with 
fiontispicoe.    5s  6d. 

Varieties  in  Woman.    3  vols. 

Petrarche  at  Laure,  par  Mad.  de  GenUs. 
12mo.  2  vols* 

POETRY. 

Don  Juan,  Canto  I.  II.  8vo.  9s.  6d. 
Don  Juan,  Canto  IlL  (Hone)  8v&  3s.  6d. 
The  Wizard,  or  Fatal  Banquet,  in  four 
pots  ;  by  Henry  Llewellyn.    Sva  4a. 


White  Hats;  oc  the  Refttml»&  In 
3  Cantos;  by  Humphry  Heligan,  Poet 
Laureate  to  the  Radicals.    2s.  6d[ 

The  Visicm;  or  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Paradise,  of  Dante  Ali^uerL  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  A.  M.  The  second 
edition  oonccted,  with  additional  Notes,  a 
Life  of  Dante,  and  an  Index.  Three  vds. 
Svo.    ^1,  16. 

The  Wars  of  Wellington,  a  Narrative 
poem,  in  fifteen  cantos;  by  Dr  Syntax, 
royal  ito.  part  I.  12Si  with  engravings. 

Misanthropv,  and  other  poems ;  by  Jo- 
seph Snow.    12mo.  Gs. 

The  Augustan  Chief;  by  Geofiey  Smd- 
fimgus,  E^.    2s.  6d. 

POLITICS. 

Constitutional  Remarks  upon  the  trial  of 
Rich.  Cailile ;  by  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn. 
3b. 

Three  Tracts  :»1.  On  the  Legal  Mode 
of  suppressing  Riots;  2.  A  Speech  on  a 
Reform  of  Parliament ;  and  3»  A  Dialogue 
on  the  Principles  of  Government ;  by  Sir 
William  Jones.    Svo.  2b.  6d. 

A  Warning  Letter  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  from  the  Rev.  Lionel 
Beiguer.  2s.  SSi, 

A  detailed  Statement  of  the  Case  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent.    5s. 

THBOLOeY. 

A  Second  Conne  of  Practical  Sermons, 
expressly  adapted  to  be  read  in  Families  ; 
by  the  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott,  Rector  of 
Claverton,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Kenyon.    Svo.    lOs.  6d. 

Deism  Refiited;  or  Plain  Reasons  for 
being  a  Christian ;  by  T.  H.  Home,  M.  A. 
12mo.    Fourth  Edition.    Is. 

Discourses  on  the  Three  Creeds,  and  on 
the  homage  offered  to  our  Saviour  on  cer- 
tain and  particular  occasions  during  his 
ministry ;  by  Edward  Nares,  D.  D.  Svo. 
10s.  6d. 

The  First  part  of  the  Holy  Bible,  with 
notes  explanatory  and  aitical,  and  practical 
reflections,  designed  prindpaJly  for  the  use 
of  Families ;  1^  the  Rev.  Mr  Wellbeloved. 

Observatkms  on  the  Canonical  Scriptures ; 
by  Mary  Comwallis.    8vo.  4  vols.  £2, 2s. 

The  Holy  Catholic  Bible:  withDrChsl- 
loner*s  notes ;  published  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Dr  Gibson,  Vicar  Aposto- 
lic of  the  Northern  District. 

**  /  tdl  you  nay,  hiU  accept  ye  repent,  ye 
MaaUWeewUeperQi:' 

A  Sermon  preached  m  the  Parish 
Church  of  Burnham,  the  Sunday  after  the 
execution  of  lliomas  Mitchell;  who  was 
executed  fbr  an  attempt  to  Murder  Miss 
Rowls ;  by  the  Rev.  H.  Raikes,  of  the 
Vicarage,  Bumham. 
"  He  that  commUteth  Hn  is  of  the  DevU,'* 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  parish 
Church  of  Bumham,  the  Sunday  following 
the  day  Thomas  Mitehell  attempted  the 
Murder  of  Miss  Bowl^ ;  by  the  same  Au- 
thor. Published  at  tiie  request  of  the  pa- 
lidh. 
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Bldhfl^  WmtaikU  Apolagy  flir  Ae  BUtUt, 
8B.#d.  And  b^ the  SodeCjr  for  Pfnaotii^ 
Christum  Kaowiedge.    1b»  6d. 

Nmudou^  History,  Jonah^s  Gonid,  and 
an  Esny  on  the  Fljeiinmt  of  Religion  ;  by 
Owen  Morrin    If  rao.    4a. 

The  Belored  Diacq>le :  a  Series  of  Dia^ 
coatWB  on  the  Liffe,  Chancier,  and  Writ* 
ings  of  the  Apostle  John ;  by  Alfred  Bkhop. 
limo.    S$, 

Harrison*^  Sermons  on  Christ  Cradiied 
andGJorifioL    Svo.    Idb 


P^tov. 


A  Historical  and  Descriptiire  View  of  the 

Parishes  of  Monkwearmootk,  and  Bohoi^ 

weaimoath  and  the  Port  and  Borough  of 

Sunderland  ;  by  George  Garbutt,  Svo.  16^ 

▼orAOBs  AiTD  TmArBia. 

Tmveb  in  France  in  1818 1  by  Prands 
HaU,  Esq.  late  MiMtary  Secretaiy  to  Gcae- 
ral  Wilson,  late  Qovemor  of  Canada^  Svou 

Journal  of  New  Voywca  atid  Tiavebp 
No  VIII.    Ss. 


EDINBURGH. 


Peter^s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk ;  being  a 
Series  of  Familiar  Letten  written  during  a 
late  Visit  to  Scotland.  The  Third  Edition. 
With  a  Postscript  Addresssed  to  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, Esq.     £lt  11  :  6. 

Lift  of  Andrew  Melville.  Contami&g 
Illustrations  of  the  Ecderiastical  and  Li- 
terary History  of  Scotland,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Sixteenth  ahd  beginning  of 
the  Seventeenth  Centiuy.  With  an  Appen- 
dix, consisting  of  Original  Papers;  by  Tho- 
mas M'Crie,  D.  D.  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
Edinburgh.    2  toIs.  Sva 

Jacobite  Rdics  of  Scotland;  being  the 
Songs,  Airs,  and  Legends,  of  the  Adherents 
to  the  House  of  Stuart.  Collected  and  H- 
justmted  by  James  Hogg,  Author  of  *•  The 
Queen*s  Wake,"  Ac  &c    Svo. 

Edinburgh  Christian  Instmctoiw  No 
CXIL  for  November. 

Guilt,  or  the  Anniversary,  a  TVagedy,  Sn 
four  Acts*  Prom  the  Gennan  of  Adolphus 
MuUuer ;  by  IL  P.  Gillies,  Esq.  4to.  (not 
printed  for  sale.) 

A  new  selectian  of  French  Novels,  Com»- 
dies,  and  elegant  Extracts  in  Prose ;  by  M« 
Ch.  Max,  de  BeUeoour,  in  one  laige  volume, 
price  68. 6d. 

Edinbur^  Monthly  Review,  No  XIL 

Observations  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Mercurial  Medidnes  in  various  Diseases ; 
fay  James  Hamilton,  Jun.M.D.  Svo.  Ts.6d. 

Thoughts  on  Paper  Circulation,  kd ;  by 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet    Svo*    la. 

Observations  on  the  Propriety  and  Uee- 
Ailness  of  an  Eaiahlishraent  in  EdinbuMfa 
lor  teaching  the  Oriental  Languages,  for 
Civil  and  Commercial  Puiposes,  to  Toung 
gentlemen  going  to  India ;  by  David  Soot, 
M.D.    Svo. 

Essays  on  Phrendlog^,  or  an  Inquiry  into 
the  principles  and  utm^  of  the  System  of 
Drs  Gall  and  Spuidieim,  and  into  the  ob- 
jections nuide  against  it ;  by  Geoige  Combe, 
Esq.    Svo.     Us. 

Look  before  ye  Loup,  or  a  Healin*  Sa* 
for  the  Crackit  Crowns  of  Countrr  Politi- 
cians ;  by  T«n  Thrum,  an  auld  Weaver. 

•'  I  was  well,  I  wished  to  be  bettCTp 

And  here  I  Ue.** 

Epitaph  on  a  Coftstitutlon  Mender, 

This  pamphlet  Was  published  in  1793— a 
tioe  in  too  many  rejpecci  not  tulike  the 


present  tt  was  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr 
WilUam  Brown,  editor  of  the  Dundee  Re- 
pository, and  for  many  years  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Weekly  Journal;  and  having  met 
with  a  d^ree  of  celebrity  which  is  not  com- 
monly gamed  by  works  of  such  snudl  pre- 
tension, it  was  estimated  to  have  had  the 
most  beneficial  efiects  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Coarse  paper  copies,  4d.  fine  copies,  6d. 

W.  and  C.  Tait*s  Catalogue  of  Old  Books. 
Also  a  Catalogue  of  their  Collection  of  Mo- 
dem French  Books* 

Common  Sense;  a  satirical  Poem,  in 
Two  Parts.    4a. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Budiaoan, 
Minister  of  Peebles,  in  regard  to  his  Speech, 
May  31, 1S18,  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  respecting  attend- 
ance in  the  Classes  of  Church  History  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh;  by  George 
Cron,  A.M.  Preacher  of  the  GomcL   ls.6d. 

Selecta  Latine,  ex  Historids,  Philosoj^iis, 
et  CriUds  I  Quibus  Accedunt  Notse,  et  In- 
dex Historicus  et  Geographicus  Studio 
Jaoobi  Gray.    12mo.    5s. 

The  object  cdf  this  volume  ii  to  provide 
for  the  advanced  forms  of  our  Grammar 
Schools,  a  more  extensive,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  more  select  course  of  j^rooe  reading, 
than  has  hitherto  been  accessible  to  thenu 
The  extraote  have  been  taken  fhwi  Cassar, 
Sallust,  Livy,  TacituSi  Cicero,  and  Quine* 
tiUan ;  and,  it  is  trusted,  are  such  as  may 
at  once  interest  and  improve  the  mind  of 
the  young  student  Expiatory  Notes  have 
been  added,  with  theviewof  ftcilitating  his 
progtesfe,  without  relaxing  his  diligence; 
and  that  the  book  may  be  as  complete  ,as 
posflfible,  eveiT  thing  that  occurs  in  the  text 
connected  wim  Biogrophv,  Geography,  and 
Antiquities,  has  been  expLdned  in  a  General  . 
Index. 

Edinburgh  High  School,  Nov.  8, 1819. 

Hie  S[nrit  of  the  Gospel  amidst  religious 
difference,  a  Sermon,  preached  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  Tuesday,  September  7,  1819, 
at  the  opening  of  the  General  Xssociate  Sy- 
nod ;  by  H.  Heugh,  minister  of  the  gospel, 
Stirling.    Svow  Is.  6d. 

Q.  lloratii  Fladi  Onera  Selecta  usui 
Scholaruti),  a  selection  nom  the  works  of 
faotmoe,  far  the  use  df  Schools.    Edited 


1S1«.]  JMbftAly  LUt  of  New  FaMieaii^.  808 

and  ffloitMled  wMi  fhon  wHei,  mton        At  f^MDv  of  0nhii,   Uvufelod   to 

diiefly  io  EngHBh ;  by  Hony  ListoB,  mi-     JUBfli  MMj^hcnoB,  Esq.  wHh  the  towMfai. 
Biatcr  of  Bcdeamadiaii.    ISino.    Si.  toi^  Dissertation  on  the  Bn  and  Fbcmt  of 


BmntatkB  on  tbeprseeBt  s^sieiii  of  Road-    Ossian )   Dr  Blair*8  Critical  Dissertation 


^  prssent  s^Ble 
\  LoudoB  M« 


;  by  John  Loudoa  M«Adani,  Esq.  and  ao  Inouiiy  into  die  mnnenessaf  these 
GeiMnl  Surveyor  in  the  Bnstol  Distriet  poems,  written  for  this  effition;  bytheRer* 
Seoond  sditUm,  2s.  6d.  Alexander  Steirart,    fimo.  5s. 


JVhv  Foreign  Workt^  imported  hy  TreuUd  and  Wwrts^  Soho^quare,  London, 

Madahe  Geiilis,  Petrarqne  et  Lame,  9to.  Bufibn,  (EuTies  oomplMes  mises  en  ordre ; 

lOs.  Mr  M.  le  Comte  de  Lac^pdde,  IS.voU  8to. 

Pigault-Lebnm,NoBslesommestous,ou  Fig.  ennoir.    £12. 

rEgoume,  2  vok  12mo.    8s.  Lao^pdde,  Histoire  NatureUe  des  Poia- 

Aug.  Lafontaine,  Le  Frare  et  la  Sceur^  ou  sons,  (complement  des  GBuvres  de  Bufibn,) 

le  Repentir,  3  vob  12mo.    12s.  5  vols  8vo.  Fis.  en  noir.    £S. 

La  Vieige  du  Mont  Galand,  ou  le  Retour  Almanach  de  Saxe-Gotha,  pour  1820.  8a. 

de  TExil^,  4  vols  l2mo.    16a.  The  same,  io  German.    7s. 

Gottis,  Catherine  L  Imperative  de  toutes  Almanach  des  dames,  pour  1820.    7s. 

ks  Russtes,  5  vols  12mo,  Fi^    £l,  Is.  •.•  And  a  great  variety  of  other  Alma- 

Pritot,  Science  du  Publioste,  ou  Trait^  nacks,  French  and  German, 
des  prindpes  Elementaires  du  droit  considere  Biographie  Spedale  des  pans  and  des  de- 
dans ses  jnindpales  Divisions,  vol.  1.  part  1.  put^  du  Royaume  de  France,  Sessbn  de 
8va     lOs.  1818-19, 8vo.    19s. 

BilhoB,    Prindpes  d* Administration   et  Corre^Kmdance  Historique  et  Litteraire, 

d*Boonomie  politique  des  andens  Peuples,  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

appliqu^  aux  Peuples  modemes,  8vo.  10s.  CoUeetion  des  Memoircs  poi»  PHistoize« 

iM.  de  Frances  pv  Petitot»  vcd.  5 & 6, 8va  18s. 


MONTHLY  REGISTER- 

COMMERCIAL  nEPOKT.— JVw.  i2th  1819. 


Sngar*  During  the  last  month  the  nurket  continued  exceedingly  duU  and  depressed, 
and  prices  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Since  the  eommenoement  of  this  month  tlie  deraiuid 
and  prices  have  greatlv  revived.  Near  12,0Q0  hhds.  have  been  sold  in  London  in  the 
course  of  two  days,  and  at  ao  advance  of  3s.  per  cwt  At  this  advance  the  market  looka 
firm,  and  the  anxiety  to  pnrdiase  seems  unabated.  In  refined  goods  the  demand  has  been 
unprecedented,  and  mtended  for  the  spring  shipments.  The  advance  is  about  the  same  as 
on  musoovadoes.  It  is  difficult  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  tiie  future  prospects  of  the  sugar 
market  in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  country.  We  imagine,  however,  that  it  will 
advance,  if  not  oonsidembly,  at  least  steadily.  The  praseot  demand  is  supposed  by  some 
to  arise  chiefly  from  the  desire  evinced  by  those,  to  efect  purchases,  who  were  under  large 
Contracts  to  deliver  refined  goods  in  the  spring,  at  the  autumnal  prices ;  but  it  is  evident 
there  is  something  else  giving  an  impulse  to  me  market,  and  this  we  conceive  to  be  the  un« 
common  low  price  of  the  aiticla  sunk  far  bdew  its  value,  and  therefore  become  aa  object 
for  capitalists  to  look  after.  We  hope  that  things  will  soon  assume  a  more  steady  appear- 
ance in  aji  mercantile  affairs,  and  render  a  firmer  advance  on  the  sugar  market  certain. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  springs  of  our  trade,  and  must,  and  does,  powerfuUy  affect  all  others. 
— Oz^.  The  market  for  coffee  is  more  unsettled.  The  low  quftlities  are  on  the  decline 
and  dull,  but  the  finer  qualities  are  eagerly  bought  up  at  high  prices.  The  value  of  this 
article  depends  altogether  m>on  the  state  of  Uie  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  advices  re- 
cdved  from  that  quarter.  The  demand  by  private  contract  seems  to  be  reviving ;  but  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  great  improvement  can  take  pbce  in  the  coffee  market,  parUculaily 
in  the  finer  qualities,  which  are  already  high — Cotton,  Within  the  kst  ten  days  the 
den^uid  for  cotton  has  considenblv  revived,  and  the  sales  have  been  consderable.  Prices 
have  advanced  a  little,  and  the  opmion  at  present  seems  to  be  favourable  for  a  further  ad- 
vance. The  stock  is  decreased  from  what  it  was  last  year,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
tb^  stock  in  the  bands  of  the  qnnners  is  unusually  small. — Grain.  The  market  for  grain 
is  lower,  as  it  regards  the  inferior  qualities.  fVinet  however  maintain  their  fwices.  Jium 
is  greatly  depressed.  Brandy  is  equally  so ;  and  in  Geneva  tliere  if  nothing  doing.  In 
almost  every  other  article  of  tnde  there  is  no  material  variation. 

Still  we  are  without  any  improvement  id  coouaeidal  affairs ;  the  hodfon  i^pMi*  ■■ 
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gloomy  M  ever,  but  we  fondly  hope,  and  eagerly  anticipele,  that  we  ehall  aoon  be  cnaUed 
to  communicate  the  pleaeing  inteUigenoe  of  a  general  reviyal  of  boBneM.  A  neeenary 
step  to  this  is  to  quiet  the  public  mind,  and  free  it  from  those  just  alarms  which  at  ptcsc&fc 
agitate  and  distract  it  from  the  misdiieyous. designs  of  restless  men.  Without  stroog 
measures  are  applied,  and  immediately  applied,  the  public  tranquillity  cannot  be  preserve^ 
and  some  fearM  calamity  must  befid  this  country.  We  trust  to  the  wisdom  of  rarhamenc 
to  crush  these  alarms  which  terriA^  the  nation,  destroy  all  confidence,  and  must  banidi 
manufactures  and  commerce  from  those  districts  of  the  country  whi^  are  the  theatre  of 
their  operations. 


PRICES  CURRENT_Octo&er  SO^London^  November  5, 1819. 


SUGAR,  Muse. 

LEITH. 

GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL. 

LONDON. 

DUTIES. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,   .  cwt. 

60     to     65 

54 

to    60 

53    tn 

58 

57     to     58 

■ 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

76 

85 

60 

P 

59 

74 

60             68 

£1  10    0 

Fine  and  very  fine,    .    • 

84 

96 

81 

84 

81 

89 

78             86 

Refined  Doub.  Loftvet,    . 

135 

1.50 

» 

— 

— 

mm. 

186           147 

Powder  ditto. 

US 

114 

^ 

— . 

-« 

_ 

90            110 

Sintde  ditto,       .       . 

108 

118 

— 

— . 

110 

114 

96            106 

Smali  Lumps 

98 

10^ 

^ 

— 

112 

116 

95            105 

Large  ditto. 

95 

100 

—^ 

— 

95 

108 

95            104 

Crushed  Lumps,    . 

57 

60 

— 

— 

58 

86              87 

MOLASSES,  British,    cwt. 

33 

— 

31 

36 

3S 

.M 

30b  Od       ..- 

0    7    « 

COFFEE,  Jamaica   .    cwt. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  onL 

95 

106 

93 

104 

96 

108 

101          118 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutch,  Triage  and  very  ord. 

Ui 

188 

— 

^~. 

110 

120 

115          145 

,1 

85 

96 

^ 

—m 

80 

97 

85          105 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

97 

110 

95 

108 

98 

110 

115           138 

007* 

Mid.  1^.  aud  fine  mid. 

lis 

123 

no 

120 

111 

120 

128          147 

PIMENxS^Iin  Bond)      lb. 

95 

105 

_ 

_ 

98 

102 

105          108 

^ 

7 

8 

6* 

7 

H 

7i 

7^               8 

.0   0    9i 

SPIRITS, 

Jam.  Rum,  16  O.  P.   gall. 

3S10d   isOd 

3s  3d 

3s  4d 

2  11 

3    2 

Ss6d   41  Od 

0    8    li 

Brandy.       .       .       . 

5    0 

5    3 

.— 

--m 

.— 

3    8      4    6 

{1:1} 

0  17    OA7 

Geneva, 

3    0 

3    S 

— 

» 

— 

— . 

8    8     3    0 

0  17  1^ 

wtS"S.  •  •    •    • 

Claret,  Ist  Growths,  hhd. 

7    2 

7    4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15    6       — 

"   •  ■     ***; 

60 

64 

_ 

,^^ 

_ 

_„ 

£35        65    0 

1f.s.;P 

145  18    0 
148    i     6 

Portugal  Red,           pipe. 
SpaiSh  White,         butt. 
Tenerillb,                  pipe* 

44 

34 

30 

54 
55 
35 

z 

^ 

E 

E 

58  10  58    0 
38        68    0 
28        40    0 

95  U     0 
98  16     0 

Madeira,       .       .       . 
LOGWOOD,  Jam.    .    too. 

GO 
iC7 

70 

— 

— 

6    0 

— 

40        50    0 
6    0      6  U) 

tF.S./ 

96  15    0 
99  16     6 

Honduras,       . 

9 

— 

•^ 

_ 

6    (V 

6  "5 

6  10      6  15 

0    9     U 

Campeachy.       .       .    . 
FUSTIC.  Jamaica,       . 

9 

•^ 

•^ 

.^ 

6  15 

7    0 

7  10      8    0 

8 

9 

... 

>— 

6    S 

7    0 

8    9      0    0 

s 

Cuba.       .       -       . 

10 

11 

— 

^ 

9    0 

9  10 

12    0    12  18 

1     4     ^ 

INDIGO,  Caraccas  fine,  lb. 

9s  6d  lis  6d 

8    6 

9    6 

8    0 

8    9 

10s  Od  10s  6d 

0  0   44 

TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine,  foot. 

1    0 

1    0 

.m. 

_ 

mm. 

0    8    u 

Ditto  Oak, 

3    4 

3    6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

—               — 

0    6^ 

8    0 

_ 

-^ 

.^ 

^. 

^              _ 

Honduras  Mahogany 
St  Domingo,  ditto 

1     4 

l^S 

1    s 

1    8 

m 

1     6 

11        18 

f 

3  16     0 
8  14     8 

— 

I    2 

8    0 

8    0 

16        1  10 

TAR,  American,       .     bri. 

16 

20 

— 

- 

16    0  18    0 

10    6    — 

{ftn 

1     1     4A 
1    2  llj 

Archangel, 

18 

80 

— 

— 

18    0  20    0 

19    6      80  0 

M 

—       — 

PITCH,  Foreign,    .     cwt 

TALLOW,  Rus.  Yd.  Cand. 

Home  Melted,       .       . 
HEMP,  Riga  Rhine,     ton. 

Petersburgh  Clean,      . 
FLAX. 

8 
56 

57 

60 

61 

60 

.10  e      — 

55    0        — 

{n.}^ 

18     6 
1  10    I 
0    3    2 

57 

_ 

50 
43 

"52 
44 

— 

— 

46 

47 

£49    0       Z 
44    0    45  0 

{fm 

0    B     U 

0  10   o2 

RigaThie8.&DniJ.Rak. 

63 

64 

.^ 

^ 

_ 

^ 

70    0       . 

rB.s.1.9 

F.S./.' 

Dutch,       .       .       . 

58 

60 

.« 

_ 

^, 

_ 

70             80 

0    0    4  1 

Irish.       .       .       . 

50 

57 

— 

— 

— 

.. 

0    0    756 

MATS.Arebangel,    .    100. 
BRISTLES, 

88 

90 

— 

— 

— 

- 

£4  15         - 

BS.\ 
F.S./ 
BbS  \ 

18    9 
1    4  114 
0    3    6 
0    3  11 

Petersburgh  Firsts,     cwt. 

14 

— 

— 

.- 

— 

— 

13  0    13  10 

F.s!/ 

ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl,    . 
Montreal  ditto. 

33 

40 

34 
41 

38 

40 

38 

39 

33              43 
53             55 

B.S.\ 

0    4    6 
0   6     i 

«,t    ««.  .  ^"^       •       • 

34 

36 

33 

35 

55 

49               — 

f 

017 

OIL,  Whale,       .       .  tun. 

36 

3.S 

39 

.« 

35               — 

Cod. 
TOBACCO,  Virgin,  fine,  lb. 

Middling,       .       .       . 

InferiorT      .       .       . 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Georg. 

Sea  Island,  fine,       .    " 

84(p.brL) 

1    n 

7              8 

36 
9 

1  1 

2  6 

38 
5 

if 

in 

0    3 

2  r 

2  5 

36              — 
ls5d     0    0 
Oil           — 
0    9          — 
11       13 
2   0      2    8 

' 

1 

0        10 

Good,     . 

— ■ 

^ 

S    0 

2    8 

• 

Middling, 
Demerara  and  Berbioe, 
West  India, 
Pcmambuoo, 
MAnmham, 

I 

2 

1     S 

1    2 

1     9 
1     5 

1  1.J 

r  3  r? 

1114 

\m'4 

B.5. 
F.S. 

1 

r 

0    8    7 
0  17    2 

fVeefOf  Friee  t^StockSf  from  Itt  to  t9ih  Od.  1819* 


9B5 


Bank  stock, 

3  per  cent  reduced, 

3  per  cent>  ooosoU) 

4  per  cent  ooosoli, 

5  per  cent,  navy  ann»  ,».,>, 
Imperial  3  per  cent  ann. 
Inma  stock,. 

>  bopds» 


Exchequer  bills.  2d.  p.d4^ 

Consobforacc. 

AmcRctti  3  per  cttit*  «.,■<» 
'  newloaB,6p.c. 


IsL 


mi 

102}  103 

212 
1114  pr. 
5  4dtt. 

mi 


Sth. 


70}  09] 


1315pr. 
3  Idu. 
10  69} 


IMu 


218  219 
68  67i 


2dis. 


29q* 

218i  219 
67}  } 
68    68 
85i    85 

103{  103 

2094" 

1012pr. 
Far.  2  dis. 

68}  { 


29tlK 


6«l  i  ♦  i 


Comne  ofMxthtmge^  Nov.  S.  >  .Amsterdam,  11 :  17  .•  2  U.  Antwerp,  12  : 0.  Bx. 
Hambmigfh,35:ll:2l(r.  Frankfort,  150  Ex.  Paris,  15 :  3^  2 U.  Bocudeaux,  25 :  35. 
Madrid,  35|  effect  Cadiz,  36  eflTect.  Gibraltar,  30.  Leghorn,  48|.  Genoa,  44|.  Klaltag 
46.  Nrales,  39).  Paletmo,  116  per  02.  Oporto,  51  Rio  Janeiro,  574.  DubKn,  124. 
Codky  124* 


Prieet 

5s.  2d. 


f  qf  Gold  and  Silver^  per  oa.'^Tcfitugal  goM,  irf  ooM,  £3 :  18 : 6.    Porci^  eoid, 
£^ilSse.   New  deuMooBs,  £0:0:0.    New  doQan,  5s.  OJd.    SiIfer.iBbA^ 


ALFBABXTlcai.  L18T  OF  Smolish  Bakkruptcibs,  announced  between  the  iSd  oC 
September,  and  the  23d  cf  October,  1819^  extiaoted  from  the  London  Gaiette. 


Ablxitt,  A.  Livcrpoolf  uphoMcrcr 

Armsttonf ,  R.  Southwark,  hae>n  ^ 

Athertan,  J.  Liverpool,  hosier 

Barford.  V.  Rumford,  crooer 

Bainett,  B.  Oreen-ftraec,  tafokar 

Baron,  H.  Over  Darwin,  calioo.printer 

Beadle,  J«  Stourbridge,  meroer 

Beavcn,  W.  BuGjdey-mouxitain,  timbeMacrehant 

Bird,  R.  KingilBbleT,  tlmber-nlerehluit 

Biogtey,  O.  Fiocadilly,  milliner 

fiiaiix,  W.  Bristol,  pipe-in*ker 

BlAckett,  J.  NewewUe-upoD'Tyneh  iiinkoeper 

Bbin,  J.  Shadwell,  grocer 

Boborer,  J.  Stodiport,  flour-dealer 

Brown,  J,  Aber,  Gkunorgin,  edgetool-miBufiw- 

taier 
Buck,  C.  Bast  Smithfield,  victualler 
Bull.  M.  Henriottanstxeet,  UUow-diandler 
Buxridge,  W.  Lyme- Regis,  merchant 
Candy,  R.  FYome  Sdwood,  Unen-draper    - 
CaidweU,  H.  tfunshelf-bank-miUfthread-nianufto- 

turer 
Colliqgwood,  W.  Low  Ughti,  eaKt])eQWiBe>maAu- 

HsicUuper 
Cuming,  O.  Roehampton,  carpenter 
Devcy.  W.  HoUand-street,  Surrey,  and  J.  Devey, 

Coal-Exchange,  coal  and  shipowners 
Devey,  W.  &  F.  Albion  Coal-Wharf,  Surrey,  coal- 

meratants 
Dover,  H.  &  A*  De  Froger,  Bretd4treet-mewi, 

merchants 
Dudnum,  R.  &  G.  Winter,  Jerusalem  Coflbt^honse, 

merdianu 
Dunn,  D.  Lower  Sevmonr-mews.  hackaejrman 
Edmonds,  N.  Parliament-street,  hstter 
Edwards,  W.  Langfdrd,  tanner 
Emery,  G.  Haughton,  dealer 
Kngland,  T.  Smithfield,  vintner 
Ettershank,  O.  Dorking,  nurseryman 
Evans,  H.  Cheapsidc,  Sk-manufacturer 
FaJkner,  H.  Livernool,  grooer 
Fraads,  G.  Rottieniithe,  Irish  piDviakm-mctthant 
Fry.  R.  sen.  LulUngtou,  grocer 
Gflskell,  J.  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  ootton-aplnner 
GaultoQ,  J.  Milbome  St  Andrew,  victuaUer 
Gk>«%r,  T.  Northend,  vielualler 
Good,  W.  Cambridge,  cuxricr 

Vol.  VI. 


Isles,  J.  New  City  Chamber^  inforai 
Jackaon,  J.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  I 


Lk>yd, 
Locke, 


Goundry,  6.  KnaMstorough,  froo-founder 
Orove;  C.  di  H.  B.  Birmingham,  oaaWnacfaanti 
Harding,  T.Jun,  Helstone,  grocer 
Hitchon,  I.  Kidderminster,  wool-stapler 
Hodgkin,  C  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  merchant 
Hodgson,  T.  C.  Leominster,  diaper 
Hudd,  G.  Norwood,  miUiT 
HudKNi,  W.  Ebeneaei^plaoe,  shiiM>wner 
,.!„   .  ..T — .,..^^^ — ^-    ,infaran«-bsc*ar 

^ Tyne,  joiner 

Jennin^'s,  J.  it.  J.  Naytor,  Uverpoof,  ooach-makera 

Johnson,  Jt  OoodgMtfeet,  shoe-manuliiotorer 

Johnson,  R.  fun.  Btpon,  seed-etuiher 

Johnson,  G.  Bristol,  engmver 

King,  J.  G.  Pump-row,  cotton-wlndier 

Lavers,  J.  Kingsbridge  and  Buckfkst,  wooUen-mi^ 

nufhoturcr 
Leahy,  D.  Lawrence,  Pountney-lane,  merchant 
Lev,  P.  Bristol,  butcher 

R.  Liveraool,  merchant 
.  S.  Temple-place,  Sun«y,  dealer 
M'Nae,  T.  Queen-equare,  merchant- 
Matthews,  T.  Frith-stretC,  stationer  • 
Meanley,  R.  Bloxwich,  butcher 
Merrett,  J.  Arlington,  oattle-deater 
MetoBlfe,  W.  Cmnboume^txeet,  lina»4reper 
Middlehuist>  M.  Wigan,  shopkeeper 
Moss,  M .  West-square,  mercnant 
f)'Brien,  J.  Broad>street-buildingii,  merchant 
Pell,  W.  Great  Eastcheap,  dheSSi 
Peten.  J.  Dorking,  lime-burner 
Phinips,  G.  ArsylMtreet,  manuftcturer  In  hvoMe 
Powell,  T.  A  W.  Brown,  Liverpool,  metchanti 
Prltchard,  T.  Jun.  Bristol,  merchant 
Pritchaid,  W.  it  E.  Beran,  Bristol,  merehaats 
Riley,  T.  Wednesbury,  carpenter 
Roakdey,  J.  SheffleH  grocer 
Roper,  W.  sen.  and  J.  Uoper,  and  W*  Roper,  fata. 

Damcns,  oolton-cpinncrs 
Sanders,  R.  Worcester,  glov»-nianufteturer 
Saunders.  J.  &  D.  Gloucester,  grocen 
Scholeficid,  J.  Saddleworth,  wooUan-oord-maou- 

factory 
SftUeia,  G.  Kingston-upon-HuU,  merchant 
Slater,  J.  it.  R.  Samlesbury-mill,  cotton 
SneU,  T.  Rowley,  J.  *  C^  Qadderer, 

tlmbaMnenlianta 
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Spitta,  C.  L.  Camterwell,  meRham 

SUntoo,  L.  Dnny-fame,  cfaeewman^er 

Steedman,  G.  Vauxhall*  Binainftham,  rictualler 

Stone.  R.  Floore,  baker 

Summen,  H.  St  SwithinVlaiie,  moehant 

Taylor,  W.  SaiMbury  CoObe-lMNiie,  OurhanMtnet 


[Nov. 


WaUdns,  E.  York-etreet.  tailor 

WatioD.  J.  dc  P.  Milk.  Btabop  Weannoath,  boildeis 

Watts,  W.  MandieBter,  calico-printeller 

Whitworth,  O.  Bintal,  blanket-manuliKtaier 

Wilaoo,  R.  Bow-Ian^  warehouaeman 

Wilwn,  U.  Jun.  NiXtii^hwn,  * 


Alfbabxtical  List  of  Scotch  BAtTKBtrpTCiEs,  annoonoed  between  Ist  tnd  90tb 
October  1819,  eztncted  from  the  Edinbiir^  Gazette. 


AnderBon,  M.  Ac  J.  merdiaDtB.  Paisley 

Andenon,  W.  boninon^er  and  merchant,  Glasgow 

Andrew,  M.  Ac  Son,  bleadieKB,  Glandenton,  in  the 
parish  of  Nealston 

Audiie,  J.  dc  J.  and  Company,  merdiants,  Glas- 
gow, and  Dollar,  Auchle,  and  Company,  mer- 
chants, Kingston,  Jamaica 

Balfour,  J.  merchant,  Kirkcaldy 

Canick,  J.  dealer  in  china  and  earthen-ware,  Glas- 
gow 

Carraichael,  D.  merdiant  and  general  agent.  Queen- 
street,  Glasgow 

Edington,  T.  &  Sons,  of  the  Pboenix-foundery, 
Glasgow 

Ewing,  W.  cotton-yam  merdiant  and  agent,  Glas- 
gow 

Hooper,  J.  Ac  Company,  brewers,  Hutchisontown, 
Guapow,  and  J.  Madachlan  &  Hugh  Cazswell, 
Individual  partners  of  said  company 

Imrie,  W.  wright  and  ship-owner,  Medcven,  pariA 
of  Methven,  and  county  of  Perth 

Johnston,  W.  grocer  and  spiritdealer,  Pleasance, 
Edinbujrsh 

Gardner,  w.  ooal-merchant  and  bride  and  tile* 
maker.  East  Muir 

Graham,  J.  Jun.  merdumt.  Glasgow 

Greig,  W.  currier  and  leather^merdiant,  Dundee 

Gillespie  Ferguson,  T.  Ac  Company,  merchants, 
Greenock 

M*Nab,  J.  potato-merdumt,  Dykebar,  nea^Paisky 

M*Kenale,  O.  boot  and  shoc^maker,  Perth  ' 

M'Bxaync,  D.  Ac  Company,  manufiMituraES,  Glasgow 


M*Indoe.  C*  merchant,  Glasgow 

M'Dondd,  N.  one  of  the  partnen  of  R.  M'Dooald 

6t  Son,  dothien,  Glasaow 
M*Farlane,  T.  &  A.  oottOD-epinners  in  Bridgetoo, 

near  Glasgow 
M'Farlane,  D.  nocer,  Glugow 
Morrison  and  Watson,  merchants,  OlB«yw.  waA 

bleachers  at  MiUigavie,  parish  of  NewKilpatrick 
Mensies,  T.  vintner,  Glasgow 
PoUoek,  A.  &  J.  ootton-yam  raevdiaats.  Paisley 
Rankine,  J.  merdiant,  Cowgate,  Dundee 
Stark,  W.  merchant,  Anditennuchty 

DIVIDENDS. 

Arthur  Bruce,  fun.  booksdler  and  stationer  GreeV' 
ock;  by  Witliam  Sooit,  stationer  here,  3d  De- 
cember—a  dividend. 

Matthew  Brown  &  Co.  manufkctarcrs,  Glasgow ; 
by  John  H*Gavki,  aooountant,  Glasgow,  t3a  No* 
vpmber 

William  Forbes,  merchant  and  sbip-buiUer,  Peter- 
head; by  WilUam  Gamack.  writer  there,  1st  De- 
cember 

The  Falkirk  Union  Bank ;  by  James  Russel,  writer, 
Falkirk— a  dividend  of  Ss,  per  pound  on  f7th 
November,  to  be  paid  at  the  Lyceum,  Olsigeir, 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  December 

Ishmad  Smith,  merduint,  Aberdeen ;  by  William 
Kennedy,  advocate,  Aberdeen,  27th  December 

George  Speed,  merchant,  Perth;  by  George  John- 
stem,  mcichant,  Perth,  90th  Novembec 


Limdon^  Com  Exchange^  Nov.  1. 


Wheat,  Red   .  58  to  62 

Fine 62  to   65 

Superfine  ..  66  to  68 
Es.White,  new  58  to  62 
Ftaw  .  .  .  64  to  68 
Superfine  .  .    70  to  72 

Old. 78 to  82 

Rye SOto  32 

Barley  ...  .  26  to  30 
Fine  .....  32  to  3.5 
Superfine  ...  38  to  42 

MtJt, 50  to  60 

Fine  ...  .  68  to  76 
Hog  Pease  ..  47  to  51 
Maple  .  .  .51  to  53 
White,Dew  . .  46to  50 


lAverpooif  Nov.  6. 


Boilers 
Small 

New 

Tick    .  .  * 
Foreign    .    .  . 
Feed  Oats 
Fine  .... 
Poland  do  .  . 
Fine  .... 
Potato  do.  . . 

Fine 

Flour,  p.  sack 
Seconds   .   .  . 
North  Country 
Pollaid   .    . 
Bran    .    .   . 


Seedt^  4[c.-^Nov.  5. 


Must.  Brown, 
—White. 
Tares .  .  .  .  , 
Turnips  .  .  • 
—New  .  .  .  , 
— YeUow  .  . 
.  Carraway  .  • 
Canary 


10  to  0 

14  to  0 

15  to  0 
0  to  0 
10  to  16 

,   0  to  0 

60  to  62 

100  to  0 


Hempseed  •  • 
Linsc<Bd>  crush* 
New,  for  Seed 
Kyegrasi,  .  . 
Clover,  Rod,  . 
—  White  .  . 
Coriander  . . 
TrcfoU 


New  Rapeseed,  £35  to  £— . 


70  to  —  IlK-Juc,  i»-i- 


d.  9.  d. 
Pease,  for.  45  0  to  50  0 
Rice,p.ewt.  0  Oto  0  C 
Flour,  Eng.  54  0  to  56  0 
—Seconds  .  50  0  to  52  0 
Irishp.240ltaL  42  0  to  44  0 
Ameri.  D.  bL  38  0  to  40  0 
8  3  to  8  9  —Sour  do. .  31  0  to  33  0 
Clover-seed,  p.  bosh. 
—  White  .  Oto  0 
I  — Red  .  .  Oto  0 
Oatmeal,  per  240  lb. 
English  30  0  to  34  0 

Scotch  .  .  .  28  0to30  • 
Irish  ....  24  0  to  26  0 

Butter^  Beef^  jic 

Batter,  per  cwt.  *.        *• 

Belfast    .    .      9Sto     e 

Newry    .    .       88  to 

Waterfoxd,new   Oto     0 

Cork,  3d    .  .    80  to     0 

inckled,      .      goto    0 

Beef,  p.  tierce    85  to  95 

^        ■     55  10   65 

90  to   98 

64  to    66 


Wlwat. 

Sd'tO  iy2       \Xi   '^  lt« 

54  to     <],  fnj^ij^h  .  10  6  to  11  0 

48  to  5U  Ktuicii         .  9  0  to   9  9 

48  to     n   In^h,  new  8  6  to    9  0 

40  to  14    Pfinrjk'     .  9  6  to  10  6 

19  to  ^'Jf  Uiintiir  .  -  9  6  to  10  6 

22  to    2^^   Aiinnc-in 

23  to  ^5.  vuilvc  .  .  ^  8  6  to  8  9 
26  to   i'H   H,ir]»  V.  ;Tcr  f  0  lbs. 

25  to  ?T  k:Tij;llfth,(rTrrH.L4  6to   4  9 

26  to  SH  Viiruit;  .  4  .  5  0  to  6  0 
60to  f^  JTJ>t]  ,  .  .  4  Oto  4  3 
50  to  bO,  ^i^^ttlt  .  .  4  0  to  4  6 
50  to  m  Vitri  i|?n  .    4    4  0  to   4  9 

20  to  2!^;  Mftli^i.^Pfck^  10  0  to  II  3 
9  to  lU   rtvf!,  Ibr.      16  0  to  38  0 

iC)»t*»  per  4A  lb. 
Englfth  <  -  3  4to3  6 
*»tntcfi  notL  3  4  to  3  6 
't^Ll«n  ...  3  4  to  3  6 
50  to  —  itAh,  new  3  2  to  3  4 
56  to  6i  i^_  rtUl  .  .    3    2  to  3  4 

—  to  —  IriimifiDD  .     3    ItiiS  3, p.  barrel 

«6  to  —  TrKnign  .  -    2  10to3  0  Pork,  p.  brl. 
lai  to  —   l^nnii.  ^r  qr.  jHams,  dry,    . 

105  to  — I  tn^hi^h  ..  16  Oto 54  0, Bacon, 
16  to  Ihilriili  ...    41  0  to  46  0,  Short  middles 


ijUMr. 


Long    


Oto 
70  to 


45  0to50  0NewRapeaeed£31  toiO 


dveragt  Prices  of  Com  in  England  and  Walet^  from  the  Betumt  received  In  Ihe  Week 
ended  2Sd  Oct.  1819. 

Wheal,  66s.  9d.— Rye,  428. 7d.— Barley,  58s.  3d.-Oats,  25s.  3d.— Bcess^  47s.  Id^Ptftt,  4Ss.  ICi^ 
Beer  or  Big,  Oa.  Od.— Oatmeal,  268.  3d. 
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Average  Prieet  efBrUUh  Com  in  Scotland^  hy  ihe  Quarter  of  Eight  Wint^teeter  Buthelit 
and  Oatmeai^  per  BoU  qf  128  Of.  Scots  Troy^  or  140  At.  AvoMlmpiMf  qf  ihe  Four 
Weeks  immediate  pre^ding  the  16th  Oct.  1819. 

muat,  58s.  llcL-^Rye,  lit.  8iL— Bariey.  33s.  Od.-Oats»  S4s.  6iL— Boas,  39b.  3dL->JPBMe^  391. 5d. 
Beer  or  Big,  29s.  ll<L-OatiiMftl,  Ids.  9d. 


EDINBURGH.— Not.  3. 


Wheat 
lit, 38&  Od. 


Badey. 
Ist, 278. 6d. 


Sd, .331.  Od.  I   2d 25s.  Od. 

3d, ...... 228.  Od.  I  3d, 228.  Od. 


Oats. 

Ist, 208. 6d. 

2d, 198.  Od. 

3d, 17s.  Od. 


Avenge  of  Wheat,  £l :  13:  Od. 
Tuesday  9  Hov.  2. 


BeefC17los.perIb.)  Os.   6d.  to  Os.  8d. 

Mutton    ....  08.   6d.  to  Ob.   8d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  •  28.   Od.  to  Ss.   6d. 

Veal    .....  08.   8d.to  Os-lOd. 

Pork     •    .    .    .    •  08.   6d.  to  Os.   8d. 

TaDow,  per  stone  .  Os.  Od.  to  58.    Od. 


Quartern  Loaf    • 
PoUtoes  (28  lb.) 
Butter,  per  lb.     • 
New  Salt  ditto. 
Ditto,  per  stone 
Eggs,  per  dozen 


Pease  &  Beans. 

l8t, 20b.  6d. 

2d, 198.  Od. 

3d 17s.  6d. 


Os.  9d.to  Os.lOd. 

>  Os.  8d.to  Os.  Od. 

Is.  5d.to  Os.  Od. 

Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

18s.  Od.to20s.  Od. 

.  Is.  Od.  to  Os.  Od. 


HADDINGTON.— Nov.  6. 


Wheat.        I        Barley. 

let, 36s.  6d.  I  Ist, 24e.  Od. 

2d, 338. 6d.  I  2d, 218.  Od. 

Sd, 308.  Od.    3d, 198.  Od. 


Oats.         I         Pease.         I        Beans. 

Ist, 198.  Od.    Ist, 18s.  Od.    Ist,  .....188.  Od. 

2d, 17s.  Od.  I  2d, 16s.  Od.  I  2d,. 16s.  Od. 

3d 15s.  Od.  I  3d, 146.  Od.  |  3d,......148.  Od. 


Average  of  Wheat,  £l  1 10 : 9: 9-12tha. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


The  temperature  of  the  month  of  October  has  been  very  variable.  On  the  Ist  it  rose'  to 
62,  and  on  the  4th,  it  was  not  higher  than  5«.  On  the  10th,  it  was  as  high  as  63,  and 
not  lower  than  55  during  the  night ;  but  after  that  period  it  never  again  reached  60.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  days  it  sunk  fi«quently  below  the  freezing  ^int,  and  seldom  rose  higher 
than  44).  The  mean  of  the  whole  month,  as  compared  with  that  of  October  1818  and 
1817,  is  more  than  5  degrees  lower  than  the  former,  and  5i  higher  than  the  latter.  It 
may  be  regarded  therefore  as  about  the  aven^  for  the  season,  and  nearly  the  mean  annu- 
al temperature.  Spring  water  is  a  fraction  of  a  degree  higher  than  during  the  correspond- 
.  ing  month  of  last  vear.  The  barometer,  with  a  few  exceptions,  has  been  steady,  and  the 
average  considerably  above  the  mean  annual  height  Between  the  1st  and  the  3d  of  the 
month,  there  fell  about  an  inch  of  rain,  after  whioi  the  daily  fluctuations  of  Uie  barometer, 
for  two  davs,  were  nearly  half  an  inch.  On  the  8th  and  9th,  a  sudden  depression  took 
place,  whicn  was  followed  on  the  11th  and  12th  by  a  fall  of  rain  exceeding  2i  inches. 
Between  the  18th  and  20th,  the  mercury  sunk  from  30.1  to  29.4,  and  on  the  19th  there 
feU  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain.  The  only  other  remarkable  depression  of  the  barometer 
tooAc  place  on  the  22d,  and  was  succeeded  by  several  days  of  bbwing  stormy  weather. 
The  24th  was  exceedingly  boisteroos,  with  hurricanes  of  snow  from  the  north.  From  the 
prevalence  of  north-east  winds,  the  hygrometer  indicated  considerable  dryness;  The  mean 
point  of  deposition  is  about  a  degree  and  a  half  below  the  mean  minimum  temperature, 
and  8  degrees  below  that  of  October  last  year.  The  mean  of  the  daily  extreme  tempera- 
tures is  again  lower  than  that  of  10  morning  and  evening ;  but  the  di&ience  is  only  two- 
tenths  of  a  degree.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  at  10,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  the 
daj  nreceding  that  on  which  the  heavy  fall  of  rain  took  place,  the  temperature  rose  to  63, 
whioi  was  h^her  than  it  ever  was  at  any  other  period  during  the  month.  The  hot  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  siioden  extricition  of  heat  by  the  condensation  of  a 
gveat  quantity  of  vapour. 
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the  Tuy^Jim  mki  wijrom  Perth,  LatUmk  S^^  ^y^  Ekvaiitm  l^feet. 
October  1819. 


Meam, 

THERMOMETER. 
Mean  of  gmtett  daily  heat* 

» tenperature,  10  A.  M.       . 

10  P.  M.    . 

.^^..  of  daily  extremn, 

10  A.  M.  and  M  P.  M.      . 

»..»....„  i  dailv  obRervaUon% 
Whole  xaoge  of  thenxumi^terf 

Mean  diSy  ditto 

^^,.  tempeatfwrp  of  ytog  waNr, 

BAROMETER. 
Mean  of  10  A.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  57) 
».....M...  10  P.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  53) 

both,  (temp,  of  mcr.  53) 

Whole  range  of  barometer, 

^f^  ^iUf,  dttiing  tlio  day,       •       , 

night; 

M...............  In  S4  hoiin,     •  . 

HYGROMETER. 
lUin  In  incfiet,  •        %         • 

ETapforatioB  in  ditto* 
Mean  doily  Evapora^on, 
Lolie.    Mean,  10  A.  M.        .        .     . 

10  P.  M.     . 

....................  both, 

Andenoo.    Point  of  Dep.  10  A.  M. 
^ • , 10  P.  M. 

. ^.^    Rofat,  lUmid.  lU  A.M. 


Degrees. 
5\S 
.  40.5 
47.6 
45.f 
40.2 
46.4 
46.5 
S52.0 
11.4 


,     89.704 

.    J9.739 

Sf9.T«l 

6.160 

.       .0GI3 

.    .105 

.198 

Degrees. 
4.015 
1.430 
.046 
14.1 
11.3 
.      18.7 
S9.5 
38.4 
3S.9 
77.T 
¥0.9 
78.9 


10  P.M. 

.:.......«.« both, 

..Gis.  nioia.in  100cub.ui^,19  A.M.  .187 

,.ao  P.M.  .180 

...... ., .«  both,     .183 


Extremet, 

THERMOMETER. 
Wozimnm,  10th  day. 

Minimum,        •  Slit 

Umest  maximum,  S8th 
Hiohart  minimum,  10th 
Higher,  10  A.  M.  3d 

Lowertdite,  31fC 

HiflMaC,  10  P.  M.      »Oth     .       . 
Lowest  ditto     .  3Ut      .      . 

Greatest  range  in  14  lioars.  Mill 
Loost  ditto*       .  lIUi 

BAROMETER. 
Highest,  10  A.  M.  .  17th 
Lowest  ditto,  .  t3d 

Higheot,  10  P.  M.  17tb 

Lowest  ditto,  .  ftd 

Greatest  roAge  la  24  boon,   Mh 
Leost  dittos       .  28tli 

HYGROMETER. 
Leslie.  Highest,  10  A.  M.  24th 
.........  Lowest  ditto,  28th 

.. .  Highest,  10  P.  M.    20th 

^.......  Lowest  ditto,  l2th 

Anderson.  P.  of  Dtp.  Highest,  10  A.M.  Ist 

Lowest  ditto,        21st 

^.^^^.^^^,^^^,  Highest,  10  P.M.  luth 

..~.... Lowest  ditto,        20th 

^,  Relat.HunuHighcat,10  A.M.  12th 

.».. — ...................  Least  (tttto,  2401 

......... ......  Gnaie^,  10  P.M.  12th 

...M.M.......M..MM....M.  Least  ditto,  20th 

......  Mois.  100  cub.  In.  Greatoit,  10  A.M.  1st 

21st 


DCgRCi. 

.  63^ 
26J( 
41.0 

.  35.5 
00.0 
91.5 
63.0 
33.0 
22.5 
34) 


30.225 
29.280 
30.230 
29JZ25 
.460 
.      .030 

Dcgreco. 

25^ 
LO 
57.2 
17.8 
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15.4 
97.0 
494) 
09.0 
47.0 
.307 
.083 


...Greatest,  10 P.M.  10th   .309 


ditto. 


20th    .076 


Fidr  days,  19 1  rainy  days,  12.    Wind  west  of  meridian,  23 1  cast  of  meiidiaa,8. 

Metzorological  Table,  extracted  from  the  Regigter  kept  at  Edinlmrgh,  in 
ike  OhservaJtory,  CaUtmML 

N.B.^Tbe  ObsenroUons  are  made  twice  ererr  day,  at  nine  o'clock,  forenoon,  and  fow  o'clock,  tMt- 
noon.     The  second  Observation  In  the  afternoon,  In  the  first  oolumn,  is  taken  by  the  Rcgirter 
Thermometer. 
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Ml 
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.S.W, 


*. 


Cloudy. 

Ckw. 

showery* 
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L***1 
Kill 


W^uL 


K.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

E. 


Fair  fore. 
rainaAcni. 
Dct.  rcr& 
bail  I 


Ckftr>«slU» 
Ditls. 


Ditto. 


Sbovcr^iL 
Cloudy. 


A  vvTBge  gif  RsJDi,  S-7  Mieb& 


APPOIOTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


S20 


IX.  MILITARY, 
i  Dr.Gd.su,.  Brown,  l^^9  ^  to^jf^-lg 


20t 


IS 
14 


19 


Comet  Herman  to  be  Lieut  by 

Tlce  Walker,  let.  ^  ^*  ^ 

W.  Blane  to  be  Comet  by  purch.       do. 


Bt.  MaL  Stlsted  to  be  MiOor  by  pureh. 
▼loe  Davenport,  roi. 


do. 


76  Llfut  J.  Cbuke  to  be  Caipt  1 

vice  RanUn,  rot  14  Oct. 

86  Aaust.  Svr^  Hood*  tnm  46  F*  to  be 

AnisL  Surg,  vice  Bell,  dead  do. 

SW.I.R.  Ensign  Greenwood,  from  h.  p.  1  Bahama 

Gar.  Comp.  to  be  Endgn,  Tioe  Cbaf- 

ftn»  dead  S6  June 

Gent.  Cadet  R.  Hewan,  from  MIL  CdO. 

to  be  Enngn,  viee  Power,  dead  90  Sep. 


iViSuJbilSg'^^Sr^dS:  CapeCoip.^gnRoger.,ftomWF.tobeLleg. 

rto  be  Comet       '    ^       do-  VLrJ-»«. 

,  F,  RuaaeU,  ftom  58  F.  to  be  GflrHjOHf. 

n.  vice  Stowdl,  prom.  83  Sept.  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.O.  and  G.  C  B.  to  be  Got. 

Bt  L;t.Col.Baker,tobeLt.Col.TiceSir  of  Plymouth,  vice  Dulce  of  Richmond       90ct 

m^'v^in^'iKS^Sfhftlljor         ^°dS:  Medical  Department. 

?LI?Ki,2^^£&nt2?               do^  staffSuig.  Walter,  ftom  t  p.  to  be  Sum.  M  June 

UeotJoneetobeCaptam  ao.     o ll^gjj^eky^       ^o.      do.  vice  M-Gtehan 

r  Oct.  ^  Sept 

';^.  H0Bp.Afiiit  J.HiggilH,  M.D.  ftom  h.p.  tolie 

^  Ho^p-Aadrt.                                         SSdo. 

Comet  Duirto  be  Ueut  by  pureh.  yiet  Bxehaages, 

Buxtoa,ret                             14  Oct  Bt  Col.  Tbomtao,  86  F.  with  Lt  Ccd.  Waibu»- 

Hon.  O.  Hervey  to  be  Comet           do.  ton,  h.  p. 

lieut  Dwyer  to  be  Capt  by  puxch.  vice  Hilor  Horton,  61 F.  with  Lieut  CoL  Fane,  h.  p. 


Comet  Parry  to  be  Ueut 
W.  J.  D'Urban  to  be  Comet 
Fr«d.  Loftus  tobe  Comet*  viee 


Pateraon,  prom.  de^         Heuaoo^  Rett 

Comet  MildmaT  to  be  Ueut  bypurdi.  Bt  Mator  Glew,  41  F.  zee.  diff.  with  Capt 
do.        Un,  h.  p.  York  Chan, 

itbypurdi.      do.  Bt  B(a)or  Lord  Hotham,  Coldat.  Gdfc  wltl 
do.  tioe  Rocke,        Beaufoy,  h.  p. 

do.  CaptHw.f  F7withCaptMacleaB,h.p.96F. 

31 F.  to  be  Lieut  Z^^  Hyde,  1  W.  I.  R.  with  Captain  Knox,  h.  p. 
icutt,  prom.  60  F.         W.  I.  Ra. 


J.  Bemento  be  Comet 
prom. 


24  J*  Barron         do. 

prom. 
7  Foot   Sncign  Cahrei^  ftom 


9 


31 
St 


94 

Z5 

38 

46 

50 


6f 


67 


58 

60 
75 


by  pureh,  viee  Goldicutt,  prom. 

Surg.  Lolniwortb,  ftom  h.  p.  60  F.  to 

be  Surg,  vice  Brown,  S  Dr.  Gdi.  do. 
Lieut  Keappock  to  be  Captain,  vtoe 

M'Oachan,  dead  do. 

Ensign  Poole  to  be  Lieut  do. 

HonTF.  Cavendish  to  be  Ensign  do. 
Cant  Teukmto  beMaJor  by  purch.  vice 

Stovin,  pram.  92  F.  7  Oct 

Ensign  DMMih  to  be  LiauL  by  parch. 

Tiee  Magennis,  prom.  37  F.  S3S«pt 
W.  A.  Stewart,  ftom  58  F.  tobeEmg 

T.  Jefflrieito  beEna^  toy  pureh,  ▼]ee 
Calvert  prom.  7  p.  30do. 

Lieut  If  dghan  to  be  Capt  vice  Leon- 
aid,  dnd  do. 

Ensign  Browne  to  be  Uent  89  do. 

Gent  Cadet  A.  G.  Slaeke,  ftomMU.  ColL 
to  be  Ensign  30  do. 

Lieut  Moore  to  be  A^.  vice  Lawrence, 
res.  A4).  only.  do. 


g7  Led&igliam,  ftom  h.  p.  Came        h.  p.  J|04  F. 


.  Drawwater,  86  F.  zee.  diC  with  Bt  Lt  CeL 

Maule,  h.  p.  104  F. 
— .—  Gray.  18  F.  with  Capt  Bertzidge,  h.p.  67  F. 
Sehaw,  85  F'  re&  diff.  with  Capt  Jackaoa. 

h.  p.  37  F. 
Lieut  Hay,  7  Dt.  O.  veo.  diffi  with  Lieut  Cuilbk 

|i.flu68F. 
^—  Cameron,  7  F.  with  Lieut  GokUcutt,  h.  p. 

60  F. 

Galwey,56F.  iM^difl:  with  Lt  HOI,  h.  p. 

^^^  BerfoKd,  8  F.  rec.  dift  with  Lt  Meldrum, 

!^WaHaoe,  5  F.  iee.diir.  with  Lt  Harris,  h.p. 

— ^  RoUnaon,  10  F.  reo.  dilL  with  Lt  Levinge, 

b.p.85F. 
——t'  Shawe,  31  F.  rec.  diO:  with  Lt  Faniqgton, 

h.p.4P.  ^^ 

■      ■  -  Cmwlbrd*  3S  F.  lee.  dUK  with  Lt  Moore, 

h.  p.  58  F. 
^-^LaBfUM^  39  F.  rae.  diff.  with  Lieut  Wright, 

'  ^Coonor,  57  F.  x^.  diff.  with  Lt  TinUng, 


Lieut  Gen.  £j.  Oswald;  K.C.B.  to  be 

Col.  Tioe  Duke  of  Ridimond,  dead 

9  Oct 

T.  A.  Trant  to  be  Ensign,  vice  R< 


tobe 


Surg.l 
Aa&t 


.  Cape  Corpa 
Asrist  Surg.  M'Munn,  ftom  h.  p.  88 1 
-  •      --     I,  86  1 

14  Oct 


Surg,  vice  Hood,  86  F. 

•  14  Oct 

Lieut  Ryan  to  be  Copt  vice  Bt  Mi^or 

Rowe,dead  30S«>t 

Ensign  Tew  to  be  Lieut  dOb 

oimt  Cadet  T.  Ahmuty,  from  Military 

CoU.  to  be  Ensign  do. 

Ueut  Whiterbottom  to  be  A^.  vice 

Campbeii,  res.  Adj.  only  83  do. 

Capt  Fitverakl,  ftom  h.  p.  3  Dr.  to  be 

^ttit  vice  RosmB,  18  Dr.  14  Oct 
BtXieut  Cot  Carey  to  be  Lt  Col.  by 

pureh.  vice  Spring,  ret  80  Sept 

Bt.  Mi4orM*l^2^tobeM^orbypuzdi. 

Lt.  MaodougaU  to  be  Capt  bypureh.  do. 
Enakm  Dolg  to  be  Lieut  do.  do. 
H.  Sbadfortti  to  be  Ensign  do.  do. 
G.  Rothe  to  be  Ensign  by  puzch.  Tice 

Stewart,  88  F.  83  Sept 

Ueut,  Goldicutt,  ftom  7  F.  to  be  Capt 

by  purch.  vice  Bell,  ret  30  do. 

Lieut  Farquharaon  to  be  Captain  by 

pureh.  vice  McLean,  ret  83  do. 

Ensign  Orr  to  be  Lieut  by  puzth.  do. 
Geiit  Cadet  F.  Hawkins,  from  MiBtazy 

Coll.  to  be  Ensign  by  purdu  do. 


Thomsoo,  68  F.  zee.  diftwith  Lt  Mitchell, 

h.  p.  19  Dr. 

■  Lewen,  70  F.  rec  dlfC  with  Lt  Hunter,  h.p. 

Clouy,  76  F.  roc  difll  with  Lt  Clarke,  h.p. 

Perry,  Staff  C<niw,  with  Lt  Colleton,  b.  p. 

.^■^-  BuUer,  55  F.  zee.  diff.  with  Lt  Boyes,  h.  p.. 

85  F. 
Smith,  91 F.  ree.  dift  with  Lt  Fzaaer,  h.  p. 

48  P. 

^ Williams,  8  F.  with  Lt  Nunn,  h.  n.  58  F.  \ 

Comet  Rycroft,  8  Dr.  with  Lt  Hodges,  ?!  Dr. 
Easim  Barret,  13  F.  re&  diff  with  Lt  Jordan,  h.p. 

White,  90  F.  zee.  diff  with  Lt  Cotter,  h.pw 

60  F. 
^Strange,  1 W.  L  R.  with  Lt  Ford,  h. p.  8 

W  I   R. 

Mills,  9  F.  with  Lt  Rawlins,  h.  p.  83  F. 

.  Lock,  51  F.  rec  diff  with  Lt  FArman,  h.p. 

60  F. 
Irvfaie,  81  F.  rec  diff  with  Lt  M'DooaU, 

h.p.34F. 
— — '  HieksoB,  88  F.  rec  diff  with  Lt  Jaidtoe^ 

h.p.  18F. 
Assiit  Suzg.  Cowie,  8  Dr.  O,  with  Aiaiat  Surgeon 

Bell,  h.  p.  8  Dr.  O. 

Woodrolfr,StBffMcd.Dcp.  with  Ass. 


Suzg.  Brown,  h.  p.  4  Dr.  G. 
S MiUea,  Staff  1 


'  Med.  Dep.  with  Assist 
Surg.  Frendi,  h.  p.  4  F. 

—  Maher,  Staff  Med.  Dep.  with  Asiist 


Suzg.  Simpson,  h.  p.  36  F. 

.^*l)onagh.  Staff  Med.  Dep.  with  Am. 


SoTg.  Dnviei,  h.  p.  14  Dr. 
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A«bt  Sum.  Rehoe,  SUIT  Med.  Dtp,  with  Aflwt 


Regtiter,*^Sirthi  and  Marriages, 


CNoy. 


h. jp.  5S  P. 
Lloyd,  Stuff  Med.  Dep.  with  Aaiiee. 
Suig.  ROM,  h.  p.  99  F. 

Stewart,  Staff  Med.  Dep.  with  Aanrt. 

Slug.  Ligertwood,  h.  p.  12  F. 

RetigTuUiotu  and  BetiremetUi. 

Lieut.  Col.  Spring,  57  F. 
.  Davenport,  3  Dr. 

Major  Maclean,  75  F. 
Captain  Bell,  60  F. 

Ranklii,  76  F. 

Lieut  Walker,  2  Dr. 
Burton,  19  Dr. 

Appoinimentt  Cancdkd, 
Dep.  bvpefr  Higdnc.  ftom  h.  p. 
Staff  Surgeon  M^laduui,     do. 
Fajmaster  Ledingham,  1  W.  I.  R. 

Svperieded, 

Diitriet  Pftym.  Nangle,  at  Edinboigb.  ftom  1  Aug* 
1819. 

DeaOu. 

General  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.  G.  35  F.  Got.  of 
PWmouth,  in  Canada  28  Aug.  1K19 

Lt  Gen.  Waller,  late  of  3  Dr.  Bath  July 

Colonel  HIU,  50  F.  Jamaica 

Lt.  Col.  Blayney,  92  F.  Jamaica  2«  Aug. 

Spwrow,  h.  p.  61  F.  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  Ja- 
maica 22do. 

CDdl,  25  Dr.  7  April 

Major  Rowc^  50  F.  Jamaica.  3  Aug. 

Coane,  h.  ji.  73  F.  Kandy,  Ceylon       5  Jan. 

■  Browne,  e7  F.  on  paiaiMie  from  India  on 

.    board  the  Malatwir  4  June 

Montgomery,  50  F.  Jamaica  11  Aug. 

Alex.  Brown,  R.  Mar. 

Capt.  M'Gachao,  22  F. 

Scott,  h.  p.  67  F.  Bombay  28  Jan. 

—  Portbury,  53  F.  Trichinopoly,  Madras 

30do. 


Giant,  1  F.  TaHlnah,  Madn«  13  Oct.  1817 

'—  Krauchenberg ,  late  2  Huann,  Germ.  Leg, 

Wibner.  Adj.  to  lit  Surrey  Militia 

Lieut.  A  Stewart,  17  F.  Bengal       22  March  1819 

M'Bean,  73  F.  Ceylon  6  Jan. 

McDonnell,  92  F.  Jamaica  14  Aug- 

—  Mackie,  Adj.  92  F.    do.  S8do. 

^-^  Manh,  1  Bat.  60  F.  Quebec  5  July 

-^—  North,  50  F.  Jamaica  10  Aug. 

Richardaon,  50  F.  do.  11  dOb 

— —  Lyon,  A4J.    do.    do.  18  do. 

Caddell,  86  F.  on  board  theG6loonda  Tnn- 

■port  on  paoage  ftom  India  20  April 

J.  Campbell.  86  F.  do.  31  aU. 

Batter%.  h-  p.  30  F.  do.  1  May. 

Rice,  1  W.  1.  R.  Dominica  10  AprU 

Wilkinson,  1  Ceylon  Reg.  Colombo  7M«r. 

Logan,  h.j>.  80  F.  Ayr  ' 


Farren,  73  F.  Ceylon 

Comet  EUman,  17  Dr. 
Ensign  Barlow,  50  F.  Jamaica 

Chaffers,  2  W.  I.  R.  Bahamaa 

■   Power,       do.  do. 

Paym.  Darley.  62  F.  Hatlfia,  N.  S. 

Montgomery,  50  F.  Jamaica 

Adjutant  Watson.  WestinorejAnd  Militia. 


10  Feb. 

14Au«. 

22  June 

4  July 

19  Aug. 

do. 


Quarter-Master  Adams,  R.  H.  Gd5.  '  17  Oct. 

HandschiMt  bite  2  Husa.  Ger.  Leg. 

lOBAay 
CommUsaHat  Department, 
Hardy,  Dep.  Assist.  Com.  Gen.  Jamaica      7  June 
S.  Maodonnall.       do.  Trinidad      30  July 

Medical  Department. 
Staff  Suxg.  J.  Brown,  (laic  As.  Sur.  50  F.)  Jamaim 

23  Aug. 
— — —  WnsdeU,  h.  p. 

Huickdl.  h.  p. 

Suig.  Cotton,  h.  p.  22  F. 

Hosp,  Assist  Aloock,  Jamaica  4  Aug. 

MUceOaneotu. 
Rev.  G.  Wright,  offldating  Chaplain,  Hatifiu,  N.S. 
Rev.  T.  Humberstou,  of&:iating  Chaplain,  Jamai- 
ca 9  Aug. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
Sept,  1.  At  CoRihill,  near  Abexden,  Mn  VouQg, 

3.  At  DuBdaa-ctreet,  Edhibuigh,  Mrs  Bridges,  a 


IS,  At  Florence,  the  lady  of  Rodcridt  M'NeU, 
Esq.  a  daughter. 

17.  At  London,  the  hdy  of  G.  H.  Freding,  Esq. 
of  the  General  Pnat-ofiice,  a  son. 

21.  At  Bonjodward-hoiise,  Mrs  Jerdon,  a  son. 

22.  At  Pittxichie^iouse,  Bin  M'Kensie,  Pittri- 
diie,  a  son. 

24.  lnCharb>tt»«treet,Edhibuxgh,MrsArbuth. 
not,  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Young-street,  CharlotteMuare,  Edin- 
buigh,  the  lady  of  Captain  William  Marshall,  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  service,  a 
daufditer. 

2&  At  Mdsetter,  the  lady  of  Robert  Heddle, 
Esq,  of  Mdsetter,  a  son. 

f7.  At  Sunbury,  Mrs  Haig,  a  son. 

30.  At  the  house  of  his  MiOerty's  Envoy  at  Ber- 
lin, the  lady  of  George  Sholto  l>oughtf,  Esq.  secre- 
tary of  len^on  at  that  court  a  daughter. 

—  At  Old  Montrose,  Roxburghshire,  MrsLegge, 

*  0?f.  1.  The  lady  of  Major  Nickle,  88th  x^ 
ment,  a  son. 
~  At  Edinbunh,  Mrs  Colonel  Maxwdl,  a  son. 

2.  The  lady  <?  Captain  James,  of  the  2d  or 
R.  N.  B.  Dragoons,  a  daughter. 

3.  At  Dubun,  her  Excolency  the  Countess  Tal- 
bot, a  son. 

—  At  Lodunakmy.  the  lady  of  Major  Horsburgh, 
a  son. 

—  At  King's-plaoe,  Ldth-walk,  Mrs  Captain 
M*Vlcar,  R.  N.  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Foss,  Mis  Stewart  of  Pass,  a  son. 

5.  In  Great  Wellington-street  the  lady  of  Capt 
Romer,  royal  artillery,  a  daugliter. 

6.  At  New,  Mn  I)r  Forbes,  Strathdon,  a  son. 
8.  At  Lochnaw-caatle,  Lady  Aguew,  a  son. 


10.  At  Geoige^tRct  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Wastdlof  Newbcough,  Northumberland, 
a  daughter. 

11.  The  Countess  of  Jeney,  a  son. 

12.  At  Georgefidd,  Mn  Rutherford,  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Paris,  the  lady  of  Alexander  MTHamil- 
ton,  Es^.  of  ttie  Retreat  in  Devonshire,  and  oT 
Hullethint  in  Ayrshue,  a  daughter. 

15.  Mn  Morehead,  wife  of  the  Rer.  R.  More- 
head,  a  daughter. 

16.  Lady  William  Russett,  a  son  and  hdr. 

17.  At  Tunbrtdge-weUs,  the  lady  of  Lieut-C(d. 
Brownrigg,  a  son. 

—  At  Foxth-street,  Edinbui;^.  Mn  Lyoo,  a 
daughter. 

..-  At  Boath,  Lady  Dunbar  of  Boath,  a  son  and 
hdr. 

—  At  George's-equare,  Edinburgh,  Mn  Alex. 
Ross,  a  son. 

20.  At  Hopetoun-houae,  the  Countess  of  Hope- 
toun,  a  son. 

21.  AtTaysidcMrsDawson,  ason. 

Lafr/.y— The  wife  of  Mr  Spencer  Ivivn  of  Dike> 
head,  formerly  of  Jerricstown,  of  twins,  being  the 
fourtn  time  of  her  double  accouchmcnt 


MARRIAGES. 

^1^.  SO.  The  Hon.  Henry  CaulficId  of  Hock- 
ley-lomge.  county  of  Armagh,  only  brother  to  the 
Earl  ofcharlmont,  tn  Elisabeth  Maignict  Brownr, 
second  daughter  of  Oodwell  Browne  of  Rabinet, 
Esq.  county  of  Mayo,  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Neal 


\j  LTuiici.  Bart  deceases,  and  niece  to  Lady  Moly- 
neaux  of  Castle  Dillon,  coimty  of  Armagh. 

Sept.  8.  At  Gretna^reen,  and  at  St  Andrew's- 
church,  Hoibom,  on  the  4th  October,  W.  Plomer, 
Esq.  son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Plomer,  to  Cathe> 
rine  Wtlhelmina,  only  daughter  of  William  Pagan, 
Esq.  York-place,  EdinbuT]«i. 

14.  At  Abbey  of  Luce,  Dr  James  AnderMm,  phv- 
sidan,  Belfast  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Learmont 
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91.  AtCnptr,  Mr  John  Andtfaon.  to  Mtai  Ann 
Allan,  only  daughter  of  Mr  D.  Allan. 

^  AttheBrtflidiAmbaMMloi^akParii,  Caotain 
OcocKe  Tyler,  R.  N.  son  of  Viee-Admiral  ShrChas. 
Tyler,  K.C.B.  of  Cottrell,  Glanuwnnahire.  to  Mi« 
SuIIiTan»  dau^^ter  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Sulli- 
van of  Ritehins'a-lodge,  Budu. 

tS.  At  Miry<l^boae-diurch.  Lionel  John  Wil- 
liam Mannert,  Bm.  eldert  ion  of  Sir  WUliam  Man- 
nen,  Bart,  of  Bedcmfaiater-iiark,  Linoohuhlre,  to 
Maria  Eliabeth.  eldest  daughter  of  S.  Toone,  Eaq. 
of  Reeton-Iodfle,  Kent. 

27-  At  KeUo,  Mr  Oeoiige  Jerdan,  writer,  to  Sa- 
rah, younccat  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  William 
Smith,  writer. 

fS.  br  Daniel  M* Allan,  to  Ann,  only  lurriv 
daughter  of  Mr  Alexander  M*Keniie,  late  1 
inoiaagow. 

—  At  Kinnouehtree,  Sir  James  Dalrympio  Hay, 
Bart,  of  Park-place,  to  Eliabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Lientenant-General  Sir  John  Heron  Maxwell, 
BartofSpringkcU. 

S9.  At  Aberaele,  James  Robertson  Bruce,  Esq. 
eldest  son  of  S&  Henry  Hervey  Aston  Bruoe.  Bart. 
of  Downhill,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  to 
Miss  Ellen  Bamford  Hesketh,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  R.  Bamford  Hesketh,  Esq.  of  Gwrych-hall, 
in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  and  of  Bamford-haU,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Laneaster. 

SO.  At  Paris,  Winchcombe  Heoiy  Hartley,  Esq. 
late  judge  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Mary, 
daugnter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  late  Wilbraham 
Harris*  Esq.  of  Rosewarren-house. 

Oct.  9.  At  Brighton,  Robert  I.ewis,  Esq.  to  Elin- 
beth,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Onsk)w, 
Bart.  G.C.B.  an  admiral  of  the  red,  and  lieutenant- 
general  of  marines. 

4.  Robert  Allan,  Esq.  surgeon,  to  Mrs  Sophia 
Dei  tram,  daughter  of  uie  late  Rer.  Dr  Thomas 
Hardy,  professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  ministen 
ofthedty. 

^  At  Leith,  Joseph  Johnstone,  Esq.  merchant, 
Dundee,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert 
Coldstream.  Esq.  merchant,  Leith. 

—  At  Stewartson-manse,  Mr  John  Torrance, 
surgeon,  Kilmarnock,  to  Janet,  eklest  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Douglas. 

5.  At  Mary4a-bonne«httrdi,  London,  Major- 
<9enersl  Sir  Herbert  Tayk>r,  to  Charlotte  Albina, 

'  iest  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Disbrowe,  Esq. 
~  At  Telgnmouth,  Devonshire,  John  Cave, 
Esq.  of  Brentry-honse,  Gloncestcnhtre,  to  Cathap 
vine  Margaret  Stradian,  daughter  of  John  Stradian, 
Esq.  of  Thornton,  county  of  Stirling. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Boak,  tanner,  to 
Hden,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  James  Aikman, 
Jun.  disHUer,  House  of  Muir. 

6.  At  Monks  Kirby,  Warwickshire,  Sir  Frands 
Brfam  HiU,  K.  T.  S.  son  of  Sir  John  HiU.  Bart  of 
l]«wkestone>park,  Shropshire,  to  Emily  Lissy, 
woungeet  daughter  of  the  hUe  Thomas  Powys  of 
BetwTdtphouse,  Esq. 

8.  In  Charlotte^uare,  Edinburgh,  Ardiihald 

Hamilton,  Esq.  younger  of  Dalaell,  to  Mar- 

Sibella,  second  dal^hter  of  WiUiam  Ramsay, 


—  At 

llthgow,  to  Miss 

—  At  -  •— • 


orct 

Eq.1 


Dalkeith,  Mr  J 
the  Commstrdal  Bank  of  1 


At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Roughead,  to  Mar^ 
garet,  daughter  or  Mr  James  Stevenson,  merdumt. 

10.  At  Loodon,  Charles  Bertram,  Esq.  of  New 
Bood^street,  to  Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Price,  Esq.  of  Warham,  Herefordshire. 

11.  AtH«llruIe,in  Roxbunhshire,  WiUiam  Fil- 
der,  Esq.  dep.-oom.-gcnerar  of  the  forces,  to  Anne 
ddcst  daughter  of  John  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Halhrule. 

~  At  Lochenbreek,  David  Irving,  Em].  surgeon 
in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
ly,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Brown, 
].  of  Linkins. 

19.  At  Pancras-churcfa,  William  S.  Cumming, 
Esq.  surgeon  in  the  Honourable  East  India  Com> 
pany's  service,  to  Ann,  second  daughter  of  John 
btewart,  Esq.  of  Burton-crcsccnt. 

14.  At  Wakotdiurch,  Bath,  Henry  Andrews 
Drummond,  Esq.  commander  of  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company's  ship  Castle  Huntly,  to  Maria, 
f»ly  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  William  James 
Turquand,  R.  N. 

15.  At  GlasMw,  Mr  James  Tait.  Hailcs,  to 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Mr  Mark  HaUtburton  of 
Glasgow. 

— >  At  Edinburgh,  Wm  Forman,  Esq.  surgeon  in 
Shields,  to  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  W.  Bal- 
lingall,  of  the  Loudon  Snipping  Co.'s  tmadi  Supoelx 


Mr  Jamct  Kay,  Hi«m^  LId- 
'  Wilson  of  that  plaoew 
~  '^'-uuider,  agoit  for 
id,  to  K^hft^M*, 
youngest  daughter  of  Dr  Andrew  Graham. 

16.  At  Hampstead,  John  Uoyd  Wardd,  Esq.  of 
Downshire-hUf,  to  Mary,  ddest  daugbtar  of  Jamai 
Davidson,  Esq.  of  the  same  nlaee. 

—  At  Mary-i»-bonnediurdi,  Lieutenant<^1and 
GubUns,  of  the  73th  regiment  of  foot,  to  Mary, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  Breton,  Esq. 

18.  At  Wiston,  LdcesCershire,  the  seat  of  Sfar 
Henry  Halford,  Bart.  Frederick,  eldest  son  of  the 
Hon.  John  Coventry,  and  nephew  of  the  Earl  of 
Coventry,  to  Louisa,  only  dauditer  of  Sir  Henry 
Halford- 

—  At  St  Bfary-la-bonne,  Captain  JefilBry  Salvia, 
of  the  4th,  or  Kine's  own  regiment,  to  Amelia, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Strang,  Esq. 
of  Montaffu-mace. 

—  AtGarioows,  George  Meek,  Esq.  of  Camp- 
field,  to  Jessie,  second  daughter  of  John  Heu|^  of 
Gartoows,  Esq. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Whyte,  merchant, 
Ldth,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Miller  of  Milntown,  Dumbartonshire. 

90.  At  Windymains,  East  Lothian,  Mr  William 
SUvert,  Greenhead,  to  Marion,  eldest  dauditer  of 
Mr  Archibald  Park. 

99.  Mr  William  Young,  merdiant,  Ldth,  to 
Miss  Betsy  Ferguson,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  James 
Ferguson,  merchant  there. 


DEATHS. 

Feb.  17*  At  New  South  Wales,  Dugald  M'Dou- 
gall,  Esq.  commander  of  the  Tottenham  East  In* 
diaman,  son  of  the  late  Allan  M'IX>ttgal,  Esq.  writer 
to  the  dgnct. 

May  9.  At  Santara,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  his 
52d  year,  after  an  illness  of  seven  hours,  caught  by 
infection,  whilst  administering  relief  to  a  poor  n»> 
tive,  Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.  surgeon  on  the  Bom- 
bay estebiishment,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr 
Gordon,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen. 

June  29.  In  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  Mr  Angus 
Ferguson,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Ferguson,  minkter 
of  Uphall,  aged  19  years. 

Jtdy  18.  At  Itio  Bu( 
of  Musselburgh.  ^ 

96.  At  Belfleld  Plantation,  Demeram,  Mr 
George  Rdd,  son  of  the  late  James  Rdd,  Esq.  of 
Ardwh. 

Aug.  6.  At  Kingston,  Jamdca,  after  three  days 
illness  of  yellow  fever,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age, 
Mr  John  Morison,  surgeon,  secondfson  of  Mr  Jas. 
Morison,  White  Hart-inn,  Dalkdth. 

93.  At  the  Lodge  St  Vincent,  George  Whitfield, 
Esq. 

27.  At  his  house  of  Balranald,  in  Skye,  Donald 
M*Dona]d,  Esq.  of  Balranakl,  at  the  advanced  ago 
of  eighty-seven. 

28.  At  Up  Park  Camp,  Janudca,  of  vellow  fever, 
after  an  illness  of  forty-e^ht  hours,  Lieut.  George 
Mackle,  92d  regiment.— LieuL  Mackie  was  the 
dxth  surviving  son  of  the  Ute  Mr  William  Mackie, 
Ormiston,  East  Lothian.— He  began  his  miliury 
life  as  ensign  in  the  92d  regiment,  or  Gordon  High- 
laiKlers,  in  which  he  serveof  for  the  period  of  eleven 
years,  the  last  four  of  which  he  filled  the  situation 
of  adjutant  to  the  corps.— He  was  present  with  this 


Bueno,  Jamaica,  Mr  Cha.  Bruce 


distinguished  regiment  during  the  campaigns  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  shared  its  glory  in  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  where  it  made  itself  so  ocmsplcuou*— 
where  all  were  brave.  There  he  received  a  wound* 
from  the  effbcts  of  whidi  he  was  continuing  to  suf- 
fer at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Mild  in  his  temper, 
but  ardent  in  his  aflbctions;  eager,  so  fkr  as  his 
power  extended,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others. 
Lieutenant  Mackie  was,  in  his  turn,  a  favourite 
with  all— while  his  keen  sense  of  honour,  and  the 
reflnement  of  his  manners,  made  love  be  always 
mingled  with  respect.  In  the  afBiirs  of  life  there  is 
generally  a  combination  of  drcunostences,  and  Ih- 
vourable  conjuncture  of  events,  without  die  aid  of 
which  merit  is  kept  comparably  obscure;  but  in 
the  deamess  of  his  perception,  m  the  soundness  dt 
his  judgment,  his  accurate  discharge  of  duty,  and 
the  anxiety  he  evinced  to  rise  in  his  profession, 
there  was  enough  to  warrant  the  condusion,  that 
had  life  been  spared,  and  a  wider  field  opened  for 
excition,  he  would  have  left  behind  him  a  mere 
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VOPGuHDBk  IQ 

ofhlBadnitaftigftii 

8epL9.  AttanrlkllMr'ilMHiMrat  Ab0d0eo,  after 
s lo^and pidiiftd  ilkHM»  wUoh sh« borawith the 
most  exmnplary  ntiabm  and  pkitti  Twipirtwis  in 
her  S7th  year,  IfawyAn,  wUb  oC  Mr  JaoaJOmn 
MoCMOBr  nMTchants 

17.  At  Dalkeith,  Un  Ebeneter  Sooit 

«-  Inthe89thyiearar  hii  age,  Joaeph  Sand«rs, 
Emu  the  prlneiparpartiier  in  ttw  ExetefwbaBlb 

^  At  BdAMt,  Robert  Bfaddiaw,  banker,  and 
imndeiik  of  the  Chamber  of  Cumiuenae  in  that 

~  At  Potadaaa,  John  Oibion,  Eiq.  eMeit  iob  of 
the  late  W.  GitaioB,  Esq.  merchant  in  BdinbuiBh. 

18.  On  board  the  Cornwall  Indiaman,  near  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  Mr  Daniel  EdwanI  M'Cormif^, 
MRgeon,  third  ton  of  the  late  Edward  M'Cormick, 
Eiq.  advooete,  •hariff^depiite  of  Ayrshire,  and  aoli- 
dtor  of  teinds  for  Scotland. 

~  At  Rerryhill,  Mrs  M'Lcin,  wife  of  Captain 
Hoetor  M'Loan,  kte  of  the  49d  raginienC. 

19.  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Margimit  Gillespie,  wifie  of 
t  Shirel^  1        .--»-*■ 


Mr  Roberts 


;  merchant  therew 


-^  At  Haddington,  In  the  44th  year  of  his  age^ 
John  Welsh,  Raq.  surgeon  there,  after  an  iUnca  of 
fbur  days,  tuppoaed  to  be  oocaaloned  from  an  in- 
isetion  caught  during  hla  humane  attendance  on  a 
poor  person. 

^.  At  Meadow^plaoe.  Mary  Borthwick,  Influit 
4lanEhter  of  Mr  Laurence  Buttcn*  seal<«ngrarcr. 

—  Mrs  Erskine,  wife  of  William  Enk&ie,  Emj^ 
of  Kin«dder,  advocate. 

—  At  Montrose,  after  a  very  lingering  and  pahi« 
f ul  illness,  which  he  bore  with  great  fortitude  and 
resianatton,  Mr  Robert  Baizd,  one  of  the  public 
teachers  in  that  place. 

n.  At  Barley-wood,  near  Bristol,  a«d  7t,  "^'^ 
•       -    *  '  '"  1  jiMfly  I  *  " 


tha,  the  benevolent  sirter  of  the  ; 
Mrs  Hannah  Mora. 

~  In  CharlcB.<treet,  Berkeley-«|uare,  LoBdoob 
Uu  Caldwell,  wife  of  Adtaiai  Caklwell. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alenander  Robertaon,  en- 
graver, who  baa  rung  the  muide  belltof  thtodtyfiir 


—  At  Crookston,  George  Borthwiek,  Esq.  second 
son  of  John  Borthwiek,  Esq.  of  Crookston. 

24.  At  Gravasend.  on  his  passage  f^om  London 
to  InTemeas,  Mr  William  Ettles,  bookscOer  in  l>. 


-»  At  Englefield.green,  Colonel  Str  Fdton  Her^ 
vey,  Bart,  aid-deounp  to  the  Prince  Regent,  secre* 
tary  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  14th  dragoons. 

25.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  VooU,  writer. 
,  —  At  Waterford,  Mi«  Chambers,  widow  of  the 
Jate  Mr  John  Chamben  of  Lady*iane,  and  mother, 
in-law  of  Mr  Kean  the  actor. 

96.  At  his  seat,  Moocas-oourt,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  Sir  George  ComewaU,  Bart,  in  the  71st 
year  of  his  age. 

^  At  Unlittwow,  Mn  Jane  Hewit,  wife  of  Tho. 
Spens,  Esq.  collector  of  Excise. 

27.  At  Morningside.  Mr  Robert  SproL 

—  At  DumAries,  at  an  advanced  i^,  Mr  James 
Buchan,  glover,  who,  though  only  a  journeyman, 
tmm  great  parsimaQy  and  Arugality,  amasseo  naai^ 
ly  £2&H». 

38.  At  Bla(Aatone.  Miss  Napier,  sen.  aged  76. 

29.  At  Wharton-piaoe,  Blarj^uet,  younmstdaugh- 
ter  of  Thomas  Bell,  Esq. 

—  At  Bucdeogh-ctreet,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Barbara 
MoAt,  wife  of  Mr  Robert  Modkt,  one  of  the 
maoeia  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

30.  At  Clifton,  Lieut-CoL  Richard  Thompson, 
forms  ly  of  the  68th  r«;lmenU  This  nlhmt  ofB- 
eer  lost  his  right  arm  at  the  sic^  of  Flushing  in 
1809,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  ftom  the  army. 

~  At  Annan,  Ann,  second  daughter  of  John 
Little,  E«a.  pro\'OSt  of  that  burgh. 

Oct.  2.  At  ner  house  in  QueeuBferry<strect,  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Jean  llobertion,  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Frauds  Robertson,  mintster  of  Clyne^  in 
Sutherlan<lshlre. 

—  Hugh  W.  Gardner,  infant  son  of  Mr  Campbell 
Gardner,  Dunda»4lrcet,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  the  manse  of  Abcrlady,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Korop,  minister  of  that  pariirt). 


Mn  Magdalene  Monypenny.  ^^^ 

—  At  Drimviucfa,  Mis  Campbdl  of  Balfiveohn. 

—  At  her  house  at  Wtanbletao,  Gertrude  Brands 
aroneas  Daore.     By  her  ladysbip'a  deraiaa,  Mr 

"     for  thee      " 


Brand,  ber  son,  the  present  raerabi 
of  Herts,  succeeds  to  the  title  and  estates,  in 
aeqaeooaaf  which  there  ia 
oounty. 
3.  At  hla  hoeae.  North 


r  a  vaeancy  for  the 
Mr 


luenan. 

^  At  his  house  in  PIouglMOuiC,  Fetter-IaDe^ 
liondon,  eAer  a  fewdeya  illnaa,  which  he  bore 
with  exempfauy  patienoa  and  reajgnation,  Mr  Joho 
Stalker,  pHntcr,  aged  64.  He  waa  universaHy  b*- 
kyved  and  raapeoted  by  a  nuaaerooa  drde  of  fricDda 
aodaequaintanaaa. 


, Hopetoun-houae*  Mr  John 

Lyon,  in  the  Stth  year  of  hU  ^e. 

AtSouthwick,  in  the  stewwtry  of  Ririusid- 
iter  of  the  late  Hugh 


4.  At  Sodoty,  r 

bright,  Cla      '     '  " 
Bailie,  Esq. 

5,  AtVevay,  In  Switaeriand,  Lord -Sonernne. 
His  lordshin,  it  is  said,  will  be  buried  in  Glouoea- 
terdtire.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  agrieuUniista 
in  Great  Britain. 

&  At  Edinbuish,  Mr  John  Porteoua,  atudent  of 
medkdne,  aged  19. 
—  At  Gourock-taey,  DuBoan  M*KcUer,  Esq,  mcr^ 


hiGlaaow. 

_  7.  At  Crieff;  Mary  Drummond,  wifte  of  Mr  DnvU 
Pnrteous,  dlatUlcff. 

8.  At  HanoveMCreet,  Edfasbonh,  Mrs  M'Rae 
Smith,  wkkrn  of  the  lata  Ckplain  Robert  Oairdner. 
of  the  HooouiaNe  Beat  InUaCompany'a  Benoal 
artillery.  "^^         * 

—  At  Sootstoua,  George  Otwald,  fiia.  of  Anel^ 
caecuive,  aged  84. 

9.  At  Bdfi>blllg^  MaVOcB.  Deivarof  Gtlale«» 

—  At  Abeideen,  Un  CapCahi  Uvinatan. 

la  AtCmigBaCUe»  OUverGouitey.  Eaq.  i*  h^ 
80th  year. 

.  —  At  Garagad.hil,  Aetr  Otai«ew^  Mr  Jbaaph 
Sbeaier,  latequartamaalerof  tberaMlartUlar^ 
^  11.  At  Glasgow,  Mn  HamUton,  widow  of  Arch 
baU  Hamilton,  Esq. 

—  In  the  Dock-yaid,  Portsmouth,  Capt.  W 
Wright,  governor  of  the  Royal  Navy  CoUq^,  w 
eppointnient  he  only  enjoyed  dnoe  the  pmnoih 
or  Admiral  Giflbid,  about  ten  daya. 

12.  At  Langhane,  Carmarthenahire,  Ja  j 
heme,  Eaq.  v  toe«dmhRal  of  the  whit» 

13.  In  the  54th  year  of  her  age,  Eliai 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Leod.  rector  ot  M 
Anne'a,  Westndnsler;  and  on  the  30th  of  Augutt 
last,  in  the  5th  year  of  hU  age,  hla  gnndaon*  Rode- 
rick M'Leod.  ••——• 

14.  At  Coats,  near  Airdrle,  JmmI  Baiid^  epoaae 
of  ThonuM  Jackson. 

15.  At  Edhibuigh,  after  a  short  iUneas,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  spirildealer,     ' 

—  At  Portobello,  "' 
land,  merchant  In 
Usage. 

->  At  Bridgend,  the  Rev.  Robert  Kay,  one  ef 
the  mimsters  of  Perth. 

—  At  Oxford,  in  the  39th  year  of  Me  i«B^  Rkli. 
Reader  Esq.  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

21.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Arthur,  abcly  years  aer- 
vant  to  Mn  Stuart  of  KIricbraehead,  ^ed  88. 

-'  At  Edinburgh,  James,  Infiuat  son  of  Mhevcy 
Napier.  W.S.  ' 

Lo/cfy— At  Bniaaels,  at  an  advanced  age.  Lord 
Edward  Bentinck,  brother  to  the  late  and  uBde  to 
the  present  Duke  of  Portland. 

or  the  gout  in  the  stomadi,  John  Aanealey 
M'Kcrcher  Shee,  Esq.  formerly  of  St  James'-pftBee, 
the  original  founder  and  inatitutor  of  the  Bene- 
volent !>odety  of  St  Patrick. 

At  Cupar  Fif^,  after  a  tedkniaiUnesa,  MlasMary 
Shanks,  tcoond  daughter  of  Mr  Archibald  Shanka, 
residing  tn  the  State  of  New  York,  United  Stalaa 
of  America. 

At  Southend,  Easex,  Benlamin  Moaelvy,  M.  D. 
physidan  to  the  Roval  Hospital  at  Chetaee. 

At  Abercromby-place,  Edinburgh,  Mug.  Socilt, 
second  daughter  of  James  Borthwiek*  fiiq.  VUO' 
chant,  Lciui. 


rftdeakr,  High^atreeL 

Ho,  Charles  ^ewart,  Esq.  of 

I  Edittbuxgh,  in  the  28tt  ya 
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Oliver  &  fioyd'  Piintcn,  Cdiiiburgh. 
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This  is  the  yery  ase  of  wonders ;  bo 
not  to  be  outdoDe  by  any  of  our  con- 
temporaries, we  propose  now  doing  a 
truly  woncJUrftd   tmng— namely,    in 
good  earnest  to  laud  aproduction  pf 
Mr  Leigh  Hunt's.     That  ingenious 
person   has  got  frequent  trimmings 
horn  "  gruff  old  General  Iszard/'  all 
of  which,  we  verily  believe,  were  in- 
ttnded  for  his  good— and  during  the 
absence  of  the  General  fVom  this  coun- 
try, (he  is  now  at  Vienna  with  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr  Moore)  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  notify  the  amendment  both 
m  morals  and  manners  of  his  prote- 
ge.   Our  present  Number,  too,  will 
.appear  in  London   on   New  Year's 
liay— «nd  we  cannot  suffer  a  single 
snarl  to  disturb,  on  that  auspicious 
moniing,  the  serenity  of  our  metropo* 
litan  .subscribers.    Mr  Hunt,  we  un- 
derstand, does  not  take  in  our  Maga- 
zine, but  he  generally  contrives  to  get 
a  peq>  at  it  at  our  friend  OUier's  or 
elsewhere,    and    whatever   he    may 
^  sometimes  hint  to  the  contrary  in  the 
EiLaminer,  he  knows  very  weu  that  it 
is  the  very  best  Magazine  he  ever  saw 
or  can  hope  to  see  in  this  world.   Sto- 
len pleasures  are  sweet,  ao  are  smug- 
gled goods — and  we  cannot  help  envy- 
ing Mr  Hunt  those  secret  snatches  of 
delight  which  once  a  month  he  en- 
joys within  the  sheets  of  our  Misoel- 
umy.    We  think  we  see  him  left  a- 
lone  with  it  in  a  room  for  a  few  mo- 
ments.   He  ogles  i^— he  leers  upon  it 
-he^'siddler'uptoitwith  deep  and 
Wning  blushes,  like  a  turkey-cock 
•t  a  bit  of  soarlet-— he  encircles  it  a* 


gain  and  again  in  rotatory  and  amatory 
motion — til]  at  last  he  bounces  upon 
it,  and  rifles  all  its  sweetness.  Affaid 
of  being  seen  by  mortal  eye,  he  then 
"  flings  it  like  a  noisome  w^  away," 
hurries  to  Hampstead — and  when  dty 
and  suburbs  are  all  ringing  with  her 
praises — ^Mr  Hunt  alone,  fidse  and 
faithless  ingrate,  (is  there  no  punish- 
inent  on  earth  for  peijured  lovers?) 
slights  the  peerless  beauty  of  the  North. 

All  this  is  exceedingly  absurd — ^but 
we  are  of  a  truly  forgiving  disposition, 
and  cheerftilly  pardon  all  Mr  Hunt's 
manifold  transgressions  af;ainst  our- 
selves. His  other  sins  of  immorality; 
sedition,  and  impiety,  we  leave  for 
the  present  to  those  dread  twins,  es« 
MORSE  and  repemtancs. 

But  now  fbr  the  Literary  PockeU 
Book.  Many  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  jottins  down  little  memoranda  of 
their  daily  thoughts,  occurrences,  and 
engagements — some  on  the  backs  of 
camng  cards— and  someon  scraps  of  let* 
ters-^while  the  wiser  part  of  mankind 
carry  about  on  their  persons,  fbr  that 
especial  purpose,  a  little  natty  clasped 
24mo,  something  about  the  bulk  and 
shape  of  a  medium  whig  snuff-box.  For 
our  own  parts  we  do  not  now  venture  on 
such  sort  of  autobiography.  There  is 
something  very  fearful  in  tne  thought  of 
losing  the  table  of  contents  of  one's 
brain  fbr  a  whole  year.  To  drop  such 
a  synopsis  into  a  lake  or  the  sea,  would 
be  all  very  well,  for  it  would  amuse 
Neptune  and  the  mermaid*— bat  wa 
could  not  suspect  and  live,  that  it  had 
been  picked  up  by  some  old  fleroe  tah. 


*  The  Liteiary  Pocket-Book ;  or,  Compaoicm  for  the  Lover  of  Naturt  and  Art 
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by— aome  greedy  gossip 
— ^who  would  introduce  it  to  the 
shrivelled  sisterhood  with  the  seeood 
cup  of  teSi  and  reads  aloud^  in  a 
sour  Toice^  choice  passages,  with  a 
direfld  caterwaiding  accompaniment. 
»'  Wh«r0  was  the  vile  vretcli  on 
Xhnxsday  n%ht?''  "  What  can  the 
fiilsome  fellow  mean  by  ^  past  9. 
pi ;  Lu :  call  on  M.  S.  3  pair  of  stairs 
*— left  hand-<-knocker^Mrs  L. — ^brass 
plate— Little's  Po  t  Rimini*-Play  Tick  : 
oysters— Mull:  P  ?"  Supnose  that 
our  diary  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  some  popular  preacher.  What  com- 
fort could  there  be  in  sitting  in  church 
to  hear  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  most 
pointed  allusions  made  to  the  most  se- 
cret transactions  of  our  lives  }  What 
if  the  Rev.  Mr  Terrot/  for  esuonple^ 
should  all  at  once  find  himself  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  annual  income  of 
the  brain  of  the  Editor  of  this  Maga- 
zine ?  A  twenty  thousand  pound  prize 
in  the  lottery  would  be  nothing  to  such 
ft  treasure.  He  would  hudd^  it  into 
his  bosonh^he  would  sleep  with  it 
below  his  pillow— he  would  rise  at 
midnight  aiid  gloat  over  it  hj  rush- 
light— scraps  of  it  would  slip  mto  his 
sermons-'-it  would  colour  the  whole 
style  of  his  epistolary  correspondence 
—he  would  tnrow  aside  lor  ever  hb 
"  Common  Sense"  —  he  would  set 
Constable's  Magazines  on  fire. 

In  short,  we  should  feel  as  useless 
and  unhappy  with  such  a  diary  in  our 
pocket,  as  a  country  ^ntleman  in  the 
pit  of  Drury  Lane  with  bills  to  a  vast 
amount.  Our  uneasiness  would  in- 
crease firoin  day  to  day.  We  could 
endure  the  month  of  January,— ^in 
February  our  trepidation  would  be 
visible  to  our  fViends>^in  March  our 
lo^  would  be  wild'— April  would  see 
us  in  sore  distress— in  May  we  would 
inake  a  desperate  effort  to  get  rid  of 
the  oanse  or  our  distemper— and  in 
June  we  would  send  our  Literary 
Pocket^Book  to  slumber  for  ever  in 
oblivion^  with  seventeen  pamphlets  of 
'  James  Grahame,  and  one  ola  snoring 
number  of  my  grandmother's  Review. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  have  such 
good  memories  we  do  not  require  me- 
nvoranda.  We  absolutely  forget  no- 
thing.    Will  the  public  heSeve  us 


Literary  PoekeUBook.^  QDec 

threescore  when  we  say,  that  we  recollect  more 
than  one  sentence  of  Macvey  Nwier's 
Essay  on  Lord  Bacon  ?  We  o^  to 
bet  fifty  pounds  that  we  commit  to 
memory,  in  three  davs,  the  leading 
article  in  Colbum's  last  Magazine, 
without  omitting  a  single  word  of  bad 
grammar  1  We  will  undertake  tluee 
pages  of  Johnny  Keates'  Endymion 
within  the  week — and  that  Julius 
Cftsar  Scaliger  may  fisr  ever  hide  his 
head,  we  offer  to  bet  a  series  of  Black- 
wood against  a  series  of  the  Edin- 
hur^  Review  (immense  odds),  that 
we  oommit  to  memorv,  in  a  single  af- 
ternoon, that  part  or  Mr  Brou^am*s 
very  statesman-like  speech  on  the  sharp- 
ening of  the  swords  of  the  Manchester 
veomanry!  One  human  being  alone 
has  ever  triumphed  over  the  power  of 
our  memory,  and  that  is  Sir  Robert 
Wilson.  A  speedi  of  his  is  beyond 
retention.  At  the  very  moment  that 
we  think  we  have  him,  away  go  his 
words  like  shelving  sand  on  every 
side,  and  all  is  lost.  We  know  not 
what  this  elusive  quality  of  his  elo* 
quence  can  be,  but  we  grant  that  to 
him  it  is  invaluable.  One  speech  may 
serve  him  all  his  life; — a  hundred 
times  delivered,  still  seems  it  to  be  a 
maiden  speech.  Alas!  it  is  all  the 
while  an  old  battered  oration  out  of 
all  keeping. 

We  therefore— that  is  Editor  and 
Contributors— have  no  need  of  ihe- 
moranda ;  but  all  people  are  not  Edi- 
tors and  Contributors^though  at  the 
same  time  we  believe  in  this  literary 
age  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
are  in  that  pr^cament) — and  for  such 
as  are  not,  Mr  Leigh  Hunt's  Literary 
Pocket-Book  is  a  very  clever  and  cun« 
ning  contrivance.  A  oommon  alman- 
ack is  most  shockingly  vulgar,  and 
cannot  be  worn  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
evening.  But  the  Literary  Pocket- 
Book,  though  a  sort  of  almanack,  is 
quite  dressy-looking  wjth  its  scarlet 
coat,  and  when  you  unbutton  it,  it 
exhibits  a  white  waistcoat  and  dean 
linen.  We  wear  one  ourselves,  mere- 
ly for  shew, — and  have  detected  our** 
selves  more  than  once,  in  our  fine  ab- 
sent way,  tapping  it,  as  if  it  were  our 
Sid  snuff-box.  It  is  the  intention  of 
e  proprietors  to  publish  one  annually* 


*  This  bold  young  gendeooan  has  lately  entered  the  listi  against  the  whole  of  the 
literaiy  and  theokncal  world.  We  hope  he  may  have  the  luck  to  be  carried  off  the  6ela 
in  a  tderably  whole  ddn ;  but  the  odds  are  at  present  rather  against  hinu— ri^fr*  Saf> 
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That  fbr  l«lfr  contains  upwards  of  t  festivib  in  bonour  of  die  gods,  as  the  pre# 
hundred  ruledpages,  for  autobiography  «?« one.  f^inrtance,  Anthesterioa.  or  the 
•n^dinner.nofio^:  and  about  as  many     Flow«ry --from  ^^^ 

played  at  the  fesdyal  of  Bacchus. 


and  dinner-notices ;  and  about  as  nuiny 
mare  of  letter-nreasy  the  contents  of 
which  are  as  fiiUowa. 
.  IttiBodBOtion.  ■  ralandar  of  naliirB.^ 
Dkiy*  4Q.-.CIu30iioli«ioBl  list  of  cmiiMnt 
pctsons  in  ktlm»  phikMiil^,  and  the  arta, 
fion  the  moet  lonoie  arai.^Ufiiig  au^ 
Iboti.  native  and  fiMeifii.^Unng  aitisi^ 
nidfe  and  fineigii.-- Laving  mandana,  na. 
dve  and  foieiBin— -Muaical  pedonncBB  and 
iMThen.  withtbeiraddrf  Si  Innaofcourt. 
.^Umvsnitaes*^Foiuidation  scfaooia.— Li« 
tnaiy*  philosophical,  and  philanthropic  in* 
atitatioos.— Medical  kouuren— Theatres.— 
Ferfocmen  at  the  principal  theattcs—^Ez* 
lubitkins.— Private  collections  of  pkfcune  in 
Lendoo^-Piint  and  pUslsr^cast  shopB.— 
Beoksdleis  and  puUisheca.— Poicipi  hook- 


The  modem  use  of  ancient  teims  oil 
Occasions  of  this  kind,  produces  some  a« 
munngpnconsistendes,  especially  among  the 
Celtic  nations.  Thus,  in  our  House  of 
Commons,  there  shall  be  a  call  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Wednesday,  or  the  day  of  the  Goii 
thic  deity  Woden,  whidi  their  Journal 
translates  into  Dies  Martis,  or  the  day  of 
the  Roman  ddty  Mars;  and  this  day  ot 
Gothio  and  Roman  divinity-ship  is  com- 
menced vith  the  reading  of  Chrl^an 
prayers. 

*'  January  is  the  coldest  month  of  the 
year,  the  winter  having  now  strengthened 
by  continuance.  To  those,  however,  who 
cultivate  thdr  health  and  imaginations,  Ufa 
has  always  enjoyments,  and  nature  is  fUll  of 


Blta^Bcnlafing  hbnn«iand  reading  tea^tie..^  The  frost  sets  our  victorious  fire« 

SmaDs^—New  bookb^TMcfaeis    of    to-  ^^  sparkling ;  and  with  our  feet  upon  a 

■— Anecdolaa^Extiacla,  Ac— On-  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^j^^  ^„l,^  ^. 

P«^-r-**^  Md  University  torma.—  K,y  ^^  company  of  Wends,  or  get  mto  sum^ 

»  hankera.-Hadaiey.coaA  iares—  {nWUndscaVes  in  our  books,  o?  sit  and  heat 
Bates  of  walecnun.— Vahie  of  money.^—  xhe  exdudal  tempot  UUy  raw  along. 


These  are  rery  judidous  lists-— naeftxl 
to  Londoners,  and  to  folks  yidting 
liondon,  and  interesting  ev«n  to  poor 
provincial  wights  who  have  no  hope  of 
ever  seeing  St  Paul's  or  St  Peter  s.— 
But  we  roust  make  some  extracts  from 
the  prose  and  the  poetij.  The  '*  Ca- 
lendar of  Nature/  which  is  evidently 
by  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  is  like  all  his 
vxitingSy  extremely  a£bcted  and  Coek« 
]ieyisl^-4mt  olten  very  lively  and  de- 
scriptive. He  takes  hold  of  the  months, 
makes  ihem  sit  down,  and  paints  their 
portraits;  and  good  strong  staring  like- 
iiesses  they  are.  They  are  all  rather 
''jaunty,'  to  use  Mr  Hunt's  darling 
phraacj  and  have  too  much  of  a  oon- 
■doua  and  made-np  expression  of  £ue, 
as  if  they  felt  they  were  sitting  for  their 
pictures.  He  has,  however,  in  general, 
caoght  their  characters  very  cleverly— 
and  not  only  is  May  in  no  danger  of 
l)eing  mistaken  for  December,  but  those 
two  freezing  gentlemen,  January  and 
February,  as  well  as  March  and  April, 
though  with  a  dose  family  resem* 
blanoe,  do  nevertheless,  on  Mr  Hunt's 
canvass,  as  in  nature,  exhibit  also  a 
Ikmily  disagreement.  We  quote,  with 
much  pleasure,  the  picture  of  January, 
as  a  very  favourahle  specimen  of  Mr 
Htint's  power  as  a  painter. 

**  Januaiy  is  so  called  ftom  the  Latin 
god  Janus,  the  door-keeper  of  heaven,  and 
presider  over  peace,— .vrolMbly,  because  d»e 
eaith  is  at  leisure  in  this  mondi,  as  wdl  as 
hbm  its  being  the  gate  of  the  year.  The 
Greek  months  wen  named  after  different 


"  Our  wisest  aneestors,-- those  of  Shak* 
speare*8  time,— who  undoslDod  most  things 
Mter  than  we,  and  whom  we  b^gin  to 
nndeistand  better  than  any  of  dieir  posterity* 
•—knew  how  to  take  the  roughly  aind  haoS 
of  natttre*  and  kept  up  their  Christmas  fta* 
tivities  thioii^  the  whole  of  this  moodu 
They  tfot  a  l&e  and  enjoyed  every  thing« 
instead  of  getting  evny  ming  and  enjofing 
alittk.  In  die  day  thsy  aaade  leisuie  &« 
healthy  spoct  out  of  dooirs»  and  in  die  evoM 
ing  they  wen  at  tfaenr  books  and  pastimes 
widiin. 

**  £ve&  to  observe  nature  is  to  eidoy  bar* 
He  is  infinitdy  mistaken,  who  tfa^nks  tfaeia 
is  nothtng  worth  seeing  in  winter  time  ont 
of  doors,  becanse  the  sun  is  not  warm,  and 
the  streets  are  muddy.  Let  hun  get,  by 
dint  of  good  exercise,  out  of  the  straets,  and 
he  shall  find  enoo^  In  the  waim  neigfa« 
bourhood  of  towns  he  may  still  watch  the 
fidd-£tfes,  thrushes,  and  bbckbirds;  die 
dtmotts  seddnff  its  food  through  the  straw* 
tfaatdi ;  the  red-wings,  fidd-fores,  sky*larks« 
and  dt-laiks,  upon  the  same  enand,  over 
wet  meadows;  the  inamnrs,  and  yellow* 
hammers,  and  duimadiss,  stiB  beautiful 
though  mute,  gleaning  ftom  die  straw  and 
chaffin  forai-^iids ;  and  the  ring«dovt,  al* 
ways  poetaesl,  coaung  for  her  meal  to  the 
ivy-beniesi  About  iii|iid  streams  he  may 
see  the  various  habits  and  movements  of 
herons,  wood-eocks,  wild-dudcs,.  and  other 
water-fowl,  who  are  obliged  to  ouit  the  Ao- 
sen  manhes  to  seek  dieir  food  ttieie.  Tha 
red-breast  comes  to  the  windows,  and  often 
into  the  boose  itself,  to  be  rewarded  for  its 
song,  and  for  itsfor-fomed  '  painftd  *  ( 
quies  to  the  Children  in  the  Wood- 

**  The  indts  sdll  in  season,  which  m 
the  same  also  for  two  months  more,  aia 
ahnonds,  apples,  cfaesmitSi  pears  and  wal* 


Liteniry  P^ckeUBook. 


mutt.  la  die  gaidttg  and  hedaet  beratifiil 
eoloiin  aze  adU  peeping  for  ttie  e3re  diat 
aeekf  them :  among  floweia,— the  cyclamen, 
liacel-wort,  the  crocus  or  laffion  flower  that 
4ied  the  pimenti  of  Aurora  and  Hjrmen, 
die  peminnkle.  the  poljaadiusy  jellow- 
Monfte,  Alpine  aljHon,  anemonct  heUebore, 
die  fleiy  glow  of  the  wall-flower,  die  now- 
dfop,  wiUi  ita  little  dntB  of  green,  and  the 
primroee  or  rote  of  the  prime:— among 
tiees  and  shrubf,  the  Glastonbuiy-diom, 
whose  flourishing  at  Christmas  used  to  be 
oowitcd  miraculous,  laorustinas  with  its  de- 
licate clumps  of  white,  laureola  or  spuige- 
laorel,  pjxicantha,  arbutus  or  strawbenr- 
tree,  a  fiivourile  with  Viigil,  whidi  looks 
like  strawberries  growing  on  a  bay,  and  the 
ilatemus,  which  Englishmen  in  gratitude 
should  ddl  the  Evdyn,  after  that  excellent 
rural  patriot  who  first  « had  the  honour,* 
he  sa;f8,  *  to  bring  it  into  use  and  repuution 
In  this  kingdom,  and  propaoated  it  from 
Cornwall  even  to  CumberliuxL*  Then,  as 
to  berries,  what  can  be  desired  beyond  the 
hoDy  alone,  which  made  diis  friend  of  Cowley 
burst  out  into  a  poetical  rapture.  <  We 
adll  dress  up  both  our  churches  and  hoiue*^^ 
says  he,  *  on  Christmas  and  other  festiTsl 
days,  with  its  cheeifiil  men,  and  naUant 
hemes.  Is  there  under  heaven  a  more  glo- 
lious  and  lefrabii^  object  of  the  kind,  than 
an  impRgnabk  he^  of  about  four  hundred 
fcoi  m  lengdi,  nine  foot  high,  and  lift  in 
diameter,  which  I  can  now  shew  in  my 
milled  gardens  at  Say's  Court  (thanks  to  the 
Ccar  of  Muscovy)  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
olittcring  with  its  aimed  and  vanuihed 
leaTes,  the  taller  stsndaids  at  orderly  dis. 
tances,  Uudihig  widi  didr  natonl  ooial  ?* 

**  But  what  was  dunight  enchantment  in 
dd  times,  may  be  practised  now  by  every 
body  who  chuses  to  Jbrce  flowers.  These 
may  be  had  all  die  winter-time,  though  they 
are  best  in  evcr^  respect  where  they  can  be 
taken  care  of  m  a  gieen-house,  or  seen 
through  a  glass  partition  at  die  end  of  a 
large  room,  n  in  some  of  die  houses  of  die 
rich.  The  trudi  is,  diat  many  flowers  in  a 
room  are  not  wholesome,  unless  they  can 
haveairand  light  to  enable  them  to  give 
out  properly  that  oxygen  or  vital  air,  which 
diey  exhale  in  ^^enul  situations  during  die 
day-time.  Dunng  the  night,  they  are  al- 
ways  unwholesome,  as  diey  dirow  out  hy- 
drcoen  and  absorb  the  oxygen.  And  yet 
peAape  our  exoessivdy  artifiaal  and  indoor 
Aabits,  in  h^iing  to  enervate  us,  render  un- 
wholesome what  would  be  odierwise  peicep- 
dhle  only  as  a  pleasure.  At  aU  events,  a 
few  floweis  on  a  shelf,  such  as  hyadnths 
and  jonquils,  can  do  no  harm,  and  aie  very 
bcatttiftd  with  their  curling  or  down.looking 
buds,  and  didr  ivory  roots  seen  through  the 
water.  Therestof  die  flowers  diat  may  be 
fiaced  in  winter  aro  lilacs,  lilies  of  die  val- 
ley  (an  ex^uiate  inteimixture  of  leaves  and 
bells),  mignonette  or  die  litde  dailing, 
pinks,  nolyandius  narcissus,  roses,  tulips, 
and  violits  j^in  ftst,  a  whole  summer  an- 


Ipec. 


debated.    It  is  woMh  adding,  diat  I 

floweis  ware  never,  peihaps,  so  wdl  i 

as  they  are  now,  ud  diat  diey  may  be  pat 
m  pots  and  gbsses  like  veal  ones,  or  hung^ 
in  wreadis  and  crowns  over  pictures,  door. 
yy»»  or  die  middle  of  a  pier,  wherodicf 
fomi  at  once  a  summer  pictare  of  dieir  owm 
a  memorial  of  cbssical  times,  and  a  baaud- 
fid  contrast  to  the  squarencm  of  die  com. 
partment.  It  was  pteaaandy  said  by  some- 
body,  on  seeing  a  real  rase  after  ona  9f  tfaeae 
mMiu£MtnredoDea,— •  Venrkyvdy,  indeed! 
.  It  n  almost  n  good  m  artifidaL* 

•;  Those  who  coldvate  a  fewflowos  fiir 
dieir  partieukr  amusement  (we  do  not  of 
oouTw  address  oursdves  to  gardnicn)  dxMld 
now  occasionally  take  in  didr  best  ranuneib. 
hues,  and  protect  didr  choioe  car  * 
hvadttths,  and  tuUps,  widi  hoops,  i 


leasees.    It  is  time  also,  in  mOd  diy 


ther,  to  dant  nmttncuhiMs,~'anemoneB,''tn. 
and  bulbous  flowen ;  and  for  cailT 

rm«»       HIM ■■■■    ^^J     _^ ^ su  ' 


The 


dyto 


lips,  am 

blowing,  crocuses  and  snow-dropk 

bulbous  floweis   m  glassm  wit£n  

dMuU  have  their  water  kspt  dean ;  and 
is  better  for  all  flowersjn  a  house  to  have 
much  hi^t  and  sunshine  as  i 
rome  of  them  seem  abaolu 
strdn  after. 

"  But  the  V07  fiost  itsdf  is  a  wmld  of 
pUasuK and  ftiiy  beauty.  Thesnowdan- 
ces  down  to  eardi,  filling  all  die  airy  vacan* 
cy w:i^  agiddy  whiteness;  and minutdy  in. 
yecttti,  eveiy  particle  is  a  duystal  star,  dm 
ddight  perhapsof  myriads  of  mvinble  eyeau 
The  loe  (hereafter  destined  to  •  temper  dul- 
crtcreama'  for  us  in  die  heat  of  summer) 
anoraa  a  new  and  rare  pastime  for  die  skd- 
ter,a]iiKiit  next  to  flying;  or  suddenly  sue. 
ceeding  to  rain,  strikes  die  trem  and  dm 
wrasses  into  sQver.  But  what  ean  he  moie 
debcatdy  beautiful  dum  diespectade  whidi 
Bomebmes  salutes  the  eye  at  the  brcakfiuu 
room  window,  occasioned  by  the  hoar-frosc 
orfrozendcw?  If  a  jeweller  had  come  to 
dress  every  pbnt  over  night  to  sunrise  aa 
Eastern  sulton,  he  could  not  prodiies  anr 
thmg  hke  die  •  peaily  drops,'  or  die  <  d^ 
very  phimage.*  An  ordinary  bed  of  grecoa, 
to  diose  who  aro  not  at  the  mercy  of  disv 
own  vulgar  associations,  will  somemnes  look 
like  crisp  and  corrugated  emerald,  powdocS 
with  diamonds. 

"Under  die  apparent  coldnessof  Oicsnow. 
the  herbaceous  plants,  whidi  die  down  to 
the  root  in  autumn,  lie  nourishing  tiieir 
Aoote  for  die  spring.  Norismudi  dooe 
by  the  animal  creation,  man  induded, 
during  dus  period.  Many  birds  and  rep. 
tiles  make  a  long  night-time  of  die  haid 
season,  and  aro  awake  only  in  finer  wem- 
ther.  The  domestic  catde  aro  mosdy  lodged 
m  the  homestead.  The  farmer  lops  and 
cuts  timber,  mends  thorn  hedges,  anddraws 
manuro  to  his  fidds.  Many  trades,  eipe- 
dally  diose  connected  wiUi  water,  aro  fls 
stand  during  the  frost  The  thresher's 
time  is  the  merriest  as  well  as  most  in- 
dustrious, for  he  works  away  his  flail  in 
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dM  IwnL  In  di0  nflmer  d^yt  of  oqr  an- 
eeMon,  it  was  cuHoinary  Ibr  eveiy  Tillage 
and  town-hall  to  have  its  great  top,  which 
the  poorer  inhabitants  emulated  adi  other 
in  lashmg,  a  practice  well  worth  revivaL 

For  tiiose  of  the  wealthier  dasses,  who 
can  aiRnd  leifme  (and  all  could  if  they 
were  wise),  walking  or  riding,  according 
as  die  surface  of  the  earth  permits,  u  so 
modi  healthy  wine  to  ^  blood.  A  good 
dinner,  well  earned,  wiU  then  do  no  himn ; 


headiofheir. 


tt« 


Thelaimiaaa 

Shew  fitrtli 
With 

Ac 

And  then 

And  ihada  their  eyes  with 

And  then  aKsin  tbejrie  off  ttme. 

As  if  their  loven  earner 
With  giddbicM  and  ghdaomenen, 

IMu  dove*  tmt  newl j  tame  i  ^ 
Ah  1  light  your  dieeks  at  Nature,  do. 
And  diaw  the  whole  world  alter  you. 

Two  Sonnets^  with  the  ugnatniie  L, 


theijej 

the  Mxdkf  and  atsBd* 
Lldtfldk     ' 


and  then  again  the  long  sm^  evening  re-    we  opine  to  be  the  property  of  the 
-^  -  •       ^    led  lowid,"    "  Muse's  Son  of  Promise/'—"  two 


turns,  with  the  *'  sopha  wheded 
and  ibe  *'  curtains*'  down ;  or  balls  and 
Uieatres  invite  them  to  hurry  betwixt  house 
and  house— the  one  sending  them  wilh  per- 
fect digestion  to  sleep,  or  the  other  belp- 
ing-to  remind  them  of  the  common  rights 
of  hnmani^,  a  lesson  now  neculiarly  sea- 
oooable.  If  the  farmer  thioJts  it  his  dut]r, 
as  well  as  his  interest,  to  take  care  of  his 
Toy  cattle,  and  see  them  well  housed,  how 
much  more  incinnbent  is  it  upon  the  rich 
to  kiok  after  their  poor  feUow-creatores* 
and  see  what  can  be  done  to  secure  them 
the  common  necessaries  of  *<  meat,  dothes, 
and  fire."  Let  those  who  give  no  jdeasure 
be  assured,  that  their  toils  and  possessions  are 
in  vain,  for  they  csn  recdve  none  t-i-noU^ 
and  least  of  all  from  Nature,  notwithstand- 
ing her  ever-ready  and  exubetant  treasures. 
The  poetry  is  by  Mr  Hunt,  Mr 
Shelly,  Mr  Cornwall,  and  (ni  fallor) 
by  Mr  Keates.  Mr  Hunt's  contribtt'- 
tioDs  are  entitled  "  Power  and  Gen- 
tleness/' and  "  The  Summer  of  1818." 
The  first  has  some  picturesqae  lines  in 
it,  Unt  is  unendurablv  Cockneyish,  and 
at  times  unintelligiDle  to  tne  exist- 
ing race  of  man ;  as,  for  example. 

Eaglet  on  their  xocks 
With  straining  feet,  and  that  flene  mouth  and  drear. 


feats  of  Johnny  Eeates."  We  cannot 
be  mistaken  of  them.  Whatever  be 
the  name  of  the  supposed  father — 
Tims  or  Tomklns— Johnny  Keates 
gignated  these  sonnets.  To  each  of 
them  we  may  say, 

"  Sleep  Image  of  thy  Father,  ileepmyBoyr 

As  we  are  ansuons  to  bring  this 
young  writer  into  notice,  we  quote  hia 
sonnets. 

THK  HVMAir  SEASONS. 

Four  ■satoiii  IIU  the  meaaure  of  th«  fear; 

Tben  are  four  leaaoot  in  the  mind  of  man; 
He  haa  hit  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  dear 

Takea  in  all  neauty  wkh  an  easy  span : 
He  haa  his  Summer,  when  luxurioudy 

Spring's  honied  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  tore* 
To  rununate,  and  by  such  dreaming  t^fik 


His  soul  haa  in  its  Autumn,  wlien  his  wings 

He  Avleth  doae;  contented  so  to  look 
Ob  mists  in  idlcoes»~to  let  (air  thb«i 


„  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 
He  nsa  his  Winter  too  of  pale  miafeaton. 
Or  else  he  would  ftmigo  ha  mortal  nature. 


SOITKET  TO  AILSA  BOCK. 

Uesikco,  thou  craggy  oeean  pyramid! 
Give  answer  from  thy   voice,  the  sea  ftywl^ 


When  were 


•houlden  mantled  in   huge 


Aaswering  the  strain  with  downward  drac  austi 

Does  the  last  of  these  lines  describe 
the  Spread  Eagle  Coach  going  down 
hill  with  the  wheel  locked  ?  ''  Sum^ 
mer  in  1818,"  is,  on  the  whole,  reallj 
amiable  and  pretty — though  diere  is 
something  risible  in  the  poet's  mouth 
watering  at  the  future  dessert  of 
plums  an4  pears — and  his  flirtation 
.in  the  garden  has  something  about  it 
rather  Miss-MoUy-ish.    Here  it  is. 

THE  SUMMER  OF  1818. 
The  months  we  used  to  ikeA  of 

Am  come  to  oa  again, 
WUh  sunnineaa  andsunninees 

And  rare  delights  ot  rain ; 
The  lark  b  up,  and  says  aloud, 
■ast  and  west  I  see  no  doud. 
The  lanca  are  fuU  of  roses. 

The  fields  are  grasey  deept 
The  leaflness  and  floweriness 
theap: 


austere!     When,  from  the  sun,  was  thy  broad  forehead  hid^ 


How  long  is't  sinoe  die  mighty  power  bid 
Thee  neavt^"    .—  -.-—-       *-^.- 


Sleep  in  the  li 


Th^  bafany  blossom-breathing  airs 
Smdl  of  luture  plums  and  pears. 
The  sunshine  at  our  waking 

is  still  Yound  smiling  by ; 
With  hwaraJMnew  and  eame 

Like  some  Ddoved  eye } 
And  aU  the  day  H  seems  to  take 
SMiglkt  te  bdhg  broad  awake. 


to  airy  sleep  ftnm  fathom  dreams  ? 

. lap  Of  thuixler  or  sunbeams. 

Or  when  grey  douds  are  thy  cold  ooverlid. 

Thou  answer'st  not»  far  thou  art  dead  asleep ; 

Thy  Ufe  is  but  two  dead  ecemitie»- 
The  but  in  air,  thefoimcrinthedeepi 

First  with  the  whaka,  but  with  Uw  eag1e-sUe»- 
Oiown'd  wast  thou  till  an  enrtliquake  made  thew 
steep. 
Another  cannot  wake  thy  giant  siae. 

!• 

The  first  of  these  compositions  i« 
yery  wdl — a  common  and  hackneyed 
thought  is  illustrated  in  a  novel  and 
also  natural  manner— and  we  thank 
Mr  Keates  for  his  sonnet.  But  who 
hut  himself  could  form  a  collocation 
of  words  to  produce  such  ^rtentous 
folly  ss  in  the  second  ?  Mister  John 
Keates  standing  on  the  sea-shore  at 
Dunhar,  without  a  neckcloth,  accord- 
ing to  custom  of  Cockaigne,  and  cross- 
questioning  the  Craig  of  AUsa ! 

•«  Thou  answentt  not  for  thou  art  dead  adeep  r 

This  xeminds  us  of  ftn  exdamstioft 


in  an  ode  lately  iubmitted  to   oar 

pertual  by  an  itigeniofus  and  modest 

young  man,  in  which,  about  half  way 

down,  he  exclaims,  as  if  prophetically, 

''  EEADER  AWAKB !"    There  ismuch 

smartness  in  the  idea  of  **  two  dead 

eternities."     An    eternity  espedally,    Lertthutiiewiikta,  insoikDiita, 

Dast  with  whales,,  is  enomrh  to  make    si»uMoim,uidfifkUieciiriiaciMoiiiugii 

the  Stoutest  reader  blubber.  Donotkt        

'John  Keates  think  we  dislike  him. 
He  is  a  young  man  of  some  poetry ; 
but  at  present  he  has  not  more  than 
about  a  dozen  admirers, — Mr  Leigh 
Hunt  whom  he  feeds  on  the  oil-cakes 
of  flattery  till  he  becomes  flatulent 
of  praise, — Mr  Bexuamin  Haydon, 
who  used  to  laugh  at  him  till  that  fli- 
mous  sonnet — three  engrossing  clerks 
— and  six  or  seven  medical  students^ 
who  chaunt  portions  of  Endymion  as 
they  walk  the  hospitals,  because  the 
author  was  once  an  apothecary.  We 
alone  like  him  and  laugh  at  him. 
He  is  at  present  a  very  amiable,  silly, 
lisping,  and  pragmatiod  young  gentle- 
man— ^but  we  hope  to  cure  him  of  all 
that — and  shoula  have  much  pleasure 

in  introducing  him  to  our  readers  in  a     The  roiling  pumett  die.  or  kne  their  fin 

yearortwospedcingthehnguageof   ^liClntl^XZS^;!^^;^ 

*i„«  »«.M..*.»    «»%«»*.  nnp  K..  «.«.««...  >w««       ^j^  jQ^  laoiu  pate  upon  his  bunuiur  Unoot  t 

There,  the  greet  hanter-king 
Orion,  moums  with  mtery  glare. 
The  temiah'd  luitre  of  hto  bhiag  eone— 
Thou  only  through  the  blue  aod  iterry  air. 
In  unahaled  beauty  rid*it  along, 

CompaniooM  by  our  song 

Turn  hither,  then,  thy  dear  and  I, 

To  grace  our  humble  weloomiofr 

Andftee  the  poeefe  brahi 

From  all  but  that  eo  Ikoous  pain. 

Which  lometimea.  at  the  itiflmidnight. 

Stirs  bis  creative  6ncyW  whil^^  r 

g^harro'd  by  thy  siWer  ff^*^"' 
e  Mrirei,  not  vainly  i 
ring. 


CDec. 


To  itay  thy  ear  upo&  the  LaCmoB  hin. 
Touch  with  a  etowU  hMiA  Iky  look  of  li^^ 
Nor  elemental  blight 

Mar  the  rich  beauties  of  thy  hyadnthine  bah-. 
Queen  of  the  tumbling  floods!  oh  leod  dune  car 
To  us  who  seek  and  praise  thee  here— 
;;;^ht  not  Uie  Haleyoo  ftom  her  waivy  nert. 
When  OD  the  sovoely-moviag  w«v«  aha  aito 
LIstening-eore  distrest 


Scatter  the  biHows  ftom  the  Delphic  diore. 

And  bid  the  monetan  of  the  deep  go  roar 

In  those  tax  forsiga  oavca 

SiciUan,  where  the  ocean  raves 

For  ever,  (dug,  *tis  said,  by  giant  men 

Bsaeath  Pdonis' nwsd  pvomntory.) 

Ob  Iky  white  altar  wo 

Lavish  in  fond  idolatry. 

Herbs  and  sweet  flowers  such  as  the  ■mnnrMw  met  t 

Some  that  in  wheotcn  fields 

Utl  Uieir  red  balis  amidst  thejraidoi  gMlB:—  ' 

Some  that  the  moist  earlh  yields, 

Beneath  the  shadows  of  those  pine  trees  high. 

Which,   btandhhig,    shield    the  far  Thessaliatt 

plaiiis 
From  Se  fierce  anger  of  Apollo's  « 
And  some  that  Delphic  swains 


Pludi  by  the  silver  springs  of  CSastaly— 
rVet,  thei»-4hus  it  Ss  saSd-Che  waaW  ^ 
Their  dark  and  tangled  locks  adorning. 
Lie  stretch*d  on  green  skmes  *tMi  the  laurel 

bougfaa, 
Or  weave  sad  garlands  for  Uieir  brows; 
And  tho^  they  shun  thee  thro'  the  Uveloag  night. 
Bend  their  Hue  eyei  before  the  God  ofmommg. 
And  hail  with  shouta  his  flnt  return  of  light^ 

Now  and  Ibreivor  haU,  great  Dlan  1— Thou, 
Be  fwe  whose  moony  brow, 
s  die,  ( 


,  or  kne  their  fires. 


this  country^  counting  his  fingers  oor 
rectly,  and^condesoenduig  toaneckcloth. 
why  should  Leigh  Hunt  and  John 
Keates  hare  a  higher  opinion  of(them-* 
selves,  than  Barrv  Cornwall?  One 
**  dramatic  scene'— <ven  the  very 
tamest  and  most  imitatiye  of  them  all 
is  worth  hoth  "  The  two  dead  Eter- 
nitiea"  of  the  Cockneys.  We  now 
charge  Barry  Cornwall,  coram  popu- 
lOy  with  the  following  hymn  to  Diuia. 
It  is  classical,  without  being  pedantic. 

HTMK  TO  DIAVA. 
Dfan  1— We  seek  thee  in  this  tranquil  hour} 
We  call  thee  by  thy  names  of  power ; 
Lucinft  I  flratHthat  tender  name  divhie, 
Whldi  young  and  travall'd  dames  adoro  and  fter i) 
ChiM  of  thedark-brow*d  Proserpine ! 
Star-crowned  Dlan  I  Daughter  of  Jova 
Olympian  I  Mother  of  bhnd  Love ! 
Fair  Cynthia  !  Towered  Cybele  I 
Lady  of  stainless  chastity  t 

Bend  low  thy  listening  ear. 

And  smile  upon  ujl  now  the  long  day's  toil, 

Beautiftil  queen  I  Is  done, 

Atui  ttoBk  tne  withering  aun 

Save  thou  and  bless  the  pereh'd  and  fUnting  soil  i 

So  may  thy  silver  shafts  nefer  miss  their  aim. 

But  strike  the  heart  of  every  bounding  fliwni 

And  not  a  nymph  of  thine  rer  lose  her  Ibme 

By  k>itering  in  the  beedicn  glades ; 

Or  standing,  with  her  mantle  half  undrawn. 

Like  hearkeuiog  Sikoee.  near  the  skiiting  shades 

Of  forests,  where  the  doven  satyrs  lie 

Sleeping  with  upward  (see,  or  piping  musically. 

Oh  I  smile  upon  us  Dlan  I  smile  as  thou 

Art  wont,  'tis  said,  at  times  to  look  upon 

Thy  own  pole  boy,  Endymion, 

When  calm  he  slumbers  on  the  mountain's  taow  i 

And  may  no  doubt,  not  care, 

Wh«i   th«*     

•tiU 


Us  iweataitaQ^gto 


It  would  greatly  amuse  us,  to  meet 
in  company  togeUier  Johnny  Keates 
and  Percy  B  vsshe  Shelly, — and  as  they 
are  both  friends  of  Mr  Leigh  Hunt, 
we  do  not  despair  of  witnessing  the 
coi\junction  of  these  planets  on  Hamp« 
steaid  Hill,  when  we  visit  London  in 
spring.  A  bird  of  paradiBe  and  a 
Friezeland  fbwl  would  not  look  more  " 
absurdly,  on  the  same  perch.  Hear 
with  what  a  deep  yoioe  of  ini|Kization 
SheUy  speaks. 

MA&XAirjrK's  DaSAM. 
A  vale  dream  came  to  a  Lady  lUr, 

And  said,  %  boon,  a  boon,  I  pmy  I 
I  know  the  seereu  of  the  air. 

And  things  are  lost  in  the  glare  of  day. 
Which  I  can  make  the  sleepily  see» 
If  they  wiU  put  their  trust  in  me< 

• 
And  thou  Shalt  know  of  fldngsunknowtu 

If  thou  wUl  let  me  rest  between 
The  veiny  lids,  whose  fringe  is  thrown 

Over  thine  eyes  so  dark  and  tfieen : 


Andhalf  hi  hope, 
Thffaidyctoitdb 


halfinfVtsht, 
bci  vyci  10  tolghtr 
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tAUfrsf  Po€kit'£ook, 


Afif 


aU  dMcDy  diapM  were  drlTcn 
loudy  ac — "^^  ' 


^j  acroM  her  deep, 
ABd  o'er  the  vMt  cope  of  bending  hmwm 

All  fllMsUy-vieigedcloudf  did  sweep } 
AiMl  tfie  Lady  ever  looked  to  gpy 
If  the  golden  mn  riiooeibvth  on  high. 

And  as  towards  the  east  she  turned. 

She  saw  aMt  in  the  mominff  air, 
Whidi  now  with  hiiia  of  sunnse  burned, 

A  great  blade  anchor  rising  there} 
And  wherever  the  lady  turned  her  eyes. 
It  huiv  bcftee  her  hi  the  skies. 

The  sky  was  aKtblue  as  the  summer  sea, 
The  aqpths  wen  doudJass  ont  haadj 

The  air  was  calm  as  it  ooold  be. 
There  was  no  sight  or  sound  of  dread. 

Bat  that  black  andior  floatfaig  stiU 

Ofwr  the  piayfstBin  hill 

ThaMygrawstekwtdi  aweightaflinri 

To  sea  that  Andior  ever  hangiu, 
Andveileiihereyass  she  then  did  hear 

The  sound  as  of  a  din  low  clanging, 
ABd  kMked  abtuad  if  die  might  fiiow 
Wak  it  aught  afae,  or  but  the  flow 
Of  the  Uoad  hi  her  own  veins  to  and  fto* 

There  was  amist  in  the  sunless  air. 
Which  shook  as  It  were  with  an  earthquake 


But  the  very  weeds  that  blossomed  theia 
Were  moveless,  and  eadi  mighty  rodi 
Stood  on  Its  basis  stedikitiy  *, 
The  ABOhor  was  aeett  no  more  on  high. 

But  pHed  around,  with  summits  hid 

m  UQca  of  dottd  at  tatervab. 
Stood  many  a  mountain  pyramid. 

Among  whose  everlasting  walls 
Two  mighty  dtles  shone,  ind  ever 
Thio' the  red  Bsist  their  domaa  did  qvivcr. , 

On  two  dread  mmmtalna,  fttHn  whoaa  cmt. 

Might  seem,  the  eagle,  for  her  brood. 
Would  ne'er  have  hung  her  diasy  nest. 

Those  towei^endrded  dties  stood. 
A  vlsloB  stranga  sudi  towers  to  see, 
ggttlptur'd  ana  wrought  so  goigeously. 
Where  human  art  oould  never  ha. 

And  eohmma  ftamed  of  maiUe  whita. 
And  giant  fanes  dome  over  dome 

PIM,  and  trinmphant  gatoL  all  Mght 
"»!-«-      -»-        «.•  -^  wWcn  c    *"* '~~'' 


With  workmanship,  which  ooold  not  eome 
From  touch  ofmortal  instrument. 
Shot  o'er  the  vales,  or  lustre  lent 
Ftom  its  own  shapes  magnifieenb 


But  sttn  the  Ladv  heard  that  dang 
Filling  the  wide  air  tat  away; 

And  1^  the  mist  whose  fight  did  hi 
Among  the  mountahis  shook  all 
)  that  the  Lady's  heart  beat  £ist 
•  half  hi  Jov,  and  half  aghmt, 


SO 

On  those  li^' 


htrlookahaoisL 


Sudden  flram  out  that  city  sprung 
A  haht  that  made  the  eBr&  now  red ; 

Two  flames,  tibat  eadi  with  quivering  tgcnme 
LIckVI  Its  high  domes,  andTover  hMd^ 
mong  those  mighty  towers  and  flmea 


Dropped 

Ilsnu^i 


Are,  asa  iM>leano  nine 
lurous  ruin  on  the  plalnsi 


Aadhaikl  •  rash,  as  If  the  deep 

Had buxBt its  bonds}  she knked behind 
And  saw  over  the  western  steep 
d,  aodw 


Arsglngl         

ThroT  that  wide  vale  s  she  fdt  no  few. 
But  mid  withtai  hendf,  'tis  dear 
Theee  towers  arc  Nature's  own,  and  she 
To  saw  them  hM  sent  forth  tha  sea. 

And  now  tfioee  raging  baiows  came 
Where  that  islrLady  sate,  and  she 
Was  bome  towards  the  show'rtaig  flame 
^  By  the  wild  waves  heaped  tumultuously. 
And  OB  a  Httle  nlank,  the  flow 
Of  tte  wlililpoQt  bora  bar  to  and  fro. 

^Rie  waves  were  flereehr  vomited 
Fram  every  tower  ana  ev'ry  dome. 

And  drevv  light  did  widdy  shed 
Cer  that  vast  flood's  suspended  ftam. 

Beneath  tiie  amoke  which  nong  its  Bight 

Oi  the  MiMMd  oopt  aC  ImTfiBS  h^ 
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The  pi^  wheraon  that  Lady  mta 

Wat  dttveB  thry  the  chasms  about  and  about. 
Between  the  peaks  so  desolate  •-«■««««# 

Of  the  drowning  mountains  in  and  out 
As  the  thistie  beai4  on  a  whirlwind  sails 
While  the  flood  was  flllmg  those  hoUowvalCfc 
At  hut  her  plank  an  eddy  craat. 

And  bore  her  to  the  dtft  wall. 
Which  now  the  flood  had  reached  & 

It  might  the  stoutest  heart  appal 
To  hear  the  fire  roar  and  hiss 
Thro^  the  domes  of  those  mighty  prfaoaat 

The  eddy  wMrl'd  her  rooad  and  round 
Before  a  goigeousnte,  which  stood 
Pierdag  thedood  of  smoke,  which  bound 

-JH*^.*^*'  ^**»  W«h*  JiJ^e  bloodr^ 
She  lookM  on  that  gate  of  marble  dear 
With  wonder  that  estinguUi'd  ftar. 

For  it  was  flUed  with  scuhrtores  rarcat 
Of  forms  most  beauttfU  and  strange. 


Like  nothing  human,  but  the  fldre^ 
Of  wingecTshapes,  whose  legions  lange 

iTtawughotttthesI^ 

Like  this  aama  Lady,  good  aBd  flur. 

Aad  aa  she  hMked,  stfll  lovdier  grew 
Those  marble  forma  i>41ie  acJptor  ism 

Was  a  strong  spirit,  and  the  hue  «^"^ 
Of  Ws  own  mind  did  there  endure 

After  the  toudi,  whose  power  had  bimided 

Sncfa  graoe,  waa  ia  aonia  aad  dauige  faded. 

She  looked,  the  flames  were  dfan,  the  flood 

OrewtnmquUasawoodlaBdriver 
Wk^ing  throT  hills  hi  solitude  j 

"niose  marUe  shapes  then  seemed  to  ouiver. 
And  their  fair  limbS^float  hi  motkm.  ^ 
Uke  weeds  unfolding  in  the  ocean. 

Aadthelr  Una  moved  {—one  seemed  to  ipeah. 

When  suddenly  the  mountahis  craoktT^ 
And  thro*  the  chasm  the  flood  dU  break 

With  an  earth-uplifting  cataract : 
The  statues  gave  a  Joyous  scream. 
And  on  its  wings,  the  pale  thin  dream 
Lifted  the  Lady  from  theatream. 

The  diarf  flight  of  that  phantom  pale. 

Waked  thelUr  Lady  from  her  Sepl 
And  she  arose,  while  from  the  vett 

Of  her  dark  eyes  the  dream  did  creep. 
And  she  walked  about  as  one  who  knMs 
That  sleep  haa  sights  as  dear  and  tnaa 
As  any  waking  eyea  can  view. 

So  nrach  for  the  ^*  Litenry  IV>ckee« 
Book"  1819.  The  esrth  has  perfonn^ 
ed  its  revolution  round  the  sun,  ssA 
that  number  is  no  more.  What  would 
we  not  give  for  a  reading  of  Mr 
Leigh  Hunt's  Litenu7  PoSet^fiook 
for  1819!  Could  Messrs  OUiers  get 
together  a  &w  dosen  from  TiUatie 
and  rural  manuscribes,  they  would  be 
▼ery  diTttting.  Put  down  our  names. 
At  random,  for  a  dozen  copies. 

The  "  Literary  Pocket-Book"  for 
1820  is  just  published.  The  lists  are 
nretty  much  the  same  as  formerly— 
out  we  believe,  both  fuller  and  more 
correct  In  pUuse  of  the  ''  Callendar 
of  Nature,"  we  have  from  the  pen  of 
Mr  Hunt, ''  a  Callendar  of  Observers/' 
or  specimens  of  the  greater  or  less 
enjoyment  which  people  derive  from 
the  world  they  live  in,  according  to 
the  number  and  healthiness  of  ^eir 
perceptions  r  The  Observers  are  six 
m  number*  The  Men  Lounger— 
TheMen  Mn  of  fiuunest—The  Bi-* 


XiUrmr^  P9€hH'Bmik. 
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got^TheMert  SportfiDan— TheMert 
S^entary  Liver^  and  the  Observer  of 
Nature.  Mr  Hunt  tells  us^  with  his 
usiud  cleremess^  what  each  of  these 
characters  sees  in  each  of  the  seasons. 

SFBIMO. 

"  Thi  mereL(mnger.^~SeBB  bislacc  in  the 
^aas,  and  yawns.  Sees  his  tailor,  who  in^ 
fyttDB  him  that  it  is  niriiig.  Sees  sereial 
peisons,  hones,  and  smCB  of  dodiesfai  Bond 
Street  Sees  some  piettY  fi^es.  Sees  a 
gnat  deal  of  green  and  white  in  the  nuDI* 
ner*t  shops,  and  thinks  the  oountiy  must  be 
getting  prettT.  Takes  a  rido  round  the 
Begent't  Park,  and  sees  Jones. 

^«  The  Mere  Mam  of  ilM«liM»f.— Sees  his 
ckrin  or  apprentices  up.  Sees  his  custom- 
en  come  in  all  day.  3ees  their  nxmey. 
Sees  fiues  occasionally  go  by.  Sees  sbdvcs 
and  bundles  all  about  him.  Sees  his  law- 
yer and  broker.  Sees  dinner  with  bnef 
tnnsport,  just  time  enough  to  get  an  in- 
digestion. Sees  to  his  aeoounta  in  the  even- 
ing, and  cndeavoun  to  think  himself  a 
h^^  man.  Sees  his  goods  adulterated. 
Goes  to  bed,  and  sees  in  his  dreams  a  great 
pale  multitude  looking  at  him,  whom  he 
eeU  down  for  people  he  has  cheated.  Sees 
hsmsdf  enosed,  and  wakes  m  a  trepida- 
tion. N.  B.  It  is  the  ftuncs  of  indigestion, 
tvfaidi  in  these  and  other  cases  inspire  a 
n*s  dreams  with  a  certain  Delphic  hor^ 
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«•  The  ili^Df.— Sees  the  sunshine,  and 
Amfa  how  htagfpy  he  and  his  friends  will 
be  in  heaven  eadusivdy.  Sees  a  psxtjr 
going  towards  the  country  laughing,  and 
gaily  dressed.  Sees  in  them  only  so 
many  devoted  victims  to  eternal  fire ;  calls 
the  world  a  vile  world;  and  sees  his  debtor 
•ent  to  prison.  Sees  the  building  of  his 
ch^iel  goinjg  on,  and  counts  up  his  profits, 
jDonied  andctenutL  Sees  his  servant  bring- 
ing in  a  green  goose  for  dinner ;  and  says, 
widi  an  air  or  delighted  regret,  that  he 
Idurs  hn  friend  the  gun-maker  is  too  late. 

"  The  Mere  SforUwmn  Sees  a  fei.  Sees 
him  seversl  times  over.  Sees  a  girl  s  oom- 
plenon  and  andcs.  Sees  his  nicnds  all 
jnmk  after  dinner. 

••  JTie  Mere  SedenUiry  Liver,  Sees  his 
tongue  in  the  glass.  Sees  the  fine  weather, 
•Dd  calls  to  mind  all  that  the  poets  have 
•aid  about  it  Takes  his  first  walk  this 
yesr,  and  sees  numberless  things,  but  all 
disodoured  and  half  pleasant  Goes  home 
and  sees  with  delight  a  new  packet  of 
books*  Reads  an  account  of  a  man  who 
saw  a  spectre,  and  almost  sees  it  himsdf. 
Goes  to  bed,  and  sees  in  his  sleep  a  vision 
shockingly  mixed  im  of  oddity  and  honor. 

•«  rAtfO&srrverofiVatore..— Sees  the  first 
fine  spring  day  and  leaps  up  with  transport 
Sees  a  irorid  lull  of  beauty  and  pleanue 
even  in  towns.  Sees  the  voung  and  fkbr 
•broad,  and  sees  their  lovdy  countenances 
aadminds.  Sees^e  white  pigeons  eareer- 
|M  zuoid  the  Btscpli,  the 


ibcth  with  new  strength  and 
the  dog  scsmpering  about  his 
hopes  he  is  going  towards  the  fields,  and 
hyacinths,  narcissuses,  and  violets  in  the 
green  markets :  and  seeing  these,  he  can- 
not but  hasten  the  ftster  to  see  the  country. 
Instead  of  reading  his  book  at  home,  he 
takes  it  with  him,  and  sees  what  the  poets 
docribe.-  He  sees  the  returning  Une  of 
the  skv,  the  birds  all  in  motion,  the  giais- 
ring  showen,  the  after-laughing  sun,  die 
maiden  blossoms  in  the  niuens,  tiie  thick- 
ening lesfiness  of  the  hedges,  the  peifeot 
young  green  of  the  meadows,  the  bosding 
farm-yaids,  the  fu  prospects,  die  near  and 
odorous  bowen,  the  bee  boundug  finth 
with  his  deep  song  through  the  Bghtsnme 
atmosphere,  the  kids  leaping,  the  cstda 
phMsdly  pising,  the  nmbow  spanning  die 
tiilli  in  Its  beautv  and  power,  the  showers 
again,  the  blue  say  sgam,  the  suntrhimph- 
ing  over  the  moisture  like  bri^t  eyes  above 
dewy  lips,  the  pcsfhmed  evening,  the  gentle 
and  the  viigin  moon.  Going  home,  &  sees 
every  thing  a^ain  with  the  united  trsn^oit 
of  health  and  unagination,  and  in  his  drnna 
lees  his  friend  and  his  mistress  as  happy  as 
himself. 

SUXMCt. 

**  T%e  MereLoiMger,~.~GotB  into  the  coon* 
try  to  see  Jones.  Sees  Jones.  Sees  soom 
horses.  Sees  little  else  in  the  country  but 
the  absence  of  town.  Is  shown  a  project, 
and  sees  in  it  a  conriderahle  rescmUanee  to 
a  scene  at  the  Opera.  Sees  a  stonn,  and 
hopes  it  won't  ram  next  Wednesday. 

The  Mere  Man  ^HwriacM.— Is  sony  to 
see  the  town  ro  empty.  Sees  some  flowcn 
at  the  door,  but  dedines  bn^^ing  any,  be- 
cause he  wOI  net  pve  the  price  adted  by  a 
half-penny.  Sees  some  new  dishes  en  nis 
table  at  dinner,  and  has  a  remote  notioB 
diat  he  enjoys  himself.  Feds  himself  half 
stifled  wim  the  weather,  the  dust,  the  ciesa 
shop,  and  repktkm;  and  sees  the  pavi^ 
ment  beftm  his  door  watered  with  a  tin 
canister,  in  hquld  lines  of  refreshment  a  qam 
thick. 

•*  TheBigeL'-'Seta  thebsanty  of  die  eoui- 
try,  but  thinksit  wrong  to  bemoved  by eardi- 

Sees  nodiing  in  the  worid  after  dinner  but  a 
fleedngshew.  Pmdsit  very  hot ;  sees  a  fiery 
kindof  horrid  look  in  die  sunshine;  andisnel 
ouite  easy  in  thinking  that  ninety-nine  faim- 
dredths  of  his  feUow  creatures  are  to  be 
burnt  for  ever ;  thinks  it  impious  however 
to  suppose  his  Msker  too  kind  to  taSa  tt» 
and  comforts  himsdf  with  callousness. 

••  The  Mere  SporUmcm,^  Sees  a  haicu 
Sees  a  friend  in  a  ditch.  Does-not  see  hhn 
out  Sees,  in  a  transport  of  sage,  die 
houndsatftuU.  Goes  to  angle,  to  settfa 
his  spirits;  and  with  considerable  relief p 
sees  several  fish  drawn  gsspngout  of  te 
water  with  a  hook  in  diev  jaws>  and  a 
salmon  crimped  alive. 

••  The  Mere  SedentaryU^er^'^Stea  widi 
dslifl(htdiefiow«iiiBfaisr  ' 
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MCij  My  tbi^  hft  Witt  g0  out  tii#  ne^ 

rwitb  an  exdaination  oi  icgtet,  wbilt 
U  yet  reading,  the  serrwit  come  iiq 
every  dair  to  say  dinner  is  ready.  Sees 
motes  beiore  his  eyes.  Sees  himself,  with 
great  disgust,  getting  corpulent,  whidi  is 
▼ery  unluce  die  Greek  forms,  or  the  ad^ 
miiable  Cxichton.  Sees  his  friend  sick  in 
bed  inth  staying  at  heme,  and  wonders  how 
any  bod^  can  do  so^  Rouses  up  the  bad 
humours  in  his  blood  with  one  walk  instead 
p£  twenty,  and  sees  it  is  hopeless  to  struggle 
with  bis  disorder.  Sees  more  beauties  than 
ever  in  his  authors,  but  a  great  falling  off  in 
•  the  world  he  so  admired  when  a  lad. 

"  The  Ohterver  cf  Nature. — Sees  the  early 
■on  striking  magnifloentl^  into  the  warm 
mists  in  the  streets,  as  if  it  measured  them 
with  its  mighty  nileu  Sees  other  effects  of 
this  kind,  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Canaletto. 
Sees  a  thousand  shapes  and  colours  of  beau- 
^  as  the  day  advances.  Sees  the  full  mul« 
titude  of  summer  flowers,  with  all  thei^ 
gorgeous  hues  of  scarlet,  piuple,'and  gold  ; 
loses,  carnations,  and  amaranths,  wall- 
flowets,  lupins,  larkspurs,  campanulas^ 
goUen-toda,  erdiHa,  nasturtmma,  &e.  &ix 
and  the  Martagon  lily,  or  Greek  hyaemtfa* 
And  Umi  he  sees  the  woiid  with  a  Greek 
iigfat«  aa  well  aa  his  own,  and  eiyoya  his 
books  over  again-  And  dien  he  sees  the 
world  in  a  philosophic  light,  and  then 
again  in  a  purely  imaginative  one,  and  then 
.  In  one  purely  simple  and  childlike;  and 
every  way  in  which  he  turns  the  face  cf 
nature,  he  finds  some  new  charm  of  feature 
ev  expression,  something  wonderful  to  ad- 
mire, something  affectionate  to  love.  Sees 
0r  fancies  in  some  grc«n  and  watery  spot, 
the  white  sheep-shearing.  Sees  the  odo- 
rous ha;)rmaking.  Sees  the  landscape  with 
a  more  intent  perfectness  from  the  silence 
of  the  birds.  Sees  the  insects  at  their 
tangled  and  dizzy  play ;  and  fancies,  what 
he  well  knows,  how  beautiful  they  must 
look,  some  with  their  puiinted  or  transparent 
wings,  others  with  theur  little  trumpets  and 
airy-nodding  plumes.  Sees  the  shady  rich- 
ness of  the  trees;  the  swallows  darting 
about  like  winged  thoughts;  the  cattle 
standing  with  cool  feet  in  the  water ;  the 
young  bathers  trailing  themselves  along 
ue  streams,  or  flitting  about  the  swara 
amidst  the  breathing  air«  Sees  the  silver 
douds  which  seem  to  look  out  their  way, 
far  through  the  skjr.  Sees  the  bees  at 
work  in  their  hurrying  communities,  or 
wandering  ones  rushing  into  the  honied 
arms  of  me  flowers.  Sees  the  storm  com- 
ing up  in  its  awful  beauty,  to  refresh  the 
world  ;  the  angel-like  leaps  of  the  fiery 
lightning;  and  the  gentle  and  full  rain 
following  the  thunder,  like  love  ushered  by 
mightiness. 

••  Divine  Nature !  And  thou,  when  the 
touch  of  sympathy  has  mads  thee  wise, 
diviner  hunuin  nature  I  how  is  he  stricken 
dumb  who  would  attempt  to  record  the 
wnallett  part  «f  the  inmuacmUe  joyi  of 


yotti  interoowBe !  He  becomes  a«  mate  aa 
^our  own  delight,  when  mind  *<  hangs  ena^ 
moured*'  over  beauty. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  la 
very  lively^  but  ia  the  classification  a 
good  one  ?  Surely  not.  Nobody  wishes 
^  be  told  what  a  mere  Lounger  does 
with  himself^  according  to  the  sea- 
sons. Neither  do  mere  Loungers  £arm 
a  class.  Their  number  must  be  incre- 
dibly small.  But  whether  smoUor  great, 
they  are  totally  and  universally  uniUf 
teresting;  and  it  is  somewhat  too 
much  to  carry  their  character  about 
with  one  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other.  The  mere  Man  of  fiusinese  ia 
still  worse.  Why  obtrude  upon  our 
attention^  every  day  in  the  year^  a 
dull,  gross^  greedy  knave^  who  adul- 
terates his  goods^  and  would  r^oice  to 
become  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  ?  These 
are  not  fitting  contemplations  for  a 
gentleman's  Literary  Pocket- Book  ei- 
ther during  hot  or  cold  weather.  The 
Bigot  is  worse  and  worse.  We  all 
know  what  Mr  Hunt  means  by  bigots 
ry,  and  what  a  very  sweeping  epithet 
it  is  in  his  hands.  The  picture  be 
draws  is  shocking  and  unnatural.  The 
mere  Sedentary  Liver  is  something 
better — but  he  is  for  too  much  of  « 
ninny — ^and  we  are  hurt  by  finding 
him  alive  all  the  year  through.  He 
should  have  died  in  autumn  at  the 
very  latest,  of  jaundice,  indigestion, 
the  Hver  complaint,  and  the  physician. 
The  Observer  of  Nature  alone,  with 
all  his  conceit,  deserves  to  live  through 
the  year  1820— -but  let  him  look  f 
his  flannel  waistcoats,  and  beware  of 
sitting  in  wet  shoes.  Mr  Hunt  (fbr 
he  draws  from  himself  here)  is  aa 
adventurous  man,  and  thinks  nothing 
of  walking  from  Catharine  Street  to 
Hampstead  in  piiat  or  sleet,  in  magna^ 
nimous  contepipt  of  hackney-coaches. 
It  will  be  a  pretty  story  indeed  if 
Johnny  Keates  have  to  write  the  Cal* 
endar  of  Observers  for  1821,  and  if 
Leigh  Hunt's  name  be  transferre4 
from  the  list  of  living  authors  to  thai 
of  *'  Eminent  Persons  in  Letters, 
Philosophy,  and  the  Arts,  whose  great 
original  genius,  individual  character,  or 
reputation  with  posterity,  has  had  an 
influence  in  modifying  the  taste  and 
opinions  of  the  world."  By  the  way 
why  did  not  Mr  Hunt  include  our 
name  in  the  list  of  living  authors. 
We  find  there  "  Hunt,  Leigh,  Poetry, 
Critioism,  Politics,  and  Miscellanies." 
Now^  why  not  also  '<  North,  Christo- 
H 
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pben  Poetry,  Politics,  Metaphysics, 
Mathematics,  Criticism,  Travels,  fion 
Mots,  and  Cookery."  We  expect  to 
•ee  this  in  the  Literary  Pocket- Book 
§)T  1621,  and  thenceforth  evermore. 
But  we  had  almost  forgotten  Mr 
Hunt's  account  of  the  mere  Sportsman. 
It  is  plain  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
Nimrod.  A  tallyho  would  break  the 
tympanum  of  his  ear.    Were  we  to 
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We  will   hook  a  fiah  Ibr  yon—and 


back  him  for  his  life  against  the  £x« 
aminer.  It  is  four  miles  from  Loch  ^ 
Awe  to  the  Salt  Sea  of  Loch  £richt. — 
The  banks  of  the  river  Awe  are  pretty 
precipitous — and  ere  you,  Mr  Leiga 
Hunt,  have  been  dancing  five  "*fnutft 
over  the  crags,  you  will  have  bitter 
occasion  for  all  your  virility,  and  de- 
voutly wish  that  the    salmon  were 


imagine  one  thing  more  ridiculous  than  .crimped,  so  that  he  were  but  off  the 
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all  the  other  ridiculous  things  in  this 
world,  it  would  be  the  Examiner  a 
ateeplo-hunting.  John  Gilpin  must 
have  looked  a  Caustor  in  comparison 
with  the  author  of  Rimini.  Pray, 
who  ever  heard  of  following  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  Summer?  Mr  Leigh  Hunt 
might  as  well  go  a  butterfly-hunting 
in  the  dead  of  winter.  For  shame,  ye 
Cockneys !  to  pursue,  unto  the  death, 
poor  puss  and  her  in&nt  family  during 
the  dog-days.  And  is  it,  indeed,  cus- 
tomary, as  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  asserts  in 
this  his  Literary  Pocket-Book,  for 
Cockney  sportsmen  "  to  fly  into  a 
transport  of  rage"  when  the  hounds 
are  at  fault  ^  a  mere  sportsman  is  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  do  that — ^he 
is  quite  cool  on  such  occasions,  and 
uses  the  whip  with  alacrity  but  discri- 
mination. Then,  ye  gentlemen  of 
England,  what  think  you  of  angling 
for  salmon  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
on  a  sultry  afternoon,  by  way  of  re- 
fireshing  yourselves  after  harriers  ? 
and  what  think  ye  of  crimping  on  the 
spot  the  salmon  you  thus  miraculous- 
ly ensnare  ?  Oh !  Leigh,  Leigh,  thy 
lips  utter  a  vain  thing,  and  thy  heart 
conceiveth  foolishness  !  You  and  o^ 
ther  literary  men — poets,  critics,  and 
politicians— it  is  who  are,  in  verity, 
the  crimpers  of  salmon.  The  mere 
sportsman  does  none  of  these  things. 
He  despiseth  the  fish,  and  eateth  him 
not  Thou  art  the  crimper.  You 
say  that  ailing  is  not  a  manly  amuse- 
ment. Why,  there  is  no  virility  in 
sitting  in  a  punt,  with  your  head 
bobbing  over  the  side,  and  your  nose 
in  the  water,  laying  plots  against 
perches,  and  revelling  in  the  massacre 
of  minnows.  Angling  is  but  a  sorry 
pastime  in  the  New  River.  But  come 
down  to  Scotland  next  autumn,  when 
we  pitch  our  tent  on  Loch  Awe  side, 
and  you  will  then  know  whether  or 
not  angling  be  a  manly  amusement. 
We  wllI  put  a  twenty-foot-rod  into 
your  hand,  with  fifty  fathom  of  line, 
and  a  reel  as  large  as  a  five  gallon  cask. 


end  of  your  line.  What  do  you  think 
of  swimming  arms  of  lakes — and  ford- 
ing foamy  torrents  neck  high— and' 
crossing  wide  moors  up  to  the  middle 
in  heather — ^and  scaling  mountains 
girdled  with  granite — ^and  driving  your 
solitary  way  through  blind  mists,  or 
roaring  blasts,  or  rain  deluges — of  re- 
turning at  midnight  to  a  sheeling  on 
the  hill  laden  with  spoil,  and  bowed 
down  with  the  weary  weight  of  many 
savage  and  dreary  leagues?  This  is 
the  nature  of  Scottish  angling — ^in- 
deed, of  all  angling  that  deserves  the 
name.  As  to  old  Isaac  Walton,  ho- 
nest man,  he  used  to  be  a  most  parti- 
cular favourite  with  Mr  Leigh  Hunt 
— ^but  now  he  is  "  a  pike  in  a  doublet.* 
The  secret  cause  of  all  this  raving 
against  angling  and  anglers  is,  that  we 
are  anglers.  Several  admirable  ang- 
ling articles  have  appeared  in  this  Ma- 
gazine, and,  therefore,  Mr  Leigh 
Hunt  cannot  endure  angling.  This  is 
quite  pitiful.     But  it  is  true. 

Enough  of  Mr  Hunt  for  the  pre- 
sent, so  let  us  turn  to  "  Walks  round 
London,  No  I."  a  very  easy,  graceful, 
and  amiable  little  composition,  which 
we  could  almost  suspect  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Mr  Cornwall. 

WALKS  aOUVD  LOXDOK. 

"  If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  number  of 
handsome  country  residences,  which,  within 
a  few  years,  have  **  risen  like  exhalations** 
on  thedifierentroads,  the  south  sideof  London 
would  be  pronounced  the  favourite  quarter 
for  the  citizens  to  retire  to.  But  here,  as  in 
many  other  matters  of  taste,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  ••  chosen  the  better  part"  On 
the  north  of  the  great  city,  and  at  no  greater 
distance,  there  are  more  situations  which 
partake  of  the  true  country  aspect  A  few 
at  random  may  be  mentioned — and  let  a 
"  Suthron"  match  them  if  he  can.  The 
road  from  Hampstead  to  Hendon  ;  the  rural 
district  all  round  the  feet  of  Hampstead  and 
Highgate ;  the  neighbourhood  of  Homs^, 
Muswdl-hill,  Crouch-end,  Colney-hatch, 
Southgate  ; — ^there^on  about  Waltham- 
stow,  Wanstead,  Highbeach,  and  Seward- 
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ftoiub    TheK  an  all  beautiiul,  and  in  a    a  dell  with  nothing  but  gnasy 
mat  measure  still  retain  their  rural  faces. 


horn  the  reason  assisnecl — that  they  have 
not  been  spoiled  by  favouritism.  Nor,  in- 
deed, is  it  likely  that  they  will  be ;  for  the 
ettixen,  having  a  tendency  to  run  upon  a 
flat,  piefers  the  more  level  side  of  London ; 
where  he  can  at  once  make  a  greater  and 
moie  visible  figure  among  his  neighbours, 
go  badEwards  and<forwards  to  town  with  less 
wear  and  tear  to  his  equipage,  and  get  an 
idea  or  so,  when  he  pleases*  ftom  the  *  live* 
liness*  of  the  dusty  roads. 

**  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Proprietors  of 
this  little  work  to  devote  a  portion  of  it 
etery  year  to  the  description  of  Beautiful 
Spots  round  London,  within  the  reach  of 
those  true  lovers  of  the  country— the  Pe- 
destrians* 

**  From  whatever  point  thpn  we  take  our 
•tart,  we  must  make  the  best  of  our  way  to 
Homsey-woOd  House ;  pass  the  front  of  it, 
■nd  skirt  the  pretty  litde  copse  to  which  it  is 
attached.  Before  us  we  shall  see  a  shait> 
ascent,  which,  in  our  quarter  of  the  island, 
we  may  dignify  with  the  name  of  a  hilL — 
This,  from  my  ignorance  of  its  real  name,  I 
have  hitherto  cdled  *  Belle-vue  :*  perhaps 
•  Fair-look,*  or  •  Fair-view*  will  be  better, 
because  it  is  English.  When  we  have  gain- 
ed the  summit,  a  delightful  prospect  will 
be  presented  to  us, — well  wooded.  Green 
fields  intersected  with  hedges  ;.»«nd,  wan- 
dering through  them,  the  New  River,  which 
is  ever  an  interesting  object,  both  Arom  its 
resemblance  to  a  natural  stream,  and  from 
the  blessings  it  daily  dispenses  to  thousands 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  Behind  us  we  see 
the  whole  extent  of  London — ^its  sciid 
masses  of  building — its  domes  and  spires. 
The  full  view  of  a  ^eat  city  firom  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence  is  always  impressive. — 
We  thmk  of  the  quantity  of  mind  which  is 
at  work  immediately  under  our  eye: — of 
the  immense  quantity,  which  for  years  and 
yean  has  been  at  work,  and  is  gone  from 
us — and  whither  ?  *  All  that  mighty  heart 
is  lying  still!*  '  This  is  to  me  the  most 
clinging  thought  in  the  world.  But  we  are 
to  walk,  and  admire,  and  enjoy  ourselves. 

"  We  descend  the  hill  into  Homsey-lane ; 
thence  pass  through  the  burying-ground  of 
a  venerable  church,  and  turn  to  the  left 
through  the  town ;  keep  the  road,  and  it 
will  brine  us  to  the  top  of  Muswell-hill.— 
Here  we  have  another  noble  view  of  London, 
with  the  Kent  and  Surrey  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance— Shooter*s  hill,  Banstead-downs,  and 
Box-hilL  From  Muswell-hiU  there  is  a 
loot-path  across  the  fields  to  Southgate,  and 
this  part  of  the  journey  is  as  beautiful,  of  its 
kind,  as  any  lover  of  the  country  could  wisli 
it  to  be.  Sometimes  you  are  in  an  open  pasture 
field,  and  every  wind  that  sweeps  across  it 
tells  you  of  fresh  verdure,  and  of  the  kine 
ruminating.  Sometimes  you  are  wading 
through  the  yellow  rustling  com.  Now  on 
the  sununit  of  a  little  bill,  overlooking 
quiet  and  pleasant  farms :  now  suddenly  in 
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each  side— like  billows  of  the  i 
into  green  fields. 

"  If  I  recollect  rightly,  by  turning  to 
the  left  upon  coming  to  the  next  road,  wo 
shall  arrive  at  that  quarter  of  Southgate 
which  looks  towards  London.  I  ought  here 
to  remark,  for  the  benefitof  our  oig  and  ear- 
riage  aoquaintanee,  that  a  delightful  mad 
strikes  offfiwm  MuswelUiill  through  CohMnr* 
hatch  to  Southgate.  Having  arrived  at  tba 
outskirts  of  the  village,  we  pass  Sir  William 
Curtis*s  farm  on  the  left,  ana  Mr  Schneider'a 
handsome  mansion  on  the  right  The  house 
belonging  to  the  late  Chandos  family  is  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village  fiom  the  road  ; 
and  before  us  is  the  sign  of  the  Cherry 
Tree,  which,  in  the  articles  of  inns,  I  xa- 
ther  think  will  prove  Hobson's  choice  to  uk 
Let  not  the  worthy  landlord  harbour  for  a 
moment  the  idea  that,  from  this  expression, 
I  mean  the  least  disrespect  towards  the 
Cheny  Tree-^gratitude  forbid  ! — for  we  axe 
bound  to  be  grateful  to  accessible  landlords 
and  amenable  landladies.  I  have  break* 
fasted  more  than  once  at  the  Cherry  Tree, 
and  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  cream, 
the  rolls,  the  ham,  and  the  eggs  set  befera 
me :  not  to  omit  the  prraer  Miltonian  cli- 
max in  the  shape  of  a  Mr  damsel,  who 

*  ministered  unto  me*—- 1  presume  the  land*. 
lord*s  daughter. — I  hope,  on  my  own  ac- 
count, that  she  is  not  married ;  unless  she 
should,  by  singularly  good  fortune,  have 
left  as  gentle  a  successor  in  the  ministry  as 
herself.  Southgate  is  a  very  pretty  village  { 
adorned  with  the  country  seats  of  London 
gentlemen.    This  has  gained  it  the  title  of 

*  amercantile  aristocracy  :*  but  do  not  mind 
the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  upon  tkl$ 
occasion ;  they  cannot  turn  the  fields  into 
scarlet  cloth,  nor  the  trees  into  gold  lace. 
The  walk  from  Soudigate  to  Enfidd  is  very 
lovely — the  foot-path  mudi  more  so  than 
the  carrisge-way  :  the  latter,  however,  whe- 
ther over  the  Chase  or  through  Winchmere- 
hill,  is  quite  rural.  The  fbrmer  commences 
immediately  from  the  Cheny  Tree.— tiie 
stile,  or  gate,  is  I  think  contiguous  to  the 
house.  We  pass  through  a  small  tract  of 
ground  planted  with  trees,  digaified  with 
the  title  of  Southgate  Wood.  The  propria- 
tor,  with  an  eye  to  economy  of  ground, 
rather  than  to  taste,  has  run  a  path  throu^ 
it  as  straight  as  a  phimb-line.  I  thou^ 
nothing  of  this  when  I  used  to  come  to  m- 
lect  roots  of  primroses  and  honeysucUe  for 
my  little  garden,  and  to  cut  houey-sticksr 
I  despair  of  ever  being  so  happy  again, 
notwithstanding  the  improvement  in  my 
taste. 

"  The  next  village  we  come  to  is  Windi- 
more-hill,  and  ^tjbot-fath  firom  thence  to 
Enfield,  about  a  mOe  and  half,  is  not  to 
be  excelled,  I  think,  by  any  portion  of  the 
journey.  Having  arrived  at  the  point  pro- 
posed, for  which,  I  fear,  my  readers  as  well 
as  fellow-walkers  will  be  thankful,  allow  me 
to  recommend  your  submitting  yoursehes 
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tt»  Ae  ctn«f  Mr  MftiUuon,  of  the  ^iag^ 
bead,  who  will  set  before  you  pnmn<ms 
and  wine  worthy  of  a  more  impoxtant  coun*i 
tfy  town :  and  he  will  add  to  your  enter- 
tainment the  pleasant  garniture  of  a  dyil 
and  respectful  demeanour. 

**  Here,  my  ftiends,  I  take  my  leave,  and 
leeommend  you  to  stay  two  or  three  days 
kod  achieve  the  following  walks  in  the 
neighbourhood. — To  Builds  Cmss,  and  on* 
wards  through  Theobald's  Park  toCheshunt. 
To  White-webs  Wood  and  its  vicinity  t 
(near  this,  spot,  the  oontiniaton  in  James 
the  Pint's  reign  used  to  meet ;  possibly  to 
Wateh  the  motions  of  the  court  whenevef  it 
«ms  held  at  Theobald's).  To  Clay-hill  and 
Its  neighbourhood*  To  Northaw,  Hadley, 
and  East  Bamet.  Over  ell  this  ground  has 
my 
CanlaBdittdlM)od  strayed,  a  stranffer  yet  to  ptAtu 

cc.  c 

We  must  find  room  for  a  few  speci- 
hielis  of  the  poetry.  The  following 
little  composition  is  precisely  fitted  for 
a  Pocket- Book,  kind,  pure,  and  affec- 
tionate,— and  awakening  the  best  feel- 
lagB  of  our  nature,  all  the  most  pleasant 
i^coUections  of  domestic  life.  It  is  by 
Mr  Charles  Lloyd,  author  of  Nugse 
Canons,  Vevicwea  in  our  last  Number 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  great 
merit. 

TO  pRisciLLA  L D. — Written  in  May^ 

My  Friend*  Priscilla.  as  in  days  of  old 
Wnen  Oasian's  wild  harp  ranr,  the  hero's  bcctst 
relt  the  soft  touch  of  srmpiithy,  and  knew 
The  spiritual  accord  ofabsent  soulx,— 
So  thou,  my  Sister,  contest  to  my  heart* 
Soft  as  the  beam  which  fVom  the  eveninc  sky 
Smiles  on  the  face  of  nature.    Oft  at  night 
Do  I  from  melancholy  dreams  awake 
And  think  on  thee.    I  know  the  bitter  tears 
Whit'h  thou  must  often  shed,  ere  Peace  enshrine 
Her  treasure  in  thy  breast    Vet  there  are  gleams 
Of  comfort  here,  though  many  $torms  of  woe : 
There  are  sweet  calls  <w  mom's  rejoicing  voice. 
But  there  are  many  moi[e  departing  days  i 

Clothed  in  giieTs  interminable  doud. 

Now  Spring  returns  again !  then  come  to  me 
Gay  thotights  of  Joy,— ah,  hopes  long  absent,  oome  I 
The  air  is  calm,  serene  and  soRthe  sky, 
91ue  Res  the  water  'mid  the  swell  of  meads 
That  fflnw  with  summer  hues.    The  oak  assumet 
A  yellower  green :  the  elm,  and  sycamore, 
km  trembling  Bme.  a  darker  veraure  wave ; 
And  many  a  uirub,  in  nearer  view,  delights 
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With  various  foliage,  underneath  whoae  shade 
The  tufted  daisy  and  the  primrose  peep. — 
Purely  such  fbtms  of  innocent  delight 
Should  warm  my  breast,  and  when  to  these  I  faring 
The  memory  of  thy  form,  and  mingle  still 
with  natures  every  charm  thy  valued  love, 
t  were  ungrateful  aid  my  vacant  heart 
Btet  not  with  it-novated  thaukfubiess. 
Sweetsounds,  sweet  shapes,  and  perfumes  mild  and 
pure, 

g»Gcit  every  aenfe,  and  thnn  the  while 
wcU'stin  my  bosom.— Now,  sweet  girl,  farewell  t 

We  close  our  extracts  with  four 
flonnets  by  Mr  Cornwall,  which  ore 
perfect  in  their  beauty  and  majesty. 

BOHKETS  OK  TBS  8EAS0KB. 
SPRING. 
It  it  not  that  sweet  herbs  and  flowers  alone 
Start  up,  like  spirits  that  have  Iain  asleep 
In  ttinr  great  mother^  iced  bosom  deep 
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Catch  aooc  again  their  silver  summer  tone. 
And  they  ^ho  kte-from  bou^  to  bough  did 
cre?p. 

Now  trim  their  phimes  upob  aoi 

And  seem  to  sing  of  Winter  overthrown : 
No— with  an  equal  march  the  immortal  mind. 
As  tho*  it  never  Could  be  left  behind 
Kfie|«  pace  with  every  movement  of  the  T«ar, 
And  (for  high  truths  are  boni  in  happiness) 
As  tht  warm  neart  expands,  the  eye  grows  dear. 
And  teea  beyond  the  alavi^a  or  bi^*s  guesk 

SUMMER. 
Now  have  young  April  and  the  bhie  leyed  May 

Vanished  awhile,  and  lo  I  the  gloriods  June 
(While  nature  ripens  in  his  burning  noon). 

Comes  like  a  young  inheritor ;  and  gay, 

Altho'  his  parent  months  have  passed  awAy  ] 
But  his  green  crown  shall  wither,  and  the  tune 
That  ushered  in  Ms  birth  be  silent  soon, 

Attd  in  the  strength  of  youth  shall  he  decay. 

What  matters  this--aotong  as  in  the  post 
And  in  the  days  to  oome  we  live,  and  feel 
The  present  nothing  worth,  until  it  s^ 
Away,  and,  like  a  disappointment,  6it  f 
For  Joy,  dim  child  of  Hope  and  Utmnft 

Flies  tnnx  on  before  or  follows  fast* 

AUTUMN. 

There  Is  a  fearftti  spirit  busy  now. 
Already  have  the  deroaita  unfurled 
Their  banners :  the  great  aea-wmve  is  uncurled: 

The  cloud  comes :  the  fierce  winds  begin  to  blow 

About,  and  blindly  on  their  errands  (^ : 
And  quickly  will  the  pale  red  leaves  be  hurled 
From  their  dry  boughs,  and  all  the  foivst  work!] 

Stripped  of  its  pride,  be  like  a  desert  show. 

1  love  that  moaning  musicvwhich  1  hear 
In  the  bleak  gusts  of  Autumn,  for  the  soul 

Seems  gathering  tidings  from  another  i^ihcre. 
And,  in  sublime  mysterious  sympathy, 
Man's  bounding    apfait   ebbi,  and  swells  matt 
'   high, 

Aecordant  to  the  billow's  loftier  roH. 

WINTER. 


This  is  the  ddest  of  the  seasons:  he 
Moves  not  like  spring  with  gradual  step,  nor 

grows 
From  bud  to  beauty,  but  with  all  his  anowa 
Comes  down  at  onoe  in  hoar  antiquity. 
No  rains  nor  loud  proclaiming  tempests  flee 
Before  him,  nor  unto  his  time  belong 
The  suns  of  Summer,  nor  the  dionns  of  iODgf 
That  with  May's  gen  tie  smiles  so  well  Mree. 
But  he,  made  perrcct  in  his  Mrth-day  doud 
Starts  into  sudden  life  wiUi  scarce  a  sound, 
And  with  a  tender  footstep  prints  Uie  groiuid. 
As  tho'  to  cheat  man's  ear :  yet  while  he  stays 
He  seems  as  'twere  to  prompt  our  metneat 
days. 
And  Ud  the  danoe  and  joke  be  k»g  and  loud. 

We  now  put  both  the  numbers  of 
the  Literary  Pocket-Book  into  their 
place  on  our  shelves— and  recommend 
them  to  our  readers.  The  idea  is 
good  and  ingenuous,  and  the  execution 
is,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  The  price 
b  only  five  shillings,  and  to  a  stranger 
in  London  it  is  worth  three  times, 
five,  if  it  were  for  nothing  but  the 
lists.  But  there  is  also  much  clever, 
and  some  very  fine  writing  in  it,  and 
independent  of  all  the  lists,  and  of  the 
diary  too,  the  original  matter  is  worth 
the  price.  It  may  and  will  be  im- 
proved upon  yearafleryear.  To  shew  our 
own  estimation  of  it,  we  have  not  only 
made  it  now  fUmith  an  article  to  us. 


wu.l 


UsUMt^  Piodtet-Bd^, 


ur 


bat  we  hate  purchased  sbc  copies  for 
new^-year's  gixts  to  six  young  ladies  of 
our  acquaintance j  on  condition  of  hav- 
ing them  returned  to  us  at  the  close 
of  1820,  after  which  we  will  keep 
them  sacred  in  our  escruto&re  among 
the  gathered  treasures  of  twice  twenty 
years. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  re- 
marking, that  many  rery  interesting 
Uttle  works  keep  issuing  from  Messrs 


Olllers' shop  in  V^  &tree£  0£iri«iid« 
ers  will  observe  a  list  of  some  new 
things  In  our  Literary.  Intelligence  of 
this  month.  AVe  look  hopefully  to 
them  all — and  long  for  an  opportunity 
of  saying  something  kind  of  •*  Ene- 
SiUa/  "  Alihara  and  his  Wifi^/'  by  * 
the  same  anonymous,  and  to  us  uti* 
known  author,  shewed  both  sensibility 
and  genius. 


HObA'S  GERkAKtCiE, 

No.  II. 
The  Ancestress;  u  Tragedy*    By  GriUpaftcr.* 


AKOtHEft  astonishing  genius  has  very 
latdy  devoted  himself  to  the  dramatic 
career  in  Germany ;  by  name  Francis 
Gfiliparser.  He  is  even  a  younger 
man  than  Adolphus  Mullner ;  and  on 
the  whole,  perhaps,  nromises  to  ef- 
fect stiU  greater  wonders  in  the  de- 
partment which  he  has  chosen.  We 
are  yet  acouainted  with  only  two  of 
his  plays,  ttie  Sappho  and  the  Ances- 
tress, and  each  in  its  way  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  master-piece.  The  former 
it  written  on  the  strict  Greek  model, 
and  breathes  throughout  the  truest 
spirit  of  antique  lyrical  inspiration, 
turned  to  the  delicate  display  of  all 
the  workings  of  that  most  beautiM  of 
the  passions,  on  which,  in  its  finest 
and  purest  shapes,  the  dramatic  writ^ 
lugs  of  the  Greeks  themselves  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  touched.  The 
latter,  of  which  we  now  propose  to 
give  a  short  account,  is  written  en- 
tirely on  the  romantic  plan  of  Cal- 
deron,  but  its  interest  is  chiefly  founded 
on  the  darkest  superstitions  of  north- 
ern imagination.  It  is  composed 
throughout,  as  indeed  many  of  the 
German  dramas  of  the  present  time 
are,  in  the  same  light  and  lyrical  kind 
of  versification  of  which  the  most 
charming  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
the  worla  of  the  great  Spanish  mas- 
ter. It  must  lose,  therefore,  not  a 
little  of  its  peculiar  character  and 
beauty  by  being  rendered  in  a  style  so 
different  as  that  of  our  English  blank- 
Terse— -hut  even  in  spito  of  this  dis- 
advantage, enough  will  remain  to  sa- 


tisfy our  readers,  that  the  getiius  of 
Grillparser  is  one  of  the  most  pure, 
masterly,  and  majestic  order. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  the 
German  poets  of  the  present  day  arc 
very  fond  of  the  doctrine  of  fatalism ; 
indeed  very  few  of  them  seem  to  think 
it  possible  to  compose  a  powerful  tra- 
gedy without  introducing  the  idea  of 
some  dark  impending  destiny  long 
predetermined — long  announced  im- 
perfectly— long  dreaded  obscurely— in 
the  acconmlishment  of  which  the  chief 
persons  or  the  drama  are  to  suffer  mi- 
series for  which  their  own  personal  of- 
fences have  not  been  sufficient  to  fur- 
liish  any  due  cause.  We  have  no  be- 
lief that  they  are  wise  in  entertaining 
so  exclusive  a  partiality  for  this  species 
of  interest ;  but  there  is  no  question 
the  effect  it  produces  in  their  hands  is 
such  as  to  account  very  easily  for  the 
-partiality  with  which  dramas,  com- 
posed on  this  principle,  are  now  re- 
garded by  all  the  audiences  and  al- 
most all  the  critics  of  Germany.  Nei- 
ther is  it  to  be  denied,  that  many  of 
the  most  perfect  creations  of  preceding 
dramatists  have  owed  much  of  their 
power  to  the  influence  of  the  same 
idea.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  all  those 
Greek  tragedies,  in  which  the  early 
history  of  the  heroic  houses  is  em- 
bodied ;  and  in  later  times  it  has  been 
frequently  used  both  by  Calderon  and 
Shakspeare.  It  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  Meditation  on  the  Cross  of  the 
one,  and  the  Macbeth  of  the  other. 

The  present  tragedy  is  a  terrible  ex- 


*  We  have  been  permitted  to  make  use  of  a  MS.  translation  of  this  play  by  Mr  Gilliei. 
We  have  also  been  promised  the  itse  of  several  other  versions  of  fine  German  tragedies 
which  he  has  aLready  executed— «U  of  them  in  a  manner  quite  worthy  of  his  fine  talents. 
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emp]ifieatioii  of  this  terrible  idea ;  end 
it  is  the  more  terrible^  because  the 
sins  of  the  Ancestress  are  represented 
as  being  visited,  not  by  sufferings  on- 
ly, but  by  sins  on  her  descendants. 
The  scene  opens  in  the  chief  hall  of  a 
gothic  cai^tle,  the  fiunily  of  which  has 
already  become  nearly  extinct  under 
the  influence  of  that  ancestral  Jie,  the 
final  expiation  of  which  now  draws 
near  its  close.  Count  Borottn  and  his 
daughter  Bertha  are  alone  in  this 
hall ;  and  the  conversation  which  they 
hold  will  put  us  in  possession  of  every 
thing  that  is  requisite  for  understand- 
ing die  structure  of  the  piece. 

Count.  {Sitting  at  a  table,  and  looking  Jixedly 
ai  a  Utter,  which  he  hold*  with   both   hands,) 
Well,  th«n»  what  miut  be— let  it  come— 1  see 
Braach  after  branch  deport ;  and  scarcely  now 
The  withei'd  fttcin  can  longer  be  supported. 
Bttt  one  blow  more  is  wanung;  in  the  dust 
Then  lies  the  oak,  whose  blistful  shade  so  far 
Extended  round.    What  centuries  have  beheld 
Bud,  Uoom,  and  wither,  shall  like  them  depart. 
No  trace  will  of  our  ancestors  remain — 
How  diey  have  fotight  and  striven.  The  fiftieth  year 
Scarce  will  have  pused;  no  grandchild  more  will 

know 
That  even  a  Borotin  has  lived 

Bertha.  {At  the  window.)  The  night. 
In  truth,  is  fearful :  cold  and  dark,  my  father,— 
Even  as  the  nave.  The  let-loose  winds  are  moaning 
—  ghosts.  Far  as  our  eyes  can  reach. 


Like! 

Snow  covers  ail  9ie  landscape,  mountains,  fields. 
Rivers,  and  trees.    The  frozen  earth  now  seems 
A  lifeless  frame,  wrapt  in  the  shroud  of  winter: 
Nay,  heaven  itself,  so  void  and  starless,  glares, 
Aa  from  wide  hollow  eyeballs,  blackly  down 
On  the  vast  grove  beneath  1 

Count.  How  wearily 
The  hours  are  lengthenins;  I  Bertha,  what's  o'clodc  ? 

Bertha.  {ConUng  back  from  the  window,  and 
seating  hersHfwith  Iter  work  opposite  to  her 
father.)  My  father,  seven  has  just  now  struck. 

Count.  Indeed! 
But  seven !  Dark  night  already  !  Ah  I  the  year 
Is  old— her  days  are  uiortening— her  'numlwd  pulse 


tDec 


Is  faulf  ring,  and  she  totters  to  the  crave. 

"         "         ' iriU  001 

ew:  thenle 

The  flowers  revive. 


Ber.  Nay,  but  the  lovely  May  will  come  again ; 
The  fields  be  clad  anew ;  me  gales  breathe  soft ; 


Count.  Aye— truly  will  the  year 
Renew  itself ;  the  fields  unfold  their  green ; 
The  rivulets  flow ;  and  the  sweet  flower,  that  now 
Has  died  away,  will  fh>m  long  sleep  awake. 
And  ttom  the  white  soft  pillow  gayiy  lift 
Its  youthful  head,  open  its  glittering  eyes. 
And  smile  as  kindly  as  before.    The  tree. 
That  now  amid  the  storm  imploringly 
Stretdies  its  dry  and  naked  arms  to  heaven, 
Win  clothe  itself  with  verdure.    All  that  now 
Lurks  In  the  mighty  house  of  Nature,  far 
On  woods  and  plains,  then  shall  rejoice  anew 
In  the  fVesh  vigour  of  the  spring.— But  never 
The  oak  of  Borotin  shall  know  revival. 

Ber.  Dear  father,  you  are  sad. 

Count.  Him  blest  I  call. 
Whom  life's  last  hour  surprises  in  the  midst 
Of  his  lov'd  children.    Give  not  to  such  parting 
The  name  of  death :  for  he  survives  in  memory- 
Lives  in  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour— lives 
In  the  applause  and  emulating  deeds 
Of  his  BuccFssors.    Oh  !  it  is  so  noble. 
Of  his  own  toil  tlie  scattered  seeds  to  leave 
To  faithful  hands,  that  carefully  will  rear 
Each  younffling  plant,  and  the  rijH?  fhiits  enjoy. 
Doubling  the  enjoyment  by  their  gratitude. 
Oh  I  'tis  so  sweet  and  soothing,  that  wliich  we 
From  ancestors  received  to  give  again 
To  children,  and,  in  turn,  ourselves  survive. 

B*r.  Out  on  this  wicked  letter !  Ere  it  cam«^, 
Father,  you  were  so  cheerful— seemed  yourself 
To  enjoy.    Now,  since  it  is  perused,  ai  once 
You  are  untun'd. 

Count.  Ah,  no !  'tis  not  the  letter— 


Ifci  import  I  had  gueMTd.   Tiitheooi&TletlaD, 
That  evermore  is  closely  f6rc*d  upon  me. 
That  destiny  resiitleas  has  determined 
To  hurl  Arom  earth  the  race  of  Borotin. 
See  here  they  write  me,  that  our  only  oousIb 
(Whom  scarcely  I  have  seen),  of  aU  the  last. 
Besides  myself,  thit  bore  our  name— <he  too 
In  years,  and  childless)— suddenly  by  night 
Has  died.    Thus,  of  our  house,  at  length,  am  I 
Sole  representative.    With  me  it  falls. 
No  son  will  follow  to  the  tomb  my  bier : 
The  hireling  herald  there  will  bear  my  shleki. 
That  oft  has  shone  in  battle,  and  my  sword 
Well  pmved,  and  lay  them  with  me  ia  the  gnve. 
There  is  an  old  tradition,  that  has  long 
Pass'd  round  from  tongue  to  tongue,  that  of  our 

house 
The  ancestress,  for  some  dire  crimes  long  past, 
Must  wander  without  rest,  till  she  behold 
The  last  frail  branch  (even  of  the  stem  that  the 
Herself  had  planted)  from  this  earth  remov'd. 
Well  then  she  may  rejoice,  for  her  d^gn 
Is  near  fulfilment.    Almost  I  believe 
The  tale,  though  strange ;  tat  sure  a  powerfiil  band 
For  our  destruction  must  have  been  employed. 
In  strength  I  stood,  magnificently  bkx»ming. 
Supported  by  three  brothers.    On  them  all 
Death  prematurely  seised.    Then  home  I  brou^ 
A  wife,  as  young,  as  amiable,  and  lovdy, 
As  thou  art  now.    Our  nuptials  were  most  hqipy. 
From  oiur  chaste  union  nprung  a  boy  and  girl : 
Soon  ye  were  left  my  only  eonsolaUon, 
My  life's  last  hope.  (Thy  mother  went  to  Heavw.) 
Carefully  as  the  light  of  mine  own  eyes. 
These  pledges  I  watched  over,  but  In  vain  t 
Fruitless  the  strife.  What  caution  or  what  sti    _ 
Could  from  the  powers  of  darkness  save  their  victual 
Scarcely  thy  brother  had  three  years  attain'd. 
When,  in  the  garden  for  his  recreation. 
He  wandcr'd  fh>m  his  nurse.  The  door  stood  o 
That  leads  out  to  the  neighbouring  pond.  Till  Q 
It  had  been  ever  dosed,  but  now  stood  open. 
For  otherwise  the  blow  had  not  succeeded. 
Ah !  now  I  see  thy  tears  unite  with  mine— 
Thou  know'st  the  rest  already  !— I,  weak  man ! 
Have  garrulously  told  too  oft  before 
The  moumf^ii  tale— What  more?— Why,  hewH 

drowned— 
But  many  have  been  drowned.  And  that  be  chamfd 
To  be  my  son— my  whole,  my  only  hope— 
The  last  support  o£  my  declining  aff»— 
Who  ojuld  help  this  f— So  he  was  drowned,  and  I 
Childless  remain. 

Ber,  Dear  father! 

Count.  I  can  feel 
The  gentle  reprehendon  of  thy  love. 
Childless,  unthinking,  do  I  cafl  myself. 
When  I  have  thee?  Thou  dear  and  faitbfU)  ooel 
Ah.  pray  forgive  the  rich  man  who  had  kist 
Half  his  possessions  in  misfortune^s  storm. 
And,  long  by  superfluity  i>urToundcd, 
Held  himself  now  a  mendicant.    Forgive  me. 
If.  In  the  lightning  flash  that  brought  destructioa. 
The  object  of  aflbcidon  shone  too  brightly  I 
Nay,  'tu  most  true,  I  am  uniusL— A  name  I— 
Is  this  of  such  impiirtanoe }  Did  I  liva 
But  for  the  reputation  of  my  house  ? 
Can  I  the  sacnflce  with  coldness  take. 
Which  thou  present'st  to  me,  of  youth's  ei^oymenti 
And  life's  prosperity  ?  Of  mine  existence 
Shall  the  last  days  be  to  thy  good  devoted. 
Vcs ;  by  a  husband's  side,  who  loves  thee  truly, 
And  can  deserve  thy  favour,  may  to  you  . 
Another  name  and  other  fortune  flourish  I 
crhoofve  freely  from  our  countrymen.    Thy  worUi 
To  me  will  guarantee  thy  choice.— But  now 
Thou  sjgh'st!- Hast  thou  already  chosen  then  ? 
That  young  man,  Jaromir,  methinks,  of  Eascfaeo' 
Is  it  not  so7 

Ber.  Dare  I  confess  i 

Count.  Didst  thou 
Believe,  that  from  a  fatiiei's  eyes  oould  be 
Concealed  the  slightest  cloud  upon  thy  ht?aven  ? 
Yet  'ihould  I  not  itjdulfre  in  some  rcwoof 
For  this  t  That  1  must^ru^u,  what  long  ere  immt 
J  should  have  fully  knou^n  9    Have  i  in  aught 
To  thee  been  harsh  ?  And  art  thou  not  to  me 
>ly  dear  and  only  child  i  Thou  call'st  him  noble. 
And  noblf  are  his  deeds.    Bring  him  to  me : 
And  if  he  stands  the  proof,  much  gooti  maj  follow: 
Though  of  our  house  extinct,  the  spreading  lands 
Fall  to  iiipvrial  power,  ytt  to  supjwrt 
A  modtratc*  lot,  enough  will  still  remain. 

Ber.  Oh  !  how  shall  I — .&.C. 


iai9.^ 
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The  deliyeranoe  of  Bertha^  ftom  the 
hand  of  robbers,  by  this  bold  and  beau* 
tiAil  youth,  is  described  at  great  length 
— then  the  b^innings  of  Uieir  love— 
and  last  of  all^  the  fears  of  the  vouth 
and  the  maid  that  their  love  might  not 
be  approved  by  the  haughty  Count 
Borotin,  ''  Though  himself/'  says  she. 

Descended  from  a  noUe  reoe,  he  bean 
Their  pride  without  their  fortune— poor  and  needy 
At  he  IS  DOW,  Tve  heard  him  say,  he  fears 
That  the  rich  Borotin  some  other  meed 
Might  for  his  daughter  pay,  but  not  hertdf. 

The  Count  relieves  her  fears,  and 
expresses  his  anxiety  to  see  the  youth. 
Bertha  leaves  him,  and  ascends  ihe 
watch-tower  to  look  out  over  the  forest 
in  case  she  may  see  her  lover.  The 
old  count  being  lefl  alone,  falls  into  a 
slumber.  The  clock  strikes  eight 
At  the  last  stroke  the  lights  are  "ex- 
tinguished. A  blast  of  wind  rushes 
into  the  apartment — the  storm  is  heard 
roaring  without,  and,  after  an  extra- 
ordinary rustling  noise,  there  appears, 
dose  by  the  chair  of  the  old  man,  the 
spirit  of  his  Ancestress,  Her  features 
and  form  closely  resemble  those  of 
Bertha,  but  she  wears  a  long  white 
foneral  veil,  and  her  eyes  have  die 
cold  fixed  stare  of  death.  She  bends 
over  the  Count  with  an  expression  of 
inexpressible  sorrow  and  commisera- 
tion. The  Count,  (disturbed  in  his 
sleep)  exclaims^ 

Coim/.  Away— away— begone!    (We  awakn.) 
Ha!  art  thou  three,     '      "^  ' 

Mv  Bertha—nay,  it  was  a  fearful  dream. 
That  rou^d  mine  inward  senses.    Take  again 
The  harp,  my  daughter !— Music  %  UI  revive  me. 

(The  Mpectre  hat  raised  iUeif  again,  and  ttarei 
mi  the  Count  with  eyet  wide  open.  J 

(Count  tenytedj  Why  dost  thou  stare  so  borribly 
uponme~ 
So  that  my  heart  within  me  thence  revolts 
With  horror,— in  my  bones  the  marrow  freeses? 
Away  with  such  a  look !  avert  Uune  eyes  f . 
So  did  I  see  thee  in  my  dream ;  and  yet. 
My  bnun  is  burning.    Wilt  thou  kill  Uiyfkther? 

fThe  spectre  turns  awau,  and  goes  a  few  steps 
towards  the  door.)    So— oOw  I  know  myself  again, 

but  whither,  ^^ 

Child,  art  thou  going ! 

(The  ghost  turns  again,  when  at  the  door,  and 
in  a  sepulchral  tone,  says  J  Ances.  Home! 

(Exit.) 

Count.  (Fatts  back  on  his  seat,  as  if  thunder- 
struck, and,  ajter  a  pause,  says,)   Ha !  what  is 

that! 
Have  I  been  dreaming  ?  Did  I  not  behold 
My  daughter  stand  before  me— hear  the  words 
That  were  Uke  death,  and  feel  my  blood  run  cold 
At  the  dread  ghostly  look  ?  And  yet.  my  daughter. 
My  gentle  Bertha  1  Where  art  thou  ?  Ho !  Bt  rtha? 

(Enter  Bertha  and  Gunther,  the  chamberlain.) 

Ber.    (Rushing  forward.)   Dear  fiither,  what's 

Count.  Art  thou  there? 
Wiat  has  disturbed  thee  ?  Tel!  me,  how  is  thi^ 
That  thou  unkindly,  like  a  midnight  spirit, 
Roam'st  thro"  the  desolate  hall,  with  strange  de- 
meanour. 
To  scare  the  life-worn  sleeper } 

Ber.  I,  myftther? 

Count.  Aye,  thou!   what?  thou  art  ignorant, 
and  yet  o  » 

CouJd'st  fix  thy  staring  oorpse  looks,  even  like  dag- 
la  Chine  oM  fiith€i's  heart  1 


Ber.  My  looks? 

Count.  Aye,  thine ! 
Lift  not  thine  eye-lids  up  so  feazfuny. 
There  I  so  it  was !— Yet  no— more  fixM  and  sttra  !— 
Stem !— language  has  no  word  for  such  an  aspect; 
Look'st  thou  upon  me  now  so  soothingly. 
To  eflkoe  th'  impression  of  that  painftd  moment  ? 
Tis  all  in  vain.    Long  as  lUve,  tome 
That  frightful  image  will  before  me  stand- 
Even  on  my  death-bed  it  will  haunt  me  stilL 
Look*st  thou  as  mild  as  moonlight  on  a  soft 
And  lovely  evening  landscape,  yet  I  know. 
At  pleasure  thou  can'st  kill. 

Ber.  Alas !  my  father. 
What  have  I  done  to  move  thee  thus  ?  why  wdld 
My  guiltless  eyes  that  anxiously  In  search 
Of  thine,  with  tears  of  sorrow  now  are  filled. 
That  I  left  thee  asleep,  and  thooghtlesslv 
Went  forth  awhile.  ^^^        ^ 

Count.  Went  forth  ?  Not  so  I  because 
Thou  wert  here  present. 

Bfr.  I? 

Count.  Nay,  dld'st  thou  not 
Stand  in  that  place,  shooting  thy  dead  edd  ammt 
Through  my  defenceless  boSom  ? 

Ber,  While  you  slept  ? 

Count.  Just  now ;  *tis  but  a  ma 


Ber.  In  truth, 
I  came  now  from  the  balcony.    When  sleep 
Hwi  seised  you,  I  went  longing  out  to  try. 
If  I  oould  meet  with  Jaromu. 

Count.  For  shame! 
Girl  I  dost  thou  mock  me  ? 

Ber.  Mock  thee  ?  I,  my  father  ? 

The  old  Steward  of  the  family,  who 
has  entered  the  apartment,  confirma 
the  statement  of  Bertha— and  after  s 
pause--he  ventures  to  say,  that  the  su- 
perstition of  the  neighbourhood  re* 
presents  the  shade  of  the  Ancestress, 
as  loving  to  appear  in  the  very  form 
described  by  the  Count— adding,  that 
whoever  looks  on  her  picture,  which  is 
preserved  in  this  very  hall,  must  be 
convinced  the  Ancestress  resembled 
fiertha  in  feature  no  less  than  in  name. 
Bertha  before  this  has  laboured  to  be* 
lieve  her  father  had  only  seen  a  drdun-^ 
but  adds  she — 

And  yet  'twas  only  yesterday,  my  fhther, 
I  went  by  twilight  thro*  the  ancestral  hall. 
Midway,  there  hangs  a  mirror,  half  obscur'd. 
And  full  of  stains.    Yet  there  I  stood  arwhile. 
At  the  dim  glass  to  arrange  my  dress.    Just  their. 
When  I  had  put  both  hands  down  to  my  sash, 
(There,  father,  you  will  laugh  at  me,  and  I 
Myself  must  laugh  at  mine  own  childish  fear ; 
Though  at  the  moment  only  with  chill  honor. 
Could  I  behold  that  image  so  distorted) 
When,  as  I  said,  both  hands  I  had  applied 
To  tie  my  sash,  then  in  the  glass  my  shadow 
Most  unaooountably  appeued  with  arms 
Raised  to  its  head;  and,  with  a  chilling  honor. 
In  the  dark  mirror  I  beheld  my  features 
Frightfully  chang'd ;  the  same,  and  yet  how  diOr- 

ent. 
Holding  even  such  resemblance  to  myself 
As  <Mie  In  health  to  her  own  lifeless  curse. 
Wide  staring  were  its  eyes,  at  me  directed ; 
And  its  gaimt  bony  fingers  seem'd  to  pdnt 
Some  fearful  warning  f 

Gun.  Wo !  the  Ancestress! 

Count.  (As  if  struck  by  some  terrible  and  sudden 
idea,  and  springing  up.)  The  Ancestress. 

Ber.  (SurprUed.)  What  said'st  thou? 

Gttn.  Have  you  not. 
My  noble  lady,  in  that  hall  beheld 
Her  portrait,  which  to  see,  bears  that  resembhoet 
It  seems  as  if  yourself,  in  life  and  health. 
Had  to  the  pamter  sat  ? 

Ber.  Oft  times  I've  seen  it. 
Not  without  wonder :  and  to  me  it  was 
The  dearer  for  that  likeness. 

Gun,  Then  you  know  not 
The  legend  that  has  gone  fron  tongue  to  tongue  ? 
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The  legend  is^  that  this  Bertha  of  a 
former  age,  was  the  wife  of  the  Lord 
of  Borotin ;  and  being  detected  in 
ad  alter  Yy  was  slain  by  the  dagger  of 
her  husband.  The  husband,  however, 
did  not  auspect  that  his  son  was  the 
issue  of  sinful  love ;  and  his  lands  and 
his  nan;ke  descended  to  a  bastard — ^from 
whom  the  present  noble  race  are  sprung. 
In  memory  of  this  domestic  tragedy, 
the  dagger  by  which  the  lady  had  fal- 
len, is  still  hung  by  the  wall  of  the 
apartment  in  which  they  are  assem- 
bled :  while  the  troubled  spectre  itself 
is  compelled  to  wander  about  the  scenes 
of  her  fbrmer  guilt,  till  the  last  of  the 
race  that  has  through  her  deceit  be- 
come possessed  of  the  honours  of  the 
house  of  Borotin,  shall  have  died. 
Whenever  any  accident  of  misery  or 
death  is  about  to  befall  that  house,  the 
spectre  becomes  visible — rejoicing  that 
a  step  towards  her  own  repose  had 
been  gained ;  yet  shuddering  and  la- 
menting, with  the  feelings  of  a  mother, 
over  the  sufferings  that  come  upon  her 
children.  There  is  something  too 
awful  to  be  dwelt  upon,  in  this  deep 
and  thrilling  dream  of  superstition— 
but  surely  there  is  poetry  enough  in 
it,  to  redeem  every  fault  it  may  be 
charged  with. 

The  Count  and  his  daughter 
retire; — and  after  a  pause,  Jaro^ 
mir  her  lover,  rushes  panting  into 
the  hall,  a  broken  sword  all  bloody  in 
his  hand — the  Steward  follows  him, 
and  learns  that  he  has  just  been  as- 
saulted by  a  band  of  robbers  in  the 
forest,  and  with  difficulty  escaped. 
Upon  this  the  Count  and  his  daughter 
return,  and  Borotin  is  informea  by 
the  mode  of  their  address,  that  he  sees 
before  him  the  deliverer  of  Bertha. 
The  Count  immediately  proclaims  his 
gratitude  and  his  approbation  of  their 
love. 

Jar,  I  stand  astonished,  and  ashamed. 

Coutd.  How  BO  ? 
So  should  we  feel.    Our  gratitude  so  meaOj 
Thy  deed  m  noble. 

Jar,  Noble !  Oh  I  oouM  I 
But  say  that  it  had  cost  me  aii^ht— stnna  wound 
Had  1  to  show,  even  but  a  trlAmg  scar. 
For  a  remembrance.    Oh  I  it  vexes  me 
Most  deeply,  such  a  prise  to  have  retriev'd. 
And  paid  no  price. 

CounL  Nay,  modesty  becomes 
A  youth ;  but  let  him  not  thus  undervalue 
His  own  deserts. 

Bw.  Relieve  him  not,  my  father  I 
He  loves  to  slight  himaelf :  and  long  ago* 
I  knew  thU  ofliim.    Oft  he  lay  before  roe. 


CDee* 


And  kissM  my  ftfct.  and  with  pain  broken  voice, 
— '• — ,  he  cried  alaud,  •*  \Iy  dear,  dear,  F     ' 
worthy  of  thee  T— He  unworthy  I 

iwnrthw  ! 


Ana  Rissa  my  rtiet.  and  with  pain  bn 
Weeping,  he  cried  alaud,  "  \Iy  dear, 
I  am  not  worthy  of  thee  r— He  unwc 
Of  me  unworthy ! 
Jar,  Bertha! 

And  soon  after  ends  the  first  act. 


«e  accents  on  the  lips  that  gave  them  Mrth. 
enl  Ha i  words !  she  pmys,  perdiapce  to  DM 

e  spirit,  now  I  thank  thee ! 


dear,  BertiUp 


Fatigued  and  weary  Jaromir  reOm 
to  his  chamber,  but  he  is  diaturhed 
there,  in  a  manner  for  which  our 
readers  may  ahready  be  prepared. 

An  hundred  mouths  make  horrible  grfanaoei 
At  hi«  bed's  fooKn-therc  dawns  a  steady  light. 
As  of  the  moon— and  there  a  visaee  rises. 
With  closed  up  dead  eyes— but  with  featurec  lovely. 
Even  in  dcoay.  well  known, /or  ih^  are  Btrih^tm 

Bursting  from  his  bed-chamber  into 
the  dark  and  deserted  hall,  we  hear 
him  exclaiming  thus : 

Jar,  What,  has  all  hell  broke  loose,  and  all  on 
me 
Alone  iu  malice  poui'd?  Dire  grinning  ghoili 
I  see  before— upon  me— «U  around; 
And  terror,  as  with  vampize  throat,  raeka  out 
The  life-blood  fh>m  my  vans;  and  from  my  tacaia« 
The  marrow  of  right  reason.    Oh !  that  I 
Had  never  entet'd  here !    Upon  the  threikoU, 
An  angel  stood  and  welcom'a  me.    Within 
All  heU  is  lodged.    Yet,  whither  have  I  stray'd. 
By  inward  anguish  driven  ?    Is  this  not  still 
That  honourable  hall,  that  when  I  came. 
Received  me  ?  AU  is  silent,  for  the  sake 
Of  thoie  who  sleeo.    Silent  t  what  if  tly^  koev 
M  y  strange  disordier  ?    Ha !  what  sounds  are  these  t 

(lAstentnff  at  ike  door  of  Bertha* s  apartwtentj 
Sweet  tones  I  I  know  them  w«ll»  ana  ialn  would 

drink 
Those  a 
ListenI 

Pure  spirit,  r^.     

(Liitening  again,;  "  Heavenly  powersl 
Assist  us  r  Aye,  indeed }  assist  us.  Heaves  I 
"  And  save  us !"    From  my  heart  I  ioin  thepraver. 
Save  us!  Oh!  fh>m  myself  may  Heaven  proftect 

mei 
Thou  sweet  pure  being.  I  can  stay  no  longer; 
I  must  from  nence,  and  fly  to  her;  fall  down 
Prostrate,  and  in  her  sacred  presence  gain 
Freedom  and  peace  firom  Heaven.    Aye,  she,  fai- 

deed,    ^^ 
O'er  such  a  visibmt  may  oflbr  up 
Her  orisnns  as  o'er  a  lifeless  frame; 
And,  Arom  the  inftuence  of  her  breath,  AitS  I 
Rise  consecrated.    (Ue  approaches  the  door,    XI 
opens,  and  the  Ancestress  appears,  with  both  her 
hands  making  si^ns  to  him  to  retire.)  Ha  1  thoo 

lovely  one. 
And  art  thou  here  ? 

'Tis  I,  dear  Bertha,  frown  not. 
Repel  me  not  by  these  cold  looks,  but  grant 
That  I  may  once  again  enloy  the  rapture. 
Leaning  on  thy  pure  anffel  breast  to  draw 
From  the  blue  heaven  of  those  unctouded  eyef. 
Quiet  and  consolation. 

(The  ghost  steps  Jorvard  from  the  door,  whidk 
closer  behind  her,  and  repeats  the  same  gesturct,) 

Must  1  go? 
Nay,  but  I  cannot,  cannot,  while  I  view  tttee 
So  ravishing  before  my  raptur'd  sight. 
All  round  thee  seems  enchanted  ground.    I  fte! 
That  on  my  bosom's  gloom  new  splendour  dawna^ 
Visions  that  long  have  slept,  once  more  awake. 
In  all  their  glory.    Coukl*st  thou  see  me  suffer ) 
Shall  I  before  thee  perish  ?  Let  my  voice 
In  supplication  move  thee.    Let  me  follow 
Into  tliy  chamber.    Can  txiie  love  deny 
What  love  requests  ? 
(Going  towards  her.)  Ha !  Bertha,  my  own  Bef% 

thai 
(As  he  approaches  her,  the  ehost  extends  her 
right  arm,  and  points  with  her  finger.)  (Jar,fk9> 
ingback  with  a  cry  of  terror.)  Ha  i 
Ber.  (From  teithin  )  Heard  I  not  Jaromir? 
(At  the  first  sound  of  Bertha's  wkx,  the  gkott 
sighs,  and  retires  slowfy.    Before  she  disappears. 
Bertha  cornea  forward,  but  without  obsen>inr  the 
ghost,  looking  ordy  at  Jaromir.)    Ber,  (WUh  a 
light.)  What,  art  thou  here  ? 

Jar,  (Following  the  ghost  with  his  eye,  aad 
wUh  outstretched  arms.)    There    therr    rhwe— 

there  1 
BtfT.  Dear  Jaromir,  what  is  it?  .     ^ 

What  moves  thee  thus?  And  why  towaida  thd 

dark  corner 
Look'st  thou  10  wildly  ? 


1B19  .^  Tke  Ancesttess  /  a  Trog^y. 

Ur.  fty^pN  tedbj  ftae  aMl  tbae,  hoWi 

Nowliere  and  cfery  where  ? 

A»r.  Goort  Hmvcu  I  exptain ! 
What  are  you  Chiii } 

Jar,  By  Heaven,  I  am  a  mani 
And  '*  What  man  dazM  I  darer  Etoi  let  the  devil 
Appear  agafatfi  met  Count,  if  in  my  pube 
C&n  be  perceived  the  irregular  throbi  of  fear  { 
Vet  must  he  eome  alone,  and  openly. 
And  in  his  proper  shape— nor  thus  enlist 
Ita  my  wild  fanier  and  distempcr'd  hrain. 


Ber.  Nay,  iiaf~4lib  to  too  ctmIi  wIm*  thM 
Judgest 
Thy  ftUow  men.  stm  shew  hamaolty. 

CapL  Nay,  lady,  bad  thou  lern  what  I  have  wit* 
nessco, 
Thou  wouldlit  doee  up  thy  heart,  and  bar  Ita  gaCet 
(As  to  an  insolent  beggar)  on  compassiun- 
Thoie  smokinff  ruins,  rendered  visible 
By  their  own  flamesi  old  men  in  tenor 
Wc         


Whole  troops  of  Vis  auxiUariea  against  m& 

Comes  he  like  some  huge  giant,  clad  in  steel 

From  top  to  toe,  and  gilted  with  the  powers 


he  powa 
Of  darkness,  or  surrounded  by  an  halo 
Of  light  ftom  heU,  I  wUl  deride  his  rsge, 
Andboldly  hurl  dedanee  in  his  teeth : 
Or  eomes  he  as  alion  of  the  woods, 
lehall  resist  him  without  anprehensioo. 
Win  meet  his  flery  eyes  with  tooks  as  fleroe. 
Grapple  for  gnpple— equal  unto  equal; 
But  let  him  not  employ  the  finest  art 
Of  hell,  that,  cunning  and  deoeitftil,  rouses 
OttiTs  own  internal  powers  against  himself. 

Ber.  (UoitenhkM  tofmardt  him.)  My  Ja 
Dear  Janmilr ! 

Jar,  (Siepphtg^baek.)  Away! 
1  know  thee,  beauteous  form  I— Should  I  approadi. 
Thou  woukfst  dissolve  into  thin  air,  my  breath 
Would  thee  annihilate^ 

Ber.  (EmbraHtig  Mm.>  Nay,  oould  a  phantom 
Emtaiaoe  thaa  thus ;  or  oould  a  wandering  shadow 
Thus  look  upon  thee?  Feel,  it  Is  thy  Bertha 
That  lies  withtn  thine  arms. 

Jmr»  *Tis  so,  indeed. 
I  feel  thy  warn  heart  beathig,  and  thy  breath 
Fluning  my  temples. 

The  Count  comes  in  while  they  are 
J  in  this  manner,  and  having 
[  the  cause  of  the  noise  that  has 
disturbed  him — ^he  utters  these  words 
too  full  of  meaning : 

Ha !  so  they  begin 
Already  to  acknowledge  him  for  mine  I 
In  lealina  of  darkness  IS  it  known  so  soon  ? 

The  alarm  that  has  occurred,  ren- 
ders the  whole  party  unwilling  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  apartments^  and 
they  remain  conversing  in  the  hall, 
'when  suddenly  there  is  heard  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and 
Jaromir  betrays  a  perturbation  that 
astonishes  Bertha.  He  reassures  her, 
however,  and  the  Steward  introduces 
a  captain,  who,  as  it  appears,  has  been 
engaged  with  a  band  of  robbers  in  the 
Ibrest — the  band  has  been  vanquished, 
and  he  has  traced  the  last  relics  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle.  Dorotin 
maices  the  officer  welcome  to  his  castle, 
and  all  the  aid  he  can  give  him,  and 
tntroduoQs  to  him  Bertha  as  his  daugh- 
ter. The  officer  seems  to  regard  Ja- 
romir with  a  strange  kind  of  expression, 
bat  is  told  he  is  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Count,  and  his  suspicions  are  at  an  end. 
He  proceeds  to  describe  the  ravages 
committed  by  these  banditti,  and  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  so  many  of  them 
should  have  fallen  by  a  death  too  no- 
ble for  their  deserts — The  dialogue  is 
very  animated  here ; 

Capt.  No,  no!  the  whed-the  block  shouM  be 
their  doom. 
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omen  lamenting,  children  left  to  weep 
On  a  dead  mothers  bosom ;  all  around 
A  devastated  waste.    Hadst  tho«  seen  this ! 
And  then  to  think  this  havoc  all  was  caused 
By  the  vile  thirst  of  gold,  the  avarice 
Of  a  fow  miscreants,  who-~- 

Jar.  {Siep^nff  forward  and  scisUtg  Mm»)   Thi« 
lovelylwmg, 
Whose  inward  soul,  like  a  fine  mirror,  shews 
All  nature  smiling,  all  the  world  at  rest, 
Beesnase  heoelf  is  pure  and  innooeni; 
Why  wouhi'st  thou  trouble  thus  ?  Why  strive  to  Uot 
That  mirror  with  the  poison  of  revenge. 
The  breath  of  hatred?  Let  ber  stiU  eojoy 
The  sweetness  of  compassion  1  InthefaUen, 
Still  recognise  a  brcHher  in  diatrB8»— 
Forsooth,  it  well  becomes  the  broken  reed 
To  aoom  the  shatter'd  oak  t 

Capt,  Nay,  let  the  wood 
So  ahattei'd  straight  be  cast  into  the  fire  1 

Jar,   A  sharp  judge  with  the  tantrtu  thou  art. 
Perdianoe 
Thine  arm  in  action  may  not  be  so  rapid! 

Capt.  Ha !  how  am  I  to  understand  these  woids^ 

Jar.  Even  take  them,  sir,  as  I  have  given  them 
to  you. 

Capt,  Were  it  not  in  this  place 

Jar.  Aye— very  true. 
Ebesrbeie,  perchance,  thy  conduct  were  mora 


gu&ridad. 
'apl.  Warml] 


Capt.  Warmly,  I  see,  thou  would'st  defend  these 

robbers. 

Jar.  Whoe'er  is  io  di«tresB  shall  gain  my  heart. 
Capt.  The  best  among  them,  let  him  come,  and 


I- 


Jar,  Call  him  aloud!  Perchance  he  will 
An  end  is  put  to  this  untimely  al- 
tercation by  tne  old  Count — who  in- 
sists on  attending  the  captain  in  per- 
son, during  his  pursuit  of  the  remaining 
banditti — the  agitations — the  reluc- 
tance— ^and  the  bitterness  of  Jaromir, 
are  all  accounted  for  by  the  fatigues 
and  terrors  he  himself  had  so  lately 
undergone ;  and  the  youth  returns  to 
his  chamber  at  the  same  moment  when 
the  soldiers  issue  again  from  the  castle 
to  continue  their  pursuit.  Before  he 
goes.  Bertha  binds  her  blue  scarf  around 
his  arm,  as  a  token  of  their  acknow- 
ledged and  approved  love. 

Bertha  meantime,  and  the  old  Stew- 
ard, gaze  on  the  operations  of  the  sol- 
diers from  the  window  of  the  hall — 
for  the  robbers  are  suspected  to  be 
lurking  somewhere  in  the  ruinous  part 
of  the  edifice,  and  the  torches  they  bear 
give  light  enough  to  make  their  move- 
ments visible.  A  cry  is  heard,  and  a 
rushing  towards  a  particular  comer- 
one  of  the  pursuing  party  is  seen  lying 
wounded  on  the  ground,  but  it  ap- 
pears the  robber  has  still  succeeded  m 
making  his  escape.  In  an  instant  af- 
ter, Jaromir  rushes  again  into  the 
hall — ^his  scarf  is  torn  and  bloody — 
and  Bertha  cannot  account  fbr  the  new 
terrors  that  are  painted  on  his  &oe. 
91 
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Bat  it  k  needlew  to  ghe  the  details 
ofadiflooyery  which  it  thready  finre- 
seen  by  the  reader.  One  of  me  sol- 
diers comes  in  to  inform  Bertha^  that 
her  &ther  has  been  wounded,  and  it 
is  no  longer  to  he  concealed  that  Jaro- 
mir  has  had  his  part  in  the  scene  that 
has  jnst  been  going  on  without  the 
castle.  Jaromir,  as  Bertha  b^ins  aU 
ready  to  suspect,  is  a  robber ;  and  the 
moment  her  suspicion  is  hmted^  the 
youth  speaks  thus: 


Jar,  Hal  wtll Omii  »-^  IsMK-^Oie  tfaundoitdtt 
ItfitlMsUeiioloag 


H«  ■tnwk«t  iHt,  wiMrewit] 


Ware  iMitod,  and  I  ftwly  breathe  ania ! 
Although  1  iBsl  the  itioke,  and  ftemat  aU 
Mt  hopes  are  ftone—*tte  weU  l—Now  aU  is  pait  i 
Tnat  hood  mutt  now  he  broken— that  deluikm 
IfuitaUdiaolTe.    And  riiaU  1  tremble  Uius, 
To  bear  the  mnMof  that  whidi,  without  ihrinkliig» 
I  have  been  in  realltp  f  No  more 
Need  I  deceive.   Figewril^  ye  flneenun  faleehoodi^ 
Ye  never  were  my  choieew   .That  whidi  1  bcwe 
Deep  In  my  heart,  and  yet  from  her  ooncealed— 
Thai  proved  my  Mtteiirt  lonowl— Wdll  the 


t  proved  my  bittt 
itniekiiUut-4he  I 


Has  ftnick  at  lut-lhe  norm  is  overnow. 
Fndy  I  may  speak  out  whate'er  my  heart 
FeelslnwaidW.    My  soul  Is  free  again  ! 
— Uniiajppy  Bertha  f  yes»  I  am  the  w*^»i 

Whom  tAOtt  hast  Bamed— whom  officers  pa 

He  whom  aU  tongues  have  oined— whose  name  is 

placed 
Next  to  the  devil,  when  the  peasant  says 
His  tttany  at  evening— whom  ttie  father 
Holds  tt  a  diead  example  to  his  children. 
In  whbpen  warning  them,  "  Beware  of  sin, 
licst  it  should  lead  you  on  to  be  like  Mmr 
Aye,  I  am  he.  unhappy  gtrl,  well  known 
To  wood  and  wold,  whom  murderers  hail  as  bro- 
ther— 
1  am  the  robber  Jaromir  I 

fisr.  Wof  wol 

Jar.  And  art  Utou  trembUqg.  Bertha?  Can  a  name 
Thus  fin  thee  with  aflMght?  Oh  I  be  not  thus 
8o  soon  beguiPd.    That  part  whidi  even  to  Amr 
Has  thus  auxm'd  thee,  I  too  oft  have  play'd 
Jn  very  deed.    These  eyes,  which  thou  hast  loved. 
Have  neen  the  horrar  or  the  traveller. 
This  voioe,  to  thee  so  soothing,  has  ss^lsted 
The  robber's  arm,  and  with  terrific  tone 
Unmann'd  the  victim,  till  Uiat  arm  had  struck. 
Nay,  even  this  hand,  which  rested  oft  In  thine. 
With  innocent  blood  has  been  deflrd ! 

Look  not 
So  doubCAiUy,  sweet  being !— Aye,  lis  true  I 
1  am  the  man  I  Because  mine  eyes  are  flll*d 
With  teen,  mtaiearms  hang  powerless,  andmy  voice 
Is  fanltwing  now— thlnk'st  thou  that  ( am  not  ? 
Alast  the  robber  has  his  hours  of  pain. 
When  ttie  ftill  sense  of  his  dire  fkte  awakes. 
And fosoei this emoUoQ.    Bertha!  Bertha! 
'Til  true  faideed  that  he  whose  tearful  eyes 
Now  search  in  vain  to  meet  the  gleams  of  thine. 
Is  Jaromir  the  robber !  * 

Ber,  Oh,  heavens!  Away! 

Jar.  Aye,  thou  art  in  the  right!  almost  had  I 
Foigotten  what  I  am— No  more  of  this  1 
Cowardly  tesxs,  no  more !— And  shall  a  robber 
Presume  to  indulge  in  reelings  like  to  those 
Of  other  mortab  ?  Shall  the  precious  dew 
Of  tears  be  granted  to  his  burning  eyes  ?•» 
Away  i— Cast  out  from  brotherhood  of  men. 
To  thee  be  every  solace  too  doiied ! 
Despair  and  hatred  only  be  thy  portion  I— 
How  with  roysdf  I  may  have  fought,  and  striven. 
And  suflfered,— /Aif ,  my  worldly  Judges,  ask  not  !— 
BefereUieirU)odybar,aUiiH!enfP)fb 
Of  guilt  Of  innooenoe  are  diorcfudecU- 
ArscEs  only  wiU  they  Judge.    Now,  if  your  wrath. 
Wise  kndt,  have  sealed  my  sentence,  IshaU  mouit 

My  voice  will  call  aloud,  Ahnighty  Power  !— 
fommy  thou  wUt  hear  my  prayer.    To  thee, 
WhateTer  my  wounded  bosom  bears  in  secret 
Fredy  I  shall  unfold.    Oh !  righteous  Heavo  I 
TlKNi  Witt  in  aaarcy  judge,  9or  uttcily 


Dvlioy  the  iNMt  thift  Vitti  ki 

And  deep  repentancBb 

Bom  and  bred  up  witti  robbsn-or  diiir  d«d» 
Involuntary  witnf    iiwannnaiBted 
With  every  better  school-dcbarr'd  the  righU 
Of  property,  the  sweets  of  eoelal  life. 
The  wealth  of  leamtag,  and  reUgion's  aid« 
The  robber's  son— wilt  thou,  Eternal  Judge, 
Condemn,  beoause  he  tuni'd  a  robber  too,— 
Thus  imitating  those  whom  he  held  dear- 
Led  on  to  crime  even  by  a  Esther's  hand? 
Thou  know'st  how,  at  Us  wakening  from  the 
Of  childhood,  he  behdd  hk  lot  with  terror. 
He  wished  to  fly,  and  tried  to  find  a  path 
For  his  escape— Oh,  Heaven  I— but  found  it  not* 
Thou  know'st  hem ,  since  the  hour  when  Srst  I  m«K 
Her  who  has  now  accused  me,  1  renounc'd 
My  wild  pursuits  l*-Thou  knowU--but  whareSasw 

thus 
Prolong  my  words  ?.-4Cven  tho^  my  heart  is  brokeo« 
She  hears  me  not,  but  baa  the  gatce  on  piti 
Thou,  Everlasting  Light,  know'st  all  my  s-^ 
She  unrelenting  hears  not,  but  remains 
Tum'd  coldly  from  me.    Well,  then,  be  it  so  I 
Now  all  is  ended.    I  no  more  rcfsrd 
How  soon  my  blood  shall  dye  the  seaftild  now  t 
For  she  already  has  my  death  aecompUsbed. 
Now  Justice  raise  thine  ann«-l  smile  at  M<r/ 
{He  iM  nuHof  at,  fg/un  Bertha  UarU  9p,  ami 

rteaUthim^) 
Ber,  Oh,  Jaromir,  stay— stay- 
Jar.  Whatdolhcarr 
My  Bertha'k  kMka  are  tum'd  on  me  afua  I 
Her  voice  recalls  me,  and  on  golden  winai 
Brings  back  my  life.  (He  hadens  to  ho-,}  My  B«* 
tha— my  own  Bertha! 
Ber,  Leave  me! 

Jar.  No !  I  will  leave  thee  not  again ! 
Ah !  shall  the  miserable  man,  almost 
From  dilpwredL  saved,  driven  on  the  watery  waste* 
Forsake  the  land  that  sweetly  shone  to  meet  him  i 
Receive  me— Oh,  receive  me !— All  that  yet 
Remains  of  life's  pest  influences— eave  Uus, 
My  love  for  thee  alone  *I  cast  away. 
Back  to  the  stormy  waves.    As  a  new  being. 
Pure  as  in  infimcy,  I  kneel  before  thee. 
To  learn  and  to  repent  I— Oh !  rescue  me— 
Save  me ! — Oh  I  rule  me  as  a  parent  mles 
An  unresisting  child  t  so  that  my  feet 
May  stumble  not  in  the  new  world  unknown  I 


TranquUlity  and  loy. 

To  may,  even  to  be  holy,  like  thyselC  ~ 

My  Bertha  1— and  shall  never  more  one  look 
Be  tiim*d  upon  your  weeping  supplicant  t 


reach  me  to  hope, 
iholy.UkethyseU: 


Teach  me  to  tread  thy  paths— at  last  to  obtain 

holy,  U 

shall  n  

tiim*d  upon  your  weeping  supplicant  t 
Be  not  severer  than  the  Heavenly  Judge, 
Who,  mid  the  shmer'S  last  repentant  hours. 
Refuses  not  the  splendour  of  his  ftunbeema,  . 

Even  on  the  scafibki Ha!  I  feel  this  tvemhiing ! 

Yea,  thou  art  mine  again— my  own  beloved 
Beitlial  wife!  angelWLet  this  earth  decay  t 
I  have  already  here  secured  my  heaven  I 

The  plot  now  thickens  fearfiiUy. 
Jaromir  parts  from  -Bertha  on  the 
conclusion  of  this  most  aflfectinff  dia* 
logue  (of  which  we  have  only  given  a 
specimen.)  She  knows  him  to  be  a 
robber,  but  her  love  forgives  every 
thing  to  the  offender  of  fate  and  cir- 
cumstance ;  she  still  adheres  to  the 
troth  she  had  plighted ;  and  promises 
to  meet  her  lover,  at  midni^t,  at  a 
particular  window  in  the  ruinous  part 
of  the  castle — thence  to  fly  with  him  for 
ever,  and  link  all  the  residue  of  her  &te 
with  his.  At  the  moment  when  the 
youthful  pair  join  hands  in  token  of 
their  oonfirmed  engagement,  the  An^ 
cutreMs  appesrs  in  the  back  ground, 
wringing  tier  hands  behind  them, 
and  pointing  to  the  ground  with  a 
wofiu  sternness.  Jaromir  has  no 
armsj  and  seeing  a  dagger  hanging 
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by  the  wall,  he  tikes  H  down.  ''Take 
it  not»"  says  Bertha,  ''  it  is  the  dag* 
gfBf  by  which  the  guilty  Aacesiresa  of 
the  Bofotina  periahed-^it  is  of  evil 
omen."  At  the  moment  when  he 
grasps  the  weapon,  the  Ancestress  dis- 
appeus,  folding  her  ghastly  features 
in  the  long  wrappings  of  her  sepul- 
chral veil.  Bertna  is  afraid  that  Jar- 
omir  has  taken  the  dagger  for  the  duiv 
pose  of  self-destruction ;  but  to  anew 
her  that  not  such  were  his  intentions, 
he  draws  from  his  bosom  a  phial  of 
poison,  which  he  tosses  at  her  feet. 
She  lifts  the  fatal  present— Jsromir 
retires  into  his  own  apartment— «nd 
here  ckwes  the  third  set 

At  the  commencement  of  Act  IV, 
the  old  Count  Borotin  is  brought  in 
wounded ;  and  when  they  propose  to 
bear  him  to  his  chamber,  he  refVises. 
The  kst  of  the  Borotins,  he  says, 
must  die  in  the  hall  of  the  Borotins, 
and  a  couch  is  spread  for  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  floor— the  armour  and 
the  portraita  of  his  anceators  hanging 
on  every  side  around  him.  While  he 
is  taking  leaje  of  his  daughter,  the 
Captain  eomea  in  and  informs  him, 
that  one  of  the  robbers,  whom  they 
hare  seised,  baa  a  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, which  he  is  anxious,  above  all 
things,  to  communicate  to  him  be- 
fore he  dies.  The  robber,  an  old 
man,  Boleslav,  is  introduced.  His 
story  is,  that  the  son  of  the  Count 
waa  not  diovimed,  as  had  been  believ- 
ed, but  stolen  fVom  the  castle  gate  by 
himself  in  his  infiincy. 
And  when  and  what  iilwr  (eHaikedsfkit^mMn.) 

What!  tamyton 
Afolibarr^RcsBvciil  heammnnotmjquatioD! 
Oh^thrtlMwouldnyNo/  ButtetetUmU 
Ifyionarotalmt  Had  tiM  watary  gvlf 
Danwi'd  hlM  (UMUgli  mt  flfafhaa  beao  wettn), 
Or  had  hit  name  ramain'd  ror  ever  hid, 
TwBie  batter,  ttiao  to  be  thuajotji'd  with  robbert. 
But  why  am  1  lo  raih  ?  Ob,  Heaven,  I  thank  thee 
For  thit  one  fkam  of  Ughl  l~Was  it  his  choice  ? 
Brhuliiin*  coodfHend,  bring  him  to  me  with  speed 
Andl  will  thank  thee  still,  even  for  the  robber  ( 

fioi.  Nay.  he  li  in  your  eastle. 

Count.  Ueret 

BoU  My  lord. 
Unknown  to  you  that  stranger,  who,  to-n)j|ht, 
Wearted  and  pale,  came  here  to  seek  protection— 

fier.  (InierrujaingMm,)  How}  Jaromir? 

JBoL  The  same. 

C9unt.  Thou  demon  t  llold! 
Take  baek those  horrid  wordsl  Iteuflcnd  fipom 

hell, 
I«y,  reeaUthemf 

JBoL  Nay,  my  lord,  *tis  true. 

Couml.  Rcodl  thy  wotds. 

BoU  My  k>rd,  in  truth.  I  cannot 

CauMi.  {RaUinghimMlfwUhhUwIkoUstrenfth 
from  the  eoueh.)  Thou  ihalt,  by  Heaven! 

Cejrf.  {In  a  wotMng  torn  to  the  Count.)  My  lord! 
\Then  pohMnito  BoUdao,)  Away  with  him  I 

BeL  {To  M«  CapZoln.)  Pny)  noble  sir  I 

Capt»  I  uy,  away  with  him  I 

{BMeOavUUdovt*) 

Camnt.  He  goci,  and  leaves  bis  words  yet  unv^ 
tracted; 


So  bury  nw,  ye  walls!  DtatrwIIODflDnSt 
Pall  down,  ye  pUlata,  that  thit  earth  uphold  I 
Tht»onha$tianhi9fKther/ 

It  is  thus  that  Borotin  dies :  Ber- 
tha is  left  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  stu- 
por of  agony,  from  which  she,  after 
a  pause  of  several  minutea,  avrakes 
wildly,  and  speaks. 

And  am  I  called  for  I  Yes,  my  name  to  Bertha ! 
But  no  I  I  am  alone !    {Rising  from  the  ground.) 

All  silent,  silent! 
Here  lies  my  father  I  lies  so  stiH,  and  moves  not  t 
All  silent,  silent,  silent.    ''"  "       " 


Oh,  how  heavy 
le  eyes,  how  diir  "' 
■  have  come  to  I 


My  heisd  feels  now  I  Mine  eyes,  how  dim  they  are! 
1  know  that  many  thinn  have  come  to  pass, 
And,  medltatin^f  I  would  dwell  upon  them  i 


But  m  stnmge  hght,  that  burns  upon  my  fQcehoada 
Consumes  the  wildiBrlng  images. 

lIold,hold!    , 
Seid  they  not  that  my  ftther  wa^  a  robber  ? 
No,  not  my  father— No,  no ;.  Jaromir  I 
So  was  the  robber  named ;  and  ftom  the  bOMmi 
Of  a  poor  girl,  he  stole  the  heart  aw»y. 
Even  while  she  deem'd  it  most  secure  and  left. 
In  ptooe  of  the  warm  heart,  a  oold,  eold  aeorpioa, 
That  now  widi  vanonous  teeth  ttU  gnaws  aad 

gnaws. 
And  m  slow  tonMnta  ween  her  life  atway  I 
And  then  there  was  a  son  who  kllTd  his  AttMr  1 
(JonpiUg.)  My  brother,  too,  eane  heck  I  my 

drown'd,  lost  brother  I 
And  he,  my  farotiiBr-hold,  hoM  1— down,  I  say^ 

{Her  hand  eonvultioety  presid  em  her  krassf .) 
Back  to  thy  cell  again,  thou  notaooout  icptilel 
There  gnaw  and  tear  ay  Titali->But  be  silaBt  1 

KSketakeeaUijkt.) 
Aye.  now  rn  go  to  deep  ~  to  sleep  I  Thedreama 
Of  slumber  are  so  soothlag— hornd  vitkiaa 
But  haunt  our  wakiqg  houia. 

Her  wandering  kx^s  now  han^n 
to  notice  on  the  table  the  pnial, 
which  (in  the  third  act)  she  had  in- 
sisted on  taking  from  Jaromir. 

But  what  it  thto 
So  guttering  on  the  taUer  Oh,  I  know  fhea^ 


Of 

Let  me  but  dp  a 

To  ODol  my  burning  lipeT 

\W^fkekidtrdUmhtrt  ^ 
io  walk  on  tiptoe  ioumrde  the  tabUt  bitted 


wtedemrw 
Btep,  beHig  nom  ^ulte  Kshamelod  bgf  the  oot^Ua 
eke  has  umdorrong.  she  totters  eMnr  and  more, 
tm  without  oSMMng  the  phttd,  she  JIMe  to  the 
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The  beginning  of  the  flfth  act  re- 
presents Boleslav,  who  has  been  set  at 
liberty,  as  seeking  Jaromur  in  bis  lurk- 
ing plaoe.  The  unhappy  boy,  befhte 
thu  man  joins  him,  is  tormented  by  a 
thousand  mysterious  remlsions  of 
thought  at  the  deed  by  which  his  own 
safety  had  been  purchased. 

Jar.  And  it  what  I  have  done  be  right,  then 


Has  thto  dark  horror  seis*d  me  f    Wherefore  Oius 

Should  ray  bndn  bum— and  my  blood  turn  to  ice  ? 

Wherefore  should  this  nersuasion  haunt  me  still. 

That  in  the  moment  of  that  obscure  deed. 

The  Devil  ux|^d  ahd  Heaven  diew  back  mine  arm  i 

As  tai  my  flight  a  foUotfcr  gained  upon  me^ 

I  felt  his  braith  already  on  my  neck. 

Almost  Ms  hands  had  r«aeh*d  me  I  and  Just  then 

Some  inward  voioe  exclaimed  '*  Heslfli  thyself! 

Thy  weapons  cast  away  I    Fall  at  his  feet  { 

*Tis  sweet  fkom  Sin  to  fly,  even  to  the  arms 

OfDeathi**   But  with  a  auddtn  Are  awakening. 

Within  me  aU  the  robber  n^d  anew, 

And  irresistibly  demanded  blood ! 

Then  a  strange  rushing  noise  was  aU  around. 

And  ail  befnt  ne  held  a  Autlertag  motion  i 
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A  multltiidt  of  MtaUm,  pate  i*  moonllglit, 

WhirrdlOftcireiliiffdAiioe:  And  in  my  hand 

The  dagger,  tike  a  brand  from  helU  was  glowing; 

".aeteue^-deTend  thyKlfr  wai  called  aloud, 

And  in  blind  rage  I  stnurk  at  my  pursuer : 

It  was  enough— a  faulterlng  moan  «ucce?ded. 

la  »  well-known  and  honour'd  voice  it  rose. 

And  the  faint  tone  betokenM  death.  AU  trembling, 

1  heatd  the  vdlee.    A  •uncmatural  horror. 

With  ice-cold  talons,  seir  d  me.  Through  my  brain 

Delirium  ruah'd.    Shuddering,  I  sought  to  fly. 

Tho',  go  where'er  1  might,  the  murderous  brand. 

Like  that  of  Cain,  will  gleam  upon  my  farehead ; 

And  evermore  my  struggles  arc  in  vain 

To  quell  that  moaning  voice.    In  hollow  murmun 

It  rises  ever  on  my  tnrtur'd  ears. 

If  to  myself  I  say,  twas  but  ray  foe 

That  1  have  slain,— then  lieil  with  soom  remloda 

me, 
not  was  no  enemy's  voice ! 

The  following  is  part  of  the  conver- 
sation that  passes  between  Boleslav 
and  Jaromir.  The  old  robber  is  com- 
municating to  the  boy  the  true  secret 
of  his  birth. 

Bol.  This  castle's  halls  first  heard  Uiy  iroioe  in 
childhood ; 
Here  ArA  tfatnc  eyes  beheld  the  light ;  and  here, 
Unconsdonsly  in  its  possessor's  arms, 
Haat  tliou  first  gain'd  the  omhraoos  of  a  father  I 

(Upon  wkich  Jaromir  shrUtt  cmt,  **  No !  No  I" 
ami  the  roltber  eonHnue$» 
It  b  aa  I  have  said  t  Come  now. 
And  go  with  me  to  him.    The  Idw  that  deala 
Too  hardly  with  a  robber  wUl  be  milder 
Agidnst  the  son  of  one  so  rich  and  noble. 
Come  with  me,   while  'tis  time.    He  lies  there 

wounded. 
And  who  can  tell  how  short  his  life  may  be  ? 
Only  just  now,  when  in  punuit  of  us. 
Round  this  old  gloomy  castle,  he  was  struck 
By  tfie  sharp  dagger  of  a  runaway. 
,  Jur.  Thou  fiend  1   Malidous  fiend  1   And  wtth 

one  word 
Wouldst  thou  destroy  me  ?  Art  thoa  so  presuming. 
Because  I  bear  no  annH  1    Nature,  'lis  true, 
Doeslittte:  Vet  she  gave  me  teeth  and  takmat 
Hyena  we:i]ions  with  Hyena  rage. 
Thou  serptnt !.  I  will  tear  thee  limb  fhmi  limbt 
And,  if  thy  words  can  kUl,  yet  thou  ahalt  know 
These  hatid»are  yet  more  deadly. 

BoL  Heiamad! 
H^l  Rescue  I  Help!  [HrrvMOirf. 

Jar.  And  must  1  then  believe 
This  demon's  words  i    Ha !  were  they  true:  Tliia 

talc,  ' 

Wbereof  Uiedunights  alone,  the  poaability 
But  dimly  shadoiTd,  freeies  up  my  blood, 
Waa  it  then  true?  Aye,  aye;  ft  is  i  it  iai 
No  dream,  but  all  reaiUp  I    I  hear. 
In  my  heart's  deep  recesses,  and  all  round  me, 
A  supematuial  voice  that  murmurs,  "  Aye !" 
And  the  black  spectre  forms  that  float  before  me 
Nod  with  their  bkmdy  hcwis  a  horrid  *«  Ave  r 
Ha !  now  that  voice,  that  in  a  murderous  nour 
Rose  from  my  fallen  pursuer  oomes  again. 
And  moaning,  faultering,  dying,  mbrmurs,  "Aye  i" 

He  was  my  father  i  be  my  father  I    I 
Hissool  his  only  son!  and— Ha !  who  spoke  there? 
Who  spoke  that  word  akMid— that  from  himself 
The  murderer  pale  and  trembling  keeps  concealed 
In  his  heart's  deepest  folds  ?    Who  dared  to  tell  it } 
His  son,  and  murderer  1    Ha  1  hb  son,  his  son. 
And  murderer  I 

{8i»ddtnly  covering  Ms  fate  wUh  both  hU  handi. 
AU  that  on  earth  is  held 
Moat  preck)us,  holy,  venerable,  dear. 
And  oonseerated :  All  combin'd,  reach  nofi 
In  sanctity  a  fathers  hoary  head. 
Balm  from  his  tongue  distils ;  for  he  who  gaina 
A  father's  blessing  merrily  may  sail 
Thrtf  life's  rough  waves,  and  at  the  tempt-st  smile  I 
But  who,  by  impious  rage  of  paasion  driven. 
Against  him  lifts  his  sacrilegious  arm, 
Islield  of  Heaven  abandoned  and  accun'd. 
Aye !  I  can  hear,  with  trembling  horror  now, 
How  speaks  the  eternal  Judge,  *•  All  other  crimes 
Find  their  atonement :  But  the  Parricide 
Shall  gain  forgiveness— never  T 

But  our  limits  prevent  us  fVom  be- 
ing able  to  give  any  more  of  the  terri* 
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ble  kmentations  and  ravings  of  the 
unhappy  boy.  Senaible  as  he  now  is 
of  all  the  accumulated  horrora  in 
which  he  has  become  involved^— he  is 
still  anxious  to  see  Berdia  once  move^ 
and  lingers  near  that  window  of  the 
castle  vaults  at  which  she  has  promised 
to  meet  him.  While  he  hngera^  a 
light  from  another  range  of  windows 
in  the  same  part  of  the  building  at« 
tracts  his  attention-*  he  climbs  np, 
and,  looking  in^  sees  the  chapel  filled 
with  priests  and  mourners  suntmnd- 
ing  the  hearse  of  his  father.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  awful  than  this 
situation— the  choral  lamentations  and 
prayers  peal  upon  his  ear  fram  this 
holy  place  hke  the  accents  of  another 
world — and  he  flies  iVom  the  scene  of 
misery  to  bury  himself  in  a  vault  be- 
neath. 

This  vault  is  the  burial  place  of  the 
Borotins.  Conspicuous  in  its  back- 
ground appears  the  lofty  monument 
of  the  Ancestress.  In  the  fore- 
ground appears  an  elevated  platfbrm 
or  bier,  covered  with  a  black  shroud. 
Jaromir  enters  now  in  a  state  of  de* 
lirium.  We  give  the  whole  of  this 
last  scene. 

Jar.  So  here  I  am  atlast  Now,  oomrage!  eounfe! 
A  shivering  sound  is  breath'd  along  these  waUa« 
And  even  Uie  slightest  words  reverbeiate. 
As  from  anothers  voice.    WbereTer  I  go. 
There  lies  before  ma,  on  the  dusky  ground, 
A  long  black  line  of  blood :  and  thou^ii  my  heart 
Revolts,  and  Nature  ihoddos  at  the  stght. 
Still  1  must  follow  the  dire  traces.    Hal 
Who  touches  me  so  coldly  i 

(Ht9  MM  kMdt  meet  hgmceldeai. 
My  own  hand  ? 
Yes!  it  was  mine.    And  art  thou  now  so  numtfd 
And  icy-cold,  erewhile  by  the  warm ghiw 
Of  youthful  blood  pervaded?  Icy-coU, 
And  stiffened,    like  the   murderer's— muxderei'a 
handt        {Thottgh^andvUhJUede^tM. 
Dream»— idle  dreams  i    Awmy  I    Now  lor  rno  ' 
Now  for  the  wedding  festival!    My  lore  I 
BiidAl  Beitha!    Wby  act  thou  so  late? 
Bertha  I 

IThe  Ancestreu  then  tttpMfrom  the  t 

An.  Who  calls  > 

Jar.  What,  art  thou  there?  Then  all  is  well 
My  courage  is  restored  to  roe  again. 
Come  to  these  arms,  my  Bertha  I  Let  roe  kiaa 
Thy  pale  cheeks  into  red  I  But  whexefore  thus 
So  timidly  retiring  ?  And  thv  looks. 
Wherefore  so  moumfuH   Courage,  dearest,  oot^ 

And  is  thy  wedding  then  so  melancholy? 


am  so  glad  and  joyous— look  at  me ! 
And  as  I  fed,  so  too  should'st  thou. 


Pny. 


I  knowsudi  marvellous  lii^ries,  and  adventuret. 
So  stmnge,  I  needs  must  laugh  at  tliem — lies  all. 
Nay.  lies  for  certain— yet  most  laugbabltr ! 
Look  you,  they  say  now  .counge,  coursge.  child!) 
They  say  thou  art  my  sister !  Thiiu  my  sister! 
Laufifa,  dearest ;  why  wilt  thou  not  lauci,  I  say  ? 

fThe  Ancestress' replies  to  his  ravmg  ffi  a  hoi- 
low  tfoieej  T-hy  sister  I  am  not. 

Jar.  Thou  My'st  it  still 
So  mournfully.    My  sister,  laugh,  T  eay  I 
And  Uien  my  father,  (He  pauses./  Come,  but  w* 

waste  time- 
No  more  of  this !  All  is  prepared  for  flight. 
Come,  come! 

ilfi.  Where  ia  thy  Cither? 
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J-r.akneel 
ouence,  I  ny  I 

^ti.  Where  is  Uiy  father? 

Jmr.  Wife, 
Be  silent,  and  no  RKwe  torment  roe  thus  f 


Thou  hast  bdieM  me  but  in  milder  words  j 
But  when  the  dark  power  rules  within  my  heart. 
And  speaks  aloud,  the  lion  in  his  rage 


The 


9^$ 

Murderer,  yield  thifMir.  thv  iMwr  is  iiQ8i»  I 

The  Ancestress  then  stretches  out 
her  arm^  and  they  remain  staring  at 
her  with  astonishment  and  terror.  She 
then  leans  over  Jaromir^  and  with  the 
words, 
Thou  hopeless  vietira,  part  in  pcaee  ( 

She  kisses  him  on  the  forehead, 
then  lifU  up  the  shroud,  and  spreads 
it  mournfully  over  both  the  dead  bo- 
dies, (for  her  kiss  proves  instantly 
mortal  to  Jaromir)  then  wiA  lifted 
hands,  she  exclaims. 

Now  then. 

b  all  fulfliled  I  Thro-  filters  dark  ni^t  of  honor. 
Be  praised  Eternal  Power !  Receive  me  now. 
Thou  silent  cell!  The  Ancutren  evmn  hwne t 

She  moves  with  solemn  pace  back 
to  the  monument ;  and  when  she  has 
vanished  into  its  gloomy  recess,  the 
Captain's  party  come  forward  intend* 
ing  to  seise  Jaromir, 

Capt,  Ha !  now  we  hold  him  eertaln. 

Gunther,  the  okl  steward,  hastens 
to  the  bier,  lifts  up  the  covering,  and 
says,  weeping, 
HgUdeadl 

There  is  one  remark  only  which 
we  cannot  forbear  making  ere  we 
conclude  our  sketch  of  this  most 
beautiful  and  soul-subduing  tragedy. 
It  is  a  tale  of  incestuous  love — but  it 
is  the  only  tale  of  that  Jdnd  whidi 
was  ever  presented*  either  in  a  drama- 
tic or  in  any  other  form,  without 
wounding  the  ear  of  the  hearer,  or 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  There  is  one 
tragedy,  indeed,  (the  Mirra  of  Alfieri,) 
founded  on  the  same  species  of  inter- 
est, which  is  in  one  respect  no  less 
pure — ^but  those  who  remember  the 
structure  of  that  magnificent  tragedy, 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  see  the  reason  for 
the  preference  we  have  given  to  the 
Ancestress.  The  love  of  the  brother 
and  the  sister  is  love  conceived  in  ig- 
norance— love,  which  not  to  have 
been  conceived  between  such  |>er- 
sonages  so  situated,  would  have  ap- 
peared an  absurdity,  or  rather  an  im- 
possibility to  such  a  poet  as  GriUpar- 
zer.  It  IS  a  love,  pure  and  ediereal, 
unconsciously,  as  it  were,  melted  away 
into  heavenly  purity — ^by  Uiat  very 
law  of  heaven  that  forbids  the  union 
of  the  unhappy,  but,  in  so  far  as  their 
love  is  conceived,  the  not  guilty  lovers. 
It  seems  as  if  we  felt  the  mysterious 
breath  of  nature,  playing  coolly  and 
calmly  over  their  burning  brows — ^not 
extinguishing  the  passion,  but  purging 
all  dross  from  the  flame.  We  know, 
ther,  the  Captain  with  his  band,  and  indeed,  and  feel  that  the  disappoint- 
Boleslav  the  robber  rush  in.  The  mentofsucha  passion  is  a  thing  not 
Captain  say/,  to  be  survived  by  creatures  so  young— 


To  me  is  but  a  li^>-dog.    Blood  I  cry  I 
And  he  that  is  the  nearest  to  my  heart 
Is  to  my  dafwer  nearest.    Thererore,  sHeiiee ! 
An.  >WUhtncrmHng9n£rgyJ  Where  is  thy  ft* 

Jar.  Ha  I  who  gave  thee  power 
Toeallmetoaooount?  Where  is  my  fatheip 
Know  1  myself  ?  Mean'st  thou  the  piale  old  man. 
With  venerable  silver  locks  ?  Then  mark  you. 
Him  have  I  sung  to  sleep,  and  he  slcefis  iiow~ 
Sleeps,  sleeps  t  Yet  many  times  he  moves  himself. 
Then  turns  again  to  rest    Closes  once  more 
His  heavy  eyelids,  and,  with  some  faint  murmun* 
Sinks  into  slumber.    But  no  more  uf  this. 
Bertha,  art  thou  deludii^  roe  ?  Come  now. 
Let  us  from  henoe  away  I  Why  shake  thy  head 
As  if  in  coM  denial  i  Peijufd  girl. 
Ungrateful !  Is  it  thus  that  thou  rewaidest 
My  faithful  love,  and  all  that  I  have  done  ? 
Wn^e*er  ou  earth  was  to  my  soul  most  dear. 
This  world  or  heaven,  I  do  renounce  that  I 
May  oaU  thse  mine.    If  thou  could'st  know  the 
suflbfiiuts, 
pains  ofhol  that  gnaw  my  heart  in  sunder, 

rst  thou  but  luiow  the  torment  of  a  oonscienoe 

Peep  stained,  like  mine,  in  Uood,  thou  would'st  be 

mBder, 
Mor  thus  deny  roe  now  I 

An.  B«rone  i  Away ! 
tr.  Wliat I?  I 


Jar. 


No  never  without  fliae  I 
We  go  together;  aiid  if  even  thy  fkther 
Himself  withheld  thee,  with  that  ghastly  wound. 
Whose  Uoody  lips  wide^yawoing  call  me  murderer. 
Thou  shoultrtt  not  from  my  arms  escape. 

An.  Begone! 

Jar.  No,  No !  I  tell  thee  no! 

(Thert  is  a  aoite  heard  qfa  door  thrown  violent' 


ly  open.)  An.  Listen  I  they  come ! 

Jar.  So  be  it  then !    Lifd.  Bertha,  at  thy  side. 
Or  death.    But  still,  together  we  remain  \ 

(Another  door  optntj  An.  Fly,  fly,  ere  yet  it  ii 
toolate! 

Jar.  My  Bertha  1 
Come  hither,  love! 

An.  Thy  Bertha  I  am  nott 
I  am  the  Ancestress  of  this  fallen  house  I 
TliOtt  child  of  sin,  I  am  thy  dnfril  mother  I 

Jar.  Those  are  my  Bertha's  cheeks,  her  form 
her  bosom! 
Thou  Shalt  with  me  I    Here  pasaian  rages  still. 
And  pleasure  waves  me  ooward  1 

An.  See  then  here 
Hie  bridal  ornaments  I  have  prepared  I 

She  now  tears  the  black  cover  from 
the  raised  platform,  and  the  real  fier* 
tha  appears  lying  dead  in  her  coffin. 
Upon  which  Jaromir  starts  back  with 
horror,  and  exclaims,  "  Woe !  woe !" 
but  almost  instantly  recovering  him- 
self, he  believes  the  whole  to  be  a  de« 
losion. 

Jar.  DeoeitAil  birth  of  belli  In  vain!— 
I  leavetheenitt !    Those  are  my  Bertha's  features. 
With  her  my  place  must  be  1 

In  pronouncing  the  two  last  lines, 
he  runs  after  the  Ancestress,  who 
Bays, 

Then  omne,  thou  lost  one  I 
And  opens  her  arms,  into  which  he 
immediately  throws  himself,  but  starts 
back  with  a  cry  of  horror — ^he  stag- 
gen  a  few  paces,  and  then  sinks  down 
on  Bertha's  coffin.  At  this  moment, 
the  doors  are  burst  open,  and  Gun- 
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80  ardent— flo  entirely  living  in  their 
love.  But  the  death*  which  we  fbre- 
see,  comes  hcfore  us  not  in  the  shape 
of  a  punishment,  hut  of  a  pre-deter- 
mined  expiation  of  guilt  long  since 
punished  on  her  that  committed  it, 
— demanding  no  pardon  for  those  that 
die  that  it  may  he  forgotten.  We  see 
Jaromir  laid  upon  the  virgin  hearse  of 
Bertha  without  a  shudder — with  a  calm 
and  acquiescing  reverence  for  the  hor- 
ror that  has  kid  him  there.  Such 
indeed  is  the  entire  mastery  of  his 
love  in  his  hreast,  and  in  the  fahle  of 
the  poet,  that  the  other,  the  yet  darker, 
because  completed,  horror — the  parri- 
dde — is  almost  forgotten  in  its  contem- 
templation.  The  tears  of  Jaromir 
have  wiped  out  all  his  other  guilt; 
,  when  he  dies  we  r^ard  him  as  dy- 
ing only  for  his  love. 

The  creation  of  the  character  of 
Bertha  is  another  thing,  in  praise  of 
which  too  much  could  not  be  said ; 
but  we  believe  we  mig^t  safely  leave 
that  to  the  imagination  and  the  hearts 
of  our  readers.  What  beautifhl  use 
is  made  of  the  resemblance  between 
her  and  the  guilty  spectre  mother- 
how  that  resemblance  subdues  all  foel- 
ings  of  horror  for  the  sins  of  the  de« 
parted,  into  sympathy  with  the  suff^- 
u^  of  those  that  tr^  in  life  before 
ut— 'how  it  raises  also,  into  a  mvste- 
rious  sublimity,  those  living  knea« 
ments  which  might  otherwise  have  ex* 
pressed  only  the  mild  tenderness  and 
mild  ardour  of  voung  and  hoping  love. 
The  horror  wnich  we  feel  for  the 
shroud  of  the  one,  (when  the  unhappy 
youth  mistakes  her  for  his  mistress), 
18  soon  communicated  to  the  bridal 
garland  of  the  other — and  we  revolt, 
with  an  instinctive  tremour,  fh>m  the 
idea  of  that  very  love  which  excites,  at 
the  same  moment,  our  admiration,  and 
our  reverence,  and  our  sympathy. 

The  miserable  ghostlike  face  of  the 
universe,  described  in  the  very  first 
speech  of  this  unfortunate  maiden, 
prepares  us  to  look  on  all  around  her 
and  us  as  wrapped  in  snow  and  ice. 
Life  seems  all  like  the  forest  on  which 
she  ««es^-dreary — ^frozen— benumbed 
—black — ^trod  only  by  footsteps  of 
guilt  and  misery— echoing  only  the 
shouts  of  blood- shed,  revenge,  and 
death.  Even  amidst  all  the  beautiful 
feelings  called  out  by  Bertha's  confes- 
sion of  her  love  to  her  fether,  the  pre- 
dominating darkness  of  her  destiny 
hangs  out  distinct  and  visible.  The 
vision  she  sees  in  the  mirror  is  an 
omen  that  cannot  he  mistaken.    True 
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like. 


ftom  the  beginning  do  we  fod  to  be 
the  words  of  Borotin. 

My  poor,  poor  diild,  you  have  been  bore  ibr  ■onrnr. 

The  composure  of  expecUtion  with 
which  the  old  man  throughout  con- 
templates the  coming  extinction  of  his 
hopes  and  his  house — the  calmness 
with  which  he  meets  even  the  poniard 
blow  of  his  son — ^his  dying  words  so 
full,  not  of  forgiveness,  but  of  some- 
thing that  supersedes  and  excds  all  for- 
giveness;— all  things,  in  son,  in  daugh- 
ter, and  in  father,  partake  of  the  same 
universal  tinge  of  foreseen  misery  not 
to  be  contended  with,  not  to  be  avert- 
ed, claiming  and  receiving  only  a  des- 
perate meekness  and  a  terribie  resig- 
nation. 

Jbut  the  Ancettres*  herself  is  one  of 
the  charact«8  of  the  piece,  and  surely 
she  is  no  less  admirably  conceived  and 
preserved  than  any  of  the  others.  This 
IS  not  a  subject  for  speaking  about ; 
but  every  thing  in  the  words  and  ges- 
tures of  tois  wandering  spectre  bespeda 
the  utmost  perfection  and  entireness  of 
imagination.  Whenever  she  appears, 
the  atmosphere  around  the  living  crea- 
tures among  whom  she  walks  is  oiang- 
ed — ^her  breath  stops  theirs,  and  chills 
their  blood  with  the  damp  and  icy  va- 
pours of  the  tomb.  The  words  she 
speaks  are  few—"  Whether  go  jfoi*» 
Bertha  ?"— "  Home,"  and  truly  that 
«0MB  was  desolate  enough ;  but  she 
points  to  it  with  her  waving  finger,  in 
assurance,  that  in  its  desolation  she 
shall  soon  have  rich  companionship. 
There  is  not  a  more  holy,  nor  a  more 
awful  thought  than  that  of  the  unity 
created  and  nourished  among  ^ose  <n 
the  same  blood,  and  never  was  this 
thought  brought  before  us  in  more  ap- 
propriate and  mysterious  power,  than 
in  the  tragedy  of  the  Borotins.  The 
pictures  that  moulder  upon  their  walls, 
the  green  and  time-worn  forms  sculp* 
tured  over  the  resting-places  of  de- 
parted kniffhts  and  ladies— all  seem  to 
DC  imbued  with  a  sort  of  dim  "  life- 
in-death ;"— it  seems  as  if  even  their 
decay  were  not  to  move  beyond  its 
commencement  until  the  last  fragments 
of  the  line  had  been  swept  into  the 
same  vault — and  all  the  Ions  series  of 
ancestry  and  progeny  been  tmut  up  to- 
gether within  **  those  ponderous  and 
marble  jaws,"  there  to  mingle  forever 
in  repose  the  blood  and  dust  tnat  had  so 
often  been  bequeathed  and  inherited. 
It  is  thus  that  the  axe  is  at  last  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  blighted  oak — and 
that  all  the  Borotina  are  ^thered  td 
their  fiithen. 
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TAtf  RadSeaF*  Saturday'^NighU 

THE  radical's  8ATU&DAY-NIGHT, 
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Op  all  the  poems  of  Burns^  the  Cot- 
tar's Saturday-Night  is  universally  felt 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing.   That  picture  of  domestic  peace 
and  purity  was  drawn  by  the  poet 
when  his  own  soul  was  peaceful  and 
pure;  and  accordingly,  there  sleepa 
cyirer  it  a  calm  and  untroubled  light, 
through  which  the  yirtues,  the  wis- 
dom, and  happiness  of  lowly  life  shine 
forth  in  si;ibhme  simplicity.    We  know 
that  this  delightful  poem  was  composed 
at  the  plough,  and  that  Burns  cheered 
his  kind  and  noble  heart  during  the 
toil  by  which  he  supported  his   &- 
tiler's  household,  with  the  strains  that 
brought  vividly  before  it  images  of  all 
the  moat  sacred  things  by  which  that 
household  was  blessed.    It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  imagine  any  spectacle  more 
glorious  to  a  country,  than  that  of 
sudb  a  peasant  so  employed.    Poor, 
but  unrepining — tolling,  but  not  over- 
borne-—almost  a  boy  in  years,  but  a 
man  in  strength,  patience,  endurance, 
and  heroism — unconscious  in  his  sim- 
plicity of  his  own  greatness — ^blind  to 
the  destiny,  at  once  so  dark  and  so 
bright,  that  was  awaiting  him — and 
yet,  we  may  well  suppose,  not  unvisit- 
ed  by  high  and  aspiring  thoughts— 
there  walked  that  peasant  behind  his 
plough,  whom  his  country,  through 
aU   future  generations,    will  honour 
as    the   poet   and  benefactor  of  her 
people^    This  poem  was  composed  in 
ois  neart  beneath  the  sunshine  and  the 
douds ;  and  when  the  hours  of  bodily 
toil  and  mental  inspiration  were  gone 
by,  (and  with  Burns  they  were  the 
same),  he  returned  at  nightfall  to  his 
&ther's  house,  and  sat  down  reverently 
in  presence  of  the  grey  hairs  which  he 
kept  sacred  from  the  ashes  of  poverty 
and  affliction.    The  poem,  therefore, 
is  one  of  sustained  and  almost  perfect 
beauty ;  Ibr  every  morning  he  brought 
to  it  a  heart  f^esh  with  joyfulness  and 
virtue,  while  the  intervals  of  compo- 
sition were  thus  filled  with  all  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  images  that  his 
genius  has  rendered  immortal.    The 
subject  was  a  happy  one— -happy  be- 
yond what  could  have  been  the  lot  of  any 
poet  born  in  any  other  country.     For, 
m  Scotland  alone,  and  I  say  so  with  a 
due  sense  of  the  virtues  of  England, 
does  there  exist  among  the  peasantry 
a  union  of  knowledge,  morality,  and 
religion,  so  universal,  and  so  intense. 


and  so  solemn,  as  to  constitute  Na- 
tional Character— to  hallow  and  su- 
blime that  NioHT,  which  feels,  as  it 
were,  the  influence  of  the  approaching 
SABBATH,  and  to  render  it  a  weddy 
festival,  held  both  in  mirthful  glad- 
someneas,  and  in  pious  oomposui«  of 
heart.    It  is  the  spirit  of  religion  that 
makes  the  Cottar's  Saturday- Night  at 
once  delightful  and  awful  to  our  ima- 
gination, and  fit  subject  for  the  very 
highest  of  all  poetry.     We  know,  that 
on  that  night  the  Bible  is  opened  in 
ten  thousand  dwellings — and  that  the 
voice  of  psalms  and  of  prayer  is  hecutl 
deep  down  in  the  glens,  and  high  up  on 
the  hills  of  Scotland.    On  that  night 
I  will  not  say  that  the  hardships  and 
wants  of  lowly  life  are  all  forgotten  by 
those  whose  lot  it  is  to  endure  them— 
fbr  strong  and  tenacious  must  needs  be 
the  memory  of  the  poor ;  but  I  will 
say,  that  if  their  hardships  and  wants 
are  not  then  forgotten,  so  neither  are 
their  enjoyments  and  their  blessings  ; 
that  in  the  calm  confidence  which  the 
humble  feel  when  on  their  knees  be- 
fore God    and  their  Redeemer,  fear 
and  sorrow  minister  unto  piety,  that 
it    is  sufiicient   for  their   gratitude* 
that    while    their    blessings    are    so 
great,  their  miseries  are  not  far  greater 
—and  that  human  life,  with  all  its 
inevitable  woes,  seems  yet,  to  the  con- 
tented cottar,  a  scene  never  wholly  de- 
serted by  the  sunshine  of  a  gracious 
Heaven.    Truly  may  it  be  said,  that 
in  Scotland,  the  last  night  of  every 
week  "  divides  the  year,  and  lifts  the 
soul  to  Heaven."    Well  is  the  Sab- 
bath-morn  preceded  by  a  night   in 
which  happiness  prepares  the  heart  for 
devotion. 

The  picture  which  Bums  has  drawn 
of  that  nallowed  scene,  is  felt  by  every 
one  who  has  a  human  heart — but  they 
alone  can  see  all  its  beauty,  who  have 
visited  the  firesides  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry, and  joined  in  their  family- wor- 
ship. They  who  have  done  so,  see  in  the 
poem  nothing  but  the  simple  truth — 
truth  so  purified,  refined,  and  elevated 
by  devotion,  as  to  become  the  highest 
poetry.  Many  a  Saturday  night  has 
the  writer  of  this  joined  in  that  sim- 
ple service:  more  than  once,  when 
death  had  just  visited  the  cottage^bnt 
at  all  times,  whether  those  of  joy 
or  afiliction — there  was  the  same  so- 
lemn resignation  to  the  divine  will—* 
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the  same  unquestioning,  humble,  wise, 
submiBsion — the  same  pezfect  peace, 
«ad  even  lotty  happiness — ^nor  did  he 
ever  see  one  uiudder,  nor  hear  one  sob 
that  seemed  to  signify  despair. 

"  Then  kaMUju  down  to  Hcavco's^tenul  King 
The  Mdnt,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prayi ; 
Hope  iprinii  eaultlng  on  trianiphant  wing, 
That  thus  Uie7  all  shall  meet  in  Aiture  days. 
There  ever  bask  hi  uncreated  rays, 

i  the  bitter  teari 


No  more  to 

Insiidisoei 
While  ciidiiw 
sphere.* 


,  their  Creator's  pnise, 
lety.  yet  still  more  dear, 
'      ttme  moves  round  in  an  elanui 


The  last  time  that  I  witnessed  and 
partook  of  such  happiness  as  this,  was 
one  serene  and  beautiful  moon-light 
night,  during  last  fine  harvest.  I  had 
been  roaming  all  day  among  the  magni- 
ficent woods  that  overshadow  the  Clyde 
unmediately  above  and  below  Both  well 
Casde,  near  which  I  had  passed  some 
of  my  early  years — and  at  the  fidl  of  the 
evemng,  I  entered  a  cottage  which  I 


had  often  visited  when  a  boy,  and  of 
which  the  master  was  even  at  that 
time  a  gray-headed  patriarch.  I  found 
the  old  man  still  ahve,  and  sitting  in 
his  arm-chair  by  the  fire-Side — the 
same  venerable  image  that  he  was  near- 
ly twenty  years  ago,  only  his  locks  if 
possible  more  perfectly  and  purely 
white,  his  cheeks  somewhat  more 
wan,  and  his  eyes  almost  as  dim  as 
those  of  blindness  itself.  His  daughter, 
who  had  been  the  beauty  of  the  parish 
when  I  was  at  school,  was  now  a  meek 
and  gentlematron,  and  carriedan  in&nt 
in  her  arms;  while  other  children,  with 
eyes  and  features  like  their  moUier's, 
were  cheerfully  occupied  on  the  floor, 
half  in  business  and  half  in  play. 
When  I  had  made  myself  known  to 
the  father  and  his  daughter,  it  is 
needless  to  say  with  what  warmth  of 
hospitality  I  was  welcomed.  The  old 
man  rose  from  his  seat  as  soon  as  I  told 
my  name ;  and  it  was  then  that  I  saw 
in  his  totterine  steps,  that  the  hand  of 
time  had  touched  him,  more  heavily 
than  at  first  sight  I  had  supposed. 
After  I  had  narrated  the  simple  story  of 
my  own  life,  I  learnt  that  of  theirs-^ 
that  nothing  had  happened  to  them 
since  I  came  to  bid  them  farewell  on 
that  summer-morning  I  left  school, 
except  that  the  old  man's  daughter  had 
been  married  (as  I  saw)  to  the  lover 
of  her  youth — and  that  six  children 
had  been  bom — of  whom  two,  and  the 
mother  mentioned  it,  with  a  low  voice, 
but  without  tears,  had  been  taken  to 
their  Maker.  The  husband  afterwards 
came  in — and  before  our  simple  even- 
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ing  meal  was  over,  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
been  for  years  an  inmate  of  the  hap- 
py and  innocent  family. 

The  old  man  then  said  to  me,  with  a 
kind  voice,  that  he  hoped  I  had  not  for- 
gotten, in  the  life  I  had  led  in  foreign 
countries,  the  religious  observances  of 
the  peasantry  of  my  native  land.  And, 
ashe  was  sneaking,  his  grand-daughter, 
B  beautiftu  girl  of  about  sixteen  yean, 
brought  the  "  big  ha'  bible"  and  laid 
it  gently  upon  his  knees.  *'  My  eyes 
are  not  so  good,"  said  the  pious  pa- 
triarch, ''  as  when  you  and  your 
school-companions  used  to  come  to 
visit  us  of  old,  but  there  is  stiU  light 
enough  left  in  them  whereby  to  md 
the  word  of  God."  Nothing  oould  be 
more  afibcting  than  the  tremulous 
voice  of  the  old  man,  whose  gray 
hairs  were  so  soon  to  be  laid  in  the 
earth,  as  he  read,  amidst  the  profimnd- 


est  silence,  that  chapter  of  the  New 
Testament  that  records  the  crucifix- 
ion. And  afterwards  when  the  psalm 
was  sung — ^those  same  feeble  and  al- 
most mournf\il  tones  were  beyond 
measure  touching,  as  they  blended 
with  the  small  pipes  of  the  childreo, 
and  the  sweet  melody  of  the  female 
voices.  During  the  prayer  that  fol- 
lowed, I  could.not  help  looking  around 
on  the  kneeling  family — end  I  saw 
close  to  the  white  locks  of  him  whose 
race  was  nearly  run,  the  bright  and 
golden  head  of  his  little  fiivourite 
grandson,  who,  during  almost  the 
whole  evening,  had  been  sitting  on 
his  grandfather's  knee.  The  love  of 
God  seemed  to  descend  alike  on  in- 
&ncy  and  old  age.  The  purity  of 
the  one  allied  itseu  to  the  oiety  of  the 
other — and  the  prayer  of  hun  who 
was  just  leaving  life  seemed  to  bring 
a  blessing  on  the  head  of  him  who 
was  but  just  entering  upon  it— 
When  we  lUl  arose  together  from  .the 
prayer,  a  solemn  hush  prevailed  for  a 
few  minutes  over  the  room,  till  our 
hearts,  by  d^rees,  returned  to  the 
thoughts  that  had  previously  possessed 
them — and  our  conversation^  though 
somewhat  more  grave  than  before, 
recurred  to  the  ordinary  tofacs  and 
business  of  life. 

I  need  not  narrate  that  convenatioB, 
for  it  was  interesting  to  me>  chiefly 
from  its  kindness,  iu  calmness,  and 
the  wisdom  of  its  innooenoe.  1  had 
many  questions,  too,  to  ask  about  the 
families  I  had  known  in  my  youth, 
all  of  which  were  answered  with  plea- 
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rare  and  a  iort  of  pride  by  those  who 
were  delighted  to  hear  that  I  had  not 
foi^tten  the  httmble  friends  of  other 
dayg ;  and  thus  the  hours  stole  away 
till  it  was  midnight  b^ore  the  son-in-- 
law shewed  me  into  my  bed-chamber> 
a  room  as  neatly  furnished  as  if  it  had 
been  in  the  great  city,  and  kept  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  few  visitors 
thaty  whether  of  kin,  or  strangers  like 
myselfj  came  in  the  coarse  of  a  year  to 
this  secluded  dwelling. 

I  lay  for  some  hours  awake>  reflect- 
ingy  with  the  purest  deliffht,  on  the 
happiness,  the  worth,  and  the  piety, 
of  the  little  fkmily  that  b^  this  time 
were  all  lying  around  me  m  sleep.-— 
No  doubt,  thought  I,  they  have  their 
frailties  and  also  their  sriefs,  but 
that  life  is  enviable  which  contains, 
within  itself,  so  many  evenings  like 
the  one  I  have  now  witnessed.  So  long 
SB  there  is  a  bible  in  every  cottage  in 
Scotland,  and  the  dust  is  not  su&red 
to  lie  upon  it,  the  people  will  be  good, 
and  wise,  and  happy.  With  thoughts 
such  as  these,  I  at  last  gently  fdl  a« 
way  into  sleep. 

I  have  heard  of  people  who  neva 
were  conscious  of  having  dreamed-^ 
fi>r  mvself  I  never  sleep  but  I  dream, 
yet  after  all  my  dreams,  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  few  of  the  causes  by 
which  they  are  produced  or  modified. 
This  night,  however,  I  had  a  dream 
that  rose  out  of  the  impressions  which 
that  &mil^  worship  had  left  on  my 
ak«pin^  mmd.  But  though  all  these 
impressions  were  calm,  peaceful,  and 
blessed,  yet  was  the  dream  itself  which 
they  occasioned  distorted,  hideous,  and 
ghastly,  as  if  hell  itself  were  sudden- 
ly to  glare  out  through  a  vision  of 
heaven. 

I  fancied  that  I  had  lost  my  way  on 
a  wide  moor  during  a  night  of  storms, 
and  at  last  came  upon  a  solitary  hut, 
into  which  I  entered  for  shelter.  With 
that  distressful  feeling  so  common  in 
dreams,  I  knew  not  whence  I  had  come, 
or  whither  I  was  journeying ;  a  sense 
of  unsupportable  weariness  was  all  I 
knew  of^  life.  Soon  as  I  entered  the 
cottage,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  there  be- 
fore,  though  everv  thingseemed  wofully 
and  ruefully  to  nave  been  changed. — 
The  wet,  stained,  clammy,  and  naked 
walls  breathed  over  the  room  the  cold 
air  of  discomfort  and  desertion— 4he 
few  articles  of  furniture  were  fitted  for 
the  mean,  vile,  and  miserable  dwelling 
—and  the  flickering  light  firom  a  small 
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oil*lamp  on  the  day-floor,  by  whieh 
the  wretchedness  around  was  visible, 
at  times  seemed  to  ex^pire  utterly,  ta 
the  gusts  of  wind  blew  through  the 
broken  panes  of  a  window  half  doted 
up  with  rags  and  with  straw.  I  fbit 
over  mv  whole  body  the  shivering  tre- 
mor of  thai  superstitious  fbar  that 
strikes  the  heart  in  dark,  wild,  and  8»« 
litary  places,  aqd  that  conginls  one's 
very  life-blood,  as  it  assails  us  when 
reason  is  enchained  by  sleep.  In  this 
ffhastly  loneliness  I  heard  a  long,  deep, 
broken  groan ;  and  as  I  looked  intense- 
ly into  the  glooqa,  an  old  man  seemed 
sitting  before  me,  by  the  dead  ashes  of 
a  scanty  fire,  with  long  locks,  whiter, 
than  the  snow,  and  cheeks  as  sunken  and 
as  wan  as  if  he  had  risen  firom  his  graven 
Can  this  ghost,  thought  I  in  dim  per- 
plexity, be  he  whom  I  have  often  seen 
kneeling  in  prayer  among  his  fiunily, 
and  whose  reverend  oouiitenanoe  felt, 
not  many  nights  ago,  the  cheerful  light 
of  that  happiest  fireside?  What  dread- 
ful thing  has  happened  to  him  or  to 
me  ?  I  strove  to  speak  to  the  old  man 
in  his  loneliness,  but  the  words  were 
all  firozen  in  my  breast,  and  I  stood 
convulsed  in  the  dumbness  of  agonis- 
ing passion.  But  the  reality  deepened 
and  closed  in  upon  me,  and  the  corpse 
rising  up,  stood  dose  to  my  side,  and 
I  heard  a  voice,  '^  Oh  1  Scotland! 
Scotland!  hast  thou  foigotten  thy 
God !"  At  these  words  I  was  at  once 
transformed  into  a  being  of  my  dream, 
and  knew  what  had  befallen  my  coun- 
try. Throne  and  altar  had  been  over- 
turned, and  the  land  Was  flree.  But  I 
was  wandering,  methought,  through 
that  stormy  midnight,  dogged  at  the 
heels  by  persecution  and  murder;  and 
the  old  patriarch,  whom  from  boyhood 
I  had  loved  and  honoured,  stood  ba« 
fore  me,  involved  too  in  some  dark  and 
incomprehensible  misery.  ''The earth, 
ia  it  not  wild,"  quoth  the  vision, 
*'  now  that  we  know  there  is  no  God." 
"  Our  faith  will  yet  return  to  us !" 
"  No !  my  young  ftiend !  the  wind 
roars  loudly;  and  hark!  the  flooded 
Clyde !  That  is  the  swing  of  the 
woods !  Are  not  thdr  voices  terrible, 
now  that  there  is  no  God  ?  But  look, 
look  at  these  withered  hands !  and  at 
these  hoary  hairs— they  will  fidl  down 
into  the  mould;  and  what  then  are 
the  ninety  years  that  I  have  walked 
over  the  earth ;  and  why  should  a 
shadow  have  had  such  sweet  and  awful 
thoughts,   since  there  ii  no  God  I" 
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Weeeemed  to  stand  together,  land 
that  ihodow,  weeping  and  wailing 
atheists,  terrified  by  the  voice  and  the 
darkness  of  the  godless  earth.  Mj 
Tery  soul  died  within  me,  as  I  looked 
around  on  the  dead  ashes— the  miry 
floor — the  ropy  walls — ^the  vileness, 
the  mouldiness,  and  the  earthiness— 
and  felt,  that  I,  with  all  my  unendur« 
able  agonies,  was  only  part  of  that 
loathsome  existence  with  which  I 
should  be  blended,  and  incorporated, 
and  lost  for  evermore,  soon  as  chance 
might  terminate  the  foolish  mystery  call* 
edufe.  "  Would  you  believe  it,  that  my 
daughter,  once  so  good  and  beautiful, 
she  who  bears  the  name  of  her  who 
lued  to  pray  with  me  every  night  and 
every  morning  for  forty  years,  hates 
these  withered  hands  that  laid  her  into, 
and  Med  her  from  her  cradle,  after 
her  mother  was  taken  away?  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  fa- 
ther, now  that  there  is  no  God  ?"  A 
woman  iseemM  to  be  before  us,  wirh  a 
diild,  almost  naked,  in  her  arms.  What 
is  a  mother;  what  is  a  daughter, 
since  there  is  no  God  ?  She  held  the 
famished  brat  to  her  breast,  rather  in 
anger  Uian  in  love,  and  poured  fierce 
aim  wrathfiil  curses  on  her  father's 
head,  for  which  the  grave,  she  said, 
had  so  long  been  yawning  in  vain. 
*•  Pity  your  old  father,"  were  the 
words  he  constantly  kept  repeating — 
*^  remember  the  commandment  of 
God  which  sayeth,  'honour  thy  fa- 
ther and  thy  mother  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  on  the  earth  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee.'  " — 
There  was  something  in  the  wo- 
man's face  that  terrified  me  to 
look  on — a  beauty  that  remind- 
ed me  of  some  one  I  had  formerly 
known— and  her  voice,  too,  even  when 
pouring  out  those  unnatural  curses, 
seemed  not  to  be  her  own  voice,  but 
one  that  I  had  listened  to,  I  knew  not 
when  or  where,  with  pleasure  and  af- 
fection; ''  Take  the  imp  and  mumble 
it  into  sleep,"  cried  she,  flinging  her 
child  into  the  old  man's  arms,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  piece  of  lumber,  while 
he  only  raised  his  eyes  slightly  up- 
wards, and  said,  ''  the  poor  darling 
alway  love  ito  grandfather."  "  Wliat 
more  than  tne  mother  who  bore 
it }"  "  I  wish  your  husband  were 
come,"  said  the  wretched  being,  as 
the  little  baby  was  crying  on  his 
knee.  '*  Call  him  your  son — vou 
old  dotard—for  he  is  no  husbtna  of 
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mine.    I  suppose  he  is  at  the  ale« 
house  with  his  drabs ;  and  may  these 
arms  be  withered,   if  ever  again  in 
health  or  in  sickness  they  lie  upon  his 
neck."    Just  as  she  flnished  this  sen- 
tence, a  man  came  staggering  into  the 
Slimmering   darkness,  and  then    sat 
own  in  sullen  silence,  with  a  counte- 
nance of  drunken  ferodtv.     All  this 
while,  nobody  but  the  old  man  spoke 
to  me,  or  seemed  to  notice  me  ,*  and 
at  last,  when  I  was  observed  by  the 
others,  my  appearance  among  them 
seemed   to  excite  no  surprise.    The 
husband  and  wife  continued  to  glare  on 
each  other  with  eyes  of  fury  and  ha- 
tred ;  and  the  old  man,  speaking  to  me 
as  if  to  a  well-known  neighbour,  said 
in  a  voice  not  meant  to  be  heard  by  any 
of  his  miserable  children,  '*  alas  .'alas! 
is  this  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Night !  * 
*'  I  have  been  at  the  kirk  to  night  with 
the  committee  of  reform,"  cried  the 
husband  with  an  oath,  "  and  a  merry 
meeting  we  had  of  it."    The  old  man 
mildly  asked  what  had  been  done ;  and 
the  ruffian  answered,  "  we  have  level- 
led the  old  crazy  building  with  the 
ground — the   jiews,    and    lofls,   and 
rafters — the  pulpit  too,  with  its  sound- 
ing-board,  where  the  old  hypocrite 
used  to  preach  salvation  to  our  souls— 
by  the  bones  of  Thomas  Paine,  they 
made  a  glorious  bonfire !  and  turned 
all  the  church-yard  as  bright  as  day— 
the  manse  itself  looked  red  in  the 
blaze.      Had  the  ghosts  leapt  from 
their  graves,  they  might  have  fancied 
it  hell- fire."    And  here,  methougbt, 
the  drunken  Atheist  laushed  convul- 
sively, as  if  to  suppress  the  terror  that 
his  impiety  forced  into  his  own  coward 
heart.    "  James,  James,  said  the  old 
man,  you  surely  could  not  injure  the 
minister  who  baptized  you."    "  No, 
no,  burning  his  kirk  was  enough  for 
him — ^he  stood  by  all  the  while,  and 
never  uttered  a  word.    We  have  saved 
him  from  henceforth  the  trouble  of 
preaching.    When  at  last,  the  great 
olack  bible  with  its  clasps  went  boun- 
cing into  the  flames;  he  thought  it 
time  to  be  off^,  and  we  gave  him  three 
cheers  as  he  turned  about  at  the  gate !" 
"   James!    you    have  scattered  the 
stones  of  the  house  of  Grod,  over  the 
grave  of  your  mother.  Where  will  you 
bury  these  bones  when  your  old  father 
dies?"  holding  up  as  he  spake,  his 
withered  hands  clasped  as  it  were  in 
prayer  or  supplication.    *'  A  hole  dug 
m  we  earth  is  a  grave— hut  we  have 
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no  laws,  I  belieye,  against  burial- 
grounds-^only  we  must  not  call  .them 
kirk-yarda — ror  where  now  are  the 
kirka  ?  This  has  been  a  glorious  day 
lor  Scotland.  More  than  a  thousand 
kirks  have  crumbled  intoashe»— and  to- 
morrow, not  a  bell  will  be  heard  singing 
from  Tintock  to-  Cape  Wrath  I"  The 
blasphemer  waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer 
in  my  dream>  and  yelled  out  in  triumph. 
'*  At  one  and  the  same  hour,  fire  was 
set  to  all  the  houses  of  God,  from  sea 
to  sea. — Did  he,  think  ye,  tell  the 
storms  that  blew  all  day,  and  are  yet 
bravely  blowing,  to  play  the  bellows 
to  the  fire?  No— the  winds  came 
without  his  bidding,  and  before  it 
is  lown  again,  all  the  tabernacles  of 
the  Lord  will  be  dust,  cinders,  ashes. 
Huzza  for  the  downfall  of  supersti- 
tion !"  Quick  are  the  transitions  in 
dreams.  "  Where  is  Margaret?" 
asked  the  old  man ;  and  I  knew  that 
he  was  speaking  of  his  grand-daughter. 
"  She  is  at  him  wood— and  we  shall 
have  her  to  feed  no  longer. — The  old 
fool  there  dotes  upon  her — and  if  the 
girl  will  live  with  him,  why  not  ?  She 
is  fifteen  years  old — and  able  enough 
to  judge  tor  herself." — "  God  forgive 
her,"  cried  the  startled  mother,  as  nature 
rose  within  her  hardened  heart,  at  the 
sin  and  shame  of  her  child.  "  Fool, 
growled  the  husband,  on  this  very  day, 
were  not  all  the  kirks  on  fire  ?  How 
long  will  that  senseless  word  keep 
stammering  on  your  lips?  The  gin 
needs  no  forgiveness — ^let  her  cheat 
the  decrepit  miser,  and  who  shall  say 
that  she  ought  not  to  have  plundered 
his  hoards  of  yellow  gold  r  "  Is  the 

child my  little  Margaret— is  she — 

has  these  aeaf  ears  heard  arisht — ^is 
she  an  harlot,  and  an  adulteress?"  And 
with  these  words,  the  old  man  bowed 
hia  head,  till  the  grey  locks  fell  down 
even  unto  the  very  floor.  The  unnatural 
son  answered  not  a  word,  but  scowling 
over  the  room,  which  seemed  the  very 
cave  of  famine,  fiercely  demanded  sup- 
per, to  which  demand  his  wife  replied 
with  a  loud  hysterical  laugh,  "  that  the 
|;lutton  at  his  Igaee  (for  the  little  fearless 
mfimt  had  stolen  up  to  its  unhappy  fa- 
ther) had  swallowed  the  last  handful  of 
meal  in  the  house,  and  yet  look  at  him,  is 
he  not  as  pale  as  a  corpse? — and  a  corpse 
may  he  soon  be,  for  there  is  no  hunger 
in  the  grave !"  The  father  looked  at 
him  with  a  face  black  with  smothered 
rage-awhile  the  old  man  sat  still 
in  his  chair,  with  a  fixed  and  rigid 
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countenance.  "  What!  hare  you  got 
that  accursed  book  of  lies,  in  your  old 
lean  fingers  again,"  cried  the  savage, 
starting  up  fimously,  "  The  word  of 
God,  ceill  you  it ! — will  it  work  mira- 
cles, and  give  us  bread;"  and  with 
that  he  tore  it  from  the  old  man's 
breast,  and  dashed  it  among  die  cold 
ashes  of  the  fire. — "  Lies; — lies; — talk 
not  to  me  of  heaven — and  as  to  hell, — 
what  need  is  there  for  any  other  hell 
than   this."— The  wife  suffered   the 
Bible  to  lie  among  the  ashes.    What  a  ^ 
fearful  being,  thought  I,  is  a  woman-— 
and  a  wife — and  a  mother^-who  can 
scoff    at     God,  and    her    Saviour! 
With  her  religion,  she  has  lost  also 
her  very  human  nature.  She  cares  not 
for  the  baby  that  she  has  suckled— for 
its  father  in  whose  bosom  she  has  lain — 
for  her  own  father,  who  would  even 
when  she  was  a  child  in  her  cradle, 
have  willingly  died  for  her  sake !  Tha 
death  rattle  was  in  the   old-  man's 
throat.     We  all  stood  silent.     "  Lift 
up  the  bible  upon  my  knees,"  were 
his  last  words — His  daughter  seemed 
to  do  so  in  terror — one  moment — and 
it  was  then  plain  that  he  was  dead.  All 
this  time  the  roar  of  wild  winds  was 
in  my  dream,  and  I  thought  that  ever 
and  anon  thick  blackness '  filled  the 
room  OB  if  it  had  been  a  grave ;  and 
then  again  a  ghastly  light  revealed  ^e 
distorted  countenances  of  wrath,  guilt, 
and  insanity.  The  beings  of  my  cb-eam 
waxed  yet  more  fierce  and  fiendish  ; 
and  the  child  tliat  was  still  standing  at 
its  father's  knee,  I  thought  was  c£m« 
ged  into  an  imp,  with  a  leering  and  un- 
earthly face,  full  of  devilish  malice  and 
ferocity.     Its  father's  eyes  fell  upon 
it,  during  one  of  those  fitful  flashes  of 
light  that  came  glimmering  over  the 
darkness;  and  half  terrified,  half  en- 
raged with  the  hideousness  of  the 
changeling,   he    sprang  up,    crying, 
"  Wnat,  thou  accursed  brat,  art  thou 
grinning   in  my  face,"   and  grasped 
his  child's  throat,    as   if  to  muraer 
it:      the    mother  uttered   a    horrid 
shriek,  and  I  awoke  with  my  heart 
beating,  and  the  cold  sweat  pouring 
down  my  temples. 

There  is  no  happiness  equal  to  that 
of  waking  from  a  horrible  dream.  In 
a  moment  I  recollected  that  I  was  re- 
posing in  the  dwelling  of  peace,  inno- 
cence, and  piety ;  I  arose,  and  going 
to  the  window,  beheld  ihe  first  and 
tender  light  of  morning  gradually  un* 
veiling  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  moat 
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beautiflil  Tallies  of  Scotland.    A  soli* 
tary  red-breast  was  sitting  on  the  apex 
ofthegabel-endof  a  barn,  filled,  no 
doubt,  with  the  riches  of  harvest,  and 
the  cheerful  bird  was  singing  to  itself 
in  the  dawning  sunshine.    At  no  great 
distance,  above  a  grove  coloured  with 
tSi  the  splendour  SS  autumn,  rose  up 
the  spire  of  that  kirk,  in  which,  many 
years  ago,  I  had  first  ioined  in  the 
simple  services  of  our  religion.    While ' 
I  gazed  with  cslm  pleasure  over  the 
woods,  and  hills,  and  fields,  through 
which    my    careless    childhood    had 
strayed,  a  tap  came  to  my  bed-room- 
door,  and  an  infiintine  voice,  followed 
by  laughter  from  more  than  one  happy 
urchin,  indistinctly  summoned  me  to 
join  the  assembled  group  in  the  little 
parlour  below.    There  I  found  that 
nappy  old  man,   and  his  children's 
chUdren.    We  all  walked  together  to 
the  kirk ;  and  even  if  I  had  been  a 
believer  in  dreams,  that  hideous  one 
of  the  night  roust  have  been  deprived 
of  all  its  fearfulness,  by  the  scene  I 
there  beheld.    All  was  still,  solemn, 
and  devout,  in  the  house  of  God,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  congregation  all 
wore  a  placid  ah*  of  cheerftdness  and 
contentment    The  minister  was  the 
same  good  old  man,  whom  I  had  been 
taught  to  venerate  when  a  boy;  the 
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sacred  building,  though  aodent,  ivai 
yet  unimpaired — and  the  trees  that 
sheltered  it  had  stood  for  centuries  in 
their  strength  and  beauty.  I  felt,  at 
I  looked  around  me,  a  joyful  oonvic* 
don  of  the  stability  of  religion,  breath- 
ed, both  from  animate  and  inanimate 
objects— «nd  all  vague  fears  fisr  my 
country  and  its  faith  died  away  as  soon 
as  I  heard, 

"  The  Toioe  of  pntam,  the  rimple  aoog  of  pniie.* 
When  the  congr^ation  were  dismiss- 
ed  with  a  blessing  by  their  venerable 
pastor,  I  watched,  with  a  cheerful  spi- 
rit, the  various  domestic  parties  as  they 
returned  homewards  across  the  fieldsy 
and  up  the  hill-sides— and  felt  what  a 
treasure  of  supporting  and  elevating 
thoughts  each  heart  laid  weekly  up, 
within  its  secret  self,  against  the  trials 
and  troublf»  of  life.  I  accompanied 
my  venerable  friend,  the  clergyman,  to 
his  manse  ;  and  when,  during  the 
course  of  the  evening,  I  ventured  to 
tell  him  of  mv  last  night's  visions,  the 
old  man  smded,  and  said,  that  he 
hoped  I  had  seen,  even  in  his  little 
kirk,  that  day,  enough  to  oonvinoe  me 
that  the  radical's  Saturday- night 
would  never  be  in  Scotland  any  thing 
more  than — a  dream.  . 

E&iMtrs. 


IVANHOS.' 


Asr  this  exquisite  romance  belongs  to 
a  class  generically  different  from  any 
of  the  fbrmer  tales  of  die  same  author, 
it  is  possible  that  many  readers,  find- 
iog  it  does  not  tally  with  any  precon- 
ceptions they  had  formed,  but  requires 
to  be  read  with  a  quite  new,  and  much 
greater  effort  of  imagination,  may  ex- 
perience, when  it  is  put  into  their 
nands,  a  feeling  not  unlike  disappoint- 
ment. In  all  his  former  novels  tne  cha- 
racters, both  prominent  and  subordi- 
nate, were  such  as  might  have  been 
found  in  actual  existence  at  no  far 
back  period;  but  the  era  to  which 
Ivanhoe  relates  is  so  remote,  that  the 
manners  are,  of  course,  imlike  any 
thing  either  the  author  or  the  readers 
of  the  present  times  could  have  had 
any  opportunity  of  Khowing  by  per- 
sonal observation.    Hence  die  writer 


has  found  it  neoenary  to  set  them 
forth  with  much  minuteness  and  ela« 
boration ;  so  that  in  the  opening  the 
narrative  apnem  like  a  curious  anti- 
quarian exhibition — ^not  having  many 
traits  that  are  calculated  to  taxe  hold 
of  the  reader's  ordinary  sympathies,— 
although  the  unexamplal  beauty  of 
language  and  of  fancy,  in  which  the 
whole  picture  is  embodied,  cannot  fidl 
to  arrest  and  delight,  from  the  begin« 
nlng,  the  eye  of  the  more  critical,  phi- 
losophical, or  imaginative  student. 

Aft^  the  first  hasty  perusal  of  a 
work  which  unites  so  much  novelty 
of  representation  with  a  depth  of  con- 
ception and  a  power  of  panion  equdl^ 
at  the  least,  to  what  had  been  exhi- 
bited in  the  best  of  its  predecessors, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  we  should  find 
ourselves  left  in  a  state  of  excitement 


*  Ivanhoe ;  a  Romance. 
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By  the  Author  of  •*  Waverley,"  &c  in  3  vols.  BdinbuxB^ 


^1  much  akio  to  tha  ipirit  ^  remark  the 
or  disquisition.  Such  has  been  the 
mastery  of  the  poet*— such  the  perfect 
WQrking  of  the  spell  by  which  ne  has' 
carried  us  with  him  back  into  his 
troubled  but  majestic  sphere  of  vision, 
that  we  feel  as  it  we  had  just  awaken- 
ed from  au  actual  dream  of  beauty  and 
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but  ift  the  ftilly  deipoted,  sad, 
and  unrequited  tenderness  of  a  Jewidi 
damsel — by  far  the  most  fine,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  romantic  crea- 
tion of  female  eharacter  the  author 
has  ever  formed— «nd  second,  we  sus- 
pect, to  no  creature  of  female  cWao 
ter  whatever  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 


wonder^  and  have  some  difficulty  in  .  whole  annals  either  of  poetry  or  of 
vesumingi  the  consciousness — to  say  no-    romance. 


tkhig  of  the  more  active  functions~*of 
our  own  ordinary  and  prosaic  life. — 
Never  were  the  long- gathered  stores 
of  most  extensive  erudition  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  imaginative  genius 
with  so  much  easy,  lavish,  aud  luxu- 
sious  power — ^never  was  the  Illusion  of 
fancy  so  complete-*  made  up  of  so  many 
minute  elements^ — and  yet  producing 
such  entirenets  of  eifinst.  It  is  as  if 
t^e  veil  of  ages  had  been,  in  truth, 
swept  back,  and  we  ourselves  had  been, 
for  a^ime,  living,  breathing,  and  mov- 
ihg  in  the  davs  of  Caua  de  Lion — 
days  how  diflferent  from  our  own  !  the 
hofr— tempestuous — chivalrous — pas- 
aiooace^-tieroe  Youth  of  Christen(k>m. 
Every  line  in  the  picture  ia  true  to: 
the  life—- eiFery  thing  in  the  words,  in* 
Ae  gestul^es— every  thing  in  the  very 
ikces  of  the  personages  called  up  be- 
fore us,  speaks  of  times  of  energetic 
volition  —  un  con  trolled  action  —  dis- 
turbance— tumult  —  the  storms  and 
whirlwinds  of  restless  souls  and  ungo- 
vemed  pasaions.  It  seems  as  if  the 
atmosphere  around  them  were  all  a* 
live  with  the  breath  of  trumpets,  and' 
tbe  neighing  of  chargers,  and  the  echo 
df  war-cries.  And  yet,  with  a  true 
and  beautiful  skilfulness,  the  author 
has  rested  the  main  interest  of  his  sto- 
ry, not  upon  these  fiery  externals,  in 
tnemselves  so  f\ill  of  attraction,  and 
every  way  so  characteristic  of  the  age 
to  which  the  story  refers,  but  on  the 
workings  of  that    most  poetical    of 

n ions  which  is  ever  deepest  where 
most  calm,  quiet,  and  delicate, 
and  which,  less  than  any  other,  is 
changed,  even  in  its  modes  of  roanifes- 
tation,  in  conformity  with  the  changes 
.of  time,  manners,  and  circumstances. 


Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  is  the  aon  of 
Cedric  of  Rotherwood,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  Saxon  nobles,  who  preserved,, 
under  all  the  oppressions  of  Nonnant 
tyranny,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  Norman  pomp,  a  faithful  and 
religious  reverence  for  the  customs 
and  manners  of  his  own  conquered 
nation.  Wilfrid,  nevertheless,  haa  de- 
parted from  the  prejudices  of  liis  fa- 
ther and  his  kindred— he  has  followed 
the  banner  of  Cceur  de  Lion  into  the 
Holy  Land, 
••  Where  from  Naphtfaaly*fl  dasoft  to  Gali* 

lee*8  wavct 
The  nods  of  Semaar  drank  the  blood  of  the 

brave"— 
and  he  returns  from  thence  covered 
with  all  the  glory  of  Norman  and 
Christian  chivdry — exhibiting  in  hit 
own  person  a  specimen,  without  doubt 
historically  true,  of  the  manner  in- 
which — prejudices  on  both  sides  hang 
softened  by  community  of  dangers,  ad« 
ventures,  triumphs,  and  interests — the 
elements  of  Saxon  and  Norman  na- 
ture, like  those  of  Saxon  and  Norman 
speech,  were  gradually  melted  into 
Englifh  beneath  the  sway  of  the  wiser 
Planti^enets.  Thia  young  msPs  how- 
ever, has  been  disinherited  by  his  fa* 
ther  Cedric,  in  consequence  of  what 
appears  to  the  old  Saxon,  his  wicked 
apostacy  from  the  manners  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  love  which  he  has  conceiv- 
ed and  expressed  for  Rowena,  a  prin« 
cess  of  the  blood  of  Alfied,  has  also 
given  offence  to  his  &ther — ^becauae  it 
interfered  with  a  plan  which  had  been 
laid  down  for  marrying  this  high- 
born lady  to  another  scion  of  Saxon 
royalty,  Athelstane,  lord  of  Conings- 
burgh — which  union,  as  had  been 
For  the  true  interest  of  this  romance  of   fondly  hoped,  might  have  re- united 


the  davs  of  Richard  is  placed  neither 
in  Richard  himself,  nor  in  the  knight 
of  Ivanhoe,  *  the  nominal  hero— nor  in 
any  of  the  haughty  templars  or  barons 
who  occupy  along  with  them  the  front  of 


the  attachments  of  their  scattered  and 
depressed  race,  and  so  perhaps  enabled 
their  leaders  to  shake  themselves  free, 
by  some  bold  effort,  fVom  the  yoke  of 
the  Norman  prince.    Ivanhoe,  there- 


*  For  the  benefit  of  cm  fair  readers,  be  it  meatiooed,  that  this  word  means,  in  Ang^ 
Saxon  (and  very  nearly  in  Modem  GcrmaD),  the  hUiofJoy, 
Vol.  VI,  2  K  • 
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fore,  II  in  diignoe  at  home-HOid  hit 
Ikle  u  quite  uncertain  at  the  pericd 
when  the  story  opens — ^for  Richwd, 
his  favourite  master,  is  a  prisoner  in 
Austria,  and  neither  Cedric  nor  Row* 
ena  have  heard  any  later  intelligence 
in  regard  to  the  celebrated^  hut  as  yet 
unfortunate  exile. 

The  story  opens  with  a  view  of  the 
old  English  forest  which  in  those  davs 
covered  the  West  Riding  of  Yxnrk- 
shire,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
residence  of  Cedric  the  Saxon  is  si- 
tuated. In  one  of  the  green  and 
ay  glades  of  this  forest,  the  Swine- 
and  the  Fool  of  the  Saxon 
Franklin,  are  seen  conversing  together 
heneath  the  shadow  of  an  oak,  which 
might  have  grown  there  ever  since  the 
landing  of  Juhus.  Both  of  these  per- 
sonages are  described  at  great  length, 
and  it  is  fit  they  should  be  so—for 
much  use  is  made  of  them  in  the  se- 

2uel  of  the  story.  One  tndt — the  con- 
luding  one — ^inthe  picture  of  Gurth 
the  Swineherd,  is  too  remarkable  to 
be  omitted. 

**  One  port  of  his  dreis  only  remains,  but 
it  if  too  remarksble  to  be  rappreaed ;  it 
was  a  bTan  ring,  reaembling  a  dog^s  obUar, 
but  without  any  opening,  and  toldered  fast 
round  his  neck,  to  kiow  as  to  fonn  no  im- 
pediment to  his  breathing,  yet  so  tight  as  to 
be  incapable  of  being  xemoved,  excepting 
by  the  use  of  the  me.  On  this  singular 
goipet  was  engraved  in  Saxon  chancten, 
an  mscription  of  the  following  purport :— . 
'  Gurdi,  the  son  of  Beowulph,  ti  the  bom 
thrall  of  Cedric  of  Rotherwood.'  ** 

This  Bom-Thrall  has  some  difficul- 
ty in  getting  together  his  herd,  and 
asks  the  aid  of  "  Wamba,  the  son  of 
Witless,  the  thrall  of  Cedric  of  Rother- 
wood"— ^for  he  too  wears  a  collar,  si* 
though  it  is  of  more  delicate  materials. 

«« •  Truly,*  said  Wamba,  without  stirring 
from  the  spot,  *  I  have  oonsulted  my  legs 
upon  this  matter,  and  they  are  altogemer  of 
opinion,  that  to  cany  my  gay  garments 
ibroogh  these  doughs,  would  be  an  act  of 
unfinoidship  to  my  sovereign  person  and 
loyal  wardrobe ;  wherefore,  GurUi,  I  adriie 
thee  to  call  off  Fangs,  and  leave  the  herd  to 
their  destiny,  which,  whether  they  meet 
with  bands  of  traveUing  soldiers,  or  of  out* 
laws,  or  of  wandering  pilgrims,  can  be  little 
else  than  to  be  converted  mto  Normans  be- 
Ibre  morning,  to  thy  no  snail  eaae  and  oom- 
Ibrf 

,**  *  The  swine  tomed  Normans  into  my 
comfort  r  quoth  Gurth ;  •  expound  that  to 
me,  Wamba,  for  my  brain  is  too  dull,  and 
my  mind  too  vexed,  to  read  riddles.* 

•*  *  Why,  bow  sail  you  disBe  gnmtfaig 


.  aboutepthMT  fonrkgir 
denanded  Wamba. 

••  •  Swine,  Ibd,  swine,*  said  the  hcri, 
*  every  fool  knows  that.* 

'«  *  And  swine  is  good  Saxon,*  said  dis 
jester ;  *  but  how  call  you  the  sow  when 
she  is  flayed,  and  drawn,  and  quartned,  end 
hung  up  by  the  heels  like  a  traitor  ?* 

«*  •  Pork,'  answered  the  Swine-herd. 

*< '  I  am  very  glad  every  fool  knoirs  dist 
too,*  said  Wamba,  •  and  pork,  I  think,  is 
good  Norman  French ;  and  so  when  the 
brute  Hves,  and  ti  in  the  charge  of  a  Saaon 
slave,  she  goes  by  her  Saxon  name;  bat 
becomes  a  Norman,  and  is  ciUed  poric,  when 
she  is  carried  to  the  Castle-hall  to  feait  a- 
mong  the  nobles ;  what  do*Bt  thou  think  of 
this,  friend  Gurdi,  ha  P' 

**  *  It  is  but  too  true  doctrine,  ftiend 
Wamba,  however  it  got  into  thy  lboI*s  nata' 

** «  Nay,  I  can  tell  you  more,*  said  Wam- 
ba, in  the  same  tone ;  ^  there  is  dd  Alder- 
man Ox  continues  to  hold  his  Saxon  epi* 
thet,  while  he  is  under  the  chsxge  of  tm 
and  bondsmen  such  as  thou,  but  becomes 
Beef,  a  fiery  French  gallant,  when  he  sr- 
rives  before  the  woimipful  jaws  that  sre 
destined  to  consume  him.  Mynheer  Calve, 
too,  becomes  Monsieur  de  Veau  in  the  like 
noanner;  he  is  Saxon  when  he  lequires 
tendance,  and  takes  a  Nonnan  name  whcB 
he  becomes  matter  of  enjoyment* 

**  *  By  St  Dunstan,*  answered  Gmtfa, 
'  thou  spMkest  but  sad  troths ;  fittk  is  kft 
to  us  but  the  air  we  breathe,  and  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reserved,  with  mum 
hesitation,  clearly  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling us  to  endure  the  taaks  they  lay  npon 
OUT  shoulders.  The  finest  and  the  ikttcst 
is  for  their  beard ;  the  kiveliest  is  for  dior 
couch ;  the  best  and  bravest  snpnfy  their 
foreign  masters  with  soldiers,  and  whiteo 
distant  lands  with  their  bones,  learing  ibw 
here  who  have  either  will  or  power  to  pro- 
tect the  unfortunate  Saxon.*  ** 

They  are  interrupted  bv  a  cavalcade 
passing  through  the  wooo,  which  we 
shall  quote,  because  it  at  once  intrth 
duces  our  readers  to  some  of  the  prin* 
dpal  characters  of  the  story,  and  ii, 
besides,  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
executed  things  In  the  whole  booL 

"  Their  numbers  amounted  to  ten  men,  of 
whom  the  two  who  rode  foremost  seemed  to 
be  persons  of  considerable  importance,  sod 
the  others  their  attendants.  It  was  not 
diflkult  to  ascertain  the  condltiott  sod 
dwracter  of  one  of  diese  personages.  He 
was  obviously  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  laaks 
his  dress  was  that  of  a  Ctsterdan  Monkt 
but  composed  of  materials  much  finer  ihsn 
those  which  the  rule  of  that  oider  admitted. 
His  mantle  and  hood  were  of  the  best 
Flanders  doth,  and  fell  in  ample,  and  not 
ungraceful  folds  around  a  handsome  tfaoo^ 
somewhat  corpulent  peraon.  His  cona- 
tsnanos  bors  as  little  the  maiks  ef  s^-^ 
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I  Mi  hibB  nKuflMod  coDtBmpt  of 
woddlyipbadoui.  HiifestuxnmiBlithatv 
been  ciQed  good,  Ind  there  not  lurked  un- 
der the  pent-houae  of  his  eye,  that  alj 
cj^cureui  twinkle  which  indicetea  the  cau- 
tiotts  Toloptuary.  In  other  respects,  his 
{■ofeKioD  and  situation  had  taught  him  a 
leady  command  over  his  countenance, 
irhidi  he  could  contract  at  pleasure  into 
flolemnitj,  although  its  natural  expression 
wm  that  of  good-humoured  sodal  indul- 
^eoeOi  In  defiance  of  conventual  rules, 
smd  the  edicts  of  popes  and  councils,  the 
aleeves  of  this  dignitary  were  lined  and 
turned  up  with  rich  furs,  his  mantle  se- 
emed at  the  throat  with  a  golden  dasp, 
and  the  whole  dress  proper  to  his  order  as 
much  refined  upon  and  ornamented,  as 
that  of  a  quaker  beauty  of  the  present  day, 
who,  while  she  retains  the  garb  and  cos- 
.  tOBM  of  her  sect,  continues  to  give  to  its 
fimplidty,  by  the  dioioe  of  materials  and 
the  mode  of  diqiosin^  them,  a  certain  air 
cf  coquettish  attraction,  savouring  but  too 
much  of  the  vanities  of  the  world. 

**  This  worthy  churchman  rode  upon  a 
wdl-fed  amblinff  mule,  whose  fbmiture  was 
h^lhly  decorated,  and  whose  bridle,  acoord- 
iag  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  was  oma- 
meated  with  silver  bells.  In  his  seat  he 
liad  nothing  of  the  awkwardness  of  the 
convent,  but  displayed  the  easy  and  habi« 
tual  grace  of  a  well-trained  horseman.  In- 
deed, it  seemed  that  so  humble  a  convey- 
ance as  a  mule,  in  however  good  case,  and 
liowever  well  broken  to  a  pleasant  and  ao- 
eoqimodating  amble,  was  only  used  by  the 
gallant  monk  for  travelling  on  the  road. 
A  lay  brother,  one  of  those  who  followed 
in  the  train,  had,  for  its  use  upon  other  oo- 
CBsioDSft  one  of  the  most  handsome  Spanish 
jfpnets  ever  bred  in  Andalusia,  which  mer« 
cbants  used  at  that  time  to  import,  with 
great  trouble  and  risk,  for  the  use  of  per- 
■ons  of  wealth  and  dbtinction.  The  saddle 
and  housings  of  this  superb  palfrey  were 
covered  by  a  long  foot-doth,  which  reached 
ntariy  to  the  ground,  and  on  which  were 
nehly  embroidaed,  mitres,  crosses,  and.other 
Msdesastical  emblems.  Another  lay  brother 
led  a  sumpter  mule,  loaded  probably  with 
bis  superior*s  baggage ;  and  two  monks  of 
his  own  order,  of  inferior  station,  rode  to- 
gether in  the  rear,  laughing  and  conversing 
with  each  otlier,  without  taking  much  no- 
tice of  the  other  members  of  the  cavalcade. 

'*  The  companion  of  the  church  digni- 
taiT  was  a  man  past  forty,  tliin,  strong, 
laU,  and  muscular;  an  athletic  figure, 
which  Ions  fatigue  and  constant  ezerdse 
oeemed  to  have  left  none  of  the  softer  part 
of  the  human  form,  having'  reduced  the 
whole  to  brawn,  bones,  and  sinews,  which 
had  sustained  a  thousand  toils,  and  were 
xeady  to  dare  a  thousand  more.  His  head 
was  eovei^  with  a  scarlet  cap,  faced  with 
ftur,— of  that  kind  which  the  French  call 
morikr^  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape 
of  an  iavetted  moctnr.     His  oouiiteDanQS 


was  therefoia  ftitty  dlsphyed,  and  ill  ex- 
pression was  calculated  to  impress  a  dej^ne 
of  awe,  if  not  of  foai,  upon  strangen. 
High  features,  naturally  strmig  and  power* 
fiilfy  expressive,  had  been  burnt  almost 
into  Vtgro  blackness  by  constant  exposure 
to  the  tropical  sun,  and  might,  in' their  or- 
dinary state,  be  said  to  slumber  after  tho 
storm  of  pasrion  had  passed  away ;  but  6ie 
projection  of  the  veins  of  the  forehead,  tho 
readiness  with  which  the  upper  lip  and  its 
thick  black  moustadies  ^mvered  upon  the 
slighest  emotion,  plainly  mtimated  that  tho 
tempest  mij^ht  be  a^ain  and  easily  awaken- 
ed. His  keen,  pierdng,  dark  eyes,  told 
in  every  glance  a  history  of  difficuUies  sub- 
dued, and  dangers  dared,  and  seemed  to 
challenge  opposition  to  his  wishes,  for  the 
pleasure  of  sweeping  it  from  his  road  by 
a  determined  exertion  of  courage  and  of 
will ;  a  deep  scar  on  his  brow  gave  addi« 
tional  sternness  to  his  countenance,  and  a 
sinister  expression  to  one  of  his  eyes,  which 
had  been  sliabtly  injured  upon  the  same 
occasion,  and  of  which  the  vision,  though 
perfect,  was  in  a  slight  and  partial  degree 
distorted. 

**  The  upper  dress  of  this  personage  re- 
sembled that  of  his  companion  in  shape, 
being  a  long  monastic  mantle,  but  tho 
colour  being  scarlet,  shewed  that  he  did 
not  bdong  to  any  of  the  four  regidar  or- 
ders of  monks.  On  the  right  shoulder  of 
the  mantle  there  was  cut,  in  white  doth,  a 
cross  of  a  peculiar  form.  This  upper  robe 
concealed  what  at  first  view  seenied  rather 
inconsistent  with  its  form,  a  shirt,  namdy, 
of  linked  mail,  with  sleeves  and  gloves  of 
die  same,  curiously  pbited  and  interwoven, 
as  flexible  to  the  body  as  those  which  are 
now  wrought  in  the  stockios  loom,  and  of 
less  obdurate  mat^ffials.  The  fore-part  of 
his  thighs,  where  the  folds  of  his  mantle 
permitted  them  to  be  seen,  were  also  co- 
vered with  linked  mail ;  the  knees  and  feet 
were  defended  by  sjtlints,  or  thin  nlates  of 
steel,  ingeniously  jointed  upon  eacn  others 
and  mail  hose  reaching  ftom  the  ande  to 
the  knee,  effectually  protected  the  legs,  and 
comj>leted  the  rider  s  defensive  armour.  In 
his  girdle  he  wore  a  loug  and  double-edged 
dagger,  which  was  the  only  oflensive  weapon 
about  his  person. 

*'  He  rode  not  a  mule,  like  his  cnmpankm, 
but  a  strong  hackney  for  the  road,  to  savo 
his  gallant  war-horse,  which  a  squin  led 
behind,  fully  accoutred  for  battle,  with  a 
chamfrom  or  plaited  head-ineoe  upon  his 
head,  having  a  short  spike  projecting  from 
die  hont.  On  one  side  of  the  saddle  hung 
a  short  battle-axe,  richly  inlaid  with  Da- 
mascene carving;  on  the  other  the  rider*s 
plumed  headpiece  and  hood  of  mail,  with 
a  long  two-handled  sworcU  used  by  the 
chivalry  of  the  period.  A  second  squire 
hdd  aloft  his  master's  lance,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  fluttered  a  small  bande- 
role, or  streamjcr,  bearing  a  cross  of  the 
same  form  with  that  embroidered  upon  his 
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dMk.  He  almiCBTriedliifffiwiUlnttgulMr 
shield,  broad  ev^ugh  at  the  top  to  protect 
the  breast,  aod  from  thence  diminbhiog  to  a 
ooint.  It  was  covered  with  a  scarlet  doth, 
fhich  prevented  the  device  from  being  seen. 

^*  These  two  squires  were  followed  by  two 
[  ttendants,  whose  dark  visages,  white  tur- 
bant,  and  the  orienul  form  of  their  gar- 
ments, shewed  them  to  be  natives  of  wmedis- 
tant  eastern  country.  The  whole  appearance 
Af  this  warrior  and  his  retinue  was  wild  and 
initlandish ;  the  dress  of  his  squires  was  gor* 
g^us,  and  his  eastern  attendants  wore  sil- 
ner  collars  round  their  throaU,  and  bracelets 
of  the  same  metal  upon  their  swarthy  1^ 
and  arms,  of  which  the  former  were  naked 
fiom  the  elbow,  and  the  latter  from  mid-leg 
to  ande.  Silk  and  embroidery  distinguish- 
ed their  dresses,  and  marked  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  their  master;  forming,  at 
the  same  time,  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
^Bartial  simplicity  of  his  own  attire.  They 
were  armed  wi^  crooked  sabres,  having  the 
hilt  and  baldrick  inlaid  with  gold,  and 
matched  with  Turkish  daggers  of  yet  more 
cortly  workmanship.  £ach  of  them  bore  at 
his  saddle-bow  a  bundle  of  darts  or  javelins, 
•bout  four  feet  in  length,  having  sharp 
atsel  heads,  a  weapon  much  m  use  among 
the  Saracens,  and  of  which  the  memory  is 
yet  preserved  in  the  martial  exercise  called 
ElJerridf  All  practised  in  the  eastern  coun- 
tries. 

**  The  smgukr  appearance  of  this  caval- 
cade not  odlj  attracted  the  curiosity  of 
Wamba,  but  excited  even  that  of  his  less 
volatile  companbn.  The  monk  he  instant- 
ij  knew  to  be  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey, 
well  known  for  many  miles  around  as  a 
lover  of  the  chase,  of  the  banquet,  and,  if 
lame  did  him  not  wrong,  of  other  worldly 
pleasures  still  more  inconsistent  with  his 
monastic  vows.** 

These  persoxu^es  are  all  on  their 
iray  to  a  great  pasMge  of  arms  or  tour- 
nament, aboitt  to  be  held  by  Prince 
John,  the  cruel  and  traitorous  vice- 
roy of  his  brother,  at  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche.  They  choose  to  take  up 
their  quarters  foj  the  night  at  the 
abode  of  Cedtic,  where  they  arrive  in 
spite  of  the  wilful  misdirections  of 
Gurdi  and  Wamba;  and  although 
not  over  welcome,  are  treated  with  all 
die  abundant  hospitality  of  the  age. 
A  strange  group  are  assembled  this 
evening  in  the  hall  of  the  old  Franklin. 
In  addition  to  the  personages  already 
noticed,  there  is  uie  stately  Saxon 
I'rincesB  Rowena,  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  master  of  the  feast,  and  her 
train  of  damsels.  The  retainers  of  the 
Kousehold  occupy  their  places  at  the 
same  table,  but  of  course  "  below  the 
•alt," — while  around  the  hearth,  at 
the  nether  extremity  of  the  hall,  are 


••senibled  sinie  poorer -vfty^fluan,  iwt 
flvdmitted  even  to  that  measure  of  he- 
-noor.    Among  these  is  an  •i^ed  Jew, 
•nd  apparently  a  very  poor  one ;  -wlio, 
in  the  sequel,  turns  out  to  be  a -near 
kinsman  to  that  celebrated  Jew  of 
York,  that  had  so  many  teeth  pulled 
out  of  his  jaws  by  King  John ;  he  al- 
so is  so  far  on   his  way  to  Ashbj, 
there  to  seek  his  {wofit  among  the  nuf- 
mekouB  actors  or  attendants  m  the  cp- 
proaching  festival.     Another   lonely 
guest  wears  the  scallop-shell  and  doax 
of  a  Palmer.     He  is  Ivanhoe,  un- 
known and  unregarded  in  the  hall  of 
his  ancestors.    At  night,  however,  he 
is  sent  for  by  Rowena,  whose  questions 
concerning  the  holy  shrines  the  PaU 
mer  has  visited,  betray  the  object  on 
whom  most  of  her  imagination  oenCre. 
The  Palmer  docs  not  reveal  himself— - 
he  too  is  on  his  way  to  the  tournament, 
and  hopes  to  have  there  some  nobler 
opportunity  of  making  himself  known 
to  his  mistress  and  his  kindred.    The 
suspected  wealth  of  the  Jew  in  the 
meantime  has  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  fierce  templar  fiois-Guilbert,  and 
his  Moslem  slaves  have  received  se-^ 
eret  orders,  in  an  oriental  tongue,  of 
which,  it  is  well  for  Isaac*  the  Palmer 
has  acquired  some  knowledge.    The 
Jew  is  informed  of  his  danger,  and 
assisted  and  accompanied  early  in  the 
morning  in  his  escape  by  Ivanhoe, 
who   takes  Gurth  also  in  his  tnen. 
These  three   enter    Ashby  together, 
wh^e  the  kindness  and  protection  of 
the  knight  are  repaid  by  the  JeWs 
offer  to  equip  him  with  horse  and  arms 
for  the  tourney. 

The  description  of  this  tournament 
is  by  fav  the  most  elahorate— iind  oer« 
tainiy  one  of  the  most  exquisite  ]»eoes 
of  writing  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  these  novels.  It  possesses  ell  the 
truth  and  graphic  precision  pf  Froi»- 
sart — all  the  splendour  and  beauty  of 
Ariosto — and  some  of  its  incidents  are 
impregnated  with  a  spirit  of  power  and 
pathos,  to  which  no  one  that  ever  be- 
fore described  such  a  scene  was  ca^ 
pable  of  conceiving  any  thing  oom* 
parable. 

But  the  extent  to  which  the  present 
description  is  carried,  must  prevent  us 
from  quoting  it  entire — and  it  would 
be  quite  useless  to  quote  a  part  of  that 
which  produces  its  happiest  effect  on- 
ly by  reason  of  the  skill  with  which 
tnings  innumerable  are  made  to  bear 
ail  upon  one  point.    Prince  John  pie- 
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Mbm  ftt  the  Ikli  wafttoa— hiaarimM 
— ^Molent— 4nean— -bat  still  a  firiiiet 
and  a  Plantagenet  The  lady,  the 
queen  of  the  day^  is  the  bcaaHful 
Bowenat— she  owes  that  eminence  to 
the  decdon  of  the  victorious  knight^ 
whose  casque,  being  takenoff  at  the  con* 
dusbn  of  the  jousting,  exposes  U>  her 
gaie  and  that  of  all  that  are  present, 
the  paie  and  blood-stained  features  of 
Toung  Ivanhoe.  This  champion  has 
oeen  sncsessftil  in  all  the  shigle  Com- 
bats ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day, 
there  has  been  a  mingled  onset,  where- 
in, being  opposed  to  overwhelming 
numbers,  he  must  have  been  over- 
come, but  for  the  timely  assistance  of 
a  knight  in  black  armour,  bearing  a 
fetter-lock  on  his  shield,  who  yen 
singularly  disappears  immediately  a^> 
terwards-— thus  leaving  the  prize  and 
honours  of  the  iteld  to  the  disinherit- 
ed son  of  Cedric,  and  the  Lover  of 
Rowena.  This  knight,  as  the  reader 
soon  begins  to  suspect,  is  no  other 
than  Richard  himself;  and  lienceforth 
the  whdie  incidents  of  the  tale  are 
made  to  bear  upon  the  approadiing 
resamption  of  his  rights,  by  the  too 
long  captive  monarch. 

But  although  Rowena  be  the  queen 
of  the  toumev,  and  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be,  both  by  station  and  beauty, 
worthy  of  herbi^  place,  there  is  oiie 
present  on  whom  many  eyes  look  with 
wtfmer  admiration,  and  on  whom  the 
sympathies  of  the  reader  are  soon  fixed 
with  far  intenser  interest.  This  is 
Rebecca,  the  beautiful  Jewess,  the 
daughter  of  old  Isaac,  whom  Ivanhoe 
protecte<l  on  his  journey  to  Ashby-de- 
ta^ouche. 

**  Her  fcBm  was  exquniiely  iymmelriad, 
and  was  shews  to  sdvantage  by  a  sort  of 
EaMero  diea,  which  the  wore  acoovding  to 
tiw  fitthion  of  the  females  of  her  nation.— 
Bar  turhaa  of  yellow. silk  suited  well  with 
the  darknes  of  her  complexion.  The  bril- 
liancy of  her  tjtBn  the  superb  arch  of  her 
eyebrows,  her  wdl-formed  aquiline  nose, 
her  teeth  as  white  as  pearl,  and  the  proAi- 
Am  of  her  sable  tresses,  which,  each  ar- 
araed  in  its  own  litde  spiral  of  twisted 
Goatu,  fell  down  upon  as  much  of  a  snow- 
white  neck  and  bosom  as  a  simarre  of  the 
lidiest  Pcfsian  silk,  exhibiting  flowers  in 
their  natural  colours  embossed  upon  a  pur- 
ple ground,  permitted  to  be  visible— all  these 
constituted  a  combination  of  loveliness, 
which  yielded  not  to  the  loveliest  of  the 
Biaideos  who  surrounded  her.  It  is  true, 
that  of  the  golden  and  pearl-studded  clasps, 
which  dosed  her  vest  from  the  throat  to  the 
waist*  the  thiee  uppennost  wars  Itft  unfas- 


lened  on  aocoont  of  Ae  heat,  whidi  some* 
thing  enlarged  the  prospect  to  wMcfa  we  al- 
lude. A  diamond  necklace,  with  pendants 
of  inestimable  value,  were  by  this  means 
also  made  more  conspicuous.  The  feather 
of  an  ostrich,  fastened  in  her  turban  by  an 
agraffe  set  with  brilliants,  was  another  dis- 
tincdon  of  the  beautiful  Jewess,  scoffed  and 
sneered  at  by  the  proud  dames  who  sat  a- 
bove  her,  but  secretly  envied  by  those  who 
affected  to  deride  them.** 

The  apneamnoe  and  behaviour  of 
Ivanhoe,  the  protector  of  her  father, 
makes  an  impression  on  this  radiant 
creature  not  the  less  profound,  that, 
eves  for  this  its  beginning,  her  love  ia 
one  of  hopelessness.  AfUr  the  jour« 
ney  is  over,  she  has  the  wounded  Ivan- 
hoe conveved  to  the  house  where  hef 
&ther  and  she  are  lodged,  in  order 
that  she  may  have  an  opportunity  ci 
exerting,  in  his  behalf,  that  medical 
skill  which  was  at  this  period  well 
nigh  confined  to  those  of  her  nation^ 
and  of  which  she  was  already  celebrat* 
ed,  for  possessing  a  &r  more  than  or- 
dinary portion.  Here  she  nurses  him, 
during  the  night,  with  a  mysterious 
tenderness,  that  makes  hc^  for  more 
than  his  physician;  and  next  day, 
when  it  is  necessary  that  her  father 
and  she  should  return  to  York,  she 
insists  on  taking  him  wfth  them  in  a 
litter  that  his  cure  may  not  be  leA  un- 
finished. They  travel  in  company 
with  Cedric  the  Saxon,  who  little  sus- 
pects that  his  son  is  the  sick  mon  in 
the  litter.  Their  journey  lies  through- 
another  part  of  the  same  mighty  forest 
»the  scene  at  this  period  of  innumer- 
able acts  of  violence — and  on  their 
way,  the  party  is  surrounded  by  a  set 
ot  bravos,  olad  like  outlaws  of  the 
wood,  who  convey  the  whole  of  them 
to  Torquillstone,  an  ancient  Saxon 
castle,  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
Norman  Baron  Front-de-Boeuf.  The 
appearance  of  the  place  to  which  they 
are  carried  provokes  a  suspicion  that 
their  captors  are  not  mere  outlaws, 
stimulated  by  the  ordinary  desire  of 
booty ;  nor  is  it  long  ere  their  suspi- 
cions are  confirmed  and  darkened.—* 
The  master  of  the  band  is  no  other 
than  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  the  fierce 
Templar.  His  object  is  not  booty— 
but  the  Jewess,  Rebecca,  whose  charms 
have  filled  the  whole  of  his  passionate 
soul  ever  since  he  saw  her  at  the  lists 
of  Ashby.  But  he  is  furnished  with 
the  means  of  seizing  her  by  Fronte-de* 
BoDuf,  who  is  aiucious  to  get  hold  of 
Isaac  of  Vork,  Aat  he  may  deal  with 


hwi,  it  the  NorfDAM  of  dieie  dayi 
tfaoi^t  it  right  to  deal  with  Jews.-^ 
Cednc,  the  sharer  of  their  perils^ 
the  fkdier,  and  the  daughter^  are  oon- 
Teyed  to  aeparate  prisons,  there  to 
await  their  separate  dooms— while  the 
wounded  ana  helpless  Ivanhoe,  and 
the  rest  of  those  that  attended  them, 
•re  flung  into  dungeons,  there  to  abide 
the  issue  of  the  troubles  of  their  sup- 
posed superiors.  With  the  different 
scenes  that  occur  in  this  castle,  during 
the  day  these  captives  spend  there, 
the  whole  of  the  9d  yolume  is  filled— 
and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  book,  per* 
haps,  that  the  most  striking  delinea- 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  those  tumultuous 
times  is  to  be  found. 

While  her  father  is  in  peril  of  rack 
and  fire  unless  he  consents  to  purchase 
his  freedom  by  giving  up  almost  the 
whole  of  his  wealth,  the  beautiful 
Jewess  is  threatened  with  a  fate  neither 
leas  dark  nor  leas  severe.  The  high 
and  m^estic  spirit  of  the  damsel, 
expressed  in  the  style  of  her  beauty 
and  demeanour,  forms  the  very  chaorm 
that  has  fascinated  and  subdued  the 
pottd-souled  Templar  fiois-Guilbert ; 
but  he  little  suspects  what  a  bar« 
rier  the  very  element  of  his  cap- 
tivation  is  about  to  oppose  against 
the  fulfilment  of  his  guilty  wishes. 
An  M  Saxon  has,  the  worn-out 
harlot  of  Fronte-de-Bceuf,  ia  dis- 
placed  from  her  apartment  at  the  sum- 
^mit  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle  to 
make  room  for  Rebecca — and  it  is  here 
that  she  receives  the  first  visit  of  her 
lover.  **  He  woos  her  as  the  lion  woos 
his  bride." 

**  The  prisoner  trembled,  however,  and 
changed  colour,  when  a  step  was  heard  on 
the  stair,  and  the  door  of  the  turret  diain- 
ber  slowly  opened,  and  a  tall  roan,  dressed 
as  one  of  those  banditti  to  whom  they  owed 
their  misfortune,  slowly  entered,  and  seoired 
the  door  behind  him ;  his  cap,  pulled  down 
upon  his  brows,  concealed  the  upper  part  of 
bis  face,  and  he  held  his  mantle  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  muffle  the  rest  In  this  guise, 
as  if  prepared  for  the  execution  of  some  deed 
at  the  thought  of  which  he  was  himself  a- 
ihamed,  he  stood  before  the  af&ighted  pri- 
aoner ;  yet,  ruffian  as  his  dress  be^ke  him, 
he  seemed  at  a  loss  to  express  what  purpose 
had  brought  him  thither,  so  that  Rebecca, 
making  an  effort  upon  henelf,  had  time  to 
anddpate  his  explanation.  She  had  already 
unclasped  two  costly  bracelets  and  a  collar, 
which  she  hastened  to  proffer  to  the  suppos« 
ed  outlaw,  concluding  naturally  that  to  gra- 
tify bis  avarice  was  to  bespeak  his  favour. 

«•  •  Take  these,*  she  said,  •  good  friend,. 
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and  ftr  God*s  sake  be  roerafbl  to  ma  and 
to  mv  aged  fiuher  I  These  ornaments  aia 
of  value,  yet  are  th^  trifling  to  what  he 
would  bestow  to  obtam  our  dismissal  from 
this  castle,  free  and  uninjured.* 

•«  •  Pair  flower  of  Palesdne,*  replied 
the  outlaw,  •  these  peark  are  orient,  but 
theyyiekl  in  whitenesA  to  your  teeth;  the 
diamonds  are  brilliant,  but  they  cannot 
match  your  eyes ;  and  ever  since  I  have 
taken  up  this  wild  trade,  I  have madea  vow 
to  prefer  beau^  to  wealth.* 

**  *  Do  not «» yourself  such  wrong,'  said 
Rebecca ;  *  take  ransom  and  have  mercy  f 
Gold  will  purchase  you  pleasure,— to  mis- 
use us,  could  only  bnng  thee  remorse.  My 
father  will  willingly  satiate  thy  utmost 
wishes ;  and  if  thou  wilt  act  wisely,  thou 
]nay*st  purchase  with  our  spoils  thy  restora- 
tion to  dvil  sode^ — may  st  obtain  pardon 
for  past  erron,  and  be  placed  beyond  the 
necessity  of  committing  more.' 

'*  ^  It  is  well  spoken,*  replied  the  oudaw 
in  French,  finding  it  difficult  probably  to 
sustain  in  Saxon  a  conversation  which  Re- 
becca had  opened  in  that  language ;  '  but 
know,  bright  lily  of  the  vale  of  Bacca  1 
that  thy  fauier  is  already  in  the  hands  of  a 
powerful  alchemist,  who  knows  how  to  con- 
vert into  gold  and  silver  even  the  rusty  bars 
of  a  dungeon  grate.  The  venerable  Isaac 
ii  subjected  to  an  alembic,  which  will  di- 
stil from  him  all  he  holds  dear,  without  any 
assistance  from  my  requests  or  thy  entreaty. 
Thy  ransom  must  be  paid  by  love  and 
beauty,  and  in  no  other  cmn  will  I  accept 
it.' 

**  *  Thou  art  no  oudaw,'  said  Rebecca, 
in  the  same  language  in  which  he  addressed 
her ;  '  no  outlaw  had  reAised  snch  ollen. 
No  outlaw  in  this  land  uses  the  dialect  in 
which  thou  hasspoken*  Thou  art  no  oat- 
law,  but  a  Norman— «  Norman,  noble  per- 
hi^  in  birth— O  be  so  m  thy  actions,  and 
cast  off  this  fearful  masque  A  outrage  and 
violence.* 

*'  *  And  thou,  who  canst  guess  so  truly, 
said  Brian  de  Bois-GnUbert,  dropping  the 
mande  from  his  fi^e,  *  art  no  true  daugh- 
ter of  land,  but  in  all,  save  youth  and 
beauty,  a  very  witch  of  Endor.  I  am  not 
an  outlaw,  then,  fair  rose  of  Sharon.  And 
I  am  one  who  will  be  more  prompt  to  hang 
thy  neck  and  arms  with  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, which  so  well  become  them,  than  to 
deprive  thee  of  those  ornaments.* 

**  *  What  would*st  thou  have  of  me,' 
said  Rebecca,  *  if  not  my  wealth  ?— We  can 
have  nought  in  common  lietween  us— you 
are  a  Christian— i  am  a  Jeweas^-Our  union 
were  contrary  to  the  laws,  alike  of  the 
church,  and  the  synagogue.* 

*'  *  It  were  so  indeed,*  replied  the  Temp- 
lar, laughing ;  *  wed  with  a  Jewess  f  Det" 
pardUux  /-»Not  if  she  were  the  queen  of 
Sheba.  And  know,  besides,  sweet  dau^- 
ter  of  Zion,  that  were  the  most  Christian 
long  to  offer  me  his  most  Christian  daugfa- 
tea,  with  Langusdocfor  adowry,  I  could  not 
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md  her.  It  b  agabit  mf  irow  to  loft  any 
maiden,  otherwiM  than  far  amourtf  ai  I 
will  love  thee.  I  am  a  Templar.  Behold 
tbecroM  of  my  holy  order.' 

••  •  Daicst  thou  appod  to  it,*  mid  Re- 
becca, *  on  an  occasion  Uke  the  present' 

•*  •  And  if  I  do  to,'  said  the  Templar, 
*  it  concerns  not  thee,  who  art  no  behever 
in  the  blessed  sign  of  omr  salvation.' 

'*  *  I  believe  as  my  fathers  taught,'  said 
Bebeoea  $  and  may  God  forgive  my  belief 
if  erroneous !  But  you.  Sir  Knight,  what 
is  ffourtt  when  you  uypeal  without  scruple 
to  that  whi^  you  deem  most  holy,  even 
while  you  ar^  about  to  trans^ess  the  most 
solemn  of  ;|rour  vows  as  aknigh^  and  as  a 
manofreugion?' 

**  *  It  is  gravely  and  well  preached,  O 
daughter  of  Shrachl'  answered  the  Temp- 
lar ;  *  but,  gentle  £ccle«a5tica,  thy  narrow 
Jewish  prqudjces  make  thee  blind  to  our 
high  pnvilege.  Marriage  were  an  endur- 
ing cnme  on  the  part  of  a  Templar ;  but 
wGit  lesser  fdlv  1  may  practise,  I  shall 
speedily  be  absolved  from  at  the  next  Pre- 


ceptory  of  our  Order.  Not  the  wisest  of 
monaichs,  not  his  father,  whose  ezainples 
you  most  needs  allow  are  wei^ty,  ckimed 
wider  privileges  than  we  poor  soldiers  of  the 
Teroide  of  Zion  have  won  by  our  seal  in  its 
defence.  The  protectors  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple may  claim  licence  by  the  example  of 
Solomon.' 

*•  •  If  thou  readest  the  Scripture,'  said 
the  Jewess,  *  and  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
only  to  justify  thine  own  license  and  profli- 
gacy, thy  crime  is  like  that  of  him  who  ex- 
tracts poison  from  the  most  healthful  and 
necessary  herbs.' 

The  eyes  of  the  Temphr  flashed  fire  at 
this  reproof—'*  *  Hearken,'  he  said,  *  Re- 
becca«  I  have  hitherto  spoke  mildly  to 
diee,  but  now  my  language  shall  be  that  of 
a  conqueror.  Thou  art  the  captive  of  my 
bow  and  spear— subject  to  my  will  by  the 
laws  of  all  nadons,  nor  will  I  abate  an  inch 
of  my  riffht,  or  abstain  from  taking  by  vio- 
lence wnat  thou  refiisest  to  entreaty  or 
necessity.' 

**  *  Stand  back,'  said  Rebecca—'  stand 
back,  and  hear  me  ere  thou  offerest  to  com- 
mit a  sin  so  deadly  !  My  strength  thou 
may'st  indeed  overpower,  for  God  made 
women  weak,  and  trusted  their  defence  to 
man's  generosity.  But  I  will  proclaim  thy 
villany.  Templar,  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other.  I  wlU  owe  to  the  superstition 
of  thy  brethren  what  their  compassion 
might  refuse  me.  Each  Preceptory— each 
Chapter  of  thy  Order,  shall  learn,  that,  like 
a  heretic,  thou  hast  sinned  with  a  Jewess. 
Those  who  tremble  not  at  thy  crime,  will 
hold  thee  accursed  for  having  so  far  dishon- 
oured the  cross  thou  wearest,  as  to  follow  a 
daugtiter  of  my  people.' 

*^  *  Thou  art  keen-witted,  Jewess,'  re- 
plied the  Templar,  well  aware  of  the  truth 
of  what  she  spoke^  and  that  the  rules  of  his 
Older  ooftdemnedi  in  tfaa  mostpotttiw  man* 


ner,  and  under  Ugh  penaltif 
as  he  now  pvosecutea,  and  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  degradation  had  followed  upon 
it—*  thou  art  tiiarp-witted,'  he  said,  *  boi 
loud  most  be  thy  voice  of  complain^  if  it 
is  heard  beyond  the  iron  walk  orthk  casUe  ; 
within  these,  murmurs,  laments,  appeala 
to  justice,  ttid  screams  for  help,  die  alUce. 
silent  away.  One  thing  only  can  save  thee» 
Rebecca.  Submit  to  thv  fate  embmce  our 
religion,  and  thou  shaft  go  foorth  in  such 
state,  that  many  a  Norman  lady  shall  yidd 
as  well  in  pomp  as  m  beautv  to  the  favou- 
rite of  the  best  lance  among  the  defaiden  of 
die  Temple.' 

*«  *  Submit  to  my  fate  I'  said  Rebecca-* 
'  and  sacred  Heaven  I  to  what  fate  ?— em- 
brace diy  religion  i  and  what  reUpon  am  it 
be  that  harbours  such  a  villain  ?— 4^0*  the 
best  lance  of  dieTemplars  I— omven  Knight  I 
—forsworn  Priest  I  I  spit  at  thee,  and  I 
defV  diee.  The  God  of  Abraham's  promise 
ham  opened  an  escape  to  his  daugfatei^-evea 
from,  this  abyss  of  infamy.' 

**  As  she  spoke,  she  threw  open  the  latticed 
window  which  led  to  the  bartuan,  and  in  an 
instant  after,  stood  on  die  very  verge  of  the 
parapet,  widi  not  die  slightest  screen  be- 
tween her  and  the  tremendous  depdi  bebw. 
Unprepared  for  such  a  desperate  effint,  for 
she  had  hitherto  stood  perfeedy  motionless, 
Bois-Guilbert  had  neither  time  to  interoept 
nor  to  stop  her.  As  he  offbed  to  advance* 
she  exdaimed,  *  Remain  where  thou  art, 
proud  Templar,  or  at  diy  choice  advance  I— 
one  foot  nearer,  and  I  plunge  m3rself  fhmt 
the  precipice ;  my  body  shall  be  crushed  out 
of  the  very  form  of  humanity  upon  the 
stones  of  diat  oourt-yaid,  ere  it  becomes  the 
vicdm  of  diy  brutahty.' 

**  As  she  spoke  this,  she  clasped  her 
hands  and  extended  diem  towards  Heavco* 
as  if  imploring  mercy  on  her  soul  befoie  she 
made  the  final  plunge.  The  Templar  hesi- 
tated, and  a  resoludon  which  had  never 
yielded  to  pi^r  or  distress,  gave  way  to  his 
admiradon  of  her  fordtude.  *  Come  down,* 
he  said,  *  rash  girl !— I  swear  by  eardi,  and 
sea,  and  sky,  I  will  ofih-  diee  no  oiience.* 

**  *  I  will  not  trust  diee.  Templar,'  said 
Rebecca ;  <  thou  hast  taught  me  better  how 
to  esdmate  the  virtues  of  diine  Order.  The 
next  Preceptory  would  grant  thee  abecdutioa 
for  an  oath,  the  keeping  of  which  concerned 
nought  but  the  honour  or  the  diihonottr  of 
a  miserable  Jewish  maiden.'  * 

'*  *  You  do  me  injusdce,'  said  the  Tern- 

flar ;  *  I  swear  to  you  by  the  name  which 
bear — ^by  the  cross  on  my  bosom— by  the 
sword  on  my  side— by  the  ancient  crest  of 
my  fathers  do  I  swear,  I  will  do  thee  no  in- 
jury whatsoever.  If  not  for  thyself,  yet  Ibr 
th^  father's  sake  forbear.  I  will  be  hii 
fhend,  and, in  this  castle  he  will  need  a 
powerful  one.' 

**•  Alas !' said  Rebecca, « I  know  it  but 
too  well— ^dare  I  trust  thee  ?' 
**  *  May  my  arms  be  reversed,  and  mr 
•^"-»  •   md  BriMi  de  Boi/ 
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euUbflrt,  *  i#  thmi  dialt  hftvo  NMoi  tocoB« 
plain  of  me  I  Many  « law,  ma&jr  a  ami* 
maadment  have  I  broken,  but  my  word 
never.' 

*•  *  I  will  then  trust  thee.*  said  Rebeoea, 
*-  thw  for,*  and  she  descended  from  the  vefge 
of  the  battlement,  but  remained  standing 
dose  by  one  of  the  embrasures,  or  maehi^ 
eoOus  as  they  wers  then  callc^d*  *  Here,* 
she  said, «  I  take  my  stand.  Remain  wheiv 
thoa  ait,  and  if  thou  shah  attempt  to  dimi- 
nish by  one  step  the  diiitanoe  now  between 
HS,  thou  shalt  see  that  the  Jewish  maiden 
inli  rather  trust  her  siniI  with  God,  than  her 
honour  to  the  Templar.' 

*•  While  Rebecca  spoke  tfnai,  her  high 
and  firm  resolve,  which  oorresponded  so  wiSt 
with  the  expressive  beauty  oif  her  counte* 
nance,  gave  to  her  looka,  air,  and  manner, 
a  dignity  that  seemed  more  than  mortal. 
Her  glanee  quailed  not,  her  cheek  blanched- 
Bot,  for  the  fear  of  a  fate  so  insunt  and  so 
konible ;  on  the  contTary,  the  thought  diat 
she  had  her  fete  at  her  command,  and  could 
ascape  at  will  ftom  infkmy  to  death*  gave 
a  yet  deeper  odoiir  of  carnation  to  her  com- 
plexion^ and  a  yet  more  brilliant  fire  to  her 
aye.  Bms-Guilbert,  proud  himself  and  high- 
spirited,  thought  he  had  never  behekl  beauty 
•0  animated  and  so  commanding. 

•«  *  Let  diere  be  peace  between  us,  Re* 
kaeca,'  he  said. 

•*  •  Peace,  if  thou  wilt,'  answered  Rebec- 
ca^— *  Peace— but  with  thur  space  between.' 

•<  *  Thon  need'st  no  longer  fear  me,'  said 
Bois-Guilbert. 

•«  •  I  fear  thee  not,'  replied  she ;  *  thanks 
to  him  that  reared  this  diasy  tower  so  high, 
tliat  nought  eonM  fall  from  it  and  live- 
thanks  to  him,  and  to  the  God  of  Israel  (— 
I  fear  thee  not'  " 

We  can  with  difficulty  imagine  any 
thing  finer  than  the  mixture  of  nor- 
thern and  oriental  sublimities  in  the 
high- wrought  passions  of  the  persons 
Qf  this  scene.;  and  yet  of  bota  there 
are  still  more  striking  specimens  be- 
hind. In  the  mean  time,  however, 
the  author  has  collected  a  formidable, 
though  at  first  a  despised  force,  for 
the  rescue  of  Rebecca,  of  Ccdric,  and' 
his  other  captives.  The  Saxon  pea- 
santry of  tne  neighbourhood  have 
trooped  together  in  aid  of  their  Frank- 
lin-^the  outlaws  of  the  forest  have 
joined  them,  eager  to  have  an  oppor-> 
tunity  of  revenging  their  many  quar- 
vela  against  Front-de-Boeuf  and  those 
Norman  oppressors,  whose  tyranny 
has  been,  in  most  instances,  the  cause 
of  banishing  them  from  the  bounds  of 
society — ^a  bold,  a  skilful,  and  withal 
a  generous  band,  having  at  their  head 
a  dauntless  hero  or  the  Greenwood, 
who  in  dna  time  turns  out  to  be  no 
Ittt  ft  man  than  Rohin  Hood*    This 


array  of  andien  and  2l-aoned  pea* 
sants,  however,  would  have  been  of 
little  avail  against  the  proud  Norman 
castle  of  Front-de-Bauf,  had  they 
not  been  fbrtunate  enough  to  secure 
the  assistance  and  guidance  of  one  well 
skilled  in  every  variety  of  military  en- 
terprise. This  is  the  knight  of  the 
Feuerlock,  or,  in  other  worda.  King 
Richard  himself,  who,  in  passing 
through  the  forest,  has  already  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
Merry  men  of  Robin  Hood,  and  who  has 
come,  a  willing  ally,  to  assist,  by  his 
personal  conduct  and  prowess,  in  the 
deliverance  of  Ivanhoe,  and  his  other 
captive  subjects,  from  the  hands  of  a 
set  of  lawless  ruffians,  whose  hostility 
t9  his  own  just  sway  has  been  not  less 
than  their  cruelty  towards  the  Saxons 
of  his  kingdom.  The  dt^seripdon  of 
the  siege  of  the  castle  by  these  fbrces, 
forms  another  roost  vivid  and  splendid 
piece  of  painting,  in  every  line  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  fiery 
touch  of  the  Poet  of  Marraion.  Afler 
many  unsuccessful  attacks,  the  outer 
court  of  the  castle  ia  at  last  gained  by 
the  strength  of  tlie  single,  arm  of  the 
king,  who  beats  the  postern-eate  into 
fVagments  with  his  m-famed  battle- 
axe.  ThegiantFront-de-Boeuf,  receives 
from  his  hand  a  wound  which  entire- 
ly disables  him  from  continuing  in 
arms — The  Templar,  Bois-Guilbert,  is 
laid  prostrate  by  the  sanpe  force ;  but 
being  desired  to  ask  his  li&  or  pe- 
rish, he  refuses  to  make  any  submis- 
sion to  an  unknown  enemy.  Richard 
whispers  a  word  in  the  Templar's  ear, 
which  immediately  produces  the  most 
submissive  and  reverent  demeanour  on 
his  part.  The  monarcli  knows  Brian 
well — he  desires  him  to  fly  from  Eng- 
lish ground,  and  he  thankful  for  un- 
merited mercy.  The  Templar  flie^— 
but  the  thoughts  of  Rebecca  are  still 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  amd  he  coo« 
trives,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  tumult,  to 
place  her  on  his  saddle  before  him  ere 
he  takes  his  departure. 

Front-de-BoBuf,  meantime,  is  ex- 
tended on  his  helpless  couch  in  the 
main  tower  or  keep  of  the  castle — the 
only  part  of  the  fortress  which  has  not 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants. 
A  terrible  end  is  reserved  for  this  fero- 
cious and  blood-stained  lioble.  The 
castle  he  possesfes,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  its  name  (Torquillstone),  is  not 
one  of  Norman  foundation,  but  the 
hcjreditary  mansion  of  a  SaMn.  noUe> 
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mtAA  had  Ml«n  ^ter  Ihfl  liat^  of 
HMinfs,  tnte  iIm  bands  of  this  b$« 
ton's  ftthcr.  Torqtiill  and  all  bfis  sons 
Were  slain,  it  appears,  in  dclbioe  of 
the  castle ;  and  t)ie  onlj  pne  of  the  fi^- 
fpily  that  aurviveds  was  aheautifnl 
4ai|ghtcr  gf  the  Saxon  lord^  TesgTe4 
by  the  vielor  for  the  puipqaea  of  hit 
9wn  vioknft  and  nerfcikas  gratifio*^ 
tioiis.  Dark  hints  ave  dmpt  of  y^ 
Aarker  deeds  ^t  have  stained  thecastlv 
^hile  this  unhappy  t^oman  has  remain- 
ed with  its  two  successive  masters — of 
murder  and  of  worse  than  murdei^-^ 
bm  they  are  only  |iints  ereh  in  the 
Romanc*.  The  Saigon  harlot^  hpwf 
•Mr,  is  BOW  old  and  negleetfldi  and  ah? 
•eiyea  the  opportunity  of  this  time  of 
t^ror,  to  avange,  h?  one  tenible  blow^ 
the  whole  of  her  life  of  Injuriea  on  the 
liead  of  the  fieroe  and  heartless  tyrant^ 
who  haa  been  guilty  towards  ner  of 
every  thing  that  can  n^a]ce  womim 
]bate  man. 

In  his  agony,  the  Baron  hfs  hfeii 
cryipg  akmd^  that  ha  fain  waUd  pray 
hat  dan  noi, 

^  *  Lim  RegHuddFient-ae-lkear,'  add 
a  bioken  and  MD  voiee  dote  by  his  bed- 
iide.  '  to  ny  than  is  diat  which  he  dues 
not!* 

**  *  The  evil  coiisdenee«  and  die  shaken 
Hcrrcs  of  ProDt-de«Bceuf,  heard,  fay  th^ 
stnnge  intemiption  to  hi*  sdKloquy,  the 
voice  of  one  of  those  demons,  who,  as  Oe 
supenddon  of  die  times  beHered,  beset  the 
beds  of  dyingmen,  to  distract  their  thouahti, 
and  turn  them  6om  the  meditations  iraich 
oODcemed  their  .eternal  wsilftre.  He  sbndw 
deied,  and  drew  bimsdf  togedier ;  but,  hu 
atandy  summoning  up  bis  wonted  resol^^doQ, 
he  exch^ed,  *  Who  is  there  l^what  art 
thou,  that  darest  to  echo  my  words  in  a 
tone  fike  that  of  the  ni^it^nven  ?•— Ooma 
'before'my  couch,  thatl  may  see  thee.' 

<«  •  I  am  thine  eril  angel,  Red^naU 
Froat-de-Boeuf,*  replied  the  voice. 

«•  Let  me  behold  thee  then  hi  thy  bodily 

ape,  if  thou  be'est  indeed  a  fiend,'  Kplied 


and  haunt  my  gonfih  no  pm^?* -Ift  pie  & 
ip  pfaaoif  ibffu  iia  ii»oKtaH-if  thou ))(  f 

*yli|npisni|tyei^<HP*' 


^l^ 


the  dTmff  knight ;  *  diink  not  that  TwiQ 
blench  fiom  mee !— By  the  eternal  dun- 
geon, could  I  but  grapple  with  these  hoROfs 
Oiat  hover  round  me,  as  I  ^have  done  widi 
IDortal  dangers,  heaven  nor'hdl  should  say 
tliat  1  shrm^  from  die  conflict !' 

«<  •  Think  on  diy  shis^  Ranald  Front- 
de^BcBuf—- on  rebduon,  on  nnpne,  on  mur* 
der ! — ^Who  stirred  up  the  Iwentlous  John 
to  war  agamst  his  grey-headed  fitthrr— 
agabst  his  ffenerous  brother  ?' 

**  •  Be  thou  fiend,  priest,  or  devil,'  re- 
pKed  Front-de-Benif,  *  diou  liest  hi  thy 
throat ! — Not  I  stirred  John  to  rebellion.— 
not  I  alon&— there  were  Mtj  knights  and 
barons,  the  flower  of  the  midland  ooun- 
itcs— better  men  never  laid  lance  in 

Vol.  VI. 


^  « In  peaea  thon  sbalt  ye*  die,'  M» 
paated  the  Voiot ;  f  cren  di  death  Aalt  dmi 
thhdc  OB  thy  mwdeasumn  the  groans  wbiiil 
this  eMde  has  eohoed^-nOB  the  Mood  that  is 
ingrained  in  iti  floods  I' 
'.  M  f  Thou  eanpttt^shaka  ma  by  thy  petty 
maliee,'  answered  Fioot<da<Bflnif  vidi  a 
ghaady  and  oonatiained  hnuh.  *  Tfcw  ind* 
del  Jew.^t  wai  merit  wiih  haavsn  la  fbaal 
with  htm  as  1  did,  else  whsidbm  am  mea 
oanonisfldwhodipdieiEhaildsinthe  hkiol 
of  Saiaema  ?-.The  Saxon  poikiiB,  wham  i 
have  slain,  Uiej  ware  die  mm  of  my  coiMk 
try,  and  «f  my  lineage,  and  of  d^  Usga 
lBid.-.*Ho  I  ho  1  dwtt  saB*it  there  is  no  a» 
vkeinmycoai  of  pbila«*-^AfttboaMK«f» 
art  thou  stfcneed  }' 

«« •  No,  ftol  parsidde  r  lepUad  dieiBWl  I 
4  dunk  of  thy  firther  U^inkof  hiadaalfaj 
.-think  of  his  hanqnetpiOoro,  flsodad  wilb 
fab  gon,  and  by  the  hand  of  a  son  V 

**  *  Ha  r  answered  the  BaiOo,  ate  • 
loo^  nause,  •  and  diou  knovssi  thai,  tbw 
art  mdeed  the  author  of  eril,  and  as  om^ 
niscicnt  as  the  monks  call  tbae  l«<»That  se. 
CTCt  I  deemed  locked  in  my  own  brsaat*  and 
in  Oiaft  of  one  bpddo.Mtba  temptmifc  Ihf 
partaker  of  my  gnilt  >GOilaaaan>a,iwdl 
ond' seek  the  BuMBi  witch  Ubiaa*  irho  siona 
aimld  tdl  diee  what  she  andl  aleqa  t JM«B» 
ed^«.Gok  I  aay,  la  her,  who  washed  dii 
wounds,  and  stxaij^ited  Ibe  floipie*  and  gH^ 
«o  the  shsn  man  iie  outward  show  ef  one 
parted  b  time  and  hi  the  cQ«sa  of  naOVSH*. 
Co  to  he»»^he  waa  my  tsmptr^M,  iha  tal 
pvovoker,  the  mast  tel  lettaato  of  tho 
iasd-4et  her,  as  weD  as  I,  tmlaof  thalail* 
toees  which  antisipate  hall  P 

••  « flha  ahcady  tastes  thsm»*  and  ia» 
rica,  sieppmg  balnna  «ha  mluii  of  FmM*d*i 
Boeuf;  «  shehadilangdnrnkanoflhisfliVk 
and  its  bittsneas  is  sweetanad  |o  aso  thU 
4lioB  dost  partake  it.i.*^riad  not  thy  teidb 
F»oot.de  BcHif— mil  not  dune  ^ai  cknub 
not  diyhaod,  nor  diake  it  at  aaa  ws<b  Ibal 
ffesture  of  menace  I^^The  hand  whiah*  bkr 
&at  of  thy  lemwned  aneeslar  who  gahed 
diy  name,  eonldbavebrdken  with  onastmhr 
diasknU  of  a  moontajn^mO,  is  nov  mt 
nerved  and  powoleas  as  mine  own  V 

««  «  Vile  musdesons  hag  &'  tanli^  FiooIf* 
de.BcBBf,«detaslafala8amadHa«a!  iiitdM» 
diou  who  art  osraa  to  amdt  aver  the  nuna 
thou  hast  asdsted  10  hw  lov  ?* 

M  « Ay,  Beipnaki  haniWU-Bomf,'  a»* 
aweiedAe,  'itisUhifial  il  ii  iOmHw^ 
«sff  of  die  mmdersd  Toeqna  Wol%angir  T«^ 
itiathesbtarefhiBsIangbtcttd  Mnal  It  ia 
she  who  demands  of  thee,  and  af  thy  4i^ 
dker*s  boose,  firthar  and  kindred,  name  and 
fame — aU  that  she  has  lost  by  the  name  of 
Fibnt-de-Bsmfl-^Thiak  of  mf  wmigs, 
Pnntde>BeBa^  and  anaver  me  if  I  spnak 
not  tnidi.    Thou  has  been  my  evil  aagtf. 


«»• 


AffiiAoe. 


Ztke. 


And  I  vfll  be  tfaine— f  will  d<ig  Ihet  tm  the 
very  iottant  of  diwolutiop.' 

** '  Detestable  fury  t*  aniwercd  FroDt-de- 
Bceuf,  '  that  moment  ahidt  thou  never  wit- 
nen^Ho !  Giles,  Clement,  and  Eustace  1 
Saint  Maur  and  Stefihan  I  seize  this  damned 
witch,  and  burl  her  from  the  battlements 
headlong— she  has  bctiayed  us  to  the  Saxon* 
—Ho  f  Saint  Maur  t  Clement  1  false-heart- 
ed knaves,  where  tarry  ye  ?' 

*'  *  Call  on  them  apain,  valiant  Baron,* 
tud  the  hag,  with  asmile  of  grisly  mockety  i 
*  summon  thy  vassals  annmd  thee,  doom 
Ihem  that  loiter  to  tfaa  soonige  and  the  dun* 
(eon— But  know,  mighty  chief,*  she  con- 
tinued, suddenly  chai^^  her  tone,  *  thou 
Shalt  have  neither  answer,  nor  aid,nor  obedi* 
cnee  at  thehr  hands—Linen  to  these  horrid 
sounds,*  for  the  din  of  the  recommenced 
assault  and  defence  now  nmg  fearftdly  loud 
ifom  the  battlements  of  the  castle ;  *mth«t 
war-cry  is  the  downfall  of  thy  house— The 
blood-cemented  fabric  of  Front^e-BGrafs 
oower  tottera  to  the  foundation,  and  before 
the  foes  he  most  despised !— The  Saxon, 
Reginald! — the  scorned  Saxon  assails  thy 
waUs  i— Why  Best  thou  here,  like  awom- 
vnthind,  when  the  Saxon  storms  thy  place 
ofstrengtb?* 

«*  «Gods  and  fiends!*  exdaimcd  the 
irounded  knight;  ^*  O  for  one  momem*s 
sttenffth,  to  drag  myself  to  the  mellcy,  and 
perisi  as  becomes  my  name  !* 

*^  *  Think  not  of  it,  valiMit  warrior  I*  le- 
pHedshe;  «th6u  shah  die  no  soldier's  death, 
but  perish  like  the  fox  in  his  den,  when  the 
fMamts  have  art  fire  to  the  cover  around  it.' 

••  «  Hateftilhag!  thou  licat,*  cxdaimed 
^tontde-Boeuf ;  *  my  followers  bear  them 
bimvely— my  waUs  are  atraeg  and  high— my 
eomiades  in  arms  fear  not  a  whole  host  of 
Saxons,  were  they  headed  by  Hengist  and 
Horsa  I— The  war-<vy  of  the  Templar  and 
nf  the  Free  Compaaiona  rises  high  over  the 
oonilict !  And  by  mine  honour,  when  we 
londle  the  blaang  beacon,  for  joy  of  our 
defence,  it  shall  consume  thee,  body  and 
bones ;  and  I  shall  live  to  hear  thou  act 
gone  from  eardily  firss  to  those  of  that  hell, 
which  never  sent  forth  an  incarnate  fioid 


mora  ntteriy  diabolieal  1* 
lid  thv  betief,*  ] 
the  proof  reach  ^e»--But,  no  1^  she  said. 


s  ntteriy 


thv  belief,*  replied  Ulrica,  *  tUl 


laieRupting  herself,  *  thou  shalt  know,  even 
now,  the  doom,  which  all  thy  power, 
sUength,  and  courage  is  unable  to  avoid, 
though  it  is  prepared  for  thee  by  this  Aeble 
han£— Marlest  thou  the  smouldering  and 
suflbcating  vapour  which  abeady  eddies  in 
sable  folda  throcvh  the  dumber  ?— Didst 
thou  think  it  waa  but  the  darioenhig  of  thy 
bunting  eyea  the  difikailty  of  thy  cumber. 
edbieafiungf—No!  Froot-de-Bcnf,  thcM 
•«  anotfMr  cause  Rememberest  thou  the 
magasine  of  ftwl  that  is  stored  beneath  these 
imaatroents  ? 

••  •  Woman !'  he  exdahned  with  fury, 
•  thou  hast  not  set  fire  to  It  ?— By  heaven 
.thou  hast,  and  the  castle  is  in  flames  !* 

*•  •  They  are  fast  riring  at  least,*  Hid 


inrioa,  with  fri^tflil  composam;  *i 

signal  shall  soon  wave  to  warn  the  I 

to  press  hard  upon  those  who  would  extin- 

ethem—- Farewell,  Front-de-BlDeuf!— 
Mista,  Skogub^  and  Zemebock,  spdi 
of  the  ancient  Saxons  fiends,  as  thepnesti 
now  call  them— 4tupply  the  pilaoe  of  com- 
forters at  your  dying  bed,  whidi  Ulrica  now 
rdinquishes !— But  know,  if  it  will  give  thee 
comfort  to  know  it,  that  Ulrica  is  bound  to 
the  same  dark  coast  with  thyself,  the  com- 
pankm  of  thy  punishment  as  the  companion 
of  thy  guilt— And  now,  parricide,  fiueweO 
for  ever !— >May  each  stone  of  this  vaulted 
roof  find  a  tongue  to  echo  that  title  into 
thine  ear!* 

•<  So  saying,  she  left  the  apartment ;  and 
Front-de-Boeuf  could  hear  the  crash  cf  die 
ponderous  key  as  she  locked  and  double- 
locked  the  door  behmd  her,  thus  cutting  off 
the  most  slender  chance  of  escane.  In  the 
extremity  of  agony  he  shoutea  upon  his 
servants  and  allies—'  Stephen  and  St  Maur ! 
—Clement  and  Giles  1— I  bum  here  unaid- 
ed ! — ^To  the  rescue— to  the  rescue,  brave 
Btns-Gilbert,  valiant  De  Bracy— it  b  Fnmt. 
de-Bo!uf  who  calls !— It  is  your  master,  ye 
traitor  sguires  I— Your  aUy— your  brother 
in  arms,  ye  perjured  and  fiuthless  knightt ! 
— all  the  curses  due  to  traitors  upon  your 
recreant  heads,  do  you  abandon  me  to  perish 
thus  miserably  l^Thay  hear  me  not-^qr 
cannot  hear  me— my  voice  is  lost  in  the  dia  of 
battle— The  smoke  rolls  thicker  and  thicker 
—the  fire  has  caught  upon  the  floor  below— 
O  for  one  draught  of  the  air  of  heaven,  weie 
it  to  be  purchased  by  instant  aanihilatioB  V 
And  in  the  mad  pfarenzy  of  deapaff  the 
wretch  now  shouted  with  the  shouts  of  the 
fighters,  now  muttered  curses  on  himself,  on 
mankind,  and  on  Heaven  itselt— *  The  red 
fire  flashes  through  the  thick  smoke !'  he 
exdaimed ;  *  The  demon  marches  sgainit 
me  under  the  banner  of  his  own  element- 
Foul  spirit,  avdJ!— I  no  not  with  thee 
without  my  comrades— 401,  all  are  thine, 
that  garrison,  these  walls— Thinkest  thoot 
Fnmt-do-Boeuf  wiU  be  singled  out  to  0 
•lone  ?— No— the  infidel  Tempbr-^the  fi- 
centiooB  De  Bracy— .Ulrica,  the  foul  mur* 
thering  stnmmet— the  men  who  aided  my 
enterpriacs— the  dog  Saxons  and  aoewacd 
Jews,  who  are  my  prisoners— all,  all  shall 
attend  me— a  goodly  fellowship  as  ever  took 
the  downward  road— Ha,  ha,  ha  1'  and  he 
laughed  in  his  frenzy  till  the  vaulted  root 
mng  again.  *  Who  laughed  there  V  ez- 
chumed  Frant-de-Bfleuf,  in  altered  mood, 
for  the  noise  of  the  conflict  did  not  preveat 
the  echoes  of  his  own  frenxied  laughter  from 
returning  upon  his  ear—*  Who  lauf^ 
there  ?— Ulrica,  was  it  thou  ?— Speak,  witch, 
and  I  forsive  theo— for,  only  tnou  or  the 
fiend  of  hdl  himself  could  have  laughed  at 
such  a  moment    Avaunt— avaunt  !*— 

'*  But  it  were  impious  to  trace  any  far- 
ther the  picture  of  the  blasphemer  and  par- 
ricide*sdeath.bed.*' 

While  fiucli  are  the  sofibrings  of 
Front.de-fi(Buf  in  the  interior  of  the 


Iceqp,  UlricA  oat  dfanbed  to  the  bftttle^ 
nen^  there,  on  its  tammit,  to  await,  in 
a  wild  triumphant  bitternen  of  epiiit» 
the  iasue  of  her  deed.  "  Her  long 
dishevelled  grej'hair  flies  back  from 
her  uncoyercd  head,  and  the  ine- 
briating deliffht  of  gratified  yengeance 
oontends  in  her  eves  with  the  fire  of 
insanity  j"  and  she  sings  a  northern 
hTmn  of  death  and  slanghter«  than 
whiGh  nothing  in  the  whole  relics  of 
Konse  Minstrasy  is  more  terrific.  It 
18  perhaps  in  this  point  of  the  author's 
representation,  that  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  Saxon  and  Norman  race  is 
set  forth  with  the  highest  effect  of 
tragical  dignity.  This  is  the  last 
atansa  of  the  hymn. 

••An  most  perish! 

The  iword  aeaveth  the  hdmet ; 

The  strong  annour  is  pieroed  by  the  lance ; 

Pile  devoiirelh  the  dwelling  of  princes. 

Engines  break  down  the  fences  of  the  battle. 

An  nrast  pttish  t 

The  raee  of  Hengist  is  gone— 

The  name  of  Hona  is  no  more ! 

(Bniink  not  then  from  your  doom,  sons  of 

me  sword  I 
Let  your  blades  drink  bkMd  like  wine  s 
Feast  ye  b  the  banonet  of  daughter. 
By  the  light  of  the  bkang  halls! 
8Mig  be  your  iwords  wUle  yomr  blood  is 


And  ipaie  ndther  for  pity  nor  ftar. 
For  vengeance  hath  but  an  hoar ; 
Stnng  hale  itself  shaU  expire ! 
I  also  must  perish. 

The  Unming  flsmes  had  now  suimount* 
od  Ofeif  obstniction  and  rose  to  the  eren* 
ing  skies  one  huge  and  burning  beacon, 
seen  hx  and  wide  through  the  adjacent 
oountnr.  •  Tower  after  tower  crashed  down, 
with  biazfaig  nof  and  rafter ;  and  the  com- 
batants were  driven  from  the  court-yard. 
The  Tanqoiriied,  of  whom  very  few  re- 
mained, scattered  and  escaped  into  the 
neig^ibouring  wood.  The  victors,  assem- 
blii^  in  la^  bsnds,  gased  with  wonder, 
not  umniied  with  fear,  upon  the  flames,  in 
sHudi  their  own  ranks  and  arms  glanced 
dusky  red.  The  maniac  figure  of  the  Sax- 
oo  Uhica  was  for  a  long  time  visible  on 
the  loAy  stand  she  had  diosen,  tossing  her 
snns  abroad  with  wild  exultation,  as  if  she 
idgned  empress  of  the  conflagration  whidi 
she  had  raised.  At  length,  with  a  terrific 
cash,  the  whole  turret  gave  way,  and  she 
perished  in  the  flames  which  had  consumed 
nor  tynm.  An  awful  pause  of  horror  si- 
IcOQsd  each  murmur  of  the  armed  specta- 
tors, iriio,  for  the  space  of  several  minutes, 
stilled  not  a  finger,  save  to  sign  the  cross." 

Bat  the  interest  of  the  tale^  as  we 
have  said^  is  aU  with  Rebecca.  Her 
fierce  lover  has  lodged  her  safely  in 
the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe,  and 
]9oks  forward  to  (he  neiur  fulfihnentof 
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his  dcngD»— 'When  n  iuiei|«cted  iiip 
strument.  of  present  protection  firom  ' 
the  ffoilty  will  of  Bois-Guilbert  is 
raised  up  for  her  in  the  presence  of  the 
grand-master  of  the  Templars^  Lucas- 
de-Beaumanoir^  who  arrives  finom 
France  to  raise  contributions  for  the 
war  of  Palestinej  and  to  reform  abuses 
among  the  degenerate  and  luxurious 
brethren  of  his  order.  Beanmanoir 
is  a  character  drawn  with  great  truth 
and  skill,  and  admirably  contrasted 
with  thoee  among  whom  he  is  eaUed 
upon  to  mingle  ■  giave,  severe,  bigot** 
ed>  proad--bat  sincere,  earnest,  de« 
vout,  adhering  in  word  and  deed  to 
the  old  ascetic  observances  of  the 
Temple,  with  a  firm  and  sorrowful 
constancy,  which  produoea  a  very  per 
thetic  effect  We  wish  we  durst 
quote  some  of  the  descriptiona  of  his 
person,  or  some  part  of  his  eonverv^ 
tions  vnth  his  diraolute  brethren ;  Inst 
this  is  impossible.  The  circumstances 
of  a  young  and  beautifUl  female  being 
lodged  in  a  house  of  the  order,  by  a 
religious  knight  of  such  eminence  as 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  appears  to  this 
old  roan  to  be  a  scandal  of  the  deepest 
dye — and  the  Templar  is  preserved 
from  instant  punishment,  only  by  the 
suggestion,  ciudly  listened  to  by  his 
superstitious  superior,  that  witdicraft 
had  been  exerted  against  his  virtue  as 
well  as  womanly  beauty.  Rebecca,  IQ 
brief,  is  believed  to  be  a  sorceress,  and 
the  report  of  her  medical  skill  adds 
much  confirmatkn  to  the  absurd  bo* 
lief.  She  must  be  tried  for  her  inu^ 
ginary  crime;   and  unless   she   can 

Srove  her  innocence,  she  must  die  tile 
eath  of  the  faggot,  in  presence  of  the 
relentless  Beaumanoir.  While,  how- 
ever, she  is  yet  standing  before  this 
merciless  judse,  a  slip  of  paper  is  put 
into  her  hanos-— it  oomes  from  Bmsr 
Guilbert — and  in  obedience  to  its  sugh 
gestion,  the  damsel  demanda  leave  to 
defend  her  innocence  within  three  days 
by  a  champion.  It  had  been  the  in- 
tention of  Bois-Guilbert  himself  to  ap- 
pear in  disguise,  and  act  this  part  on 
the  day  of  trial  for  Rebecca  ^  but  this 
plan  is  broken  b^  the  grand-master, 
who  appoints  Bois-Guilbert  to  be  on 
that  day  the  champion,  not  of  Rcbe&* 
ca,  but  of  the  Temple-*-and  the  art* 
fVil  interference  of  some  other  brethren 
of  the  order  prevents  the  fiery  lover 
from  being  able  to  reftise  this  natefol 
part 

At  night,  nevertheless,  when  the 
preceptory  is  still,  the  Templar  gum 


tb  ilie  cbll  ofHeb<fcdf  nnd  ottii  5f  thd 
Ihoki  touching  icettte  in  tbe  MtbalH^ 
ife  th6  Interview  which  ttJkefc  placfc  tte* 
iween  them.  B^fbre  he  ^ttn,  thii 
^ite  ()f  ^e  dam«el  is  he^d  ^nging^ 
in  her  tolitude;  k  hytnfa  or  6rietit3 
ftnblhhity,  nnd  full  Alio  orfttoalegen^ 
tlene«§-^ih  which  the  dignity  of  het 
bid  tM  diQsen  hice  ih  bmiy  mi 
tnbiirnftdly  eohtruted  with  the  nre*> 
ient  {brfom  condittbh  bf  her  kindi^ 
Unti  hersar.  l%e  Temnkr  htrrstft  in 
vna  ^rb^  himselF  at  her  f^t^he  i& 
lirillihg,  ef  en  how  liler  alt  thai  haa 
piteed;  lb  aacHllce  er^ry  thing  for  het 
ftake;  so  she  but  reqaite  hu  lOve, 
tnd  hb  billing  to  tiLaire  the  fate  ithi^ 
lie  would  wilmily  render  degraded. 
'  «• «  J  weigh  not  tteti  evib,'  iaid  Rebeo- 
<4iK  kMd  16  Mfoke  ibt  wild  kDi|^t»  ytt 
-mpuXtf  detnibiutd  nnthcr  to  mdina  ui 


D|  nor  even  itigii  to  eitduite  it*  *  Be 
;#  maBi  bt  a  Christian  !  Jf  indeed  thy  £utb 
reoommeiidi  that  taacf  which  rather  your 
tDOguet  than  jour  acdons  pretend,  tare  n^e 
ftOm  this  dreadiid  death,  without  seeking 
Mqtdtal  which  would  thange  thy  magnani- 
ttt&y  h)tt>  b«ae  barter.' 
•■•Ko,  dannelt*  ttdd  the  prottd  Tern*. 

Sr  tptingiag  tt|p,  •  thou  ihalt  not  Au» 
lii  on  me*^  I  tenoonce  pment  fiunfe 
Attnvf  abibition»  I  naumnce  It  for  tby 
pkih  iu>d  wa  will  eMipe  in  company.  XJs» 
tan  to  me,  Rebecca,*  he  laid,  again  foften- 
jbigbis  Unw;  'England,  Europe,— it  not 
Ae  world.  There  are  spheres  &  whldi  we 
toav  act,  ample  enough  even  !br  my  am- 
bitkMk  We  wSn  go  to  ^csdne,  where 
-GabiidKi  Manniia  of  MOntserrat,  fa  my 
4Mind*-a  Mend  ftM  ai  myialf  from  die  d^ 
ling  mplea  which  Iktterour  Ine^bom  na^ 
eab-i^tfcea  with  Sdadia  will  we  le^ue 
Ottadvca,  than  endure  the  soom  of  tbe  bi- 
jgots  whcni  wa  Contemn— I  wiU  form  new 
Mths  to  greatness,*  he  continued,  again  tra- 
VeitinK  the  room  with  hasty  stiides— «  Eu- 
tnpe  ttall  bear  the  loud  step  of  him  die  has 
Wf«n  IWMik  her  adna  T—Nbt  ihe  ndlltotts 
WbttttiiercfWiidersaend  to  Haughter.  can 
itm  wkvA  lo  defend  Fakatine—not  the 
•ablaaof  the  tb^wandi  and  tentfaoiMnda 
of  Saricena  can  hew  their  way  ao  deep  inta 
mat  land  for  which  nations  are  atriving,  aa 
ffie.streng^  and  policy  of  me  and  Sioee 
nrsdireb,  who,  b  despite  of  yonder  old  bi* 
M,  Will  adhere  to  %e  in  good  ahd  evil— 
^Ibod  ahutbea  qneen,  Rebecca-Jon  Mount 
OftiiMllban  w«^teh  «he  dnwie  which  my 
will  girin  te  yws  and  I  wlU  ct«> 
boKdarindb«Cton  Ibr  a  ttepba." 


^  ^«rA,di<aolD»*  ana.Reb«wa;  •ancmtoty 
yiawn  of  the  nightp  whicfa«  ware  it  a  wak^ 
icaliCy»  a&cts  nae  not— enough  that  the 
power  i^hich  thou  mightest  acquire,  I  will 
narer  share ;  nor  hold  I  so  ligbt  of  cOUnby 
lir.YeMMtt  Afifa,  aa  to  tateeni  him  who  u 
Wm^^  btewr«m  tiai^  ijod  aiiitawi^ 


Aibobdiof  aia<liteirwlitfihaii  4 
•wotn  DMnbcr,  in  oifiaf  to  gm^  an  not 
ndy  paasioB  Ibr  tiia  daiq^ilBr  of  aao^bci 
peoploi  PutnotapficeonmydelirataBot) 
Sir  ffniriit^aea  not  a  deed  of  ganerosily-*. 
protect  die  oppressed  for  die  lake  of  cbaaWi 
and  not  for  a  seifiah  adrantue— Go  to  the 
throne  of  Ehgknd,  RichanTwill  Uaten  to 
my  apiteal  fn&  theie  cmd  mem 

"^^  Never,  Rebeccai^  said  the  Template 
fiatbdy.  •  If  1  rMMmCb  my  Ordi»«  fitr 
thea  alane  wiR  I  fanonnoe  iu*.Anliiliaa 
ahall  fWaHB  mina»if  thod  leCoab  tby  lava; 
,1  win  not  be  fioaled  on  aU  hands.  ■■■iStoop 
XDf  crest  to  Richard  ?— aak  a  boon  of  that 
bout  of  pride  lU-Never,  Rebecca,  will  I 
place  the  Order  of  the  Temple  at  his  fee 
m  my  person.  I  may  foraake  the  Olrder, 
I  never  will  degrade  or  baoray  it* 

••  •  Now  God  be  gmtiona  to  mOi*  laid 
Rebecca,  *  for  the  succour  of  ibmi  ia  wcO 
nighhopelaHl* 

'•  >  It  is  yidead,' aaid  dia  Templar  I  •«  A* 
proud  aa  tnoo  art|  thou  baa  in  aa  found 
thy  match«  If  1  enter  tba  Rata  with  nw 
in  reat,  think  not  any  bumap  coai^ 
alLpiavapt'Si^  putting  forth  my 
atrength ;  and  think  than  npon  thine  own 
fata  to  die  die  diaadfid  death  of  Ihf  wont 
of  criminals  .to  be  oonsumad  upon  a  blax- 
ing  pilar  .dimeiaadtotha  alaman|i  of  which 
our  strange  mnna  aia  ao  myatkaBy  aoinpok 
aed^not  a  rebana  hfl  of  that  giaaera| 
Dramai  from  wfaion  we  oonld  aay  this  lived 
and  moved  I— Rebecca,  it  is  not  in  woman 
to  susuua  this  prospacU-thau  wilt  yidd  to 
my  anit.* 

'• « Bois-GuUbarti'  answered  tbeJcwaiBi 
*  thou  knowest  not  the  baaii  of  wontanb 
or  bast  only  ooUTfraed  with  ^loaa  who  are 
lost  to  bar  best  feebly  I  toU  lliea»  psottd 
Temphtf ,  Uiai  not  in  diy  ilerceat  batdal 
bast  thou  di^Uyad  more  of  Uiy  vaunted 
oeuraga,  than  naa  been  shown  hy  wamaa 
when  called  upon  to  aufe  by  afictioa  w 
jdu^  I  am  aaysalf  a  woman,  tandeiiy  wa* 
^ured,  natoially  foadid  of  danger*  and  inn 

gdent  of  pain— yat»  whan  wa  4nter  these 
tal]ista»  thouto  l^htand  I  toaudfaiw  I 
Ud  the  anong  aasuraace  arithin  ma,  mat 
ay  cooiaga  shall  aouot  higher  than  diinsk 
Paiwwall — I  wasto  no  mora  worda  on  thaat 
the  time  thatiamaina  OB  aarth  to  thadaofh- 
tar  of  Jacob  muat  be  odicrwiae  spant-^-sha 
auit  seek  the  Comfortei^  who  on^  hide 
bis  foca  ftom  hia  paople^  but  who  ever 
^^ana  his  ear  to  the  cry  of  those  who  aeek 
bnn  in  aineaaty  and  in  truth*' 

*« '  We  part  then  thua,'  saU  the  Tsoh 
plar,  after  m  short  pauaei  *  would  to  Hea- 
ven diat  we  had  aever  met,  or  Chat  thou 
badst  been  noble  in  birth,  and  Christian  in 
foith  !<— Nay«  by  Heaven. I  when  I  gaze  on 
tliea,  and  think  when  and  how  we  are  next 
to  meet,  I  could  even  wish  mysdf  one  of 
thme  own  depaded  nadon ;  my  hand  con* 
▼ersant  with  ugots  and  shekels,  instead  of 
Ifpear  and  shield;  my  head  bent  down  before 
endi  pet^  noble,  and  my  ha^  only  terrible 
1^  tbi  ibivcnng  and  bannupt  dabtor^'thw 
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Ilntflt 

liie,  and  to  CMStM  1 

blifVfaitliydMlbi' 

•••  TiMmiMt 


tiM  ftuMafaaral  mat 


bMom  attboB  faMt  spoken  me^  untaugltt. 


tfai  Je»«' aid  Eft.    empty  fools 


hkdm,  ^  tstfieMisscailonof  snafibs  tlMQ 
ittt  has  itiado  hifii.  Hsi(vti».iBiieliBadih«i 
I  bli  aMntty;  Init  indilalnr  hta 
I  to  Itim  tfai  odfy  RMd  t»  powsfc  Md 
16  flifliiCHMy  whkfa  oppMssiMi  hii  IsA  mi. 
boned.  Retd  the  aodait  historr  of  tke 
people  of  (kd*  «ad  idl  mat  if  those,  by 
Whom  Jehonkh  monght  lafifatninrvtU  anoiig 
^  iiAtkttBf  iftn  then  a  peoote  of  misioe 
and  of  unireis !— And  know,  pmnd  kidpht, 
•i  nluHbst  nkiiMB  tm^ngn  iis»  to  w&ch 
yMf  boSfltcdnorttMiM  nobili^*  is  as  tlie 
jgoufd  eonipaNd  ivitk  the  cedai^..Ba^lcs  that 
ASoefld  far  baek  to  these  high  tfanes«  i^hbq 
ttePiiine  Pitsenea  shook  the  mefty*s6at 
Between  tho-ehenMniv  and  iritieh  deiife 
ttsir  MloMhnir  fiOm  no  earthly  piincoi  but 
IVete  the  awi^  ^iee,  which  bade  their  A- 
theis  be  Dearest  of  tfie  oobgRgatioti  es  the 
tMoB-'.Siioh  irers  the  prinoes  of  the  house 
of  Jacob.* 

^  *  Rebeees*s  ocdour  mes  as  she  boasted 
tiioMitlNitglorftceafhef  niee«  MitAdsdas 
ahe  added*  with  a  sigb,  *  8ueh  were  the 
-princes  ef  Judah,  now  such  no  mors  I — 
Thoy  are  tiasnoled  down  like  the  shorn 
glass,  aodmixBa  with  the  mire  of  the  ways. 
Yet  are  there  those  among  them  who  shame 
noioodi  high  descent,  aod  of  such  shall  be  the 
danghter  of  lasac  Uie  son  of  Adonikam  !*- 
Faxewell  !^I  envy  not  thy  blood-won-ho- 
notus — i  envy  not  thy  bBrbaxous  descent 
Rom  northern  heauien^^I  envy  thco  not 
thy  faith,  Which  Is  ever  hi  thy  mouth,  but 
never  in  thy  heart  nor  in  thy  practice.* 

^  «  There  isn  spell  on  me«  by  Heaven  V 
wuA  Beis.Xkdlbert.  •  I  well  nigh  think 
yen  besotted  skeleton  spoke  truth,  and  that 
the  relnctsnce  with  whuh  1  part  from  ihee» 
hath  something  in  it  more  than  is  naturid.— 
Fsir  creature  !*  he  said,  approaching  near 
her,  but  with  great  respect,—*  so  young, 
ao  beatttifU»  eo  ftariess  of  death  I  and  yet 
ANxned  to  dio,  end  with  infiuny  and  agony. 
Who  would  net  Weqiibr  thee?  The  teer, 
that  baa  beeu  a  elrancer  to  thcee  ey»J4s 
§$t  tw^otf  yean*  moistens  them  as  I  gaze 
«n  thee.  But  it  must  be— nothing  may  now 
aave  thy  U^  Thou  and  I  are  but  theblind 
instruments  of  some  irresistible  fktalirr,  that 
hurries  us  along,  like  goodly  vessels  driving 
befbrs  the  storm,  which  are  dadied  agslnst 
"caeh  ether,  and  so  perish.  Forgive  me«  than, 
nnd  letusnart,atlsast,as  Ibendsi^  I 
have  assailed  thv  resolutioo  in  vain,  and 
mhie  own  is  ized  as  the  adamantine  decrees 

**  *  Thus,*  said  Rebecca,  *  do  men  throw 
cm  fate  the  issue  of  their  own  wild  passions. 
But  I  do  forgive  thee,  Bois-Guilbert,  though 
the  author  of  my  early  death.  There  are 
noble  thfaigs  which  cross  ortr  thy  powerful 
mind ;  but  it  is  d\e  garden  of  the  slosgard, 
and  the  weeds  have  ruriied  np,  and  eon- 
epired  m  ehoik  the  ftir  and  wholesome  blo»i 


itotsmsd  h  ■  and  nwrod,"thas,  anddsia^dmal  c 
and  crafty  bigots,  I  have  reteiii. 
ed  the  pre-eminent  fortitnde  that  jdaces  me 
abofetnetn.  1  hate  been  a  cbild  of  battle, 
ftoih  my  youth  upward ;  high,  in  my  vibwa, 
steady  and  inflexible  In  pursuing  them. 
Sueh  must  I  rsmam«-*pcoud,  irifleiiftle» 
and  mtehanging;  and  of  diis  the  wsdd 
shall  have  pniotV  But  thou  Ibxgivast  me, 
Rebecca?' 

**  *  Ae  freely  as  ever  victimfoqgete  her 
esecttdonen* 

k*  •  Farewell,  then,'  said  ihe  Tempfair, 
and  left  die  epartment. 

The  appointed  day  mriree^  and  no 
eucoour  has  yet  beeii  heftrd  (vf  for  the 
beautiftil  Jewess.  The  liets  are  pre- 
pared  for  the  combat,  on  whose  issue 
lier  fate  depends — hut  hour  follows 
hour  In  silunce;  and  the  immenae 
multitude  assemUed  are  at  length  con- 
vinced  that  no  Christian  kn^bt  has 
deemed  the  quarrel  of  an^unbelieTiiig 
maiden  fit  oceasion  fbr  the  exhibition 
of  his  valour.  Bnt  Isaac,  the  old  fit- 
ther  of  ftebecca,  has  had  intelligettoe 
of  his  daughter's  situation ;  and  hia 
endeavours  to  secure  her  a  champion 
have  not  been  unavailing.  The  sha- 
dows are  beginning  to  fall  fh>m  west 
eastwand^  the  signal  that  the  time  «f 
ta^ying  was  near  ito  chwe.  Rebeeea,. 
jn  this  the  hour  of  hdt  extremity, 
"  folds  her  arms^  and  looking  np  to- 
wards Heaven,  seems  to  expect  that 
aid  from  above  which  she  can  scarce 
promiee  herself  from  man."  'fiois- 
Guilbert  approaches  her,  and  whispers 
once  more  in  her  ear»  tliat  if  she  will 

Spring  on  his  cduner  behind  him  and 
y,  sdl  may  yet  be  well;  but  the 
maiden  turns  her  from  the  Tempter, 
and  prepares  to  die.  At  this  moment 
[  the  sound  of  a  horn  is  heard— a  knight 
rides  full  speed  into  the  lists,  and  de- 
mands to  combat  on  the  side  of  the 
.Jewess* 

**  «  The  stionger  must  first  show,'  said 
-MalvoiBin»  *  that  he  iejood  Knight,  .and  of 
honourable  lineage*  The  Ttmpt  sendetk 
not  forth  bee  champions  against  namelcsa 

**  *  My  name,*  said  die  Knight^  ndsittg 
his  hchnet,  '  is  better  known,  my  lineage 
more  pure,  Malvoisin,  than  dune  own*  i 
am  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe.! 

••  « I  will  not  fight  with  thee,*  said  the 
.Templar,  in  a  cfaaoigad  and  hollow  voice. 

*  Git  diy  wounds  healed,  purvey  thee  a 
•beixer  bone,  and  it  may  be  I  will  hold  it 
worth  my  while  m  scourge  out  of  thee  diis 
boyish  spirit  of  bravada* 

f*  *  Ha !  jnend  Templar,!  sai4  Itanboc^ 

•  hast  thou  forgotten  that  twice  didst  thou. 


9tO  Ivanhoe. 

ftU  befote  tblt  laace  ?  Ronanber  die  liitf 
at  Ac(»«-Kmeinber  the  Punge  of  Anst  At 
Ashby— «enieiiAer  thy  proud  vaunt  in  the 
hallt  of  Rotherwood,  and  the  guge  of  your 
gold  cham  againit  my  idiquaiy,  that  thou 
wottldst  do  battle  with  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe, 
and  leeover  the  honour  thou  hadit  loet  1  By 
Chat  idiquaiT,  and  the  holy  nl^ue  it  oon- 
tawft  I  will  proclaim'  thee«  Templar»  a 
oAward  in  every  court  in  Eufopen  in  ereiy 
~  r  of  thine  Order— umeH  thou  do 


\  fiurther  deUy.' 

'*  Boia-Guilbert  turned  hii 
ineiolutely  towaidi  Rebecca,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, looking  fiercely  at  Ivanhoe,  *  Dog 
of  a  Saxon  !  take  thy  lance,  and  preparefor 
the  death  thou  hast  drawn  upon  toee  f  * 

•*  '  Does  the  Grand  Master  allow  me  the 
combat  ?*  said  Ivanhoe. 

**  <  I  mav  not  deny  what  3rou  have  chal- 
lenged,* said  the  Grand  Master,  *  poviding 
the  maiden  accepts  thee  as  her  champion* 
Yet  I  would  thou  were  in  better  pUgbt  to 
do  battle.  An  enemy  of  our  Oraer  hast 
thou  ever  been,  yet  would  I  hava  thee  ho- 
nourably met  widi.* 

*«  ■  Thus— thus  as  I  am,  and  nototherwise,* 
■aid  Ivanhoe ;  *  it  is  the  judgment  of  God 
—to  his  keaing  I  commend  himself.— Re* 
beoca,*  s^  ne,  riding  up  to  the  fiital  chair, 
*  doest  thou  accept  of  me  for  thy  champion  V 

«•  •  I  do,'  she  said—*  I  do,^  fluttered  by 
an  emotion  which  the  fear  of  death  had 
been  unable  to  produce,  *  I  do  aorept  thee 
aa  the  champion  whom  Heaven  hatb  sent 
me.  Yet,  no  no— thy  wounds  are  un- 
cuied.— Meet  not  that  proud  man  why 
■houldst  thou  perish  also  ?' 

**  But  Ivanhoe  was  already  at  his  post, 
and  had  closed  his  visor,  and  aasumeo  his 
lancr*  Bois-Guilbert  did  the  same;  and 
his  eK|uire  remarked,  as  he  dasped  his  visor, 
thaitfais  face,  which  had,  notwithstandiiw 
the  variety  of  emotions  by  which  he  had 
been  agitated,  continued  auring  the  whole 
morning  of  an  ashy  paleness,  was  now  ba- 
come  suddenly  veiy  much  flushed. 

*'  The  herald,  then,  speing  each  cham* 
pion  ip  his  place,  uplifted  his  voice,  repeat- 
ug  ^hiice-— Fat/««  vot  devoirt,  preux  cht- 
uMcTM,  After  the  third  cry,  he  withdrew 
to  one  side  of  the  lists,  and  a^ain  proclaim- 
ed, that  none,  on  peril  of  mstant  death, 
should  dare,  by  word,  cry,  or  action,  to  in- 
terfere with  or  disturb  this  fair  fidd  of  com- 
bat The  Grand  Master,  who  held  in  his 
hand  the  gage  of  battle,  Rebecca's  glove, 
now  threw  it  into  the  lists,  and  pronounced 
the  fetal  signal  words,  Laiuez  aUer, 

**  The  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  knights 
char^  each  other  in  full  career.  The 
weaned  horse  of  Ivanhoe,  and  its  no  less 
exhausted  rider,  went  down,  as  all  had  ex- 
pected, before  the  well  aimed  lance  and  vi- 
gorous steed  of  the  Templar.  This  issue  of 
die  combat  all  had  enected ;  but  althou^ 
the  spear  of  Ivanhoe  <ud  but,  in  comparison, 
fouch  the  shield  of  Bois-Guilbert,  that 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  who 


[Dee. 

it»  nded  in  lua  «ddk»  kat  ha 
■tiinqM,  and  f dl  in  the  lists. 

'*  Ivanhoe,  extricating  himsdf  from  bii 
nBen  hone,  waa  soon  on  root,  hastftung  to 
mend  his  fbrtnne  with  his  sword ;  bot  his 
antagoniat  arose  not.  Wilfiid,  phuJQg  his 
foot  on  his  breast,  and  the  swora^s  point  lo 
his  throat,  oommanded  him  to  yidd  him,  or 
die  on  the  spot.  Bois-Guilbert  returned  no 
answer. 

'« •  Slay  him  not.  Sir  Kni^t,'  cried  the 
Grand  Master,  '  unahrivcn  and  onabaolved 
—kill  not  body  and  souL  We  allow  him 
vaufpiished.' 

*'  He  descended  into  the  lists,  and  com- 
manded them  to  unhehn  the  conquered 
champion.  Hisqres  were  closed  the  dad^ 
red  flush  was  still  on  his  brow.  As  they 
'looked  on  him  in  astonishment,  the  eyes 
opened— but  they  wcte  fixed  and  glased. 
The  flush  passed  from  his  brow,  and  gave 
way  to  the  pallid  hue  of  death.  Unscattied 
b^  the  lance  of  his  enemy,  he  had  died  a 
victim  to  the  violence  of  ms  own  contend- 
ing passions. 

M  «  This  is  indeed  the  jud|[ment  of  God,' 
aaid  the  Grand  Master,  lookiBg  upwards— 
*  Fiatvoitrntoiiuar** 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Boia- 
Gttilbert,  King  Richard  aniTea  at 
the  preceptory — fbr  he  too  has  heard 
of  the  danger  of  Rebecca,  aud 
believing  Ivanhoe  to  be  still  diaa- 
bled  by  hla  wounds,  has  come  him- 
self to  reak  a  spear  in  her  cause. 
Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  royal  iff- 
rival,  and  amidst  the  still  greater  tu- 
mult of  her  own  emotions,  the  maiden 
prajTS  her  father  to  remove  he^— fbr 
she  is  afraid  of  many  things — most  of 
all,  she  is  afVaid  that  she  might  say 
too  much  were  she  to  trust  herself  to 
speak-  with  her  deliverer. 

On  his  wav  to  Templestowe,  King 
Richard  has  been  beset  by  a  party  of 
assassins — the  Instruments  of  nia  bro- 
ther's meanness— and  has  escaped  from 
them  chiefly  by  means  of  Robin  Hood 
and  his  archers,  who  happened  to  be 
near  them  in  the  wood.    It  is  attend- 

H  these  outlaws  as  his  body- 
that  Coeur  de  Lion  re-assumes 
te  and  title  of  his  birth-right ; 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  is  to  reward 
his  faithfril  friend  and  follower,  Ivan- 
hoe, by  restoring  him  to  the  good 
graces  of  his  fkther,  and  celebrating 
his  marriage  with  the  Liady  Rowena. 
But  we  cannot  enter  upon  the  minor 
parts  of  the  Romance — ^The  eye  of  the 
reader  still  follows  Rebacca. 

**  It  was  u{x>n  the  second  morning  after 
this  happy  bridal,  that  the  Lady  Rowena 
was  made  acquainted  by  her  oand-maid 
ElgithSf  that  a  damsd  desired  admjwn  tQ 
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hnmieiiM^  and  solicited  that  thdr  fadey 
might  be  without  witnesi.  Rowena  woa- 
dcred,  hesitated,  became  carious,  and  ended 
by  oonunanding  the  damsel  to  be  admitted, 
aod  her  attendanto  to  withdraw. 

*'  She  emend— 4t  noble  and  commanding 
figure,  the  long  white  veil  in  which  she  was 
ahrouded,  ovc»hadowing  rather  than  con- 
oeafing  the  degan<ie  and  majesty  of  her 
shape.  Her  demeanour  was  that  of  respect, 
unmingled  by  the  least  shade  cither  f:^  fear, 
or  of  a  wish  to  propitiate  &vour.  Rowena 
was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  the  daims, 
and  attend  to  the  feelings  of  others.  She 
arose,  and  would  have  conducted  the  lovely 
stranger  to  a  seat,  but  she  looked  at  Elgi- 
tfaa,  and  agahi  intimated  a  wish  to  (Us- 
oouite  with  the  Lady  Rowena  alone.  £1- 
githa  had  no  sooner  retired  with  unwilling 
stqM^  than,  to  the  surprise  of  the  i^dy  of 
Ivanhoe,  her  fair  visitant  kneeled  on  one 
knee,  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead, 
and  bending  her  head  to  the  ground,  in 
spite  of  Rowena*s  resistance,  kissed  the  em- 
bnndered  hem  of  her  tunic. 

**  •  What  means  this  ?  *  said  the  sur- 
prised  bride ;  '  or  why  do  you  oftr  to  me 
a  deference  so  unusual  ?' 

**  *  Because  to  you,  Lady  of  Ivanhoe,* 
sud  Rebecca,  rising  up  and  resuming  the 
usoal  quiet  dignity  of  her  manner,  *  1  may 
lawfully  and  without  rebuke  pay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  Wilfrid  of 
Ivanhoe.  I  am— forgive  the  boldness  whidi 
has  offered  to  you  die  homage  of  my  coun- 
try— -I  am  the  unhappy  Jewess,  for  whom 
your  husband  hazarded  his  Ufa  against  such 
ftsrfnl  odds  in  the  tilt-yard  of  Temple* 


"  •  Damsel,*  said  Rowena ;  •  Wilfrid  of 
Ivanhoe  on  that  day  rendered  back  but  in 
sli^t  measure  your  unceasing  charity  to- 
wards him  in  his  wounds  and  misfortunes. 
Speak,  is  there  aught  remains  in  which  be 
and  I  can  serve  thee  V 

**  *  Nothing,  said  Rebecca,  calmly,  *  un- 
less yon  will  transmit  to  him  my  grateiul 
liucwelL* 

** '  You  leave  England,  then,'  said  Row- 
ena,  scarce  recovering  the  surpiise  of  this 
extraordinary  visit 

**  *  I  leave  it,  lady,  ere  this  moon  a^n 
changes.  My  fiither  hath  a  brother  high 
in  fiivoar  with  Mohammed  Boabdil,  King 
of  GrenadaF^thither  we  go,  secuse  of  peaoe 
and  protection,  for  the  payment  of  such 
ransom  as  the  Moslem  exact  from  our  peo- 
ple. 

«•  *  And  are'  you  not  then  as  well  pro- 
tected in  EngUnd  V  said  Rebecca.  •  My 
husband  has  favour  with  the  King— 4he 
King  himself  is  just  and  generous.* 

^  *  Lady,'  said  Rebecca,  *  1  doubt  it 
not— but  the  people  of  England  are  a  fierce 
race,  quarrelhng  ever  with  their  neighbours 
or  among  themselves,  and  ready  to  plunge 
the  swoid  into  the  bowels  of  each  other. 
Such  is  no  safe  abocle  for  the  children  of 
my    people.       Ephraim   is   an   heartless 


dove— Isnchar  aa  ofer-labtxind  dradgs« 
which  stoops  between  two  burthens.  Nal 
in  a  land  of  war  and  blood,  surrounded 
by  hostile  neighbours,  and  distracted  by 
internal  factions,  can  Israel  hope  to  rest 
during  her  wandering' 

**  *  But  you,  maiden,'  said  Rowena— 
•  YOU  surely  can  have  nothing  to  fear.  She 
wno  nursed  the  sick-bed  of  Ivanhoe,*  she 
continued,  rising  with  entfmriwsm  *  she 
can  have  nothing  to  fear  in  Bnglsdid,  where 
Saxon  and  Noiman  will  oontend  who  shall 
most  do  her  honour.* 

«•  •  Thy  speech  is  fair,  lady,'  said  Re. 
becca,  *  and  thy  purpose  fairer ;  but  it  may 
not  be-^there  is  a  gulph  betwixt  us.  Our 
breeding,  our  faith,  alike  forbid  either  lo 
pass  over  it.  Farewell— yet,  e'er  I  go,  in- 
dulge me  one  request  The  bridal-veil 
hangs  over  thy  face ;  raise  it,  and  let  me 
see  the  features  of  which  fame  speaks  so 
highly.* 

**  *  They  are  scarce  worthy  of  bemg  look- 
ed  upon,*  said  Rowena ;  *  but,  expectmg, 
the  same  fiom  my  visitant,  I  remove  the 
veiL' 

.**  She  took  it  off  accordingly,  and  partly 
from  the  consciousness  of  beauty,  pax§y  tnxa 
bashfolness,  she  blushed  so  intensely,  that 
cheek,  brow,  neck,  and  bosom,  were  suf- 
fused with  crimson.  Rebecca  blushed  also, 
but  it  was  a  momentary  feeling ;  and,  mas- 
tered by  higher  emotions,  past  slowly  from 
her  features  like  the  crimson  cloud,  which 
changes  colour  when  the  sun  sinks  beneath 
the  horizon. 

**  *  Lady,*  she  said,  '<  the  countenance 
you  have  deigned  to  shew  me  will  long 
dweU  in  my  lemembrance.  There  reigns 
in  it  gentleness  and  goodness ;  and  if  a  tinge 
of  the  world*s  pride  or  vanities  may  mix 
with  an  expression  so  lovely,  how  may  we 
chide  that  which  is  of  earth  fi»  bearing  some 
colour  of  its  orimnal  ?  Long,  k>ng  will  I 
remember  your  features,  and  bless£od  that 
I  leave  my  noble  delivertr  united  with'^— 

**  She  stopped  short— her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  She  hastily  wiped  them,  and  an- 
swered to  the  anxious  enquiries  of  Rowen» 
— *  I  am  well,  lady — well.  But  my  heart 
swells  when  I  think  of  Torquilistone  and 
the  lists  of  Templestowe.— Farewell.  One, 
the  roost  trifling  part  of  my  duty,  remains 
undischarged.  Accept  tius  casket— startle 
not  at  its  contents.' 

**  Rowena  opened  the  small  silver-chased 
casket,  and  perceived  a  carcanet,  or  neck- 
lace, with  ear-jewds,  of  diamonds,  whidi 
were  visibly  of  immense  value. 

•*  •  It  is  impossible,'  she  said,  tendering 
back  the  casket  "  I  dare  not  accept  a  gin 
of  such  consequence.'    - 

*•  «  Yet  keep  it,  lady,*  returned  Rebecca 
— *  You  have  power,^  rank,  command,  in- 
fluence ;  we  have  wealth,  the  source  both  ^ 
of  our  strength  and  weakness ;  the  value  of 
these  toys,  ten  times  multiplied,  would  not 
influence  half  so  much  as  your  sUshtest 
wtdu    To  you,  therefore,  the  gift  is  of  little 
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tiOue— «nd  tome«  what  I  wit  inlh  it  «r 
much  leas.  I^et  me  tiot  ifatok  you  deem  sb 
Wfctehcdly  ill  of  my  BatkNi  m  yoor  eom- 
moot  believe.  Think  ye  UuU  I  pif  le  these 
eparkling  flngmeiits  of  sioAe  above  ray  B- 
berty?  or  dut  my  father  values  them  in 
comparison  to  the  nonour  of  faisotily  child  P 
Accept  them,  lady— to  me  they  are  value- 
less.    I  #411  never  wear  jewels  more.* 

^* «  You  are  ifaeu  unhappy/  said  Rowena, 
sinidE  with  the  manner  m  which  Rebecca 
uttered  the  last  words.  •  O,  remain  wMi 
us — the  counsel  of  holy  men  will  wean  voa 
fltan  your  unhappy  kw,  and  I  will  be  a 
Sister  to  you.* 

**  *  No,  lady/  answered  Rebecca,  the  same 
calm  melancholy  reigning*  in  her  soft  voice 
«Ad  beautiful  features—*  that  may  not  be. 
I  may  not  diange  ^e  ibith  of  my  ikthers 
Sfce  a  garment  unsuited  to  the  climate  in 
mHA  I  seek  to  dwelt,  and  unhappy,  lady, 
I  will  not  be.  He,  m  whom  I  dedicate  m^ 
ibtui*  lilb,  will  be  my  comforter,  if  I  do  His 
•  wilL* 

**  *  Have  you  Ihen  convents,  to  one  of 
which  you  mean  to  retire  ?*  asked  Rowena. 
•lady,  said  the  Jewess;  *  but 
Jour  people,  since  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham downward,  have  been  women  who 
have  devoted  their  thou^ts  to  Heaven, 
and  their  actions  to  woila  of  kindness  to 
men,  tending  the  rick,  feeding  the  hnngij, 
and  leHeving  ^e  dtstressed.  Among  ttese 
irill  Rebecca  be  numbered.  Say  this  Id 
Ay  lord,  should  he  enquire  after  the  fate 
of  her  whose  life  he  saved.* 

■fheie  was  all  Invduntaiy  tremor  in  Re- 
liecca's  voice,  and  a  tendeness  of  accent, 
which  perhaps  bettmyed  more  than  she 
^ould  wilSii^y  have  fxpressed.  She  has- 
tened to  bid  Rowena  adieu. 

•*  *  Farewell,'  she  said.  *  May  He,  who 
made  both  Jew  and  Christian,  sliower  down 
on  you  his  choicest  Uessings  I  The  bark 
that  wifts  us  hence  will  be  under  weigh 
e*er  we  can  reach  the  poit.*  ** 

Such  is  the  main  thread  of  the  story 
of  Ivanhoe.  It  is  intenningled  with 
ma9y  beautif\il  accompaniments  both 
of  a  serious  and  a  Intucrous  nature — 
woven  with  it  and  each  other  some- 
what afler  the  wild  phantastic  manner 
of  Arioato^-all  admirable  in  tham- 
selves^  but  for  the  preaent  forbidden 
ground  to  ua.  The  style  in  which 
'^e  adventures  6f  so  many  difivrent 
individuals  ore  all  brought  down  to« 
gether  wri  passu,  may  apnear  to  n^any 
>tt  a  im^—£or  ii)  these  days  all  readr 
ers  have  formed  a  ^ta  for  having 
their  jfedinga  excitei  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner.  And  for  thia  pur- 
pose^ it  is  necessary  that  their  atten- 
tion and  interest  should  throughout 
be  directed  and  attached  to  one  predo- 
minating hero.  But  the  style  we 
think  has,  in  thia  instance,  been  wise- 
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\f  chosen,  fbr  nothing  fouM  have 
gWen  the  reader  so  powerftiUy  the 
idea  of  a  period  fUl  of  bustle  and  tu- 
mult— wlirein  tjie  interest  depended 
80  much  upon  ogllisiona  of  external 
atreogth,  and  tha  diswray  of  oonlliatr 
ing  paaaiona. 

One  word  only  before  we  cioati 
concerning  the  humorous  parts  of  thia 
novel,  in  whiA  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
— our  author  has  followed  a  new  mode 
of  composition.  Xot  being  able,  as  iu 
former  instances,  to  paint  ftom  existing 
nature,  and  to  deligj^t  the  raader  wita 
a  faidiibl  delineatioti  of  vl^t  was,  in 
some  mcasare,  already  known  to  him, 
be  is  obliged  more  iVeqUMtlv  to  naort 
to  a  play  of  ftncy  in  hia  humorous 
dialogue,  which  generally  flows  in  a 
truly  jovial  and  fVee-hearted  Style, 
wprthy  of  merry  England*  Nor  is 
the  flagon  or  the  pasty  oi}  any  oo- 
eaaion  spared ;  for  oUierwifle  it  would 
be  diffioih  to  conceive  how  hia  alal- 
wart  fViars,  archera,  and  other  afala- 
bodied  characters,  could  go  through 
the  ihtigues  ascribed  to  them,  or  sus- 
tain such  a  genial  vein  of  ple*- 
santnesa  on  ajl  occasions — in  the 
midst  of  the  knocks  and  blows  whicii 
are  throughout  the  tale  diatiibutad  op 
all  hands,  with  an  fin^ish  fUlncsi 
both  aa  to  qudity  and  quantitv.  Thta 
mixture  of  cnfib  and  good  ^aer,  ao 
characteristic  of  the  age,  seems  to  have 
kept  up  their  animal  spirits,  and  ren- 
dered them  fit  to  move  l^htly  and 
hai^ilv  in  that  stormy  sphere  of  ac- 
tion where  force  was  law. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  no  doubt 
diis  Bomanoe  will  be  in  die  higheat 
degree  popular  here,  bat  stiU  mora  ao 
in  England.  Surely  the  hearta  of  our 
neighbours  will  rejoice  within  them, 
when  they  find  that  then-  own  ancient 
manners  are  about  to  be  embalmed,  aa 
we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  in  maiiy 
succeeding  novels  by  the  same  mas- 
terly hand,  which  hiaa  already  confer- 
red servicea  in  that  aoK  aa  ineatimabfe 
upon  ua. 

Aa  we  hinted  at  the  beginninr  of 
this  paper,  we  should  not  be  surmriaed 
to  And  thejgenerality  of  readers  disap- 
pointed a  little  at  first ;  but  their  eyes 
will  soon  become  accustomed  to  the 
new  and  beautiAil  light  tlinrngh  whicfa 
the  fiice  of  N  a  tube  ia  now  aubmitted 
to  them,  and  confeas  that]!lm  great 
Magician  baa  not  diminished  the 
power  of  his  spell  by  extending  his 
circle. 
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A.  D.  1090. 

-  Charaeier  and  Aneedotet  of  Malcolm, 

J^i^  ^S  Scotland. 

Am  we  have  made  mention  of  king 
Malcolm,  I  shall  take  upon  me  to 
flbeWy  in  few  woids^  with  what  tem- 
per and  moderatbn  he  was  gifted. 
Having  learned  finom  an  informer  that 
one  of  his  {ndncipal  nobles  had  con- 
spired with  the  enemy  for  his  death, 
lie  ordered  the  accuser  to  keep  silence, 
and  waited  quietly  till  the  coming  of 

-  the  traitor,  who  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  absent.  As  soon  as  he  appeared 
again  at  court,  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous retinue,  to  execute  his  treasonable 
nurpose,  the  king  issued  orders  to  his 
huntsmen  to  be  ready  vrith  their  dogs 
before  dawn,  and,  as  soon  as  the  morn- 

.  ing  broke,  he  called  all  his  nobles  and 
retainers  round  him  for  the  chase. 
When  they  reached  a  certain  wide 
plain,  surrounded  by  a  very  thick  wood 
like  a  girdle^  he  kept  the  treacherous 
lord  by  Ids  side,  and,  while  all  the  rest 
.  were  eagerly  pursuing  the  game,  re- 
•  jnained  with  him  alone.  Then,  when 
no  other  person  was  in  sigh^,  ^e  king 
stopped  short,  and  looking  back  upon 
the  traitor,  who  was  behind  him,  said, 
'^  Lo !  here  am  I  now,  and  thou  with 
me;  we  are  alone — we  are  equally 
armed  and  equally  mounted ;  there  is 
nobody  that  can  see  or  hear  us,  or 
bring  assistance  to  either  of  us ;  if, 
ther^ore,  the  .courage  be  in  thee,  if 
thou  be  stout  enough  and  bold  enough, 
perfonn  that  which  thou  hast  propos- 
ed to  do,  execute  for  mv  enemies  and 
thy  confederates  that  which  thou  hast 
promised.  If  it  be  thy  mind  to  slay 
me,  when  canst  thou  do  it  more  fairly 
—when  more  privately — when  more 
-  manfully  ?  Hast  thou  prepared  poi- 
son? Leave  that  to  women.  Dost 
thou  lie  in  wait  for  me  in  my  bed  ? 
That  an  adultress  might  do.  Didst 
,  thou  ordain  to  lie  in  ambush  and  at- 
.  tack  roe  with  the  sword  ?  No  man 
doubts  that  this  is  rather  the  office  of 
an  assassin  than  of  a  soldier.  Come 
on  then  J  body  to  body — act  the  part 
of  a  man  and  of  a  warrior,  so  that  thy 
treason  may  at  least  be  without  base- 
ness, although  it  cannot  be  without 
Vol.  VI. 


perfidy."  When  the  knight  heard 
these  words,  being  struck  as  by  a  thun- 
derbolt, he  hastily  dismounted  from 
his  horse,  and  throwing  aside  his  wea- 
pons, feu  at  the  royal  leet,  with  tears 
.  and  trembling.  "  Fear  nothing,"  said 
.  the  king,  ."  ibr  no  evil  will  1  do  unto 
thee ;"  and  thereupon,  having  requir- 
ed of  him  only  a  promise  of  future 
fealty,  to  be  confirmed  by  oath,  and 
proper  pledges  for  the  same^  he  re- 
turned with  him,  in  sood  time,  to  their 
,  companions,  and  rdated  to  no  man 
what  had  been  said  or  done  betwixt 
them. 

— -  t 

Foundation  of  the  Monastery  of  St  Ox- 
unn  at  IHnemouth  in  Norihumber'^ 
land.  • 

About  these  tUsyg,  Robert  deMowbroM, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  being  touch- 
.  ed  with  divine  inspiration,  and  williqg 
to  restore  the  church  of  the  bllssed 
•  Oewin  at  Tinemouth,  which  was  lately 
become  desolate,  and  to  establish  there 
a  society  of  monks  for  the  service  of 
God,  and  the  aforesaid  holy  martyr, 
hj  the  advice  of  his  friends,  addressed 
.  himself  unto  Paul,  abbot  of  St  Albans, 
earnestly  and  devoutly  entreating  that 
he  would  deign  to  send  thither  some 
of  his  own  fraternity,  promidng  that 
he  would  abundantly  supply  them  with 
whatsoever  things  are  necessary  for 
food  and  raiment.  The  aboot  was 
not  wanting^,  on  his  part,  to  thepraver 
of  this  petition,  but  took  order  tnat 
certain  of  the  monks  of  St  Albans 
should  proceed  thither  accordingly, 
whom,  when  the  said  earl  had  en- 
riched with  manors,  advowsons,  rents^ 
fisheries,  mills,  and  all  manner  of 
goods,  confirming  to  them  the  same 
things  bv  his  letters  patent,  free  and 
exempt  from  all  secular  service,  he 
gave  unto  the  aforesaid  Paul,  the  ab- 
bot, and  his  successors,  and  to  the 
church  of  the  blessed  Alban,  the  pro- 
tomartyr  of  England,  the  church  of 
Tinemouth,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
for  his  own  salvation,  and  that  of  all 
his  ancestors  or  successors,  to  be  per« 
petually  possessed  by  them,  in  such 
manner  as  that  the  abbots  of  ^/  Albans, 
for  the  time  being,  witli  tlie  advice  of 
the  convent  of  the  place  aforesaid, 
2M 
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miffht  have  free  disposal  of  the  priors  dence  that  it  was  no  nan  delasioii 

knd  monks,  bofh  in  edUBllealmg  imd  whidi  he  hid  witnessed^  cs  mii  4>y 

in  remoTing  them^  as  might  appear  the  marks  of  recent  stripes,  aa  by  hu 

expedient  death,  which  followed  shi^y  after. 


A.  D.  1092. 
Viiion  oftheMmki  at  Fvlda. 
In  those  days  ar  pestilence  sorely  af- 
flicted the  monastery  t>f  Falda,  by 
which,  first  the  abbot,  and  afterwards 
many  of  the  monks  were  slain ;  bat 
the  brethren  who  remained  allte,  be- 
took themselves  to  alms-giving  and 
prayers,  both  fbr  the  souls  of  their  de- 
ceased brethren,  and  for  the  health  of 
the  living.  However,  in  process  of 
time  (as  generally  comes  to  pass)  the 
devotion  of  the  brethren  began  a  little 
to  fail,  and  the  cellarer*  ceaiBed  not  to 
affirm*  that  the  fcmda  ^f  the  abbey 
were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  so  great 
^an  expense.  He  also  added,  that  it 
appeared  fbollsh  that  the  dead  Should 
Consume  what  was  necessary  towards 
the  si^port  of  the  living ;  wherefi>re, 
on  a  certain  night,  when  the  oielhrer 
had  deferred  a  little  his  night's  rest, 
on  account  6f  some  necessary  business, 
and  at  hist,  haviug  completed  his  iaf- 
fairs,  was  hastening  to  hischaniber; 
behold,  as  he  passed  the  dow  of  the 
ehapter-house,  ne  saw  the  abbot  And 
all  the  brethren  who  had  demuted  that 
year,  sitting  in  the  chapter-house,  ac- 
cording to  custom.  The  ceUarer,  af- 
fKghted  at  such  a  vhion,  began  to  fly, 
but  at  the  ilbbof  s  command  he  Was 
seized  by  the  brethren,  atid  brought 
ijito  the  chapter-house.  He  was  fitst 
reprovtd  fbr  the  sin  of  avarice,  and 
then  severely  beaten  with  scourges, 
aflerirhich  tne  abbot  said,  with  a  stem 
countenance,  '*  It  is  too  presumptuoiis 
in  any  one  to  seek  after  the  profit  to 
arise  tVom  the  death  of  anotlier,  espe- 
cially as  death  iscommoh  to  all ;"  and 
added,  "  that  it  was  an  impious  thing 
when  a  monk  had  pa^ed  all  his  days 
in  holy  offices,  that  he  should  be  de- 
prived, after  his  death,  of  the  neces- 
sary nourishment  of  a  single  year." 
He  then  said,  "  De^nrt,  f^  thoushalt 
soon  die,  and  refbtm  ill  the  monks 
whom  thy  avarice  has  corrupted  by 
thy  example^"  The  monk  tnereibre 
>reht  to  his  companions,  and  gate  evi- 


A.D.  1099. 
Narrative  of  iht  Be4ih  of  WUUam 

Em^,  and  the  Prodigies  wkidkut^ 

tended  H. 
In  the  vear  of  our  Lord  1 100,  WiUiam, 
king  df  England,  svnamed  *'  thered/' 
having  l»pt  with  great  pomp  Us 
Christinas  at  Ccknicestar,  his  Baatcr 
at  Chiehester,  and  his  Peiiteoost  at 
London,— on  the  day  after  that  of  St 
Peter  ad  vincnla,  went  into  the  new 
forest  to  hunt,  when  Walter  Tyneil, 
aiming  at  a  stag,  unmtentionallyaDiole 
the  king  with  an  amw,  who,  pi^reed 
through  die  heart,  fell  without  apedc- 
ing  a  word,  and  thus  ended  a  ema  life 
byamiaeraUedeath.  Seip«ral  prodigies 
also  preeeded  his  decease.  For  the 
same  king,  ihe  day  before  thia  event, 
aaw  in  a  dream  ms  own  blood  issne 
out  as  fiKNn  the  stroke  of  a  k&oet,  the 
stream  ^diereof  spouted  up  to  the  sky, 
overshadowing  toe  son,  and  darken- 
ing llie  brightness  of  the  ffarmameif t. 
As  soon  as  he  waanwakened,  hetdied 
on  the  ViMhi  Mary,  and  having  a 
Ikht  brought,  and  forbidding  those 
of  his  chamber  to  depart  ftom  him, 
he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  widi« 
out  sleep.  But  in  the  mornings  whan 
the  day  broke,  a  certain  monk,  a  fo- 
reigner, who  fbUowed  the -royal  oonrt 
on  the  business  of  his  dinrch,  related 
to  Robert  Fitzfaamon  (a  man  of  in- 
fluence, and  a  familiar  of  the  king's) 
a  wonderflil  and  terrible  vision  which 
appeared  to  him  die  same  night.  For 
in  his  sleep  he  saw  the  'king  enter  a 
certain  churdi,  and,  with  a  hanghty 
and  insolent  mien,  as  he  was  wont, 
look  on  the  standers  by ;  Uien  aeiziag 
a  cradfix  with  his  teeth,  he  hemtn 
gnawing  the^arms  and  legs  till  he  nsd 
dmost  destroyed  them ;  all  which  the 
erudflx  endured  for  a  time,  but  at  kat 
struck  the  king  with  its  right  fb(^  in- 
somuch that  he  fell  backwards  on  the 
pavement— and  he  then  bdield  a  flane 
issue  fWmi  the  mouth  of  die  fHoatrate 
kitig,  which  extended  itsdf  so  widely^ 
that  the  doud  of  smtoke,  like  a  great 


*  CtSarer.  This  was  the  appeOadon  given  to  Sh  ofBeer,  <*  iMio  was  to  be  (he  fiidier  of 
tiie  whole  society,  had  the  care  of  every  thing  rdating  to  the  ibod  of  Ihe  monks,  and  ves- 
sels of  the  cdlar,  Idtchen,  and  repertory.**  See  Fosbrooke*s  History  of  Monachism  (page 
177),  .where  the  duties  attaehed  to  diis  ofHoe  are  accurately  and  miautdy  detailed.  *  In 
the  original  he  is  called  **  Ctllarins  sive  Promus.'* 
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,  nOed  to  th0  tkj.  Thkvi- 
tlM»  when  Robtrfe  Fitshamon  rdatod 
h  to  the  king,  bo  only  langliod,  and 
ledmibling  hia  Aoota  of  laugjitor* 
nid,  '' he  ia  a  noiiky  and  has  dceam- 
ed  ttfce  a  monk  to  fhe  sake  of  a  fee. 
Fay  him  a  hnndsed  shiUinga,  thai  he 
loay  not  ooin]|plnii  thai  ma  waa  an 
emtt^  dnam. 

Howbeit^  the  king  hiaoaelf  dreamed 
another  dxeam  the  night  befixre  hia 
dealhy  wherein  he  saw  a  most  heaxUi* 
fill  child  laid  out  upon  an  ahar«  and 
being  hungry  beyond  meaanie,  and 
mgea  by  Tenemoii  indination,  he 
went  up  and  began  eating  of  that  in- 
fimi's  fleaby  wmch  applied  to  him 
delicioaa  when  he  had  tasted  it ;  but 
when  he  waa  about  to  indulge  atill 
fVirther  hia  Toracioua  apjietite*  the 
child  tnined  towards  him  with  a  fierce 
eonntenanoe,  and  threatening  voioe^ 
cx^d^Jming,  "  hold  t  you  have  had  too 
BNU^  dready."  The  king  eonsulted 
m  certain  biuiop  in  the  morning  on 
die  stttjeot  of  this  dnam ;  and  the 
bidiop,  suspeettng  the  cause  of  such 
a  ju^lment,  admonished  him  to  de* 
aist  ftom  persecuting  the  church; 
^fyr  this,  he  added,  "  waa  a  fore- 
warning of  [HeaTen,  and  a  madful 
ehastisement— neither,  as  thou  hast 
designed  to  do,  ^  to  hunt  this  day." 
The  king,  slighting  this  salutary  a&« 
monition,  went  into  the  wood  to  hunt, 
notwithstanding.  And  lo!  bv  acci- 
dent, a  great  stag  running  berore  the 
king,  he  exclaimed  to  a  knight  who 
waa  by  his  side,  Walter  Tyrrell  by 
name,  "  shoot  devi],"  whereupon  in- 
atantly  parted  fW>m  the  bow  tnat  ar- 
row, (of  which  it  may  well  and  truly 
be  said,  as  if  it  had  been  prophetically 
written, 
**  Et  temel  emiasum  Tobt  iixevocabile  te» 

knii.*^ 
and  glancing  against  a  tree  which  sent 
it  back  in  an  oblioue  direction,  it 
pierced  the  heart  of  the  king,  who  fell 
dead  to  the  earth  at  the  same  instant. 
The  people  who  were  with  him  fled 
diflb-ent  ways,  that  unfortunate  knight 
being  foremost.  But  a  few  of  them 
returning,  found  the  body  lying  bath- 
ed in  its  own  blood,  and  banning  to 
mortify,  and  placing  it  on  a  miserable 
coalman's  car  which  happened  to  pass 
that  way,  drawn  by  a  lialf-starved 
horse,  compelled  the  poor  peasant  to 
convey  it  to  the  city.  On  its  way 
fhither,  passing  through  a  deep  and 
dayey  road,  die  carriage  broke  down. 


and  the  now  atiff  and  stfnkiog  corpse 
waa  left  in  the  road  £»  thoaa  who 
weae  so  disposed  to  carry  away. 

In  the  aame  hour,  the  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall, hunting  in  a  wood  two  days  Jour* 
ndy  distaat,  being  left  by  his  compact 
nions,  met  a  great  hairy  black  goal, 
carrying  on  ita  baoki  the  king  disoo* 
loured  and  naked,  and  pierced  through 
the  body  b^  a  gnaly  w^ond.  And 
the  goat,  being  aqjuiedbv  the  Tcuiae 
God  to  discover  what  toinfp  it  was^ 
anawered,  "  I  bear  away  to  judgment 
your  king,  even  the  tyrant  William 
the  Red,  ibr  I  am  a  malignant  spirit, 
and  the  avenger  of  that  raging  nudice 
with  which  he  persecuted  the  church 
of  Christ ;  and  it  waa  I  who  contrived 
his  death,  by  the  orders  of  Alban,  the 
blessed  protomartyr  of  England,  who 
made  his  complaint  to  the  Lord,  that 
in  the  isle  of  Britain,  of  which  he  waa 
the  original  aancdfier,  this  king's  evil 
deeds  passed  all  measure  of  forgive- 
ness/' This  adventure  the  Earl  im« 
mediately  related  to  hia  comnanionsy 
and,  in  the  apace  of  three  dam  he 
Ihund  all  things  to  be  true  aa  the  vi^ 
sion  had  warned  him,  by  means  of 
eeular  witnesses.  Over  and  abpve 
diese  several  prodigies,  the  earth  emit* 
ted  fountains  of  blood  in  variona  qiiar« 
tera,  by  wav  of  fbrther  foretokening 
the  event  wnich  was  to  take  phtoe.— 
Also  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  had  been  banished  to  parts 
beyond  sea  for  three  veara  by  his  ty« 
ranny,  came  about  tne  kalenda  of 
August  from  Rome  to  Maroenniacum 
to  ei\joy  the  converse  of  St  Hug^,  the 
bishop  of  Clu^y;  where,  on  occa* 
sion  of  some  discourse  between  them 
concerning  King  William  being  had, 
tibat  venerable  anbot  bore  witneas  to 
the  truth  in  these  words,  saying, 
"  last  night  I  beheld  that  same  king 
brought  before  the  throne  of  God,  and 
accused,  and  heard  the  sentence  of 
damnation  pronounced  against  him." 
But  in  what  manner  these  things  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  neither  the 
archbishop,  nor  any  that  were  there 
present  at  that  time  inquired,  such 
ivas  die  awe  with  which  the  aljiiot'a 
eminent  sanctity  inspired  them.  'The 
following  day  the  archbishop,  having 
departed  thence,  proceeded  toXyons; 
and  the  next  morning,  while  the 
monks  were  singing  the  matin-song 
in  his  presence,  lo !  a  youth  delicately 
attired,  and  of  a  serene  countenance, 
stood  by  the  side  of  one  of  ^e  aidi- 
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bishop's  clerics,  as  he  lay  in  bed  near 
the  door  of  his  phember,  and  had  clos- 
ed his  eyes,  but  was  not  yet  asleep— 
'*  Adam !"  he  cried,  *'  sleepest  thou  ?" 
Whereto  the  clerk  answmd  that  he 
did  not.  '^  Wilt  thou  hear  of  things 
that  are  new,"  said  the  vision;  and 
the  clerk  said,  "Willingly."  Where- 
upon  straightway  the  vision  replied, 
**  know  then  this  thing  for  certain— 
the  discord  which  has  fidlen  out  be- 
tween the  archbishop  and  King  Wil- 
liam is  at  rest  for  ever."     At  this 
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the  derk,  becoming  more  alert,  ntsed 
his  head,  but  when  his  eyes  were  open 
could  see  nobody.— ^llie  night  after, 
as  one  of  the  monks  belonging  to  the 
same  archbishop's  company  was  chant- 
ing his  matins,  behold!  one  ofilsed 
him  a  scroll  of  parchment  to  read, 
whereon  he  saw  these  words  written, 
"  obiit  Rex  Willehnus."  And,  when 
he  looked  up,  he  saw  none  besides  his 
oompaniona.  In  a  very  short  time  af- 
terwards the  king^s  death  was  an- 
nounced to  the  ardibishop. 


€vsixMtiioni  ot  tit  iSaettatiti  ^octet£  of  ClKtnbarr^, 
No  II. 

Viatof^s  Letters  on  the  History  and  Progress  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
LETTER  II. 


>  na  NOHTH, 

With  yoUr  permission  I  vrill  now  re- 
sume my  ''  observations  on  the  history 
and  fvogress  of  the  fine  arts."  It  has 
often  been  remarked,  that  many  other 
drcumstanoes  besides  the  endowment 
of  genius  are  requisite  to  form  a  great 
man,  whether  in  arts  or  arms,  in  bu- 
siness or  in  policy.  Wlmt  the^  are 
wi^  respect  to  artists  I  shall  not,  at 
present,  stop  to  inquire,  nor  is  it,  in- 
deed, necessary ;  for  the  sketch  which 
I  gave  in  my  last  letter,  relative  to 
the  progress  of  the  arts  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  Raphael,  contains  a  suf- 
ficient comment  on  the  subject.  But 
all  favourable  circumstances  ore,  with- 
out patronage,  nugatory ;  and  the  ge- 
nius of  Rapnael  would  have  languish- 
ed and  expired — "  sunk  into  the  grave 
nnpitied  and  unknown,"  had  he  ap- 
peiured  in  any  other  province  of  Chris- 
tendom but  Italy.  In  that  country 
alone,  at  that  time,  the  arta  were  stu- 
died in  flieir  true  spirit,  and  applied 
to  Uieir  proper  pmrpose,  not  merely 
as  the  decorations  of  grandeur,  but  in 
the  visible  illustration  of  reli^n  and 
history. 

The  munificence  of  the  priesthood 
drew  forth  the  latent  energies  of  ta- 
li»it  for  the  one,  and  the  pride  and 
taste  of  the  nobilitv  fostered  the  effects 
directed  to  the  otner.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  good  fortune  of  Raphael, 
while  he  met  with  a  degree  of  en- 
couragement, such  as  few  artists  ever 
obtained,  to  be  allowed  the  free  exar- 
dscof  his  geniusy  to  embody,  not  only  in 


his  own  wav,  the  conception  which  he 
formed  of  ms  subjects,  but  even  to 
choose  whatever  subject  seemed  most 
agreeable  to  bis  particular  taste  and 
fimc^.  The  dispute  on  the  sacrament 
and  lU  companion,  the  school  of  Athens, 
he  painted  before  he  had  attained  his 
twenty-eighth  year, — and  I  know  not 
two  works,  either  in  art  or  in  literature^ 
that  evince  a  more  dear  perception  of 
htlman  nature  than  these  truly  mas- 
terlv  productions.  Placed  at  Rome 
in  tile  centre  of  a  splendid  and  refined 
court,  surrounded  bv  the  intellectual 
and  the  powerful,  toe  reverend  and 
the  honourable  of  the  earth,  he  seems 
to  have  contemplated,  with  singular 
Acuities  of  discernment,  the  grand  of 
the  human  character,  and  to  have 
transferred  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions to  his  canvas  with  the  felidty  of 
a  creative  hand ;  and  yet  in  the  midst 
of  this  effulgence  of  superior  genius, 
we  may  trace  the  skilful  adaptation 
of  great  professional  learning,  show- 
ing with  what  care  he  stucUed  the 
works  of  his  predecessors,  and  with 
what  industry  he  must  have  previous- 
ly devoted  himself  to  the  imitation  of 
tneir  beauties. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  dispute  on 
the  iocrafnent,  something  may  be  dis- 
covered of  the  superb  taste  of  Bartl^olo- 
meo  in  drapery  with  that  hardness  of 
outline  which  the  artist  had  acquir- 
ed from  his  first  master  Penmino, 
but  in  the  general  aggregate  of  the 
work  we  percdve  the  power  and  hap- 
jpineas  of  nis  own  peculiar  genius.  T/ie 
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school, of  Athens  is  more  poiely  his 
own  production,  and  being  free  from , 
the  traces  of  imitation^  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  more  perfect  work. 

The  pictures  which  he  executed  im- 
mediatdv  after  these,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  nis  Heliodoms,  which,  per- 
haps, in  dignity  and  enlargement  of 
style,  is  superior  to  them  both,  are 
marked  with  the  negligences  of  a  more 
careless  pencil.  This  has  been  attri- 
buted, not  without  plausibihly,  to  the 
dissipated  habits  into  which  bie  was  at 
that  time  allured,  by  the  mistaken 
kindness  of  his  admirers  and  the  pa- 
trons of  his  talents.  They  drew  him 
from  his  studies  into  company,  and 
forgot,  that  every  moment  which  he 
spent  in  their  convivial  entertainment^ 
subtracted  something  from  his  ability, 
and  tended  to  impair  his  fame.  His 
mind,  however,  was  of  too  high  a  cast 
to  be  entirely  enslaved  by  their  dan- 
gerous adulation,  and,  with  an  efibrt 
that  could  not  have  been  performed 
without  a  strong  inherent  taste  for 
purity  and  virtue,  he  broke  from  the 
Ciioean  enchantment  of  dissipation, 
and  resumed  the  proper  path  of  his 
glorious  destiny.  The  Cartoons  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  the  Transfigura" 
tion,  are  the  monuments  at  once  of 
his  repentance  and  his  power.  And 
here  I  am  enabled  to  present  you. 
Sir,  with  a  very  curious  piece  of  cri- 
ticism on  the  latter  production,  from 
the  pen  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  probable  author  of  the  celebrated 
letters  of  Junius.  It  was  transmitted 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  and  it  serves  to 
show  that  what  has  ever  hitherto  been 
considered  as  a  &ult  in  the  Transfigu^ 
ration,  is,  perhaps,  its  greatest  and 
most  skillfruly  contrived  beauty.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  critique 
is  a  literary  curiosity,  not  merely  on 
account  of  ibe  pen  from  which  it  has 
come,  but  the  intellectual  acumen 
which  it  exhibits. 

**  The  dtle  of  this  picture  is  a  misnomer. 
Hie  picture  tells  you  it  n/he  Atcention.—^ 
•  The  tnmsfignntionis  another  incident  which 
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hs|ipenfld  long  befon  the  aieeasfam,  and  is 
recited  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  St  Luke* 
when  the  oountenanoe  of  Jelus  was  chamged* 
and  he  became  'Eti^m,  and  his  clothing  was 
white  and  lightened.*  The  robe  of  the  as- 
cending Christ  is  blue. 

"  The  painter  brings  different  incidents 
together  to  constitute  one  plot  The  pic- 
ture consists  of  three  different  groups,  com* 
bined  or  united  in  one  scheme  or  action. 

1.  Jesus  ascending  perpendicularly  into 
the  air,  clothed  in  blue  raiment,  and  attend- 
ed by  two  other  figures. 

2.  Some  of  his  disciples  on  the  mount, 
who  see  the  ascent,  and  lie  dazzled  and  con« 
founded  by  the  sight. 

3.  A  number  df  persons  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mount,  who  appear  to  look  intently 
on  a  young  man  possessed  by  a  devil  and 
oonyttlsed;  none  of  them  see  the  ascension^ 
but  the  young  man,  or  lather  the  devU  who 
is  in  him,  does  ^  it  On  all  similar  occa- 
sions these  fallen  angels  know  iJie  Chritt 
and  acknowledge  him.  The  other  figures 
are  agitated  with  astonishment  and  terror, 
variously  and  distinctly  expressed  in  every 
one  of  ^em  at  the  sight  of  the  e^ect  which 
they  see  is  made  upon  him  by  some  object 
which  Uiey  do  not  see.  This  is  the  sub- 
lime inclination  by  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  picture  is  connected  with  the  up-  . 
per."t 

Had  the'lifb  of  Raphael,  which 
closed  on  his  birth- day,  in  his  thir^« 
seventh  year,  been  prolonged  to  the 
period  of  Leonardo  da  Vind,  Michel 
Angelo,  or  Titian,  when  in  so  short 
a  time  be  produced  so  many  great,  so 
many  unrivalled  works,  to  what  ex- 
cellence might  he  not  have  carried  the 
art! 

The  next  eminent  artist  who  comes 
under  our  consideration  is  Titian. — 
The  grandeur  which  Michel  Angelo 
gave  to  the  human  figure — Titian  has 
rivaUed  in  colouring.  But  I  do  not 
propose,  on  the  jnresent  occasion,  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  his  colouring, 
hut  to  pursue  the  consideration  of  the 
intellectual  powers  of  the  artists  whom 
it  falls  within  the  scope  of  my  present 
purpose  to  notice.  It  is  the  mental, 
not  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
art  to  which  I  wishi  in  this  historical 
view,  to  draw  your  attention.     Per- 


*  In  the  common  version  thus :  *<  And,  as  he  prayed,  the  fashion  of  his  countenance 
was  altered,  and  his  raiment  was  white  and  glistermg.  And,  behold,  there  talked  with 
him  two  men,  which  were  Moses  and  Elias ;  who  appeared  in  glory,  and  spake  of  his  de- 
cease which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.  But  Peter  and  they  that  were  with  him 
were  heavy  with  sleep ;  and  when  they  were  awake,  they  saw  his  glory,  and  the  two  men 
that  stood  with  him. 

•f  We  possess  some  curious  facts  about  Junius,  which,  on  some  other  occasion,  wa  may 
be  jfermHted  (o  divttige. 
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U^  hi  MihBe  •dMP  tkne  you  may  gm 
me  '^  room  and  vme  enough"  t» 
Ire^  of  that  idso.  I  maXL,  thereftNey 
pass  over  the  numerous  portraits  of 
Titian^  and  only  notice  one  of  those 
works  in  which  the  mind  was  even  more 
employed  than  the  hand;— for  exam^ 

ei,  his  iS^  Pei^r  martt^r,'  which,  per- 
pSy  as  a  compositioBpy  may  dfiserve  to 
be  ranked  amoi^  the  finest  conoep- 
tioas  of  genius ;  in  execution  it  had 
no  superior.  As  the  legend  on  which 
It  is  rounded  is  not  much  known  in 
our  presbyterian  region,  it  may  be 
ueossaary  to  give  you  some  account  of 
iL 

This  St  Peter  was  the  head  <^a  re« 
ligkws  sect  in  some  part  of  a  foreign 
country^  but  the  pardcuhur  pkoe  I 
Rally  cannot  exacuy  tell;  and  on 
lus  way  from  Crermany  to  Milan^  with 
a  companion^  he  was  attacked  by  an 
adversary  to  his  religious  opinions 
whEe  passing  through  a  wood  a^d 
murderod.  His  death  is  the  subject 
of  the  picture. 

The  prostrate  figure  of  the  saint  just 
Allen  beneath  a  blow  fnm  the  assassin^ 
raises  one  of  his  hands  towards  heaven 
with  a  countenance  of  confidence  in 
eternal  reward  for  the  firmness  of  his 
£udi ;  while  the  assassin  graans  with 
his  left  hand  the  mantle  of  the  vie- 
tim,  the  better  to  enable  him^  by 
his  uplifted  sword  in  the  other,  to 
give  die  fatal  blow.  The  corn- 
panion  is  seen  flying  off  in  terror, 
naving  received  a  wound  on  the  head. 
The  ferocious  and  determined  action 
of  die  mtuderer,  bestriding  his  victim^ 
completes  a  group  of  figures  which 
have  not  their  rival  in  art,  no  not 
even  in  the  Laocoon.  The  mijestic 
trees  of  the  wood,  as  well  as  the  dark 
and  shaggy  ftirze,  form  an  awftil  and 
appreciate  back*ground,  in  deep  and 
dreadftil  harmony  with  the  tragedy 
of  the  sulgect 

The  heavenly  messengers  seen  in 
the  glory  above,  bearing  the  palm 
branches,  the  emblems  of  rewara  for 
martyrdom^  form  the  second  light  of 
the  subject.  The  first  is  the  sky  and 
doud  which  give  relief  to  the  black 
drapery  of  tl^  wounded  companion. 
The  rays  from  the  celestial  eflRalgence 
above,  sparkling  on  the  gloomy  branch- 
es and  foliage  of  the  trees,  like  so 
many  diamonds,  link,  as  it  were,  to« 
sether,  all  the  other  gradations  of  light 
nom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
picture. 


The  teiBor  whick  the  mnrdew  has 
spread^  is  denoted  by  tihe  nwed  of  the 
hensenaa  passing  into,  the  daik  teeesa. 
es  of  a  distant  part  of  die  fiireat. 

TMs  piotere  is  die  first  woric  in 
art,  whmiB  the  human  figure  and 
the  scene  a>e  oombiBed  as  an  bistnri* 
cal  landscape,  wkeie  all  the  ol^^eets 
are  the  foil  siae  of  nature. 

It  10  unneceBsary,  Sir,  I  pxesome, 
to  remind  yon^  diat  this  soblime  pn>- 
ducdon  was  gieady  damaged  whiie  in 
the  pessession  of  the  French.  The 
vessd,  3fou  will  secolfect,  in  which  it 
was  shipped,  with  edier  plunder  of 
Venice^  m  passing  down  the  Adriade 
See»  WIS  ehaaed  bv  one  of  our  cmis* 
era,  a  shot  fiiam  which  atrack  the  iho« 
twe,  and  shivered  the  panel  on  which 
it  was  painted. 

The  next  great  master,  in  point  of 
tune  and  rank  te  Titian,  is  Conepao. 
Endiueiasm,  in  oontemplating  bis 
works,  might  be  almoat  led  to  finiej 
that  he  had  received  hia  instructions 
in  mother  and  a  better  world.  His 
figures  seem  to  belong  to  a  higher 
race  of  beings  than  man,  and  possess 
a  holiness  and  grace  of  scmblanoe  too 
oelestial  for  this  earth.  His  celehrai^ 
Noit  is  a  fine  illustntion  of  his  necn* 
liar  taste  and  sentiment.  The  iaea  of 
representing  die  body  of  die  inftnt 
Jesus  as  resplendent,  is  not  only  a 
sublime  poetical  ooiiceptton,oott8idenng 
that  he  was  sent  to  illuminate  the  mind 
from  Pagan  darimess,  but  a  beautiful 
allegory,  told,  if  the  expresssion  may 
be  dlowed,  with  all  the  propriety  of 
a  dasaical  mythologist. 

The  inspiring  power  of  CoR^gio's 
genius  is  always  supposed  to  have  had 
a  great  efiect  on  the  mind  of  Parme- 
giano,  whose  gracdtd  figures  have  so 
much  ease  and  motion,  that  they  have 
rarelv  been  equalled.  Hi*  Motes 
breaking  the  tables,  and  the  vision  tjf 
St  OieroUmo,  are  frill  of  the  impress 
of  intellectual  power,  and  worn  of 
the  first  class  of  art. 

After  these  great  masters,  the  de- 
cline of  the  general  prosperity  of  Italy 
caused  a  falling  off  in  the  arta  for 
some  time.  They  began,  however,  to 
revive  again  under  the  three  Car- 
racci  at  Bologna,  and  the  names  of 
Guldo,  Dominichino,  and  Guercino, 
may  in  some  respects  be  deservedly 
placed  with  those  elder  worthies,  to 
whose  peculiar  powers  I  have  so  par- 
ticularly drawn  your  attention.  Where 
I  can  refer  to  eusnples,  I  will  not 
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iHiiifale  you  wtth  desoriptioii.  hi  the 
oollecticm  of  Mr  Gordon  in  Great 
King  Street,  we  possess,  in  our  own 
^*  romantic  town/  three  of  the  &irest 
productions  of  Guido;  and  his  lihe- 
zalitj  has  afforded  all  reasonable  ac- 
oesa  to  them,  not  only  to  artists,  but 
even  atrangera,  actuated  merely  by 
zsvnaAtf.  It  is  by  the  poasessora  of 
good  pietures  so  onening  their  oolfeo- 
tiotts,  that  the  public  taste  is  impvtnted. 
The  eye,  in  this  wiy,  receives  from 
the  contemplation  of  excellence  a  de- 
gree of  instruction  that  assists  its  dis- 


IT 
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crimination  forever  after. 

The  fine  arts  were  first  effectually 
introduced  into  France  by  Francis  I. ; 
hat  the  subsequent  dvil  wars  did  not 
allow  diem  to  midce  any  considerable 
progress.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
however,  they  began  to  evince  more 
vigour,  and  the  munificence  of  the 
great  Cardinal  Richelieu  gave  them 
new  life,  ^o  enumerate  the  names 
of  the  artists 'iK^o  may  be  safd  to  have 
owed  their  eadstenoe  to  the  libemlity 
of  hk  administration,  would  be  to 
fi»nn  a  long- catalogue  of  names,  and, 
moreover,  great  as  their  merit  was,  I 
nm,  1  conf&8,  not  disposed  to  think 
tfaAt  any  6f  them  actually  attained  the 
highest  raiik  in  the  profession.  There 
has  ever  been  a  nationality  and  man- 
nerism in  the  French  school,  which, 
I  «m  iBaliiied' to* think,  must  beat  va- 
riance with  universal  taste,  and  con- 


aeque&tly  detribxenfal  to 
and  this  natipnality  and 
affitcted  artists  of  the  moat  oppfKe 
genhis  and  prinoiple.  If,  fiv  exam* 
pie,  Wattedu  and  Le  firun  were  n^ 
quind  to  (^aint  a  nup^  feast,  the 
iiMmer  vnmid  have  represented  a 
orowd  of  French  peasants  imder  a 
winseove^  alcove,  anunated  with  a 
joy  fiimp]|  and  natural,  but  alsoflroas^ 
and  perhaps  licentious ;  while  tne  lat- 
ter would  have  chosen  the  nuptials  of 
Thetis  and  Peleus,  or  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  honoured  by  the  presence  of 


jBoxtana;  (ft,  f^Ut)(»  at  ^^HQilvfm, 
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It  ia  an  utiom,  we  have  heard,  in  po« 
litlcal  economy,— fi>r  we  despise  the 
Bttifly  too  much  to  know  it  from  our 
own  reading, — that  a  demand  fi)r  any 
article  always  produces  a  supplv.  If 
this  be 'a  mistake  of  ours,  that  elegant 
eooBomist,  the  Scotsman,  with  his 
•ttfloal  suavity,  will  be  [^eased  to  set  us 
rigjht.  It  may  be  so  in  the  meal<-mar- 
ket— «nd  also  in  Billingsgate ;  but  we 
tblnk  the  principle  applies  neither  to 
poetry  nor  pugilism*-nor,  indeed,  to 
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the  immortal  gods,  indulging  in  their 
august  pleasures,*  and  these  gods  and 
coddesses  would  in  all  probability 
nave  been  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court  tif  Versaillea. 

In  my  next  I  propose  to  trace  the 
history  and  progressof  the  arts  in  o\nr 
own  island.  iPerhaps  it  might  have 
beei/ expected  that  I  should  ha^e  pre-* 
viously  taken  a  view  of  the  Flemish 
aehool,  but  the  chief  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  that  school  being  in 
this  oountiT,  I  shall  have  on  onportur- 
nit^  of  adverting  'to  it  ineidentadiy 
with  more  eflfect.  Besides,  the  Fte^ 
miah  painters  only  excelled  in  the 
medumieal  department,  a  lower  brandi 
of  art,  and  more  allied  to  the  handi- 
craft productions  of  the  cslico-printer 
and  paper-hanger,  than  to  the  mml 
exhibitions  wluch  it  is,  as  I. conceive, 
the  great  purpose  of  art. to  produce. 

VlATOX. 


any  of  the  Bm  arts.  During  the  sit- 
ting of  the  General  Assembhr  of  the 
'Kirk  of  Scotland,  there  is  a  loud  cle- 
rical cry  of  "  fish !  fish  !"  and  ibrth- 
with  there  is  a  profusion  of  cods  and 
flounders.  Were  the  kirk  to  exclaim 
''  fowk !  fowls  1"  there  would,  in  like 
manner,  be  a  massacre  of  turkeys  and 
how-towdies.t  So  much  for  de- 
mand and  supply  of  vivres,  and  good  * 
substantial  vivres  too,  for  a  vast  body 
of  divinity.     But  let  the  Moderator  of 
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ihe'taid  General  Aliembly  cry  out 
*'  oratory^  oratory/*  an!  will  an  im- 
mediate supply  n)llow  we  demand  ? 
Alas!  there  will  hapljrbe  a  small 
▼oice  beard  crying  from  fce  synod  of 
Moray,  or  a  gruff  one  hei|'d  growling 
from  ihe  presbytery  of  Dumbarton, 
but  the  ladies  in  the  galler^  will  not 
be  satisfied,  and  will  all  look  weeping 
towards  the  bar,  with  man)4a  sign  for 
Mr  Jeflfrey  and  Mr  Cockbuhi.  True 
it  is  that  there  is  a  demana  for  elo- 
quence, but  there  are  no  oornmission- 
ers  of  supply.  The  futility  of  this 
principle  is  equally  obvious  when  ap* 
plied  to  pugilism.  Search  th^  records 
of  the  ring.  There  was  a  Idud  cry 
for  a  champion,  during  seTcrfl  years 
before  the  apparition  of  Tom  Jfthnson 
— ^but  no  champion  came  fortllfrom 
our  boxing  population.  True \  it  is, 
that  the  growth  of  genius  is  n^t,  in 
any  department,  caused  by  the 
principles  as  the  growth  of  corn,  '^oh 
lux  and  Belcher — Phidias  and  Ch^un« 
try— Homer  and  Walter  Scott— ^did 
not  come  into  the  world,  because  \the 
world  demanded  them.  On  the  c6n- 
trary,  they  brought  a  supply — and 
then  a  demand  arose.  The  ring  was 
formed  by  the  champions — the  dham- 
pions  were  not  begotten  by  the  ring. 

The  character  of  a  people  is  to  be 
sought  for  and  found  in  their  amuse- 
ments. It  is  melancholy,  therefore,  to 
reflect  on  that  of  Englishmen,  during 
the  period  that  elapsed  between  the 
defeat  of  Slack,  and  the  first  peeling 
of  Tom  Johnson,  alias  Jackiing. — 
There  was  no  principle  in  the  ring. — 
Honour  had  fled  to  heaven  from  fight- 
ing men.  No  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  the  favourite  at  Stripping  or 
setting-to — and  betting  was  little  short 
of  an  act  o^  insanity.  Bolting  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
pluck  were  rooted  out  from  the  soil  of 
England.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  a  review  of  the  government 
of  the  country  during  that  disastrous 
era  of  our  history.  No  doubt,  the  ad- 
ministration must  have  been  most  cor- 
ript,  and  a  reform  wanted  in  every 
department  of  the  state,  before  the 
spirit  of  pugilism  could  have  sunk  so 
low  among  the  most  boxing  people  in 
the  universe.  But  this  inquiry  would 
lead  us  beyond  our  limits,  nor,  we 
confess,  does  it  ever  please  us  to  dwell 
on  the  prospect  of  national  degrada- 
tion.   So  let  us  hail  the  restorer  of  his 
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countryV  honour  in  ^ 
Tom. 


*<  Johnson's  first  teUXo^  in  1783,  ww 
with  a  fighting  Carmau,  of  tlie  name  of 
Jams ;  and  though  Tom  was  looked  upon 
as  as  a  mere  fumce  in  the  ait,  yet  he  db. 
played  so  much  superiority  over  die  Carmatt, 
that  his  fame  was  soon  xnade  known.  Jar- 
vis  had  mlJfaii  a  few  good  men  himsdf— but 
in  the  hands  of  Johnson  he  got  most  dzead- 
fuily  beaten*  that  he  was  scaicdy  able  to 
walk  out  of  Lock^s  Fields,  where  the  con- 
test was  decided, 

**•  The  Croydon  drover^  a  man  of  pugilistic 
notoriety,  now  fought  Johnson  upon  Ken- 
nington  Common ;  but  Johnson  finithed 
him  in  a  very  short  period. 

•«  Steevy  Oliver,  the  noted  death,  although 
growing  old  fast,  and  who  had  been  fig& 
ing  ever  since  the  dajrs  of  Braogbtoot  en- 
tered the  lisu  with  Tom  Johnson,  and  proved 
himself  a  good  bit  ofttuJL^Mt  his  day  was 
qoae  by — and  Johnson  was  not  long  in  get- 
ting the  victory.  Some  thousands  of  spec- 
tators were  upon  Blackheath  to  witness  this 
display  offence. 

*i  Bill  Love,  a  te<cA«r,dia2]enpd  Johnson 
for  fifty  gumeas,  which  was  decided  at  Bar- 
net;  buttheArf%U^^clflBi«r was,ina 
few  minutes  so  completely  cut  ttp^  m»  to 
leave  Johnson  in  possesnon  of  the  ground. 

"  Jade  Towerit  who  had  overcome  death, 
thought  he  had  little  more  to  fear,  and 
therefore,  without  hesitation,  agreed  to 
fight  Johnson  at  the  above  pla^ ;  but  Tom 
had  likewise  got  the  better  of  death,  and,  in 
a  very  short  time,  Towers  was  completeiy 
iaHf/ed  diat  he  stood  no  ehanee  with  Jclm- 
aon,  and  so  gave  iff. 

*<  A  man  of  the  name  of  Fry,  offiaed  to 
fight  Johnson  for  fifty  guineas,  at  Kings- 
ton, which  Tom  cheerfully  agreed  to ;  but, 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Fry  got  so  much 
Iroiled,  as  to  be  very  glad  to  put  an  end  to 
the  contest,  and  Tom  walked  off*  the  ground 
not  even  pinked. 

**  Johnson  about  ibis  period  (1787)puniah- 
ed  so  many  of  the  minor  coroet^  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary,  by  the  tporiing  worldy  to 
look  out  for  a  customer  who  might  be  i^le 
to  stand  something  like  a  m^  with  him. 
As  the  metropolis  could  produce  no  such 
character,  Bristol  was  seardied,  (the  hot- 
bed for  pugilists,)  when  BUI  Ward  was  se- 
lected, as  a  decent  article  that  could  be  de- 
pended upon ;  and  accordingly  he  was  back- 
ed  to  fight  Johnson  for  two  hundred  guineas, 
at  Oakingham,  in  Berkshire.  In  the  first 
round,  Ward  found  out  that  be  had  got  a 
trump  to  deal  with,  by  receiving  near  a 
doubter  from  Johnson,  and  immediately 
acted  upon  the  defensive.  In  fact,  it  was 
scarcely  worthy  of  being  called  a  fight ;  and 
the  amateurs  were  not  only  disappointed, 
but  much  displeased.  Ward  was  convinced 
that  he  could  not  beat  Johnson  by  standing 
up  to  him,  and  therefore,  determined  to  try 


wbctlMrhf  oanU  wAHte^mmU!  A^ 
generelly  when  Tom  attempted  to  put  i«  « 
l^od  blow,  Wazd  was  down  on  his  knees. 
This  humbugging  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  a  half— Johnson's  intentions  being  con- 
tinually fhutrated  by  Ward*s  dropping  on 
lyahaaes:  Atl«90tk,a  pnnie  hlovinade 
him  ay  out  <*  JM.*'  and  he  ioet^Mly 
IfolUd;  nqtwithttpnding  the  retoqstianoea 
of  his  second  to  Gonske  tmck  end  fiiush  the 
%ht.  Jehnsen  was  now  futoAy  established 
•8  the  champion-*— his  fame  ran  before  hinis 
aod  it  was  some  months  before  any  penoo 
could  be  found  hardy  enough  to  dispute  hie 
wdl-eamed  title." 

Joiuiaon  was  next  matched  againot 
&yixi>  an  Iriahman  of  anrpaming 
strength^  skill,  and  braTery,^<akid  the 
battle^  which  was  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate ever  witnessed,  terminated  in 
fevour  of  the  champion.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  a  supposed  foul 
blow  by  Tom,  the  men  contended  again 
for  six  hundred  guineas. 

•*  It  was  a  contest  of  great  aBnietyt  and 
the  whole  of  the  bruising  world  weve  there  i 
horn  the  Corinthian  PUUr,  to  the  CotUr- 
Monger!  Johnson,  with  his  second, 
Humphries,  and  Jacfcion  at  his  bottle- 
holder,  mounted  the  stege  at  three  o'doek  { 
aod  were  immediately  followed  by  Ryan, 
who  was  seconded  by  a  Mr  Rolfe,  a  baker, 
and  Noulan  as  bettle*holder.  The  9^-49 
was  one  of  the  ftaeet  ever  witnessed  hi  the 
annals  of  pugilism :  the  science  was  display- 
ed in  all  its  perfection ;  and  the  peiryings 
and  feints  were  as  well  executed,  as  if  they 
had  been  fencing.masters  of  the  first  repu- 
tation :  the  silence'  and  anxiety  were  so 
graat  among  the  spectators,  that  a  pin  alo 
moat  might  have  been  heard  to  fall.  At 
length,  Kyan  put  in  a  severe  bk>w  upon 
Johnson's  chest,  that  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  The  second  round,  which  con- 
tinued above  two  minutes,  was  terrible  be- 
yond description  ;  science  seemed  forgotten, 
and  they  appeared  like  two  blacksmiths  at 
an  anvil,  when  Ryan  received  a  knock'dffwn 
blow.  The  battle  was  well  sustained  on 
both  sides  for  some  time ;  but  Ryan's  pas- 
sion getting  the  better  of  him,  and  which 
was  much  increased  by  the  irritation  of 
Johnson's  second,  in  reflecting  ui^n  his 
fioontry,  that  he  began  to  lose  ground. 
Ryan's  head  and  eyes  made  a  most  dreadful 
appearance ;  and  Johnson  was  severely  jw- 
nuh€d.  The  contest  lasted  for  thirty-three 
minutes,  when  Ryan  gave  in.  A  hat  or- 
namented with  blue  ribbons,  was  placed 
upon  the  oanqueror's  head;  and  Jonnaon 
Ipuncd  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  inde- 
.  pendent  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  which 
was  setded  upon  him  by  his  master*  who 
won  some  thousands  in  backing  Tom;  the 
door  money,  amounting  to  upwards  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  was  divided  between  the 
combatants." 

In  a  few  months  afkr  this  terrible 
Vol  VI. 
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oonilkt,  Johnson  was  ohaflenged  by 

Isaac  PerrinsJf  Birmingham,  supposed 
to  be  the  moft  powerful  man  in  Eng- 
land, and  as^inst  whom  no  PVgilist  had 
ever  been  aole  to  stand  jxpjlve  minutes^ 
He  was  sii^feet  two  in^es  high,  and 
weighed  seventeen  stQne,^t)iree  stone 
BMve  than  the  champion. 

*'  On  stripping,  Penrins  looked,  in  com- 
parison, lille  a  Hercules,  and  Johnson,  who, 
n  other  fl^its,  appeared  as  a  big  man,  by 
iht  side  of  Perfins,  now  locAed  as  a 
hey;  the 'spectators  were  struck  with  the 
diffeienee,  and  even  Johnson's  friends  began 
to  alkake.  The  awful  tet^o  at  length  com* 
menoed^  and  anxiety  was  upon  the  utmoel 
stretch — Johnson  stediastly  viewing  his 
m%bty  opponent,  and  considerable  skill 
was  m^kireeted  by  both  the  combatants  ftnr 
nearly  five  miaotes,— Pemns  then  made  a 
blow,  which,  in  all  piobabQity,  bad  he  not 
have  liiissed  his  aim,  must  have  decided  the 
eonteA,  and  Johnson  been  killed,  from  its 
drea^ftd  fbcce ;  but  Tom  was  awake  to  the 
intent,  and  eluded  it ;  and  in  return,  put  in 
a  Mt,  whidi  eould  be  of  no  trifling  nature, 
to  knock  a  man  down  of  wvemieen  tUme  9 ' 
[Gfeat  appbuse ;  hravo  Tom  t  well  done^ 
Tom  I]  Johnson  followed  up  this  advan- 
tage for  three  mere  rounds  wim'^soGcess,  and 
his  science  was  of  great  service,  in  puzsKn|( 
his  antagonist— Perrins  now  went  into  John- 
son, regardless  of  all  danger,  and  knocked 
him  down  without  ceremony,  and  continued 
fmnisking  for  several  more  rounds;  Tem, 
finding  he  was  ovei^matehed,  was  obliged, 
fbr  the  first  tame  in  his  life,  to  have  veeouiee 
to  shiftmg,  to  prevent  his  being  beat  strai^t 
forward;  which  conduct,  occasietied  some 
murmuring  from  the  spectators,  and  Peirins 
began  to  treat  him  with  contempt,  by  ex- 
claiming, **  Whifi  what  have  you  brought 
me  here  !  {his  is  not  the  vaHani  Johnson,  the 
ohampion  of  England,  you  have  imposed 
tipon  me  with  a  mere  fto^."-*Tom*l8  manly 
heart  felt  most  bitterly  this  keen  saroasm, 
and,  bursting  with  indignatkm,  instantly 
cried  out,  *•  By  G— d !  you  shall  seen 
know  that  Tom  Johnson  is  here  I  and  di- 
rectly made  a  spring  at  Perrins,  and  put  in 
a  lunge  over  the  leA  eye,  that  doeed  it  up 
in  a  twinkling ;  and  his  wind  likewise  ge«- 
tuig  bad,  Johnson's  friends  took  the  hint, 
and  began  to  sport  their  money  upon  the 
champion's  head.  Perrins,  like  a  brilliant 
of  the  first  water,  appeared  not  the  least 
dull  or  dismayed  by  this  loss,  but  rallied  in 
fine  sUple,  and  went  into  Johnson,  and 
dosed  his  right  eye  in  return.  The  odds 
bqgan  to  waver  immediatdy,  and  the  Bir- 
mingham men  offered  to  lay  it  on  thiek* 
Forty  rounds  and  upwards  had  now  taken 
pkce,  and  the  combatants  still  game; 
Johnson  began  to  be  extremely  careful, 
and  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  one  eye, 
finding  diat  it  was  still  up^iUwork;  and 
gave  Perrins  a  desperate  blow  upon  the 
nose,  which  sKt  it  down  so  eompletdy,  as 
2N 
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tohmdie«|ipeMUifi0  (/bdng  dfloewith 
a  knifer^Odds,  tea  to  om  imon  Tom.  The 
manly  fortitude  of  PemnsTastoniBhed  all 
pNaent,— hU  bottom  was  stlU  sound,  and 
undismayed;  he  went  into  Johnson,  and 
endeavoured,  by  a  terrible  hit.  to  close  his 
other  eye.   Perrins*  friends  be^  to  revive, 
and  in  a  few    more  rounds,  claimed  the 
victory,  as  Johnson  fell  without  a  blow ! 
But  the  empires  allowed  it  fair,  as  the  ar- 
ticles   of    agreement    did    not    mentkm 
fidling.    Perrins*  frame  now  began  to  fail 
him,  but  hu  mind  was  still  cool  and  collect- 
ed, and  he  had  recourse  to  another  method 
of  attacking  his  antagonist  t    and  which 
proved  rather  suocessftd,  till  Tom  became 
iomn  to  it    Johnson*s  knowledge  of  the 
•cienoe  was  here  displayed  in  fine  style— in 
warding  off  the  chopper,  and  back-handed 
strokes  of  his  adversary ;  by  which  means 
Tom  recruited  his  strength;  every  round 
now  Perrins  appeared  much  the  worse  for 
it,  and  fell  repeatedly  from  his  exhausted 
state.    Johnson  had  it  nearly  his  own  way ; 
Att  where  he  liked ;  and  put  in  weven^tre* 
mmdoui  facert^  that    Perrins*  head    had 
scarcely  the  traces  left  of  a  human  being  \ 
Still  hu  courage  never  fbrsook  him,— and 
had  not  his  friends  interfered,  and  prevent, 
ed  Isaac  fkom  fighting  any  longer,  it  was 
the  general  opinioD,   that   Perrins  would 
have  continued  the  contest  till  he  had  died ! 
Perrins  positively  refused  to  give  out  ;  and 
was  literallv  forced  from  the  stage ;  rixtyUwo 
sudi  rounds  of  fighting  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  were  scarcely,  if  ever,  before  wit- 
nessed in  the  annals  of  pugilism.    The  dis- 
paragement was  spoken  of  as  much  too 
great  between  the  combatants ;  and,  notwith- 
standing Johnson  performed  prodigies  of 
valour,  bv  beating  so  uncommonly  large  a 
maii,  and  entitled  to  every  praise ;  vet  still 
theite  were  parts  of  the  fight,  that  tne  ama- 
teiir  could  not  approve  off,  and  the  specta- 
toii  dissatisfied.     It  was  reported  aooKmg 
the    sporting  men,  that  Mr  "Bullock  made 
Johnson  a  present  of  one  thouaand  poHttdt^ 
and  that  he  had  gained,  by  the  vast  odds  he 
had  betted  upon  Tom,  twenty  thousand 
pounds!     The    door-money  amounted  to 
.  nearly  £800,  out  of  which  Johnson  received 
£S33.    Tom  called  upon  Perrins,  and  left 
a  guinea  to  drink  [saac*s  heidth,  previous  to 
his  quitting  Banbuiy.** 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  any 
man  can  die  in  possession  of  the  cham- 
pionship,  unless  he  die  young.  Pe- 
riodical rattling  on  the  ribs  is  apt  to 
affect  the  health  and  injure  the  sta- 
mina, and  thus  may  the  champion,  on 
some  dark  day,  fall  beneath  a  hither- 
to inglorioos  srm.  It  is  a  hard  thing 
to  fight  a  firesh  man  four  times  per  an- 
num, and  thus  to  be  as  it  were  the 
principal  conductor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  The  day  was  at  hand  when 
a  new  orb  in  the  pugilistic  hemii^ 


phere  roQed  in  between  Tom  and  the 
sun  of  glory,  intercepted  the  glad 
beams,  and  eclipsed  the  champion. 
This  orb  is  known  in  the  astronomy  of 
pugilism  by  the  name  of  Big  Be k. 

••  Brain  was  of  an  addetic  make,  bat  not 
particularly  so  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of 
Big9  sooedy  exceeding  die  siae  of  John- 
son. He  was  bom  in  1758;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  was  employed  as  a  col- 
lier in  his  native  place.  It  was  here  that 
Ben  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  pugilist, 
widi  Clayton,  the  Shropshire  man,  by  the 
science  and  game  that  was  observed  in  the 
fight.  A  good  batde  also  took  ph»e  be- 
tween Ben  and  a  collier  belonging  to  Kings- 
wood,  of  the  name  of  Harris.  They  were 
boUi  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  sup^ 
riority  of  fien*s  pugilistic  powers.  He  now 
bent  his  way  towards  the  metropolis, 
and  arrived  about  the  year  1774,  wnere, 
at  the  A.delphi  wharf,  be  was  employed 
many  years  as  a  ooal-porter.  He  was  a 
good-looking  man,  and  when  oat  of  his 
business  always  appeared  dean  and  respect- 
able ;  mild  and  sociable  in  his  demeanour, 
and  never,  ridiculoasly,  presumed  upon  his 
qualides  as  a  boaer. 

**  Ben*s  first  sd-to  in  London  was  with 
the  JIghtiHg  Grenadier,  in  the  Ixmg  fields, 
in  whKh,  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  aasist- 
aace  of  a  medical  num,  who  was  witne«ing 
die  contest,  Ben  must  have  been  defcateiL 
The  Lokfter  had  most  powerful  rlaw«,  and 
was  a  fint-rate  ptmitker^  and  by  die  tremen- 
dous hiU  which  he  put  in  under  Bcn*s  eyes, 
they  were  so  swelled  up,  that  he  coold  not 
see  out  of  them :  when  just  at  this  juncture 
(whether  from  design,  or  not,  we  cannot  as- 
certain), the  ring  was  broken.  During 
which  drcumstanoe  the  swellings  were  skil- 
fully lanced  by  the  soigeon,  die  blood  dis- 
charged, and  Ben  restored  to  perfect  sight. 
A  fresh  ring  by  this  time  was  made,  and  the 
combat  renewed ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  the  fighting  Grenadier  was  glad  to 
call  for  qtunrUr. 

Corbally,  an  IrUh  cAaifwioM,  fought  Ben, 
upon  a  stage  twenty-five  feet  square,  at 
Knavestock,  in  Essex,  on  December  31, 
1788.  Notwithstanding  the  weather  was 
extremely  severe,  the  ccvmbatants  stripped 
with  the  most  perfect  indiifisrenoe,  and  the 
fight  was  carried  on  with  determined  cou- 
rage on  both  sides ;  but  Corbally,  at  length, 
was  oompdled  to  give  im. 

**  Ben,  in  1789,  forfdted  one  hundred 
pounds  to  Johnson,  which  sum  was  depo- 
sited in  part  of  one  thousand  pound  stakes. 
Brain  bong  in  a  bad  state  of  health. 

**  Ben  recdved  a  challenge  from  Jaeombs, 
a  Birmint:hampHgU»tt^  which  was  accepted, 
and  the  battle  took  place  at  Banbary,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, upon  a  twenty-fottr  feet  aqoare 
stage,  railed  in,  on  October  23,  1789.  Ja- 
eombs was  a  stottt4nade  man,  plenty  of 
^/mc^,  and  not  without  some  srienoe.  On 
the  asf-to  Jaoombs  pouitrayed  his  deter- 
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nsointioii,  and  wont  in  to  Bndii  in 
fine  ttyk ;  but  whether  Ben  felt  any  doubt 
«bout  the  fight,  he  did  not  conduct  himself 
after  his  accustomed  method  of  boxing,  but 
was  00  the  retreat,  thtflhig  often,  to  avoid 
Jacombs'  blows,  and  fell  frequently  without 
a  touch.    Jacombs,  on  the  contraiy,  leceiv* 
ed  Ben's  attacks  undaunted.     Considerable 
disapprobation     being    expressed    by    the 
spectators,   particularly  the   Warwidcshire 
men,  who  were  getting  outrageous  at  Ben's 
nuuKeuTring,  when  at  length  Brain  stood 
up  to  his  advenary,  and  shewed  what  he  was 
capable  of  performing,  by  patting  in  a  tre- 
■wndons  kveUer^  and  soon  ooovmoed  the 
audilon  that  he  was  a  prime  bU  rf  tit^. 
The  oontest  was  now  worth  looking  at,  and 
heroum  was  displayed  upon  both  sides— 
when,  after  a  most  dreadful  battle  ot  one 
hour  and  twenty-six  minutes,  the  brave  Ja- 
eomba  was  conquered.     The  Birmingham 
men  lost  considerable  sums  upon  Jacombs. 
**  Hooper,  the  tinman^  was  now  backed 
to  fight  Ben  ;  but  a  more  ridiculous  match 
never  took  place  in  the  annals  of  pugilism— 
a  fight  it  could  not  be  called :  and,  in  fact, 
it  was  little  more  than  making  fun  of  pugi- 
lism.    Hooper  was  over.mat<£ed,  and  Ben 
treated  him  with  the  most  sovereign  con- 
tempt   The  first  round  was  well  contested ; 
but  Ben  put  in  such  a  doubter,  that  Hooper 
could  never  be  induced  to  put  it  in  his 
power  to  do  so  again.     Hooper  fell  every 
nmnd  widiout  a  blow ;   run  all  over  tfaie 
stage ;  squirted  water  in  Ben's  fare ;  and 
eaUed  bun  by  the  most  opprobrious  epi- 
thets,   thinking,    that  by  such  acts    Ben 
misht  be  provoked,  and  pit  off  his  guard, 
and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  his  disgusting  man- 
eeavies.    Ben  received  several  tevtxtjacert 
firom  the  activi^  of  Hooper,  and  had  no 
means  of  returning  a  blow,  as  bis  antagonist 
after  striking  was  upon  the  ground.     How- 
ever,  Ben  adopted  a  plan  that  all  the  strata- 
gems of  the  tinrnan  could  net  divert  him 
nom— Brain  stood  up  like  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage,  and  there  waited  till 
'Hooper  thought  proper  to  come  up  to  him. 
This  piece  of  diversUm  took  place  upon 
August  the  30th,  1790,  at  Chapet-row-rerel, 
near  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  and  continued 
iot  three  hours  and  a  half;  the  night  coming 
on  &st,    several  of  the  amateurs   asked 
Ben  if  he  should  be  able  to  finish  the  battle 
that  day?   When  Brain  jocularly  replied, 
**  that  it  entirely  depended  upon  his  anta- 
gonist;" and,  laugfaug,  observed,   ^*  they 
had  better  benn  the  next  morning  at  six 
o'clock,    and  nave  the  whole  day   before 
them."    The  fancy  in  general  were  com- 
pletely disgusted  at  suw  treatment;  and, 
after  what  was  termed  one  hundred  and 
ei^ty  rounds  having  taken  place,   and  it 
being  nearly  dark,  it  was  declared  a  drawn 
battle  /  and  Ben  walked  off  without  receiv- 
ing any  particular  hurt" 

Such  heroes  as  Johnson  and  Big  Ben 
seemed  made  for  each  other ;  and  the 
cbampioiisbip  of  Bngland  was  once 


more  to  be  contended  fbr  «t  Wrotham 
'  in  Kent,  upon  a  stage  twenty  feet 
square.  It  was  Tom  Johnson  and  Big 
Ben — Hannibal  and  Scipio — Caesar 
and  Pompey^-and  prospectively,  Wel- 
lington and  Napoleon— Zama—Fhar- 
salia— Wrotham — Waterloo ! 

**  Johnson,  attended  by  Joe  Ward  for  his 
second,  and  his  botde-holder  Mendoza, 
mounted  the  stage  at  one  o'clock,  with  firm 
and  decent  composure ;  and,  almost  at  the 
same  instant,  Ben  followed  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  accompanied  by  Bill  Ward 
and  Humphries,  as  his  second  and  bottle- 
holder,  llie  set-to  was  more  furious  than 
usual  upon  these  occasions ;  and  Johnson, 
from  a  desperate  blow  on  the  face,  fell  upon 
his  nose,  which  completely  stupified  him. 
The  effects  appeared  evident  in  the  second 
round,  when  Ben  put  in  another  levelier, 
Johnson  plucked  up,  and  in  the  next  set4o 
laid  Ben  upon  his  back.  Well,  as  these  pu- 
gilists knew  the  science,  they  now  appeared 
to  lay  it  aside,  9xAferocUy  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  blows  were  dreadful  in  the 
extreme,  and  given  and  taken  reciprocally. 
At  length  Johnson,  in  missing  his  aim  at 
Ben,  struck  the  stage  with  his  hand,  and 
broke  his  middle  finger.  Tom  soon  after- 
wards became  desperate,  and,  with  the  ago- 
nizing idea  that  his  proud  fame  was  fast  ex- 
piring, oompletelv  lost  himself,  and  caught 
hold  of  the  hair  of  Ben's  head;  several  times 
shifWd ;  and  had  recourse  to  these  manoeu- 
vres, so  imlike  his  former  conduct,  that  dis-"^ 
approbation  was  publicly  expressed  by  the 
spectators.  Ben,  after  milling  away  for 
twenty  minutes,  decided  the  battle,  by  put- 
ting in  a  most  tremendous  hit  upon  John- 
son's ribs,  and  by  another  cutting  his  lip 
nearly  in  half.  Thus  was  the  valiant  and 
tmly  renowned  Tom  Johnson  deprived  of 
the  championship,  which  he  had  so  nobly 
maintained  for  several  years  unsullied." 

Neither  Johnson  nor  Ben  ever 
fought  more.  The  Ex-champion  scorn- 
ed again  to  mount  the  stage  shorn  of 
his  beams,  and  tbe  successor  to  the 
crown  never  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  such  tremendous  punishment.  It  is 
quite  refreshing  to  the  mind  of  a  true 
pugilist  to  think  on  such  things. 

**  Upon  his  body  being  opened,  it  was 
found  that  his  liver  was  ooiuiderably  injured* 
in  consequence  of  the  many  desperate  bat- 
tles which  he  had  fought  On  the  11th  his 
funeral  was  conducted  with  decent  solemn!- 
tv ;  and  Tom  Johnson,  forgetting  all  post 
difierences,  was  foremost  among  the  mourn- 
ers, to  shew  his  respect  to  the  deceased ; 
Ward,  Wood,  &c.  &c  attended  to  see  the 
remains  of  the  champion  respectably  inter- 
red in  St  Sepulchre's  church-yard.'* 

We  beg  leave  (with  permission  of 
our  Editor)  bumbly  to  suggest  to  the 
people  of  England,  tbe  propriety-^not 
to  say  tbe  necessity^  of  erectuig  «  Gxsnd 
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Nadflttd  'MmmmnH,  in  vhidi  may  l» 
pbocd  bnstB  of  ail  her  prime  pugOisti. 
We  have  indeed  sketched  a  pbn  of 
audi  an  edifice,  of  which  we  intend  to 
aend  a  copy  to  onr  fUend  Mr  £gan-^ 
one  to  Mr  Jaeliaony  and  one  to  Mr 
CrilH-the  Tria  Lnmina  Anglorum-— 


HDBc. 

at  w^oae  hoiuei  talwcripciima  wfll  be 
reeeived,  aind  by  whom  anycomsni* 
nicattons  (post  paid),  on  the  arelii« 
teclural  design  will,  we  dare  aay,  be 
cheerfulhr  transmitted  to  the  publisher 
of  our  Maokum  Opus. 


COTTON  8  **  TOYAOE  TO  IRELAND. 


Ik  his  ^pedmenaof  English  poetry, 
Mr  Campbell  makes  some  qnotationB 
from  Cotton  8  *'  Voyi^»c  to  Ireland  in 
Burlesque,"  and  remarks,  that  it  pro- 
bably rarnished  the  hint  of  the  pecu- 
liar style,  spirit,  and  manner  of  the 
"  Batn  Gruide/'  There  is  occasional 
ooaraenesa  in  this  liveliest  composition 
of  a  very  lively  writer,  as,  indeed, 
there  is  in  all  Charlea  Cotton's  writ- 
ings, except  a  ^w  of  his  angling  songs, 
aiid  two  or  three  poems  of  a  serious 
cast— but  we  think  that  we  can  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  most  of  the  spirit- 
ed passages,  without  any  offence  to  a 
rational  delicacy,  and  that  they  will 
be  greatly  amused  with  its  good-hu- 
moured absurdity,  and  temporary  for* 
getfulneas  of  every  thing  sober  and  so- 
lemn  in  this  world.  He  oomraences 
with  some  jocularities  on  thatsome* 
what  indefinite  principle  of  our  nature, 
that 

Sets  folic  so  a  madding. 
And  nudcei  men  and  •women  so  eager  of  fpUUUng  t 
Truth  Ib,  In  my  youth  I  was  ooe  or  chose  fieople 
Would  have  gone  a  great  way  to  have  seen  aa  high 

Steeple, 
And  thoofAi  I  WM  bfed  'mong  the  Wooden  o'  the 

Would  have  thrown  away  Money,  and  ventui'd  my 

neek 
To  have  teen  a  great  Hill,  or  a  Koek,  or  a  Cave» 
And  thought  there  was  nothing  so  pleasant  and 

brave. 

Me  then  gives  us  an  agreeable  pic- 
ture of  himsdf  on  starting. 

*Twas  now  the  most  beautiful  time  of  the  year. 
The  days  wen  now  long,  and  the  Sky  was  now 

clear. 
And  May,  that  fair  Lady  of  qilendid  renown. 
Had  dress'd  henelf  line,  in   her  flowi'd  Tabby 

Gown, 
When  about  some  two  hours  and  a  half  after  Noon, 
When  ft  grew  somecMng  late,  though  Ithoughtit 

too  soon. 
With  a  piUfUl  voice,  and  a  most  heavy  heart, 
I  tun'd  up  my  Pipes  to  singloth  to  depart. 
The  Ditty  concluded,  I  caird  fbr  my  Hone, 
And  with  a  good  pack  did  the  Jnment  endorse. 
Till  he  groan'd  and  he  snorted  under  the  burthen. 
Tot  sorrow  had  made  me  a  cumbersome  Lurden : 
And  now  fluewell  Dove,  where  I*ye  caught  such 

brave  Dishes 
Of  over-grown,  golden,  and  sIlver-scaTd  Pishes: 
Thy  Trout  and  thy  Gndling  may  now  feed  sfr> 

curely, 
I've  left  none  behind  me  can  take  'em  so  surely ; 
Feed  on  then,  and  breed  on,  until  the  next  year. 
But  if  I  return  I  esipect  my  ancar. 

First  night  he  sleeps  at  Congerton, 
and  t^  us  that  he  had  a  comfortable 


bowse,  with  no  worae  a  maa  than  good 
Master  Mayor^-and  as  &r  as  we  re* 
collect,  the  following  passage  eondndea 
with  a  new  and  good  leaaon  ftr  wear- 
ing a  nightcap. 

With  his  StalTof  Command,  yet  the  man  was  not 

lame, 
Bnt  he  needed  it  more  wbm  he  wMk,  thMi  fa» 

came; 
After  three  or  four  houn  atttieuSlj  potation 
We  took  leave  each  at  other  m  courteous  ftaihiaa. 
When  each  one  to  keep  his  Bmins  £sst  In  his  lwa4« 
Put  on  a  good  Night-cap,  and  strei[^t-way  to  bed. 

Next  morning  he  takes  a  kind  leave 
of  his  hoafeess^  aad  «f  her  alone,  for  he 
facetiously  rnnarks. 

That  her  king,  as  twna  nmioiued,  by  Me  immlpg 
down. 

This  morning  had  got  a  foul  flaw  in  his  crown, 

and  joggs  on  about  three  miU$  to 
Holmes  chapd,  where  feeling  himarif 
exceedingly  thirsty,  as  he  wdl  mjgiit, 
after  so  long  a  ride  without  any  re- 
freshment, he  pulls  up,  and  deferminea 
on  a  cheerer. 
A  Hay !  quoth  the  foremost.  Ho !  vrtio  keeps  the 


bring  us  a  quait  of  Osnaory : 
noeHoat,  fort'thT'      ' 


Whid)  said,  out  an  Hoet  oonesasbriA  as  a  Le«ae, 

His  hair  comb'd  as  slick,  as  a  Barber  he^d  Un, 
A  Cravat  with  Mack  Ribbon  tTd  under  fak  chin. 
Though  by  what  I  saw  in  him,  I  strdght 'gan  to  fear 
That  knot  wouM  be  one  day  sUp'd  under  his  ear; 
Quoth  he,  (with  low  Congy)  what  lack  you  my  Lord* 
The  best  Uqaor,  quoth  1,  that  tlie  House  will  af- 
ford? 
You  shall  streight,  quoth  be.  and  than  calls  out, 

Marv, 
Come  quid(ly,  i 
Hold,  hoM.  my  s 

early 

1  never  dnnk  Liquor  but  what^  made  of  Barley ; 
Which  words  were  sonee  out,  but  whfeh  wale  me 

admire. 
My  Lordship  was  presently  tum'd  into  Squire; 
Ale,  Squire,  you  mean,  quoth  he,  nimbly  again. 
What,  must  it  be  purl'd  i  no.  I  k>ve  It  be»t  pUun  \ 
Why,  if  you'll  drink  Ale,  Sir,  any  take  my  advice. 
Here's  the  best  Ale  i'  th'  Land,  if  you'U  go  to  the 

price. 
Better,  1  sure  am,  nc^er  blew  out  a  atofipla. 
But  titen.  in  plain  truth,  it  is  sixpence  a  BotUe : 
Why  .Faith,  quoth  1,  Friend,  if  your  Liquorbesuch, 
For  the  be«t  Ale  in  Enrlandt  it  is  not  too  much : 
LeTs  have  it,  and  quickly}  OSirl  youmayaiay. 


A  Pot  iu  your  pate  is  a  mile  in  your  way : 

,  bring  out  a  Bottle  here  presently,  MTlfb, 
Of  the  best  Cfu$hire  Hum  be  e'er  drank  in  his  Life. 


Come, ' 


Streightoutcomcsthe  Mistress  in  Waisteoatof  Silk« 
As  clear  as  a  M ilk-maid,  and  white  as  her  Milk, 
With  Visage  as  oval  snd  slick  as  an  Egg, 
As  streight  as  an  Arrow,  as  right  aa  my  Leg: 
A  eourtrste  she  made,  as  demure  as  a  Sister, 
I  could  not  forbear,  but  alighted  and  kias*d  her. 
Then  ducking  another  with  most  modest  meen. 
The  first  worn  she  said,  was,  wilt  please  you  walk 

in? 
1  thank'd  her,  but  told  her,  I  then  could  not  stay. 
For  itie  hnte  of  my  bus'nesi  did  oaU  me  away  ( 


isip.;] 


CoiUm'i  Voyag$  to  Ireland, 


SiM  nU  4ie  was  tcMrry  It  feU  ottt  so  odd. 

But  \t,  what  a^n  I  diould  travel  Chat  Road, 

I  would  ftay  tSere  a  night,  she  tMuf  d  me  the  Na* 
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Should  no  where  afRnrd  hetter  aocommodation : 
Mean  whUe.  my  tprunx  Landlord  has  broken  the 

Cork. 
And  call'd  for  a  Bodkin,  thoush  he  had  a  Pork ; 
But  1  shew  hhn  a  Slurew,  whicn  I  told  my  brisk  Gull 
A  Trepane  was  for  Bottles  had  broken  their  skuU ; 
^hich,  as  ft  was  true,  he  helieir'd  without  doubt, 
But  'twas  I  that  applied  it,  and  puird  the  Cork  out: 
Bounce,  quoth  the  Bottle,  the  work  being  done. 
It  roai'd,  and  it  smoak*d  like  a  new  fli'd  Gun ; 
But  the  shot  niiss'd  us  all,  or  else  we'd  been  routed, 
Whirti  yet  was  a  wonder,  we  were  so  about  it ; 
Mine  Host  poui'd  and  fill'd,  Ull  he  couM  fill  no 

fuller. 
Look  here.  Sir,  quoth  he,  both  for  Nap  ahd  for  co- 
lour. 
Sans  braffging.  1  hate  it,  nor  will  1  e'er  do^t, 
I  defle  Leek,  and  LambUk,  and  Sandwich  to  boot : 
By  my  troth  he  said  true,  for  I  speak  it  with  tears, 
Thoa^  I  have  been  a  Toes-pot  these  twenty  good 

year*. 
And  have  drank  so  much  Liquor  has  made  me  a 

Debtor, 
In  my  days,  that  I  know  of,  I  never  drank  better ; 
We  found  it  so  sood,  and  we  drank  so  profoundly. 
That  four  irood  round  Shillings  were  whipt  away 

roundly: 
And  then  I  conoeiv'd  it  was  time  to  be  Joking. 
For  our  work  had  been  done,  had  we  staU  t'other 

Noggin. 

Cotton  and  his  servant  reach  ''  Ches- 
ter in  the  West"  about  two  in  the  after- 
Doon^  and  nothing  can  be  more  divert- 
ing than  the  important  air  with  which 
he  disniounta,  as  if  he  had  performed 
a  most  formidable  journey — and  the 
comfortable  and  self-satisfied  good  hu- 
mour with  which  he  takes  possessioB 
of  his  quarters.  Our  friend  Cotton 
has  no  notion  this  day  of  being  shook 
in  his  seat  after  dinner^  so  he  sends 
his  nag  to  the  stable  for  the  nighty  and 
b^ns  to  reflect  on  his  own  situation. 

And  now  in  high  time  Hwaa  tocall  for  some  Meat, 

Though  drinking  does  well,  yet  some  time  we  must 

eat; 
And  I'faith  we  had  Vict'aU  both  plenty  and  good. 
Where  we  all  laid  about  us  as  if  we  were  wood : 
Go  thy  ways,  MistieM  Anderton,  for  a  good  Wo- 

wan. 
Thy  Guests  shall  by  thee  ne'er  be  tum'd  to  a  Com- 

man, 

•  ♦  •  #  ♦ 

And  here  I  must  stop  the  Career  of  my  Muse, 

The  poor  Jade  is  weary,  'lass !  how  should  she  chuse. 

And  if  I  should  fisrther  here  nur  on  my  Course, 

I  should,  questkmless,  tire  both  my  WiU  and  Horse. 

How  he  spent  the  time  after  an  ear- 
ly dinner,  and  before  going  to  bed,  we 
are  not  told,  but,  somehow  or  other, 
the  ailence  speaks  of  pipes  and  malt 
liquor,  and  the  reader  feeb  that  the 
bard  retired  to  the  downs,  somewhat 
the  better  of  his  tankard,  at  rather  a 
late  hour.  We  think  we  see  him  sit- 
ting in  a  little  snug  parlour,  a  three- 
legged  table,  with  a  circular  top,  at  his 
elbow — covered,  but  not  crowded — 
and,  as  he  pufis  away  in  soUtary  bliss, 
a  gentle  mist  just  dimming  the  bright- 
ness of  the  fire  and  candle  light.  Mrs 
Anderton  perhaps  comes  smiling  and 
courtseving  in,  to  ask  if  he  finds 
every  thing  quite  comfortable ;  and  at 
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last  ventures,  on  rep«ftted  sdiidtations 
firom  the  captain,  to  sit  down  on  a  chair 
by  his  side.  But  of  all  this  we  are 
told  nothing,  so  suppose  Charlie  to 
have  passed  a  good  night,  and 

Alter  seven  hours  sleep,  tooommutefor  paiostaken, 
A  man  of  himself,  one  would  think,  mightawaken. 
But  riding,  and  drinking  hard,  were  two  snch  spells, 
I  doubt  Vd  slept  on,  but  for  jangUng  of  Bells, 


Which,  ringii^  to  Mattcns  ail  over  the  Town, 
Made  me  leap  out  of  Bed,  and  put  on  my  Gown, 
With  intent  jso  God  mend  me)  1  have  gone  to  the 

Cholre, 
When  stielght  I  perceived  mysdf  all  on  a  fire ; 
For  the  two  fore-named  tfaiiigs  had  so  heated  my 

bloud, 
Th«t  a  ttttle  Phlebotomy  would  doe  me  good ; 
I  sent  for  Chiruxgeon,  who  came  in  a  trioe. 
And  swift,  to  shed  bloud,  neetted  not  be  caird  twice. 
But  tilted  Steeletto  quite  thorough  the  Vein, 
From  whence  issued  out  the  ill  humours  amain ; 
When  having  twelve  Ounces  he  bound  up  my  arroe. 
And  I  gave  nim  two  fieorget,  whidi  did  him  no 

harm; 
But  after  my  bleeding  I  soon  understood 
It  had  cool'd  roj  Devotion  as  well  as  my  Bk>ud, 
fVnr  I  had  no  more  mind  to  look  on  my  Psalter 
Than  (saving  your  presence)  T  had  to  a  Halter; 
But  like  a  roost  widied  and  obstinate  Sinner, 
Then  sate  in  my  Chamber  till  Follu  came  to  dinnen 
I  dhi'd  with  good  stomach,  and  very  wxxl  chear. 
With  a  very  fine  Woman,  and  good  Ale  and  Beer; 
When  my  self  having  stufT'd  than  a  Bag-pipe  moic 

fiill, 
I  fell  to  my  smoaking  untill  I  grew  dull ; 
And  therefore  to  take  a  fine  nap  thought  it  best. 

Having  thus  been  cheated  out  of  the 
morning  service,  he  det^rnined,  on 
no  account  whatever,  to  miss  that  of 
the  afternoon,  so. 

With  that  utarting  up,  for  my  man  did  I  whistle. 
And  oomb'd  out  and  powdered  my  locks  that  were 

grizle. 
Had  my  dothes  neatly  hmah'd,  and  Chen  put  oa 

my  Sword, 
Resolv'd  now  to  go  and  attend  on  the  word. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say, 
that  we  cannot  think  Mr  Cotton  was  a 
very  devout  person  this  day  in  church, 
but  we  shall  charitably  suppose  thai 
he  had  a  bad  headach,  and  that,  we 
all  know,  is  a  sad  enemy  to  atten« 
tion.  We  are  led  to  conjecture,  that 
he  yawned  much  during  the  service, 
firom  the  extreme  alacrity  with  which 
he  quitted  the  cathedral.     The  service 

No  sooner  was  ended,  but  whhr  aiid  away, 
Like  Boys  in  a  Sdiool  when  they've  leave  got  to 

play. 
All  save  Master  Mayor,  who  still  aravely  stays 
Till  the  rest  had  left  room  for  his  Worship  and*s 

Mace: 
Then  he  and  his  Brethren  in  order  appear* 
I  out  of  my  stall  and  fell  into  his  rear; 
For  why,  'Us  much  safer  appearing,  no  doubt. 
In  Authority's  Tail,  than  the  head  of  a  Rout. 

In  this  rev'rend  order  we  marched  from  Pray'r; 
The  Mace  before  me  borne  an  well  as  the  Ma/r ; 
Who  looking  behind  him,  and  seeing  most  plain 
A  glorious  Gold  Belt  in  the  rear  of  his  Train, 
Made  sueh  a  low  Congey,  forgetting  his  plac^ 
I  was  never  so  honour'd  before  in  my  days ; 
But  then  off  went  my  scalp-case,  and  down  went  my 

Till  the  Pavement,  too  hard,  by  my  knuckles  xtu 
kiss-d. 

By  whidi,  though  thick-scull'd,  hemust  understand 
this,   ^^ 

That  I  was  a  most  humUe  Servant  of  his ; 

Which  also  so  wonderful!  kindly  he  took, 

(As  I  well  perceiv'd  both  b*  his  gesture  and  look,) 

That  to  have  me  dpgg'd  home,  he  streightway  ap- 
pointed, 

Resoh'uig,  It  seems,  to  be  better  acquainted; 
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think  of^  at  the  end  of  a  stage — a  snog 
room^  a  dear  tankard,  a  broiled  fowl» 
and  a  pretty  landlady.  His  "  Jour- 
ney" is  called  a  burlesque.  For  our 
own  parts^  we  think  it  a  misnomer ; 
and  were  we  wishing  to  read  a  bur- 
lesque^  we  would  turn  to  Mrs  Spence, 


CoHm'i  V^yagt  to  Irekoidi 
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or  the  HmioaimUe  Mrs  Mvarvf,  or  to 
the  reverend  Richard  Warner  of  Bath, 
or^  above  all  absurd  people  alive  or 
dead,  to— whom  shall  we  say?  why 
then — to— no— it  would  not  be  fklr- 
So  learn  better  manners  and  he  quiet. 


HEMABKS  ON  SOME  OF  OUR  LATE  NUMBERS;   BY  A  LIBEKAL  WHIG. 


MB  NORTH^ 

I  HAVE  been  arousing  myself  in  the 
country  with  the  late  Numbers  of 
your  Magazine,  and  still  more  with 
Dr  Morris.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
good  people  of  Aberystwith  and  its 
vicinity  will  recognise  their  JEscula- 

Eius,  or  that  Ixidy  Johnes  will  admit 
is  affinity,  or  give  him  credentials  of 
such  a  nature  as  Perkin  Warbeck  re- 
ceived from  his  aunt  of  Burgundy. 
But  the  reception  his  work  will  ajQPord 
him  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  is 
probably  of  more  importance  to  him 
than  the  impression  it  may  make  a- 
mong  his  first  and  second  cousins  in 
Cardiganshire.  However,  I  hope  he 
means '  to  publish  his  three  new  vo- 
lumes before  the  gout  has  quite  de- 
molished him — ^a  catastrophe  to  which 
he  seems  to  be  making  rapid  strides, 
notwithstanding  his  skill  in  medicine. 
He  will  die  in  good  company ;  for,  if 
the  bulletins  from  the  Tent  are  to  be 
credited,  there  is  not  a  man  among 
the  "  Contributors"  who  does  not 
make  vigorous  efforts  to  partake  his 
screwing  and  pricking  honours,  and 
share  his  fate.  Certainly  your  Peter's 
Letters,  and  your  Twelfth  of  August, 
are  only  part  of  a  conspiracy,  among 
the  wine  and  brandy  merchants,  a- 
gainst  the  new  school  of  water-drink- 
ers— a  school  of  which  I  w^ould  not, 
however,  have  you  imagine  that  I  am 
myself  a  disciple. 

I  do  not  ranch  admire  your  criti- 
cisms on  Lord  Byron's  new  poem.  I 
have  lately  read  his  formidable  Don 
Juan ;  and,  while  I  agree  as  to  its 
transcendant  merit,  botn  as  a  work  of 
imagination,  and  a  general  satire  upon 
men  and  manners,  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  overstrained  and  somewhat 
hypocritical  tone  of  abhorrence  which 
it  is  the  fashion  to  adopt  with  respect 
to  it.  On  the  alleged  scores  of  morality 
and  religion.  It  contains  many  high- 
wrought  descriptions  of  the  voluptu- 
ous kind,  which  may  render  it  a  dan* 


gerouB  book  in  the  hands  of  young 
and  inflammable  persons ;  and  on 
that  account,  when  one  is  inclined  to 
be  very  serious,  one  may  regret  that 
it  ever  was  written.  But  this  is  a 
charge  to  which  it  is  obnoxious  only 
in  common  with  a  great  many  other 
seductive  works  of  fkncy  and  genius, 
about  which  no  such  mighty  stir  has 
been  made,  and  to  which  no  such  vio- 
lent exception  was  ever  taken,  even 
though  they  might  be  accidentally 
found  on  the  shelves  of  a  young  lady's 
library.  It  has  also  several  very  un- 
orthodox hits  at  matters  of  faith ; 
some  indecent  witticisms  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Scriptural  phrases  and  Scrip- 
tural histories ;  and  (what  is  of  graver 
moment)  some  dmtbtt  exwessed  as  to 
a  future  state — doubts  only,  however, 
not  </enm/#— incidentally  and  not  of- 
fensively introduced,  and  by  no  means 
of  so  objectionable  a  character  as  his 
celebrated  stanzas  in  Childe  Harold, 
about  which  no  such  fuss  was  made, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
membrance. Upon  the  whole,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  violent  outcry 
raised  against  the  book  is  not  so  much 
to  be  attributed  to  any  tiling  in  its 
actual  design  and  tendency,  as  to  the 
(I  fear  I  may  say)  deserved  unpopu- 
larity of  the  author's  moral  character 
and  conduct,  and  the  understanding 
which  prevailed  of  its  being  accom- 
panied, in  MS.  with  a  sort  of  personal 
alluttons  and  assaults,  reported  to  be 
of  the  most  libellous  nature,  from 
which  no  man  or  woman,  in  any  way 
notorious,  could  tell  whether  he  or  she 
might  be  safe,  and  the  importance  of 
which  was  magnified  to  an  infinite 
degree  by  the  absurd  air  of  mystery 
which  enveloped  the  publication  of  it. 
The  levity  with  which  the  poet  turns 
the  terrors  and  sublimities  of  his  own 
genius  into  ridicule,  so  far  from  con- 
verting into  matter  of  serious  charge 
against  him,  I  consider  with  admira- 
tion, as  affording  the  highest  evidence 
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of  its  Mtonkhiiig  and  oferwhdming 
saperiority^  and  of  his  magnilleent 
conackmaneBB  of  hia  own  power,  which 
inakea  him  love  to  sport  with  the 
paasboDB  he  haa  himaelf  excited  in  the 
VreMta  of  hia  leadera.  To  apeak  of  it 
aa  evincing  a  complete  depravation  of 
mind  and  mtellect,  argnea  nothing,  I 
think,  httt  malice,  stupidity,  or  a  de- 
gree of  prejudice  bordering  on  both. 
What  18  published  of  the  personal  sa* 
tire,  with  which,  we  are  told,  the  ori^* 
ginal  MS.  abounded,  ia  very  bad,  in 
point  of  taste  and  feeling,  and  can  ex- 
cite only  one  aentiment  of  disapproba- 
tion— ^when  levelled  at  one  injured 
iiulividual  in  particular,  of  disguat  and 
indignation.  But  where  bis  satire  ia 
geiiml,  it  ia  often  as  well  directed  aa 
It  ia  keen  and  irreetstible.  Witness 
hia  atiieturea  on  education,  (canto  i. 
at  40,  kc ;  canto  ii.  at.  1.  &c)--on 
crim.  con,  actiooa,  (i.  64)— -on  paasion 
and  hypocnsy,  (i.  73) — ^his  fine  kc* 
ture  on  "  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation," (i.  80)— on  self- deception, 
(i.  83,  106,  &c)— on  the  vanity  <i 
human  wishea,  (i.  818.)  Then,  for 
deep  feeling  (settmg  aaide  aU  passages 
of  which  the  strict  moral  propriety 
can  be  considered  aa  questtonable), 
hia  reflections  on  his  own  advance  of 
years,  (i.  814) — ^that  happiness,  to  be 
&lt,  must  be  partaken,  (canto  IL  17S) 
—Mb  exquisite  ataniaa  on  moonlight, 
(iL  114)— and  many,  many  more. 

After  all,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
▼ery  general  and  total  condemnation 
which  Dim  Juan  haa  met  with,  in 
eoi^unction  with  the  motives  ah^y 
referred  to,  may,  I  think,  be  traced 
in  the  apirit  of  univeraal  exaggeration, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  the  grand  and 
maattr  vice  of  the  age,  and  on  which, 
if  I  had  the  time  for  it,  I  could  write 
a  folio.  For  mj  own  part,  I  hold 
Lord  Byron  to  be  neither  god  nor 
devil,  nor  a  being  partly  one  and  part- 
ly the  other,  but  a  mere  man,  with 
very  uncommon  talents,  and  at  least 
an  equal  proportion  of  faulta ;  and  I 
think  we  should  write  not  onlv  in 
better  taate,  but  to  better  moral  ef- 
fect, if  we  would  only  oondeacend  so 
to  consider  him.  But  there  is  nothing 
but  exaggeration  in  the  world  on  all 
aul^ects.  We  meet  with  a  Scriptural 
phrase  or  alluaion  in  a  profane  work, 
and  instantly  exclaim.  Blasphemy! 
blasphemy ! — ^forgetting,  that  the  Bible 
being  the  book  in  moat  seneral  circu- 
lation of  any,  and  in  which  wa  wera 
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all  taught  to  read  befere  we  could  even 
articulate,  it  ia  very  natural  that,  when 
we  have  occasion  for  a  familiar  illua- 
tration,  we  should  recur  to  earlieat, 
first,  and  most  laating  impressionB, 
without  any  ofeiaive  meamng  what* 
ever.  Are  we  not  every  day  in  our 
ordinary  conversation  talking  about 
''the  loaves  and  fishes?"  and  who 
ever  dreamed  that,  in  doing  so,  he 
waa  giving  utterance  to  a  blaapha* 
mous  parody  of  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  stupendous  miradea  records 
ed  in  Scripture?  At  the  same  rate, 
we  muat  not  speak  of  a  man  **  having 
the  gift  of  tongues,"  or  "  the  pen  « 
a  ready  writer;"  or  talk  of  Job'a 
oomforten ;"  or  call  a  man'a  wife 
"  his  rib,"  or  Sir  Massey  Manaaaek 
Lopea  "  a  scape- goat ;"  or  aay  "  wa 
waah  our  handa"  of  such  or  such  an 
offence,  or  uae  any  other  of  the  tkoo* 
sand  fiuniliar  phnaea,  which  the  ha* 
bit,  so  constantly  recommended  and 
atrenuoualy  enforced  by  divinea— 

**  Noctarna  veraare  mann,  vertue  diuma**-* 

haa  culled  out  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  gradually  interwoven 
with  the  very  form  and  idiom  of  o«r 
language.  To  speak  seriously,  it  may 
shew  both  bad  taate  and  a  defeoCcvt 
judgment  to  make  any  part  or  parla 
of  the  Holy  Scripturea  the  venide 
either  of  pleaaantry  or  aatire;  but  it 
ia  the  vice  of  exaggeration,  displayed 
in  its  most  offensive  and  ii^uriana 
form,  which  can  alone  place  sudi  ve- 
nial errors  upon  the  same  level  with 
the  ain  of  a  direct  and  wanton  attack 
upon  religioB,  or  mention  Hone's  dull 
but  harmlesa  parodies  with  the  aame 
tone  of  indignation  and  abhorrenoe  aa 
ia  juatlv  excited  by  Carlile'a  fiMil- 
mottthea  and  impious  vituperationa. 
Exaggeration  bullies  and  swaggpm  in 
every  department  of  life — ^in  religion, 
in  law,  in  politics,  in  sdenoe,  in  fiter- 
ature.  Your  firiend,  Dr  Morris,  is 
the  prince  of  narrative  exaggeratoia 
in  our  day — ^the  very  Sir  John  Man- 
deville  of  tourists ;  nor  is  his  firiend 
(your  German  Contributor  with  the 
biard  name)  fer  behind  him.  The 
poets  of  the  Lake  School — Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Southey— all  are  exss- 
geraton;  and  run  a  great  risk,  by 
their  exaggeration,  of  utterly  blaating 
the  laurels  to  which  their  genius  and 
talents  entitle  them.  I  know  acarcdy 
a  writer  of  the  present  day  who  does 
mat  exaggerate,  except  the  myaterioua 
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rather  of  Wayerley.  It  is  exaggera- 
tion to  detect  mortal  poison  in  every 
glass  of  fermented  liquor^  as  much  as 
to  swear^  that  potations^  three  bottles 
deep,  are  the  only  recipe  for  a  clear 
head  and  a  nervous  and  masculine  un« 
derstanding.  Yet  a  man  has  little 
chance  of  being  heard  or  attended  to 
on  the  subject,  who  does  not  subscribe 
implicitly  to  one  or  other  of  the  op- 
posite creeds,  as  set  up  for  *'  the  true 
catholic  faith"  by  Doctors  Lamb  and 
Morris  respectivdy.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent daya,  the  grand  question  of  poli- 
tics absorbs  every  other ;  and,  if  a 
man  be  neither  a  Radical  nor  an  A- 
larmist,  he  must  find  himself  (gene- 
raUy  speaking)  in  a  very  awkward  and 
graceless  predicament,  much  Uke  that 
ancient  worthy  of  whom  the  proverb 
nms, — "  Between  two  stools,"  &c 
This  is  imr  own  case ;  and  it  is  la- 
mentable mr  me  to  Uiink  how  com- 
pletely out  of  &vour  I  am  with  all  my 
mends  and  acquaintance,  for  ventur- 
ing to  maintain  that  the  late  unlucky 
business  at  Manchester  was  neither  a 
bloody  and  premeditated  massacre  (for 
that,  I  find,  is  the  approved  phrase) 
on  the  one  band,  nor  an  act  of  com- 
mendable firmness  (a  salutary  blood- 
letting, I  am  told,  we  ought  to  call  it) 
on  the  other. 

^  Now,  although  there  never  was  a 
time  in  which  temperance  and  mode- 
ntion  have  been  held  so  cheap,  such 
mean  and  despicable  qualities,  as  the 
present;  yet  every  day's  experience 
more  and  more  convinces  me,  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when  they 
were  more  requisite,  nor  when  their 
almost  universal  absence  was  so  much 
to  be  deplored  and  deprecated.  To 
those  who  are  placed  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  battle,  it  is  as  hopeless  to 
preach  fiyrbearance  aa  to  pour  a  glass 
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of  oil  into  the  sea  for  the  panose  of 
allaying  a  tempest.  But  to  all  other 
descriptions  of  persons  whatever,-— Co 
all  who  are  not  actually  %n  w-^fuix**^ 
-—I  will  venture  to  give  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice, which  (if  generally  followed) 
may  yet  save  the  country — and  that 
is,  immediately  to  change  their  news- 
papers and  reviews,  and  take  in,  fbr 
their  regular  perusal,  those  only  which 
are  of  a  complexion  the  very  reverse 
of  their  own  favourite  system.  Hiis 
will,  for  a  few  mornings,  make  ihem 
only  the  more  angry  and  out  of  hu- 
mour, but  the  bad  effects  will  not 
last ;  as  the  most  ftirious  fire  will,  in 
the  end,  be  subdued  by  the  oontinual 
sprinkling  of  cold  water,  while  the 
smallest  augmentation  of  Aid  only 
tends  to  keep  it  in  a  perpetual  blase. 
To  those  who  are  able  to  have  auch 
command  over  themselves,  I  would 
further  recommend,  that,  in  reading^ 
they  endeavour  (just  for  the  time)  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  own  pr^a- 
dioes,  and  put  on  those  of  the  hostile 
writer ;  but  this  advice  will  be  totally 
thrown  away  upon  so  vast  a  majority 
of  persons,  that  it  seems  almost  use- 
less to  bestow  it.  However,  the  very 
change  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  apart- 
ment heated  by  party  politics,  which 
is  nroduced  by  the  r^luLur  daily  in- 
troauction  of  sixteen  or  twenty  co- 
lumns of  letter-press  of  an  opposite 
stamp,  is  prodigious;  and  I  can  as- 
sure you,  that  my  own  moderation 
and  gentleness  (being  by  nature  of 
that  ravenous  class  of  politicians  called 
Whigs)  is  entirely  the  result  of  my 
adoption  of  the  advice  I  have  given 
—my  only  newspaper  being  the  New 
Times ;  and  your  excellent  Maganne, 
with  the  Quarterly  Review,  my  only 
literary  journals. 

Metrodoeus. 


The  above  is  one  of  about  thirty  letters  that  we  have  received  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  year,  containing  criticisms  on  us  and  on  our  Journal.  We 
have  selected  it  from  the  rest  on  account  of  its  sense,  Uveliness,  and  spirit — 
and  can  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  Mrtrodorus  can  be  a  Whig.  We 
have  two  separate  publications  in  view— first,  "  Rejected  Letters ;"  and,  se- 
condly, y  Rejected  Articles."  The  number  of  Whigs  who  write  to  us  is  quite 
astonishing — some  in  sorrow,  some  in  anger,  and  some  in  fear.  One  or  two 
have  tried  contempt  in  the  bi^nning  of  a  letter,  but  have  terminated  it  in 
evident  oonstemation.  Editor. 
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ON  TRB  HILITAET  SilSOES  OF  THB  PUKX  OP  WELLINOTOK. 

To  Lieutenant  Felix  Skufflebottom,  Roffol  African  Corpt,  S^e.  jv- 


I  HEARTILY  ooDgratolate   you,   my 
dear  Sfaufflebottom,  on  your  appoint- 
ment to  so  respectable  a  corps  as  the 
Royal  Africans,  and  am  happy  to  find, 
by  your  last  letter,  that  the  climate  of 
Senegal  agrees  so  well  with  you.— 
Your  description  of  the  regimental 
mess  is  excellent ;  the  elephant's  sur- 
loin  must  cut  a  magnificent  figure  at 
the  foot  of  the  table,  and  the  tripes 
of  the  hippopotamus  (which  you  de- 
scribe as  delicious)  form,  I  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt,  a  very  savoury 
aide  dish.    As  for  the  roasted  vulture, 
I    confess,    notwithstanding  all    the 
stuffing,  it  is  rather  too  much  for  me, 
and  the  {vcgudices  I  have  acquired 
in  Scotland  will  never  allow  me  to 
admit  that  your  haggis  could  be  im- 
proved by  being  served  up  in  the  bag 
of  a  Hyena.    But  as  Pliny  observes, 
''  in  ratione  conviviorum  quamvis  a 
plerisque    dbis   singuli    temperemus 
totam  tamen  caenam  laudare  omnes 
aolemus,  nee  ea  quie  stomachus  recusat 
adimunt  gratiam  ilhs  quibus  capitur." 
Lib.  2.  £p.  B.    Were  it  not  for  the 
great  reliance  I  place  on  your  veracity, 
I  really  could  scarcely  have  credited 
your  eating  a  couple  of  ostrich  eggs 
every  momiog  for  breakout,  those  I 
onoe  met  with  in  a  show  of  wild  beaats 
beinff  about  the  size  of  fiootballs,  but 
you  nave  always  been  remarkable  for 
oaving  a  devil  of  a  twist 

I  am  glad  you  received  the  Numbersof 
Blackwood's  Magazine  I  sent  out  to  you, 
and  completely  agree  with  you  that 
the  articles  you  mention  are  beyond 
all  nraise.  The  work,  as  you  say,  is 
truly  a  national  one,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent alarming  crisis,  it  is  consolatory 
to  reflect,  that  the  taste  of  that  public 
cannot  be  entirely  vitiated,  which 
gives  to  such  a  work  the  encourage- 
ment which  it  deserves.  The  drcum- 
atanoe  you  mention  from  high  author- 
ity of  a  volume  of  the  Magazine  hav- 
ing been  presented  by  Mr  Bowditch 
to  the  king  of  Ashantee,  which  he 
ordered  immediately  to  be  translated, 
ia  not  to  be  found  in  the  account  of 
the  embassy  by  that  writer,  although 
80  interesting  an  occurrence  certainly 
should  not  have  been  omitted.  The 
astonishment  of  the  king  on  reading 
the  ''  Hospital  Scene  in  Portugal,^ 


where  a  French  grenadier,  having  bit 
off*  his  under  lip,  crushes  the  bed-poat 
with  his  fingers,  is  extremely  well  de- 
scribed ;  and  his  majesty's  extraordi- 
nary embarrassment  on  reading,  **  the 
Lake  School  of  Poetry,  No  I."  b  very 
natural  indeed.  The  essay  on  ^'the 
Decline  of  a  Taste  for  Metaphysics'' 
was  found  quite  untranslateaDle  into 
the  Ashantee  tongue,  and  the  Month- 
ly  Commercial  Report  seemed,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  the  paper  in  which  nis 
miyesty  took  most  interest  1  am 
much  flattered,  however,  by  the  fii* 
vourable  impression  my  writings  seem 
to  have  made  on  the  Icing,  when  he 
stated  publicly  that  if  the  Enalish  had 
any  further  favours  to  ask  of  him,  the 
only  ambassador  he  would  receive  was 
Ensign  Odoherty.  I  have  already 
written  to  Lord  Bathurst  on  this  suIh 
jecty  offisrina  my  services,  should  they 
prove  needml,  but  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived his  lordship's  answer. 

But  there  is  a  more  important  part 
of  your  letter  to  which  I  must  now 
advert    The  passage  is  as  follows : 

''  On  enterii^  on  my  military  career, 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  preaoming  too 
much  on  your  friendship,  to  request 
to  profit  by  your  military  experienoep 
Your  talenta  I  well  know  to  be  of  the 
highest  order,  and  I  likewise  know 
you  to  be  possessed  of  those  fine  dis- 
criminative powers  which  cannot  fail 
to  render  you  an  admirable  judge  of 
the  merits  of  your  contemporaries.— 
May  I,  therefore,  request  that  you 
would  favour  me  with  your  observa- 
tions on  the  military  policy  of  the 
great  generals  of  the  present  age,  that 
you  would  unveil  their  defects,  expose 
their  errors,  and  thereby  enable  a 
Shufflebottom  to  profit  by  the  blun- 
ders of  a  Lynedoch  or  a  Wellington." 
Most  unquestionably,  my  dear  Felix, 
you  have  a  right  to  make  this  demand 
upon  me.  Your  thirst  for  knowledge 
is  most  praiseworthy,  and  if  the  small 
fountain  which. trickles  f^om  Odoherty 
can  contribute  to  quench  it,  you  are 
most  welcome  to  the  beverage.  Drink 
deeply  of  this  living  stream.  Though 
Uie  rill  be  small,  my  firiend,  yet,  1^ 
lieve  me,  it  is  pure— it  flows  through 
a  channel  uncontaminated,  and  will 
nourish  the  constitution  which  imbibes 
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it  In  TOUT  preseDt  litoationy  too, 
military  JOiowtedge  it  pecoliariy  re- 
quisite. It  is  possible  von  may  be 
empbyed  in  a  snail  enedition  against 
the  natives,  you  may  Command  a  par- 
ty of  attaek  on  illegal  akve-tradera,  or 
yon  may  be  placed  on  the  staiF  of 
flomo  bloddiead  of  a  general  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  military  manoeu- 
vres himsdf,  of  course,  expecta  that 
•uch  knowledge,  in  great  perfection, 
shall  be  found  in  his  aide-^b-camp.— 
May  I  not  flatter  myself,  too,  that  in 
communicating  to  you  the  atores  of 
my  own  knowled^,  I  am,  in  some 
d^ree,  spreading  it  throu^  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  By  your  instructioa 
and  example  it  may  be  gradually  di^ 
fused  among  nations  hitherto  ignorant 
of  the  enlightened  policy  of  war,  and, 
in  the  oourae  of  ages,  a  woolly-headed 
Wellington  may  arise,  the  soouige  (xf 
the  oppressor,  and  the  conqueror  of 
aome  Ebony  Napoleon.  These,  mj 
friend,  are  high  speculations,  and, 
therefore,  congenial  to  my  disposition ; 
but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  detain  me 
longer. 

Laying  other  considerationa  aside, 
however,  I  see  much  reaoon  to  fear 
that  the  partiality  of  my  friends  haa 
led  them  largely  to  overrate  the  mea* 
sure  of  my  military  talents.  There 
exists  but  little  connexion  between 
Mars  and  the  Muses;  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  oonduded,  that  Shak- 
•peare  would  no  more  have  proved  a 
Wellington  in  the  fieM,  than  Wel- 
lington could  become  a  Shakffpeare  in 
the  closet  To  suppose  ravself,  there- 
ibre,  capable  of  uniting  tnose  talents, 
in  any  high  d^ee,  would  aigue  a 
portion  of  vanity,  of  which  those  who 
know  me  will  he  far  from  suppodng 
me  to  be  possessed.  In  truth,  I  am 
not  so,  and  I  assure  you,  it  is  with  no 
■mall  degree  of  diffiaenoe  that  I  now 
venture  to  commit  to  paper  auch  ob- 
servations on  the  military  policy  of 
the  great  generals  of  the  age,  as  con- 
siderable experience  and  a  judgment, 
perhaps  not  altogether  contemptible, 
nave  enabled  me  to  make.  Though 
these  letters  are  diiefly  intended  mr 
your  instruction,  yet  I  shall  not  heai- 
tate  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  uti- 
lity by  giving  them  to  the  world,  I 
am  not  one  of  thoae  (great  aa  my  re- 
gard for  you  certainly  is)  who 
**  Would  to  Feliz  girt  up  what  was  meant 

for  manldiid,** 
and  with  a  thotoufl^  knowledge  of 


the  disadvantagea  under  whidi  I  write, 
I  shall  commit  tiiem  to  thewaten, 
not  doubting  but  the  world  diall  find 
them  after  many  daya.     The  difficul- 
ties I  must  expect  to  encounter^  on 
tiie  present  occasion,  are  nmneroua  and 
formidable.  In  the  canae  of  Odoherty 
v«rni#  Wdlington,  where  the  platntiff 
ia  an  ensign,  and  thedefimdant  a  fidd- 
marshal,  the  former  unknown  by  any 
military  explMt,  and  tiie  Utter  ataad- 
ing  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  renown, 
and  whose  name  is  irrevocably  connect- 
ed with  achievements  whidi  imrm  tiie 
foundation  on  which  ranch  of  the  su- 
perstructure of  onr  national  glory  has 
been  reared,  I  well  know  in  what  di« 
rection  the  tide  of  prerjudioe  must  iwi. 
But,  I  confess,  I  shall  have  undenated 
its  force,  if  truth  is  unable  to  stem  it, 
and  if  the  reason  of  my  oontemporaries 
ahaU  be  found  to  have  been  awept  a- 
way  by  the  flood,  I  ahall  boldly  appeal 
to  other  times  and  other  men,  wnen 
the  deluge  shall  have  aubaided,  and 
the  ark  of  aound  judgment  shall  onoe 
more  have  found  an  Ararat  to  rest  on. 
It  haa  been  said,  and  truly  said, 
that  though  praise  is  ever  a  pleaaing 
taak,  it  ia  generally  an  unprofitable 
one,  because  it  ia  more  frequently 
from  the  erron  than  the  cxcellenciea 
of  a  diaracter  that  a  useful  leason  can 
be  derived.    We  are  at  little  pains  to 
follow  our  neighboun  while  they  walk 
In  the  straight  paths  of  rectitude  and 
virtue,  but  we  take  mighty  good  care 
to  shun  their  footsteps  when  we  see 
them  tumble  into  a  coal-pit,  or  atidc 
in  a  bog.    Thus  it  is  with  the  charac- 
ter of  great  men.  The  more  admirable 
parts  are  generally  beyond  onr  imi- 
tation, but  we  can  all  avoid  their  foil- 
inga,  and  profit  by  their  erron.    Few 
men  can  ever  expect  to  draw  teeth  or 
write  pi^ien  on  tne  com  bill,  with  the 
fiicility  which  long  practice  and  ex- 
traormnary  talenta  have  given  to  tiie 
Editor  of  the  Scotsman  and  Dr  Soott, 
but  we  can  all  deajuse  the  vulgar  and 
plebeian  insolence  •  of  the  one,  and  a^ 
void  writing  jocular  songs  on  our  de- 
ceased friends  like  the  other.    In  ex- 
amining  the   character  of  common 
men,  the  dross  is  generally  very  easily 
aeparated  from  t&  ore,  but  it  is  not 
ao  with  thoae  whom  we  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  gaie  upon  with 
admiration  and  respect    The  bbxe  of 
their  frme  illuminates  only  their  »- 
chievements,  while  their  defocta  are 
shroadedinahnoatimpenetnl^l^oom. 
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How  £9ir  of  dioK  wilora  the  mnne  of 
Profosor  Ledae  has  readied^  as  thtt 
of  die  first  physical  philosopher  of  the 
sgOy  haw  heard^  or  probably  ever  will 
hear,  of  his  little  innocent  fopperies^ 
his  qoBdrille  dancings  and  his  bou- 
quet of  artificial  flowen !  The  case^  I 
adHUt,  is  not  exactly  in  pointy  because 
I  am  now  treating,  not  of  peraonsl 
IbiUes,  butof  pnrfMioDal  errors.  But 
the  atflity  of  we  task  I  have  under- 
taken has  been  already  sufficientlv  de- 
snoostrated,  and  if  thoe  shall  be  round 
airy  one  who^  after  reading  these 
pagesy  ^disposed  to  dispute  it^  he 
may  relyoiSi  that  there  exists  some 
ladiical  fault  e^lier  in  Odoherty^s  un« 
deratanding  or  kS%  own. 

In  writing  of  the  errors  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellmgton,  sorry  indeed  should  I 
feel,  to  be  considered  one  of  those  ma- 
liffnant  and  unpatriotic  indiyiduals, 
who  having  vainly  attempted  to  ob- 
ctnict  him  in  his  career  of  glory,  would 
now  gladly  return  to  their  former  miae- 
rableavoeataon,  and  by  ignorant  censure 
and  fiUse  insinuation,  endeavour  to 
tamidi  Ae  lustre  of  his  feme  in  its 
meridian.    No.    A  task  like  this  may 
be  still  safidy  entrusted  to  the  Conduo- 
toni  of  another  Journal,  whose  im- 
piety and  want  of  British  feeling,  have 
been  castigated  with  so  much  talent 
and  justice  in  the  fonner  Numbers 
of  that  Miscellany,    in  which  it  is 
my  intention  that  these  letters  shall 
appear.     Yet,  alter  all,^  the  labour 
has  been   a  superfluous  one.     De- 
stroy as  often  as  you  please  ita  little 
web  of  petulant  sophistry,  expose  the 
metm  artifices  bv  which  die  structure 
~  of  csalumny  haa  been  reared,  lay  open 
the  total  want  of  honourable  and  con- 
sistent prmdple  b^  which  that  Jour- 
nal has  been  distinguished  from  its 
commencement— the  brutal  prq>ensi- 
ty  will  still  remain— die  vile  appetite 
increases  by  the  garbage  on  whien  it  is 
fed,  and  we  ihall  aoon  find  the  creature 
at  its  dir^  work  again.    But  profes- 
aang  as  I  do  to  feel  not  a  less  ardent 
bat  a  more  discriminating  admiration 
of  this  great  General  than  is  enter- 
tained by  the  world  at  large,  it  may 
be  proper  that  I  should  seize  this  op- 
portunity of  recording  my  sentiments 
of  his  peofesaional  merits; — and  sure- 
ly it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  fame  of 
Wellington  that  it  be  acknowledged, 
that  in  promptitude  of  decision,  ferti- 
lity of  resource,  and  self-possession  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  he  is  perhsps  sur^ 


passed  by  none,  and  oerfeainly  squired 
by  few.    Yet  these  qualities,  though 
originally  the  gift  of  nature,  ere  un- 
donbtedlyincreased  by  esiperience,  and 
the  warmest  admirers  of  his  charac- 
ter need  not  scrapie  to  admit,   that 
the  Wellington  of  Talavera  was  a  ge« 
neral  very  ftr  inferior  to  the  Welling* 
tonofVittoriaandWaterkx).  Butitis 
his  praise,  that  he  was  ever  found 
equal  to  the  difficulties  he  wus  called 
on  to  encounter ;  that  he  profited  not 
only  by  the  errors  of  others,  but  by 
his  own ;  and  that,  as  the  progress  of 
the  war,  and  the  inereased  exertions 
of  the  enemy,  demanded  on  his  part 
higher  resources  and  a  more  profound 
pouey,  the  call  was  never  made  in 
vain.    In  the  most  perflous  circum* 
stances  his  confidence  never  fbiled,  he 
grew  as  it  were  with  the  dangers  that 
surrounded  him,  and  when  ther  were 
measured  in  the  hour  of  triid,  nis  ge- 
nius WB8  found  to  overtop  diem  all. 
His  unalterable  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  ibrms  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent features  of  his   proftssional 
character.    During  the  conduct  of  a 
protracted  and  difficult  war  of  eight 
years,  he  on  no  occasion  asserhbled  a 
council  of  war,  nor  ever  eolleeted  the 
sentiments  of  die  generals  of  the  army 
with  regard  to  its  operations.    Instead 
of  riirinking  from  responsibility,  he 
assumed  it  all,  he  personally  directed 
every  movement  of  the  difierent  corps 
of  his  army,  and  left  nothing  at  any 
time  to  the  discretion  of  his  generals, 
but  what  was  absolutely  caBcd  fbr  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case.    He  was  the 
Uring  soul  of  the  army,  the  great  vt«> 
vifying  centre  round  which  the  minor 
planets  revolved,  and  whose  eccentric 
orbits  were  all  designated  by  himsetf. 
How  &r  this  feature  in  his  character 
may  have  contributed  to,  or  diminish- 
ed  his  success,  is   a   problem   now 
impossible  to  be  solved.    Most  pro- 
bably it  has  oecasionidly  done  Mth. 
There  vte  many  situations  in  whidi 
promptitude  and  energy  of  decision 
are  of  more  importance  than  extreme 
accuracy  of  judgment,  where  instant 
action  is  required,  and  delay  or  vaccil- 
latiou  ruinous.     But  I  can  conceive 
no  experience  so  great — no  judgment 
so  piwbund,  ss  to  be  incapable  of 
being  added  to  and  informed  by  the 
counsel   and   suggestion   of    others. 
Even  of  the  mind  of  Wellington  this 
will  not  readily  be  predionted,  nd 
atill  less  readily  admitted,  if  it  be  so. 
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It  ig  indeed  difficult  to  belkve,  that 
the  oollected  experience  and  infimna- 
tion  of  the  generals  under  his  oom- 
mand,  many  of  whooi  are  undoubted- 
ly men  of  the  first  talents  and  ao- 
eomplishments,  could  on  no  occasion 
have  added  any  thing  of  vigour,  or 
of  wisdom,  to  the  decisions  of  a  so- 
litsry  and  unaided^  howev^  powerful 
understanding,  fiat  let  the  question 
nst  with  this  single  obaerration,  that 
had  his  effinrts  been  less  fortunate, 
this  very  quslity  which  is  now  quoted 
in  his  praise,  would  then  have  fur- 
nished materials  lor  a  grave  and  se- 
rious charge  against  his  conduct  of  the 
war. 

But  stop. — I  have  this  moment  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  you,  and 
the  intelligence  it  contains  is  so  im- 
portant, t^t  I  really  must  interrupt 
the  thread  of  my  story  to  notice  it. 
So  you  ore  married!  What  will  poor 
Bidfdy  M'Teague  say  to  this?  Alas, 
poor  girl  1  like  the  rest  of  her  sex  she 
Livdi  not  wisely  but  too  welL  What 
can  she  make  of  those  two  thumping 
children  of  which  you  are  the  acknow- 
ledged father?  Who  is  to  pay  for 
their  board  and  education  at  Mr 
M'Guire's  academy  at  MuUinafat  ? — 
These,  mv  friend,  are  important  ques- 
tions, ana  well  deserving  your  most 
serious  consideration.  Your  wife,  you 
say,  is  a  Miss  Louisa  Congo,  a  young 
lady  rich  in  all  the  beauties  and  ac- 
complishments by  which  her  sex  is 
adorned.  She  is  a  native  it  seems, 
but  whether  her  complexion  be  of  the 
nankeen,  the  mahogany,  or  the  Day 
and  Martin  colour,  you  do  not  specify. 
Her  portion  at  all  events  is  good,  and 
that,  you  know,  compensates  for  many 
imperfections.  Ninety-seven  elephants 
teeth,  five  tiger  skins,  and  forty-three 
pounds  of  gold  dust,  form  really  a 
tolerable  portion  for  a  Senegal  beUe. 
The  first  of  these  you  should  consign 
to  our  mutual  friend.  Doctor  Scott, 
who  will  either  purchase  them  him- 
self for  the  benefit  of  his  dowager 
patients,  or  dispose  of  them  tor  you 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  second 
will  make  capital  saddle  cloths  for  co- 
lonels of  yeomanry  cavalry,  and  are 
at  present  in  great  demand.  The 
third  I  would  have  you  keep  your- 
self till  you  return  home,  when  you 
will  be  obliged  to  come  down  with 
the  dust  pretty  freely  for  every  article 
you  purchase. 


I  shall  now  rerame  die  tinead  of 
my  observations.  Lord  Wellingtan 
assumed  the  command  of  the  JBbitiah 
forces  in  the  peninsula,  under  a  com- 
bination of  drcumstanoes  peculiarly 
favourable.  In  the  constitution  cc 
our  country,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a 
general  should  possess  great  talents  to 
ensure  him  success.  To  serve  bis 
country  with  advantage,  he  must  en- 
joy the  full  confidence  of  the  sove- 
reign and  his  ministers.  He  must 
frequently  be  supported  against  the 
clamours  of  the  people,  which  are 
sure  to  arise  on  tne  smallest  a^^pear- 
ance  of  misfortune  or  failure.  While 
he  ^hts  the  battles  of  the  govern- 
ment  abroad,  the  government  must 
fight  his  battles  at  nome.  He  must 
not  be  tamely  yielded  up  to  the  cen- 
sure of  those,  who,  necessarily  isno- 
rant  of  the  general  scope  of  his  pLans^ 
yet  scruple  not  to  attack  the  wisdom 
and  policy  of  the  individual  messorea 
he  pursues.  Nay,  even  in  manv  cases 
of  positive  and  adcnowledged  uilurey 
he  must  find  atemporarv  shield  in 
the  unshaken  reliance  of  his  govern- 
ment fVom  the  innumerable  weapons 
which  are  sure  to  be  instantlv  hurled 
at  his  reputation.  Without  this  sup- 
port, neither  Marlborough  nor  Wd« 
lington  could  have  added  as  they  haTe 
done  to  the  triumphs  of  their  country, 
and  I  may  safely  challenge  any  one  to 
produce  a  single  instance  of  a  general 
conducting  to  a  successful  issue  a 
long  difficult  and  eventful  war,  who 
did  not  eiyoy  in  a  very  ample  degree 
the  advantages  I  have  described.  In 
this  respect.  Lord  Wellingtcm  was  pe- 
culiarly fortunate  on  his  assumption  of 
the  command.  His  brother  held  a  high 
office,  and  possessed  a  very  powerfiil  in- 
fluence in  the  cabinet ;  and  from  the 
frail  tenure  by  which  the  ministry  at 
that  time  held  their  offices^  they  were 
led  to  regard  the  success  of  the  war  in 
Spain  as  the  only  event  by  which 
their  power  could  be  msintained. 
The  continuance  of  Lord  Wellington 
in  command  was  therefore  in  some  de- 
gree identified  with  the  permanence 
of  their  own  power,  and  nothing 
which  oouJd  contribu^  to  his  success 
was  withheld  by  those  who  fdit  ao 
strong  an  interest  in  promoting  it  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  on 
these  circumstances,  and  I  have  mere- 
ly ventured  to  glance  at  them  as  ad- 
ventitious CRUseSj  which  could  notfiul 
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to  oontribate  largely  to  the  sucoessM 
developement  of  the  extraordinary  ta« 
knta  of  Lord  WeUington. 

The  military  character  which  he 
had  prenoosly  acquired  in  the  £ast« 
was  rather  that  of  a  raah  and  impe- 
taous,  than  of  a  cautious  and  calcu« 
lating  commander.  Those  who  blamed 
him  fbr  this  probably  did  him  injus* 
tioe.    When  we  consider  how  insig- 
nificant  a  number  of  Europeans  bear 
away  over  the  yast  population  which 
covers  our  eastern  dominions,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  power  by  which  they 
are  subjected  must  be  a  moral,  not  a 
physical  one.     The  latter,  at  least, 
must  rest  solely  on  the  former  for  its 
existence,  and  the  moment  that  the 
moral  influence  ceases  to  be  felt,  the 
bonds   of  their   subjection  will   be 
l»oken,  and  our  power  be  crumbled 
in  die  dust    In  such  a  state  of  things, 
when  war  shall  arise,  a  general  must 
not  be  tied  down  by  the  rules  of  cau- 
tious pcdicy  observed   in   European 
warfiure.     Where  the    circumstances 
are  so  different,  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  must  be  so  likewise.    There, 
a  victory  which  inspires  no  general 
terror  m  our  arms,  is  worth  nothing. 
We  have  conquered  only  those  who 
are  left  dead  or  bleeding  on  the  field. 
But  where,  as  at  Aasaye,  a  small  Eu- 
ropean force  of  about  iOOO  men,  at- 
tacks and  defeats  an  army  of  ten  times 
ita  number,  the  effect  is  not  to  be 
f^\^\httpA  by  the  number  of  the  slain, 
the  amount  of  the  treasure  which  we 
capture,  or  the  extent  of  territory  we 
acquire.     No;  its  consequences  are 
to  be  felt,  not  seen.    The  very  te- 
nure of  our  power,   our  moral  in- 
fluence has  been  strengthened  in  the 
minds  of  the  natives,  and  the  ad- 
vantages we  derive  are  filter  and 
more  durable,  than  the  sUughter  of 
tens  of  thousands,  and  the  capture 
of  millions,  could  have  vielded.     It 
was  on  such  principles  tnat  the  mi- 
litary policy  of  Lord  Wellington  in 
India  appears  to  have  been  founded, 
and^  as  fitr  as  my  judgment  goes,  they 
are  true  ones.     Those  who  censure 
his  conduct  may  be  assured  that  the 
rashness  of  Wellesley  has  contributed 
more  to  the  stability  of  the  British 
empire  in  India  than  the  cautious  po- 
licy of  all  the  generals  who  have  com- 
manded there  since   its  acquisition. 
Time  causes  many  changes,  and  obli- 
terates much,  but  no  time  can  obli- 
terate the  battle  of  Assaye  from  the 
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minds  of  the  natives— no  time  eaii 
(diange  the  powerftd  impression  it  haa 
left  on  them. 

On  his  return  to  Europe,  and  hia 
appointment  to  the  command  in  Fbr- 
tugal.  Lord  WeUington  does  not 
seem  to  have  immediately  relinquish- 
ed the  mode  of  warfare  to  which  he 
had  become  so  much  accustomed  in 
India.  But  it  was  one  neither  adapt- 
ed to  the  enem^  he  had  to  encounter, 
nor  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed.  He  shewed  himself  a  sort  of 
military  Scroggins,  who  bored  in  up- 
on his  enemy  whenever  he  could  get 
at  him ;  and  if  he  did  not  always  beat 
him,  he  at  least  gave  as  good  as  he 
got,  and  left  him  with  tolerable  marks 
of  severe  punishment.  But  after  in- 
dulging so  much  in  general  remarks, 
it  is  high  time  to  descend  to  particu- 
lars, and  to  specify  some  of  those  er- 
rors to  which  I  have  in  the  course  of 
them  so  frequently  alluded. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  1808, 
Marshal  Junot  occupied  Portugal, 
with  a  French  army  of  about  18000 
men.  On  the  30th  of  July,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  had  arrived  in  Mon- 
dego  bay  with  a  force  of  about  10,000 
men.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by 
Sir  Brent  Spencer  with  an  additionu 
bodv  of  about  5000,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  8th  of  August,  the  disembark- 
ation of  the  whole  army  had  been 
completed.  The  chief  body  of  the 
French  army  were  at  LisMn,  but 
Greneral  Laborde,  with  a  force  of  a- 
bout  5000  men,  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leiria.  Sir  Arthur  put 
his  army  in  motion  on  the  9th,  with 
the  intention  of  advancing  to  Lisbon, 
and  regaining  that  dty  from  the  ene- 
my. On  the  11th  he  was  joined  by 
the  Portuguese  army,  consisting  of 
about  6000;  but  from  their  being  un- 
prorided  with  a  commissariat,  and  the 
British  being  unable  to  supply  them, 
they  remainetl  at  Leiria,  and  the  Bri- 
tish army  advanced  on  its.  march. 
The  French  force,  under  Greneral  La- 
borde, slowly  retreated;  but  on  the 
17th,  they  were  found  posted  on  the 
heights  of  Roleia,  a  position  which 
commanded  the  road  by  which  the 
British  army  were  advancing.  These 
heists  were  in  fh)nt  almost  inacces- 
able;  thej  were  extremely  steep,  and 
covered  with  brushwood ;  and  the 
summit  could  be  approached  only  by 
a  footpath,  on  which  no  more  than 
two  men  eould  walk  abreast.    This 
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pcdiy  ittd  indeed  the  whole  froot  of 
the  Domtkm,  was  entirei^  expoeed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  while  they  were 
themselTes  perfectly  secure  from  any 
retaliation,  fiat  theur  flanks  had  no 
pomt  iappui ;  and  by  making  a  de^ 
Umr  of  about  three  iniles,  he  might 
with  ease  have  turned  their  position^ 
and  forced  them  to  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. This  option,  therenire,  pre- 
sented itself  to  Lord  Wellington. 
Either  to  take  the  enemy  in  front, 
and  drive  him  perforee  from  his  situ- 
ation, with  the  certain  loss  of  a  con- 
sideraUe  p(»tion  of  his  own  army;  or, 
by  taking  him  in  flank,  to  expd  him 
from  it  with  no  loss  at  all.  He  most 
haye  known  that  General  Laborde, 
with  a  force  of  5000  men,  could  haye 
so  intention  of  giving  battle  to  an 
English  army  of  more  than  three 
times  his  force.  He  must  have  known 
the  position  to  be  untenable,  and  Uiat, 
in  all  probability,  the  first  movement 
in  flank  of  a  body  of  our  army  would 
have  been  the  instant  signal  for  his' 
retreat.  By  attacking  him  in  front, 
there  was  no  object  to  be  gained,  but 
what  would  have  been  much  easier 
obtained  by  turning  the  position. 
Yet  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  did  so ; 
and  in  fighting  his  first  battle  in  the 
peninsula,  he  perhaps  committed  a 
greater  error,  and  was  the  cause  of  more 
gratuitous  bloodshed,  than  in  any 
subsequent  operation  can  be  attribut- 
ed to  him.  Our  loss  consisted  of 
upwards  of  500  men,  with  many  valu- 
able officers;  and  though,  vrith  so 
overwhelming  a  force,  we  drove  them 
from  a  position  which  it  never  had 
been  their  intention  seriously  to  main- 
tain, yet  their  loss  was  abaolntely  no- 
thing, and  800  Englishmen  were  csr- 
ried  as  trophies  of  their  success  to 
Lisbon.  I  have  been  assured  by  an 
officer  now  high  on  the  staff  in  this 
eountry,  who  was  made  prisoner  in  the 
action,  tiiat  Gen.  Laborde  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  attacked,  which  he  con- 
sidered ntterly  irrecondleable  wiUi 
any  principle  of  generalship.  He  then 
thought  lightly  of  Lord  Wellington's 
talents;  but  General  Laborde  (like 
other  French  generals^  has  proba- 
bly lived  to  oiange  nis  opinions. 
It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  speak  on  this  subject  widi 
more  confidence  than  becomes  me, 
and  it  may  be  so.    But  I  am  willing 


to  pledge  the  credit  and  odebrityof 
Odohertv  fiv  the  justice  of  the  cen- 
sure I  nave  passed.  I  am  resdy  to 
appeal  to  any  of  the  general  offloen 
who  served  on  that  occasion,  to  de- 
cide what  weig^  is  due  to  my  (Ener- 
vations. Nay,  oould  the  question  be 
put  to  him  without  impertinenee  or 
impropriety,  I  riionld  .most  wiUin|^j 
leave  it  to  the  candour  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington himsdf,  to  ssy  whether,  in 
attacking  the  position  of  Rokis,  he 
was  not  guilty  of  a  gross  military  er- 
ror. But  the  error,  flagrant  as  it  im, 
was  one  which  at  that  time  hanno* 
niied  well  with  the  temper  of  the 
English  nation.  Our  militair  repu- 
tatk)n  was  not  then  suffieiently  esta- 
blished ;  and  so  long  as  our  generds 
did  but  fight  and  make  the  enemy  re- 
treat, our  homebred  politldana  esred 
but  little  whether  they  retreated  ou- 
rying  off  two  or  three  hundred  pii- 
soners  or  not.  The  despatches  resd 
weU  in  the  Gazette ;  the  real  victory 
of  Vimicra  foUowed  shortly  sfrer- 
warda;  and  nothing  disturbed  John 
Bull's  good  numour  till  the  Cooven- 
tion  of  Cintrs,  when  he  only  gram- 
bled  that  the  French  had  not  gsts 
sufficient  drubbing,  and  that  the? 
were  sent  home  before  hslf  enoagli 
of  them  had  got  their  throata  cut 

So  much,  my  dear  FeUx,  inr  dM 
first  militaiy  error  of  Losd  Welling- 
ton, by  which  I  hope  yon  will  take 
care  to  profit,  the  very  first  time  yen 
command  an  army  against  the  King 
of  Mandingo,  or  toe  Emperor  of  tkc 
Cafires,  or  Uie  Prinoe  Regent  of  WooU 
hambra,  or  any  other  black  potentsta 
Always  take  him  in  flank  whenyos 
can,  and  never  run  ram  stsm  up  > 
hill,  where  one-half  of  your  men  sre 
sure  to  be  killed  by  the  way,  widiont 
being  able  to  fircr  a  shot  at  the  enemy 
in  return. 

Numbers  IL  and  IH.  of  my  letten 
will  consist  of  a  oontinuatM>n  of  the 
errors  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington. 
Number  IV.  will  be  on  the  errors  of 
Marshall  Beresford.  Number  V.  m 
those  of  Lord  Lynedoch.  Number  VL 
on  the  general  policy  of  the  m^tsiy 
war  in  America.  Numbers  VII.  «» 
VIII.  on  the  military  character  of  Na- 
poleon. Number  IX.  on  that  of  SonU. 
Number  X.  Marm<mt  And  Number 
XL  Blucher.  I  beg  my  best  respects 
to  Mrs  Shufflebottom.— I  em,  &«* 
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ON  THB  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  RBMAIK8  OF  BOBSUT  BRUCE. 

A  Preedome  is  »  nobis  thing ; 
PKedomcniBbs  man  to  have  Ukingi 
Pitodome  «tt  soboe  to  man  ci?e8  ; 
H«  livaii  at  «Me  that  firedy  Uvea. 

Bajlboub*!  Baupx. 


Th  b  disooTery  of  the  boves  of  Robert 
Brucc^  among  the  ruina  of  Donferin* 
line  abbey,  oula  for  some  observations 
in  a  Journal  intended  to  record  the 
most  remarkable  events,  whether  of  a 
public  or  domestic  nature,  which  oc- 
'  cur  during  the  period  to  which  it  re- 
fers; and  it  will  never,  perhaps,  be 
our  good  fortune  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  an  event  more 
interesting  to  the  antiquarian  or  the 
patriot  of  Scotland,  than  the  discovery 
«nd  reinterment  of  the  remains  of  her 
greatest  hero. 

It  is  satisfactoiy,  in  the  first 
place,  to  know  that  no  doubt  can  ex- 
ist about  the  remains  which  were  dis- 
covered being  really  the  bones  of  Ro- 
bert Bmce.  Historians,  had  recorded 
that  he  was  interred  "  debito  ctim 
bonore  in  medio  Ecclesiae  de  Dun- 
fermline ;"  but  the  ruin  of  the  abbey 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  and 
the  subsequent  n^lect  of  the  monu- 
ments whidi  it  contained,  had  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  ascertain  where 
this  central  spot  really  was.  Attempts 
had  been  made  to  explore  among  the 
mins  for  the  tomb ;  but  so  entirely 
was  the  form  of  cathedral  churches 
^rgotten  in  this  northern  part  of  the 
island,  that  the  researches  were  made 
in  a  totally  different  place  from  the 
centre  of  tne  edifice.  At  length,  in 
digging  the  foundations  of  the  new 
church,  the  workmen  came  to  a  tomb, 
arched  over  with  masonry,  and  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  more  than  usual 
care  in  its  construction.  Curiosity 
being  attracted  bv  this  circumstance, 
it  was  suspected  tnat  it  might  contain 
tbe  remains  of  the  illustrious  hero;  and 
persons  of  more  skill  having  examined 
the  spot,  discovered  that  it  stood  pre^ 
cisely  in  tht  centre  of  the  church,  as 
its  ibrm  was  indicated  by  the  existing 
rains.  The  tomb  having  been  open- 
ed in  the  presence  of  the  Barons  of 
Exchequer,  the  discovery  of  the 
name  of  King  Robert  on  an  iron  plate 
among  the  rubbish,  and  the  cloth  of 
gold  in  which  the  bones  were  shroud- 
ed, left  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  long 
wished-for  grave  had  at  last  been  dis- 
Vot,  VI. 


covered ;  while  the  appearance  of  the 
jskeleion,-  in  which  the  breast-bone 
was  sawed  asunder,  afibrded  a  still 
more  interesting  proof  of  its  really  be- 
ing the  remains  of  that  illustrious 
hero,  whose  heart  was  committed  to 
his  fiiithful  associate  in  arms,  and 
thrown  by  him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  amidst  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  with  the  sublime  expression, 
"  onwards  as  thou  wast  wont^  thou 
fearless  heart." 

Such  an  event  demands  a  temporary 
pause  in  the  avocations  and  amuse- 
ments of  life.  We  feel  called  on  to 
go  back,  in  imagination,  to  the  distant 
and  barbarous  period  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  country  was  secured  by 
a  valour  and  ability  that  has  never 
since  been  equalled ;  and  in  returning 
from  his  recent  grave  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had 
to  encounter,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
which  his  unshaken  patriotism  has 
confirmed  upon  its  people.— Had  we 
lived  in  the  period  when  his  heroic  a- 
chievements  were  fresh  in  the  public 
reoollection,  and  when  the  arms  of 
England  yet  trembled  at  the  name  of 
Bannockbum,  we  would  have  dwelt 
with  enthusiasm  on  his  glorious  ex- 
ploits. A  nation's  gratitude  should 
not  relax  when  the  lapse  of  five  sub- 
sequent centuries  has  not  produced  a 
.rival  to  his  patriotism  and  valour; 
and  when  this  long  period  has  served 
only  to  develope  tne  blessings  which 
they  have  conferred  upon  his  country. 

Towards  a  due  understanding,  how- 
ever, of  the  extraordinary  merits  of 
Robert  Bruce,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
a  cursory  view  of  the  power  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  and  of  the 
resources  of  that  kingdom,  which,  at 
that  critical  juncture,  providence  com- 
mitted to  his  arms. 

The  power  of  England,  against 
which  it  was  his  lot  incessantly  to 
struggle,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  for- 
midable which  then  existed  in  Europe. 
The  native  valour  of  her  people,  dis- 
tinguished even  under  the  weakest 
reign,  was  then  led  on  and  animated 
by  a  numerous  and  valiant  feudal  no- 
«P 
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bility.  That  bold  and  romantic  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  led  the  Norraan 
arms  to  the  throne  of  England,  and 
enabled  Roger  de  Hantenlle^  with 
thirty  foUowera,  to  win  the  crown  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  still  animated  the 
English  nobles ;  and  to  this  heredita- 
ry snirit  was  added  the  remembrance 
of  tne  matchless  glories  which  their 
arm's  had  acquired  in  the  wars  of  Pa- 
lestine. The  barons,  who  were  array- 
ed against  Robert  Bruce,  were  the  de- 
scendants of  those  iron  warriors  who 
combated  for  Christendom  under  the 
wail  of  Acre,  and  defeated  the  whole 
Saracen  strength  in  the  battle  of  As- 
calon ;  the  banners  that  were  unfurl- 
ed for  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  were 
those  which  had  waved  victorious  over 
the  arms  of  Saladin;  and  the  sove- 
reign who  led  them,  bore  the  crown 
that  had  been  worn  bv  Richard  in  the 
Holy  Wars,  and  wielded  in  his  sword 
the  terror  of  that  mighty  name,  at 
which  even  the  accumulated  hosts  of 
Asia  were  appalled. 

Nor  were  the  resources  of  England 
less  formidable  for  maintaining  and 
nourishing  the  war.  The  prosperity 
which  had  grown  up  with  the  equal 
laws  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  which 
the  tyranny  of  the  early  Norman 
kings  had  never  completely  extinguish- 
ed, had  revived  and  spread  under  the 
wise  and  beneficent  reigns  of  Henry 
II.  and  Edward  I.  The  legislative 
wisdom  of  the  last  Monarch  h^  given 
to  the  English  law  greater  improve- 
ments than  it  had  ever  received  in 
any  subsequent  reigns,  whUe  his  he- 
roic valour  had  subdued  the  rebel- 
lious spirit  of  his  barons,  and  train- 
ed their  united  strength  to  submis- 
sion to  the  throne.  The  acquisition 
of  Wales  had  removed  the  only  weak 
point  of  his  wide  dominion,  and  added 
a  cruel  and  savage  race  to  the  already 
formidable  mas»  of  his  armies.  The 
navy  of  England^  already  ruled  the 
seas,  and  was.  prepared  to  carry  ra- 
vage and  desolation  over  the  wide 
and  defenceless  Scottish  coast ;  while 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  armed  in 
the  magnificent  array  of  feudal  war, 
and  led  on  by  the  ambition  of  a  feu- 
dal nobility,  poured  into  a  country 
which  seemed  destined  only  to  be  their 
prey. 

But  most  of  all,  in  the  ranks  of  this 
army,  were  found  the  intrepid  Yeo- 
manry of  England;    that   peculiar 
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and  valuable  body  of  men  which  baa, 
in  everv  age,  contributed  as  much  to 
the  stability  of  the  English  character, 
as  the  celebrity  of  the  English  anna, 
and  which  then  composed  those  terri- 
ble oreherM,  whose  prowess  rendered 
them  so  formidable  to  all  the  annies 
of  Europe.  These  men,  whose  valour 
was  warmed  by  the  oonsdousness  of 
personal  freedom,  and  whose  strength 
was  nursed  among  the  enclosed  fields 
and  green  pastures  of  EngUah  liberty, 
conferred,  till  the  discovery  of  fire-arnia 
rendered  personal  acquirements  of  no 
avail,  a  matchless  advantage  on  the 
English  armies.  The  troops  of  no 
other  nation  could  produce  a  body  of 
men  in  the  least  comparable  to  them 
either  in  strength,  discipline,  or  indi* 
vidual  valour ;  and  such  was  the  dread- 
ful efficacy  with  which  they  used  their 
weapons,  that  not  only  did  they  main- 
ly contribute  to  the  triumphs  of  Cres- 
sy  and  Azincoor,  but  at  Poitiers  and 
Hamildon  Hill,  they  alone  gained  the 
victory,  with  hardly  any  assistance 
from  the  feudal  tenantry. 

These  troops  were  well  known  to  the 
Scottish  soldiers,  and  had  established 
their  superiority  over  them  in  many 
bloody  battles,  in  which  the  utmost 
efforts  of  undisciplined  valour  had  been 
fbund  unavailing  against  their  practis- 
ed discipline  and  superior  equipment. 
The  verv  names  of  the  barons  who 
headed  tnem  were  associated  with  an 
unbroken  career  of  conquest  and  re- 
nown, and  can  hardly  be  read  yet 
without  a  feeling  of  national  exulta- 
tion. 

Names  that  to  fear  were  never  known. 
Bold  Norfolk^s  Earl  de  Brotherton, 
And  Oxford^a  famed  de  Vera ; 
Boss,  Montague,  and  Manly  came. 
And  CourUiey*a  pride,  and  Percy**  fame. 
Names  known  too  weU  in  Scodand*s  war. 
At  Falkirk,  Metfaven,  and  Dunbar, 
Blazed  broader  yet  in  after  yean. 
At  Crevy  red,  and  fell  Poiueis. 

Against  this  terrible  force,  before  which, 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  the  military 
power  of  France  was  compelled  to  bow, 
Bruce  had  to  array  the  scanty  troops 
of  a  barren  land,  and  the  divided  forces 
of  a  turbulent  nobilitv.  Scotland  was, 
in  his  time,  fallen  low  indeed  from 
that  state  of  peace  and  prosperity  in 
which  she  was  found  at  tlie  first  in- 
vasion of  Edward  I.,  and  on  which  so 
much  light  has  been  thrown  by  the 
industrious  research  of  our  times.* — 


*  Chalmers*  Caledonia,  voL  l 
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The  disputed  saceesrion  had  sown 
the  seeds  of  unextinguishable  jealous- 
ies among  the  nobles;  the  gold  of 
£n^nd  bad  corrupted  many  to  be- 
tray their  country's  cause;  and  the 
fatal  ravages  of  English  invasion  had 
desolated  the  whole  plains  from  which 
resources  for  carrying  on  the  war  could 
lye  drawn.  All  tne  heroic  valour^  the 
devoted  patriotism,  and  the  personal 
prowess  of  Wallace^  had  been  unable 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  English  inva- 
sion; and^  when  he  died^  the  whole 
nation  seemed  to  sink  under  the  load 
against  which  his  unexampled  forti- 
tude had  alone  enabled  it  to  struggle. 
These  unhappy  jealousies  among  the 
nobles^  to  which  his  downfall  was 
owing,  still  continued,  and  almost  ren- 
dered hopeless  any  attempt  to  combine 
their  forces ;  while  the  thinned  popu- 
lation and  ruined  husbandry  of  the 
country  seemed  to  prognosticate  no- 
thing but  utter  extirpation  ftom  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  Nor  was  the 
prospect  less  melancholy  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  combats  which  had 
taken  place.  The  short  spear  and 
light  shield  of  the  Scotch  had  been 
found  utterly  unavailing  against  the 
iron  panoply  and  powerful  horses  of 
the  English  barons ;  while  the  hardy 
and  courageous  mountaineers  perished 
in  vain  under  the  dieadf^il  tempest  of 
the  English  archery. 

What  then  must  have  been  the 
courage  of  that  youthftd  prinse, 
who,  after  having  been  driven  for 
shelter  to  an  island  on  the  north 
of  Ireland,  could  venture,  with  only 
fortj  fbllowers,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  indepetidenoe  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, against  the  accumulated  force  of 
this  mighty  power  ? — ^what  the  re- 
sources of  that  understanding,  which, 
though  intimately  acquainted,  fh>m 
pNersonal  service,  with  the  tried  supe- 
riority of  the  English  arms,  could 
foresee,  in  his  barren  and  exhausted 
eountry,  the  means  of  combating  them  P 
— ^what  the  ability  of  that  political 
conduct  which  could  re-unite  the  jar- 
ring interests,  and  smother  the  dead- 
ly feuds,  of  the  Scottish  nobles  ?— and 
what  the  capacity  of  that  noble  war- 
rior^ who,  in  the  words  of  the  contem- 
porary historian,*  could  "  unite  the 
prowess  of  the  first  knight  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  greatest  general  of  his  age," 
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and  was  able,  in  the  space  of  six  years, 
to  raise  the  Scottish  arms  from  the 
lowest  point  of  depression  to  such  a 
pitch  of  glory,  that  even  the  redoubted 
archers  and  naughty  chivalry  of  Eng- 
land fled  at  the  sight  of  the  Scottish 
banner  ?t 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  field  that 
the  great  and  patriotic  conduct  of  Ro- 
bert firuce  was  displayed.  In  the  en- 
deavour to  restore  the  almost  ruined 
fortunes  of  his  country,  and  to  heal 
the  wounds  which  a  war  of  unparal- 
leled severity  had  brought  upon  its 
people,  he  exhibited  the  same  wise 
and  beneficent  policy.  Under  his 
auspicious  rule,  nusbandry  revived, 
arts  were  encouraged,  and  Uie  turbu- 
lent barons  were  awed  into  subjection. 
Scotland  recovered,  during  his  admin- 
istration, in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
devastation  that  had  preceded  it ;  and 
the  peasants,  forgetting  the  stern  war- 
rior in  the  beneficent  monarch,  long 
remembered  his  sway,  under  the  name 
of  the  '*  good  King  Robert's  reign." 

But  the  greatness  of  his  character 
appeared  most  of  all  from  the  events 
tnat  occurred  after  his  death.  When 
the  capacity  with  which  he  and  his 
worthy  associates,  Randolph  and 
Douglas,  had  counterbalanced  the  su- 
periority of  the  English  arms,  was 
withdrawn,  the  fabric  which  they 
had  supported  fell  to  the  grouna. 
In  the  very  first  battle  which  was 
fbught  after  his  death  at  HamUdon 
Hill,  a  larger  army  than  that  which 
conquered  at  Bannockburn  was  over- 
thrown by  the  archers  of  England, 
without  a  single  knight  couching  his 
spear.  Never,  at  any  subsequent  pe- 
riod, was  Scotland  able  to  withstand 
the  more  powerful  arms  of  the  Eng- 
lish yeomanry.  Thenceforward,  her 
military  history  is  little  more  than  a 
melancholy  catalogue  of  continued  de- 
feats, occasioned  rather  by  treachery 
on  the  part  of  her  nobles,  or  incapaci- 
ty in  her  generals,  than  anv  defect  of 
valour  in  her  soldiers ;  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  monarchy  was  main- 
tained rather  by  the  terror  which  the 
name  of  Bruce  and  the  remembrance 
of  Bannockburn  had  inspired,  than 
by  the  achievements  of  any  of  the 
successors  to  his  throne.^ 

The  merits  of  Robert  Bruce,  as  a 
warrior,  are  very  generally  acknow- 


*  Fioisnrt.  f  Walang,  p.  106.    Mon.  Malms,  p.  152, 153. 
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ledged;  aad  the  ejci  of  SoottidiM- 
triottsn  tuni  with  the  greater  enut»- 
tion  to  his  triumphs,  from  the  oon- 
tnst  which  their  splendour  aflords  to 
the  barren  and  humiliating  annals  of 
the  sohsequent  rogns.  But  the  im- 
portant   CONSEQUENCES   of  hlS  ViCtO* 

ries  are  not  sufficiently  af^iredated. 
While  aH  admit  the  parity  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  actoated^ 
there  are  many  who  lament  the  con- 
ieqnenoes  of  his  success,  and  perceive 
in  it  the  source  of  those  continued 
hostilities  between  £ngland  and  Scot* 
land  which  have  brought  such  incal- 
culable calamities  upon  both  coun- 
tries, and  fhMu  which  the  latter  has 
only  within  half  a  century  begun  to 
recover.  Better  would  it  nave  been, 
it  is  said,  for  the  prosperity  of  this 
country,  if,  like  Wales,  she  had  passed 
at  once  under  the  dominion  of  the 
English  government,  and  received, 
five  centuries  ago,  the  present  of  that 
liberty  which  she  so  entirely  lost  da- 
ring her  struggles  for  natiomd  inde- 
pendence, and  which  nothing  but  her 
subsequent  union  with  a  free  people 
has  enabled  her  to  obtain. 

There  is  something,  we  think,  a 
priori,  improbable  in  tm»  supposition, 
that,  from  the  assertion  of  ner  inde- 
pendence vmder  Robert  Bruce,  Scot- 
Lmd  has  received  any  injurjr.  The 
instinct  to  maintain  the  national  in- 
dependence, and  resist  aggression  from 
fereign  powers,  is  so  univenally  im* 
^bated  among  mankind,  that  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  an  obedience 
to  its  impulse  is  hkdy  in  any  caae  to 
produce  iajurious  e&cta.  In  fiiet, 
su^ugation  by  a  foreign  power  is  it- 
aelf  a  greater  calamity  the^  any  bene- 
fits with  which  it  is  accompanied  can 
ever  oompMisate ;  because,  m  the  very 
act  of  receiving  them  byforc^,  there 
is  implied  an  entire  derefiction  of  ail 
that  is  valuable  in  political  blessings, 
—a  security  that  they  will  remain 
permanent.  There  is  no  example, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  of  political  freedom  being 
either  effiBctoally  conferred  by  a  sove- 
reign in  ^ft,  or  communicated  bv  the 
force  of  foreign  arms ;  but  as  liberty 
is  the  greatest  blessing  which  man  can 
enjoy,  so  it  seems  to  be  die  law  of  na- 
ture that  it  should  be  the  reward  of 
intrepidity  and  energy  alone;  and 
that  it  is  by  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
and  the  sweats  his  brow,  that  he  is 
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Least  of  all  are  aueh  advantages  to 
be  antici|iated  frons  the  conquest  oi  a 
free  people.  That  the  dominion  of 
free  states  over  conqoeied  oountries  is 
idways  more  tyrannical  than  thai  of 
any  other  form  of  govemnient,  has 
been  observed  ever  anioe  the  birth  of 
liberty  in  die  Grecisn  states,  by  all 
who  nave  been  ao  unfrrtunate  as  to  be 
subjected  to  their  rule.  If  we  except 
the  Roman  republic,  whose  wise  udA 
beneficent  policy  is  so  entirelT  at  va- 
riance with  every  thing  dse  which  we 
observe  in  human  aSSm,  that  we  are 
almost  disposed  to  impute  it  to  a  ape- 
cisl  interposition  of  divine  ptDvidenoe^ 
there  is  no  free  state  in  ancient  or 
modem  timea»  whose  government  to- 
wards the  countries  whom  it  subdued 
has  not  been  of  the  most  oppresatva 
doKTipCion.  We  are  aoouatomed  to 
speak  of  the  maternal  government  of 
free  governments,  hut  towards  their 
snlgect  provinces,  it  is  generally  the 
cruel  tyranny  of  the  stepmother,  wk» 
oppresses  her  acquired  children  to  it* 
tour  her  own  offSipring. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  the 
reason  why  a  popular  government  is 
naturally  indined,  in  the  general  case, 
to  severity  towards  its  dqyendeBcies. 
A  stifle  monarch  looks  to  the  revenwe 
alone  of  the  countries  whom  he  has 
siAdved,  and  as  ti^  neeesmily  rises 
with  the  fn^perity  whkh  diey  ei^oy, 
his  obvious  interest  is  to  pursue  the 
measures  best  calculated  to  aecure  it. 
But  in  republioB,  or  in  those  free  go- 
vernments where  the  popular  voiee 
exercises  a  decided  oontr^  the  leading 
men  of  the  state  ihemsehet  look  to  the 
property  of  the  sulneet  country  as  the 
means  of  their  individual  exaltation. 
Confiscations  acoordingly  ere  multi- 
plied,  with  a  view  to  gratify  the  petH 
pie  or  nobles  ^  the  victorious  coun- 
try with  grsnts  of  the  confiscated 
lands.  Hatred  and  animoaity  are  l^us 
engendered  between  the  ruling  go- 
vernment and  their  subject  povinces; 
and  this,  in  its  time,  gives  nse  to  new 
confiscations,  by  whi(m  the  breach  be- 
tween the  higher  and  lower  orders  is 
rendered  irreparable.  Whoever  is  ac- 
quainted wltn  the  history  of  the  do- 
minion which  the  Athenian  and  Syra- 
cusan  populace  held  over  their  sub- 
ject cities;  with  the  government  of 
Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence^  in  mo- 
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dam  times;  or  with  the  sanguinary 
rule  which  England  exercised  over 
Iceland  during  the  three  centuries 
whidi  followed  her  subjugation,  will 
Icnow  that  this  statement  is  not  over- 
duurged. 

On  principle,  therefore,  and  judg- 
ing by  the  experience  of  past  ^es, 
there  is  no  room  to  doubty  that  Bruce, 
in  omxmng  the  conquest  of  Scotland 
by  the  English  anns,  was  doing  what 
the  real  interest  of  his  country  re- 
quired; and  that  how  inoalculahle  so- 
ever may  be  the  blessings  which  she 
has  since  received  by  an  union^jp 
eqyml  i€mu,  with  her  southe^gp^^M^n- 
boor,  the  result  would.havi^^n  very 
different  had  she  enieminto  that  go- 
Temment  on  the  footing  of  involuniarsf 
sMugoHiH^  In  fact,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceiye  what  would  have  been 
the  policy  which  England  would  have 
pumed  towards  tlus  country,  had 
she  prevailed  in  the  contest  for  the 
Scottish  tinone ;  and  it  is  by  follow- 
ing out  the  consequences  of  such  an 
event,  and  tracing  its  probable  in* 
fluenoe  on  the  conditioa  of  our  popu- 
lation at  this  day,  that  we  can  alone 
appreciate  the  immense  obligatiMiB  we 
awe  to  our  fore&thers,  who  fought 
and  died  on  the  field  of  Bannockbum. 

Had  the  Enfliah,  then,  prevailed 
in  the  war  wiw  Robert  Bruce,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
long  wished -for  dominion  in  this 
ODUBtry,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
their  first  measure  would  have  been  to 
dispossess  a  large  portion  of  the  nobles 
who  had  so  obatinately  maintained  the 
war  against  them,  and  substitute  their 
own  barons  in  their  room.  The  pre- 
tended rebellion  of  Scotland  against 
the  legidmale  authority  of  Edward, 
-would  nave  furnished  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  such  a  prooeeding,  while  po- 
licy would  of  course  have  sug^sted  it 
as  the  most  efficacious  means,  both  of 
restraining  the  turbulent  and  hostile 
spirit  of  die  natives,  and  of  gratifying 
the  great  barons  by  whose  force  they 
had  been  subdued.  In  fact,  many 
auch  confiscations  and  grants  of  the 
lands  to  English  nobles  actually  took 
place,  during  the  time  that  Edward  I. 
maintained  nis  authority  within  the 
Scottish  territory. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  mea- 
sure are  very  obvious.  The  dispos- 
sessed proprietors  would  have  nour- 
i^ed  the  most  violent  and  inveterate 
animosity  against  their   oppressors ; 
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and  the  tenantry  on  their  estates^  at- 
tached by  feudal  and  danish  afiection 
to  their  ancient  masters,  would  have 
joined  in  any  scheme  for  their  restora- 
tion. The  seeds  of  continual  discord 
and  hatred  would  thus  have  been 
sown  between  the  lower  orders  and 
the  existing  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  English 
barons,  to  whom  the  confiscated  lands 
were  assigned^  would  naturally  prefer 
the  society  of  their  own  country,  and 
the  security  of  their  native  castles,  to 
the  unproductive  soil  and  barbarous 
tribes  on  their  northern  estates.  They 
would  in  oonsequence  have  relinquish- 
ed these  estates  to  factors  or  agents, 
and,  without  ever  thinking  of  resid- 
ing among  a  people  by  whom  they 
were  detested.  Lave  sought  only  to  in- 
crease, by  rigorous  exactions,  the  re- 
venue which  they  could  derive  from 
their  labour. 

In  progress  of  time,  however,  the 
natural  fervour  of  the  Scottish  people, 
their  hereditary  animosities  against 
England,  the  exertions  of  die  dispos- 
sessed proprietors,  and  the  oppression 
of  the  English  authorities,  would  have 
occasioned  a  revolt  in  Scotland.  They 
would  naturally  have  chosen  for  such 
an  undertaking  the  moment  when  the 
English  forces  were  engaged  in  the 
wars  of  France,  and  when  the  entire 
desertion  of  the  northern  frontier  pro- 
mised Buccessfiil  rapine  to  their  arms. 
In  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  they  would  have  been 
unable  to  withstand  the  seeds  of  re- 
sistance to  the  English  arms,  wliich 
the  French  emissaries  would  have  se- 
dulously spread  through  the  country. 
And  it*  the  authority  of  England  was 
again  re-established,  new  and  more 
extensive  confiscations  would  of  course 
have  followed ;  the  EngUsh  nobles 
would  have  been  gratified  by  grants 
of  the  most  considerable  estates  on 
the  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  the  bonds 
of  military  subjection  would  have 
been  tightened  on  the  unfortunate 
people  who  were  subdued. 

The  continuance  of  the  wars  be- 
tween France  and  England,  by  pre- 
poiting  favourable  opportunities  to 
the  Scotch  to  revolt,  combined  with 
the  temptation  which  the  remoteness 
of  l^eix  situation  and  the  strength  of 
their  country  affi)rded,  would  have 
induced  continual  civil  wars  between 
the  peasantry  and  their  foreign  mas- 
ters, until  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
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try  were  entirely  exhausted,  and  the 
people  sunk  in  hopeless  submission 
under  the  power  that  oppressed  them. 
But,  in  the  progress  of  these  wars, 
an  evil  of  a  far  greater  and  more  per- 
manent description  would  naturally 
arise,  than  either  the  loss  of  lives  or 
the  devastation  of  property  which  they 
occasioned.  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
tracted contest,  the  landed  pkopxr- 

TY  OF  THE  COUNTRY  WOULD  ENTIRE- 
LY   HAVE    CHANGED    MASTERS  ;    RUd 

in  place  of  being  possessed  by  natives 
of  the  country  permanently  settled  on 
their  estates,  and  attached  by  habit 
and  common  interest  to  the  labourers 
of  the  ground,  it  would  have  come  in- 
to the  hands  of  foreign  noblemen, 
forced  upon  the  country  by  military 
power,  hated  by  the  naUves,  residing 
always  on  their  English  estates,  and 
regarding  the  people  of  Scotland  as 
barbarians,  whom  it  was  alike  impoli- 
tic to  approach,  and  necessary  to  curb 
by  despotic  power. 

But  while  such  would  be  the  feelings 
and  policy  of  the  English  proprietors, 
the  stewards  whom  they  appointed  to 
mancg3  their  Scotch  estates,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  and  surrounded  by 
a  fierce  and  hostile  population,  would 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  some  as- 
sistance, to  enable  them  to  maintain 
their  authority,  or  turn  to  any  ac- 
count the  estates  that  were  committed 
to  their  care.  Unable  to  procure  mi- 
litary assistance,  to  enforce  the' sub- 
mission of  every  district,  or  collect 
the  rents  of  every  property,  they 
would  of  necessity  have  looked  to 
some  method  of  conciliating  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country;  and  such  a  me- 
thod would  naturally  suggest  itself  in 
the  attachment  which  the  people  bore 
to  the  families  of  original  landlords, 
and  the  consequent  means  which  they 
possessed  of  swaying  their  refractory 
dispositions.  These  unhappy  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  despairing  of  the  re- 
covery of  their  whole  estates,  would 
be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  regaining 
any  part  of  them,  and  eagerly  era- 
brace  any  proposal  by  which  such 
a  compromise  might  be  efibcted.  The 
sense  of  mutual  dependence,  in  short, 
would  have  led  to  an  arrangement, 
by  which  the  estates  of  the  English 
nobles  were  to  (^subset  to  the  Scottish 
proprietors  for^  fixed  yearUf  rewty 
and  they  would  take  upon  themselves 
the  task  to  which  they  alone  were 
competent,  of  recovering  the  rents 
from  tht  actual  eoltivatprs  of  tht  soil. 
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As  the  numbers  of  the  people  in- 
creased, however,  and  the  vuue  of 
the  immense  farms  which  had  been 
thus  granted  to  thedescendants  of  their 
original  proprietors  was  enhanced,  the 
task  of  collecting  rents  over  so  ex- 
tensive a  district  would  have  become 
too  great  for  any  individual,  and  the 
increased  wealth  which  he  had  ac- 
quired from  the  growth  of  his  ten- 
antry, would  have  led  him  to  dislike 
the  personal  labour  with  whidi  it 
would  be  attended.  These  great  ten- 
ants, in  consequence,  would  have  subset 
their  vast  possessions  to  an  inferior 
set  of  occupiers,  who  might  each  super- 
intend the  collection  of  the  rents  with- 
in his  own  farm,  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  labourers  by  whom 
it  was  to  be  cultivated.  As  the  num- 
ber of  the  people  increased,  the  same 
process  would  be  repeated  by  the  dif- 
ferent tenants  on  their  respective 
farms;  and  thus  there  would  have 
sprung  up  universally  in  Scotland  a 
dass  of  MIDDLE  MEN  between  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  actual  cultivator  of 
the  soil. 

While  these  changes  went  on,  the 
condition  of  the  people,  oppressed  by 
a  series  of  successive  masters,  each  of 
whom  required  to  live  by  their  la^ 
hour,  and  wholly  debarred  from  ob- 
taining any  legal  redress  for  their 
grievances,  would  have  gradually  sunk. 
Struggling  with  a  barren  soil^  and  a 
host  of  insatiable  oppressors,  they 
could  never  have  acquired  any  ideas 
of  comfort,  or  indulged  in  any  hopes 
of  rising  in  the  world.  They  would, 
in  consequence,  have  adopted  that  spe- 
cies of  fbod  which  promised  to  afibrd 
the  greatest  nourishment  for  a  family 
from  the  smallest  space  of  ground; 
and  from  the  universality  of  this 
cause,  the  Potatoe  would  have  be- 
come the  staple  food  of  the  country. 

The  landed  proprietors,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  are  the  natural  pro- 
tectors, and  ought  always  to  be  the 
best  enoouragers  of  the  people  on  their 
estates,  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
idea  of  leaving  their  English  poeses- 
sions,  where  they  were  surrounded  by 
an  affectionate  and  comfortable  tenant- 
ry, where  riches  and  plenty  sprung 
from  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  where  power  and  security  were 
derived  from  their  equal  law,  to  settle 
in  a  northern  climate,  amongst  a  peo- 
ple by  whom  they  were  abhorred,  and 
where  law  was  unable  to  restrain  ths 
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licentiDUteiflMy  or  veftrm  the  btrba> 
rity  of  the  inhafaUants.— 'They  would 
in  eonsequenoe  htve  uniTentlly  be* 
oome  AsssiiTBB  PRorRtsToas;  and 
not  only  denied  to  the  Soottisli  peoiile 
the  inaucolable  advantaged  of  a  reu^ 
dent  body  <^  landed  gentlemen ;  but, 
by  their  influienee  in  ParUament,  and 
their  animoeity  towards  their  north- 
em  tenantry,  prevented  any  legisla- 
tive measure  b^ng  pursued  for  their 
relief: 

In  such  circumstances,  it  seems 
hardly  conceivable  that  arts  or  mar- 
nu&ctures  should  have  made  any  pr<^ 
gress  in  this  country.  But,  if  in  spite 
of  the  obstacles  which  the  unfavourable 
climate,  and  unhappy  political  circum- 
stances of  the  country  presented,  ma- 
nu&cturesshould  have  begun  to  spring 
up  amongst  us,  they  would  speedily  have 
been  checked  by  the  commercial  jei^ 
lousy  of  their  more  powerful  southern 
rivals.  Bills  would  have  been  brought 
into  parliament,  as  was  actually  done 
in  regard  to  a  neighbouring  island, 
proceeding  on  the  preamble,  '^  that 
it  is  expedient  that  the  Scottish  ma- 
nufiictures  should  be  discouraged;" 
and  the  prohibition  of  sending  their 
goods  into  the  richer  market  of  Eng- 
land, whither  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  country  were  already  drawn,  would 
have  annihilated  the  in&nt  efforts  of 
manufacturing  industry. 

Nor  would  the  Reformation,  which, 
as  matters  stand,  has  been  of  such 
essential  service  to  this  country,  have 
beoi,  on  the  hypothesis  which  we  are 
pursuing,  a  lesser  source  of  suffering, . 
.or  a  greater  bar  to  the  improvement 
of  the  people.  From  being  embraced 
by  theu^  English  landlords,  the  Re- 
formed Religion  would  have  been 
hateful  to  the  peasants  of  Scotland ; 
the  Catholic  priests  would  have  sought 
refuge  among  them,  from  the  perse- 
cution to  which  they  were  exposed  in 
their  native  seats;  and  both  would 
have  been  strengthened  in  their  hatred 
to  those  persons  to  whom  their  com- 
mon misfortune  was  owing.  Religi- 
ous hatred  would  thus  have  combined 
i^th  all  the  previous  circumstances  of 
irritation,  to  increase  the  rancour  be- 
tween the  proprietors  of  the  soil^  and 
the  labouring  classes  in  this  country; 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  lat- 
ter adhering  to  the  proscribed  rdi- 
gion,  they  would  have  been  rendered 
yet  more  incapable  of  procuring  a  re- 
dress for  their  grievances  in  a  legisla- 
tive form. 
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Had  the  English,  therefore,  sue* 
oeeded  in  subduing  Scotland  in  the 
time  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  in  main- 
taining their  authority  from  that  pe- 
riod, we  think  it  not  goins  too  far  to 
assert,  that  the  people  of  Uiis  country 
would  have  been  now  in  the  lowest 
state  of  politicat  degradation:  that 
religious  discuosion  and  civil  raneour 
would  have  mutually  exasperated  the 
higher  and  lower  orders  against  each 
other;  that  the  landed  proprietors 
would  have  been  permanently  settled 
in  the  victorious  country ;  that  every 
where  a  dass  of  middlemen  would 
have  been  established  to  grind  and 
ruin  the  labours  of  the  poor;  that 
manu&ctures  would  have  been  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  country  covered 
with  a  numerous  and  indigent  popu- 
lation, idle  in  their  habits,  ignorant 
in  their  ideas,  ferocious  in  their  man- 
ners, professing  a  religion  which  held 
them  m  bondage,  and  clinging  to  pre- 
judices from  which  their  ruin  must 
ensue. 

Is  it  said,  that  this  is  mere  conjeo 
turey  and  that  nothing  in  the  history  of 
English  government  warrants  us  in 
concluding,  that  such  would  have 
been  the  oonseouence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  their  aominion  in  this  coun- 
try ?  Alas  !  it  is  not  conjecture.  The 
history  of  Ikelakd  am}rd8  too  me- 
lancholy a  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  positions  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced, and  of  the  reality  of  the  de- 
duction which  we  have  pursued.  In 
that  deduction  we  have  not  reasoned 
4>n  hypothesis  or  conjecture.  Every 
step  which  we  have  hinted  at,  kaa 
there  been  taken;  every  consequence 
which  we  have  suggested,  has  there 
ensued*  Those  acouainted  with  the 
history  of  that  unhappy  country,  or 
who  nave  studied  its  present  condi- 
tion, will  recognize  in  the  conjectu- 
ral hist(n7' which  we  have  sketched, 
of  what  would  have  followed  the  an- 
nexation of  this  country  to  England 
in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  the  real 
history  of  what  has  followed  its 
subjugation  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
and  perceive  in  the  causes  which  we 
have  pointed  out,  as  what  would  have 
operated  upon  our  people,  the  real 
causes  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness 
in  which  its  population  is  involved. 

Nor  18  the  example  of  the  peaceful 
submission  of  Wales  to  the  dominion 
of  England,  any  authority  against  tins 
view  of  the  subject.  Wales  is  so  in- 
oonsiderable  in  comparison  to  Eng- 
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laad^  it  comes  so  oom^tdy  in  oon« 
tact  with,  its  richeBt  provineefl^  and 
is  80  enveloped  by  its  power,  that 
when  onoe  aabdned,  all  thought  of 
resistance  or  revolt  became  hopeless. 
That  mouDtainoQS  regkm,  therefere, 
fell  as  quietly  and  as  completely  into 
the  arms  of  England,  as  if  it  had 
been  one  of  the  Heptarchy,  which  in 
process  of  time  was  incorporated  with 
the  English  monarchy.  Very  differ- 
ent is  the  situation  of  Scotland,  where 
the  comparative  size  of  the  country, 
the  fervid  spirit  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  remoteness  of  its  sLtuation,  and 
the  strength  of  its  mountains,  conti- 
nually must  have  suggested  the  hope 
of  successful  revolt,  and  as  necessari- 
ly occasioned  the  calamitous  conse- 
quences which  we  have  detailed.  The 
rebellion  of  Owen  Glendower  is  suffi- 
cient to  convince  us,  that  nothing  but 
the  utter  insignifisance  of  Wales,  com- 
pared to  EngUnd,  prevented  the  con^ 
tinual  revolt  of  the  Welsh  people,  and 
tlie  consequent  introduction  of  all 
those  horrors  which  have  followed  the 
establishment  of  English  dominion 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

Do  we  then  rejoice  in  the  prosperity 
of  our  country  ?  Do  we  exult  at  the 
celebrity  which  it  has  acquired  in  arts 
and  in  arms  ?  Do  we  duly  estimate 
the  blessings  which  it  has  long  enjoy- 
ed from  equal  law  and  personal  free- 
dom ? — Do  we  feel  grateftd  for  the  in- 
telligence, the  virtue,  and  the  frugali- 
ty of  our  peasantry,  and  acknowledge, 
wiUi  thanKfldness,  the  practical  bene- 
ficence and  energetic  spirit  of  our 
hmded  proprietors  ?  Let  us  turn  to  the 
grave  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  feel  as  we 
ought  the  inexpressible  gratitude  due 
to  him  as  the  remote  author  of  all  these 
blessings.  But  for  his  bold  and  un- 
conquerable spirit,  Scotland  might  have 
shared  with  Ireland  the  horrora  of 
English  conquest ;  and,  instead  of  ex- 
ulting now  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
country,  the  energy  of  our  peasantry, 
and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  our  resident 
landed  proprietors,  we  might  have  been 
deploring  with  her  an  absent  nobility. 
Ml  oppressive  tenantry,  a  bigotted  and 
ruined  people. 

It  was  therefore,  in  truth,  a  memor- 
able day  for  this  country  when  the  re- 
mains of  this  great  prince  were  redis- 
covered amidst  the  ruins  in  which  they 
had  so  long  been  hid ;  when  the  arms 
which  slew  Henry  de  Bobim  were  re- 
interred  in  the  land  which  they  had 
saved  from  slavery;  and  die  head 
whieh  had  beheld  the    triumph  of 
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fiannocldiiini  was  OBnaigiiad  to  the 
dust,  after  fire  ottttfote  of  gfat^ 
remembrance  and  cxperieMed  obliga- 
tioD.  It  18  lif  dHtt  appreciating  the 
merits  of  deputed  worttt  that  limikrr 
vktues  in  fVitvre  are  to  be  called  Ibrth ; 
and  by  duly  feeling  the  oonsaqnenceB 
of  heroic  resistance  in  time  past,  that 
the  spirit  is  to  be  exciced  by  wfaicfa 
the  future  fbrtuaes  of  the  state  are  to 
be  maintained. 

In  these  observations  we  have  no 
intention,  as  truly  we  have  no  desire, 
to  depreciate  the  inealcnlaUe  blessings 
which  this  country  has  derived  ttm. 
her  union  with  England.  We  feel,  oi 
strongly  as  any  can  do,  the  immense 
advantage  whidi  this  measiue  brooght 
to  the  wealth,  the  industry,  and  the 
spirit  of  Scotland.  We  are  proud  to 
acknowledge,  that  it  is  to  the  effiirtB  of 
Ei^Iish  patriotism  that  we  owe  the 
establiahment  of  liberty  in  oar  civil 
code ;  and  to  the  influence  of  Eaghsh 
example,  the  diffusion  of  a  fVee  sphit 
among  our  people.  But  it  ia  jnst  be- 
cause we  are  duly  impressed  with  these 
feelings  that  we  recur,  with  such  grate- 
ful pride,  to  the  patriotic  resistance  of 
Robert  Bruce  ;  it  is  beoauae  we  feel 
that  we  should4)e  unworthy  of  shariBE 
in  English  liberty,  unless  we  had 
struggled  fbr  our  own  independence, 
and  incapable  of  participating  in  its 
benefits,  unless  we  had  shewn  that  we 
were  capable  of  acquiring  it.  Nor  are 
we  ashamed  to  own,  that  it  ia  the  spi- 
rit which  English  freedom  has  aink- 
ened  that  first  enabled  us  fhlly  to  ap- 
preciate the  importsnoe  of  the  effi)rts 
which  our  ancestors  made  in  resisting 
their  dominion ;  and  that  but  fbr  the 
Union  ou  equal  terms  with  that 
power,  ve  would  have  been  ignoiaat 
of  the  debt  which  we  owed  to  those 
who  saved  us  from  its  subjugation.  In 
our  national  fondness,  therefore,  for  the 
memory  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  English 
should  perceive  the  growth  of  those 
prindples  from  which  their  own  un- 
equalled greatness  has  arisen;  nor 
should  they  envy  the  glory  of  the  field 
of  Bannockbum,  when  we  appeal  to  it 
as  our  best  title  to  be  quartered  in 
their  arms. 

Yet  moum  not,  land  of  Fame» 
Thouf^  ne V  the  leopards  on  thy  shield 
Retieated  from  so  sad  a  field 
Since  Norman  William  came. 
Oh  may  thine  annals  jusdy  boast. 
Of  batUes  there  by  Scotland  lost, 
Grudge  not  her  victory ; 
When  for  her  freebom  rights  the  strore, 
Rights  dear  to  all  vho  fireedom  k>ve, 
To  none  so  dear  as  thee. 
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LSTTSB  F&OU  THX  AECTIC  LAWD  EZPCDITIOK. 

[^We  have  been  fitvonred  with  a  oopy  of  the  fallowing  interesting  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  a  Lady  in  this  neighbouxliood^  by  one  of  the  Officers  on  the  £xpe« 
dilion  now  travelling  in  &e  interior  of  Kflorth  America  towards  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean.]] 


August  97,  i819.^At  Sea. 
After  passing  the  soulhem  point  of 
Greenland,  named  Cape  Farf  wdl,  we 
met  with  much  ice,  but  as  it  did  not 
lie  thick,  little  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  forcing  a  way  through  it, 
nor  did  it  nrove  so  great  an  impedi- 
ment as  tne  contrary  winds  which 
still  continued  to  thwart  us.  Near 
the  Greenland  coast,  the  streams 
or  fields  of  ice  consisted  of  a  oollec- 
tion  of  loose  and  comparatively  flat 
pieces,  more  or  less  denselv  compact- 
ed together,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather ;  but  on  approaching  the 
shores  of  Labrador,  we  fell  in  with 
many  icebeiga,  or  large  floating  fields 
of  ioe.  The  variety  of  forms  assumed 
by  these  masses  i^orded  us  amuse- 
ment, but  occasionally  we  saw  some 
of  such  an  enormous  size,  that  every 
other  feeling  gave  place  to  astonish- 
ment One  of  these  larger^ergs  we 
estimated  to  be  800  feet  high  above 
the  water,  and  above  half  a  mile  in 
length.  Its  surface  was  broken  by 
mountains  of  no  mean  size,  with  deep 
vallies  between.  Enormous  as  these 
dimensions  must  appear,  you  will  be 
more  surprised  when  1  inform  vou, 
that  the  part  of  an  iceberg  which 
projects  above  water,  amounts  only  to 
a  ninth  part  of  the  whole  mass,  that 
being  the  proportion  of  ice  which 
floats  above  salt  water.  Arthur's  Seat 
dothed  in  snow  would  have  formed 
only  one  pinnacle  to  this  berg.  When 
these  bodies  became  familiar  to  us 
from  their  frequency,  we  derived 
much  plessure  fh>m  the  various  shades 
and  gradations  of  colour  they  exhi- 
bited. The  more  compact  parts  were 
generally  of  a  bright  verdigrease  blue ; 
towards  the  base  a  fine  sea  green  pre- 
vailed ;  here  and  there  a  tint  of  red 
was  seen,  and  the  summits  alone  were 
snow-white.  As  the  part  of  the  ioe 
which' is  covered  by  the  sea,  decavs 
more  rapidly  than  that  which  is  m 
the  air,  it  often  happens  that  one  i^ 
these  islands  become  top-heavy  and 
tumbles  over.  We  never  saw  one  in 
the  act  of  making  this  revolution,  but 
most  of  them  bore  evident  marks  of 
Vol.  VI. 


having  been  overturned  twice  or  thrice^ 
the  old  water  lines,  intersecting  each 
other  in  various  directions,  being  still 
deeply  engraved  on  their  surlhces. 

'<  We  first  beheld  the  land  (Resolu- 
tion Island)  during  a  fi)g,  which  soon 
became  so  thick,  that  we  could  not 
see  the. length  of  the  ship.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  we  got  involved  in  a 
field  of  ice ;  then,  to  add  to  our  dis- 
tress, it  fell  calm,  and  although  we 
could  perceive  that  we  were  carried 
along  by  a  violent  current,  yet  the 
fog  deprived  us  of  ascertaining  its  di- 
rection, and  the  depth  of  water  was 
too  great  to  admit  of  our  anchoring. 
AfWr  remaining  in  this  situation  m 
two  or  three  hours,  receiving  occa- 
sionally some  heav^  blows  fVom  the 
ice,  an  alarm  was  given  that  we  were 
dose  on  the  rocks.  We  all  ran  upon 
deck,  and  beheld  a  tremendous  difP, 
frowning  directly  over  the  mast  heads 
of  the  ship.  It  was  perfectly  per- 
pendicular, covered  in  many  places  by 
sheets  of  ice,  and  its  summit  was  so 
high,  and  shrouded  in  so  thick  a  fog, 
that  it  could  not  be  traced  from  the 
deck.  We  had  scarcely  time  to  make 
any  usefid  exertions,  fi^r  in  a  few 
minutes  the  ship  fell  broadside  against 
the  clifi^,  along  the  face  oi  which  she 
was  violent] V  hurried  by  the  current^ 
towards  a  ridge  of  broken  rocks,  which 
in  a  short  time  would  have  torn  the 
stoutest  vessel  to  pieces.  The  heavy 
swell  which  prevailed,  caused  the  ship, 
in  her  passage,  to  beat  against  various 
rocky  ledges  which  projected  under 
water.  One  of  the  blows  she  thus 
sustained,  drove  the  rudder  out  of  Ita 
place,  but  it  ibrtunately  hung  sus- 
pended bv  a  tackling  which  had  been 
employea  to  secure  it  on  coming 
amongst  the  ice.  At  this  instant, 
when  all  human  exertions  seemed  per^ 
fectly  fruitless,  the  current  eddied  oif 
shore,  the  land  breeze  sprung  up,  a 
boat  that  we  had  put  overboara  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  us  in  tew,  and  what 
appeared  almost  miraculous*— one  of 
the  last  thumps  the  ship  received^ 
caused  the  rudder  to  fall  back  into  itS^ 
place.  By  this  combination  of  &vom^- 
2Q 
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able  circumstanoee^  we  sacoeeded  in 
getting  round  the  point  we  ao  mudi 
dreaded;  and,  setting  all  sail,  we 
steered  from  the  land.  Upon  the 
first  alarm  of  danger,  the  women  and 
children,  of  whom  we  had  a  large 
number  on  board,  going  to  Lord  Sel- 
kirk's colony,  rushed  upon  deck  much 
tertified.  The  officers,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  calming  their  fears,  and  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  go  below  out  of  the 
way  of  the  sailors,  but  scarcely  had 
this  been  effected,  when  the  current 
carried  us  against  a  large  iceberg 
which  had  grounded  upon  a  ridge  H 
sunken  rocks  that  lay  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  crash  of  the 
masts  and  yards,  together  with  the 
grinding  of  the  ships  aide  against  the 
ice,  terrified  them  more  than  ever, 
but  we  speedily  got  clear  of  this  se- 
cond danger  without  receiving  farther 
damage.  Our  troubles  were  not,  how- 
ever, at  an  end ;  the  ship  had  receiv- 
ed so  much  damage  whilst  on  the 
rocks,  that,  on  examination,  a  great 
deal  of  water  was  found,  in  the  hold. 
All  hands  were  instantly  set  to  the 
pumps,  but,  to  our  mwtification,  we 
ibund  that  Uie  water  rushed  in  faster 
than  we  could,  with  every  exertion, 
discharge  it.  Affairs  now  wore  a 
gloomy  aspect ;  the  water  in  the  hold 
increased  to  upwards  of  five  fi?et,  and 
the  men  were  getting  tired  of  the 
pumps,  when  fortunately  the  weather 
cleared  up  a  little,  and  we  saw  the 
Eddystone,  one  of  the  vessels  that 
accompanied  us,  at  no  great  distance; 
we  bore  down  and  informed  them  of 
our  situation.  Every  assistance  in 
their  power  was  promptly  supplied; 
they  sent  SO  men  and  two  carpenters. 
The  services  of  the  latter  were  in- 
valuable, as  our  own  carpenter  had 
died  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage. 
With  this  fresh  accession  of  strength, 
we  kept  tlie  leak  from  gaining  upon 
us ;  and  after  some  time  the  carpen- 
ters succeeded  in  discovering  and 
patching  up  the  broken  parts  so  as 
sensibly  to  diminish  the  influx  of 
water.  Their  operations  were  how- 
ever slow,  and  it  was  not  till  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day,  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  geUing  all  the  water  out  of 
the  ship.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time,  not  only  the  officers  and  men 
worked  hard,  but  even  many  of  the 
women,  recovering  their  spirits,  prov- 
ed eminently  usdful  at  the  pumps. 
As  the  water  decreased,  the  carpcn- 
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ten  were  enabled  the  mofee  readily 
to  repair  the  damage  that  had  been 
sustained :  and  they  ultimately  sue- 
oeeded  so  wdl,  that  one  pump  proved 
sufficient  to  discharge  the  water  as 
fiist  as  it  leaked  in.  In  tfads  state  we 
have  continued  ever  since. 

**  In  these  straights  the  Hudson's 
Bay  vessels  are  generally  visited  by  a 
tribe  of  Esquimaux,  who  frequent  the 
shores  during  summer,  and  come  off 
to  the  ships  for  the  purpoae  of  bar- 
tering their  whole  wealth,  which  con- 
siste  in  whale  and  seal  blubber,  for 
iron,  which  has  become  an  article  of 
the  first  consequence  to  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  day  when  we  were 
above  'siO  miles  firom  the  shore,  these 
poor  creatures  ventured  off  in  their 
skin  canoes,  pulling  with  the  utmoat 
anxiety  to  reach  the  vessels.  It  some- 
times happens,  when  the  ships  have 
a  fair  wind,  that  they  run  past  the 
Esquimaux  haunts  wiUiout  stopping  ; 
in  the  present  instance,  however, 
we  were  detained  by  light  con- 
trary winds,  which  enabled  them  to 
overtake  us,  and  when  they  did  so, 
they  expressed  so  mud^  joy  and  exul- 
tation, that  it  was  easy  to  conceive 
how  gre^  their  disappointment  must 
have  been  when  they  missed  us.  In 
a  short  time  we  were  surrounded  by 
30  or  40  canoes,  each  carrying  one 
man  with  his  small  cargo  of  mer- 
chandize, which,  to  their  great  satis- 
faction, they  speedily  exchanged  fcv 
gieoes  of  iron,  hoops,  knive^  saws, 
atchets,  and  harpoons,  and  tin-pots. 
The  wind  continuing  contrary  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  we  stood  in 
towards  the  land,  and  gave  the  women 
of  the  tribe  an  opportanitv  to  come  off, 
which  they  did  in  five  large  canoes, 
framed  like  the  large  one  of  skins, 
but  open,  and  each  capable  of  carrying 
from  SO  to  30  people.  The  oars  were 
pulled  by  women,  but  there  was  an 
old  man  in  each  boat  to  direct  them. 
As  they  brought  off  a  great  many 
children,  I  suppose  we  saw  the  whole 
tribe,  amounting  to  nearly  800  souls. 
"  The  features  of  the  Esquimaux 
are  not  the  most  regular  in  the  world ; 
but  it  was  pleasing  to  see  their  flat, 
fat,  greasy  faces.  When  thev  had 
disposed  of  their  articles  of  tracfe,  we 
presented  the  women  and  children 
with  a  few  needles,  beads,  and  other 
trinkets,  and  sent  them  away  highly  de- 
lighted. Since  that  time  we  have  been 
contending  against  contrary  wind»^ 
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but  bf  penevennoe  have  succeeded 
in  getting  within  a  few  days  sail  of 
York  ikctory,  at  whidi  place  I  shall 
conclude  and  despatch. 
*'  August  31.— rorAr  Factory.^We 


hare  knded  here  in  safety;  find  the 
country  more  pleasant  than  we  expect- 
ed, and  have  been  told  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  travelling  in  this  country 
have  been  much  exaggerated, —  J.  K. 


L£TT£ft  RCLATIVX  TO  THE  LATE  DR  OOBDON. 


MR  EDITOR^ 

With  feelings  of  impatience,  mingled 
latterlv  with  something,  I  must  con* 
fess^  akin  to  contempt  for  the  apparent 
lukewarmness  of  tnose  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  reasonably 
been  expected,  I  have  waited  for  some 
account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
the  late  inestimable  Dr  Gordon.— 
With  sorrow  and  humiliation  be  it 
spoken,  that,  in  a  neighbouring  and 
rival  country,  his  merit  would  have 
been  better  appreciated;  and,  long 
ere  now^  that  eulogium  bestowed  on 
his  memory,  which  surviving,  never 
fails  to  bestow  on  departed  genius. — 
Not  that  we  are,  by  any  means,  the 
indiscriminate  advocates  of  a  system 
where  flattery  and  friendship  are  apt 
to  obscure  the  light  of  truth;  but 
that  we  think  an  over-sensibility  to 
the  beauties  of  intellectual  eminence 
a  much  more  pardonable  defect  than 
cold  and  unregarding  apathy. 

The  merit  of  Dr  Gordon,  indeed, 
was  of  thai  unobtrusive  kind  "  that 
seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought," 
and  that,  instead  of  courting,  shrinks 
from  public  admiration.  No  doubt 
this  was  not  for  the  many;  but  who 
would  have  expected  that  in  this 
boasted  *'  intellectual  citv"  it  would 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  more  dis- 
criminating few ;  or  tliat  the  genius 
and  industry  which  devoted  itself 
with  an  unreserved  submission  to  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge  and 
of  human  happiness,  would  be  suffer- 
ed to  sink  into  the  grave  without  an 
acknowleilgment  of  gratitude,  or  a 
tribute  of  praise.  It  is  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  that  this  may  not  long  re- 
main a  stigma  upon  us ;  and  that  the 
wing  of  youthful  enthusiasm  may  not 
be  damped  from  an  observation  of  the 
disregard  to  excellence  which  charac- 
terizes an  obtuse  world. 

Dr  Gordon  had  the  honours  of  a 
public  funeral,  and  the  Royal  Medi- 
cal Society  have  done  their  duty  to  his 
memory,  by  voting  a  bust  of  their  de- 
parted ornament  to  be  placed  in  their 
hsU  of  meeting.    These  were  ebulli^ 


tions  of  gratitude;  these  were  what 
he  deserved,  and  what  we  expected, 
but  foim  only  a  small  part  of  what  we 
wish  to  see  done.  The  world,  to 
whose  services  he  devoted  his  lifb, 
with  a  liberality  and  disregard  of  his 

Erivate  interest  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
ave  no  opportunity  of  knowing  and 
acknowledging  his  worth  from  roemo« 
rials  such  as  these.  We  Want  some- 
thing which  wiil  disarm  every  suspi- 
don  of  partiality.  We  want  some  ac- 
count of  his  writings,  published  and 
unpublished,  to  vindicate  his  repute^ 
tion,  to  establish  his  claims  to  excel* 
lence,  and  to  afford,  to  the  rising  ge- 
neration, an  example  of  truly  scienti* 
flc  investigation  and  patient  inquiry. 
Can  not  Mr  JeffVey  —  can  not  Dr 
Thomson  —  can  not  Dr  Brewster— 
can  not  the  biographer  of  Woodhouse- 
lee — can  not  he  who  has  so  eloquent- 
ly pourtrayed  the  characters  of  Reid 
ana  Robertson — or  can  neither  of 
these  do  justice  to  the  memory  ot 
their  departed  friend  ?— Is  it  too  lofty, 
or  is  it  too  lowly  a  task  .*  "  'Tis  poi- 
sing strange." 

To  what  I  have  said,  Mr  Editor, 
there  may  app^  something  like  the 
partiality  of  friendship;  yet,  so  fsr 
fVom  this  being  the  case,  the  truth  is, 
that  I  had  not,  with  Dr  Gordon,  the 
honoiu*  of  a  private  acquaintance.— 
My  sentiments  are  wholly  unbiamed ; 
I  speak  from  the  ardour  ot'  conviction ; 
from  the  opportunity  I  had  of  appre- 
ciating his  worth  during  an  attenoanoe 
of  years  on  his  public  prelections,  and 
from  the  perusal  of  his  published  works. 
Though  his  efibrts  were  great— and 
though  great  was  the  result  of  them — 
it  is  almost  impossible  now  to  guess 
where  the  obstacles  might  be  found 
which  would  haveimpeded  his  triumph- 
ant progress.  With  regard  to  the 
science  of  physiology,  the  only  true 
stamen  of  meaical  knowledge,  his  loss 
is  utterly  incalculable.  He  seemed 
destined  to  be  the  Prometheiu  who 
was  to  raise  it  up  from  its  infancy,  and 
establish  it  on  the  firm  basis  of  fkct 
deduced  from  experiment.    From  the 
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ptfpetiud  flttetiKitibiis  in  pfayaologied 
Qpinion^-firom  the  Inonsant  oyer* 
throwing  of  one  theory  for  the  sub* 
stitation  of  another  equally  found«» 
tionjess  and  equally  destined  to  be 
overthrown  in  its  tum>  the  doctrine 
of  the  medical  schools^  which  was  fa- 
shionable during  one  season^  became 
antiquated  in  a  second^  and  exploded 
ere  a  third.  What  could  be  gained 
by  a  system  of  this  kind>  ever  varying, 
and  revolving  in  the  trackless  roases 
of  error,  yet  ever  distant  from  the 
dear  light  of  truth  ?  To  his  discri- 
minating mind  it  was  manifest  that 
tlie  practice  of  physic  must  be  found- 
ed on  anatomy,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  compages  of  the  human 
frame,  and  on  physiology,  or  a  know- 
ledge of  the  functions  of  that  struc- 
ture. All  theory,  grounded  on  a  dif- 
foent  basis,  he  perceived,  must  be  un- 
stable, unsouna,  unsatisfactory,  and 
prejudicial.  It  was  full  time  tnat  the 
spirit  of  true  philosophy,  which  had 
exploded  alchemy  and  astrology — 
mhittk  had  looked,  with  an  unbeliev- 
ing eye,  into  the  mysteries  of  the  ho* 
rosoope  and  the  crucible,  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  misty  system 
of  phlogistics,  and  the  unintelligible 
^enomena  of  humours  in  the  blood. 
We  had  talked  enough  about  things 
which  we  could  not  i^derstand,  for 
the  very  obvious  reason  th A  they  were 
incomprehensible;  yet  it  discovered 
something  of  an  intrepid  spirit  in  such 
a  young  man  as  Dr  Grordon,  boldly  to 
oome  forward  and  drive  error  and  pre- 
judice from  their  strong-holds;  and 
to  alarm  the  complacency  of  sdf-suf- 
fident  men,  by  informing  them  that 
their  doetrmea  stood  wofully  in  need 
of  levision* 

Anatomy  had  been  cultivated  in  al- 
most every  region  of  Europe  with  as- 
sidnity  and  success.  On  the  part  of 
our  own  country,  Cheselden,  Cowper, 
Hunter,  and  Monro  had  oome  forward 
with  respectable  contributions;  fact 
was  added  to  fact,  and  the  sdence 
brought  to  a  state  of  comparative  per- 
fection. Not  so  with  physiology ;  the 
Uack  mantle  of  ignorance  overwadow- 
ed  it.  It  remained,  cruda  et  indigesta 
moies,  a  complete  chaos  of  vague  no- 
tions and  unsubstantial  theory.  It 
would  have  been  a  much  easier  task 
had  the  ground  for  a  new  superstruc- 
ture remained  clear;  but  it  was  &r 
otherwise.  The  gigantic  ruins  of  er- 
ror and  prejudice  had  first  to  be  r^ 


tn^ved  ere  a  ncW  nMne  caiild  be  pio« 
eeeded  to.  This  Herculean  taak  Dr 
Gordon  allotted  to  himself,  and  he  has 
been  heard  to  declare,  that  be  would 
think  the  labours  of  his  life  acoom- 
plished,  if  he  oould  leave  behind  an 
unencumbered  domain  to  succeeding 
adventurers.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  how  men  of  penetration 
and  ingenuity  oould  have  been  de- 
ceived with  such  specious  sophistry  as 
seems  very  recently  to  have  formed 
the  prindples  of  physiological  sdence. 
Even  the  speculations  of  Darwin,  Bed- 
does,  and  filumenbach,  with  all  their 
fascinating  devemess,  are  little  better 
than  gilded  sepulchres,  replete  with 
hollowness.  Except  Whytt,  Harvey, 
and  Haller,  few  had  oome  to  the  con- 
test with  a  determination  of  strict  in- 
quiry and  patient  Investigation.  Gor- 
don commenced  with  classification, 
and,  after  carefully  selectinff  all  the 
substantial  doctrines  of  preceding  writ- 
ers, all  but  very  few,  he  set  himself 
doggedly  to  the  task  of  fresh  experi- 
ment and  observation. 

The  wheels  of  investigation  have 
been  set  in  moticn  ;  yet,  great  as  the 
merits  of  several  of  our  contemporaries 
assuredly  are,  we  still  think,  with  all 
due  respect,  that  his  place  will  not  be 
soon  occup^.  Few  indeed  can  bring 
to  the  contest  such  truly  philosophicu 
discernment  and  unwearied  research, 
combined  with  audi  an  extent  of  gene- 
ral information  and  scholastic  attain- 
ments. Cut  ofi*,  as  he  has  been,  in 
the  summer  of  his  life,  when  his 
blushing  honours  were  daily  thicken- 
ing upon  him,  and  when  rising  into 
that  popularity  which  he  so  eminently 
deserved,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
all  has  been  done  for  his  favourite  sd- 
ence which  it  was  in  his  power  to  have 
accomplished,  had  it  been  the  wiU  of 
Providence  to  have  lengthened  the 
term  of  his  existence.  As  it  is,  he  has 
furnished  the  plan,  and  laid  down  the 
outlines  of  a  beautiAil  and  permanent 
structure.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years — ^from  the  days  of 
Black  and  Lavoisier— how  chemistry 
has  been  augmenting  its  stores,  while 
a  Davy,  a  Thomson,  a  Murray,  and  a 
Dalton  have  been  daily  furthering  iu 
advancement.  May  it  be  the  same 
with  physiology,  a  sdence  certainly 
not  inferior  in  interest  and  utility. 
The  laws  of  organic  life,  and  the 
wonderf\il  processes  by  which  nature 
carries  on  the  functions  of  vitality. 


cannot  fiul  to  be  interetliog  to  a  lover 
of  truth ;  while,  without  this  know-* 
ledge>  no  rational  theory  can  be  estab* 
lished  of  the  derangements  to  which 
the  human  fiame  is  sulgect. 

M^   only  motive,   Mr  Editor^  in 
sending  you  these  scanty  notices  is  to 
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lighten  the  weight  of  gratitude  I  owe 
to  the  memory  of  an  instructor,  whom 
I  revered  in  life,  and  to  whom  I  owe 
much.    Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A. 
Dec.  Ut,  1819. 


ON  THX    KATURB  OF    THE  IMITATIVE    FRINCIPLE,    AND  SOME  OTHER   FACUL-> 
TIES,  FOINTED  OUT  BV  GALL  AND  SFURZHEIM. 

By  Peter  Morris,  m.  n. 


I.--THE  first  notion  of  the  faculty 
which  has  been  pointed  out,  under  the 
name  of  Imitation,  wasgot  firom  observ- 
ing the  oiganization  of  persons,  who 
haa  an  uncommon  power  of  imitating 
voices  and  gestures.  But  common 
mimicij,  or  acting,  is  probably  only 
one  of  Its  subordinate  uses,  or  indeed 
is  rather  2^  forced,  and  unnatural  appli- 
cation of  it.  The  ultimate  essence  of 
this  fiunilty,  is  probably  an  inclination 
to  sssimilate  and  unite  the  mind  to 
whatever  ol^ects  we  contemplate,  or 
even  to  conceptions  that  we  form  in  the 
imsgination.  It  has  a  palpable  con- 
nexion with  benevolence,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  adapt,  conform,  and 
assimilate  itself  to  other  beings ;  and 
as  it  were  to  blend  the  mind  affection* 
atelv  with  their  nature.  Considered 
in  this  light,  imitation  is  one  of  the 
highest  Acuities  in  the  human  com- 
position, being  that  which  unites  and 
tunes  the  mind  to  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
ductor stretching  forth  ftom  the  mind, 
by  means  of  which  the  sentiments  that 
exist  elsewhere  pass  into  us  like  elec- 
trical fire,  and  are  again  irradiated 
from  us,  and  imbibed  by  the  same  fii- 
culty  in  other  minds.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  power 
of  AMgimilation,  (for  so  it  should  be 
called)  has  within  itself  any  perceptions 
concerning  good  and  evil.  It  probably 
has  an  indinaticm  to  approximate  to- 
wards all  objects  indiscriminately ;  and 
being  as  it  were  morally  neutral,  is 
only  repelled  from  what  is  vile,  by  the 
repugnant  movements  of  the  other 
sentiments.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
oontemplating  the  aspects  of  inanimate 
nature,  the  assimilative  power  finds  a 
free  and  unrestrained  exercise.  The 
mind  wandering  abroad,  rejoices  in 
joining  itself  wi^  plants  and  trees,  or 
with  the  soothing  liquidity  of  rivers. 

The   assimilative   principle    enters 
not  only  into  what  is  oUled  sym« 


pathv,  but  also  into  many  other  things 
which  have  never  been  supposed  to 
have  any  thing  in  common  with  sym- 
pathy. At  the  same  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  the  word  sympa- 
thy is  used  to  express  a  variety  of  dif« 
ferent  meanings,  and  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  circumstances  in  which  there 
18  no  exercise  of  assimilation.  The 
name  of  sympathy  is  sometimes  given 
to  an  accidental  concurrence  of  two 
persons  in  the  same  feelings  and  in- 
clinations, which  may  be  entirely  sel- 
fish, although  they  happen  to  harmo- 
nise, by  running  in  parallel  channels. 
A  herd  of  wolves  may  be  said  to  sym- 
pathize in  tearing  down  a  horse,  while 
in  them  the  gentle  feelings  of  assimi- 


makes  us  ftippose  ourselves  placed  in 
the  same  circumstances  fis  another,  and 
causes  us  to  experience  how  the  situa- 
tion would  operate  on  our  own  indi- 
vidual constitution.  Now,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  assimilation  is  a  peculiar  act 
of  feeling— a  moulding  of  the  mind 
to  an  external  object.  It  is  not  an 
imaginary  exchange  of  situation  with 
that  object,  but  an  adaptation  of  the 
mind  to  its  quaUties.  It  is  a  faculty 
which  almost  always  operates  along 
with  benevolent  emotions.  A  mother, 
in  addressing  a  young  child,  imitates 
the  infantine  sound  of  its  voice ;  and 
in  that  imitation,  we  recognise  the 
accents  of  intense  affection.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  person  mimicking  what 
he  regards  witn  dislike,  always  pro- 
duces a  ludicrous  efiect,  from  the  forced 
approximation  of  his  nature,  to  what 
it  cannot  harmonize  with.  To  make 
the  distinction  which  is  stated  above 
quite  clear,  the  name  of  sympathy  may 
be  given  to  the  simultaneous  existence 
of  any  emotion  whatever  in  two  minds ; 
but  assimilation  is  another  act  of  the 
mind,  superadded  to   the    emotions 
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sympathized  in.  The  nature  of  this 
act  most  be  understood  by  feeling,  not 
by  description — I  have  only  been 
pointing  out  its  practical  tendency. 

Probably  the  reason  why  the  mind 
likes  unity  of  expression  in  any  large 
object,  is  not  merely  that  the  sense  of 
fitness  demands  a  certain  adaptation 
in  the  parts^  but  is  to  be  found  also  in 
the  nature  of  this  faculty.  The  mind, 
in  turning  itself  to  any  one  part  of  the 
object,  would  be  grated,  if,  in  turning 
its  attention  upon  the  rest,  it  found  it 
was  no  longer  in  unison  with  them^ 
because  they  were  of  a  different  cha- 
racter from  the  part  which  had  been 
first  contemplated.  Therefore,  artists 
who  have  an  uncommon  power  of  pro- 
ducing homogeneousnessand  harmony, 
must  always  possess  the  assimilative 
power  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  not  re- 
flection and  analysis  which  enable  them 
to  combine  harmoniously,  but  this  fa- 
culty operating  upon  the  materials 
presentetl  by  the  imagination,  and 
drawing  together  every  thing  sweet 
and  homogeneous,  by  a  sort  of 
elective  attraction.  Again,  the  plea- 
sure found  in  minute  and  imper- 
ceptible gradation,  such  as  that  of 
light  and  shadow,  is  probably  occasion- 
ed by  the  mind  being  thereby  enabled 
to  pass  fh>m  one  part  to  another,  and 
still  prolong  its  union  without  receiv- 
ing any  shock.  I  have  oftft  consider- 
ed why  these  fine  and  delicate  grada- 
tions should  excite  in  us  a  certain 
emotion  of  tenderness,  and  I  think  it 
must  be  from  the  connection  which 
the  principle  of  imitation  has  with  that 
of  love.  Large  expanses  of  pure  co- 
lour like  the  sky,  probably  please,  be- 
cause the  mind  is  enabled  to  glide 
rapidly  over  them  in  every  direction  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  preserve  the 
most  complete  union.  Upon  the  whole, 
this  power  is  the  source  of  every  thing 
bland  and  balmy  in  the  arts,  and  in 
poetry. 

It  is  the  power  of  assimilation  that 
enables  an  artist  to  enter  completely 
into  the  spirit  of  what  he  is  represent- 
ing, and  to  conceive  every  quality  in 
an  object  more  strongly :  but  the  re- 
presentation itself  is  of  course  the  work 
of  other  faculties. 

There  are  to  be  seen  among  man- 
kind two  principal  sorts  of  observation ; 
the  one  is  tbat  which  is  incited  by  the 
imitative  principle ;  the  other  is  that 
which  is  prompted  by  the  personal 
feelings,  seeking  for  gratification  in 
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the  position  of  external  cireumstanoes ; 
and,  therefore,  watching  eagerly  the 
state  of  facts,  and  studying  the  possi- 
bility of  making  them  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  will  and  action,  llie  gra- 
tification of  the  personal  feelings,  de- 
pends always  upon  the  position  of 
external  circumstances,  and  therefore 
the  ambitious  think  that  no  species  of 
truth  is  80  important  as  the  knowledge 
of  how  persons  and  circumstances 
stand  ;  and  this  characteristic  may  be 
traced  in  all  their  studies.  But  as 
self-love  inclines  generally  too  much 
to  confine  itself  to  local  and  temporary 
observation,  therefore,  it  is  not  the 
best  guide  to  any  sort  of  abstract 
truth.  The  other  species  of  obsei-va- 
tion  which  is  founded  on  the  assimi- 
lative principle,  may  be  called  the 
contemplative  sort ;  and,  not  being 
pursued  for  any  particular  purpose, 
18  generally  true  and  undistorted 
in  its  results;  for  the  mind  gives  a 
faithful  account  of  the  qualities  of  the 
objects  with  which  it  has  been  com- 
bining itself.  It  is  in  this  species  of 
observation,  that  great  poets  and 
painters  have  exoelled. 

It  must  be  from  the  same  faculty 
which  has  been  pointed  out,  under 
the  name  of  imitation,  that  the  desire 
for  society  chiefly  results.  In  a  de- 
serted and  insulated  situation,  this 
mental  impulse  s^ieoks  for  itself,  and 
makes  itself  known  by  vain  and  in- 
effectual yearnings,  which  can  no 
longer  be  gratified,  as  is  exemplified 
in  the  beautiful  verses  which  Cowper 
ascribes  to  Alexander  Selkirk. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  in  the  promiscuous 
thorough  fare  of  the  world,  the  useful- 
ness of  the  imitative  power  is  expe- 
rienced rather  than  its  sweetness.  A 
rapid  succession  of  heterogeneous  ob- 
jects with  which  the  mind  is  constrain- 
ed to  effect  a  temporary  assimilation, 
is  certainly  hostile  to  the  cultivation 
of  large  and  prolonged  sentiments. 
And,  therefore,  the  declamations  of 
poets  concerning  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  the  objects  presented  by  the 
country,  compared  with  that  of  the 
objects  presented  by  the  town,  do  not 
deserve  to  be  sneereil  at 

The  paf^sion  of  love  may  be  said  to 
pervert  the  use  of  the  imitative  power, 
by  confining  it  to  one  object,  when 
its  proper  use  is  to  unite  the  mind  to 
all  around  it.  Love,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  disparaged  by  any  such  ab« 
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Btract  Teuaahig,  but  vmMt  be  consider* 
eel  as  an  accidental  arrestment  of  the 
imitative  principle,  during  which  the 
mind  is  not  so  much  confined  as  ap- 
pears externally,  but  derives  a  great 
▼ariety  of  impressions  from  the  many 
coloured  images  of  delight  which  are 
brought  by  imaginatioUj  to  circulate 
around  one  object. 

II. — The  natural  tendency  of  the 
assimilative  principle,  (if  its  operation 
were  not  modified  by  that  of  any  other 
faculty),  would  probably  be  to  remain 
fixed  and  stationary,  without  seeking 
for  a  change  of  objects  to  which  the 
mind  might  successively  unite  itself. 
But  I  think  there  is,  in  human  nature, 
a  separate  sentiment  or  inclination, 
which  counteracts  this  want  of  motion 
in  the  assimilative  principle,  and  car- 
ries  it  abroad  through  tne  universe, 
with  a  desire  to  survey  and  embrace 
as  much  as  possible.  In  the  diagram, 
which  represents  the  position  of  the 
organs,  there  has  been  left  a  blank  space 
between  the  imitative  faculty  and 
imagination,  because  it  was  perceived 
that  these  organs  did  not  join  ;  and  I 
tliink  that  in  this  space,  there  is  situat- 
ed another  organ,  the  nature  of  whidi 
has  remained  hitherto  unknown,  but 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  organ  of 
the  Desire  of  variety.  This  organ  will 
be  found  greatly  developed  in  those 
persons  who  have  an  uncommon  range 
of  invention,  and  a  passion  for  changes 
and  contrasts,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Beethoven  the  musician.  Assimila- 
tion aims  only  at  uniting  itself  with 
such  objects  as  are  brought  before  it 
by  external  causes ;  but  this  other  in- 
clination, which  may  be  called  the 
Discursative  sentiment,  draws  off  the 
imitative  principle,  and  transfers  it 
from  one  object  to  another,  so  as  to 
keep  it  revolving,  snd  inhaling  varied 
life,  in  its  motion  through  the  theatre 
of  existences.  Assimilation  may  be 
compared  to  caloric,  which  approaches 
towards  objects  by  a  gentle  attraction, 
and  gently  blends  itself  with  them ; 
while  tlie  Discursative  sentiment  may 
be  compared  to  light,  which  comes 
away  with  a  new  acquired  motion 
from  each  object  it  visits. 

That  sort  of  Discursativeness  which 
relates  to  space,  is  the  kind  which  most 
frequently  occurs  to  the  imagination. 
Any  object  appearing  to  make  a  free 
and  spontaneous  progression  through 
space,  probably  communicates  a  tran- 
sient pleasure  to  this  faculty,  by  offerr 
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ing  a  representation  of  its  own  ten- 
dency.   How  beautiful  and  pathetic 
is  that  psssage  in  Horace,  where,  re- 
volting from  the  gloomy  idea  of  be- 
ing confined,  after  death,  to  the  sub- 
terrene  world  of  shades,  he  makes  use 
of  an  ancient  fiction  to  express  that 
uncontrollable  desire  of  range,  which 
was  interwoven  with  his  constitution  ! 
Jam  jam  residunt  cruribus  aspem 
Pelles ;  et  album  mutor  in  ahtem 
Superne;  nascunturque  levet 
Per  digitos  humerosque  plums. 
Jam  Daedaleo  odor  Icaro, 
Visam  gementis  litora  Bospori, 
Syrtesque  Gstulas,  canorus 
Ales,  Hyperboreosque  campos, 
Absint  inani  fiinere  lueniae, 
Luetusque  turpes  et  queiimaric ; 
Compesce  damoiem,  ac  sepulcri 
Mitte  supenracuous  honorcs. 
Whenever  Horace  requires  illustra- 
tive images,  he  seeks  for  them  in  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, so  that  his  poetry  is  full  of  geo- 
graphical allusions. 

It  is  probably  by  this  inclination, 
more  than  any  other,  that  men  are 
prompted  to  extensive  speculations  and 
inquiries.  A  motive  to  inquire  may 
be  found  in  the  pleasure  of  exercising 
the  understanding,  and  in  the  natu- 
ral desire  which  we  have  to  ascer- 
tain causes.  But  I  think  the  love  of 
the  unlimited  is  the  source  of  the 
highest  spedes  of  curiosity  from  its 
constant  wish  to  enlai^e  the  field  of 
vision.  The  lower  faculties  seem  to 
operate  only  upon  what  is  set  before 
them,  while  this  sentiment  is  ever  call- 
ing to  our  remembrance  how  much 
more  there  is  besides — ^how  endless 
the  range  of  what  still  remains  to  be  ^ 
contemplated  and  embraced.  The 
power  of  apprehending  particular  facts 
is  a  perceptive  faculty — not  a  senti- 
ment whicn,  of  itself,  requires  to  be 
gratified  with  the  feeling  of  range — 
and  it  is  a  power  which  is  often  im- 
pelled to  activitv  by  vulgar  and  sordid 
motives ;  but  the  curiosity  generated 
from  Discursativeness  has  a  spring  of 
motion  within  itself,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  endless  wish,  which  can- 
not suffer  death  from  satiety,  but 
whidi  soars  away  from  each  gratifies^ 
tion  with  the  same  vitality  as  before. 
The  mind,  although  imprisoned,  as  it 
were,  by  physical  circumstances,  is  by 
this  faculty  rendered  habitually  con- 
scious of  the  extent  of  what  it  has 
never  seen. 
III.— The  faculty  which  has  been 
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pointed  oat  under  the  name  of  imogi- 
Dfttion,  and  which  is  contiguous  to 
discursatiyeneBs^  is,  probably,  only  the 
minds  conceiving  images  without  com- 
bining or  comparing  uem.  Its  office 
is  that  of  continually  reviving  and  re- 
newing, within  the  mind,  conceptions 
upon  which  the  other  faculties  may 
operate.  But  poetical  genius  results 
rather  from  the  activity  of  the  discur- 
sative  prindi^e,  which,  by  prompting 
the .  imagination  frequenUy  to  shift 
and  change  its  Txhibitions,  furnishes 
the  mind  with  opportunities  of  per- 
ceiving the  relations  of  objects  that  lie 
far  separate — and  thus  enables  it  to 
discover  new  modes  of  combining. 

The  faculty  to  which  the  nam?  of 
Wit  has  been  given,  ^belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent class  from  conceptiveness,  and 
is  an  intellectual  power,  that  is  to  say, 
one  which  perceives  relations.  It 
would  be.  more  proper  to  call  it  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  Difference — ^fbr 
that  must  be  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion performed  by  it.  This  faculty 
does  not  invent  but  only  judges;  and, 
I  think,  it  has  a  strong  connexion  with 
discursativeness,  or  the  love  of  variety, 
to  which  Mentiment,  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving contrast  or  dissimilarity,  is  a 
corresponding  power  of  intellect  It 
seems  unlikely  that  any  faculty  should 
be  implanted  in  human  nature  for  tlie 
sole  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  perceive 
the  ludicrous.  And,  therefore,  I 
strongly  suspect,  that  die  ordinary  of- 
fice of  uiis  faculty  must  be  of  an  intel- 
lectual sort,  and  that  it  is  used  habi- 
tually in  discriminating  the  qualities  of 
external  objects.  Yet  if  the  faculty, 
named  comparison,  recognised  both 
similarity  and  dissimilarity,  the  fiicul- 
ty  of  perceiving  difference  would  ap- 
pear to  encroach  upon  its  provinoe.— 
Perhaps  the  office  of  comparison  is 
really  limited  to  the  recognition  of 
identical  qualities  appearing  in  differ- 
ent objects. 

With  regard  to  the  emotion  of  the 
ludicrous,  it  cannot  be  the  movement 
of  any  intellectual  faculty ;  for  the  in- 
tellect is  susceptible  of  no  emotion 
whatever,  although  it  experiences  a 
certain  pleasure  in  judging.  I  think 
the  emotion  of  the  ludicrous  is  pro- 
duced by  a  rapid  oscillation  of  the 
imitative  principle  between  two  dissi- 
milar objects  or  conceptions;  and 
this  must  be  what  occasions  the  pe- 
culiar act  of  the  mind  indicated  by 
laughter — ^an  emotion  which  is  quite 
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different  in  its  nature  fiomdieregabr 
movement  of  any  other  sentiment; 
and,  indeed,  the  external  signs  of  tjus 
feeling  represent  the  internal  oBdlla- 
tion  and  quivering  of  the  mind. 

The  highest  spedes  of  wit  results 
more  from  Discursativeness  than  fimn 
the  faculty  of  nercdving  contrast ;  fiv, 
taken  by  itselr,  the  intellectual  power 
would  want  invention.  When  the 
love  of  variety  acquires  an  excessive 
activity,  the  motion  of  the  mind,  from 
one  o^ect  to  another,  is  accelerated 
into  a  sort  of  whirl ;  and  the  assimila- 
tive principle,  not  being  allowed  time 
to  unite  strongly  with  any  object,  loses 
its  due  power  of  retardation.  There- 
fore the  fedings,  instead  of  recdving 
nourishment  from  the  succession  d 
objects,  are  hurried  along  unexercised ; 
and  the  emotion  which  results  from 
the  perception  of  contrast,  is  all  that 
the  mind  is  allowed  to  enjoy.  This 
was  remarkably  the  case  with  Voltaire, 
the  peculisrity  of  whose  genius  hinged 
upon  this  cu*cumstanoe. 

IV. — ^Probablyit  is  ndther  by  sight 
nor  by  the  power  of  motion  tnat  we 
acquire  ideas  of  space,  but  the  mind 
is  rendered  consdous  of  it  by  mean* 
of  the  faculty  which  has  been  pdnted 
out  under  the  name  of  locality,  and 
which  gives  us  an  intellectual  percep- 
tion of  space,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  senses.  Blind  persons  have  ge- 
nerally a  very  intense  perception  of 
space,  and  would,  probably,  have  it 
although  they  were  never  to  exercise 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  The 
perception  of  space  may  be  considered 
as  an  habitual  one,  and  prior  to  the 
exerdse  of  all  the  other  perceptive  fa* 
culties.  That  which  has  been  called 
the  faculty  of  observation  or  Indivi- 
duality I  think  is  the  one  which,  in 
perception,  gives  us  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
ternal cause  or  object,  to  which  we  are 
to  refer  the  sensations  or  eflects  which 
the  object  occanons  in  the  mind.— 
When  we  percdve  a  sound  or  colour, 
it  is  the  faculty  of  individuality  that 
takes  note  of  the  sensation,  as  indica- 
ting the  existence  of  some  external  ob- 
ject seiwrate  from  the  mind.  ¥ot 
this  reason  it  might  be  called  the  per- 
ception of  Externality.  Space  also  is 
external,  but  is  not  an  existence 
from  which  effects  result. 

Besides  the  perception  of  space, 
there  is  said  to  be  also  a  facility  of 
perceiving  form.  Now,  it  may  be 
asked,  in  what  respects  the  perception 
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of  form  diffbri  from  that  of  space  ;  for 
the  fiicultv  of  sjpace  mnst  perceive  po- 
aitiou,  ana  what  is  form  but  the  posi- 
tion  of  parts  ? 

Probably  the  power  of  locality  per- 
ceives nothing  but  vacuity  and  the  si- 
luation  of  points ;  while  form  is  what 
examines  the  relation  which  real  ob- 
jects have  to  space.  It  may  no  doubt 
be  said,  that  tne  fiiculty  of  locality,  in 
Xierceiving  the  relative  situation  of 
points,  perceives  the  capacity  of  space 
for  form,  but,  probably,  another  facul- 
ty is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine what  portions  of  space  are  ac- 
tually occupied.  The  power  of  indi- 
Tiduality  gives  only  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
ternal cause,  but  does  not  make  known 
its  relation  to  space. 

Therefore  it  would  appear,  that  the 
&culty  of  form  is  always  employed 
upon  real  objects,  and  not  upon  empty 
space ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  he  consid- 
ered as  only  a  sort  of  appendage  of  the 
faculty  of  externality.  I  think  it  is 
impossible  that  so  fine  a  feeling  as  that 
of  symmetry  can  result  from  the  mere 
act  of  perceiving  shape.  The  faculty 
of  form  has,  probably,  no  sense  of 
beauty,'  but  only  perceives,  as  a  matter 
of  fiict ;  the  relation  of  parts  in  any 
physical  object;  and  the  feeling  of 
symmetry  is  experienced  when  forms 
are  such  as  to  awaken  sentiment,  by 
gratifying  the  faculty  of  assimilation 
or  discursativeness,  by  smoothness  of 
prolongation,  or  by  such  lines  as  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  motion.  Therefore, 
although  a  designer  would  need  to 
(niltivate  a  very  exact  perception  of 
form,  still  this  only  is  a  mechanical 
ikculty,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  must 
be  derived  from  a  higher  source. 

The  fkculty  of  language  has  a  very 
dose  connexion  with  that  «f  form.— - 
It  is  the  power  of  perceiving  the  forms 
of  sound,  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of 
distinguishing  the  various  acts  of  arti- 
culation by  which  the  sound  of  the 
voice  is  shaped  into  words.  It  ought 
to  be  kept  in  view,  however,  that  Uiis 
faculty  judges  only  of  the  sound  of 
language,  and  never  of  its  meaning  or 
of  tne  merits  of  expression.  The  rea- 
son why  persons  in  whom  this  faculty 
is  very  active  have  an  uncommon  faci- 
lity in  acquiring  languages,  is  that 
they  perceive,  with  vncommon  dis- 
tinctness, the  form  of  words,  and, 
therefore,  recognise  them  easily  when 
they  meet  them  again ;  but  the  power  of 
remembering  the  meaning  of  words' 
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must  depend  upon  the  force  of  asso- 
ciation in  afiixing  ideas  to  them.  It 
would  be  more  proper  to  call  this  fa- 
culty the  power  of  articulation  than  of 
language,  since  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  grammatical  relations  of 
words  farther  than  to  produce  mecha- 
nically those  syllabic  changes  by  which 
different  tenses  and  cases  are  indica- 
ted ;  nor  does  it  regulate  the  order  of 
words  farther  than  harmony  is  con- 
cerned. Every  thing  in  language,  be- 
yond theformation  of  articulate  sounds, 
must  be  an  act  of  understanding  or 
imagination.  Languages,  in  which  the 
tenses  are  formiKl  by  auxiliary  verbs, 
and  the  cases  of  nouns  by  preposi- 
tions, may,  in  this  point  of  view,  be 
considered  as  more  metaphysical  and 
less  sensual  than  languages  in  which 
the  same  purposes  are  served  by 
changes  of  termination. 

Closely  connected  with  the  faculties 
of  form  and  language,  I  think  there 
must  be  an  organ  which  judges  of 
tastes,  and  occasions  a  love  of  eating 
and  drinking,  independent  of  hunger 
and  thirst ;  out  its  situation  is,  proba- 
bly, so  far  back  as  to  have  prevented 
it  from  having  been  hitherto  observed. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  taste  of  physical 
substances  results  from  the  form  of 
their  particles,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
why  the  perception,  taste,  should  have 
a  connexion  with  the  faculties  of  shape 
and  language.  It  has  always  been  a 
favourite  jest  to  ascribe  an  uncommon 
appetite  to  clergymen,  and  perhaps 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  impu- 
tation ;  for  since  they  have  more  to  do 
than  other  men  with  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  with  declamation,  there- 
fore the  faculty  of  language  being 
much  exercised,  may  communicate  a 
more  than  usual  activity  to  the  neigh- 
bouring faculty  of  taste.  And  hence 
also,  if  it  were  not  for  the  influx  ot 
new  men,  there  would  be  a  natural 
cause  of  decay  in  all  institutions  for 
the  preservation  of  learning ;  and  sen-^ 
suality  would  follow  close  upon  the 
heels  of  scholarship. 

And  it  may  be  remarked  that  Han- 
del, in  whom  the  faculty  of  language 
was  uncommonly  strong,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  eaters  ever  known. 

The  most  interesting  point  of  view  in 
which  the  perspective  raculties  can  be 
considered,  is  in  relation  to  objects  of 
beau  ty.  Yet  in  works  of  art  they  only  re- 
gulate the  external  form  of  whatever  is 
usedasthe  vchicleof sentiment,  whether 


langnigv  and  Temficatioir^  or  dlHipet,    fitenltiei ;   wlult 
coloon,  or  sounda.    And  none  of  the 
nations  have  heen  able  to  produce 
beautiful  worka  of  art^  except  auch  a^ 
have  highly  cultivated  their  perceptive 
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Uie  nature  of  the 
meaning  conveyed  by  these  worka  waa 
determined  by  thfi  chararter  of  thdr 
minds  in  other  respects. 
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Ths  most  remarkable  poetry  of  Scot- 
land has  been  her  traditionary  songs. 
In  these  we  trace  some  peculiarities^ 
both  of  the  life  of  her  people,  and  tlie 
*  character  of  their  genius.  In  the  long 
preservation  of  the  story  of  ancient 
events  in  her  rude  rhymes,  we  see  tho 
cleaving  memory  of  the  people  to  their 
ancient  times:  we  see  that  retentive 
recoUection  of  the  af&ctions  of  depart- 
ed life,  which  belonged  to  a  people  of 
devoted  feudal  loyalty  and  great  fervour 
of  love  in  domestic  relations.  Tradi- 
tional remembrance  attached  to  their 
ancient  names,  has  preserved  incidents 
of  battles  and  adventurea  that,  for 
dieir  own  importance,  had  been  long 
ago  forgotten  ;  and  with  them  the  pic-* 
ture  of  manners,  and  of  states  of  so- 
ciety, which  have  long  aincc  passed 
away  from  the  earth.  There  is  some* 
U^ing  very  touching  in  that  lingering 
memory  of  the  preceding  warlike  times 
of  a  people,  wnich  remains  to  their 
peaceful  descendants  in  the  midst  of 
the  very  calm  of  life.  Shepherds,  in 
the  bosom  of  their  green  silent  pas- 
tures watching  their  flocks^  maidens 
and  children  in  their  happiness, 
diant  recollections  of  the  days  of  iron 
and  blood,  not  in  contrast  alone  with 
their  own  quiet  existence ;  but  much 
rather,  because  by  such  strains  they 
still  hold,  aa  it  were,  to  their  own 
mountains  and  vales,  the  pres^ice  of 
that  spirit  which  dwelt  there  in 
departcSi  days,  and  to  which  they 
dum  kindred  of  their  own.  Their 
love  reaches  out  of  their  own  life,  and 
atretching  into  the  mighty  past,  brings 
down  upon  the  eartli  a  greatness  whidi 
they  no  longer  behold,  but  whidi  ho- 
nours and  elevates  those  on  which  even 
its  shadowy  recollection  descends.—- 
The  faint  echo  of  the  troubled  years 
which  vet  murmurs  in  those  sweet  and 
ipelancnoly  aongs,  repeats  to  the  hearts 
of  the  living  the  voices  of  the  dead, 
and  calls  them  to  pensive  communion 
with  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
lived  before  them.  Many  of  the  ad- 
ventures preserved  in  these  ancient 
sopgs,  are,  though  of  troubled  times, 
of  a  tender  and  romantic  kind,  and 
9ftok  noi  only  to  4hat  faithiul  and 


fond  recollection  of  the  past,  but  to 
that  mingled  tenderness  apd  fancy, 
which,  in  the  poetry  aa  well  as  the 
matter  of  these  son^,  characterises  the 
people.  A  dreaming  imagination  of 
passions  making  their  own  unhappi- 
ness  upon  an  earth  which  does  not 
seem  fitted  for  their  residence,  is  made 
the  eround  work  of  a  poetry  plaintive 
and  beautiful  with  fancy.  Out  of  this 
tenderness  and  fancy  is  formed  a  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  whiph  ootdd  hardly 
have  been  believed  to  exist  among  a 
people  bound  bv  toil  to  the  land  cm 
which  they  tread :  nor  can  it  be  ub« 
derstood,  except  by  thooe  who  know 
them,  although  the  ]^try  which,  even 
in  this  day,  haa  arisen  fVom  among 
them,  still  vindicates  this  character.— 
One  peculiarity  may  be  observed  of 
this  most  essentially  national  poetnr  of 
Scotland,  that  in  the  poetry  which  ii 
serious  or  beautiful,  there  ia  no  mark 
whatever  of  the  strong  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  her  neople.  They  are  rather 
like  atrains  of^  a  plaintive  music.  Ao- 
cx>rdingly  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
the  intellect  of  the  people  is  in  truth 
poetical.  Itmight  be  plausibly  argued, 
that  it  is  muSi  rather  dialectic  and 
practical  merely,  andgrounda  might  be 
given  for  an  opinion  .that  it  does  not 
eaaily  accommodate  itself  to  the  move- 
menu  of  poetry.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
shewn  in  some  of  the  later  poets  of  bcr 
civilized  age,  that  they  have  ftiled  in 
those  parts  of  poetical  composition 
which  are  peculiarly  the  work  of  in- 
tellect, and  have  injured  their  own 
poetry,  when  they  have  denarted  Iroia 
that  spirit  of  poetry  which  ass  belong- 
ed to  their  land — that  it  is  there  they 
are  least  original,  and  instead  of  their 
native  spirit  and  grace,  appear  un- 
oouthly  as  imitators.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  these  suggestions,  it  would 
follow  that  her  poets  might  do  better 
for  their  fame,  if  they  would  know 
more  truly  their  country  and  them- 
selves. If  they  would  attach  them- 
selves to  deveiope  the  seeds  of  poetry 
that  are  in  themselves,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  tlieir  native  land.  It  is  very 
difiicult  for  any  poet  to  maintain  his 
own  originality^  beoause  he  ip  dzawn 
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tmeonadouly  lo  Imitate  whut  be  gmt« 
\j  tdmii^ ;  and  it  requires  ui  effi>rt 
orer  hinuelf,  a  goTctmnent  of  his  otrn 
poweirs,  to  detach  them  fhnfi  that  ad- 
miratioti,  and  confine  them  within  the 
sphere  of  their  proper  agency.  Much 
more  when  he  nas  once  began  to  gite 
himself  to  a  public,  he  has  involved 
himself  with  tneir  admiration ;  and  it 
is  fiur  moire  difficult  to  him  to  recover 
his  mind  to  its  own  independence.  He 
has  to  shut  out  ftom  his  thoughts  the 
world  from  which  he  derives  his  cele- 
brity, to  withdraw  into  himself,  and 
in  silence  and  forgetflilness  of  the 
world,  to  discover  in  his  own  bosom 
the  sources  of  his  powers. 

The  genius  of  English  poetry,  may 
it  be  said  without  envy,  discovers  in 
a  high  degree  this  adaptation  of  intel* 
lect  to  poetry.  Her  greatest  and  most 
national  poetry  is  intellectual.  Such 
straiins  as  the  hesrt  of  Scotland  has 
breathed  she  does  not  know.  Her  na^ 
tional  poetry  is  that  of  Shakspeare,  of 
Milton,  of  SpettKr,  minds  in  #)dch 
imagination  was  throned  in  the  lieat  of 
intellect  The  poetry  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  is  still  of  an  mtellectual  6rder. 
And  in  another  age  and  in  another 
kind,  of  Collins,  ofCowper,  of  Words- 
worth. It  may  much  oe  doubted  if 
English  poets  will  ever  do  justice  to 
themselves  who  forget  this  character 
of  the  mind  of  their  country.  While 
they  adhere  to  it,  they  will  raise  their 
own  mind  and  that  of  the  people  (0 
whom  they  speak.  When  they  torget 
it,  they  must  lower  their  own  fame, 
and  the  intellectual  power  of  the  na- 
tion who  consent  to  lavish  oh  them 
their  ill-merited  applause. 

We  have  fallen  into  this  train  of 
thought,  with  a  little  volume  of  poet- 
ry lying  befi>re  us,*  which  we  believe 
cttneted  considerable  attention,  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  when  it  was  first 
published,  and  over  which  there  has 
all  along  been  ftlt  to  hang  something 
of  a  mystery.  For  our  own  part,  we 
believe,  that  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  it  are  not  poems  of  the  olden  time 
at  all,  but  have  been  created  by  a  man 
of  genius  still  alive,  in  the  very  spirit 
of  antiquity.  The  late  Mr  Cromek 
was  a  man  of  considerable  enthusiasm 
and  ability ;  but  he  knew  little  about 
poetry,  and  absolutely  nothing  about 
the  poetry  of  Scotland.  He  was  pre- 
cisely that  kind  of  person  to  beueve 
every  thing  he  was  told  on  that  sub- 
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Jeet*^and  having  a  vague  notion,  that 
the  trsdidonal  songs  of  Scotland  Irere 
pathetic  and  beautxftil,  he  was  ready 
to  accept,  as  such,  all  verses  written 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  that  breathed 
the  sentiments  and  passions  of  lowly 
iind  rural  life.  In  Dumfiies-sbire  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mr  Allan 
Cunningham,  st  that  time  a  common 
stone-mason,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  original  poets  Scotland  has  pro* 
duced,  who  communicated  to  him  a 
vast  quantity  of  most  amusing  and  in- 
teresting information  concemiDg  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of 
Kitfasdale  and  Galloway.  Much  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
ihis  volume.  That  appendix  is  osten- 
sibly written  by  Mr  Cromek,  and  per* 
haps  a  few  sentences  and  psragraphsi 
here  and  there,  are  fit)m  his  pen ;  but 
no  person  of  Ordinary  penetration  can 
for  a  moment  doubt,  tnat  ss  a  whole 
it  was  ikirly  composed  and  written  out 
by  the  hand  of  Allan  Cunningham. 
Every  thing  is  treated  of  in  the  fkmi* 
liar  and  earnest  style  of  a  man  spesA:- 
ing  of  what  he  has  known  fttmi  his 
youth  upwards,  and  of  what  has  in« 
fiuencpd  and  even  formed  the  happi* 
ness  of  his  life.  Allusions  are  mode 
to  persons  deceased  and  things  gone 
by,  in  the  afibctionate  and  even  nas- 
Bionate  language  of  a  heart  diat  nad 
loved  or  enjoyed  them;  and  every 
now  and  then  bright  and  beaming 
images  rise  up  of  the  past,  which  be* 
tray  the  secret  of  the  author's  charac- 
ter and  situation,  and  prove,  that  none 
but  a  Scotchman  could  have  so  thought, 
and  felt,  sind  written  of  Scotland.  We 
refer,  for  proofe  of  this,  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  fortunate  enough  to  pos« 
Bess  the  volume,  (for  we  brieve  it  Is 
now  out  of  print),  to  the  articles  in  the 
appendix,  **  Scottish  Games,"  "  Tak- 
ing the  Beuk*'  <^  Character  of  the 
Scottish  Lowland  Fairies,"  and  the 
"  Account  of  Billy  Blin,  the  Scotch 
Brownie." 

But  the  best  of  the  poetry,  too,  be- 
longs to  Allan  Cunningnam.  No 
doubt,  there  are  still  floating  all  over 
Scotland,  on  the  unextinguishable 
breath  of  popular  tradition,  many 
songs,  and  snatches  of  songs,  that 
have  never  found  their  way  into  atfV 
collection.  We  have  ourselves  heora 
sung  in  the  country  many  such  frag- 
ments. But  they  are,  though  often 
beautiful,  all  corrupt  and  imperfect— 


*  Remains  of  Nitfasdale  and  Galloway  Songs  with  Hirtoritoalend  Trafilkaiid  Nellees, 
relative  to  the  Manneis  and  Cuitomf  of  the  Peasantry.  Now  fiist  collected  by  R.  H« 
CnNnd[«  F.  A.  8b  Bdinbuigh*  Svow    T.  Cadcll«  and  W.  Danes,  London,  1810. 
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the  faded  ghosts  of  what  they  must 
once  have  been,  and  hreathing,  as  it 
were,  the  faint  and  obsolete  language 
of  the  dead.  The  finest  of  our  tradi- 
tional strains,  both  of  music  and  of 
poetry,  have  by  this  time  been  ga- 
thered together  into  a  safer  sanctuary 
—and  we  do  not  believe,  that  much 
that  is  valuable  remains  to  be  gleaned 
among  the  vallies  of  humble  life.  If 
we  are  justified  in  so  thinking,  can  the 
most  credulous  person  believe,  that  Mr 
Cromek,  an  Englishman,  an  utter 
stranger  in  Scotland,  should  have  been 
able,  during  a  few  days  walk  through 
Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  to  collect,  not 
a  few  broken  fragments  of  poetry  only, 
but  a  number  of  finished  and  perfect 
poems,  of  whose  existence  none  of  the 
inquisitive  literary  men  or  women  of 
Scotland  had  ever  before  heard  ?  And 
that,  too,  in  the  very  country  which 
Robert  Bums  had  beaten  to  its  every 
bush — and  in  every  hamlet,  of  which  he 
sat,  hoth  by  night  and  by  day,  de- 
lighting the  humble  inmates  by  his 
own  matchless  genius,  and  eager  to 
grasp,  with  passionate  love  and  de- 
light, every  syllable  of  song  that  the 
inspired  peasants  of  old  might  have 
breathed,  and  that  time  might  still 
have  spared  to  gladden  the  fireside  of 
the  cottager  ?  Could  love- songs,  full 
of  ardent  passion,  and  melting  tender- 
ness, and  pastoral  imagery,  and  do- 
mestic joy,  and  national  exultation, 
and  religious  reverence,  have  been  re- 
cited and  sung  for  ages  by  the  Dum- 
fries-shire peasantry,  familiar  as  house- 
hold words,  and  yet  have  never  reached 
that  ear  which  was  so  keenly  ajive  to 
all  the  melodies  of  his  native  land  ? 

But  independently  of  all  this,  the 
poems  speak  for  themselves,  and  for 
Allan  Cunningham.  Some  verses 
there  are  in  the  volume  unquestion- 
ably of  an  old  date,  (and  these,  by  the 
way,  are  not  Nithsdale  and  Galloway 
songs  at  all,)  but  the  compositions, 
which  we  intend  to  quote,  are  either 
entirely  modern,  or  entitled  to  be  call- 
ed ancient,  merely  because  they  oc- 
casionally include  some  fine  old  stanza, 
or  are,  with  exquisite  feeling,  filled 
with  those  thoughts  and  images 
which  were  the  delight  of  the  simple 
bards  of  other  days.  We  meet  with 
songs  said  to  have  been  penned  and 
sung  by  the  austere  and  persecuted 
covenanters,  full  of  melody,  simplicity, 
elegance,  and  grace.  No  doubt  such 
men  had  many  of  them,  gentle  hearts 
-*«nd  the  love  of  their  wives  and  their 
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fathers  and  their  diildrai  must  have 
often  gushed  up  from  that  profound 
depth  of  soul,  over  whose  agitated  sur- 
face fell  so  black  and  fiercely  the 
storms  and  troubles  of  life.  But  the 
following  beautiful  song,  though  bold- 
ly said  to  have  been  written  during 
the  daya  of  the  covenant,  and  after-' 
wards  to  have  been  sung  at  trystes 
and  merry-meetings  bv  an  old  grey- 
headed patriarch,  with  whom  have 
perished  many  lays  of  the  times  which 
were,  cannot,  as  we  feel,  be  thought 
of  in  any  other  light  but  an  exquisite 
imitation. 

Thou  had  swom  fiy  tky  Goit  my  Jeamt, 
Thou  has  swom  by  thy  God,  my  Jeaoie, 

By  that  pretty  white  hand  o'  thine. 
And  by  a*  the  lowing  stars  in  Heaven, 

That  thou  wad  ay  be  mine ! 
And   I  hae  sworn  bv  my  God,  my  Jeanie, 

And  by  that  kind  neart  o*  thine. 
By  a*  the  stars  sown  thick  owre  heaven, 

That  thou  shalt  ay  be  mine  ! 
Then  foul  fa*  the  hands  that  wad  kxne  sc 
bands. 

An*  the  heart  that  wad  part  no  love ; 
But  there's  nae  hand  can  loose  my  band, 

But  the  finger  o*  God  above. 
Tho*  the  wee,  wee  cot  maun  be  my  bield. 

An*  my  claithin^  e*er  sae  mean, 
I  wad  lap  me  up  nch  i'  the  faulds  o*  lave, 

Heaven*s  armfu*  o*  my  Jean  ! 
Her  white  arm  wad  be  a  pillow  for  me, 

Pu*  softer  than  the  down. 
And  luve  wad  winnow  owre  us  his  kind, 
kind,  wings 

An*  sweetly  l*d  sleep  an*  soon*. 
Come  here  to  me,  thou  lass  o*  my  htve. 

Come  here  and  kneel  wi*  me. 
The  mom  is  fii*  o*  the  presence  o*  my  God, 

An*  I  canna  pray  but  thee. 
The  mom-wind  is  sweet  *nuuig  the  beds  o* 
new  flowers. 

The  wee  birds  sing  kindlie  an*  hie. 
Our  gude-man  leans  owre  his  Kale-yaid 
dyke. 

An*  a  biythe  auld  body  is  he. 
The  Beuk  maun  be  taen  whan  the  carle 
comes  hame, 

Wi*  the  holie  psalmodie. 
And  thou  maun  speak  o*  me  to  thy  God, 

And  I  will  speuL  o*  thee  ! 

The  following  elegiac  lines,  which, 
in  a  note,  are  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  time  of  the  Keforma- 
tion,  on  a  daughter  of  the  Laird  Max- 
well of  Cowhill,  calletl  by  the  pea- 
santry, the  Lily  of  Nithsdale,  are  per- 
fectly beautiful.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  given  to  the  editor  by  the 
same  young  country  girl  who  favoured 
him  with  the  preceding  song,  a  maiden 
who  seems  to  nave  been  singularly  for- 
tunate in  recollecting  what  all  the  rest 
of  her  countrywomen  had  forgotten. 
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But  we  Atjiout  them  to  be  Allan  Can-    Let  qbim  teU  mj  iktiicr. 
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Diogham's — ^written,  too,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  in  the  verj  humblest  si- 
tuation t>f  life;  and  we  do  not  think 
that  either  Bowles,  or  Campbell,  or 
Wordsworth,  has  written  any  thing 
more  wildly,  and  naturally,  and  so- 
lemnly pathetic. 
She*s  gane  to  dwall  in  heaven,  my  lassie, 

She*s  gane  to  dwall  in  heaven ; 
Ye'r  owre  pure,  quo'  the  voice  o*  God, 

For  dwaliing  out  o*  heaven ! 

0  what!  she  do  in  heaven,  my  lassie  ? 

0  wbat'l  she  do  in  heaven  ? 

Shell  mix  her   ain  thoughts  wi*  angel*s 
Bangs, 

An*  make  them  mur  meet  for  heaven. 
She  was  beloved  bv  a\  my  lassie. 

She  was  beloved  by  a* ; 
But  an*  angel  fell  in  luve  wi'  her. 

An*  took  her  frae  us  a*. 
Low  there  thou  lies  my  lassie, 

Low  there  thou  lies ; 
A  bonnier  form  ne*er  went  to  the  yird, 

Norfiraeit  willarisel 
Fu*  soon  rU  follow  thee,  my  lassie, 

Fa*  soon  1*11  follow  thee ; 
Thou  left  me  nought  to  covet  ahin,* 

But  took  gudeness  sel*  wi*  thee. 

1  looked  on  thy  death-cold  face,  my  lassie, 

1  looked  on  thy  death-cold  face ; 
Thou  seemed  a  luie  new  cut  i*  the  bud, 

An*  fading  in  its  phice. 
I  looked  on  thy  death-shut  eye,  my  lassie, 

I  kioked  on  thy  death-shut  eye; 
An*ii  lovdier  light  in  the  brow  of  heaven 

Fell  time  8hi£  ne*er  destroy. 
Thy  lips  were  ruddie  and  calm,  my  lassie. 

Thy  iips  were  ruddie  and  calm ;  . 
But  gane  was  the  holie  breath  o*  heaven 

To  sing  the  evening  Psahn. 
There*8  naught  but  dust  now  mine,  lassie. 

There's  naught  but  dust  now  mine ; 
My  saul*8  wi*  tliee  i*  the  cauld  grave. 

An*  why  should  I  sUy  behin*  I 
There  is  a  little  fragment,  of  only 
three  stanzas,  which  we  also  believe 
to  be  modern— part  of  a  song  supposed 
to  be  sung  bv  a  deserted  maiden,  and 
which,  whether  owing  to  the  singu- 
larly plaintive  flow  of  the  versification, 
or  to  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
mourner's  grief>  which  connects  itself 
with  the  forms  and  seasons  of  external 
nature,  and  with  the  first  and  most 
awful  of  all  human  feelings,  paternal 
and  filial  love,  are  to  us  beyond  measure 
affecting. 
Gane  were  but  the  winter  eauld. 

And  gane  were  but  the  snaw, 
I  could  sleep  in  the  wild  woods, 

Wharc  primroses  blaw. 
Cauld*8  the  snaw  at  my  head. 

And  cauld  at  my  feet. 
And  the  finger  o*  death's  at  my  een. 

Closing  them  to  sleep. 


Or  my  mither  sae  dear, 
I'U  meet  them  baith  in  heaven. 

At  the  spring  o*  the  year. 
The  two  first  poems  which  we  hare 
now  quoted,  were  given  to  Mr  Cro- 
mek  (so  he  tells  us)  b;y  Miss  Jean 
Walker,  who  also  gave  him,  as  a  tra- 
ditional poem,  the  '*  Mermaid,"  a 
most  beautiful  ballad,  which  we  shall 
quote  by  and  bv,  and  which  is  now  an 
avowed  composition  of  Allan  Cunning- 
ham. We  are  greatly  obliged  to  this 
amiable  young  lady,  for  bringing  to 
light  so  much  fine  old  poetrv;  but 
she  cannot  but  know,  that  sne  first 
heard  them  all  from  the  lips  of  that 
ingenious  poet 

In  that  part  of  this  volume  contain- 
ing the  Jacobite  songs,  we  also  trace 
the  pen  of  Allan  Cunningham.  Who 
but  himself  and  Miss  Jean  Walker  ever 
heard  the  fdlowing  ballad  previously 
to  the  publication  of  these  reliques  ? 
The  sun  rises  bright  in  France, 

And  fair  sits  he ; 
But  he  has  tint  the  biytfae  blink  he  had 

In  my  ain  countrie. 
It*s  nae  my  ain  ruin 

That  weets  ay  my  ee. 
But  the  dear  Marie  I  left  a-hin*, 

Wi*  sweet  baimies  three. 
Fu'  bonnolie  lowed  my  ain  hearth. 

An*  smiled  my  ain  Marie ; 
O,  I've  left  a'  my  heart  behind. 

In  my  ain  countrie. 
O  I  am  leal  to  high  heaven. 

An*  it  ni  be  Iral  to  me. 
An*  there  1*11  meet  ye  a*  soon, 

Frae  my  ain  countrie ! 
The  "  Waes  o'  Scotknd"  is  also  mo- 
dern. This  we  have  always  suspect- 
ed, and  we  have  occasion  to  know, 
that  Mr  Scott  has  ever  been  of  the 
same  opinion :  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
too,  we  see  in  a  note  to  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  collection  of  Jacobite  songs, 
just  published,  smiles  at  the  idea  of 
this  being  a  real  Jacobite  ballad,  and 
pays  a  kind  and  generous  compli- 
ment to  its  real  author,  whom  he  calls 
''  the  ingenious  Allan  Cunningham, 
one  of  the  brightest  poetical  geniuses 
that  ever  Scotland  bred,  yet  who  in 
that  light  has  been  utterly  neglected.** 
Whan  I  left  diee,  bonnle  Scotland, 

Thou  wert  fair  to  see, 
Fresh  as  a  bonnie  bride  i*  the  mora 

Whan  she  maun  wedded  be ; 
Whan  I  came  back  to  thee,  Scotland, 

Upon  a  May-moro  fair, 
A  bonnie  lass  sat  at  our  lown-en', 

Kammg  her  yellow  hair. 

sung  the  bonnie  lass, 
'  mei 


••  O  hey  !  O  hey  !**  sui 
«*  O  hev  I  aa^  wae*s  i 
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An*  nocht  but  wie  to  me  I 
••Obey!  O hey  !*' rang  the bomiie ksi, 

••  O  hey !  an*  wae*f  me ! 
There*8  siccan  wmm  in  Scotland, 

As  een  did  never  aee. 
•<  O  hey  I  O  hey  for  my  flither  auld  1 

Ohcyl  for  my  mither  dear ! 
An*  my  heart  will  bunt  fiir  the  bonnie  Ud 

Wha  left  me  knesome  here  !** 
I  had  na  gane  in  my  ain  Sradand 

Mac  muee  than  twa  or  three 
Whan  I  saw  the  head  o*  my  ain  father 

Coming  up  the  gate  to  me. 
f*A  traUor'iheadr  and  "« traUor'fheadr 

Loud  bawled  a  bluidy  lown : 
But  I  drew  frae  the  aheath  my  ghdre  o*  wier, 

An*  strake  the  reaver  down. 
I  hied  me  hame  to  my  father*s  ha*. 

My  dear  auld  mither  to  aee ; 
But  she  lay  *mang  the  bUck  izlea 

Wr  the  death-tear  in  her  ee. 

0  wha  has  wrocht  thu  bluidy  wark  ? 
Had  I  the  reaver  here, 

I*d  wash  his  sark  in  his  ain  heart  blude. 
And  gie*t  to  his  dame  to  wear  I 

1  hadna  gane  frae  my  ain  dear  hame 
But  twa  short  miles  and  three. 

Till  up  came  a  captain  o*  the  Whigs, 

Says,  "  TVoitor,  bide  ye  me  r 
I  grippit  him  by  the  belt  sae  braid, 

It  buated  i*  my  hand. 
But  I  threw  him  frae  his  wdr^addle 

An*  drew  n^  burUe  brand. 
**  Shaw  mercy  on  me,**  quo*  the  lown, 

An*  low  he  kndt  on  knee ; 
But  by  his  thie  was  my  father's  glaive, 

Whilk  gude  king  Bma  did  gie. 

An*  buckled  xoun*  him  was  the  broider*d 
belt 

Whilk  my  mither's  hands  did  weave. 
My  tears  they  mingled  wi*  his  heart*8  blude. 

An  reeked  upon  my  glaive. 
I  wander  a*  night  *mang  the  lands  I  own'd, 

Whan  a*  fo&aie  asleep. 
And  I  lie  oure  my  father  and  mither*s  gmve, 

An  hour  or  twa  to  weep  ! 

0  fatherless,  and  mitherless. 
Without  a  ha*  or  hame, 

1  maun  wander  through  my  dear  Scotland, 
And  bide  a  traitor's  blame. 

There  is  in  this  volume,  a  ballad  call- 
ed **  The  Lord's  Marie,"  which  wc 
also  venture  to  ascribe  almost  wholly 
to  Allan  Cunninghp.m.  It  is  founded 
on  a  traditional  story  of  a  daughtt^r  of 
the  Lord  Maxwell  of  Nithsdale,  ac- 
companving  in  disguise  a  peasant  to  a 
rnstic  dancing-tryste.  There  is  no* 
thing  more  interesting,  or  better  illus- 
trative of  ancient  manners,  in  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Border. 
The  Ixml't  ICari*  hat  kepj^d  her  locks 

Up  wi'  a  gowden  kaine. 
An'  she  has  put  on  her  net-silk  hose. 

An'  awa  to  the  trysts  has  mne. 
e  saft,  saft  fell  the  dew  oa  her  lock^ 

An'  salt,  laft  o«  her  btow ; 


•  O  whare  gat  ye  that  leal  maiden, 
Sae  Jini|>y  laeed  an'  sina'-f 


O  whare  ^ot  ye  that  youag  d 

Wha  dings  our  lasses  a*? 
•  O  whare  got  ye  that  boimie.  boonie  kmL 

wr  Heaven  in  her  eel 
O  herd's  ae  dnip  o^  the  damatk  wine  ;— 

Sweet  maiden,  wQl  ye  pree  r 
Fu'  white,  white  was  her  bonnife  neA. 

TwJit  wf  the  satin  twine. 
But  ruddie,  niddie  grew  her  hawse. 

While  she  sirap'd  the  bhUd-ndwiaa. 
'  Come,  herrs  thy  health,  youna  stnMucr  dJOk 

Whs  wears  the'gowden  iartS-V'^"^ 
This  night  wiU  mony  drink  thy  health. 

And  ken  na  wha  to  name. 
Play  roe  up  •  Sweet  Marie,'  I  cry'd. 

An'  loud  the  piper  Wew,—      ' 
But  the  fiddler  play'd  ay  Strmntum,  tirum. 

And  down  his  bow  he  threw. 

'  ^*?^*.'**y  ^'  ^^^^  i'«l»e  nwWie  ted  wine. 

Fair  dame  o^  the  stranger  land  I 
For  never  a  pair  cT  een  before 

Could  mar  my  good  bow.hand. 
Her  lips  were  a  doveo  himtey-chenie. 

Sae  tempting  to  the  sight ; 
Her  locks  uwre  alabaster  brows. 

Fell  like  the  morning  light. 
An'  O I  her  hinney  twathleft  her  locks 

Aj  through  the  dance  she  flew, 
^''^e Juvelaugh'd  in  her  bonnie  blue  ac. 

An  dwakooneroomdy  mou*. 


'  Loose  hings  yere  broider'd  gowd  garter. 
-Fair  ladle,  <£mlspMk?  ^     '^^' 
She.  trembling,  lift  her  silky  hand 
To  her  red.  red  flushing  cheek. 

Thou  Lord's  daughter  SM  gay,' 
The  tears  o^erbrimm'd  her  bonide  blue  ee. 

*  O  come.  O  come  away  !*— 
'  O  maid,  unbar  the  siller  belt. 

To  my  chamber  let  me  win. 
An'  take  thi«  kiss,  thou  peasant  youth, 

I  daur  na  let  ye  in. 

Wi'mv  lock  o'yrilow  hair. 
For  melUe  my  heart  forbodes  to  me, 
I  never  maun  meet  ye  malr!' 

The  next  song  we  shall  quote  it  pre- 
ftced  by  this  somewhat  Suspidous 
looking  notice. 

*'  A  fairer  specimen  of  roinantic  Seottid! 
love  than  is  contained  in  this  song,  is  melf 
to  be  met  with.  It  was  first  intiodtioed  to 
Nithsdale  and  Galloway  about  thirty  yean 
affo,  by  a  lady  whose  mind  was  dmnged. 
She  wandered  firnn  place  to  ]dace,  followed 
by  some  tamed  sheep.  '  The  old  people  de- 
scribe her  as  an  amiable  and  min  acafciin. 
She  would  lie  all  night  imder  the  shade  of 
some  particular  tree,  with  her  abeep  around 
her.  They  were  as  the  ewe-lamo  m  the 
scripture  parable ;— they  lay  in  her  bosom, 
ate  of  her  bread,  drank  of  her  cup,  and 
were  unto  her  as  daughters.  Thus  she 
wandered  through  part  c^  England,  and  the 
low  part  of  Scotland ;  esteemed,  respected, 
pitied,  and  wept  for  by  all  I  She  was  wont 
to  sing  this  song  unmoved,  until  she  came 
to  the  last  verse,  and  then  she  burst  into 
tears.  The  old  tree,  under  which  she  tst 
with  her  sheep,  is  now  cut  down.  The 
schoolboys  always  paid  a  sort  of  reKgious 
respect  to  it  It  never  was  the  «  dools,* 
nor  the  *  but;*  nor  were  the  *  outs  and 
ins,*  nor  the  hard-fought  game  of  *  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,*  ever  pkyed  about  it : 
but  there,  on  fine  Sabbath  evenings,  the  old 
womfn  sat  down  and  read  their  bibles ;  the 
young   men   and   maidens  leaned   their 
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Pnhnt,  md  then  mot  home  fiiU  of  the 
meek  and  bwly  oompoiuie  of  reUgion.*' 

There*!  kames  o*  hinney  'tween  my  luve*! 

An*  gowd  funang  her  hair. 
Her  hi^Bts  are  Uipt  in  a  holie  TeQ, 

Nae  mortal  een  keek  there. 
What  Ims  dare  kin,  or  what  hand  dare  touchy 

Or  what  arm  o'  lave  dare  span 
The  hinncy  lips,  the  creamy  loof, 

Or  the  waist  o*  Ladie  Ann. 

She  kisses  the  lips  o*  her  bonnie  red  roso 

Wat  wi*  the  bk>bs  o*  dew ; 
But  nae  gentle  Up,  nor  simple  lip, 

Maun  touch  her  Ladie  mou. 
But  a  broider*d  belt  wi*  a  budde  o*  gowd. 

Her  jimpy  waist  maun  q>an, 
O  she*s  an  armfii*  fit  for  haiTen, 

My  bonnie  Ladie  Ann. 

Her  bower  casement  is  latdced  wi*  floweiiy 

Tied  up  wi*  silver  thread. 
An*  comdy  sits  she  m  the  midst. 

Men's  longing  een  to  feed* 
She  wmTCS  tl^  nnglets  frae  her  cheek, 

Wi'  her  milky,  milky  han*. 
An'  her  diecks  seem  touch'd  wi'  the  finger 
o'God, 

My  bonnie  Ladie  Ann  1 

Hie  morning  doud  is  tassel'd  wi'  gowd» 

Like  my  lu«e*s  broider'd  cap. 
An*  on  the  mantle  which  my  luve  wears 

Are  monie  a  gQwden  drap. 
Her  bonnie  eebree's  a  holie  arch 

Cast  by  no  earthlie  han*. 
An*  the  breath  o'  God's  atween  the  Vtp§ 

O*  my  bonnie  Ladie  Ann  ! 

I  am  her  father's  gardener  lad. 

An'  poor,  poor  is  my  fa* ; 
My  auM  mither  gets  my  wee,  wee  fiee, 

Wi*  faUierless  baimies  twa : 
My  Ladie  comes,  my  Ladie  gaes 

Wi'  n  fira  and  kindly  han', 
0  the  blessing  o*  God  maun  mix  wi'  my 
luve. 

An*  &*  on*  Ladie  Ann ! 

There  is,  we  think,  much  true  love  in 
the  following  stanias, — warmth^  ten- 
derneftSy  and  delicacy. 

Cauld  winter  is  awa,  my  luve. 

And  sprins  is  in  her  prime. 
The  breath  o^  God  stirs  a'  to  life. 

The  giasahoppers  to  diime : 
The  birds  canna  oonUin  themsels 

Upon  the  nprouting  tree. 
But  loudlic,  hmdlie  sing  o'  luve, 

A  theme  which  please  themsels 

The  blackbird  is  a  pawkie  loun. 

An*  kens  the  gate  o'  luve ; 
Fu'  weal  the  slceket  mavis  kens 

The  melting  lilt  maun  muvcb 
The  gowdspink  woos  in  gentle  note, 

And  ever  singeth  he, 
*  Come  here,  come  here,  my  spousal  dame,* 

A  theme  which  pkaseth  me. 

What  saya  the  saogster  Rose-lin&et  ?  • 
Hit  breast  is  beating  hsglb 
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*  Come  here,  oome  hers,  my  mddis  ^^^ 

The  gate  o*  luve  to  try.' 
The  lav'roc  calls  his  fredded  mate, 
Prae  near  the  sun's  ee-bree, 

*  Come  make  on  the  knowe  oar  nest  of 

luve,' 
A  theme  which  pleaseth  me. 

The  hares  hae  brought  forth  twins,  my  love, 

Sae  has  the  cushat  doo ; 
The  raven  croaka  a  saAer  way» 

His  sootie  love  to  woo : 
And  nought  but  luve,  luve  breathes  anmnd, 

Prae  hedge,  frae  field,  an'  tree. 
Soft  whispering  luve  to  Jeanie's  heart, 

A  theme  wmch  pleaseth  me. 

O  Lassie,  is  thy  heart  mair  hard 

Than  mavis  irae  the  bough ; 
Say  maun  the  hale  creation  wed, 

And  Jean  remain  to  woo  ? 
Say  has  the  holie  lowe  o'  luve 

Ne'er  ligfatea'd  in  your  ea  ? 
O,  if  thou  canst  na  fed  for  pain. 

Thou  art  nae  theme  for  me  ? 

Burns,  thouffh  the  best  song-writer  in 
the  worlds  has  not,  in  our  opinion^ 
produced  six  songs  equal  to  Allan 
Cunningham's  "  Lass  of  Preston  MilL" 
Why  does  it  not  findiu  way  into  mu-* 
sical  collections  ? 

The  lark  had  left  the  evvntag  doad. 

The  dew  fell  saft.  the  wind  was  lowne, 
Iti  gentle  breath  amang  the  flowers 

Scarce  stirred  the  thmle^  tap  of  down ; 
The  dappled  twallow  left  the  pool, 

Thettaza  were  blinking  o'er  the  hill ; 
Aa  I  met  amang  the  hawthonu  greeo. 

The  lovely  lasa  &  Picaton  MiO. 
Her  naked  feet  amang  the  grav. 

Seemed  like  twa  dew-gemmed  Uliei  fair ; 
Her  browa  ahooe  comely  'mang  her  lo(^« 

Black  curbing  owrc  her  ihouthen  bare: 
Her  cheeki  were  rich  wi'  bk>imy  youth  i 

Her  lipi  were  like  a  hooey  well. 
And  heaven  leeraed  looking  through  her  een. 

The  lovely  h»  o^  Piestoa  MiU. 

qu&  I,  '  (air  Ian,  will  ye  gang  wi'  me. 

Where  black  oocks  craw,  and  ploven  cry  ? 
Sax  hills  are  wooly  wl*  my  sheep, 

Sax  vales  are  lowing  wi^  mt  kye  t 
1  hae  kwkcd  lang  for  a  wcel-fiiurM  lass. 

By  Nithsdale's  howmes  an'  monie  a  hill  ;*— 
She  hung  her  head  like  a  dew-bent  rose. 

The  knrdy  lass  o^  Preafton  MilL 

Quo^  I,  '  sweet  maiden,  look  nae  down. 

But  gie**  a  ki>s,  and  gae  wi*  me :' 
A  lovelier  fooe,  0 1  never  kMked  up. 

And  the  tears  were  drapping  frae  her  ee: 

*  I  liae  a  lad,  wha's  ftr  awa, 

That  wee!  could  win  a  womanV  will} 
My  hcarf  s  already  fu*  o*  k>ve,' 
Quo*  the  lovely  lass  t/  Piestan  MilL 

*  O  wha  b  he  wha  could  leave  sica  laa. 

To  seek  for  love  in  a  far  oountrie  V— 
Her  tears  drn>pad  down  like  simmer  dew, 

I  fain  wad  nae  kissed  them  frae  her  ee. 
I  took  but  ane  cf  her  comelie  cheek ; 

•  For  pity'k  sake,  kind  Sir,  be  stiU  I 
My  heart  is  Ai*  </  Ithcr  love.' 

Quo'  the  lovely  lass  o'  Prcaton  MiU. 

She  streeked  to  heaven  her  twa  white  bands. 

And  lifted  up  her  watry  ee ; 
'  Sae  tang's  my  heart  keni  oujght  o^  Ood, 

Or  light  is  gladsome  to  my  ee  ;— 
While  woods  grow  green,  and  burns  ria  dear. 

Till  my  Uttt  drap  o*  Mood  be  stfll. 
My  heart  ia|l  haad  nM  lUier  kive,' 

Quc^  the  lovely  lass  of  Pnsfeon  MiB. 
<  TtaNBl«mMitomrtds  on  OeePh  wUd  haok^ 

And  Nith's  nanaatiDiall  is  lU'i      ^^ 
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By  UmAj  *Ck>Qdai*i  hennit  • 
Dwalls  oionie  a  gentle  duat,  I  tiow  I 

O,  they  are  lights  of  a  boanie  kind, 
At  ever  ahone  on  vale  or  hill : 

But  thneTt  a  light  puU  them  a'  out. 
The  lovely  law  o^  Presum  MUL 

We  finish  our  quotations  firom  this 
somewhat  mysterious  volume  with  the 
longest  poem  in  it ;  and  as  there  is 
no  douht  whatever,  ^at  it  is  br  Allan 
Cunningham,  our  readers  will,  from 
its  perusal,  judge  for  themselves  of  his 
powers  as  a  poet. 

There^s  a  maid  has  tat  o*  the  green  mene  tide 

Thae  ten  lang  jean  and  matr ; 
An' every  first  night  o'  the  new  moon 

She  kamei  her  yellow  hair. 
An'  ay  while  the  ihedi  the  yellow  burning  gowd, 

Pu''^tweet  the  idngs  and  hie, 
Till  the  fairest  Urd  that  wooee  the  green  wood, 

It  diarmed  wi*  her  melodle. 
But  whacker  littcnt  to  that  tweet  langi 

Or  gangi  the  fair  daree  te ; 
Ne'er  hear^  the  ung  o*  the  lark  i 

Nor  waukent  an  earthlie  ee. 
It  fell  in  about  the  tweet  dmmer  month, 

r  the  flnt  oomv  o*  the  moon. 
That  the  tat  o'  the  tap  of  a  tea-weed  roek, 

A^kaming  her  illk-lockt  down. 

Her  kame  wat  o^  the  whitely  peerl, 

Hor  hand  like  new«won  milk ; 
Her  broattt  were  &  the  tnawy  curd, 

in  a  net  o^  tea-green  nllu 
She  kamed  her  lodct  owre  her  white  dioulden, 

A  fleeoe  baith  bonny  and  lang} 
An*  ilka  ringlet  the  thed  frae  her  browt, 

She  raited  a  lightaome  tang. 

r  the  very  flrtt  Hit  o'  that  tweet  tuig. 

The  birdt  forhood  their  young: 
And'  they  flew  1'  the  gate  o'  the  gray  howlet. 

To  litten  the  twoet  maiden. 

r  the  teoond  liU  o*  that  tweet  tang, 

O  tweetnest  it  wat  tae  fit' ; 
The  tod  lap  up  owre  our  fauM-dyke, 

And  dightea  hit  red-wat  mou. 
d*  the  very  third  lilt  o*  that  tweet  tang, 

Red  1  jwed  the  new  woke  moon ; 
The  tUn  drapped  blude  on  the  yeUow  gowaa  tap, 

Sax  milet  roimd  that  maiden. 

*  1  ha^dwalton  the  Nith,'  quo'  the  young  Cowehill, 

*  Theie  twentv  yeart  an'  three. 

But  the  tweetett  tang  e'er  br<ike  frae  a  lip. 
Comes  through  the  greenwood  to  me. 

0  it  it  a  voice  frae  twa  earthlie  lipe, 
Whitk  maket  tie  melodle  ? 

It  wad  wyie  the  lark  frae  the  morning  lif)^ 
And  weel  may  it  wyle  me  P 

*  I  dreamed  a  dreary  thing,  matter, 
Whilk  I  am  rad  ye  redet 

1  dreamed  ye  kitted  a  pair  o'  tweet  lipt. 

That  drapped  o'  rea  heartVblude. 
'  Come  haud  my  tteed,  ye  liUle  foot-page. 

Shod  wi*  the  red  gowd  roun*  t 
Till  I  kite  the  li{)t  whilk  ting  tae  tweet. 

An'  lightlie  lap  he  down. 

*  Kits  nae  the  tinger't  Hot,  natter, 

Kiti  nae  the  tinger't  chin ; 
Touch  nae  her  hand,'  quo'  the  little  foot-pagSb 

•  If  tkaiUileit  hame  ye^d  win. 

O  wha  will  tit  on  yere  toom  aaddle, 

O  wha  will  bruik  yere  gluve ; 
An*  wha  will  fauld  yere  erled  bride, 

r  the  kindlic  clatpt  o'  luve  ?' 
He  took  aff  hit  hat,  a'  gowd  i'  the  rim. 

Knot  wi' a  tiller  ban^; 
He  teemed  a'  in  lowe  wi'  hit  gowd  raiment. 

At  thro'  t^e  greenwood  he  ran. 
«  The  timmer-dew  fa'ttaft,  fair  maid, 

Aneath  the  tiller  moon  : 
But  eerie  it  thy  teat  i'  the  rock, 

Washed  wi'  the  white  tea  faem. 
Come  waih  roe  wi'  thy  lilie  white  hand, 

Bdow  and  Iwon the  knee: 
An'  ru  kame  ttiae  Itnkt  o'  yellow  buniag  fowd, 

AboobthybomiicblaiMb        "«»«ss^»« 
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ow  loeie  »e  thy  parting  ti(% 
How  lilie-white  thy  tkhi. 
An*  weel  I  wat  thae  kitting  een 
Wad  tempt  a  taint  to  tin*' 

*  Tak  aff  thae  hart  an*  bobt  o*  gn wd, 

Wi'  thy  gared  doublet  fine ; 

An'  thraw  me  aff  thy  green  m; 

Leafed  wi'  the  tiller  twine. 

An'  a'  in  oourtetie  fair  knight, 

A  maiden's  mind  to  win. 
The  gowd  lacingi  o'  thy  green  weedi. 

Wad  harm  her  lUie  tkin.' 

Syne  cooat  he  aff  hb  green  mantle, 
Hemm'd  wi'  the  rra  gowd  roun' ; 

Hit  coiUy  doublet  coott  he  aff, 
Wi*  red  gowd  flowted  down. 

*  Now  ye  maun  luune  my  ydlow  hair, 

Down  wi'  my  pearlie  kame ; 
Then  rowe  me  in  thy  green  mantle. 
An'  take  me  maiden  name.' 

But  come  firtt  tauk  me  'neath  the  chin. 

An'  tyne  come  kiti  my  dieek : 
An'  spread  my  hankt  o'  waf  ry  hair, 
r  tlie  new-moon  beam  to  dreep.* 

Sae  firtt  be  kitu'd  her  dimpled  chin. 

Syne  kitted  her  roeie  cheek ; 
An'  l^ng  he  woo'd  her  willin'  lipt. 

Like  nether-hinnie  tweet  I 
'  O !  if  ye^ll  come  to  the  bonnie  Cowehill, 

*Mang  primrnte  banks  to  woo, 
111  wash  thee  ilk  day  i'  the  new  milked  milk. 

An'  bind  wi*  gowd  yen  brow. 
'  An'  a'  for  a  drink  o'  the  dear  watv 

Ye^ie  hae  the  rotie  wine. 
An'  a'  for  the  water  white  lilie, 

Ye'te  hae  theie  armt  o'  mine.* 
But  what  'II  the  laj,  yere  bonnie  young  bride 

Rntked  wi*  the  iftler  fine ; 
Whan  the  rich  kittci  ye  kept  for  her  lipi. 

Axe  left  wi'  vowt  on  mine  r 
He  took  hit  lipt  flrae  her  red-rote  meu'. 

Hit  arm  frae  her  waist  tae  tma'; 
'  Sweet  maiden,  l*m  in  farydal  tpeed. 

1ft  tune  I  were  awa.' 

*  O  gie  me  a  token  o'  luve  tweet  May, 
A  leal  luve  token  true ;' 

She  crapped  a  look  o'  yellow  gowden  hair. 

An*  knotted  it  roun'  hit  brow. 
'  O  tie  nae  It  tae  ttrait,  twret  Vay, 

But  wi'  Invent  rote-knot  kynde; 
My  hqad  it  tu'  o'  burning  pain, 

O  saft  ye  maun  it  bynde.' 
His  tkin  turned  a'  o'  the  red-rote  hue, 

Wi'  drans  o*  bludie  twcat ; 
An'  he  laid  hit  head  'mang  the  water  liliee, 

'  Sweet  maiden,  1  ntaun  tieep. 
She  tyed  ae  link  o'  her  wat  yellow  hair, 

Aboon  hb  burning  breet 
Among  hit  curling  halftt  lodct 

She  knotted  knurles  three* 
She  weaved  owre  hb  brow  the  white  UHe, 

Yf'f  witeh-knolt  mae  than  nine  i 

*  Gif  ye  were  seven  timet  bride-groom  owre, 

Thu  night  ye  thall  be  mine.* 
O  twice  he  turned  hit  tinking  head. 

An'  twice  he  Hftetl  hit  ee ; 
O  twice  he  tought  to  lift  the  linkt 

Were  knotted  owre  hit  bcee. 
'  Arite,  tweet  knight,  yere  young  bride  waits^ 

An'  doubts  her  ale  will  sowre ; 
An'  wiaUy  looks  at  the  ttly  white  sheeti, 

Down  tpread  in  ladie-bowre.' 
An'  the  hat  prenned  the  bruidered  silk, 

About  her  white  haute  bane ; 
Her  urinoely  petticoat  it  on, 

Wr  gowd  can  ttan'  itt  lane. 
He  faintUe,  tlowlie,  tum'd  bit  dieek. 

And  faintly  lift  hb  ee. 
And  he  ttrave  to  lowie  the  witddng  baadt 

Aboon  hit  burning  bree. 
Then  U)o%  idie  up  hit  green  mantle 

Of  lowing  gowd  the  hem  t 
Then  took  the  up  hb  tilken  cap. 

Rich  wi'  a  tiller  ttero ; 
An*  the  tlirew  them  wl*  her  Hlieband 

Amang  the  white  tea  faem. 
She  took  the  bride  ring  ftae  bit  finfir 

An' threw  it  in  Uie  ic« ; 
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*  Thathand  ihaUiMnM  OM  ithm  ting 
ButwfthewUlo'me.' 

She  fftulded  him  i*  her  lUJe  a 

An*  left  her  pearlie  kame ; 
Hia  fleecy  locks  tiailed  owre  the  laad 

Aa  she  took  the  white  sea-fjiein. 
Flfit  raiae  the  atar  out  owre  the  hilU 

And  niest  the  lovelier  moon : 
IVhile  tiie  beauteous  bride  o*  GaUowa 

{«ooked  for  her  blytheteid^groom. 
Lythlle  the  lang  while  the  new-moon  rabe, 

Blythe  as  a  young  bride  May, 
When  the  new-moon  lights  her  lamp  o*  \wn. 

An'  blinka  the  bryde  away. 

*  Nithsdale,  thou  art  a  gaj  gardes, 

WP  monie  a  winsome  flower ; 
But  the  princelieBt  rose  o^  that  gaidaa 

Mann  olossom  tai  my  bower. 
Atf  I  will  kepp  the  drapping  dew 

^ae  my  red  rose^s  tap. 
An^tte  bahny  blobs  of  illEa  leaf, 

ni  kepp  them  iaxp  by  drap. 
An'  1  wOT  wash  thy  white  bosom 

A'  wi'  this  heavenly  aap.' 
An*  ay  she  sewed  bersUkea  snood. 

Air  sung  a  brydal  sang ; 
But  aft  the  tears  drapt  nae  her  ee, 

Afoie  the  gray  mom  cam. 

The  sun  lowed  ruddle  'mang  the  dew, 

Sae  thick  on  bank  and  tree ; 
The  pk>w-boy  whistled  at  Us  daig. 

The  milk-may  answered  hie  i 
But  the  lovely  bride  o*  GaUowtf 

Sat  wi'  a  waUliod  ee. 
Uk  breath  &  wind  'mang  the  forest  leavw 

She  hesffd  the  bridegroom's  toogue»    • 
And  she  heard  the  brydal-coming  lilt 

In  every  Urd  whidisung. 


She  sat  high  on  the  tap  towre  stamc, 

Nae  waiting  May  was  there ; 
She  lowsed  the  gowd  busk  free  her  t*east> 

The  kame  fine  'mang  her  hair ; 
She  wiped  the  tear-bIo»  fVae  her  ee. 

And  looked  lang  and  sair ! 

First  sang  to  her  the  blythe  wee  bird, 

Frae  aff  the  hawthorn  green ; 
'  Loose  out  the  love  curls  fjcae  yerehair. 

Ye  plaited  sae  weel  yestreen.' 
An'  the  spreckled  woodlark  tne  *mang  the  aloudt 

O'  heaven  came  singing  down ; 

*  Tauk  out  the  bride-knots  fkae  yere  hair 
An'  let  thae  lang  locks  down.^ 

*  Come,  byde  wf  me,  ye  pair  o^  sweet  birds. 
Come  down  an'  byde  wi*  me ; 

Ye  sail  peckle  oT  the  bread  an'  drink  &  tha  wtae» 

An'  gowd  yere  eage  sail  be.* 
She  laid  the  bride^iake 'neath  bar  head, 

Aaf  syne  below  her  feeCi 
An*  kid  her  down  'tween  the  Bliewbitt  diMta 

An'  soundlie  did  she  sleep  I 
It  was  i'  the  mid-hour  of  the  night. 

Her  siller-beU  did  ritw ; 
An'  soun't  as  if  nae  eartKlie  hand 

Had  poif  d  the  silken  string. 
There  was  adieek  touehVl  that  ladyM^ 

GaiUd  as  the  marble  stane  i 
Aif  a  hand  cauld  as  the  driftiiig  naw 

Was  laid  on  her  breast-bane. 

*  O  cauld  is  thy  hand,  my  dear  WUUe, 
Ocauld,  caiudtsthycneek; 

An'  wring  thae  locks  o'  yellow  hair, 
Frae  which  the  cauld  dzaps  dxeep. 

*  O  sedc  anither  bridegroom.  Mari^ 
On  thae  bosom-ftulids  to  sleep; 

My  bride  is  the  yellow  water  liBe, 
Its  leaves  my  orydal  sheet  J* 


We  have  seen  what  a  great  geniiiB  has  lately  heen  able  to  make  of  the  Scot- 
tish character  in  those  wonderful  Prose  Tales  which  have  revealed  to  as  secrets 
supposed  to  have  been  for  ever  buried  in  forgetfulness«  Ten  Uiousand  themes 
are  yet  left  untouched  to  native  poets-— for^  after  all^  fiums  has  drawn  but  few 
finiuied  pictures,  and  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied  wi^  general  sketches  and 
rapid  outlines.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  existence  of  a  more  oriffinal  poet  than 
Bums,  who  shall  also  be  moved  by  an  equal  sympathy  with  lowly  Ufe ; — ^but  it  is 
▼ery  easy  to  imagine  the  existence  of  a  poet  wno  shall  possess  a  &i  deeper  insight 
into  the  grandeur  and  pathos  of  that  lowly  life,  who  shall  contemplate  it  with  a 
more  habitual  reverence,  and  exhibit  it  in  a  nobler,  yet  perfectly  natural,  mould 
of  poetry.  With  aU  our  admiration  of  the  genius  both  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd and  of  Allan  Cunningham,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  either  of  them 
18  such  a  poet — ^but  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  if  either  of  them  were 
to  set  himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  the  character  of  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland,  as  a  subject  of  poetry,  he  might  produce  something  of  deep  and  uni« 
▼eital  interest,  and  leave  oehind  him  an  imperishable  name. 


THE  CLVDBSDALE  YEOMAN  8  RETURN. 

An  excellent  new  ballad  to  the  tune  of  Grammachrwe, 
WHtien  and  Sung  hy  Da  Scott. 

•TwAs  on  a  Wednesday  evening,  John  Craig  came  darkling  hame. 
The  bairns  they  a'  were  sleeping,  but  wakefu'  was  the  dame. 
Yet  rose  she  not  when  John  came  in— a  thought  displeased  was  she. 
That  John  so  late,  on  market  days,  in  coming  home  should  be. 
And  'tis,  "  Oh,  Jolm  Craig,  I  wonder— what  a  decent  man  like  you 
Can  find  so  late,  in  Glasgow  town,  on  Wednesday  for  to  do  ?" 

''  Gude  words,  gude  Hdfe,"  quoth  Johnnv,  "  I'm  sure  you  cannot  say 
That  black  the  white  is  o'  my  ee,  since  e  er  our  wedding-day— 
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MB  The  Q^iadtk  TemuaC$  IMink  IP^* 

And  'tis^ ''  Oh«  John  Cnig !  wae  woman,  full  nuidy  yell  OMki  m^ 

If  ye  tak  to  then  evil  ways,  like  other  lads  I  aee — 

An  orra  cup  I  might  Ibr^e— 4mt  oh  !  the  night  it  hlack. 

That  frae  a  weaver-meeting  I  aee  my  man  come  hack. 

And  'tiiy  oh,  John!  think  and  ponder,  for  they're  neer*do-weela,  I  trow. 

And  the  day  that  ye  gaed  near  them  first,  that  day  we  aU  aball  me." 

''  Cheer  up,  gudewife,  cheer  up,  Jean— -what's  all  this  ftun  ?"  quoth  John-* 

''  Gude  troth  a  little  matter  gars  a  woman  to  take  on— 

It  was  but  Charlie  Howatt  nersuaded  me  to  stay 

To  see  the  fun  for  once,  and  hear  what  the  callants  had  to  sav — 

But  'tis  true  ye  speak,  die^re  neer-do-weels— they  are  a  Godless  crew. 

And  111  gang  bade  nae  moir,  Jean,  for  I're  seen  and  heard  enow.** 

And  'tis,  ^*  Oh,  John  Craig— bly  the  woman— me  now  your  words  have  made"— • 

And  with  that  a  rowth  o'  peats  and  sticks  aboon  the  fire  is  laid — 

And  the  auld  green  bottle  is  brought  furth,  and  John  hia  qualgh  runs  o'er, 

Sae  land  the  mistress  had  not  been  this  mony  a  night  before ! 

^'  And  'tis— touch  your  cup,  John  Craig,  my  man — kit  a  weary  mj  je'rt  beca, 

Now  tell  me  all  the  fiurlie^^-here'a  to  you  John,"  quo'  Jean. 

^  A  good  ten  Uiousand  weavers  and  colliers  fVom  Tollcroas, 
Ctone  marching  down  the  GaUowgate  in  order  firm  and  dose. 
In  even  file  and  order  due,  like  soldiers  did  they  come. 
And  their  feet  did  beat,  in  union  meet,  to  trumpet,  fife,  and  drum. 
And  they  had  captains  of  their  own,  and  banners  red  and  blue. 
That  o'er  their  heads,  with  wicked  words,  and  fearful  symbols  flew. 

^'  They  played  the  tune,  whose  echo  brings  to  our  ears  delist — 
They  pilayed  Ood  wve  the  King,  Jean,  but  1  trow  'twas  all  m  spite; 
Fair  I  fear,  had  they  their  evil  will,  they  would  null  the  old  mam  down^ 
And  place  unon  some  rascal  head  old  Scotia's  golden  crown. 
But  when  I  looked  upon  the  loons,  lor  feckless  loons  were  they. 
Thinks  I,  we'll  have  a  tussel  yet,  ere  ye  shall  have  your  way. 

Now  when  they  came  hito  the  field — the  music  it  did  cease. 
And  up  a  weaver  mounted,  that  had  better  held  his  peace  ; 
For  when  I  heard  him  ravhig  against  both  Lord  and  King, 
Thinks  I,  your  throat  deserveth  no  neckcloth,  save  a  string. 
And  when  against  God's  word  and  law  with  merry  jibes  he  spoke. 
Thinks  I,  the  day  will  come  yet,  ye'll  repent  ye  of  your  Joke. 

But  the4arkest  right  of  all  I  saw,  was  the  women  that  were  theie^ 
For  they  all  had  knots  of  colours  three,  entwined  among  their  hak  ; 
And  well  I  knew  what  meant  the  same,  for  knots  like  tkeae  were  wom 
When  the  French  began  to  curse  their  king,  and  laugh  their  God  to  soon; 
When,  to  strumpets  base,  devoid  of  grace,  the  fools  did  bend  their  kneea^ 
'Twas  then  three-coloured  ribbons  drove  out  the  flower-de-lys. 

^'  But,  by  God's  grace,  no  such  disgrace  shall  come  upon  our  head. 

Or  stain  our  ancient  Scutcheon*s  fhce^-oM  Scotia's  Lion  Red ; 

For  be  the  weavers  what  they  wiQ,  we  Country  Lads  are  true. 

And  the  hour  they  meet  the  country  boys,  that  hour  they  11  dearly  rue  ; 

For  our  hearts  are  firm,  our  arms  ate  strong,  and  bonny  nags  have  we. 

And  we'll  all  go  out  with  General  Pye,  and  the  upshot  you  shall  see." 

*'  Nay,  God  preserve  the  King,"  ouoth  Jean,  "  and  bleaa  the  Prin«ey  bi««OSi 

And  send  good  trade  to  weaver  lads,  and  this  work  will  all  be  done ; 

For  'tis  idle  hand  makes  busy  longue,  and  troubles  all  the  kind 

With  noisy  fools  that  prate   »f  things  they  do  not  understand. 

But  if  worse  fall  out,  then  up,  my  man — was  never  holler  cause, 

€rod'8  blessed  word— King  George'p  crowu— «id  pto\id  old  Scotland**  hwiT 
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Whin  we  laet  addressed  our  readers 
on  the  state  of  Pablic  Affairs,  and  <ni 
the  symptoms  of  the  diseases  of  the 
tfanesy  toe  country  was  looking  for- 
ward with  strong  and  high  hopes^- 
which  have  not  been  disappointed — to 
the  meeting  of  Parliament    All  the 
lovers  of  fmdom,  order,  and  religion, 
and  none  but  they  can  be  lovers  of  the 
land  in  which  all  these  Sanctities  have 
so  long  dwelt  hiviolated,  well  knew, 
that  when  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Nation  assembled,  the  voiee  of  Britain 
would  be  there  lifted  up  in  recoffnition 
and  defence  of  those  prindpfes   by 
which  alone  the  glory  of  a  great  Peo- 
ple can  be  upheld.    That  a  black  and 
evil  spirit  had  been  too  long  brewing 
among  the  dregs  of  society,  and  that 
that  spirit  had  been  stirred  up,  and  fed, 
and    strengthened    by  wicked  men, 
who  hoped  to  see  it  ere  long  burst  out 
into  conflagration,  was,  we  may  safely 
say,  an  almost  universal  belief;  and 
thtt  only  difference  of  opinion  amoiu^ 
good  and  wise  men  was  with  regard  to 
the  greatness  and  the  pr^^imity  of  the 
danger.      When  the  character  of  a 
people  seems  to  be  not  only  shaken 
and  disturbed,  but  vitiated  and  pois- 
oned/^when  it  is  no  longer  mere  dis- 
content, or  disaffection  to  government 
that  is  heard  murmuring  throughout 
the  lower  ranks  of  life— but  a  bold  and 
fierce  and  reckless  spirit  of  impiety  and 
irreligion,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all 
who  are  free  from  that  malignant  dis-  ' 
ease,  and  resolved  to  arrest  its  progress^ 
to  become  Alarmists.   There  is  no  re- 
preach,  but  true  praise  in  the  epithet, 
when  bestowed  not  on  mere  sticklers  for 
men  and  mejsures^but  on  them  who 
know,from  themelancholy  history  ofhtu 
man  nature,  how  rapid  and  deadly  is  the 
eontagion  of  infidelity — ^how  fearful  its 
ravages  when  it  is  spread  among  the 
poor— how  difikult  tne  cure,  but  how 
easy  the  prevention.    There  is  som^ 
thing  cowardly  in  being  prone  to  fear 
even  the  most  angry  and  threatening 
discontent  of  the  people— more  espe* 
cially  in  times  of  distress  and  priv»- 
tvm ;  and  there  is  no  such  proneness 


now  visible  in  the  character  of  Britisli 
statesmen.  But  not  to  fear,  or  at  least 
not  to  prepare  for  resistance,  when  the 
object  threatened  or  assailed  is  no  other 
than  the  Religion  of  our  country,  would 
betoken  a  shocking  insensibility  to  the 
blessings  which  it  bestows,  and  a 
shocking  ingratitude  to  the  God  by 
whom  it  was  revealed. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there-* 
fore,  that  almost  all  persons  of  any  de- 
gree of  knowledge  and  education,  have 
expressed  alarm  for  their  country,  and, 
along  with  that  alarm,  a  determination 
to  guard  its  threatened  blessings.  The 
language  of  impiety  has  come  upon 
their  ears,  not  from  the  dark  dens  a- 
lone  of  our  crowded  cities,  but  even 
from  the  hamlet  and  the  village  that 
once  stood  in  the  peacefulness  of  na« 
ture,  like  so  many  little  worlds,  happy 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  manners,  tne 
blamelessness  of  their  morals,  and  the 
confidence  of  their  faith.  Accustomed 
as  they  had  been  to  look  with  delight, 
and  awe,  and  reverence,  on  all  those 
forms  and  services  of  religion  by  which 
its  Spirit  is  kept  aUve  in  men's  hearts, 
and  which  have  been  created  by  the 
devout  aspirations  of  human  nature 
seeking  aluance  with  Higher  Power,-— 
the  most  ordinary  men  were  startled 
and  confounded  to  hear  all  religious 
establishments  with  the  foulest  exe- 
crations threatened  and  assailed,  and 
that  Book  from  which  all  truth  and 
knowledge  has  spread  over  the  world, 
daily  and  weekly  exposed,  beneath  die 
skies  of  Britain,  to  the  most  hideous 
profanation.  The  danger  has  not 
struck  only  the  clear-sighted  and  die 
high-souled — ^but  it  has  forced  itself 
upon  the  thoughts  of  men  of  every 
character  and  condition;  and  the  hum- 
blest and  lowliest  Christian  has  looked 
forth  with  sorrow  from  the  quiet 
homestead  of  his  own  inoffensive  and 
retired  life,  on  the  loud  and  tumultuous 
spirit  of  infidelity  abroad  in  the  world. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that,  in 
a  country  like  Britain,  where  there  is 
and  so  long  has  been  so  much  talent, 
genius,   pmlosophy,    and    erudition. 
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the  attacks  now  made  on  ChriBtiani^y 
though  they  ought  to  awaken  among  its 
defenders  the  watchfiihiess^  need  erer 
awakoi  die  trepidation  of  fear.  Every 
man,  in  truth,  who  loves  Christianity 
and  oheys  its  kws  is  a  defender  of  the 
fiuth,— but  there  is  a  mightier  band, 
both  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  drawn 
up  in  this  land  of  light  around  the 
strong-holds  of  our  reOgion.  And  be* 
fbre  Christianity  could  cease  to  be  our 
creed,  not  only  would  it  be  necessary 
to  bum  or  obliterate  the  magnificent 
Kbrary  of  the  genius  of  England — ^but 
to  root  out  from  the  deep  soil  of  the 
English  heart  all  the  grand  thoughts 
and  lofty  associations  that  have  for  cen- 
turies there  grown  and  prospered^-to 
cut  dovm  the  mysterious  groves  of  the 
imagination— to  strip  the  whole  region 
of  the  English  spirit  naked  and  bare — 
and  to  leave  it  without  hope,  or  me- 
mory, or  emotion,  or  passion,  one  wide 
and  dieerless  blank  of  sterility  and  de- 
solation. This  is  a  catastropne  which 
never  can  befall  us.  We  have  no  fears 
lest -the  temples  of  the  living  God 
should  be  pushed  from  their  base  by 
the  fierce  but  feeble  hands  of  their 
wretched  assailants.  These  blind  and 
impious  hordes  seem  to  us  like  mad- 
men impotently  dashing  themselves 
against  impediments  which  to  them 
seem  tottering  or  air-built,  but  against 
whose  massive  and  enduring  strength 
they  f&n  down  in  miserable  pain  and 
baffled  ferocity.  We  who  know  what 
Christianity  is — and  what  is  and  what 
has  been  tne  Christian  church — will 
not  endure  the  degradation  of  one  mo- 
ment's fear,  lest  the  mean  should  over- 
throw the  mighty^est  the  wretched 
hands  of  the  ignorant,  the  vile,  and 
the  widced,  stretched  forth  through 
tlie  darkness  in  which  they  dweU, 
should  be  permitted  to  touch,  much 
less  to  scatter,  the  unextinguishable 
beacon-light  that  burns  on  the  altar 
of  Religion. 

But  is  there  any  man  so  senseless  as 
not  to  know  that  Christianity  may  re- 
main, pure  and  undefiled,  the  Religion 
of  the  land ;  and  yet  that  there  may, 
at  the  same  time,  be  in  that  land 
much  of  the  wickedness  and  the 
wretchedness  of  infidelity.  Though 
we  have  no  fears  for  Christianity, 
which  is  of  God,  are  we  to  have  none 
for  Christians,  who  are  but  mere  frail 
and  erring  men  ?  Are  the  blasphemies 
of  a  Paine  not  to  be  put  down  by  pun- 
ishment, because,  forsooth,  we   are 
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told,  thai  if  our  religiim  is  from  God, 
it  stands  in  no  need  of  the  support  of 
man,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
beholding  the  heartsand  the  souls  of  all 
who  join  in  such  blasphemies,  polluted, 
seared,  and  blasted  ?  Who,  but  the  infi- 
del himself,  ever  ventured  toaffirm,  that 
God  gave  us  Christianity  to  be  a  bless- 
ing, that  was  to  exist  among  us  ibr 
ever,  in  spite  of  all  ingratitude,  ooii- 
tempt,  scorn,  and  blasphemy?  If  it 
is  from  God,  why  care  for  seeing  it 
subjected  to  the  puny  attacks  of  man? 
Oh !  blind,  base,  and  wicked  thanks 
lessness  to  our  Bene&ctor  I  It  is,  we 
reply,  because  our  religion  is  frrmt 
God,  that  we  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
profaned.  If  it  were  even  the  mere  hu-i 
man  invention  of  some  benign  philo- 
sopher, who  had  seen  farther  than  his 
fellow-mortals  into  the  mysteries  of 
our  souls,  even  then  so  much  perfbct 
beauty,  and  stainless  purity,  said  iin« 
approached  sublimity,  though  of  mor- 
tal birth,  would  have  been  guarded 
both  by  righteousness  and  by  law, 
and  wo  would  have  been  to  tlietr 
blasphemers.  But  when  God  has 
sent  down  in  mercy  his  own  word 
unto  earth,  shall  we  dare  to  pride  onr- 
selves  on  our  poor  virtues  of  liberality, 
and  toleration  of  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  the  opinions  of  our  brethren, 
and  stand  bv  without  smiting  ,^e  of- 
fender  in  his  guilt,  while  me  reve- 
lation that  mtde  us  what  we  now 
are,  and  worthy  of  the  higher  dea- 
tinies  of  ftituri^,  is  mocked  by  the 
mouths  of  the  ignorant,  the  pofiSgate, 
the  ferocious,  and  the  wickea  ?  What 
promise  has  our  Creator  ever  given  to 
us — what  reason  can  we  draw  from 
his  moral  government,  that  he  will  not, 
to  punish  sin  and  iniquity,  allow  the 
light  of  Christianity  to  be  darkened 
aU  over  the  earth  ?  The  sins  of  a  na- 
tion bring  upon  it  all  kinds  of  evil- 
weakness,  disorder,  convulsions,  and 
revolution.  Thence,  too,  the  decay  of 
all  human  virtues,  and  of  all  human 
knowledge.  And  are  we  to  suppose, 
that  Christianitv  is  still  to  abide 
among  the  m^ancholy  ruins— and 
that  the  wickedness  of  the  creature 
shall  no  more  move  the  Creator  unto 
wrath  ?  Let  no  man,  then,  dare  thus 
to  speak  of  his  religion ;  for,  afrer  all, 
its  temple  is  in  the  heart ;  and  if  our 
hearts  can  be  so  cold,  so  dead  in  the 
frost  of  ingratitude  as  not  to  bum  and 
kindle  up  into  indignation,  when  God 
himself  is  insulted,  how  may  Chris* 
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tiaaity  ant  hagn  abide  tfiae— Chxis* 
tianiiy,  uie  lilkion^  it  is  tnie^  of 
gentlenen  and  of  loveylmt  whoM  Sano- 
tidety  when  pro&ned^  are  teniUe,  and 
will  not  be  so  profiined  without  a 
terrible  yengeanoe  being  wrought  by 
heaven  on  Uie  guilty  Nation. 

What  18  there  in  the  heart  of  man, 
beautiiiil  or  great,  that  is  not  firom 
Heaven?  Love,  by  which  men  are 
held  together  in  oommunities,  is  from 
God.  Its  principles  are  laid  by  God 
in  tiie  intellect  and  the  heart.  Pa« 
TeDtal  and  filial  love  are  firom  and  of 
God— -their  uttermost  perfectbn  is 
brought  to  light  in  the  Christian  dis* 
pensation.  AH  created  existence  is  in 
God.  What  then  is  or  can  be  meant 
by  telling  ns»  that  Christianity  needs 
not  our  support,  and  that  it  is  at  once 
cruel,  and  unjust,  and  needless  to  in- 
flict punishment  on  its  enemies? 
Will  not  parental  love,  that  mingles 
with  inef&ble  and  blissAil  tenderness 
with  the  heart  blood  of  all  human  Hfe, 
support  for  ever  its  own  fearless  and 
undying  enei^es  ?  WiU  not  filial  love 
yearn,  even  to  its  latest  daj,  towards 
the  bosom  on  which  it  lay  m  its  help- 
lessness? Yet,  is  there  no  language 
in  which  the  word — Parricide — ^is  un- 
known. The  l^;ht  of  nature,  whether 
oiiginsl  or  reveded,  is  put  into  our 
own  keeping — we  sre  bound  to  feed 
and  to  protect  it — and,  if  needs  must 
be,  to  punish  -all  who  seek  to  extin- 
guish it,  by  the  infliction  of  degrading, 
and  sluundttl,  and  humiliating  punish- 
ment 

With  many  of  those  acts  to  which 
law,  with  a  necessary  regard  to  the 
tights  of  the  community,  has  adjudged 
punishment,  there  are  in  human  na- 
ture many  sources  of  sympathy ;  and 
this  feeling  not  unftequently  renders 
anch  puniwment  nugatory,  or  at  least 
greatly  diminishes  ita  efficacy  in  the 
prevention  of  crime.  But  there  is  one 
crime  which  shuts  up  the  hearts  of  all 
su^nst  its  perpetrator,  and  makes 
them  to  award  and  to  witness  his  pu- 
nidiment  with  a  stem  and  almost  un- 
ftttying  spirit  That  is  the  crime  of 
BlMphemy.  In  the  Blasphemer  we 
see  ihe  enemy  of  all  tne  human 
sace.  We  see  him  flinging  poison 
into  the  well  of  life;  and  when  we 
think  that  the  poor  who  repair  thither  in 
their  thirst  fi>r  refreshment  may  drink 
pollution  and  death,  ftom  what  comer 
of  the  satisfied  conacience  can  come 
aoe  ilagle  feeble  whisper  against  in- 


flicting ponishmfiDt  en  the  matSlum 
destroyer?  We  find  ourselves  some- 
times driven  to  the  stem  necessity  of 
putting  a  malefactor  to  death  for  some 
one  dangerous  and  unpardonable  crime* 
He  has  forfeited  his  life— and  the  for* 
felt  must  be  paid.  Say  that  he  is  a 
robber  or  a  murderer — that  he  has 
violated  poperty  and  died  blood* 
Never  did  there  exist  in  any  human 
society,  robber  and  murderer  who  had 
the  power  of  being  so  destroctive  by 
acts  of  violence  and  blood  to  hia 
fellow  creatures  ss  the — ^blasphemer. 
The  one  disregards  the  commandment 
of  God  and  man — ^the  other  would 
obliterate  them — ^would  break  the  ta- 
blets on  which  they  are  engraven.  A 
thousand  robberies  and  murders  lie 
at  the  door  of  every  bla^hemer.  Coidd 
we  suppose  Paine  to  have  suffered  se- 
parate punishment  for  each  of  all  the  ca- 
pital crimes  that  he  hud  virtually  com- 
mitted,— hour  after  hour,  and  day  after 
day,  must  the  bones  of  the  unhappy 
wretch  have  been  broken  on  the  wheel. 
One  act  of  guilt  is  perpetrated,  and 
the  actor  must  die.  And  shall  the 
fiend,  who  by  oowsrdice  or  fear  merely 
has  been  prevented  from  the' com- 
mission of  every  crime,  and  who  de« 
votes  all  the  energies  of  his  nature, 
such  as  they  may  be,  to  the  destrac- 
tion  of  those  feelings  and  prindplea 
and  beliefs  by  whidi  the  actions  of 
mankind  are  either  restrained  or  kind- 
led, shall  he  be  held  to  stand  aloof  in 
impunity,  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
law,  and  sacred  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  society  which  he  is  plotting  to 
undermine  and  to  overthrow?  The 
universal  voice  of  conscience  cries  out 
for  his  punishment. 

But,  no  one  who  is  capable  of 
knowing  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, supposes  that,  bv  the  punish- 
ment of  blasphemy,  tne  sole  good 
sought  or  gained,  is  either  the  pre- 
vention of  the  further  crime  of  an  in- 
dividual, or  even  the  refonnation  of 
that  individual.  A  wrong  has  been 
done— an  insult  offered  to  the  spirit 
of  religion  in  men's  hearts — and  un- 
less the  sin  against  God  and  the  di- 
vine influence  be  punished,  society 
would  feel  as  if  it  retained  the  blasphe- 
mer widiin  its  bosom,  and  become  a 
party  in  his  crime.  There  must  for 
such  fault  be  an  expiation  ordained 
even  by  a  human  tribunaL  .  Nature 
calls  that  criminal  to  the  bar— and  de- 
liven  him  up  to  justice.    None  can 
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doahl  or  ffoMkn  iSb%  rkht  wliidi 
ioeiety  holds  of  doing  with  thebUsphe- 
mer  whatsoever  it  will,  who  knows 
my  thing  of  what  ChristiaBlty  is^  or 
the  principles  by  wluch  alone  can  ex- 
ist the  great  nations  of  Christendom. 
It  is  most  true,  that  Christianity  is 
with  US  part  of  the  law  of  the  land^*— 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were 
not;— but  however  that  may  be— it 
is  the  law  of  God^  and  the  law  of  na- 
ture admits  it  into  our  hearts;  and, 
therefbre,  it  is  a  crime  to  touch  it 
with  an  unhallowed  hand,  and  a  crime 
whose  punishment  carries  with  it  its 
own  rindication. 

It  is  therefbre  unworthy  of  any 
man  of  intellect  to  talk  about  the 
evil  which  is  done  by  trials  for  bias* 
phemy.  If  a  crime  is  perpetrated,  it 
must  be  punished — and  he  must  have 
t  poor  opinion  both  of  the  laws  of 
GiM,  and  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  who  thinks  that  a  Christian 
society  can  be  deterred  by  fear  from 
the  punishment  of  guilt.  It  is  most 
true,  that  the  wick^ness  of  the  blas- 
phemer is  aggravated  by  any  evil 
that  may  result  fVom  the  publicity 
which  must  be  given  to  some  portion 
of  his  blasphemy,  by  the  only  means 
Aat  sociecy  can  take  for  its  ultimate 
suppression,  and  his  immediate  pu- 
nishment. That  guilt  is  on  his  own 
head.  But  though  his  impieties  may, 
indeed  must,  in  the  course  of  justice, 
be  made  visible  to  some  eyes  which 
had  otherwise  been  saved  from  the 
foulness,  can  that  be  held  as  an  argu- 
ment against  passing  sentence  on  them 
at  all,  and  for  suffering  them  to  float 
over  the  whole  of  society,  unbranded 
with  the  stigma  of  a  righteous  law  ? 
No  man  can  think  so.  However  hi- 
deous the  crime  of  blasphemy — and 
however  lamentable  that  the  innocent 
should  be  almost  ol)liged  to  hear  or 
to  look  on  it,  when  brought  forward 
even  for  the  purpose  of  punishment,— 
that  evil  is  light  and  trifling  indeed, 
compared  to  that  which  would  spring 
out  of  impunity — ^for  then  we  should 
seem  to  have  abandoned,  as  itwere,  the 
cause  of  nature  and  of  God.  It  is 
well  that  the  religious  mind  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  contamina- 
tion that  there  is  felt  to  be  in  the 
mere  knowledge  that  such  fbul  things 
have  been  conceived  and  written, 
but,  if  they  have  been  so  conceived 
and  written,  is  it  better  that  they 
should  be  suffered,  silently  and  surely. 


Cptt 

to  toatter  tlMBOMlfM  rinoid,  or  OmI 
they  should  be  ftarleasly  grnped  bv 
the  law,  and  when  by  it  eulbits^ 
exhibited  with  the  seal  of  reprobation 
affixed  to  them,  to  universal  loathng, 
exeoration,  and  seom  ?  It  would  not 
only  be  weak  but  wicked  to  know  tkst 
infidelity  was  openly  at  work,  and  yet 
to  be  afraid  of  arresting  the  evil  nnrit 
as  he  was  selling  nerdition.  We  bsve 
remarked,  that  toough  many  of  ma 
periodical  writers  have  lamented  (and 
who  would  not)  that  the  conviction 
of  that  caitiff  Carlisle  was  neoesssrily 
accompanied  with  the  publicatieD  of 
some  of  his  hideoiu  impieties,  yet 
that  none  have  regretted  or  blanaed 
the  trial  of  such  a  pest,  but  men  of 
the  very  narrowest  intellect,  or  those 
who,  in  then:  secret  souls,  are  unbdiev- 
era  like  himself,  and  would  fids,  by 
some  nlausiUe  plea,  shield  such  crimi- 
nals from  punishment. 

Nor,  on  such  occasions,  has  the 
self-named  philosopher  been  silent 
— and  we  have  been  told,  that  on- 
NiONS  must  be  put  down,  not  by 
the  pains  of  law,  but  bv  the  power 
of  reason.  Opinions  f— Of  whst 
do  such  persons  sperit?  Has  in- 
tellect any  fetters  imposed  upon  it  in 
this  country?  Maj  it  not  think— 
speculate — theori2e---doubt— attedt— 
and  overturn  ?  And  in  what  {dace,  or 
in  what  time  of  the  world,  were  all 
kinds  of  opinions  so  freely  and  bold- 
ly, and  even  audaciooaly  promulgated^ 
without  fear  of  either  stop  or  suy  ?— 
Never  in  any  country  was  the  humsn 
intellect  so  ftee — and  heaven  forlbnd 
that  we  should  seek  to  abridge  its 
freedom.  But  though  virtue,  and 
knowledge,  and  sense,  and  philooopfay, 
should  be  f^ee,  becausi  they  will  no» 
My  repay  their  fVecdom  to  the  state,— 
who  contends,  and  with  what  motives, 
for  uncontrolled  Mberty  to  vice,  igno* 
ranoe,  madness,  and  fblly?  Have 
they  a  right  to  be  ftee?  or  radier,  is 
there  not  an  obligation  kid  by  liberty 
and  knowledge  on  those  whose  eeiin* 
try  is  blessed  by  their  Kght,  to  bind, 
and  shackle,  and  soourge,  and  ponish, 
what  is  at  eternal  esmitY  with  all 
most  glorious  and  sacrea  to  man? 
Opinions! — they  are  the  fruit  of 
thought — aud  such  is  the  honour  in 
which  intellect  is  held  in  thiseoun- 
try,  that  its  very  errors  are  respected, 
and  we  look  witii  pardon  even  upon 
£ilsefaood,  if  we  are  assured  that  the 
intellect  has  embraced  it,  miMikaDg  it 
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ftrtrath.    But  the  foal  and  obscene 
Utfphemies  of  which  we  speak,  can- 
not,  without  the  tiolation,  not  of  lan- 
ffoage  only,  bat  of  all  feeling  and 
uooghty  be  for  a  single  moment,  de- 
nominated OPINIONS  I  They  are  con- 
ceiyed  in  the  most  deplorable  igno- 
rance—cherished in  defiance  of  the 
con victionof  their  falsehood— expressed 
in  words  abhorrent  from  every  emo- 
tion or  faculty  by  which  human  na- 
tare  is  ennobled--disseminated  in  the 
spirit  of  wickedness  among  minds  to- 
taUy  incapable  of  judging  of  the  awful 
subjects  which  Aey  vilify — sold  by 
cold-blooded  cupidity  and  insensate 
selfishness  to  poverty  that,  under  the 
delusion  of  its  darkness  and  its  dis- 
tress, barters  its  last  rag  for  perdition. 
It  is  not  to  be  endured,  that  in  this 
land  that  has  so  long  held  its  faith  in 
the  open  Ikht  of  day,  and  at  all  times 
possessed  diamnions  willing  to  meet 
the  infidel,  it  snould  be  said  even  by 
her  most  d^enerate  sons,  that  opinion 
has  not  a  fair  field.    On  the  contrary, 
we  could  almost  be  disposed  to  think 
that  christian  divines  have  sometimes, 
we  will  not  say  degraded  themselves, 
but  stooped  from  meir  high  place,  to 
meet  the  atheist  or  the  deist  who«  with 
all  his  loud  vaunts,  was  at  the  time  an 
object  only  of  pity  and  of  scorn.    The 
wickedness  of  the  infidels  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the 
foUy  of  their  pride.  It  is  on  their  i/i/e/- 
Uct    that    they    depend!    They    see 
tiurough  the  delusions  under  which 
the  wisest  of  men  have  lain  ;  they  dis- 
cern the  monstrous  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  of  that   evidence  on 
which  the  best  of  men  have  trusted 
to  the  truth  of  revelation — they  dis- 
cover imperfections  even  in  that  mo- 
rality which  the  purest  of  men  have 
regarded  as  a  standard  to  be  looked 
up  to  with  ennobling  but  hopeless  as- 
pirations ;  and  who  are  they  who  have 
done  and  are  doing  all  this,  and  would 
fidn  burst  the  bubble  of  Christianity, 
— why,  they  are  the  most  ignorant, 
the  roost  vile,  the  most  selfish,  the 
most  profligate,  and  the  most  wicked 
of  mankind.     And  it  is  they   who 
would  substitute  reason  for  faith — 
who,  alas  !  stand  at  zero  on  the  scale 
of  intellect,  and  never  from  their  birth 
to  their  death  shall  comprehend,  or 
catch  even  one  single  glimpse  of  one 
of  the  least  perplexing  mysteritfi  of 
our  nature. 


It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  we 

state  this  too  strongly,  for  that  all  men 
are  agreed  in  their  contempt  of  the 
radicals  in  religion.    But  have  we  not, 
during  some  of  the  late  discussions 
which   the  act  againsb   blasphemous 
writings  occasioned,  heard  the  names 
of  Calvin  and  Luther,  and  of  other 
great  reformers,  mentioned  by  persons 
who  ought  better  to  have  known  how, 
and  when,  and  where  to  speak  of  the 
benefactors  of  mankind?    Little  can 
they  know  of  the  real  blessings  of  the 
Reformation,  or  of  the  sublune  intel- 
lects which  wrought  it,  who  could  en- 
dure to  think  of  the  one  or  the  other 
in    the    same    mood    of    mind    in 
which    they    regarded    the    proceed- 
ings of  our  modem  infidels.     It  is 
a  shocking  and  a  senseless  abuse  of  the 
great  events  of  history,  or  the  mighty 
achievements,   and  the  noble  enter- 
prises, and  the  unconquerable  charac- 
ters of  its  personages,  to  employ  them 
as    vague  and    indefinite   arguments 
to  sanction  things,  or  opinions,  or  any 
courses  either  of  action  or  of  thought, 
that  may  happen  to  bear  some  seeming 
resemblance    to  them,  but  that  are 
ever  separate  and  opposed  by  a  thou- 
sand essential  differences.     It  is  true, 
thatall  the  immortal  refonnersof old  had 
to  contend  against  many  of  the  most  in- 
veterate prejudices  of  human  nature. 
And  it  was  theirs  to  dispel  the  mists 
which  hung  over  Chrutianity.    Shall 
it  be  said,  that  the  present  reformers 
of  religion  too  have  tneir  pr^udices  to 
fight  against — and  that  they  have  to 
dispel  the  mists  which  are  breathed 
from  Christianity  ?    But  no  person  of 
common  capacity  will  listen  to  such 
foolishness,  or  think,  because  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  and  knowledge,  and  zeal, 
and  rational  piety,  met  in  their  dav 
with  opposition  f^m  authorities  whicn 
they  succeeded  in  laying  prostrate,  and 
in  ouilding  on  their  ruins  the  temples 
of  truth,  that  therefore,  folly,  and  vice, 
and  ignorance,  and  impietv,  should  be 
now-a-days  granted  privileges  which 
to  them  were  denied,  and  that  we 
have  no  right  to  guard  religion  by  the 
terrors  of  law  against  the  wicked  and 
the  dark,  because  our  ancer^ors  were 
unable  to  guard  superstition   against 
the  good  and  the  enHghtened.    Look 
at  the  end  which  our  reformers  have 
in    view — and    look    at    the    means 
by  which  they  hope  to  attain  it — and 
then  say,  if  any  Christian  goTsmment 
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were  not  tnad  tfast  did  not  crush  them 
b;^  die  serertst  enactmente.  There  is 
somethings  at  first  hearing,  sospidoofr 
in  one  single  expression  in  fiivonr  of 
liberty  tor  sudi  men.  For,  what  if 
they  were  all,  in  one  single  day, 
put  down  into  everlasting  silence  and 
obUvion  ?  What  thing,  civil  or  sacred, 
htmi&n  Or  divine,  could  suffer  ftvm 
their  destruction?  It  is  true,  that  with 
^  their  wickedness,  and  all  their 
power  of  evil,  no  true  Christian  would 
wish  them  to  be  treated  with  cruelty, 
and  no  true  religion  would  desire  them 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  oppression — 
but  t^  thlit  Christian  charity  is  called 
upon  to  do  is  to  ^rgive  them,  and  all 
that  civil  liberty  ought  to  do  is  to  en- 
sure them  so  long  as  the^  do  nOt  vio- 
late the  laws ;  he  is  neither  a  Chris- 
tian nor  a  fVeeman,  who  raves  only  at 
rights  which  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  possess,  and  who,  even  when  he 
beholds  their  unwearied  and  unextin- 
guishable  hatred  of  all  noble  things, 
gives  vent  to  his  declamatory  love  of 
liberty,  in  resistance  to  those  enact- 
ments which  can  afifect  only  its  foulest 
and  most  inveterate  enemies. 
'  Whoever  has  paid  any  attention  to 
the  history  of  religion  m  this  islaind 
knows,  that  the  blasphemies  which  are 
now  circulated  throughout  town  and 
country  are  the  same  that  have  been 
io  fi^equently  issued  and  have  again 
fallen  into  disrepute,  since  the  diiys  of 
Hiidall  and  Collins.  All  the  argu- 
ments of  the  deists  have  been  refVited 
over  and  over  sgaln  many  hundred 
times — so  false  and  foolish  is  it  to  say 
that  any  other  power  but  that  of  rea- 
^n  has  been  brought  to  bear  against 
Infidelity.  But  some  wicked  spirits 
Appear  every  twenty  years,  and  dig  up 
the  buried  blasphemy — to  each  gene- 
ration of  youth  the  objections  of  the 
Infidel  appear  to  be  new — the  ignorant 
inexperienced  mind  is  staggered  for  a 
while  by  arguments  that  beroreits  riper 
judgment  fall  asunder  into  shapeless 
pieces — and  the  man  looks  back  with 
contempt  on  the  delusions  practised 
iipOn  the  boy.  But  it  ever  must  be 
the  ikte  of  religion,  so  long  as  the 
human  mind  is  constituted  as  it  now 
is,  and  so  lon^  as  the  Evidences  of  Re- 
velation remain  the  same,  to  enter  the 
minds  of  millions  through  the  gates  of 
Doubt.  Nor  is  this  to  be  deplored : — 
for  faith,  though  a  gift,  is  ^gifl  tliat 
must  be  won.  But  it  16  a  sufildent 
miwer  to  tho^  purblind  jMosophers 


who  are  averse  to  all  legal  enaehtients 
against  infidelity,  lest  they  arrest  die 
progress  of  Thought  and  Opinion,  di&t 
infidelity  has,  in  fkct,  no  tho%hti  or 
opinions  at  all — that  the  vender  of 
blasphemy  steals  and  does  not  produoe 
—that  instead  of  trusting  to  nil  ovn 
thoughts,  he  rakes  out  of  the  dust  tb 
buried  ftlsehood,  and  the  convict- 
ed lie — ^that  it  is  from  depravity  of 
heart,  and  meanness  of  eapadtv,  that 
he  is  unable  to  comprehend  tne  eri- 
deuces  and  doctrines  of  Christianity— 
that  it  is  to  him  a  reHef  to  sbnt  hit 
eyes  to  that  beatity  and  that  suUiinitj 
which  is  knowledge  too  hifh  tot  bim, 
and  to  take  refVige  fVom  tfiose  daties 
of  thought  which  faith  imposes  on  aH, 
among  the  coarseness,  the  hardnesi, 
and  the  brutality  of  a  creed,  not  as  he 
would  make  others  believe,  of  reason, 
but  of  the  senses. 

How  widely  and  deeply  the  sfnrit 
of  infidelity  may  at  present  be  interfiii* 
ed  with  the  character  of  the  En^idi 
people,  it  would  be  rash  for  any  man 
to  pretend  to  decide ;  but  that  it  is 
flcn  element,  and  a  prime  element  too, 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  popu- 
lar mind,  as  it  has  been  lately  exhibit- 
ed in  ways  so  hostile  to  the  whole  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  is  certain; 
and  this  is  a  truth  which  ought  not 
finr  one  moment  to  be  lost  eight  of  by 
those  who  wish  to  promote  weir  coon- 
try's  weal.  The  temper  x>t  the  people, 
that  is  to  say,  of  that  plot  or  them 
who  have  lately  fi)igotten  themselves 
and  their  country.  Is  precisely  that  in 
which  infidelity  delights.  It  exhibits 
a  blind  and  angry  oppodtion  to  all 
established  authorities — aseomof  many 
things  that  in  t  kindlier  mood  their 
were  wont  to  resnect— «  distempered 
eagerness  to  swallow  novelties  fiom 
whatever  quarter  they  come — a  sad  de- 
reliction of  many  of  those  domestic 
habits  which  Were  once  the  preserva- 
tion of  virtue  and  happiness,— and  it 
may  be  said,  without  injustice,  some- 
times a  fierceness  and  a  ferocity  cer- 
tainly alien  to  their  nature,  and  not  to 
be  entirely  accounted  for  on  the  resdy 
and  sweeping  principle  of  distress.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  by  any  one,  that  there 
is  apparent,  on  the  fiice  of  the  timtfj 
to  an  extent  that  is  undefined,  a  dis- 
turbance of  men's  minds  fi^m  the  old 
opinion  and  feeling  that  are  hereditanr 
in  the  country.  The  country  itseff 
baa  been  shaken  and  unsettled  by  the 
events  of  many  years.     Itt  agitated 
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atnifslesj  during  a  long  period^  and 
the  s^tations  which  on  all  sides  have 
surrounded  it — ^its  alternations  of  unex- 
an\pled  prosperity  and  terrible  distress^ 
have  thrown  the  mind  and  estate  of 
the  whole  people  off  their  natural 
bias,  so  that^  when  we  look  over  the 
prospect  of  our  public  affairs,  we  see 
something  dubious,  perplexed*  and  un- 
defined, that  clouds  over  and  dis- 
guises that  inward  stability  and 
strength,  which,  in  a  country  of  such 
ancient  and  enduring  greatness,  it  is 
not  to  be  ftared,  must  still  subsist  un- 
decayed.  But  the  countenance  of  the 
times  beats  in  it  trouble  and  alarm, 
not  merely  In  the  dangers  which  the 
moment  announces,  but  in  the  spirit 
upon  which  the  more  distant  future 
depends.  The  mind  of  the  nation 
seems  shaken  from  some  of  its  ancient 
strong-holds— rit  seems  as  if  it  had 
less  confidence  in  its  past  self,  and 
were  Jess  under  the  dominion  of  the 
great  ages  of  its  history.  There  is  seen, 
on  the  one  side,  a  restless  spirit  of  in- 
noTating  speodation,  a  diseased  in- 
dependence of  ooinion  which  draws 
every  one  infectea  with  it  away  from 
the  dominion  of  the   great   leading 


trutl^  which  have  tt  all  times  held 
societv  together,  betraying  them  to  a 
belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  their  own- 
understandings,  beyond  whidi  they 
imagine  that  they  need  no  suljection. 
And  on  the  other  side,  we  are  forced 
to  allow,  that  there  has  not  been  con- 
stantly exhibited  that  simple,  calm, 
jcourageous  reliance  upon  the  cause  on 
which  they  stand,  but  in  too  many  a 
ready  apprehension,  a  timid  expecta- 
tion, and  even  fear,  whidi  makes  them 
clamorous  in  alarm,  and  disposes  them 
to  an  eager  violence  in  the  measures 
of  self-preservation.  If  we  could  be 
assured,  that  the  ancient,  simj^le  man- 
hood of  the  spirit  of  the  nation  were 
still  in  its  full  fbrce,  that  the  manly 
sense  which  was  united  to  noble  ima- 
gination and  deep  afi^ction  was  still 
unimpaired,  and  the  integrity  of  dieir 
union  unimpeached — ^if  thepcrfect  nm- 
'  plicity  of  domestic  manners,  and  the 
calm  happiness  of  life  were  still  with- 
out taint,  there  could  be  no  room  fbir 
fear;  but  we  confess,  ^at  there  is 
something  unquiet  and  suspicious  at  the 
heart  of  society,  Uiat  might  ahnoist 
seem  to  augur  iaMy  of  the  fViture  fbr- 
tunes  of  the  land. 
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In  the  immediate  disorder  of  the 
times,  namely,'  the  hostility  that  has 
been  for  sometime  in  agitation  against 
the  government,  the  most  marked 
feature  is  its — Licence.  Declarations 
against  property  and  against  religion, 
have  been  coupled  on  the  tongue  of 
those  who  hate  been  the  foremost  to 

S've  voice  to  the  troubled  spirit  of 
leir  times,  with  railings  against  ai(- 
thority— «nd  such  Declarations  have 
certainly  found  too  ready  a  welcome, 
and  too  loud  an  echo.  It  would  ill 
become  any  man  who  speaks  at  such 
a  time,  to  disparage  die  character  and 
spirit  of  those  whom  their  own  dis- 
tress and  ignorance  may  have  thrown 
under  the  ^lijsion  of  artful  men,  and 
exposed  ihat  character  to  taint  and 
deterioration.  But  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  the  publications  of  which  we 
speak,  have  found  a  wide  circulation 
in  the  countiy  by  that  spirit  whidi 
^ould  once  have  exdndsd  tbim  from 
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circulation  at  alL  Now,  if  this  be 
true, — ^if  there  be  an  unsettled  and 
disturbed  spirit, — ^if  tjie  old  founda- 
tions are  shaken, — iif  there  be  an 
uncertain  disposition  in  numberless 
minds,  and  an  unstedfast  hope,— is 
it  not  the  very  time  when  there  is 
danger  in  such  Declarations?  Tie 
strong  and  stedfast  will  which  shoidd 
cast  them  off  is  not  in  its  hour  of 
strength.  We  cannot  tell  how  ftr 
they  may  circulate,  how  deep  they 
may  reach.  They  are  poison  wafting 
in  the  air,  and  what  u  Uie  body  by 
its  condition  receive  infection?  We 
speak  not  in  desj^ndency  or  fear ;  bat 
there  is  something  of  a  distempered 
condition  in  the  mind  and  body  of 
the  country,  and  now  an  evil  threat- 
ens to  assad  it  and  hovers  over  it,  ex- 
pressly suited  to  that  condition. 

The  essence  of  such  dedarationt  is 
rebtlliMi  against  all  Liw.    It  la  nat 
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of  tbeir  wickedness  we  speak— 4>ut  of 
their  essential  hostility  to  human  so- 
ciety. It  matters  not  from  whom 
they  come,  or  for  what  design ;  but  if 
they  find  acceptance, — ^if  they  are  used 
.  as  a  watchword,  and  can  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  principle  in  any  confede- 
ration  of  opinion,  they  give  the  ch&- 
zacter  to  tne  whole  league  to  whidi 
they  belong.  In  that  ^ght  they  are 
important  in  any  estimate  of  the  times, 
and  they  brand  the  Party  that  does 
not  trample  them  under  foot. 

On  such  ffrounds  as  these,  it  is 
plain,  that  wnat  is  now  important  to 
every  man's  consideration  of  the  times, 
is  not  the  Political  but  the  Moral 
state  of  the  country.  There  seems  a 
danger  creeping  on  and  infusing  it- 
self into  the  state  far  greater  than 
any  which  threatens  it  rrom  the  ill- 
coneerted  designs  of  turbulent  dema- 
gogues, but  wmch  yet  derives  strength 
m>m  such  designs.  The  array  of  hos- 
tility under  such  leaders,  the  medi- 
tation of  political  achievements,  the 
restlessness  of  political  combinations- 
all  throw  open  the  mind  to  the  in- 
fluence of  such  doctrines.  They  tear 
it  from  its  settled  hold  on  life, — they 
sever  it  fVom  all  the  good  obligations 
under  which  it  has  been  bound,  and 
from  all  ^e  mild  influences  to  which 
it  has  owed  its  virtue ;  they  take  it 
for  a  possession  unto  a  worse  power. 
The  man  is  no  longer  his  own  who 
is  enveloped  in  the  association  of  a 
dangerous  desperate  fliction.  His  will 
18  toreft  him,  his  understanding  is 
suspended.  He  is  given  up  to  those 
to  whom  he  belongs,  and  whatever 
mischief  may  be  current  among  them, 
he  must  receive  into  his  soul.  Then 
it  is  that  the  tenets  of  the  wicked  are 
pernicious— then  it  is  that  the  tongue 
of  lies,  the  daring,  blaspheming 
tongue,  darts  its  arrows  into  men's 
hearts.  Then  it  is  that  the  licenti- 
ous Will  rgoices  in  its  own  corruption, 
and  extends  its  depravity  over  the 
whole  circle  of  human  action.  The 
doctrines  that  are  now  heard,  even  if 
they  are  not  held  by  many,  are  there- 
fore of  serious  portent,  because  they 
are  lawlessness  at  its  most  accursed 
height, — if  thev  are  not  rejected, 
they  are  entertained,  and  if  they  are 
in  any  degree  entertained,  the  mind 
is  overthrown.  That  mind  can  no 
longer  love  law  in  any  shape.  Law 
ii  the  Bulgection  of  the  mind,  which 
is  abhorrent  to  it,  if  the  holiness  of 


law  did  not  entirely  quell  and 
power  its  repugnance.  But  the  mo- 
ment that  holiness  is  attainted,  then 
the  natural  abhorrence  of  the  will 
rises  in  full  force  against  law,  and 
corrupts  all  opinion.  If  there  be  any 
such  state  in  the  times,  then  these 
blasphemies  are  pernidoos  tenfold, 
as  there  is  in  their  drculatbn  and  ac- 
knowledgment, a  sort  of  acoeptanoe  of 
a  curse.  Thev  are  like  an  intense 
flame  of  hellish  fire,  which  ouickens 
by  its  presence  the  germs  of  hellish 
life  in  men's  hearts,  and  absdntely 
converts  them  into  demons. 

We  would  wish  to  speak  with  fkir- 
ness  of  all  parties  in  tne  state.  But 
if  there  be  any  party — any  individual 
who  can  look  with  composure  or  in« 
difference,  or  favour,  on  the  doctrines 
now  held,  or  rather  flung  like  fire- 
brands among  an  inflammable  popu- 
lace by  the  mouth-pieces  of  reform, 
the  country  will  hold  them  accursed, 
and  when  peaceful  and  tranqml  and 
sedate  and  happy  times  come  to  ua 
again, — their  conduct,  they  may  well 
be  assured,  will  not  be  forgotten, — 
but  the  indignant  spirit  of  the  land 
will  repel  from  its  happiness  and  its 
glory  tne  base  and  abject  spirits  who 
could  tamely  witness  its  degradation, 
and  who  could  tolerate  the  savage 
cries  of  the  vile  and  the  wicked, 
when  raised  against  that  Constitution 
to  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
look  with  envy,  and  under  which 
Britain  has  altmd  and  elevated  the 
destinies  of  the  world. 

In  times  of  public  emergency,  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  know  no  poli- 
tical spirit  but  the  love  of  their  ooun* 
try,  turn  their  first  expectation  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  state. 
It  is  possible  that  in  calmer  seasons 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
these  authorities  with  suspicion ;  and 
knowing  what  temptations  power  yields 
to  ambition,  thev  may  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  follow  with  watchfiSness 
and  jealousy  the  measures  of  men 
whose  every  act  must  be  either  for  the 
benefit  or  tne  injury  of  their  country. 
But  if  these  suspicions  of  the  tenden- 
cies and  excess  of  power  are  not  to  be 
remitted,  far  less  must  a  Patriot  sufier 
to  escape  from  his  mind  his  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  office  for 
which  that  government  exists.  For  he 
knows  that  in  established  and  power- 
ful government  alone  can  the  order  of 
sodety  lubsut    He  knows  that  that 
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constituted  power  to  wbich  the  whole 
nation  is  siugectedy  is  the  bond  of  its 
united  being ; — ^that  if  they  have  laws, 
morals,    domestic   happiness,    public 
welfare,  liberty,  an  independent  exis- 
tence, a  name  in  the  world,  it  is  be« 
cause  they  liave  a  government,  and  are 
through  all  their  members  a  constitut- 
ed state,  of  which  state  the  bond  and 
strength  is  in  that  power  to  which  the 
whole  is  under  subjection.     He  never 
dreams,  in  his  watchfulness  of  pubh'c 
men,  of  misdoubting  the  constitution 
of  things  under  whicn  he  lives,  or  di- 
vides for  a  moment  the  idea  of  indivi- 
dual welfare  from  that  powerfhl  and 
coercive  order  which  reigns  over  socie- 
ty.   In   times  of  pregnant  and  me- 
nacing importance,  when  danger  has 
sprung  up  within  the  bosom  and  vitals 
of  his  country,  is  fear  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  his  first  and  ruling  im- 
pulse ?  Or  will  he  not,  if  he  be  a  no- 
ble-minded man,  rather  give  credit  to 
the  government  for  something  of  his 
own  patriotism  and  his  own  love  of 
liberty — confess  to  himself  that  that 
secondary  and  incidental  character  of 
authority — ^namely,    a  disposition   to 
entrench  on  the  rights  of  those  under 
it — will  give  way  in  them,  as  it  would 
in  himself,  to  the  glorious  opportunity 
of  restoring  quiet  to  a  disturbed  peo- 
ple—and  see  in    authority   only  its 
great,  original,  constituent,  essential 
character  of  being,  as  it  is,  the  repre- 
sented majesty  and  the  collective  em- 
bodied power  of  the  state  ?    He  may 
hope  and   desire  that  they  will  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  occasion  of 
strengthening  their  power,  and  may 
not  overact  the  necessity  of  the  occa- 
sion.   But  he  will  desire,  above  all 
things,  that  they  should  shew  them- 
selves resolute,  firm,  and  strong — that 
they  should  wield  the  power  commit- 
ted to  them  without  &ar,  and  shew 
the  front  of  their  purpose  without  re- 
serve or  hesitation,   and  unappalled. 
For  himself,  he  will  understand  that 
to  direct  his  own  force  against  that 
embodied  power,  is  to  aggravate  the 
general  danger.     He  will  feel  that  the 
time  demands  his  obedience  and  not 
his  control ;    and  that  if  he  would 
strengthen  the  cause  of  the  common 
welfare,  he  must  add  himself  to  the 
virtual  strength  of  the  stote,  in  what- 
ever hands  it  may  be  held.    He  who 
acts  otherwise,  is  not  worthy  of  his 
native  land. 
That  the  present  is  such  a  Juncture^ 


a  Tast  majority  of  the  gentlemen  of 
England  believe ;  and  many  of  them 
have,  to  their  honour,  flung  aside  their 
hostility  to  government,  and  joined 
heart  and  hand  in  support  of  mea- 
sures,  to  which  in  less  troubled  tiroei 
they  never  would  have  yielded  assent, 
but  which  they  have  wisely  considered 
to  be  now  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
the  country.     One  point  at  leasl  in 
the  science  of  government  is  dear.    If 
it  is  important  that  the  people  should 
obey  the  authorities  of  the  state,  it 
must  be  important  that  they  should 
hold  them  in  reverence.    Their  very 
place  ought  to  command  a  certain  re* 
verence  in  those  who  are  to  obey.  The 
natural  disposition  of  a  people  is  to 
obedience  and  reverence.    Tne  high 
places  of  power  are  lifted  up  above 
their  speculation,  and  they  are  willing 
to  believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  those  who 
fill  them.  Thus  do  they  of  themsdvee 
annex  reverence  to  authority,  and  in« 
Test  the  persons  of  those  who  stand  in 
high  office  with  the  dignity  that  be* 
longs  to  their  station.    This  is  the  of* 
der  of  nature.    It  is  a  great  provision 
laid  in  the  minds  of  men  for  the  se* 
curity  and  peace  of  society.    Withoat 
this  no   sodety  could   maintain   its 
peace — no  .state  could  be  established 
among  men.    Therefore  are  those  per* 
sons  hostile  to  the  order  of  sodety,  and 
foolish  in  their  dedgns,  who  in  any 
government  employ  themselves  in  ex- 
posiog  to  the  contempt,  and  deridonj 
and  averdon  of  the  multitude,  the 
faults  and  follies  of  their  rulers.  Much 
more  are  they  enemies  to  their  coun- 
try,  who  call   the  coarse  audadona 
gaze  of  the  multitude  upon  the  defects 
of  its  constitution.    There  is  a  course 
for  wise  patriots  to  hold.    They  will 
resist  with  strenuous  might  the  en- 
croachments of  power.   They  will  give 
the  strength  and  labour  of  life,  and  if 
need  be,  life  itself,  to  the  service  of 
freedom.    But  they  will  never  call  in 
the  ignorant,  the  deluded,  the  gross, 
the  licentious,  to  be  their  helpmates  in 
the  intellectual  and  virtuous  labour  of 
removing  imperfection  from  the  laws 
under  which  they  live.   They  will  not 
indte  the  people  of  the  country  to  be 
judges  of  the  laws  which  they  are 
born  to  obey — they  will  not  ask  their 
plaudi  ts,  their  con  currence,  their  laugh- 
ter,  to  the  service  of  the  difficult  and 
hazardous    undertaking    of    reform. 
What  end  is  to  b^  answered  by  the 
diligent  pama  that  are  taken  to  lower. 
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in  tbe  cjct  of  ibe  peoplcu  that  body  in 
whioh  tae  goTemment  of  the  countrjr 
most  especially  resides^  in  detailing  to 
them  aDuses  in  the  constitution  of 
their  parliament  ?  The  great  question^ 
at  every  moment  to  the  people,  cannot 
boi  is  our  flovernment  constituted  on 
such  or  sudi  a  theory  ?  But  is  it  our 
coTemment  at  all?  This  is  what  Is 
done. in  effect,  when  such  questions 
are  thrown  to  debate  among  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  not  called  upon  to 
judge  of  a  fact-— to  know  if  such  a 
right  is  copstitutionaUy  chartered  to 
lbem«  and  unconstitutionally  withheld 
—but  they  are  requested  to  consider 
of  a  theory  of  government— to  satisfy 
themselves  of  its  adaptation  to  the  na-i 
torsi  fitness  of  things,  and  to  give 
their  opinion  upon  the  time  and  means 
of  accommodating  to  it  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  country.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  outrsgeous  to  natursl 
■ease,  thsn  to  propose  such  delibera- 
tions to  such  counsellors.  Who  is 
there  that  osn  do  it  in  simplicity  of 
purpose  ?  Who  without  talong  upon 
nlmself  the  crime  of  disturbing  those 
minds  from  their  allegiance  whom  he 
hss  cslled  firom  their  natural  peace,  to 
such  distempered  and  unnatural  spe- 
culation? 

But  corruptions  and  abuses  have 
crept  in,  and  must  be  extirpated.  Let 
them  be  extirpated,  if  it  csn  be  done, 
bat  by  what  hands  ?  Do  Uiese  reason- 
ers  imsgine  as  soon  as  thev  have  point- 
ed out  a  fault,  a  gross  fault  it  may  be, 
in  the  state  of  government,  that  if  it 
is  not  iEbrthwith  set  to  rights,  the  sg« 
grieved  people  are  to  be  called  in  to 
rectify  ft?  Do  they  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  constitution  of  human 
affldrs  is  so  ordered  that  this  medicine 
can  now  and  then  be  administered, 
and  with  sslutary  effect?  Let  them 
look  to  the  historjr  of  sll  government 
-—to  the  constitution  of  sfi  states  up- 
m  earth,  and  then  compere  what  they 
see  with  what  has  existed,  snd  is  pos- 
aiUe  sBiong  men,  and  not  with  meir 
own  theories.  Tliere  must  be  abuses, 
great  and  gross  in  human  government, 
withatenctencytoaccumulation.  A  just 
msn  will  contend  against  them.  A  just 
government  will,  in  peaceful  Umes,  part 
even  with  power  of  its  own  to  pui^e 
diem ;  but  no  government  will  toler- 
ate that  they  should  be  purged  by  the 
uplifted  and  menacing  hand  of  the 
people,  and  no  just  and  wise  man  will 
dtsire  ths  rcmady  fhvn  such  a  qusr« 
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ter.  Ther^  are  abuses,  but  fbr  whst 
purnose  are  they  continually  hung  out 
to  tne  admiration  of  the  people  ?  Is  it 
fud  U>  ask  for  their  interposition? 
Then,  what  madness  is  it  to  weaken 
their  obedience  for  no  end  whatever? 
Do  these  men  not  know  what  men 
are  ?  bo  they  not  know  by  what  spe- 
cies of  beings  human  laws  have  been 
constituted,  and  must  be  sdminister- 
ed?  Do  they  imsgine  it  would  be  wise, 
and  for  the  .happiness  of  life,  if  the 
secrets  of  any  man's  life  could  be  laid 
bare,  and  every  heart  disclosed  to  every 
human  being  who  is  concerned  in  iu 
^ood  and  evu  ?  If  not — ^if  human  life 
18  not  so  constituted — if  sll  happiness 
would  be  withered  away,  and  dashed 
out  of  existence  by  such  a  discovery — 
if  it  is  most  important  in  every  point  of 
our  life,  our  p^ce,  our  virtue,  our  ac- 
quiescence in  our  lot,  that  such  dis- 
closures should  be  withheld  from  ua — 
if  the  cloud  in  which  half  our  in- 
terests of  every  kind  sre  enfblded,  is 
mercifully  adapted  to  our  own  infir- 
mity and  imperfection — what  vm- 
dom  is  there  in  those  who  would  tear 
from  the  eyes  of  the  most  ignorant  of 
men,  that  iterance  whicn  enables 
them  to  acquiesce  in  their  destiny  and 
all  its  duties. 

If  these  principles  be  sound,  our 
wonder  must  be  great  to  hear  any  per- 
son who  has  at  all  scrutinized  the 
character  of  those  disturbed  Assem- 
blages which  have  of  late  been  so  fre- 
auent,  interpret  them  as  falling  under 
lie  chartered  description  of  assem- 
blies for  petition  of  redress.  What 
does  the  liberty  of  the  land  re- 
quire when  the  people  sre  sggrieved, 
but  that  the  govermng  authorities  of 
the  state  should  know  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  ?  What  more  does  the 
charter  of  libertpr  guarantee  them, 
than  the  means  of^making  their  senti- 
ments knoum  ?  The  constitution  pre- 
sumes that  the  government  of  this 
country  in  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
will  not  be  insensible  to  the  known 
and  avouched  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple. Hist  is  its  relisnce;  and  for 
that  it  has  provided.  But  the  least 
sten  beyond  this,  the  least  swerving 
aaioe  fi-om  this  prescribed  course,  is  a 
dereliction  of  the  constitution — a  vio- 
lation of  it  It  has  made  no  provision 
that  the  people  should  intimidate  the 
authorities  to  which  it  has  subjected 
them.  The  very  name  of  a  resolution 
o&ttds  against  itt  wisdcMn^  and  it  ex- 
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pects  the  remonstrance  of  an  obedieftt 
and  faithA]]  people  in  the  language  of 
petition.  What  then  Must  a  gOTern<« 
ment  think  and  feel  when  it  sees,  on 
the  aaaemhlinffs  of  the  people  for  re^ 
monstrance^  tne  conntenanee  of  inti*' 
inidation  ?  What^  but  that  it  is  be^ 
ginning  to  be  made  a  question  to  what 
bimds  the  government  of  the  countrr 
is  to  be  confided?  It  is  a  moat  fktal 
bHndneas  to  the  reality  of  things,  to 
imagine  that  the  array  of  such  meet- 
ings is  an  idle  fblly,  and  nothing  more. 
To  the  people  it  is  every  thing.  It 
is  far  more  than  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting;  fkt  mote  tinm  the  fbolish 
arroflMnde  6f  their  resohitions.  It  is 
in  &eir  eyes  a  deckfation  of  their 
pDWct.  and  of  the  character  which 
they  cnoose  it  should  pat  on.  Yet  even 
in  that,  no  doubt  thev  have  been  often 
blinded  and  deceived  themselves,  not 
consciously  avowing  even  to  their  own 
minds  the  meaning  of  the  ostentation, 
but  carrying  away  their  hearts  fnll  <^ 
its  effect.  For  in  these,  as  in  all  po«> 
pular  disorders,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  overt  and  express  act  is  the 
act  of  Uie  most  daring  and  unprinci- 
pled leaders, — and  that  the  greater 
multitude  lend,  voice,  heart,  atia  hand> 
even  to  the  act,  without  ever  fully 
conceiving  what  is  the  nature  and  ex«- 
tent  of  the  tnischief  which  they  are 
working. 

If  such  be  the  essential  elements  of 
aB  Meetings  of  this  kind,  how  can 
any  student  of  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try delude  himself  into  a  belief  that 
they  cat)  be  either  beneficial  or  harm- 
lesfr^and  how  dare  he  to  declare  that 
they  are  constitutional?  The  least 
tttmultuuus,theleast*audacious  of  them 
all,  must  not  be  honoured  by  so  noble 
an  epithet;  while  there  have  been 
feome  on  which  it  has,  with  a  misera- 
ble prostitution,  been  bestowed,  that 
stood  in  fierce  and  frowning  rebellion 
against  the  state.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  any  assemblage  of  the  people  can 
be  constitutional  mat  is  irrational  and 
absurd.  The  spirit  of  the  British  con- 
stitution is  one  of  wisdom,  and  shall  it 
sanction  acts  of  foUy  and  madness  ?  1 1  is 
popular'— it  loves  and  would  protect 
the  people,  but  can  it  bear  to  see  the 
people  drawn  from  their  occupations 
ana  their  firesides  by  the  seductions 
of  demagoguea— excited  by  inflamma- 
tory and  s^itious  harangues  into  the 
brain  fever  of  intoxication,«-«nd  then 
all  huddled  together  into  one  crowd 


of  poverty^  ignobkooe,  dtaoontenty  pro* 
fli^cy,  and  sedition  ?  Or  say  that  the 
iaaemblagea  of  the  people  have  a  more 
orderly  character,— are  they,  on  that 
account,  less  dangerons  to  the  atate  ? 
What  and  who  made  them  orderly? 
By  what  processes  have  all  their  dis- 
cordant materials  been  made  to  co» 
alesce,  and  that  hideous  mass  to  hang 
together  like  a  system  ?  Is  that  a 
Constitutional  spirit  which  calla  oat 
the  unemployed  artizan  from  his 
miserable  hearth,  and  exasnerates  hia 
distress  into  disaffection — wnich  feeds 
povertv  not  with  bread  but  with  worda 
steeped  in  rancour  against  hia  rulers^ 
'-'^hich  tells  the  people  to  fbrget 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  them« 
selves,  till  by  their  Joint  efforts  they 
have  overturned  the  government,  and 
erected  another  its  stead— which,  by 
unremitting  and  multifarious  exer« 
tions  among  men  of  blaated  characttr, 
or  of  no  character  at  aU,  have  at 
last  moulded  to  motion  and  conalsten-i 
cy  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human 
wings  who  ndther  have  nor  can  have 
the  slightest  understanding  of  that 

Sstem  which  they  are  ragins  to  ovei^ 
row,  and  who,  had  ther  their  wills 
but  for  a  single  day,  would  drench  in 
blood  the  beautlfkl  fields  of  England  ? 
And  when  such  Assembhigea  become, 
day  afler  day,  more  orderly,  more  aub*- 
Ject  to  the  eommand  of  their  wicked 
leaders— when,  at  last,  they  are  i^na 
Juk  an  army,  marking  neiUier  loose- 
ly nor  weaponless— what  inVktuation 
to  believe  that  they  have  become  cov>* 
BTiTC7Tio}^AL  by  the  fery  means  that 
have,  at  last,  rendered  thm  truly  for^ 
midable  to  the  state,  and  leoal  be- 
cause there  they  stand  trained,  and  de« 
termined,  and  able,  to  resist  the  exe* 
cution  of  the  laws. 

It  is  fortunate,  that  there  is  no 
mystery  in  the  highest  principles  of 
legislation  and  government.  Ordini^ 
ry  men  of  ordinary  education,  can 
understand  them  all — and  it  requires 
not  so  much  talent,  as  a  good  ^^irit^ 
to  see  when  they  are  threatened,  and 
how,  when  in  danger,  they  should  bfe 
brought  to  act  The  sense  of  the 
country  will  judge  for  itself,  of  the 
character  of  all  great  public  events ; 
and  though  it  will  listen,  it  will  not 
be  dictated  to  by  professional  men,  on 
subjects  which  so  deeply  concern  ita 
own  welfare.  Had  all  tne  lawyers  in 
England  been  of  opinion  that  the  great 
Manchester  meeting  was  iioal,  thtft 
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opiiiion  would  have  had  no  greater 
treigbtwith  the  people  of  England, 
than  a  report  on  the  same  subject  from 
Bedlam.  It  is  not  by  a  reference  to 
statutes  alone,  that  in  times  of  great 
public  danger  like  these,  we  are  to  try 
the  legality  of  mobs.  There  can  be 
no  question,  that  the  Manchester 
meeting  offended  against  the  statute ; 
but  even  had  there  been  no  statute  for 
it  to  offend,  it  offended  against,  for  it 
threatened  the  right  of  property;  and 
it  offended  against,  for  it  threatened  the 
right  oflife.  I  twas  a  meeting  that  breath* 
ed  fear  and  terror  through  the  heart  of 
A  vast  town — that  stopped  its  pulses^ 
and  held  it  in  shuddering  expectation 
of  plunder  and  fire.  Could  any  thing 
be  more  ludicrous,  than  a  lawyer  ri- 
sing up  in  all  his  pride  of  place  and 
profession — and  waving  with  his  hand 
into  silence,  all  other  onlers  of  un- 
initiated men ;  that  they  might  hear^ 
as  it  were,  a  response  from  an  oracle, 
whose  afflatus  was  divine,  on  a  subject 
that  was  already  clearer  than  the  day 
Co  all  mankind — and  yet,  descending  in 
the  most  unaccountable  manner  fVom 
hia  tripod,  without  uttering  a  single 
word,  except  to  declare  that  he  had 
not  yet  consulted  the  god,  but  that 
he  would  most  assuredly  shew  himself 
in  inspiration,  on  an  early  day  of  the 
ensuing  week? 

But  we  hear  no  more  now  about  the 
legality  of  that  Meeting — ^and  that 
Party,  who  have  shewn  themselves  so 
much  more  desirous  of  turning  out 
the  Ministry,  than  of  assisting  the 
State,  have  sneaked  away  from  the 
ground  thevat  first  attempted  to  occu« 
py — and  abandoning  their  legal  and 
constitutional  friends,  the  Radicals—- 
but  now  legal  and  constitutional  no 
more — they  content  themselves  in  aa- 
•erting,  tnat  blamable,  as  that  oAen 
lauded  assemblage  was,  it  was  not  dis- 
persed as  it  should  have  been,  and  that 
illegality  was  there  illegally  put  down. 
It  is  needless  for  us  to  enter  into  a  full 
discussion  of  this  point — for,  we 
firmly  believe,  that  after  undergoing 
more  violent  and  gross  injustice  than 
ever  was  accumulated  on  tne  beads  of 
any  body  of  men,  the  magistrates  of 
Manchester  stand,  evei)  now,  not  only 
acquitted,  but  justified  before  the 
country. — 

But  we  must  never  forget,  for  the 
Bakes  of  other  men  in  authority,  who 
may  in  fViture  times  of  danger  be  called 
upon  to  act   for  the  preservation  of 
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imblic  order,  the  base  arts,  of  delu- 
sion, conceahnent,  misrepresentation, 
exaggeration,  calumny,  and  falsehood, 
by  which  it  was  attempted  to  mske 
out  a  case  against  those  magistrates, 
and  to  hold  them  up  as  the  cruel  and 
cowardly  shedders  of  innocent  blood. 
And  first  of  all,  with  what  blind  bold« 
ness,  and  headstrong  ignorance,  was  it 
trumpeted  forth  in  writing  and  in 
speech,  that  the  meeting  dispersed 
was  an  innocent,  laudable,  useful,  loyal, 
and  constitutional  meeting.  Theit 
assertions,  which,  melancholy  to  know, 
were  made  bv  too  many  men  of  edu- 
cation and  oirth,  circulated  rapidly 
throughout  the  land— and  once  be* 
lieved,  the  foolish  and  wicked  false- 
hood took  root  in  the  mind  of  Uie 
people,  has  never  yet  been  wholly  ex- 
tirpated, and  not  only  disposed  tiiem, 
but,  we  will  say  it  to  their  excol^- 
tion,  and  to  the  inefiaceable  stiema  of 
their  betrayers,  almost  justified  them 
in  their  subsequent  hatred  of  those 
Authorities.  It  was  next  asserted,  that 
the  magistrates  never  even  thought  of 
arresting  the  demagogue  by  the  d^ 

Sower,  which  might  easily  have  bees 
one — ^but,  that  soon  as  they  saw  the 
great  crowd  swollen  to  its  full  tide  by 
the  streams  that  came  pouring  into  it 
from  a  hundred  channels,  they  ordered 
the  military  to  dash  iu,  and  to  murder 
the  people.  Then  came  the  pictures 
of  the  charge^  drawn  with  such  hideous 
exaggeration,  as  might  suit  those  tastes 
to  which  they  were  to  be  exhibited^ 
men,  women,  and  children,  lying  in 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  and  the  field 
of  Peterloo,  drenched,  reeking,  and 
sLppery  with  blood.  The  magistrates 
were  described  as  standing  aloof,  like 
Napoleon  and  his  Staff  on  Mont  St 
Jean;  directing,  and  enjoying  the  exter* 
mination  of  life.  All  decency — sense^ 
reason — was  now  laid  aside — ^in  speak- 
ing or  writing  of  the  events  of  that 
day.  It  was  the  Manchester  massa- 
cre— the  bloody  butchery — the  carnage 
of  Peterloo — the  day  of  death,  in 
which  50,000  unoffending  people  were 
trodden  down,  trampled  upon,  shot, 
bayonctted,  sabred,  and  cut  to  pieces. 
A  foreigner,  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  our  language,  would  have  be- 
lieved from  some  of  the  newspapers 
and  gazettes  of  Manchester,  diat  Eng- 
land was  in  a  civil  war,  that  a  great 
battle  bad  been  fought,'  and  that  th? 
one  army  had  been  totally  destroyed. 
Shame  to  such  of  the  gentlemen  of 
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Eqgland*  and  ihaaie  to  inch  of  her 
Teenfd,  as  toned  their  spirits  to  such 
a  strain!  Such  raTing  might  have  heen 
expected  ftmn  the  angty  artisan  who  in 
his  hm^ger  felt  himsdf  hetrayed — ^it 
was  worthy  of  the  hafiled  Yillains  who 
had  hetraved  him;  and  some  purt  of 
it  was  to  he  finmTen  ftom  the  friends 
of  those  few  wno  unfiirtonatelT  lost 
their  lives  on  that  day.  But  socn  lan- 
gojuDS  was  pollution  to  other  lipo— nor 
coofa  it  have  dwelt  ibr  a  moment  on 
the  lips  of  a  man  of  any  condition — 
that  is,  of  any  education— 4ill  he  had 
first  flimg  from  him  his  reason  and 
his  justice,  fivgot  all  his  previous  ha- 
bits of  thoiu^t,  judgment,  and  exn 
prosion,  and  descended  from  that  ele- 
Tation  on  which  his  hirth  or  his  ao 
quirements  hsd  placed  him,  down  in- 
to the  lowest  depths  of  the  rabble^  de- 
plorably asaimilating  himself  in  tone, 
gesture,  thought,  feeling,  and  words, 
with  the  basest,  and  foulest^  and 
fiercest  of  mankind. 

How  the  countenance  of  each  grim 
incendiary  must  have  gUvedwith  sa- 
vage joy,  when,  as  he  brooded  in  his 
lonesome  den  over  schemes  of  pilla^ 
and  mnrder,  or  met  his  scoomplices  m 
some  secret  oondave  for  mutual  exas- 
peration of  each  other's  hearts,,  a  news- 
paper may  have  been  put  into  his  hand, 
whose  columns  he  saw  filled  with  his 
own  language — his  own  no  more— but 
sdopted  in  the  very  garb  in  which  it 
■hook  the  shambles,  by  squire,  and 
knight,  and  lord,  all  emulous  to  sur- 
pass each  other  in  their  imitation  of 
the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  the  great 
masters  of  modem  eloquence!  The 
falling  away  of  the  lower  orders  of  so- 
ciety from  their  ancient  character,  is, 
in  uese  times,  sufficiently  to  be  de- 

Cored;  but  the  country  would  indeed 
ive  been  lost,  had  they  to  whom  we 
allude  been  true  specunens  of  her 
gentry  and  nobility,  and  had  they  not 
stood  aloof  and  by  themselves  (a  band 
too  numerous  by  far,  for  the  disgrace 
of  one  such  degenerate  son  would  have 
been  disgrace  enouch  to  the  land  that 
bore  him),  despised  at  the  time  by  all 
others,  and  now»  beyond  doubt,  de- 
spised by  themselves. 

Some  of  them  indeed  have  recant- 
ed, and  retracted,  and  <uialified— and 
that  too  with  an  air  or  dijgnity  and 
self-congratulation  as  if  their  candour 
made  them  objects  of  approbation  and 
steem.  But  they  who  know  the 
foulness  of  their  ofl^ces,  and  their 
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fiita}  eff^,  will  give  them  no  credit 
for  unsayiiig  what  it  was  shameftd  for 
them  ever  to  have  said ;  and  they  wfl) 
see  the  distinction  between  a  patriot 
nobly  oonftssinj;  himself  to  have  beoi 
mistaken  even  m  thincs  which  he  had 
dispassionately  studied,  and  a  partiaaa 
driven  hw  the  sense  of  the  country^ 
reluctantly  to  eat  up  words  by  whicn 
he  had  defioned  bodies  of  men  who 
were  defending  the  State,  and  what 
was  fiu:  worse,  encouraged  bodies  of 
men  who  were  struggling  fer  its  over^ 
throw.     It  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  effect  produced  on  the  rebdlious 
populace,  oy  the  lies  about  shsrpened 
saDres— the  murdeiinff  of  infants  in 
their  mothers'  arms— the  interference  of 
the  regular  troops  to  stop  thefbryof 
the  Yeomanry— and  to  rescue  the  de« 
fenceless  and  unresisting  from  their 
insatiable  lust  of  blood.     Were  the 
gentlemen  who,  under  the  most  un- 
pardonable delusion,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
not  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  that 
a  delusion  into  wmch  they  fell  of 
themselves,  witibout  any  arts  having 
been  practised  upon  them  by  any  mafi 
gidan  more  notent  than  the  Pressman 
and  Editor  of  a  radical  newspaper^— we 
say,  that  were  the  gentlemen  who  sent 
forth  over  a  populace  already  irritated 
to  madness,    tnose  pernicious  filse- 
hoods  under  the  sanction  of  their  name 
and  authority,  to  stand  In  the  market- 
place of  Manchester  doing  penance  in 
a  sheet,  such  punishment  would  be 
inadequate  to  their  ofibnce,  nor  could 
it,  though  repeated  once  a  week  for  a 
year,  do  away  the  evil  which  that  of- 
fence produced. 

It  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of 
ministers  to  communicate  to  the  Civfl 
Authorities  who  have,  in  dangerous 
emergencies,  been  called  out  to  act  fer 
the  preservation  of  public  order,  their 
approbation  of  the  measures  <idopted 
by  them,  provided  those  measures  have 
seemed  justifiable  and  salutary.  Mi- 
nisters did  so  in  the  present  instance. 
And  how  was  this  communication  of 
theirs  represented  by  the  party?  Ai 
something  monstrous— -ss  not  onl^ 
sanctioning  murder,  but  expressii^ 
pleasure  ttutt  blood  had  been  shea. 
The  plainest  words  were  wrested  from 
their  only  possible  meaning ;  and  the 
^vemment  of  the  country,  whUe  do* 
mg  that  which  all  governments  had 
done,  and  which,  had  they  hesitated 
to  do,  they  would  have  shewn  them- 
selves a  Umld  and  dastardly  and  pusi)-  . 
2U 
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hnkiurafl  goYernment,  altogether  unfit 
to  be  at  tne  head  of  affairs  in  such 
times  as  these — were  branded  as  the 
abettors  of  murder,  and  with  "  breath- 
less haste,"  communicating  to  murder- 
ers their  satisfaction  at  the  loss  of  English 
life.  The  odium  which  was  thrown  on 
ininlsters  fell  back  on  the  civil  authori- 
ties of  Manchester — and  the  thanks  of 
a  just  and  intrepid  government  awoke 
the  curses  of  a  wild  and  abandoned 
mob.    The  Party  were  determined  not 
to  lose  the  advantage  which  they  ima- 
gined they  had  gained  bv  those  fatal 
events,  wnich  Judging  by  tiieir  conduct, 
all  but  themselves  deplored-^and  they 
shewed  what  sort  of  grief  was  theirs 
for  the  unavoidable  death  of  some  of 
their  countrymen,  bv  aggravating  that 
seditious  spirit  whicn  had  caused  that 
death,  uid  brought  so  many  thousand 
lives  into  jeopardv ;  and  by  baseljr  mis- 
representing the  language  of  ministers, 
90  as  to  repder  them  odious  and  hate- 
ful to  the  people.    So  fkr  from  minis- 
ters having  with  breathless  haste  sent 
off  their  sanction  of  acts,  of  which  they 
]^ew  nothing,  that  it  is  now  notorious 
iq  the  whole  nation,  and  it  mi^t  then, 
without  any  stretch  of  candour,  have 
))een  presumed,  that  it  was  not  till  after 
several  days  and  nights  of  the  most 
anxious  and  intense  consideration  of 
all    the   qrcumstancejB   of  the   case, 
Ihat  they  communicated    to  the  ci- 
vil authorities  their  satisfaction  with 
^e  conduct  which   they  had    been 
necessitated  to  pursue.    Can  any  such 
monstrous  absurdity  be  maintained,  as 
that  no  ministers  shall  dare  publicly 
to  bestow  approbation  on  the  conduct 
of  any  of  the  servants  of  the  state,  till 
th{it  conduct  has  first  been  subjected 
to  the  inquisition  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  public  f   Who  would  serve  a  state 
whose  ministers  were  to  be  so  thank- 
less and  so  cowardly.^  And  by  what 
tenure  could  anv  dvH  authority  be 
held  ?  By  that  or  fear  alone— fear  of 
that  yetj  people  whom  that  authority 
was  created  to  controL       Had  ml- 
liisters  indeed  acted  thus,  and  aban- 
doned the  civil  authorities  to  the  rage 
of  thf  rabble,  they  would  not  only 
have  sacrificed  those  local  magistrates, 
but  they  would  have  sacrificed  them- 
selves and  their  country.    It  is  the 
duty  of  a  government  to  trust  to  its 
servants,  and  not  to  suffer  that  trust 
to  be  shaken  by  popular  injustice.    It 
is  their  duty  to  judge  for  themselves, 
by  what  they  knowj  of  the  conduct  of 


their  servants ;  snd  if  they  are  satisfied 
with  it,  fearlessly  to  proclaim  that  sa- 
tisfaction. If  thej  nave  weak  and 
wicked  servants,  and  approve  their 
errors  or  their  crimes,  they  will  not, 
in  this  country,  be  suffered  to  do  lo 
mih  impunity,  but  will  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  only  voice  which  a 
ministry  ought  to  .respect  or  need  to 
fear,  the  voice  of  the  nation. 

We  have  been  led  to  say  this  much 
on  a  subject  which,  in  paniaroent,  was 
made  the  chief  charge  against  Mini- 
sters, and  by  which  the  Opposition 
vainly  endeavoured  to  render  them  o- 
dious  to  the  country.  But  aU  the  de- 
lusions seem  now  to  have  been  dissipat- 
ed under  which  the  minds  of  so  many 
lav — and  aJl  the  falsehoods  refuted  by 
wnich  the  indignation  of  so  many  had 
been  excited  against  the  ministry  and 
the  magistracy, — ^an  indignation  that 
has  now  found  a  difi«>rent  and  pro- 
per oMect.  We  have  said  that  it 
would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  up- 
on any  defence  of  the  local  authorities 
of  Manchester, — ^but  we  cannot  help 
reminding  such  of  our  readeiB  as  may 
have  forgotten  it,  what  had  been  the 
disturbed  and  danfferous  state  of  the 
popular  mind  in  Uie  north  of  Eng- 
land, for  a  long  time  previous  to  the 
events  in  question,  and  what  had 
been  the  conduct  of  those  very  magis- 
trates during  that  trying  period.  Was 
it  likely  that  the  persons  who  had 
proved  their  moderation,  their  sense, 
and  their  courage,  not  only  on  various 
occasions  of  actual  outrage,  but  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  Uieir  conduct, 
in  the  midst  of  disaffection,  discon- 
tent, and  violence,  should,  aU  at  once, 
have  lost  both  head  and  heart,  and 
have  been  transformed  out  of  con- 
scientious and  intrepid  men,  into 
blood-thirsty  and  cowardly  slaves  ? — 
The  meeting  at  Manchester' bore  upon 
it  the  insignia  of  rebellion— and  they 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  previous 
state  of  that  part  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land saw  in  it  enough  to  excite  a  strong 
and  rational  fear.  But  the  full  dan- 
ger and  the  full  wickedness  of  that 
meeting  could  be  known  and  felt  only 
by  those  who  knew  what  had  long 
been  the  obnoxious  proceedings  of  its 
chiefs.  For  several  years  had  the 
most  desperate  characters  been  hold* 
ing  meetings,  at  which  violence  wu 
threatened  to  all  government  and  all 
law, — itinerant  orators  had  spread  re- 
volutionary doctrines  through  «U  the 
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surroondingyillageiy  and  the  press  had 
reached  the  lost  audacity  of  wicked- 
ness, teeming  with  sedition  and  blas- 
phemy. It  is  all  very  easy  to  say  why 
were  such  things  permitted  ?  that  is 
not  the  question — they  existed.  On 
the  10th  of  March  18I7>  a  meeting  of 
the  reformers  was  held  in  Manchester, 
and  the  magistrates,  deeming  that 
meeting  ille^,  ordered  the  military 
to  surround  the  hustings,  and  the 
constables  to  seize  the  orators — no  re- 
aistanoe  was  made,  and,  therefore,  no 
bloodshed  ensued.  The  thanks  of 
government  were  given  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  their  conduct  approved  of 
by  the  whole  country.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  such  determined  con- 
duct at  that  time  prevented  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  We  know  that  in 
other  counties  serious  disturbances 
broke  out — that  many  atrocities  were 
committed — and  that  blood  had  to 
flow  upon  the  scaffold. 

But  bad  as  the  nopular  spirit  was  in 
Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood  in 
1817,  in  1819  it  was  a  thousand  times 
worse.  The  press  had  urged  the  re- 
former to  take  up  arms,  and  to  resist 
the  government.  That  government  was ' 
represented,  as  existing  only  in  a  sa- 
vage, but  impotent  tyranny — the  pe- 
ri(M  was  said  to  be  close  at  hand,  when, 
with  its  destruction,  there  would  be  a 
fireklom  from  all  taxes,  and  an  equali- 
zation of  property.  Even  schools,  it 
is  well  known,  had  been  established, 
in  which  aU  religion  was  treated  as  a 
mere  name,  and  in  which  was  incul- 
cated the  defiance  of  government  The 
reformers  had  been  long  trained  to  the 
uae  of  arms — and  had  b«en  accustomed 
to  march  in  masses  in  the  open  day- 
light, with' banners  flying,  and  with 
bands  of  music  Knowing  all  this,  in 
what  other  light  could  the  local  autho- 
rities consider  an  assemblage  of  50,000 
auch  people,  but  as  a  m^titude  met 
in  open  rebellion  against  the  state. 
The  banners  then  raised  were  not 
merely  the  banners  of  that  day — ^but 
had  long  been  the  insignia  of  rebellion 
— ^ough,  probably,  some  of  the  most 
atrocious  cnaracter  had  been  framed 
by  the  hands  of  some  fair  female  re- 
former for  that  especial  occasion,  and 
first  consecrated  by  the  spirit  of  s^ 
dition,  delivered  to  the  bonds  that 
on  that  day  were  to  shake  the  govern- 
ment of  their  tyrants.  Had  the  ring- 
leader of  such  a  fierce  democracy  been 
suffered  in  liberty  to  tee  the  setting 


of  that  day's  ton*  there  would  have 
been  a  confession  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment by  its  authorities,  that  the  power 
of  the  populace  was  too  formidable  t6 
be  resisted,  and  that  the  laws  must  ht 
lefl  to  their  mercy.  He  was  seized—^ 
and  he  was  seized  in  the  only  way, 
and  by  the  only  power  which  cotild 
have  been  effectual ;  entrenched  as  he 
was,  within  a  phalanx  of  his  rebellioila 
subjects. 

But  we  muisrt  conclude.  The  datf^ 
ffer  that  threatens  the  country  has  at 
last  been  acknowledged  on  all  handa 
and  by  all  parties ;  and  such  measure! 
have  been  adopted  by  the  wisdotb  df 
parliament,  as  we  doubt  not  will,  by 
suppressing,  finally  destroy  the  wicked 
spirit  in  which  that  danger  is  bred. 
We  shall  probably,  in  our  next  Num- 
ber, take  these  measures  into  consi- 
deration, as  by  that  time  they  will 
have  undergone  the  ordeal  of  pubUc 
opinion,  and  their  real  character  made 
manifest.  Meanwhile,  before  parting 
with  our  readers  for  another  month, 
we  wish  to  say  a  very  few  words  iqpon 
what  we  conceive  to  be  still  the  true 
and  native  character  of  Englishmen, 
and  what  will  soon  exhibit  itself,  when 
the  newer  of  its  wicked  diaturbera 
and  destroyers  is  no  more.  The  great 
bodj  of  the  English  people  are  in 
thenr  hearts  disposed  to  took  up  with  a 
natural  respect  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country;  and  they  deserve  that  re- 
spect by  their  intelligence,  thehr  ho^i 
nour,  their  htonanity,  and  thehr  gene- 
rous courage.  Were  the  peo^e  df 
England  not  changed  fbr  a  time  into 
something  abhorrent  to  their  very  na- 
ture, by  wretches  who  seek  to  destroy 
in  diem  those  noble  qualities  whicn 
are  a  reproach  to  themselves,  it  would 
be  quite  satisfaction  enough  fbr  them 
to  know,  that  the  administration  of 
their  affidrs  was  in  the  hands  of  that 
Body  of  men.  lliey  could  wish  them 
in  no  better— they  certainly  would  not 
wish  them  in  their  own.  The  fancies 
that  are  now  abroad  upon  these  sub* 
jects  are  no  natural  birth  of  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen.  They  would  not,  if 
left  to  themselves,  desire  to  see  the 
administration  of  the  country's  affairs 
under  a  responsibility  to  themselves. 
They  would  look  up  to  the  higher  or- 
ders, as  their  natural  guardians,  with 
a  frank  and  merited  confidence,  'the 
poisoners  of  the  heart  of  the  country 
may  instil  into  them  other  fiseling^^ 
but  these  are  their  own.  TOeoghuii- 
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qnettioDably  opprgwcd  with  ignonnoe, 
imd  fallen  in  too  sreat  a  dc^pree  of  late 
yean  ftom  the  M  integnty  of  their 
manneia,  the  Sngliih  are  yet  a  aober- 
miodeil,  wiae,  good,  contented  people. 
That  ae?eritj  of  condition  which  ia 
annexed  to  weir  birih-*klMnu>-4hey 
bear  with  a  hardy  and  cheerftd  spirit 
The  privatioiu  which  belong  to  their 
life  tney  bear  with  a  strong  and  nnre- 
pining  neart.  Thej  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept, and  cq;«ble  of  enjoying  the  hap- 
fdneis  which  &lls  within  their  candi- 
tion ;  and  least  of  any  men  do  they 
wish  to  disturb  the  natural  order  or 
things^  by  forcing  themselves  out  of 
it  Wo  to  those  who  would  trouble 
their  blurts  with  that  ambition !  They 
like  their  kbour«  and  wish  for  them- 
aelyes  no  more  than  a  natural  welfare, 
according  to  the  ordinary  and  possible 
^nurses  of  the  world.  Under  great 
distress,  unknown  to  those  who  do  not 
know  them,  they  have  exerted,  and  do 
stiU  exert,  great  fortitude  and  endur- 
ance. It  is  grieYOUs,  that  in  a  time  of 
suffering,  when  tbeir  utmost  patience 
and  prudence  are  required  for  them- 
aelTes,  Uiey  should  be  seduced,  by  mis* 
chievous  persuasion,  to  shew  them- 
selves in  any  character  but  that  most 
lionourable  one  of  their  own. 

No  ruler  need  wish  to  govern  a  no- 
-  bier  people — ^no  man  whose  own  con- 
dition of  life  places  him  high  in  sode- 
ty^  need  wish  his  lot  to  be  cast  among 
a  better.  They  have  hearts  open  to 
kindness,  and  will  be  bound  to  those 
who  know  how  to  lay  obligations  upon 
them.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  it 
is  in  the  higher  classes  in  England  to 
make  indissoluble  the  union  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  to  their 
country.  With  them  lies  the  strength 
of  (he  community.  Thev  must  un- 
derstand that  the  mind  of  the  poople 
is  by  many  causes  disturbed,  and  that 
with  them  it  rests  to  replace  it  in  its 
old  and  settled  strength.  This  is  a 
private  duty  which  every  man  ovasto 
the  public  wel&re.  He  must  discharge 
it  in  privacy  and  «i!ence  around  lus 
own  home— he  must  moke  himself 
felt  by  the  people  to  be  their  friend. 
This  IS  neitner  difficult  nor  trouble- 
some; for  they  are  ready  to  believe 
.  in  any  affection  that  is  sincere.  He 
must  draw  their  hearta  to  the  state  by 
umting  them  to  himself-*he  musi  re- 
store the  stedfkst  condition  of  their 
minds b/gtving his  oounselt  and  some* 
times  ma  exertion  and  his  wealth  to 


restore  the  lUbility  of  their  omditiDiL 
The  duffge  that  ia  laid  unm  the  go- 
vernment of  the  countrr  by  the  state 
of  the  times,  is  beyond  imag^tkm 
arduous,  beaiuse  in  a  dsnger  whidi 
is  of  undefined  extent,  th^  ate  re- 
quired to  act  with  promptitiide,  de- 
cision, and  certain  effect,— «id  yet  in 
a  danger  of  whibh  the  praent  amount 
maybe  fiir  less  than  the  threatened 
future,  they  are  required  to  exceed  as 
little  as  possible  the  ordinary  limits 
of  freedom.  They  are  required  to 
entertain  the  most  watchftd  appre- 
hension of  danger,  and  vet  in  no  do- 
nee to  be  swayed  by  fear.  But  to 
tne  general  body  of  those  whose  rank, 
or  wealth,  or  instruction,  gives  them  a 
phice  of  influence  in  society — Uie  duurge 
which  is  laid  on  them  by  the  times,  is 
in  no  respect  arduous.  It  is  to  set 
their  own  mindsj,  and  the  lanffu^e 
will  follow  of  course,  in  opposit&n  to 
what  is  pregnant  with  evil  in  the 
spirit  of  the  tmies ;  and  the  mat  la- 
bour and  duty  which  they  nave  to 
jierform  and  to  fblfil,  ilB  to  support 
and  to  promulgate  the  principles  snd 
the  blessings  of  l^tmiate  govern- 
ment What  their  £ity  is,  when  the 
danger  cannot  be  so  met  and  removed, 
is  snmdentiiy  understood. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  to  a  great 
part  of  the  country  there  is  little  need 
to  say  any  thing,  except  what  might 
induce  a  more  considerate  and  diousht- 
fbl  temper  as  to  the  times.  But  tnore 
are  many  undoubtedly,  who,  without 
the  obstinacnr  of  party,  have  their 
minds  held  m  subjection  by  opinions 
which  belons;  to  party.  To  them 
there  is  mu(£  to  be  B|id.  For  they 
hold  opinions  which  are  false,  by  tlie 
spirit  m  whidi  they  are  conceived. 
They  may  have  given  them  ready  ac- 
ceptance through  an  open  kindness  of 
spirit  which  sees  in  the  most  fanciful 
doctrines  of  rights  only  a  more  indul- 
jent  consideration  of  human  happi- 
ness. But  there  is  one  thing  they  have 
not  considered,  and  that  is  our  human 
condition.  To  turn  their  eyes  upon 
this,  and  to  constrain  them  to  draw 
from  this  principle  their  theory  of  00. 
vemment,  would  be  to  derange  me 
whole  temper  of  spirit  in  which  they 
are  used  to  reason,  requiring  them  to 
seek  their  knowledge  not  on  the 
agreeable  surface  of  life,  but  in  its 
dlifficult  and  painful  depths,  and  in  all 
its  mournful  necessities.  But  these 
are  subjects  for  future  specHdation. 
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LITERACY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


9y^tm  of  Gugftulh^  iThift  lucw  com* 
|Hli&n  known  nooer  Ad  tide,  Oallixie*s 
OmnBur,  wm  for  nuny  yeau  Ae  only 
Kwrihh  WOK  €B  geognpiiy*  FfaumtoB^ 
well  known  ■•  an  «itiquaiiui«  at  the  eog* 
gHtkMiof  nme  London  bookidlen,  under- 
took the  ooinraation  of  a  work  ongeosiaphy* 
He  nicceeded  m  conatnicting  a  popiutf  and 
nixed  ^tten  ox  geography*  fiv  Bupenor  in 
aeeuracy  and  extent  of  information  to  any 
hitherto  publidied  in  the  Bngliih  language. 
Hot  we  want  a  purdy  sdentiflc  tjntem  of 
seogn^hyf  freed  ntm  all  topographical 
detioli  and  extraneous  diecunkMii.  now- 
eier  great  die  moits  of  Pinkerton'i  work  are, 
tfiil  u  eannot  be  oonaidered  at  a  scientific 
ind  pure  philoMphical  eyatem  of  aeography. 
AhixR]^  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
point  out  a  ntisfoctory  plan  for  such  a 
worky  yet  m  fiusSL  dnu  attention  to  die  fol- 
towmg  arrangement  maj  asnst  in  its  exe- 
cndon.  A  pundy  saentific  geography 
diould  ooDtain  no  poixdcal  geography ;  and 
die  absurd  naturu  history  geography,  so 
rnnch  the  faiiiion  on  the  Continent,  parti- 
cularly in  France,  nnist  be  rejected^— The 
BfBt  gnnd  diviskni  of  die  won  mig^t  be 
ams^ed  in  the  Avowing  manner  t.— 

1.  General  Physiognomy  of  the  Eardi*s 
tatnce. 

2>  General  Afeteorolc 

3.  General  H3 

4.  General  Gecdogy. 
&.  General   Getigniphy  of  Hants  and 

Animids. 

&  General  geogiapfay  of  Man. 

The  second  grand  division  to  be  arranged 
in  the  following  ogoder  ^— 

1.  Diviskm  of  the  Globe  into  grand  na- 

niTM  CQStrutS* 

5.  BcsniplMa  ef  these  districts  in  the 
Allowing  order  8-*- 

a  General  Panoramic  View. 

b  Devdopement  tn  the  vsnoBs  fovns, 
eonnexkins,  &€.  of  Mountains,  Valleys, 
and  Fhdtts. 

c  Description  of  Springs,  Riven,  and 
Lakes. 

d  Geology. 

e  Climate. 

f  As  connected  with  CHmste,  distribu- 
tion of  Anfanab  and  V^petables. 

Hating  piemised  uns  general  dcscii|K 
tksn  of  die  district,  we  might  next  de- 
scribe very  shordy  the  indivMusl  parti  or 
piofinces  of  die  district,  widHont  however 
mterfering  widi  striotly  topographical  de- 
tails, and  without  loehi^  si^t  of  the  grand 
plan  of  the  work,  whidi  is  to  commvni- 
csle  a  pl^sieal  representation  of  the  globe 
and  its  mhabttants.  Lastly,  we  must  be 
carefol  so  to  arrangethe  dendls,  diat  they 
may  appear  as  canristent  parts  of  agiand 
whole. 

CardifisrV  Vkm  qf  th4  Gmn^^Umfrvm 
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the  Grampians   about  to   be  pnbliiM. 
The  drawing  is  admimhie,  and  the  exeen- 


min  of  die  engraving  masteriy.  As  a 
whole,  it  much  exceeds  in  beauty  and  g». 
neral  efiect,  the  Swiss  view  horn  Mount 
Rigi,  so  much  celebrated  on  the  Continent  t 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  details  aiw 
given  with  the  noet  sempuhius  legaid  to 
accuracy. 

Dr  BareJayU  AmbOnOeai  PhU$~JW% 
have  seen  and  exammed  the  ftrst  Number 
of  a  beautiful  series  of  anatomical  plates^ 
poMished  by  Dr  Boiclay,  lecturer  on  anato- 
my in  Edinburgh.  The  plates  of  tfae  seriea^ 
which  rcnresentpartsof  the  human fhnne,  are 
beautifbUy  executed ;  but  die  figures  wUch 
have  particularly  arrested  our  attentien, 
are  those  of  objects  of  eompaiative  anato- 
my, and  these  certainly  diij^y  great  mas- 
tership both  in  the  psinler  and  the  cngmfer. 
We  cannot,  however,  hdp  exutessing  our 
regret  diat  Dr  Barday,  who  has  devoted 
eo  many  years  to  the  successful  ciddvatisii 
of  eompaiative  anatomy,  shoidd  have  en- 
ridied  diis  work  with  «o  fow  observatkais, 
and  the  more  particnlariv,  as  we  know 
ttfxm  our  studies  under  tnis  able  teacher, 
the  store  of  oiiginal  disMcdons  in  oompara- 
live  Miatomy  wnidi  are  in  Us  portfofio. 

Ditcovery  (a  Mrrwaff  &f  a  aealed  BqMb 
f^ovn  out  hy  the  Ihoeooeni  3Mp$.  A 
priest,  named  TheBng,  at  RsBde,  has  oom- 
municafted  to  die  Norwegian  government, 
that  a  sealed  bottle  was  found,  on  the  tXoL 
of  September,  near  die  mouth  of  a  river 
a  Htde  above  Rade.  It  contained  a  re- 
port Aem  the  captafai  of  the  ship  Heda, 
wMch  is  on  an  expedition  to  the  Artie  Pole. 
The  rqwrt  is  dated  May  Sfd,  1819,  'm 
north  hrtitnde59*  V,  west  kmgitndefi*  W : 
It  adds,  that  tlie  crew  are  in  good  health; 
and  the  commander  requests,  whedever  the 
bottle  is  found,  that  it  may  be  deapatdied 
to  the  admiralty,  which  has  beoi  done. 

TJte  Bmnan  Race  divided  according  to 

population  of  the  whole  earth  «t  a  mou- 
sand  mfflions,  the  following  is  an  enume- 
ration of  them  according  to  religious  pro- 
feadon. 
1.  C?hnsnans»» 


S.  Jews,  (exaggerated) . 
9.  Maho      ' 
4w  He 


175,000,600 

«    9.000,000 

150,000,000 

056,000,000 


1,090,^)00,000 
JBar^quake  at  C(0mffe.<--«-Comrie,  in 
Perthshire,  has  been  kn^  Ikmous  for  its 
earthquakes*  Some  geologists,  from  this- 
cfreumstance,  suqpect  that  its  minerslpgical 
siructme  must  resemble  thatof  those  districts 
where  volcanoes  occur.  We  hsveexamined 
Comrie  and  its  vicinity,  and  find  the  pre- 
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TuUng  rackfl  an  dar  dftte ;  and  tfaerefoR 
Ytrj&SkietA  from  the  trap  and  porphyry 
iDcu  of  Tolcanic  districts.  An  eaxthquake,  * 
we  are  informed,  was  felt  at  Comiie  on 
Sunday  the  98th  November  last.  The 
ahock  was  aooompaDied  with  a  hollow 
Tumbling  noise,  resembling  the  sound  of 
distant  thunder,  and  continued  for  about 
10  seooods,  occasioning,  while  passing,  the 
crashing  of  the  timber  in  houses,  moving 
of  the  oiairs,  and  jingling  of  the  fire-irons, 
gbsses,  &c.  It  was  felt  for  several  miles 
aiound  that  village,  and  seemed  to  com- 
mence in  the  north-wes^  passing  by  the 
Tillage,  and  its  vicinity,  m  a  south-easterly 
direction,  when  it  ceased. 

Menget  Tour  in  Icehnd. — Mr  Menge, 
a  German  mineralogist,  has  just  returned 
fiom  Iceland,  where  he  has  spent  several 
months  in  investigating  its  mineralogy.  It 
is  said,  he  has  made  a  more  complete 
and  extensive  series  of  observations  than 
any  preceding  travdler.  Abeady  we  have 
aeen  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
Geyser  hot  springs,  by  this  naturalist, 
which  has  been  read  before  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Wettezan.  An  abstract  of 
this  account  has  appeared  in  the  New  Month- 
ly Magazine,  to  which  we  refer  our  Readers. 
ChetntU  Wood  used  in  Tanning  and  Dye- 
itig, — Chesnut  wood  has  recently  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the*  purposes  of  dyeing 
and  tanning*  thus  forming  a  substitute  for 
Ipgwood  and  oak  bark.  Leather  tanned  by  it 
IS  dedaied  by  those  who  have  made  the  ex- 
peiiments,  to  be  superior  to  that  tanned  with 
oak  bark ;  and  in  dyeing,  its  affinity  for 
wool  is  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  either 
galls  or  shumac,  and  oonsequedtly,  the  dye 
given  more  permanent  It  also  makes  ad- 
mixableink. 

New  Mmical  Contrivance. — Major  P. 
Hawker  has  invented  a  moveable  ap- 
paratus (so  small  that  it  may  be  car- 
ried in  the  pocket),  which  must  preserve  a 
correctly  formed  hand  while  passing  the 
thumb  on  the  keys  of  a  piano  forte,  and 
by  whidi  it  is  impossible  to  play  the  scales 
of  that  instrument  otherwise  than  in  n  m»- 
tfaematicid  true  position. 

Mode  of  Detecting  Base  Coin.— -Base 
esSn  may  be  immediately  discovered  on 
looking  at  the.  head:  if  counterfeit,  the 
car  is  vei^  imperfect ;  it  is  not  so  much 
njsed  or  mdented  as  ihe  sterling  coin  by  a 
fiieat  deaL  There  is  a  similar  cBfierence  in 
2ie  lock  of  hair  represented  on  the  cheek- 
bone. Those  conversant  with  base  coin 
never  sound  them,  a  sight  of  the  head  is 
quite  sufficient 

Revival  of  Falconry  hy  Lord  Gage, — 
Falconry  is  about  to  be  revived  as  a  field 
amusement  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Lord  Gsge  has  introduced  it  at  Ferle,  in 
Sussex.  His  Lordship  is  attended  by  a 
Falconer,  whose  command  over  the  hawks 
when  in  the  pursuit  of  the  game,  has  asto- 
nished all  who  have  witnessed  it 


CDtt. 


In  the  time  of  James  I.  ffir  nMmac  Mon- 
son  is  said  to  have  given  a  thousand  poonds 
for  a  cast  of  hawks ;  andin  soeb  cateem  was 
that  bird  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  that 
it  was  made  fehmy  to  steal  a  hawk;  to  take 
its  eggs,  even  in  a  perBQn*s  own  ground^  waa 
punuhable  with  imprisonment  for  a  ^ear 
and  a  day,  together  with  a  fine  at  the  kmg*s 
wiU. 

Splendid  Work  on  Mamnuferoiu  Am^ 
maU, — A  splendid  work  is  now  publishing  in 
Paris,  enutled  The  Natural  Histny  of 
Manuniferous  Animals;  with  origuial  fi- 
gures, painted  from  living  animals.  The 
authors  are,  M.  St  Hillaiie,  profesaor  of 
zoology  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  Histo- 
rv,  &C.  and  M.  Cuvier,  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Menagerie. 

Four  numbers  have  appeared  in  fdio, 
with  six  plates  to  each  number.  No  other 
collection  but  the  museum  presents  such 
an  assemblage  of  circumstances  favourable 
to  the  undertaking. 

The  text  in  these  numbers  is  by  M.  Cn- 
Thirteen  of  the    figures 


animals  well  known :  three  belong  to  qie- 
des  which  have  been  drawn  from  subjects 
not  living,  and  eight  represent  animals  that 
have  never  been  pourtrayed.  The  de- 
scriptions embrace  what  is  known  relative 
to  the  exterior  organs,  and  the  use  made 
of  them,  with  that  degree  of  intelligenoe 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  individuaL  The 
females  and  the  young  are  accurately  d^ 
scribed;  and  evei^ drcumstanoe connected 
with  the  reproduction  of  the  spedes  u  care- 
fully noted.  Particulars  of  this  kind  aie 
fully  detailed  with  respect  to  the  Moufflon 
of  Corsica,  the  Macako  of  Buflbn,  the  Maki 
with  a  white  forehead,  and  the  Stag  of 
Louisiana. 


There  is  a  very  curious  work  now  hand- 
ing about  in  Uteraiy  drdes,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the 
Portuguese  flovemment,  by  a  Nobleman  of 
distinguishea  eminrncf  in  Braail,  in  the 
hope  of  arousing  his  oountmnen  from  that 
state  of  apathy,  with  regard  to  literary  sub- 
jects, in  which  they  have  so  long  been  im- 
mersed. It  is  highlv  honourabS  to  Eng- 
lish literature,  that  tne  subject  diosen  for 
this  purpose  diotdd  be  the  production  of  a 
penius  of  our  own.  Pope*s  Essay  on  Man 
IS  the  basis  on  which  tfus  iUustrious  trans- 
lator has  erected  a  fabric  of  moral  and  po- 
litical sdenoe,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  composed  of  materials  de- 
rived from  the  stores  of  all  nations.  The 
notes  are  voluminous,  learned,  and  interesu 
ing,  and  are  interspersed  with  short  pieces 
translated  from  other  languages.  The  press, 
pencil,  and  graver  of  England  have  contri- 
buted in  all  their  excellence  to  the  cmbd- 
lisbment  of  this  private  publication,  of  which 
we  understand  only  a  few  copies  wQl  be  suf- 
fered to  circulate  in  this  countiy. 
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The  entire  works  of  Aristophanes ;  trans- 
lated by  Mr  Thomas  Mitchell,  with  nu- 
merous illustratiye  notes.  In  3  vols  8vo. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy ;  by  Mr 
Maltbus. 

Germany  and  the  Revolution ;  by  Professor 
Goerres,  late  Editor  of  the  Rhenish  Mercury. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Richard 
Lovell  Edgevorth  ;  by  his  daughter  Maria 
Edgeworth.     In  8  vou.  8vo.   ' 

The  first  number  of  a  Gazetteer,  of  the 
Colonies  and  Colonial  Establishments  of 
Great  Britain,  will  be  published  in  January. 
To  be  completed  in  Iz  monthly  parts. 

Mr  Dawson  Turner  of  Yarmouth,  is  pre- 
naring  for  the  press,  his  Tour  Uirough 
Normandy,  illustrated  with  a  variety  of 
etchings ;  bv  Mrs  T.  and  his  daughters  who 
accompanied  him. 

Memoirs  of  the  Protector  Oliver  Crom- 
wcin,  and  his  sons  Richard  and  Henry, 
illustnted  by  original  letters,  and  other 
fiunily  napers ;  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  esq.  a 
descendant  of  the  family ;  ornamented  with 
portndts  from  original  pictures. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  through  part  of  the 
inowy  range  of  the  Himala  mountains ;  by 
J.  B.  Praser,  es^ ;  and  twenty  views  in  the 
Himala  mountams,  uniform  with  Daniers 
Oriental  Sceneiy,  and  Salts  Views  in  Abys- 
sinia ;  bv  the  same. 

Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East ; 
being  a  continuation  oi  Memoirs  relating  to 
European  and  Asbtic  Turkey,  &c. ;  by 
Robert  Walpole,  M.A.  This  volume  will 
contain,  among  other  papers,  observations 
made  by  the  bte  Mr  Browne  in  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire;  a  Biographical  Memoir 
of  him ;  also,  an  account  of  a  journey  from 
Suez  to  Mount  Sinai :  of  another,  through 
part  of  Peraa  to  the  ancient  Susa;  the 
Arabic  inscriptions  discovered  by  Belzoni 
in  the  Pyramid  of  Cephrenes;  travels  in 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  and  in  the 
iiJands  of  the  Archipelago ;  with  remarks 
on  the  natural  history,  antiquities,  manners, 
and  customs,  of  those  countries. 

The  first  Quarterly  Number  of  Mr  Na8h*8 
Views  in  the  d^of  Paris,  will  be  published 
in  February.  The  literary  department  to 
be  conducted  by  Mr  John  Scott,  author  of 
Travels  in  France  and  Italy. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the 
English  Methodists;  by  Robert  Southey, 
esq.  in  two  volumes  octavo,  illustrated  by 
portraits  of  Wesley  and  Whitefidd. 

Miss  Bumey's  Country  Neighbours; 
fonniDg  die  continuation  of  her  *'  Talcs  of 
Fancy.^' 

Plain  and  Practical  Sermons;  by  the 
Rev.  George  Hxighes. 

The  Annual  Bio^phy  and  Obituaiy, 
with  silhoutte  portraiu,  for  1S19,  is  in  the 
press,  oontainmg:  1.  Memoirs  of  diost 
cdebfUed  Men  who  have  died  within  the 


years  1818-19.  2.  Neglected  Biography, 
with  biographical  notices  and  anecdotes,  and 
original  letters.  3.  Analysis  of  recent  Bio- 
graphical Works.  4.  A  Biographical  List 
of  Persons  who  have  died  within  the  British 
dominions. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Confessions  of 
Rousseau ;  translated  from  the  French. 

An  Essay  on  Human  Motives;  by  the 
Rev.  John  Penrose. 

The  first  number  of  the  Second  Tour  of 
Br  Syntax ;  from  the  same  pen  and  pendl 
as  produced  the  First :  will  appear  on  the 
Ist.  of  January  next. 

Mr  Andrew  Horn  will  publish  in  Ja- 
nuary, a  work  on  the  insuffiaency  of  Nature 
and  Reason,  and  the  Necessity  of  Revela- 
tion, to  demonstrate  the  Existence  and  Per- 
fections of  the  Deity. 

A  reprint  of  the  two  supplementary  vo- 
lumes of  VUruviui  BriUmnicus  ;  by  Woolf 
and  Gaudon. 

In  the  press,  Christianity  no  cunninglv- 
devised  Fable ;  being  six  discoorses  on  tne 
evidences  of  Christianity ;  by  the  Rev.  H. 
C.  0*Donnoghue,  A.M. 

An  octavo  edition  of  M'Diarmid's  Uvea 
of  British  Statesmen. 

A  SynopslB  of  British  MoIIusca,  bdng  an 
arrangement  of  bivalve  and  univalve  shells, 
with  plates ;  by  Dr  W.  E.  Leach. 

The  last  number  of  Batty's  Italian 
Scenery,  will  appear  on  the  1st.  of  Februaiy 
next 

A  natural  arrangement  of  British  Plants, 
with  figures;  by  S.  F.  Gray.  In  2  vo- 
lumes.   8vo. 

A  new  edition  of  Fitzstephen*s  description 
of  London,  with  notes ;  by  Dr  P^gge. 

Le  Croix*8  Algebra ;  translated  Iram  the 
Frendi. 

An  Easy  and  Expeditious  Method  of 
Solving  the  Roots  of  aJl  Equations ;  by  Mr 
Holdred. 

Memoirs  of  John  Tobin,  author  of  the 
Honev-moon,  See  &c. ;  with  a  selection 
fiom  his  unpublished  manuscripts,  are  pre- 
paring by  Miss  Benger,  author  of  Mcmoua 
of  Mr  Hugh  Hamilton. 

Letters  on  Profane  History;  by  the 
author  of  Letters  on  Sacred  History. 

A  new  edition  of  Crantz's  History  of 
Greenland ;  with  additions,  notes,  &c. 

The  Age  of  Christian  Reason ;  being  a 
complete  refutation  of  Paine,  Volney,  &c. 

A  History  of  the  Crusades  for  the  Reco- 
very and  Possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  is 
announced  by  Charles  MiUs,  esq.  author  of 
'*  a  History  of  Mnhammedanism.*'  In 
2  vols.  Svo. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr  Chamber's  Arithmetic 

The  second  volume  of  Sir  William  Ouse- 
1^'s  Travels  in  the  East,  and  in  Persia, 
will  be  ready  soon  after  Christmas. 

A  volume  of  Sermons;  by  the  lata  Bev. 
Jamea  Stpngfleet 


WvHu  Pnpmritigfir  fitUkatkm, 


A  fliriliiii  Bloin^f  Mid  0dicv  Poem  {  win 
Don  E^ego  de  Montilk,  a  Spaniih  Tale. 
by  Bany  ComwalL 

DnmatieSoenetySeeoodEditioii;  by  the 


Chancleri  of  the  lifing  BritUi  NoTfJiitSt 
wUh  Spedmcoe  of  tfacir  Worki  ;  tOKctfacr 
Willi  a  aidad  aoooimt  of  Novell  pubtUhed 
ttMoymoiidy,  or  under  fictitioiM  namciL 

IneeOla;  by  the  Author  of  '*  Altham 
MdhiiWife^ 

leabd,  a  Nord  i  bv  Charke  Uoyd,  Au^ 
tfaor  of  **  Edmund  Ohvcr/'  and  Tianalator 
of'Alfieit.'' 

Rooiffihaiiy  a  Poem;  by  Perey  Byahe 
Shdiey. 

A  Litoaiy  MiaoeDany,  to  bo 


lallv,  oommenciDg  with  the  year  1820. 
Thb  Work  will  oomiit  of  a  Taiiety  of  new 
Artidei  in  proae  and  venot  by  iome  of  the 
beet  living  Antfaora ;  togpether  with  Eztxacta 
Iran  the  rtrenuooi  and  imaginative  Writen 
wlw  flouxiflhed  before  the  Commonwealtfa« 
and  who  ana  little  known  to  the  genenl 


Aa  thia  Work  will  have  no  relerence  to 
Politica  or  Polemia,  it  may  perfaap  a£5nd 
a  channel  for  the  oommunicattona  ot  litemry 
Gentlemen  who  are  unwilling  (0  have  their 
writdnga  aunounded  by  the  fover  and  bit* 
tMoeia  of  par^  dispute. 

An  octavo  volume  on  the  Topography 
and  Anticniitiea  of  Athena,  with  engmvinga; 
by  Mr  Leake. 

A  tranalationof  Piofeaaor  Bredow*8  Chro- 
nological TaUei,  in  rojFal  /bin. 

An  octavo  edition  of  Sharon  Tuiner*a 
Hiatoiy  of  the  Anglo-Saxona. 

A  Treatiae  on  Palay  and  Epilepay ;  by 
Dr  Cooke. 

Biblical  Cxitidama  on  the  Booka  of  the 
Old  Teatamcnt,  and  tzanalatiotta  of  Sacred 
Songa;  by  Samuel  Honley  L.L.D.  late 
BiaiMp  of  St  Aaapb. 

New  Pocket  Editiona  of  Cowper*8  Lettesi 
10  hia  Fxienda,  and  of  hia  Txanalation  of 
Homer. 

Dr  CaTpenter*8  Reply  to  Biahop  Magee» 
Parti. 

The  Monthly  Invealigator»  ortheBfforta 
of  Ddata,  Infidda,  Naturaliata,  Radicala, 
and  Sodnianat  to  enlig^iten  and  impaove 
mankind,  devdoped  an2  appreciated. 

A  Diatertation  on  the  Form  and  Pacea  of 
the  Hone ;  by  Mr  Richard  Lawrence. 

The  adventurea  and  providentid  ddiver- 
cnce  of  Tbomaa  Euataoe  of  Chinner,  Oxon, 
who  waa  ahipwrecked  off  the  coaat  of  Ame* 
rica. 

The  aubatanee  of  the  Speechea  of  Sir 
Jamea  M*Int)odi,  reapecting  Crimind  Law. 

The  Paactioe  of  Elocution ;  by  Mr  Smart; 

Domeatic  Soenea;  anovd»  in  3  volumea. 

The  Botanicd  Cultivator;  a  general 
work  on  the  cultivation  of  hot-houae,  green- 
houae^  and  hardy  planta;  by  Mr  Robert 
Sweet. 

ReveUtion  defended  I  by  the  Rev.  John 
Kiu«hL 


The  tmh  Kwndwr  of  tho  New  Vofagea 
and  Travda,  wiU  contain  Fkior'a  Voyage 
ftom  Calcutta  to  Java  and  the  Spiee  Mhi& 

Hie  Hiatoiy  and  Antiqnitica  of  Kcnamg- 
ton;  by  Thonaa  Paalkner. 

~  for  jpnUiartion,  by 

Farodiid  O" 


compiled  fion  tiie  \ 
Wood,  Tindall,  &C. 

Mr  Oiky*a  Jonmd  of  an  ] 
Teiia  Attilraliay  with  platea,  w&l  aoon  ap» 
pear. 

The  oeoood  voknneof  the  TanaactioDaof 
the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  iUnatcaled 
with  engiavinge. 

A  aeoond  volnme  of  Sermooi;  by  Mr 
Faber. 

On  the  let  of  Januair  nest  wHl  be  pub- 
lidied.  No  L  of  two  weekly  literary  Papas, 
to  be  continued  in  numben  and  porta.  The 
one  atamped  for  foidgn  and  oountiycir* 
cuhOion,  to  be  called  the  New  Literary  Ga- 
zette.  The  other  not  atamped,  for  town 
aale,  to  be  eaDed  the  London  Literary  Ga- 
zette, to  be  edited  by  J.  Polidori,  Eaa.  M.  D. 
F.  B.  &,  and  Dr  Pittman  of  Ozftm,  aaiat- 
ed  in  the  foreign  dqairtmcnt  by  Dr  Fnuik 
of  Vienna,  &c 

The  Naturd  Hiatory  of  Britiih  <fettdni. 
peda,  with  figurea,  Ptot  L,  by  E.  Donovan, 
P.  L.  S.  W.  S.  author  of  the  Naturd  Hia- 
toriea  of  Britiah  Birda,  Fishea,  Inaecta, 
ShcUa,  Ac.  To  be  competed  hi  thne  vo> 
lumea,  royd  octavo. 

On  the  lat  of  January  wiH  be  pnbfidied. 
No  L  of  Mr  PlooB  Vmi  Amalda  New 
Work,  with  ita  oontinuationf  coiiiialiiy  of 
100  imitationa  or  foc-aimHea  of  drawnigi 
by  the  firrt  Dutch  maatan ;  with  hiatoncd 
and  deacrintive  aooounta,  by  C.  Jod,  large 
folio.  To  be  complrtad  in  twenty  numbers 

Memdrea  pour  aervir  a  L'Hiatoire  de  la 
Vie  Piivee,  du  Retour,  et  dn  R^gna  de 
Napoleon  en  1815.  Pte  M.  Fkury  do 
(Hiaboulon,  Ez-Skr^taire  de  FEnipcsear 
Napdeon  et  de  aon  Cabinet,  Mdtie  dee 
Reqnetea,  an  Counadl  d*Etat,  Baron,  Offi- 
der  de  la  Legion  d*Honneur,  CbevaBer  do 
rChdre  de  lalUunion.  2tom.   Svo. 

A  tiandation  of  thia  very  intenatiqg 
Wodc  will  appear  at  the  aame  time. 

Anaatadua,  or  Memoin  of  a  Greek,  wnu 
ten  at  the  doae  of  the  Rlghtemtfa  oentny. 
3  vola.  or.  Svo. 

Life  and  Adventuiea  of  Antar,  a  cde- 
brated  Bedowen  Chief,  Warrior,  and  Poet, 
who  flouriabed  a  fow  veara  prior  to  the 
Mahommedan  iSra.  Now  font  tnndated 
ftom  the  oiigind  Arabic;  by  Terrace  Ha- 
milton, Eaq.  Orientd  Secr^aiy  to  the  Bri- 
tish Embaaay  at  Conatantinopla  A  new 
Edition,  in  4  vda.  cr.  Svo. 

The  Lifo  of  Fendon,  with  odicr  Biogra- 
phicd  and  Hiatoncd  Tiacta;  by  Chatlea 
Butler,  Biq.  Svo. 

The  Worka  of  the  Bt^  Hon.  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  now  firat  cdlected  and  edited  by 
llioniaa  Mooie,  Eaq.    4  vob.  Svo. 

The  Hiitoiy  of  F^urga;  mntdning  an 


Aeoottot  of  the  Vicuritadet  of  tbM  part  of 
Greece  during  the  French  Revdadon; 
eupported  hy  authentic  documents.  Tran- 
slated from  the  Italian  MS.  of  Hugo  Poo. 
colo.    8vo. 

Memoir  of  the  Early  Campaigns  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  Portu^  and 
Spain ;  by  on  Officer  employed  in  bis  Axmy* 
8vo. 

NarrotiYe  of  the  late  Political  and  Mi- 
litary ETents  in  British  India,  under  the 
AJministrationof  the  Marquis  of  Hastings; 
by  Heniy  Prinoep,  Eat^  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Compaoy*s  cavil  service,  Bengal— 
With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Views.    4lOw 

A  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  His- 
torical Description  of  Hindostan,  and 
the  adjacent  country,  composed  from  the 
moat  authentic  and  printed  documents,  and 
iiom  the  manuscript  records  deposited  at 
the  Board  of  Control ;  consisting  of  the 
offidal  lepostSy  and  public  corre^wndcnce  of 
nearly  all  the  most  eminent  dvil  servants, 
at  the  three  nrssidencies ;  and  also  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  militaiy  and  me» 
dical  otiBcers;  by  W.-dter  Hamilton,  £s^ 
With  maps.    Svolsito. 

Travels  in  Nubia,  and  in  the  Interior  of 
North  Eastern  Africa.  Performed  in  the 
Months  of  February  and  March  1813 ;  bj 
J.  L.  Bnrckhardt  To  which  are  prefixed, 
a  iife  of  the  Author,  and  a  portrait.  4ta 

Journal  of  an  Expedition  .over  part  of  the 
hitherto  Terra  Incognita  of  Australasia,  per- 
fonned  bv  command  of  the  British  Goven* 
mcni  of  die  Territory  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  year  1817 ;  by  John  Oxley,  Esq. 
Surviyor-General  of  the  Territory,  and  Lieu« 
tenant  of  the  Royal  Navy.  With  an  en- 
tirely new  map,  aiid  other  plates.    4tpb 

Travels  in  1816  and  1817,  throngh  Nu<. 
bio*  Palestine,  and  Syria,  in  a  Series  of  Pa* 
miliar  Letters  to  his  Relations,  written 
OQ  the  spot;  by  Captain  Mangles,  R.N. 
2  vols8va 

Txaveb  on  the  Contment,  for  the  use  of 
Tmve&ers,  in  one  handsome  and  closely 
printed  volume,  Svo. 

Sketches  of  a  Tour  through  Italy,  in  the 
year  181 7.    4  vols  foolsc.  Svo. 

The  Dianr  of  an  Invalid  in  pursuit  of 
Health  $  bcmg  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Portugal,  Itsly,  Switssrland,  and  France, 
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in  the  yeaie  1817,  1818,  1819 ;  by  Henry 
Matthews,  A.M.  Fellow  of  King*s  College, 
Cambridge.    Svo. 

Trivial  Poems  and  Triolets,  written  in 
obedience  to  Mrs  Tomldn*s  conunands ;  by 
Patrick  Carey,  20th  August  1651.  4to«  A 
very  f^w  copies  are  printed. 

The  works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lpid  By- 
ron, containing  Beppo  and  Maaeppo,  vol  8. 
foolsc  Svo. 

A  New  Series  of  Plates  to  illustimte  Lord 
Byron*8  Works;  engraved  by  Charles  Heath, 
from  drawings  by  R.  Westell,  R.A.  in  4ta. 
8vo.  and  foolsc.  Svo. 

Delineations  of  Pompeii,  Part  II. ;  con- 
taining 26  plates,  engraved  by  W.  B. 
Cooke,  from  drawings  by  Major  Cockbum, 
of  picturesque  views  of  those  celebrated 
Roman  remains  in  their  actual  existing 
state,  paintings,  bas-relieft  of  the  combats 
of  the  gladiators,  hehnets,  articles  of  dre^ 
and  the  toilet,  implements  of  agriculture* 
kitdien  utensils,  axid  vignettes  of  fraomenty 
found  at  Pompeii ;  wiSi  plans  of  toe  citf 
and  western  suburb  or  street  of  tombs; 
printed  uniform  in  size  with  Stuart^s 
Athens,  in  imperial  folio.    i^4,  4«. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  Egypt,  aa4 
the  Holy  Land ;  with  Excorsioos  to  tb^ 
river  Jonian,  and  along  the  banks  of  thii 
Red  Sea  to  Mount  Sinai ;  by  William  Tur* 
ner.  Foreign  Office.    3  vols  Svo. 

Voyage  of  a  Discovery  to  Corea  and  Loo 
Choo ;  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Royal  Navy. 
F.R.S. ;  a  new  edition,  in  one  voL  small 
Svo.  with  4  plates  and  a  general  chart  7s. 
Matthi0*s  Greek  Grammar,  abridged  bf 
the  author,  for  the  use  of  schools ;  to  be 
edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Blomfield.  12ipow 
History  of  the  several  Italian  Schools  of 
Painting,  with  Observations  on  the  prcyant 
state  of  the  art;  by  J.  T.  James,  M.A. 
author  of  Traveb  in  Germany.    Sro, 

On  the  A4ministfation  of  Criminal  Jus* 
tioe  in  England,  and  on  the  Spirit  of  the 
British  Constitution ;  by  M.  Cottu,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris,' 
Svo. 

The  Centwy  of  Inventions  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester,  from  the  original  MS. ; 
with  historical  and  exj^atory  Notes,  and 
a  BiogrqihicalMemou  and  an  original  pof* 
trait.   Svo. 


EDINBURGH. 


GuTLT  ;  or  the  Anniversary ;  a  trasedy, 
traoahited  firom  the  German  of  Ad(£>hus 
MUlner,  by  R.  P.  Gillies,  Esq.  will  speedUy 
be  published  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  the 
New  Gkaxax  Drama. 

For  an  account  of  this  interesting  Tra- 
gedy, we  refer  our  readers  to  our  last 
Nmnber.    No.  II.  will  contain  The  An- 

CE8TXEBS. 

The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of 
Large  Towns;  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 
Minister  of  St  John*k  Church,  Ghugow, 

Vol,  VI. 


No  IL  win  be  published  on  the  ftst  of  Jo. 
nuary. 

The  Fast  Book  bv  the  Master  of  Eduu 
burgh ;  containing  me  Lothian  Shepherds, 
a  pastoral,  and  other  origmal  pieces,  chiefly 
Scottish. 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Public  In- 
stitutions of  Glasgow,  in  one  volume  octavo. , 

The  Thoughts  of  One  that  Wandereth« 
a  Poem,  in  four  Books  or  Reveries,  on  th^ 
World,  Kings,  Prostitutk>n,  and  Deatn ;  by 
William  Andrew  Mitchell.    Post  bro.  0% 
8X 
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AXTIQUITIES. 

Mr  Britton  haa  just  finished.  Put  I, 
forming  m  half  voluine  of  a  Supplement,  or 
VoL  V.  to  his  *«  ArcMtecturta  AniiquUia 
tf  Great  Britain,**  This  portion  consists 
of  41  Engrarings,  representing  a  variety  of 
examples  of  the  eircolar  style  of  Ecde- 
aiastical  Architecture  in  England;  indud- 
ing  some  specimens  of  Roman,  Saxon, 
and  Norman.  These  are  displayed  in 
plans,  derations,  sections,  and  views,  and 
are  edculated  to  exhibit  the  progressive 
dianges  or  styles  in  the  Architecture 
of  this  country.  The  work  is  intended 
to  be  completed  in  80  plates,  with  ap- 
intmriate  letter  press,  which  will  comprise 
«n  historical,  descriptive,  and  critical  essay 
on  the  rise,  progress,  and  characteristics  ci 
the  ecdesiastical  edifices  and  styles  of  ar- 
diitecture  in  England.  The  work  is  to  be 
comiiAeted  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Tne  same  author  has  also,  completed  his 
•<  Hittory  and  AntiquUiet  of  the  Metrcpcu 
nUeal  Church  o/  York,  iUustrated  with  34 
engravings  of  views,  elevations,  plans,  and 
detetis  of  the  architecture  of  that  edifice ; 
with  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  the  Arch- 
bishops.*^ 

He  has  also  produced  two  out  of  diree 
numbers  of  **  the  HUtory  and  Ubutratkna 
tfLkhJIOd  Cathedral.** 

Picturesque  Views  of  the  odebrated  An- 
tiquities of  Pola,  in  Istria,  by  Thomas  Al- 
lason,  Architect,  royal  fol.  No  I.    £3, 158. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  West- 
minster Abbey ;  by  J.  P.  Neale,  royal  4to. 
Put  VIII.  16i. 

AltCRITECTUAE. 

Description  of  the  Gaol  of  Bury  St  Ed- 
monds ;  by  John  Canidge,  4to.  14s. 

riKE  AHT8. 

Aekerman*s  Historical  and  Characteristic 
Tour  of  the  Rhine,  from  Mayenoe  to  Co- 
logne, Part  III.    14a. 

TheCabinetof  Arts,  NoXI.    Ss. 

A8TBOKOMY. 

Time's  Tdescope  for  1820$  or,  Astro- 
nomical Occurrences  in  every  month ;  re- 
marks on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Celestial 
Bodies,  Guide  to  the  Almanack,  &c  &c  9s. 

Eventi^  Amusements  for  1820 ;  by  W. 
Ftend.    Ss. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Sjstems  which 
have  been  advanced  (or  explaming  the  Plan- 
etary Motions ;  by  James  Bumey,  Esq. 
R.  N.  F.  R.  S.    2s.  6d. 

BIOOaAPHT. 

Sketch  of  the  life,  character,  and  writings 
of  Mad.  de  Stad;  by  Mad.  Necker  te 
Sonssure,  8vo.    12s. 

The  life  of  William  Lord  Russell ;  by 
Loid  John  Russell,  2  vds  8vo.  Second 
edition.    £1,  Is. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  3s. 

BOTANT. 

Fkxa  Grsca  SibthorpiaoA,  Fasdculus  V. 


COKMEKCE.- 

The  CydopsBdia  of  Commeroe  s  by  & 
Clarke  and  John  Williams,  Esq.  4to.  £tt 
lOs. 

A  General  Commercial  Dictionary,  by 
Tliomas  Mortimer.  Corrected  to  August 
1819,  by  William  Dickinson,  Esq.  8f0u 
£1, 10s. 

Sound  Mind,  or  Contributions  to  tiie 
Naturd  History  and  Physidogy  of  the  Ho- 
man  Intdleet ;  by  J.  Haslam,  8fO.  Ts. 

DRAMA. 

A  Short  Rdgn  and  a  Merry  One;  by 
John  PooL   2s. 

Dramas  for  Juvenile  Persons ;  by  H. 
Howard.    4s.  fid. 

An  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Chancier  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff;  by  Maurice  Moegann, 
Esq.  cr.  Svo.    8s.  fid. 

EDUCATtOX. 

Numericd  Games,  consisting  of  Practicd 
Exercises  in  Arithmetic ;  1^  Tbonott  HaBiF- 
day.  £l,  or  in  a  box  £l,  is. 

Tables  for  Children,  on  the  most  Familiar 
and  Pleasing  Subjects ;  by  Janllret,  audior 
of  •«  A  Father's  First  Lessons,**  **  Rolan- 
do's Travels,'*  &c  widi  plates,  Ss.  <M. 

Jdinston's  Moveable  Characters,  with 
hats,  caps,  and  wigs.    4s. 

Orthographicd  Exercises;  by  Alderaon. 
18ma    Is. 

Theory  of  Education ;  by  Smart  Svo.  7s. 

The  InteUectud  Patrimonv,  or  a  Padier*s 
Instnictbn ;  by  James  Gilchrist.   8vn.    ^ 

OEOLOOT. 

A  Criticd  Examination  of  the  Pfast 
Prindples  of  Geology,  in  a  series  of  Fasays ; 
by  G.  B.  Greenoogh,  President  of  the  Geo- 
kgicd  Sodetv.    Svo.    9s. 

King  Cod^s  Levee,  or  Geok^glcal  Eti- 
quette.   Third  Edition.    4s. 

HISTOSr. 

The  Wandering  Jew;  or,  the  T^tvds 
and  Observations  of  Hareach  the  Prolong- 
ed; being  an  authentic  account  of  die  man- 
nets  and  customs  of  the  most  distingniBiied 
nations.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
ings  and  maps,  now  first  collected 
ranged ;  by  the  Rev.  T.  Clark.    Ss. 

The  History  of  Brazil;  by  Robert  Sonthey. 
4(0.  voL  in.  £3,  3s. 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Scandd,  Ubd, 
ScanddUm  Magnatum,  and  False  Rumouis; 
by  Thomas  Starkie,  Esq.  of  Uncolns  Iim, 
Barrister  at  Law.,  8vo.  lis. 

A  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Misdemean- 
ours ;  by  W.  O.  Russell,  Esq.  of  Linoolns 
Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  2  vob  royal  Sso. 
£3,  3s. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Poor  Laws.  ISmo. 
14a. 

Cases  determined  at  Nid  Prius  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,'  from  SOth  to  35th 
George  III.  inclusive ;  by  Thomas  Peaks, 
Esq.  Sd  edition.  Royd  Svo*  ISi. 
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An  Inquiry  into  tbe  Law,  idattre  to 
Pnblic  Atsemblieg  of  the  people;  by  Sir 
C.  B.  Canington,  F.IL&A.  St. 

The  FkMCioe  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  in  Peiwnal  Acttoosand  Ejectments  ; 
by  J.  F.  Aichbald,  Esq.  of  Lincohis  Inn, 
Barrister  at  Uw.  8  yds  12mo.  £1,  la. 

The  Parson's  Counsellor  and  Lav  of 
Tithess  by  Sir  Simon  Dease.  Royal  Svo.  7th 
edition,  with  great  additions;  by  Cbarb. 
Bltis,  Esq.  of  Linoobs.  Inn»  Banister  ^i 
Law. 

MATHEMATICS. 

^  A  Tkcatise  on  the  Vsluation  of  Annui- 
ties and  Assurances  on  Lives  and  Survivor- 
ships, and  on  constructing  Tables ;  by  Jo- 
shua Milne,  actuary  to  the  Sun  Life  As- 
surance Society.  2  vols  8vo.  £l,  10. 

The  Gentleman's  Mathematical  Compa- 
nion for  tbe  year  1820.  ISmo.  Ss.  6d. 

Leyboum's  Mathematical  Repository,  No 

MEBICIKE. 

Essays  on  Phrenology,  or  an  Inquiry  in- 
to the  Principles  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim ;  by  G.  Combe,  8vo.  12s. 

Obsorvations  on  the  Diseases  and  Malfor- 
mation of  the  Head ;  by  William  Wadd, 
Esq.  F.L.&   10s.  6d. 

A  General  Index  to  the  London  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal ;  oomprisiDg  an  ana- 
lytical table  of  the  oontents  of  the  first  forty 
in»liunes  of  that  work.  8vo.  ^1,  Is. 

Elements  of  Physiology ;  by  A.  Riche- 
land,  8d  edition.  8vo.  128. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Radicsl  Cure  of  Her- 
ma,  or  Rupture,  by  intentional  means ;  by 
William  Dnfour.  is. 

A  oomnlete  System  of  Domestic  Medi- 
cine,  for  tne  use  of  families ;  by  J.  Ingle. 
ISmo.  4s.  6d. 

Letters  on  Coughs,  Consumption,  Asth- 
ma, iu*  3s. 

Commentaries  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren ;  by  Dr  J.  Clarke.  Royal  8va  lOs.  6d. 

Obeervatkins  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of 
Dropsies ;  by  Dr  John  BlackalL    10s.  6d. 

MINERALOGY. 

An  Introduction  to  Mineralogy,  wiUi  153 
Figures  of  Minerals ;  by  Robot  BakeweU. 
8vo.  iCl,  Is. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No  XLITI.  0s. 

Bl  Observador  en  Londres.  No  III.  Ss. 

The  Pamphleteer,  No  XXIX.   68.  6d. 

The  Appeal  of  Lieut^nant-Colenel  C.  B. 
Buer,  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  sgainst 
the  oonduct  of  Sir  S.  Smith.  10s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Pointing  of  Naval  Ord- 
naaoe ;  by  Sir  W.  Congreve.  5s. 

l^essons  of  Thrift,  publislied  for  General 
Benefit ;  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Sawe^dlClttb.  Royal  Svo.  Coloured  plates. 
£U  Is. 

Tbe  New  Views  of  Mr  Owen  imjMrtially 
esmnined ;  by  H.  G.  Macnab,  MtD.  Svo. 
7a. 

Lojral  Sfiusions,  written  during  the  last 
twelve  ysars;  by  a  Naval  Oflker.  6s. 


The  Britirii  Melodist,  or  Natkmal  Soog 
Book.  4s.  fid.  ^ 

An  Inquiry  into  the  oonduct  of  Mr  Ser- 
jeant Praed,  as  chairman  of  the  Audit 
Board.  3s. 

Franklin*s  Memoirs,  vols  5  and  6.  8vo. 
28s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  to  render  the  Art  of 
Brewing  more  Easy,  && ;  by  C.  N.  Hay- 
man  ;  with  an  engraving.  12mo.  4s.  6d, 

The  British  Imperial  Calendar  for  1820; 
by  John  Debrett  6s.  with  the  Companion 
and  Index.  8s. 

Ackermann^s  new  Books  of  Faihionable 
Carriage!.  £U  Is. 

Remarks,  Critical  and  Moral,  on  the  Ta- 
lents of  Lord  Byron,  and  the  tendency  of 
Don  Juan;  by  the  author  of  Hypocrisy. 

MUSIC. 

A  brief  Account  of  what  was  actually 
done  at  the  Second  Examination  of  Mr 
£ager*s  Pupils,  educated  on  Mr  Logier's 
System ;  by  J.  Eager.  Is.  6d. 

The  Qusrterly  Musical  Magazine  and 
Review,  Part  V.  5s. 

KATURAL  HISTORY. 

Report  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  New 
En^aod,  reUtive  to  a  ^laige  Marine  Ani- 
mal, or  Sea-Seipent,  200  feet  long,  seen 
near  Cape  Anne,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
American  seas,  with  a  plate.  4is. 

NOVELS. 

Anastasius;  or  Memoiis  of  a  Greek, 
written  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.   3  vols  crown  Svo.  jCI  :  11 ;  6. 

The  Highland  Castle  and  the  Lowbmd 
Cottage;  by  Rosalia  St  Clair.  4  vols  12m0b 
228. 

Stories  for  the  middle  rank  of  Society, 
and  Tales  for  the  Common  People;  by 
Hannah  More.  2  vols.  New  edition.  14s. 

POETRY. 

Poems,  by  Joshua  RusselL   fig. 

Lorenzo,  or  the  Tale  of  Redemptioii. 
4e.6d. 

Ahnagio,  a  Poem,  in  five  cantos.  Svo. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Geoxgsda ;  by  Frandsoo  Paula  Me- 
dina.   Royal  SvOb  8s.''6d. 

The  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax  through  London, 
or  the  Pleasures  and  miseries  of  the  Metro- 
polis. Svo.   XL 

POLITICS. 

Comments  on  some  recent  Political  Dis- 
oissioDs,  with  an  exposure  of  the  fallacy  of 
the  Sinking  Fund ;  by  A.  H.  Chambers. 
2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  present  State  of  Af- 
fiuTB,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs. 

A  concise  and  impartial  Essay  on  the 
British  Constitution;  by  J.  D.  Burridge, 
Solicitor.    5s.  6d. 

A  Second  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, on  the  Bank  Reporte,  by  Thomas 
Atwood,  Esq.    3s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Poor ;  by  R.  A.  Slaney.    2s. 

The  British  Constifntion  analysed ;  by  a 
Doctor  of  Laws.    2  vols.    12ma    16s. 
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atuB  Method  of  tmocmig  Incoine  wntxD^ 
fWnn  Personal  Property,  amiable  fbr  re- 
ducing the  Poor  Rates,  &c    Is.  6d. 
'  tfit  Political  House  that  Jack  Built    Is. 

The  Loyalist's  House  that  Jack  Built.  It. 

Origin  of  Dr  Sbp*s  name.    It. 

A  Letter  on  the  Poor  Laws;  by  R.  Blake- 
more,  Stq. 

Letters  to  Lord  Castlerea^,  coooenung  a 
Royal  Promise. 

A  Letter  ta  Lord  Russel  6n  Parliamen- 
tiiy  Reform.    2s.  6d. 

Proposed  Arrangement  for  the  Distressed 
Working  Classes  ;  by  kobert  Owen.  Ss.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  present  difficulties  and  discontents  of 
the  British  Empire.    2s.  6d. 

A  Second  Letter  to  the  Prince  R^ent ; 
by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Berguer.    2s.  6d. 

A  Triflmg  Mistake  m  Loid  Erskme*s  re- 
cent Pre&ce,  nodced  and  corrected ;  by  the 
Author  of  the  Defence  of  the  People. 
2s.  6d. 

Elements  of  a  Plan  for  the  Liquidation  of 
the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
by  Richard  Heathfield.    2s. 

The  Beauties  of  Cobbett.    6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Gentlemen  of  England, 
upon  the  present  Critical  conjuncture  of 
Afflurs.    2s. 

An  Appeal  from  the  Judgments  of  Great 
Britain,  respecting  Uie  United  States  of 
America,  Part  L ;  by  Robert  Walsh,  Jun. 
Esq.     18s. 

A  Letter  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  relatiTe 
to  the  hue  York  Meeting ;  by  a  Member  of 
no  Party.    2s.  6d. 

THEOLOOT. 

Sermons ;  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bradley ;  third 
edition.     iOs.  6d. 

A  Century  of  Cliristian  Prayers  on  Puth, 
Hope,  and  Charity.    8vo.     Ss. 

permons  on  various  Subjects;    by  die 

late  Rev.  M.  West    2  vols.  Svo:    £l.  Is. 

.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Great  St  Mary*8 

Church,  Cambridge ;  by  the  Rev.  T.  Cal- 

vert     Is.  6d. 

Part  V.  pf  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
with  notes,  &c. ;  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Mant    4to.    4«. 

Chronological  History  of  Jesus  Chrift. 

TheChristUn.    No.  lU.    2d. 

The  ChrLstiao  Champion.    No.  I.    id. 

Popular  Tracts  on  Infidelity.     No.  I. 

Christian  Essays;   by  the   Rev.  S.  C. 
Wilkes.    2  vols.    8vo.    lie. 
^  The  Truth  and  Excellence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  in  three  Sermons;  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Mant     dd. 

A  Reply  to  Apeleuthenes ;  by  John  Bent- 
ley.   8vo.    7d. 

Passing  Events,  correspondent  with  An- 
cient Prophecies,  a  Sermon ;  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  Nance.    Is.  6d. 

The  Religion  of  Mankind ;  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Bumside,  A.  M.  2  vols.  8vo. 
^•l,8s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  St  David's, 
occasioned  by  his  LoTd8hip*s  misconceptions 
1 


and 
A. 


1  tnisiepiescntatURM ;  by 
M.  tV  R.  and  A.  S.    9t. 
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TOPOGRAFBr. 

The  Hittoiy  of  the  County  (if  Cambridge ; 
of  Andent  and  Modem  Cambridge,  inlh 
the  Ci^  of  Ely ;  by  Edmund  Carters  Re. 
printed  from  the  rave  edition  of  1753*  by 
W.  Upcott  of  the  London  Inttitnlioii.  100 
copiet  on  imall,  and  40  on  large  paper. 
8va    £i,ete. 

A  Statiftieal,  Gommercial,  nd  PdKtietl 
Description  of  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Mar- 
garita, and  Tobago ;  containfaig  Anecdotes 
and  Observations,  illuttratite  of  the  ntit 
and  present  state  of  tlioee  Coniitriet ;  mm 
the  French  of  M.  Lavaytse,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Index,  by  ^  Editor.  8va 
15t. 

The  History  and  Andquitiet  of  York 
Cathedral,  with  35  Plates ;  by  John  Brew 
ton,  P.  S.  A.   4to.   £3,  Ida. 

Views  of  the  Seats  of  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  in  the' United  Kingdom;  by  J. 
P.NeaU.    KO.XX.    it. 

The  Picture  of  England ;  or  Rktoricsl 
and  Descriptive  delineations  of  the  most 
curious  Works  of  Nature  and  Ait,  in  each 
County,  with  252  Engravings ;  by  J.  N. 
Brewer.    2  vols.    12mo.    Xi,  4a. 

A  Topographical  and  Hittnrical  Detcrip- 
tion  of  the  County  of  Sotnemct;  by  Mr 
Nightingale.     8vo.    12t. 

The  History  and  Topography  of  the 
Parish  of  Sheffield,  in  the  County  of  York ; 
by  Joseph  Hunter.    £4,  4«. 

Topographicsl  and  HiMorical  Account  of 
Norwich.     12mo. 

Historical  and  Topogtaphica!  DetoiptioB 
of  Warwickshire;  by  T.  Smith.    5t.  Od. 

A  Compendious  Aooount  of  tha  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    2s.  6d. 

Walks  through  Batfa»  wftfi  tl  Views; 
by  P.  Egan.     12s. 

An  Accurate  Description  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  its  dependendet,  by  Ciqpt 
Ben  Stout    6s. 

America  and  the  British  Colonies;  by 
Wm.  Kingdom,  Jun.    Svo.    IOs.  6d. 

Description  of  the  Gaol  of  Bury  St  Ed- 
monds ;  by  T.  Orridge.    4to.     l4«. 

The  Ambulator ;  or  Tour  of  twen^-five 
miles  round  London,  with  Viewi.  12th 
edition.     12s. 

Notes  on  Africa ;  particularly  thooe  parts 
between  Cape  Verde  and  Uie  Raver  Congo, 
with  an  Appendix  on  the  Cape  of  GoiMl 
Hope;  by  G.  A.  Robertson,  Eaq.  Sta 
15s. 

An   Engraved  Table,  diewmg  the  dis- 
tances between  the  different  PoMing  laof 
in  Sussex ;  by  Crauter  and  Sons.    4a. 
VorAOES  AND  Travels. 

France  as  it  is;  Not  Lady  Moigan^ 
France;  by  William  Playfair.  2  vols.  Svo. 

A  Second  Journey  through  .Persia  to 
Constantinople  in  the  Years  1810  and 
181 6 ;  by  James  Morier,  Esq.  Royal  ito. 
£3, 13s.  6d. 


•  All  Abridgenent  of ^ 

Voytges  and  Ttavelt  In  Snnmei  br  die 
JUt.  T.  Clurk.    8i. 

Letters  flmn  Palesdliet  deKritodfe  of  A 
Toitf  through  Galilee  and  Judea^    with 


Mimihfy  LUt  rfXew  PMeatumi.  S4f 

most  Pbpidtt  edme  Aeooimt  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  tbo 
MMBt  Stale  of  Jenualem,  with  Plates;  hy 
T.  R.  JoUffe,  A.  M. 

Journal  of  Now  Voyaget  aod  Tiatilc. 
No.  IX.   9fc 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Sin  and  Danger  of  being  Loren  of 
Pleanire  more  than  LoTon  of  God ;  by  the 
Rer*  Andrew  Thomson*  A  M.  Minister  of 
3t  Geoipe*8  Chuich»  Bdinbuigh.  the  se- 
cond edition.  ISmo.  ia. 
.  Postcripc  to  the  third  edition  of  Peter'k 
Letters.  Sto.  Is. 

Ivanhoe,  a  Romance ;  by  the  author  of 
WaTedy,  &c.  3  toIs  post  octavo.  £l,  lOs. 
The  Visiooary»  No  1,  2,  and  3,  with  a 
pre&oe.  Itmo. 

.  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Charity  t  eaN 
needy  addressed  to  Associations  for  tcliof  of 
the  distrceeed  throughout  the  country.  4d. 
Thoughts  on  a  Parliamentary  Reform^  A 
new  editMm.    Id. 

An  Introduction  to  Algebra,  in  which  the 
fundamental  rules  are  dearly  demonstrated, 
and  the  wiiole  rendered  easy  to  erery  capa- 
city ;  with  an  Appendix,  eonuining  the  se- 
lecdona  of  100  Algebraical  Questions «  by 
Robert  Sharp,  Tesdier  of  Mathematics, 
Bdinburgh.    ISmo^  3s.  6d.  bound. 

Bdinbuigh  Instnidor,  No  CXIIL  for 
December  1819. 
Edinburgh  Monthly  Review,  No  XIII. 
Letters  to  a  Friend,  containing  Strictures 
00  a  tvceot  publicatioii  upon  Primittre 
Chriiiiamty;  by  Mr  John  Walker,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Dublin  College;  by  J.A«  HaU 
dane.    12mo.    Is.  6d. 

A  System  of  Mmendcjgy,  m  which  Mi- 
nerals are  arranged  aocormng  to  the  Natu- 
ral History  mettiod ;  by  Robert  Jameson, 
Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Lec- 
turer on  Mineralogy,  and  keeper  of  die 
Museum  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Third  edition,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. 3  vok.  8vo,  with  engravings.  £?, 
16s.  bds. 

Abridgement  of  Roman  Antiquities,  pro- 
per names,  and  Geography ;  to  which  are 
added,  a  few  grsmmatical  observations  for 
the  use  of  schools;  by  Robert  Munddl, 
A.M.  ISma  3s.  6d.  bound. 

Report  on  the  Statements  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  and  Mr  A.  Bruce,  respecting  the 
afikirs  of  the  dty  of  Edinburgh ;  wim  an 
Appendix,  containing  abstracts  of  the  dty*s 
Income  and  Expenditure,  for  twelve  years 
preceding  Martinmas  1818,  and  other  State- 
menu  ;  by  John  Greig,  Accomitant,  Bur- 
gess and  Guild  Brother  of  the  d^.  2s.  (id. 

Elocutionaiy  Exercises ;  by  P.  M.  Dar- 
lii^.     12mo,  bound  3s. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  GuQdry 
of  the  City  of  Edinburgh.   6d. 

A  Compendium  of  Anatomy,  human  and 
comparative.  Intended  prindpally  for  the 


use  of  Students ;  Seventh  EditioD,  enlarged 
and  unmoved ;  by  A.  Fyfe,  M.  D.  4  vols 
Svo.    £2,  2s. 

Observations  upon  some  of  the  Charae« 
teristic  Doctrines  of  the  Gospd,  a  Charge 
delivered  hi  June  1819  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Episcopal  Communion  of  Brediin ;  by  the 
Ri^t  Reverend  George  Gkig,  L.L.D.,  dee. 
their  Bishop.    2s. 

A  Short  Account  of  the  Commencement* 
Progress,  and  Present  SUite  of  tiie  Buildings 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 
Edinburgh.    Svob  Stitched. 

Chronological  List  of  the  Royal  Company 
of  Scottish  Archers.    8vOb   Stitched. 

A  Treatise  on  Aneurism,  with  numerous 
Additions,  and  a  Memoir  on  the  Ligaturo 
of  the  piindpal  Arteries  of  the  Extremities  ; 
by  Antonio  Scarpa.  Translated  from  the 
Italian,  with  AdaiiioMd'^ases,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix ;  bv  J.  H.  Wishart,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    8va     ISs. 

The  Collectanea  GrMa  M^jora,  Vol  IIL 
in  two  Paru ;  by  Professor  Dunbar.    1^ 

The  Farmer^  Maoazme,  No  30.    3s. 

Discourses  and  Essays  on  Subjects  of 
Public  Interest;  by  Stevenson  MacgiO, 
D.  D.  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univer- 
Bty  of  GUsgow.    12mo.    6s.  6d. 

Denholm*s  Synopsis  of  Geography,  Con- 
taining tlie  Elementary  Prindples  of  that 
Sdence,  and  a  concise  Description  of  the 
Dividons  of  the  Earth.  A  new  Edition, 
with  oondderable  Additions  and  Improve- 
nents;  by  Alexander  Watt,  of  the  Glaa. 
gow  Academy.    6s.    half  bound,  calC 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon,  ^ 
Lord  Castlereagh,  &c  upon  the  Alarming 
State  of  the  Country ;  shewiiig  the  cause  of 
the  present  Distress,  and  pointing  out  the 
onl^  remedy  for  relieving  the  People  from 
their  embanassments,  and  of  promoting  in« 
temal  peace  and  unanimity  throughout  the 
British  Empire ;  by  Verax.    6d. 

Notes  on  the  Law  of  Arbitration ;  being 
diiefly  intended  as  a  guide  to  Menhants, 
Farmers,  Tradesmen,  and  others,  dedroua 
of  adopdng  that  excellent  method  of  termi- 
nating dinerences,  and  to  Arbiters  who  may 
be  chosen  by  them  for  that  purpose.  With 
an  Appendix  of  Forms;  by  John  Parker, 
Soliator,  Supreme  Courts.    Svo.  6& 

The  Marrow  of  Radical  Reform ;  or. 
The  Dhdogue  between  Tarn  Shuttle  and 
John  Tumipw    2Ad. 

An  Exposure  or  the  Calumnies  Circulated 
by  the  Enemies  of  Social  Order,  and  rdter* 
ated  by  thdr  Abettots,  against  the  Magi. 
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■Intel  and  the  Ytamnuy  Ca^aliy  of  Man- 
Chester  and  Salford;  by  Fnndi  Philipe. 
Second  Edition,    tu 

A  Countzj  Wedding,  and  other  pocma, 
flluMratiTe  of  Soottish  Chaiacter  and  Man- 
Beit  in  the  countzj;  by  Alrrandfr  Foidycei 
ISmo.    9a. 

A  New  Theory  of  Caontion,  with  Criti. 
cal  lemarln  upon  Piofcawi  Brown's  In- 
quiry respecting  Cauw  and  Effect;  con- 
tuning  abo,  a  New  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
by  which  the  formation  of  Coal,  the  nltneas 
of  the  Ocean,  the  came  of  the  rounded  mp* 
nearaooe  of  Stones,  and  other  Phenomena 
Hitherto  inexplicable,  are  rationally  account- 
ed for,  Ss.  6d. 

A  Description  of  the  Western  Idands  of 
Scotland;  including  the  Isle  of  Man;  oom- 
prising  an  Account  of  their  Geolo^cal 
Structure ;  with  remarks  on  their  Agncul- 
tare.  Economy,  Scenery,  and  Antiquities; 
by  J.  Macculloch,  M.  D.  P.  L.  &  In  two 
large  Tolumes  octavo,  with  a  tolume  of 
illustrative  Engravings  in  quarto.  £%  3s. 
In  boards. 

\*  The  volume  of  Plates  aooompanving 
this  Work,  (and  forming  volume  tnird)  is 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  above  interest- 
ing Islands,  and  consists  of  10  Mghljf 
JlnUhed  KlflBM,  23  PUtes  of  Geological 
Strata,  and  10  Mapi  heautlfuUy  coloured, 
tiie  whole  from  drawings  by  the  Author, 
with  copious  descriptions. 

Dedsions  of  the  First  and  Second  Divi- 
dons  of  Uie  Court  of  Session,  from  Novem- 
ber 1S17  to  November  181S;  collected  by 
J.  Wilson,  G.  Tait,  R.  Hollo,  and  M.  A. 
Fletdier,  Esqrs.  Advocates.  By  appoint- 
roent  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Folio. 
18s. 

Decidons  of  the  First  and  Second  Di- 
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visions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  ftom  No- 
▼ember  1810  to  November  1811.  Second 
Edition.  £1, 10s.  sewed.  And  ham  No- 
member  1811  to  181S.  Second  Edilioo. 
1^1,  lis.  6d.  sewed.  N.B.^In  oonacqucoee 
of  the  above  Parts  bcmg  ^  Rqicmted,** 
Complete  Sets  of  the  •«  Facnl^  Dedsiflna,'* 
ftom  the  DiviaoD  of  the  Court,  may  now  be 
had,  axmncnang  with  November  ISOa. 

Christian  Loyalty;  or  Obedienoe  to  the 
Civil  Magistntfe,  a  Sermon,  addressed  to 
tiie  Episcopal  Congregation  in  St  Pmi1*s 
Chapd,  Carrubbcr^  Close;  by  die  Rer. 
Edward  Craig,  M.  A.  of  St  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxon.  Chaplain  to  the  Bad  of  Marten. 
PtMk  Heeords  tf  ScoilMd.^Geiiini  J7«. 
giderjimtef  EMburgK 

Nov.  IS.  1819L 

The  Right  Honourable  his  Majee^ 
CommianonerB  on  the  Public  Reeorda  of 
the  Kingdom,  have  been  pleased  to  autho- 
rise die  sale  of  the  following  Wo^  pre- 
pared  and  published  under  their  direction. 

I.  The  Acto  of  the  F^nliament  of  Soot- 
land. 

VoL  II.  —A.  D.  1424— A.  D.  I5OT. 
VoL  III.  —A.  a  1567— A.  D.  158C 
VoL  IV.  —A.  D.  1593— A.  D.  1685L 
Vol.  V.  —A.  D.  1625— A.  D.  1641. 
Vol  VI.  —A.  D.  164S— A.  D.  1651. 

Price  of  the   five  volumes,  (half  bocn^) 

£11,  lis. 

II.  Registrum  Magni  Si^illi  Regnm  8oo- 
torum,  in  publicis  ^diivis  asservatmii.— 
A.  D.  1906— A.  D.  1424.  £2,  2s.  half 
bound. 

III.  Inquisitiommi  ad  eapdhon  Domhd 
R<^  Retomatarum  quK  in  Anhivis  Pub- 
licis Scotiae,  ad  hue  servantur  Abbrevintis. 
Three  volumes,  (half  bound)  £6,  6s. 


New  Fordgn  Worlct,  imported  by  Treuttel  and  Wurts,  Soho^qnaref  Londom, 


Auvmsa  completes  de  M.  la  Baronne  de 
StaSl,  pobfito  par  son  file ;  pr^o^dto  d'une 
notice  sor  le  caractere  et  les  toits  de  M. 
de  Stael,  par  Madam  Necker  de  Sautsure. 
Tom.  1,  2,  3,  4,  Svo.  and  subscription  in 
advanee  for  the  three  last  volumes,  (16,  17, 
and  18)  per  voL  9s. ;  on  vellum  paper,  per 
voLlSs. 

Connoisance  dcs  tems  pour  1822,  8va 
10s.  6d. 

Cottu,  de  TAdminifitration  de  la  Justice 
Criminelle  en  Angleterre,  et  de  Tesprit  du 
Gouvemment  An^ais,  Svo.    78. 

Goerres,  TAllemagne  et  la  Revolution ; 
tiaduit  de  Fallemand ;  par  C.  A.  Scheffer, 
Svo.    6e. 

Gamier,  Histoire  de  la  Monnaie,  2  vols 
Svo.    16s. 

Voyage  pittoreaque  de  Constantinople  et 
des  Rives  du  Bospnore,  par  Melling,  Liv- 
raison  XIII.  et  complementiare,  atlas  folia 
£6  :  16 : 6 :  The  work  complete  in  one 
vdume.    £84. 

D*AubutS8on  de  Voisins,  Tiaite  de  la 
GrogncMr,  ou  Kxpese  ilea  Connobsances 


actuelles  sur  la  constitution  physique  et  mi- 
narale  du  Globe  terrestre,  2  vols  Svo.    £l, 

68. 

Asais  Jugement  impartial  sor  NapoUon, 
ou  Considerations  Philosophiques  sur  eon 
(^ractere,  son  Elevation,  aa  chute,  et  ks 
resultats  de'son  (vouvemement,  Ac.  Sva 
8s. 

D*Agincourt,  Histoire  de  TArt  par  les 
Monumens,  Livraison  XX 11.  in  folio.  £2. 

Two  more  Livraisons  will  complete  the 
work. 

Collection  Historique  des  ordres  de  die- 
valerie  dvils  et  militaires,  existans  chez  ka 
difFSrens  peuples  du  Monde;  par  M.  A. 
Perrot,  gr.  in  4to.  avec  40  planches  colori^ea. 
£2 :  12 :  6. 

EncycIopMieMethodique.  LXXXVIII 
Livraison,  3  vols  4to.  avec  50  planches. 
£3,  12s. 

Cuvicr,  Recueil  des  Eloges  historiqaes 
lus  dans  les  Sianoes  publiques  de  Tlnsti- 
tttte  Royal  de  France,  2  vols  Svo.    £]. 

Suabon,  G^ognphie,  traduit  du  Grcc  en 
Francois,  Tom.V.  4io.    £2,  12s. 
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COMMERCIAL  R£PORT.-*-JDec.  IIM  IS  19. 


SfM^>  The  fugtf  market,  after  an  adyance*  has  since  retamed  to  its  former  low  an4 
languid  state.  Even  the  disastrous  accounts  lately  received  from  the  West  Indies,  of  the 
derastation  occasioned  in  most  of  the  islands  bjr  the  late  tremendous  hurricanes,  and  the 
eonsequent  dimioutton  of  the  ensuing  crops,  has  jet  no  effect  upon  the  market,  a  strong 
proof  of  the  deplorable  sti^g^tion  of  tnde  in  this  country.  The  continent  of  Emope  » 
now  also  getting  veiy  oonsidenble  supplies  of  this  article  from  the  Brussels,  the  East  In* 
dice,  and  Cuba ;  but  tfie  chief  cause  oif  the  great  depreciation  in  Talue  of  this  article,  ia 
owing  to  the  want  of  oonsumpt  both  in  the  United  Kinglom,  and  on  the  Continenty 
arising  wholly  from  their  poverty  and  want  of  trade.  On  tms  head,  we  can  add  nothing 
bmod  what  has  appeared  in  our  former  repnrts.  Very  fine  sugars  are  still  in  consider- 
able demand,  and  at  better,  though  comparatively  greatly  reduced  prices.— Cotton.  Notwith- 
ataading  the  importations  are  considerablv  decreued,  (about  40,000  bap  less  than  last 
year)  and  the  imfavourable  accounts  of  the  crops  in  India,  still  the  pnoe  of  cotton  re- 
mains nearly  upon  a  leveL  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  from  the  great  stock  on  hand,  sod 
which  cannot  be  greatly  reduced  owii^;  to  the  stagnation  of  busmess.— C^^.  Maintains  a 
good  price,  as  may  be  expected ;  continues  to  fluctuate,  according  to  the  acconnu  from  tho 
Continent  Upon  the  whole,  however,  coffee  seems  to  be  the  only  artide  of  commerce  at 
present,  for  which  Uiere  maj  be  said  to  be  a  fair  demand.  Appearances  would  indicate, 
that  the  market  for  this  article  may  remain  for  some  time  much  in  its  present  state.— In 
no  other  article  of  trade  can  wo'pomt  out  any  material  difference.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
demahd  to  occasion  an^  alteration ;  and  all  seems  to  remain  stationaiy  at  our  quotations. 

The  alarming  situation  of  all  the  manufacturing  districts  has  put  a  complete  stop  to 
business.  In  extensive  districts  of  country,  it  is  completely  suspended,  and  terror  and 
alarm  now  oeenpy  the  minds  of  thousands.  It  is  impossible  things  can  remain  in  didr 
present  state  many  weeks — nay,  even  days  longer.  People  at  a  distance  from,  and  un- 
connected with  the  manu&cturing  districts,  have  no  idea  of  the  terrible  dangers  and  prin- 
ciples which  assail  the  peaceable  part  of  the  community  in  those  places.  It  b  doubtnil  if 
the  precautionary  measures  taken,  may  be  able  to  prevent  the  most  disastrous  oonse* 
quences  ;  and  it  is  evident,  the  preventative  measures,  which  imperious  necessity  rendeia 
It  necessary  to  take,  will  only  hurry  on  the  intended  convulsion.  Of  the  horrible  plans  of 
the  disafl^ed,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt ;  and  we  confess  our  fears  are  greater 
than  our  hopes,  that  the  storm  may  pass  away  without  leaving  fearful  marks  of  its  rava^ges. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  there  are  principles  planted  in  the  minds  of  a  mass  of  our  populatioii 
whidi  half  a  century  will  not  eradicate,  and  which  will  long  keep  this  country  in  a  fever 
of  anxiety  and  alarm.  To  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  the  deciswn  and  energy  of  the  exe- 
cutive, and  to  the  awakened  fbdings  of  the  sound  part  of  our  population,  we  lodt  with 
confidence  to  crush  thedengns  of  treason,  and  bring  the  piilty  to  speedy  punishment  It 
is  not  those  who  are  sufiMng  the  greatest  hardships  which  now  menace  and  alarm  thii 
country ;  on  the  oontmy,  tlw  fonner  most  anxiously  wish  to  be  freed  from  their  tonnciit* 
ovs,  who  in  general  are  men  who  have  plenty  of  work,  and  even  hi^  wages.  These  men* 
for  their  own  criminal  views,  endeavour  to  hurry  on  the  poor  and  needy  to 
plunder,  and  destruction.  The  day  is  at  hand,  we  hope,  whoi  the  one  will  I 
relieved,  and  the  other  punished. 
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Comrte  of  Exchemgt^  Bee,  3_An»tadim«  11 1  18  :  0  U.  Antwop*  12  i  a  Ex. 
Hambuigh,  36  :  0 : 0  U.  Frankfort,  1504  Ex.  Puis,  25 :  10 :  0  IT.  Bouideuix,  25 :  4a 
Madrid,  354  effect  Cadiz,  354  effect.  Gibraltar,  Sa  Leghorn,  484.  Genoa,  444.  ^^ 
4«.  Naiilflt,  30.  Palflniio»117pcrox.  Oporto,  534.  Bio  JaneinH  58.  I>ahlin,  I14. 
CoA,U4. 

PHeer  of  Gold  and  Silver^  per  os.— Portngal  gold,  in  coin,  £3 :  18 : 8.  Foreign  gold, 
tnban,  jra:18:a  New  doubloons,  £3 :  10 : a  New  doUan,  5t.  Od.  SilTer,  in  baa, 
5s.  2d. 


PRICES  CaRRBNT..-JDM0iiifer  W^^Londoii^  Kooemhfr  5, 1819. 


SUGAR,  p.—- 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  «-. 

MW.Kooa.and«i»ml<L 

Fiat  and  very  II118,    .   . 
lUflDcd  Doub.  Loaves,    . 

Powderditto, 

Sinv'le  ditto. 

Small  Lump!       •       • 

LaxfB  ditto, 

CnwtMd  Lunjl*.    • 
MOLASSES,  Britiih.    ewL 
COPPEE.JaiDalea  .    ewt 

OTd.  cood,  and  fine  ort. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mliU 
Dutch.  Triage  tnd  veryotd. 

Ord.  food,  and  ftMOcd. 

Mid.  good,  aud  fine  mid. 
St  Domingo,  „  .^  _ 
PIMENTO  (in  Bond)  m 
SPIlllTS,      ,^^  „        ,, 

Jam.  Rum,  16  a  P.   gaU 

Brandy, 

Graeva,       •       • 

Aaua,       .      •       •       • 

Claret,  l«  Orowtfct,  nhd. 

SmSSi  Wliitk         Dutt! 
Toeriflte,  Pipe- 


LOGWOOD,  J 

Honduras 

Campeafehy, 
PUSTiC,  Jam 

Cuba,  •  -^  ,w 
I N  DIGO,  CaraccM  toe^ 
TIMBER,  Amec.  Pine,  toot. 

Ditto  Oak,       .       . 

ChriitiaDnnd  (duL  paid) 

Hooduiw  Mahogany 

St  Doeaingo,  ditto 

TAR, 


Arebaagel, 
PITCH,  PenigB,   .     c 
TALLOV|^  Roa.  YeL  Cud. 

HEMpfSSl^W    tim 
PecndMiigh  Clean,    .. 

FLAX, 
R)gaThta.diI>ra3.Rak. 
Dufidi,       •       •       • 


IIATS.AialMngel,  •   100. 

BRISTLES, 
Petenbuigh  nnt^     ewt 

ASHES,  Petcn.  Pearl, 

Monttaal  ditto,       . 
Pot,       . 
OIL,Wbale,       .      .  t 

Cod.       .       . 
TOBACCO,  Viqifa.  flae,  lb. 
Middling,       .       .       . 
Inferior, 
COTTONfiL  Bowed  Oeom. 
Sea  Idaod,  line. 
Good, 
Mtodllng, 
mandKrUee, 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Ekolish  Baitkruptcies,  announeed  between  the  8dd  of 
October,  and  die  29d  of  November,  1819,  eztncted  ftom  the  London  Gaselte. 


Afhton,  J.  Hjurp-laae,  IXmer^treet,  wine  aod  spi- 
rit broker 
Annilace,  J.  Wakefield,  wotA^baplet 
Akkr.  T.  Preibury,  Gloumtcr.  vicCiuUler 
Archer,  J.  Stnnd,  hatter  . 
Andrevf,  W.  Neweattlempo»-Tyiie,  mcrdiaat 
Brtmn,  C.  Birmingham,  cabinetmaker 
Button,  W.  Marlborough,  builder 
Botton,  W.  iCD.  dK  W.  Button,  Jun.  Pateniotter- 


Bromif  J.  R.  4k  H.  M.  New  Poultry,  itatMQen 

Bnmley,  T.  Nottingham,  victualler 

Bryan,  JL  A  W.  L.  Bryan*  Ocooen'  Hall  court; 

printers 
Burford,  W.  GUUagham,  Kent,  flrimionfer 
Bryan,  J.  Oxford-street,  sUk-meroer 
Birch,  H.  at  J.  Green,  Sheffield,  outlect 
'         T.  A  T.  Bradshaw,  MUe's>lane«  wsro- 


B«wen,  C.  Hackney«road,  surgeon 

Bum,  T.  Southend,  Esiex,  brick-roaker 

BmnpOekl*  J.  W.  Neweaette  upon  Tyne^  merchant 

BadihouM,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant 

BadLlcr,  J.  NewmaMtaael,  QslbnUlnet,  daakr 

in  stained  ^lass 
Blon,  B.  BuU^nd-Mouth'Street,  win^^meichant 
Bisiiop,  D.  Grsat  Surrey-street,  upholsterar 
Bnrlow,  J.  Mandiaiter.  innkeeper 
Brewman,  B.  H.  Holywell-street,  Strand,  sifk-mcr^ 


r,C.)nn.Mtaoiiiii, 

vey,  J«  P*  Ipswich) 

Hayton,  J.  W.  Oiesnfl 


Harvey, 


Hyde,  J.  C  Union-plaoeb  New-road,  apotlieeaiy 
Isaacs,  I.  Newington,  glass  and  chinaman 
JcflkrycR.  ShadweD  k%iMlraet,  dealer  in 

. —  TT.  AWeisgaifrsttset,  butcher 

Manchester,  butcher 


,J. 
Jaduon,  E.  Uley,  Gloufisster,  yMhJfr 
Johnson,  J.  New  Buckenham,  NoiMk,  buidier 
Jacobs,  M.  CharleMtieat,  Stelio^quare,  gbns-mcr- 


Kdly,  L 

KeeDng,  B.  Staflbrd,  cabtoet-makor 
Kemp,  J.  E.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Levy,  J.  Roeemarv-lane,  slop-seller 
Lyons,  L.  Lower  ShadweD,  nrewer 

LangCy,  E.  i  W.  Belch,  Boroughrngravers 
Lyne,  J.  Symmondty,  Derby,  ootton-i^lnner 
Lang,  H.  i  O.,  &  W.  Laag,  Aoeringtoq^  LattOM- 

ter,  oalioo-nvinteia 
Linlon,  W.  Coldieiter,  Bnen-mannfactnter 
Lowndes.  W.  &  J.  aobin«»,  4k  H.  NeiM,  Haft- 


Lnbuin,  a  BishopsfMe-slreal;  providon-nHr- 
aumt 


Lamacfift,  J.  Plymovtfa, 
Marlu,  T.  RodiRiRl»  fta 
Mieci,  J.  White  Lkm-etraet;  Nocto»IUfale» 
ana  liamess  maker 


Crmwy,  J.  Holbom-briiW  grocer 

Carter,  B.  BiistoL  buUer-iactor 

Choppia,  F.  H.  Whetstone,  bone-dcaler 

Crisp,  C.  Bristol,  cordwainer 

Carrutliers,  T.  Longtown,  Cumberland,  butter 

and  bacon  fpctor 
Cbartres,  G«  Sieymour-streeC,  Euston-squaie,  con- 


Chown,  C.  Manchester,  hosier 
Clarke,  W.  Leicester-street,  taikir 
ChampnesB,  S.  Fulham,  market^ardener 
ChappeO,  J.  S.  Oxford-street,  hosier 
Clntten,  V.  Halesworth.Suflblk,  brandy-merchant 


Dav< 
to 


Oxford-street, 

lesworth,  SulII     , , 

;,  S.  4k  R.  Fayle,  Manchester,  engimvcrs 


Moston,  J,  War^^ton/grooer 
Maes,  A,  Hteh-eti'eet,  SnadweO, 
Martm,  G.  Gloueester,  pin*maauibotuier 
Mitchinaon,  T.  Great  Dritteid,  York,  groeer 
Nowell,  J.  High-town,  near  Leeds,  canMnaker 
Nicholson,  T.  Liverpool,  thnber-mcrahant 
Nickson.  S.  Chester,  cabinet-maker 
Nedby,  W.  Lamb's  Conduit-street,  uuholstew 
NutdJI.  J.  Manchester,  bookseller 
Ordiard,  J.  London-tcrraoe,  Ha^ney^oad,  mer- 
chant 
Owen,  J.  Cheapside,  warehouseman 
Oswald,  R.  Bacdes,  SuflMk,  tanner 
Parkes,  B.  Aklermanbury.  British  wine-merdur' 
Porter,  J.  Frome  Salwooid,  Somenat,  clothier 
Peet,  W.  Ironmonger-lane,  merdiant 


Onvey.  J.  St  Jameiri-walk,  Clerkenwell,  carpenter     Peet,  W.  Ironmonger-lane,  merchant 
DanleD,  J.  it  i.  Parry,  Bristol,  tinmai  Pannell,  J.  sen.  Wyke,  Surrey,  bciek-malur 

Drewry,  J.  StsHbrd,  statkmer  Pullen.  Spread  Bagle-onurt,  nndi>lane,  blB-brokcr 


Drewry,  J.  StsHbrd,  statkmer 
ESiot^  J.  Famham,  eommon  brewer 
Edmonds,  O.  A.  Dudley,  shopkeeper 
EaoEoes,  W.  Haymarlcet,  horae-desSer 
Farmer,  N.  Gast>laac.  Bermondsey,  nma-maker 
Farley,  S.  &  R.  Dodd,  Milton,  Kent,  boymen 
Fisher,  F.  Bristol,  ooal-merdumt 


FieM,  J.  Newnte-market.  butcher 
Ungton,  W.  Warwick-square,  c 
Flldcs,  J.  Lamb's  Conduit-street,  upholsterer 


Fawdin 


Forster,  R.  Old  Sroad-street,  mereluint 
Greenwood,  O.  Hanway,  Oxfoni-streel,  jeweller 
Gaiatt,  D.  Portsea,  oamnet-maker 
Goddard,  W.  Jun.  Lowestoff,  Suflblk,  miller 
GkMg,  R.  Uttle  Hcrmitag^street,  Wapping,  flsh- 

mongcr 
Goodmn,  B.  Orford,  SuflUk,  grocer 

J.    Union-etreet,   Somentown,   cabinet- 


Harwood,  G.  Kinnton-upon-Hull,  porter-i     

Henderson,  F.  Newton-by-the^Sea,  Northumber- 
land, iWi-dealer 
Hodaon,  W.  Hessle,  Rlagston-upon-HnD,  apothe- 

Holdnip,  J.  Chdimham,  dealer  and  duqnnan 
Hemming,  J.  Long-acre,  Iinen«dnper 
Hankioson,  V.  Manchester,  grocer 
Harris,  T.  Evesliam,  tnnholaer 
Hughes,  T.  Cheltenham,  porterKlcaler 
Harticj,  S.  ft  W.  Tadcaster,  common  brewen 
Hall,  J.  P.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Hughes,  C.  HUl,%VarwKk,  vktuaUer 
Hartley,  J.  Manchester,  wnrcbouseman 
Hunt,  R.  ft  J.  Sharp,  Lombard-street,  brokers 
Hughes,  T.  Oxford-stiect,  hosier 
Hughes,  W.  ft  F.  Todd,  Great  Winchester-street, 
merdiaots 

Vol.  VI. 


Peaoodi,  R.  Charing,  Kent,  miller 

Perkins,  S.  MMford,  Somerset,  dealer    • 

Peagam,  W.  Jun.  Plymouth,  taikN- 

PapwortluR.  Cambridge,  oow-kaeper 

Reed,  F.  Bristol,  butdier 

Ringei^  J.  Lucas  street,  CommeriteWead, « 

Ross,  C.  Great  Barr,  StaHbrd,  tanish-malur 

Robinson,  J.  Henley,  Smflbrd,  merchant 

Relph,  J.  Carlisle,  wooUen-dnper 

Rutland.  T.  Wootton-under-edge,  groeer 

Rowland,  R.  Stnuid,  linen-draper 

Sharp,  J.  B.  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  warehouse- 


opiunan,  9< ,  

Say,  R.  Piper's  Inn,  Somerset,  wine-merchant 
Soott,  Biid^treet,  Wapping.  buiUer 
Smith,  T.  Armitage,  Staflbrd,  maltster 


1,    I  •  iumiiiige,  auuiuiu,  ui«iwier 

;e,E.  UpperNorth^laoe,Gfay^i-lnn-laaa,gi«Mr 

»ld,  W.  Birmingham,  piintcr 

ant,  B.  J.  ft  W.  Garnett,  Liverpool,  mer- 


Savage,! 

Suffleld,  . 

Tennant, 
chants 

Tanner.  E.  St  DimttanVhlll,  innecsl  i 

Thumell,  Goulston&square,  Whlteeliapel,  uphol- 
sterer 

Terry.  R.  Holbom-bridge,  haberdasher 

Thomas,  M.  ft  W.  Great  Surrey-street,  BbMkftian- 
road,  linen-dmpers 

Turner,  P.  H.  ft  C.  Johnson,  London-wall,  hors»> 


Taylor,  G.  North  Blerler.  York,  shopkeeper 
Taylor,  J.  Fore-street,  Cripplcgate,  draper        « 
Taylor,  W.  LitUe  Ocolg»ftlee^  Bermondsey  N 

iwad.  Surrey,  bricklayer 
Tabram,  W.  Fendrayton,  Cambridge,  butcher 
Thompson,  T.  Lancaster,  ironmonger 
Webster.  T.  Checlgrave.  Norfolk,  printer 
Wdlington,  J.  Jun*  Chard,  Somctiet,  grocer 
2  Y 


$H 


At[JWfcr*****C^MMIMr0iM  t&tpfBft* 


[£)€#. 


Wilson.  J.  QU 

wUion«  I.  Wbritiop, 


ittf  smvluuit 

Walker,  S.  Buttiaghan*  lOMCiiaBt 
Wenham,  J.  Beddey,  Su»ex»  tailor  and  draper 
White,  B.  Maiden-laae.  Wood-alieet,  hiMier 
Wattam,  T.  Great  Grimaby.  Linoola,  eora-dea]«r 
WMdk  p.  Biiiiley,  Norlblk,  «ed-nM    ' 
Wright,  C.  Strand,  wine-merchant 


WriAt.  J. 

Wwoh  J.hau 

White.  H.  W^mimtv.  WL^ 

Woddhottie,  T.  Nottingham, 

Wrngle,  J.  Amwall,  Hertfivd,  oaMh*v 

Wood;  J.*  D.  lUrtindate,  H  J.ritbt*,  Poqltry, 

warehouflemen 
Zameira,  J.  B«vk  Umtkjtp  St  Mvy^w.  groon 


ALPKABXYtCAL  LiST  of  SCOTOB  BaVKBUPTCIXB*  >niMWHHw4 

rfoTcnibcr  1819»  cxtncted  stom  the  RduuNRgh 

Bethune,  A*  merchant,  Brtdgend  of  Ahiett,  Ro»> 

shire 
Carrlck,  J.  dealer  in  china  and  earthen  ware,  Gta»- 

BOW 
Cliflt,  Wastle,  mimuhcCurer.  Langholm 
Gillespie,  D.  merdiant-tailor,  St  Andrews 
Rurlet  Comteras  Company,  and  Mn  M.  Bwinff  or 

Lightbody,  and  J.  Lightbody,  residing  at  Himet, 

and  now  m  Glasgow 
HoEg  &  Black,    merchants  and  maaufiicitiren, 
'   Earbton,  Berwickshire 
Lumsden,  James,  merchantp  Dysart 
Madane,  A.  merchant,  Glasgow 
Ifacnab,  A.  &  Co.  merchants  and  oommiasinn- 


UtandaO^ 


Stl 


its^  Glasgow ;  and  A.  Macnab,  R.  Wyltte, 
R.  Stewart,  faidivldual  ]  ^ 


IparCnen 


M'CaH.  J.  Ir  Sons,  mavduuila,  GlMgow;  and  J. 

M'Call,  merchant,  Cqpenhagcn,  J.  6.  K<Ob1, 

merohmt  In  St  Croix,  both  lately  te  01 
M'Gibbon.  E.  merehant,  Chspi* 
IC'CnMjiBg,  J.  eattte-de^sr,  SfutegiMd,  I 

shire 
Peacock,  R.  ft  Sksna,  merchMts,  Pldsfey 
Pinkertoo,  J.  jim.  brewer,  Okngow 
Robey,  O.  merdmnc,  Anstrnthw 
Smith.  J.  ft  Sob.  tc  Go.  bookseHecs,  PetewhMid 
Stewart,  R.  flesher  and  eatUe-dealer,  Gluagnw 
Thomson,  A.  Ae  W.  mamohttaten,  DuMyaide. 

Fifeshire 
Torranee,  J.  toewer  and  iiiiikMfar«  Cristwii  Ayr* 

^ire 
Wflta,  P.  Jeirtler,  Gii%ew 


Lamdmt^  C§fn  BMhange,  Ikc^  0. 


WhaaCnd.naw66'to  60 

Fine 60  to  63 

Superfine      .   64  to  66 

Es.\Vhite   .  .    56  to  60 

Fine       .    .    .  6S  to  66 

Superfine  .  .    68  to  71 

ddT 75  to  78 

Rye 30to  it 

Barley  ....  S7  to  31 

-                     38  to  34 

.36to  40 

.  50  to  60 

68  to  75 

„ .  46  to  49 

Maple    .    .    .60  to  51 

Wblte,new.  .  46  to  50 


Fins  .  -  - 

Hog  Pet 


Boih^n    .    . 

New 

Snudl  Beana  . 
Tick    .  .  . 
Foreign    .    .  . 
FeodOaU 
Fiiie  .... 
Poland  do  .  . 
Fine  .... 
Potato  da  .. 

Fino 

Flour,  p.  saek 
Seconds  .    .  . 
North  Country 
PoOahl   .     . 
Bnn    .    .   . 


50to  6t 

5Sto  64 

44  to  46 
38  to  40 
40  to  43 
18  to  21 
SI  to  29 
28  to  24 
8Sto  27 
24  to  26 
27to  30 
55  to  6() 
50  to  65 

45  to  55 
20to  28 

9  to  10 


Mupt.  Brown, 

Tares .  .  .  .  , 
Tumipa  .  .  . 
—New  .  .  .  . 
—Yellow.  . 
Cttsmtniy  •  •  < 
Canarj 


t,  $, 

15  to  20  Uempseed  .  . 

6  to  11  Linseed,  crush* 

Oto  0  New,  for  Seed 

14  to  20  Rvegmss»    .  . 

Oto  0  Clover,  Red,  . 

.   Oto  0  --White  .    « 

48  to  50  Coriander   .. 

80  to  100  Trefoil 


New  Rapcaeed,  £34  to  £36. 


—  to  — 

—  to  » 
15  to  40 
60to  98 
60  to  100 
10  to  12 
30to  63 


Wheat, 


Uverpool,  Dec  $, 


i.  d.      s,  d. 


per  70  lbs. 
English  .      ' 
Scotch 
Irish,  new 
Dantzic    . 
Wismar.  . 
American . 
Quebea 


10  0  to  10  6 
9  Oto   9  6 

9  6  to  10  0  Iriahp.240lfc44  0  to  45  0 


9  6  to  10  0 
8  3to  9  6 
8  Oto 


Barley,  per  60  lbs. 
Engli8h,gTind.4  6  to  6  0 
MalUng  ...  6  0  to  70 
Irish  ...  4  6  to  5  0 
Scotch  .  .  4  6  to  5  0 
Foreign  .  •  4  6  to  6  0 
Malt  p.9gls.  10  0  toll  0 
Rye»for.  36  Oto  380 
OaU,  per  45  lb. 
Engluih  .  .  3  6  to  3  9 
So^chpota.  3 


WeUh 
Irish,  new 

old  .  . 

Common  . 

Forvign  .  . 

Bcaus,  pr  qr. 

English  ..  48  0  to  56  0 

Irish  .  .   .   45  0  to  47  0 


6  to3  9 
6  to3  9 
3  to  3  8 
6to3  7 
5to3  $ 


Pease,  per  quar. 

—  BcdUng.  460to6S  0 


45  Oto 59  0 

Rice,pi.cwt.  OOto   O  0 

Fkmr,  Kngi  64  0  to  56  0 

6a0tt»J10 


AmerL  p.  U.   0  0  to   0  0 
-Sour do..  38  0 loss  0 
g  sfCloveTHned*  p.  bush* 
-White   .         Ot»     0 

—  Red    .    .        ^to     0 

6  Oto  7  o''«*'n«»'»P«''^*^ 
-        -      Knglisli  33  0to»0 

..280to3«a 
IrMi  ....  280  to M  0 

Butter,  Beef,  4«^ 
Butter,  per  ewt.  ».  a. 
Belf«ist  .  .  86  to  0 
Newry  •  .  82  to  0 
Watos£prd,Bew  Oto  0  . 
Cork»3d  .  .  72to  0 
Pickled,  .  78  to  0 
Beef,  p.  tieroa    89  to   96 

—  p.  barrel 
Oto3  4  Pork,  p.  br). 

Ham8»dry»   . 


65to  €S 
78to  86 
Oto      0 


Short  middles    6fto     0 
60  to     0 

New  Bapeased£30  td£o 


Average  PHeet  iff  Com  in  England  and  Waks,from  the  Beiurm  received  fo  the  WtOt 
ended  Mh  Dec.  1819. 

Wheat,  671*  Id^Rye,  4Ss.  lOd.— Barley.  58a.  9d.— Oats,  26s.  Id.— Bcsna,  49s.  ld^-4>Mae^  60k  UA— 
Beer  or  Big,  Os.  Od.— Oabneal,  Os.  Od. 

Aioerage  Prket  ofBrUiA  Com  m  SecUand,  hy  Ute  Quarter  ofEi^  WlmcheHer  BuAdg^ 
and  Oatmeal,  per  Bdttqf  188  lb*.  Scott  Troy,  or  140  Ibt.  AvoirdupoU,  of  the  Fmr 
Week*  immediately  preceding  the  I5lh  Nao.  1819. 

Wlieat,  58s,  6d.-^Rye,  39s.  2d.— Barley,  30s.  ]0d.-OAU,  22s.  6d.— Beans,  35s.  7dw- Pt!sse»  Sfs.  lid. 
Beer  or  6ig,  26s,  8d.— Oatmeal.  18s.  8d. 


Wlieat 

1st 34s.  6cL 

Sd,......3l8.6d. 

3d, 288,  Od. 


EDINBURGH.— Dbc.  8. 


Barley. 

Ist, 83b.  Od. 

2d, Sl8.6d. 

Sd 16s.  Od. 


Oats. 

1st, 80s.  Od. 

8d 18s.  6d. 

3d, 16s.  Od. 


Average  of  Wheaty  £l :  11 ;  6d. 


Pease  &  Beans. 

Ist, 19b.  6d. 

2d, 18s.  Od. 

3d,  ....^178.64. 


181^0 


iUgiii^.^-''(htnmnti^i  R^fyoH. 


^U 


Tuuday^  Dec.  7. 


Beef  (17)01.  per  lb.)  Ok  Jd.  to  Ob.  8d. 

MuttoQ    .    .    •    «  Ob   5d.  to  Ob.  8cL 

JL«nb»  per  quarter  •  2i.   6d.  to  3b.  6d. 

Veal Oi^   8d.to   08.10d. 

Poik Os.  6d.  to  Ob.   8d. 

TaUowy  per  Mom  •  Ss.  6d.  to  9s.   Od. 


.      __    __      Quutem  Loaf     . 

Os.   5d.  to  Ob.  8cL  {  Potatoes  (28  1^) 
Batter«  per  Ibw 
Salt  ditto,     .    . 
DktiH  per  stone 
Eggs,  per  dosen 


Os.  8d.to  Ob.  M. 

.  Os.  8d.to  Ob  Od. 

U,  4d.to  Os.  Od. 

Is.  Sd.  to   Is.  id. 

18s.  Od^totls.  Od. 

•  Is.  6d.  to  Ob.  Od. 


HADDINOTON^-^KC  la 


Wheat        1        Barley. 

Ist, .34s.  6d.    1st, 24s.  Od. 

Sd, 31s.  Od. )  2d, 21s.  Od. 

9d, 29^0d.    Sd, 198.  Od. 


Oalfc 

Ist, 19s.  Od. 

2d, 16s.  Od. 

Sd, 14a.  Od. 


1st 178.  Od. 

2d, 156.  Od. 

3d 13s.  Od. 


Average  of  Wheat,  £\  1 10 1 7  x  8*12ths. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


Ist, 18s.  6d. 

2d^....l68.  Od. 
Sd,. 148.  Od. 


8F. 

IS 


84 

50 


tl.  XII.XTAET. 
Airily.      CsplaUi  M aeGrcgor,  58  F.  to  te  Major 
lfAuA.1819 

5  Dik  O.  K.  Bomaby  to  be  Comet  by  purcD.  vice 

WnUi,  TCt.  4  Nov* 

6  Dr.        Comet  WOIianwaB,  ftom  fS  Dr.  to  be 

Cornet,  viee  Griffith,  hn.  SS  Dr. 

JlOct. 

S  F.  O.     BnilKn  sad  Lieut.  Oooch  to  be  Lieut. 

and  Capt  vice  ClUlDn,  rat.        28  do. 

Eniifltt  end  Lieut  Jenlctaiion,  ftom  hp. 

to  De  Ensign  and  Lieut  by  puxtbt  do. 

8eig^  MaJ.  W.  Only.  6om  Rifle  Brig,  to 

be  Quar.  Master,  vioe  Kieman  Si  do. 

0»  RoHie  to  be  Ensign  Xnj  purch.  irioe 

Stewart,  S8  F.  S3  Sept. 

Ensign  Stewart,  from  13  P.  to  be  Ens. 

▼Iw  Oalgleish  do. 

Qnar.  MasL  Howe,  flom  hp.  to  be  Quaar. 

Master,  vice  Stoddart,  dead    1 1  Nov. 

Bt.  Lieut  Col.  Harrison  to  be  Ueut 

Oolonel,  vice  -HiU,  dead  4  do. 

Bt  Lieut  Col.  Wemyas  to  be  Major 

do. 

LiCBt  Jaunoev  to  be  Capt  vioe  Mont- 

mmenr,  deai  8  do* 

Lieut  Turner  to  be  Capt.  4  do. 

Lieut  Ross,  from  hp.  Voik  Chass.  to 

be  Lieut  vioe  Riduudson,  dead  1  do. 

Ensign  Serjcantson  to  be  Lieat  vioe 

North,  dead  Sdo. 

HaMeytobeLleut  Sdo. 

—  Edwards,  do.  4  do. 

WUIs,  fhun  hp.  York  Chass.  to 

be  Ensign  t  do. 

Lord  Sussex  Lehnox  to  be  Ensign  3  do. 

W*  Sheaflb  to  be  Endgn  4  do. 

H.Gill  to  be  Endgn  5  do* 

Lieut  Crofton,  from  hp.  to  be  Lieut 

and  A(\)utant  vice  Lyon,  dead  31  Oat 

64  Bt  M  jOTBishop  to  be  Major  by  puroh. 

vicePean,  ret  zSvO. 

.67  LlMt  CoduiU  to  be  Capt  vioe  Browne 

doii 

Enrign  Bolton  to  be  Lieut  do. 

C.  Langwerth  to  be  Ensign  do. 

M  lirnitW.  LeaUe,  from  hpb  1 

Gar.  Comp.  to  be  Payro.  vice  Jones, 

ret  hp.  4  Nov. 

Ensign  WaHdns,  from  hp.  100  F.  to  be 

Ensign,  vice  M'Mahon,  dead     1 1  do. 

US  BreiM  Major  Willde  to  be  Mi^r,  vice 

Blaincv,  dead  4  do. 

Lieut  Madntodi  to  be  Captain         do. 

Enaign  Hewitt  to  be  Lieut  vioe  M*Don- 

'dl,dead  Sdo. 

■  Macdonald,  do.  4  do. 

— —  M'Nabb,  fnu  lale  Bimnnn's  R«pt 

tobeEnslfli  3dOk 

Cent  Cadet  J.  Buckley,  from  Mil*  CoIL 


to  be  Ensign 
6 


840. 


Sen.  M^)or  W.  Grant  to  be  A4}.  and 
Ensign,  viee  Msnkie,  dead  3  do. 


S  W.  L  R.  M.  G.  Sparks  to  be  Ensign,  vteLowt, 
dead  4do! 

Gape  Corps.  W.  L.  Heatheott  to  be  Comet  80  Se^ 

Assist  Surg.  T.  Cfeuke,  from  hp.  7t 

F.  to  be  Aaiist  Suig.  S5  JillM 

RoytAAHUkry. 
Cspt  Pierce,  from  hp.  to  be  Osptaln,  vioe  CImb 

1  Sept 
■  '       NidioUs,  from  hp.      do.        vice  Cowper 

Sd  Capt  Wilson,  from  hp.  to  be  Sd  Captain,  viee 

Maitland  8  Oct 

1st  Lieut  Dickens,  from  hp.  to  be  Ist  Llout  vtoa 

Lugger  do, 

■  Dawson,  from  hp.  to  be  1st  Ueut  vtoa 

Sdwyn  do. 
Lindsay,  from  hpb  to  be  lit  Lieut  viae 

BaktodL  8  Nov. 

GmrtUuu* 
M^  Gen.  Sir  G.  Cooke,  K.C3,  to  be  Lt  Gov. 

of  Portsmouth,  vice  Kempt  80  Oct 

Dr  Somcrville  to  be  Physician  to  Chelsea  Hospital. 

vice  Moseley,  dead  11  Nov. 

Lieut  CoL  Fremantle,  Coldstream  Gds,  to  be  Dep. 

Adj.  Gen.  Jamaica,  vice  Sparrow,  dead  S5Aug. 

Medkal  Department* 

Physician  J.  Dwyer,  M.D.  from  hp.  to  be  Phyil- 

dan,  vfee  Robson  S5  Oct 

Barrack  Department 

W.Doyle  to  be  Barrack  Meat  vice  Hunter  15do. 

£xt^anget» 
Bt  Major  Gibbons,  from  GO  F.  ree.  dlff  with  Capt 

'-  £olbeig,  fkom  58  F.  with  Capt  Phda«, 

hp.  BOF. 
CmL  Maitland,  ftnm  14  F«  wtlh<}apt«  Bafnsfind, 

Westiopp,  from  58  F.  with  Brevet  Mi^oir 

Mae  Grcsor,  hp.  95  F. 
__ShtSey;  from  GoMstrcim  Gd^,  withOspt 

ax^eton,  from  47  F.  ree.  dlff.  with  Ci^ 

..—  Verity,  from  58  F.  with  Ospt  Mootgomctg, 

hn.  York  Chass. 
— -.  Locker,  from  8  Dr,  rec  dltt  with  Captain 

-^~  Dayi  from  49  F.  with  Capt  CampbSIL  bfk 

Lieut  Austin,  from  70  F.  lec.  dilE  with  Ueut 
Meroer,  hp.  10  F.  ,-.,.,.    ^ 

«.-_  Aufrtxe,  from  9  Dr.  roc.  diff.  with  Lieut 
Mallory,  hp.  SO  Dr. 

—  Manden,  from  8  F.  ree.  dWf.  with  Uavf. 
CraMdskk  hp.  45  F. 


356 


ReguUr.*^Appoinimeni$y  Prvmolions,  Sfc. 


Oks. 


Chambnr.  hp.  York  Light  Inf.  VoL 
—  Foirle,  tnm  5t  F.  r"  ^'^  -" 
bnee,  hp.  R.  YoA  Ran. 


Lambert,  ftam  II  F«  i«o>  dift  with  Lieut. , 
•       '  p.  York  Light  Inf.  VoL 

tnm  5t  F.  n&  dift  with  Lt  Fiie- 
..  YoikRan. 
fiom  58  F.  rec  diff.  with  Lt.  O'Hahir, 

-Smith,  ftom 60  F.  with  Lieut.  Eawn,  hp. 
n  Browne,  fkorn  40  F.  with  Eulgn  Curten, 
hpb  4  W.  L  R. 

Maloofan,  from  4fF.xeo.dUi:  with  Enrign 

HogMth,  hp.  99  F. 
—  Bruno,  from  60  F.  xec  dilt  with  Enngn 

DiduoD,  hpw 
Paym.  Gamier,  from  64  F.  with  CapL  Dtawwatcr, 

Qu£.  Matter  HaO,  from  61 F.  with  Quar.  Mailer 
Tyn«n.hp.88F. 
'^  Sun.  Hume,  from  Staff  Med.  Department, 
I  AmaL  Suig.  Woodroflb,  hp. 

RetlgnaHant  and  Rahtmenit. 
.  r  Pears,  64  F. 
Captatai  Clifton,  Cokbtream  Foot  Oda. 
comet  WUley,  3  Dr.  Ods. 
guartar  Martar  Nankivel,  CocnwaU  MiUtia 

AppohUmemts  CanceUed, 
Eiiign  W.  A.  Stewart,  S8  F. 

Rom,  ah  F. 

Staff  Aaitat.  Suxg.  F.  Brown,  ftom  hp.  4  Dr.  Gdi. 

Suptrteded* 
tt  Uant.  Bligh,  Rifle  Brigade 

Bemovedfrom  the  Service, 
Quarter  Martar  Kiemaa,  8  F. 

IHifnUeed, 

Paymmler  Austin,  W.  Mtddlwex  MiUtia 
Quarter  Matter  Milai,  (LL)  W.  MiddleMx  Mil. 

Dealha* 

CaloQd  Bold,  Itt  Lancaibiro  MiUtia 
Mafor  T.  Baylit,  hp.  Yoik  Ran.  Dep.  Assist  Adj. 
Oencnl  at  Dublin 8  Nor.  1819 

5Api 


-  Vignoles,  hp.  76  F. 
Capt.  Thomson,  17  F.  Bengal 


.    .       5  April 

Dean,  53  F.  Triddnopoly,  Ceylon     7  May 
«j„   9^  »  «*-j —  Km\\ 

May 


S4 


Priee,  34  F.  Madras 

■  Costley,  87  F.  Cawnpore 

Meraar,  Royal  Eqglish,  Bermuda    S6  Aug. 

Lieut.  Algeo,  34  F.  in  Camp  at  Bangalom,  Madn, 

S3  April 
■  Rumley,  30  F.  Secunderabad,  Madras 

16  March 

Martin,  Town  Adj.  at  Berwick,  and  of  late 

1  Vet.  Bat.  15  Nov. 

— — ~  Langion,  hp.  69  F.  Madras  13  April 

Host,  hp.  63  F.  Trichinopoly,  Ceylon 

13  Dec.  1818 


StBtham,84F.onpaM«etoNewS.Wsl» 

-^->  Hall,  hp.  81  F.  10  July  \m 

— ~-  Garnrd,  late  Roy.  Gar.  Bat  37  Sept. 

Ha«erkam,orialell  Vet.Bat.  IClby 

J.  Day,  Royal  Artillery  Nov. 

P.  M'LiiAlan,  59  F.  Bengal  14  Apni 

Ensign  M'Mahon,  80  F.  17  <io. 

Lowe,  S  W.  L  R. 

Brooks,  S.  Unoobi  Militia  IS  Sq«. 

Paymaster  Turner,  58  F.          '  50  Aoc. 
Quar.  Mart.  Gaie,  N.  GkieetteK  MU. 

Stoddart,  34  F. 

Medhtd  DepartmetiL 

Dr  Ryan,  Staff  Surg,  at  Bermudas  St  Kv^ 

AddUioiu  and  Aiteratkmi  wfdk  PriiUiiig, 

Coldst.  G.  Ensign  and  Lieut.  Hon.  W.  R.  Row  to 

be  Lt.  and  Capt.  viee  Dunooobe,  m. 

18  Ne*. 

Hon.  Henry  Dundas  to  be  Ensign  sad 

Lieut.  do. 

Edm.  (XRyan  to  be  Ensign  by  pudu 

viee  Manton,  ret.  do. 

39  C^>l.  Tho.  Cox,  from  hp.  Port.  Serr. 

to  be  Capt.  vice  Watbng,  cxdi.      ' 


40 

46 


51 


Lieut.  Hen.  Helnsley,  Iram  hp.  to  be 

Lt.  vkse  Anthony,  esjdtu  rcc  dift   do. 

Cn>t  W.  Mallett,  from  hp.  56  F.  tobe 

Capt  vice  Protheroe,  exch.  do. 

Ueut  W.  H.  Hare  to  be  Capt  by  pur. 

▼iGeSmelIie,ret  do. 

Ensign  A.  Fiaier,  to  be  Ueut  by  pud). 

do. 

M.Ma]er,tobeEnttgnbypnrcfa.     do. 

60  Lieut  Bent.  Dea  Voeuz,  An.  11.  Dr.  to 

be  Capt  by  pur.  vice  Trumbach,  reL 

SlOrt 

63  Lieut  Tho.  Fairtlough  to  be  Cxfit,  by 

pureh.  vioe  Wynne,  ret  18  Nov. 

Ensign  Wm  Hughes  to  be  Lieut  by  put. 

do, 

J.  Want  to  be  Ensign  by  pardi.        dn. 

65  Capt  W.  J.  Moorhouao,  from  hp^  5  F. 

Gds.  to  be  Capt,  vice  CampbeU,  exdu 

recdiH:  db 

73  H.  Lodiey  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Maugbcr, 

dead  do. 

PRvra.  J.  Bews,  from  hp.  1  Greek  U. 

uif.  to  be  Paym.  viee  Birdu  exch.  do. 

77  Liant  C  Barry,  from  hp.  GO  F.  to  fee 

Lieut  vice  Graham,  exe.  rec.  diC  do. 

80  Capt  J.  Maclean  to  be  M^or  by  pusdt. 

vice  Kingdon,  ret  do. 

Lieut  N.  Baker  to  be  Capt  by  par.  do. 

Ensign  A.  J.  CaMwell  to  be  Lieut,  by 

pureh.  do. 

Cha.  Crickett  to  be  Ensign  by  pur.   do. 

Rifle  Bff.  Sd  Lieut  J.  Fcnnell,  from  hp.  to  bs 

Sd  Lieut  vice  Bligh,  supeneded     do. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


The  month  of  November  hu  been  unusually  cold.  The  temperature  simk  almoit  erenr 
night  towaida  the  fteesing  point,  and  fiequentlv  below  it  During  the  day,  it  roae  od^ 
onoe  to  50,  and  often  did  not  readi  40.  After  the  18th,  the  ftoatwaa  at  timet  voy  severe, 
especially  on  the  19th,  24<h,  26tfa,  STUi,  and  28th,  but  was  frequently  iotemipted  by  in- 
tervBb  of  opoi  weadier.  During  the  gnat  cold  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  die  thennome- 
ter  was  very  unMieBdy,  frequently  lismg  and  falling  S  or  6  degrees  in  as  many  minutes. 
The  mean  temperature  is  rally  10  degrees  lower  thui  that  of  November  last  year,  and  8} 
bdow  that  o^me  same  month,  1817,  The  temperature  of  spring  watc^  is  also  ^  degrees 
lower  than  last  year.  The  banxneter  during  the  month  was  rMher  unsteady,  the  mean 
daily  fluctuation  being  greater  than  tisual ;  but,  up  to  the  28th,  there  had  fallm  little  more 
than  half  an  inch  of  rain.  During  the  last  three  days,  the  quantity  amounted  to  an  inch. 
Notwithstanding  the  gnat  depression  of  temperature,  the  mean  of  Leslie^s  hygrometer  is 
greater  than  during  November  last  year,  indicating,  of  course,  an  unusually  dry  state  of 
ue  atmosphere.  The  mean  point  of  sativation  is  consequently  a  little  below  the  mini- 
jntun  tempenture,  and  the  relative  humidity  is  not  much  above  the  annual  average.  Tbc 
month  altogether  h  very  different  from  what  November  generally  is  in  this  climate. 
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Metborolooical  Tablb^  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  on  tfte  Banks  of 
the  Tay,four  mUes  eattjrom  Perth,  Latitude  56^  25',  Elevatum  ISSfeet. 


NOVXMBXJI  1819. 


Meant, 

THSRMOMBTER. 
Men  ofgrwtMt  dailr  bent, 

^ oold,        t 

»!.....  tempenture,  10  A.  M. 

!]:. 10  P.  M.    . 

...^..  of  daily  extreme** 

.„. 10  A.  M.  and  10  P.  M.      . 

„,..  4  daily  oteervations, 

Wliole  nnge  orthennometer, 
Mcu  daily  ditto.       .... 
........  tempentureof  fpring  water, 

BAROMETER, 
of  10  A.  M.  (temp,  of  met.  i4) 


.......  10  P.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  44) 

...........:  both,  (temp,  of  i 

Whole  nmgeor 


.44) 


1  ditto,  during  the  dav, 

..........M.....  in  24  lioun, 

HYGROMETER. 
Rain  in  indiee,  ... 

Evapontian  in  ditto, 
^''    I  daily  BrapoEatioo,  • 

Cb    Mean, To  A.  M. 

10  P.  M.     . 

,. —  both,       .       .       . 

Point  of  Dep.  10  A.M. 

......................  10  P.M. 


Relet.  Humid.  10  A.M. 

.. 10  P.  M. 

.both. 


Dcgreei. 

41.9 
.    31.6 

37.3 
.       35.6 

30.8 
.  96.5 
.  36.6 
.       309.5 

10.3 

43.0 

Inches* 

.     29.594 

.    29^94 

S9.594 

9.035 

.    ..144 

.    .157 

.301 

Degrees. 
1.518 
.825 
.0x7 
9.3 
6.7 
.       8.0 
30.9 
304) 
30.9 
81.3 
.     85.5 
83.4 


.OT.......MM....M...«...».......».    IMfMl.  .  Cn».-> 

...............Gn.  mois.in  100eub.inair.10  A.M.  .132 

.......«« « 10  P.M.  .132 

.......•...........«......./.........................  both,     .132 


Extremes. 


THERMOMETER. 

4th  day,       . 
27th        . 
27th 
30th 

5th 
28th 
50th     . 

27th 


Lowest  maximum. 

Highest  minimum. 

Highest,  10  A.  M. 

Lowest  ditto. 

Highest.  10  P.  M. 

Lowest  ditto 

Greatest  range  In  24  hours,  24th 

'ditto,       .       .  16lh 


Degrees. 
Maximum,  4th  day,       •       •       50-0 

20.5 

33JS 

.       .       4L5 

49.0 

24.0 

45.5 

.       .  27.0 

19.5 

5.5 

BAROMETER.  Inches. 

Highest,  10  A.  M.        .        18th  .         30.165 

Lowest  ditto,                        0th  •          28.980 

Uichest,  10  P.  M.                18th  30.140 

Lowest  ditto,          .            20th  .        tSJMO 

Greatest  ranoB  in  24  boon,  10th  .685 

Lettt  ditto,       .       .            2d  •       .     .110 

HYGROMETER.  Degrees. 

Leslie.  Highest,  10  A.  M.     3d  •         26.0 

Lowert  ditto,  29th         .        .      IM> 

.. .  Highest,  10  PwM.    10th  .  25.0 

Lowest  ditto,  29th  .  ao 

Anderson.  P.  of  Dep.  Highest,  10  A.M.  5th      42.2 

^  Ltmest  ditto,         23d     19*0 

.................. ...Highest,  10  P.M.     3d     43.4 

» Lowest  ditto,         22d     19^6 

.............  Relat.Hum.  Highest,  10  A.M.  29th  100.0 

.... Least  ditto,  3d    51.0 

Greatest,  10  P.M.  29th  100.0 

Least  ditto,  loth    56.0 

......  Mois.  100  cub.  in.  Greatest,  10  A.M.  14th  .189 

Least  ditto.  23d    .087 

Greatest,  10  P.  M.     3d   .197 

... — Least  dittos  22d    .089 


Fair  days,  18 ;  rainy  days,  12.    HVind  west  of  meridian,  23 ;  east  of  meridian,  7. 


Mbtborolooical  Table,  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  at  Edinburgh,  in 
tfie  Observatory,  Cation^hilL 

N.B.— The  Obserratioosare  made  twice  evenr  day,  at  nine  o'doeii,  forenoon,  and  four  o'doek,  after- 
The  secood  Observation  in  the  aftemooo,  in  the  tint  column,  is  talten  by  the  Register 

^T*!!     Mill  Mill    riMMI    ■#  MM 


*Bi 


5r>J 


A.  J5 

A.  40 
M.JL 
A,J7 
U,SO 
A.  ^ti 
MM 
A*3T 
U.tA 
A.  31 
M.24 
A.tS# 

A,  ST 

A.  31 
M.tt 

A,  30 

A.  31 

M.^ 

A.;i2 

\:m 
K-tt 

A.IG 
A.  42 


,5lH  A.  .1*;  / 

.»TaA.39/ 
,S9UM.3*\ 
,i^fi9  A,39f 
.7iiHM.45t 
.^i9  A,  36 
ail  M.I5 

28.9:fJ  A.3H 
.99*  M.3S 

19.*1.5  A.5^ 


.ti3b  U.M  \ 
.«19A,37; 
,atM^\ 

.-(64M.33^ 

,Aii«A,.Wf 


«IJiA3 


II  Ji A3  A*  40  I 


S.W. 

N.W. 
N.W, 

Chle. 
N*W, 

N.W, 


Showery., 
lIcLTy  tain. 

Fiiit^ilull- 

KcHifr.iiiiu 
tlttta. 

mm,  • 

Ditto. 
SlM«j  inaw* 


FtlHCfOEV!. 


Average  of  Rain,  2*3  inclie  s. 
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Begisierj^Birihi  and  Mmrnagu. 
BIRTHS,  MiiRRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


CDttc 


BIRTHS 

CM.  15.  At  Sir  A.  M'Doiuld'i,  Sheen,  Mb  IUb- 
dolph, «  daughter. 
^  At  Kenniiwtaii,  Mn  J.  Uackie,  a< 

22.  At  Belvi£re,  the  lady  of  Jofm 
Big.  of  Ftoveian,  a  too* 

23.  At  Edunount,  the  Hon.  Mn  OgUvr  of  Qo- 
▼%  a  daughter. 

—  Atpublin.  the  lady  of  Mi^tt  Meoriei,  42d 
icgimcQty  a  daughter. 

—  A  poor  woman,  the  wife  of  a  labouring  man, 
nmiert  Scully.  iceMing  at  Glengariff;  near  Bantry, 
WM  delivered  of  four  chUdreii,  three  eone  and  a 
dangler,  who  are  likely  to  live  and  do  welL 

2^  Ati:amber«eilGrove,L(Ad0B,MiBWiliia]n 
SooCt,  aeon. 

26L  At  BdhthiMgh.  Mn  HnpsA*  HartStraet,  a 
dnughtcr. . 

—  At  Dunbar,  Mn  George  SandilaDds.  a  eon. 
Wov.  1.  At  Netaon-etreet,  Mn  Dalryinple,  a  ion. 

5.  At  Damhall,  the  Hon.  Mn  Oif]tet  Momy, 
a  ■on. 

i.  At  LenooK  Lovil  the  lady  of  Oohnel  the 
Hon.  P.  Stuart,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Induaarlo,  the  lod^oT  Heary  Ifomi,  Beq. 
nf  Bloekhank.  a  daughter. 

—  At  HiUsborou^,  llie  MoNUoaenof  Skmn- 
ihire,  a  ion. 

6.  The  lady  of  Jamei  OltAKm,  Biq.  of  South 
CartlMtreet,  Edinbunh,  a  daiMhtor. 

—  At  Briitol.  Mn  Dniel  Fr^ip,  adeughler. 

6.  At  Lynedodi-pfaMe,  Edinbwgh.  Mn  Foulia  of 
Woodhall.  a  danghtar. 

—  Mn  Dunhor,  Soelety,  Edinbuigh,  a  eon. 

8.  At  No  $1,  QueeMtreet,  Bduiburgh,  Mn 
Thonai  Kinnear,  a  dinp^tnw- 

—  At  the  Royal  MiUtary  Aa|lttin,  Chdiea,  the 
lady  of  P.  Macgregor,  Eiq.  a  ion. 

11.  Mn  Abereromby  of  Birkenbqg,  a  daughter. 
*  At  Stoaybank,  the  lady  of  Ib^  J.  9.  Sin- 

dair,  royal  artillery,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Chanelton.  the  lady  of  Captain  John  A. 
Dttrfe^  late  of  the  9td  regiment,  a  daughto*.  i 

1 2.  At  Maitland-etreet,  the  lady  of  Sir  KkaumAm 
M'Kenaie  of  Avoch,  a  ion. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Mn  Dundaiof  Dun- 
da^aionaadhefr. 

—  At  66.  Frederick-etreet,  Edinburgh,  the  bMiy 
of  Lieutenant<:olonel  Taykv,  loth  HullaE^  a 
daughter. 

14.  At  56,  GUmore^plaoe,  Bdisbuigh,  Mn  Gib* 

16.  At  Bnhaa  Cattte.  Roe»4iire,  the  Hon.  Mn 
Stewart  Mackenxie  of  Scofoith,  a  dmighter. 

—  Mn  Brown,  George^treet,  Edbibuigh,  a  ion. 

—  At  Cockenzle,  Mn  H.  F.  CadelL  a  ion. 

17.  At  New  Laverock  Bank,  Mn  William  Swin* 
ton  Madean,  a  fttill-bom  child. 

»-  At  Ballinaby,  Mn  CampbeU,  a  ion. 
fO.  At  Cartle  #noer,  die  lady  of  Colonel  Fnnr, 
a  ftill-bom  «». 
21.   At  33,  Gilmor»f»]aoe,  Mn  Robertion,  a 


26.  At  GouyavflL  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  the 
lady  (rf  Dr  Henry  Palmer,  a  daughter. 
27<  Mn  Alexander  Dougtaa,  Albooy^treet,  Ed- 


Inburah,  a  dnighter. 


hi!  Excellency*!  reridenoe,  London,  th« 
Coonteia  Lieven,  a  eon. 


MARRIAGES. 

fkt,  16.  Dr  Buimide.  royal  navy,  to  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  laU  David  Buradde  of  Aitimoie, 

iS.  Colonel  Fita.Claranoe,  (notonl  eon  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  by  Mn  Jordan)  ta  Min  Wind- 
ham, leeood  dauglitcr  of  the  Earl  of  Egremount. 
The  marriage  was  private.  The  young  pair  let 
out  immediately  for  the  Continent. 

—  At  Ayr,  Patrick  Gilaour,  Eni.  of  tte  dty  of 


Londonderry,  to  Min  ChxWIe  Hamilton,  €ldcst 
daughter  of  Charlei  Dalrym|ik,  U^  GilTfe  Cottle, 
onmty  of  Londoodeiry. 

22.  At  Leith,  Mr  William  Young,  nerchaot, 
Couper -street,  to  EUnbeth,  ddcat  daiulrter  of 
Mr  James  Ferguson,  mcrcfaaiit,  fit  AndrewVeireet, 
Bdinbur^ 

25.  At  Whitefaouao,  James  Skinner,  Esq.  writer, 
Edinbui]di,  to  Jean,  youi«est  dai^htar  of  Bobot 
Vemor.  Es4.  late  of  Ftsherrow. 

—  At  Nicolson^uare,  Kdlnbuiah.  Mr  Hony 
Gardner,  to  Ella  Mary,  daughter  df  Mr  Alexankr 


—  At  Glavnr„  Mr  Alenodor  Bnid,  Piililij,  to 
Anna,  ddeatdangfater  of  Tlknaa  Un|u  Bsq.  of 
nmmiiMfeon. 

—  At  Athkne,  John  M'Ritarti^  bq.  of  Us- 
toodor,  county  of  Down,  to  Mary,  seeoiad  dasvh- 
t«r  of  the  deceased  WiUom  Ffailason,  &i|.  late  of 
Uoion^lace,  Aberdeen. 

26.  At  HlUhouse,  Robert  Ramage  Listoo,  Bk|. 
to  ^net,  eldest  danghter  of  Geoige  JohastoD^  E^ 
of  Hillhouse. 

_^  AtCastlcbellingham,  IrdMid.  ttie  Rtwi 
B  Pluokect,  Sdeit  aon  of  flie  Right  1 


oobfaia,  youngest  dangfal 
MaedoneUBerwi  '^^ 


oeuatyofYo 
^      rofthcloteC 
.  Berwick-^pon-Tweed. 

—  Robert  Mardiall,  Sen.  writer  to  the  siffoet,  to 
Mn  Shirley,  late  wife  ofCaplBiB  Shirley.^ 

—  Mr  John  PUlaas.  ninter,  to  HeleB. 

daughter  of  Mr  Avdiibald  <Hcb,  inia i, 

Edinbunh. 

--  W.  B.  Roee,  Bi^  of  RhWe,  to  Msory,  TMa«- 
otdwu^ter  of  the  late  David  M*Cul]oeh«  EaqTof 

Nov.  1.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  B.  Armour,  mewhant, 
to  Isabella,  youngeitdaughter  of  Alexander  Brown, 

~     EBq.Gaile- 

Aanghter  of 

niinistiiB  vC 

Haddington. 

*  At  Edtobm^h,  Janes  CraUUhink,  \ 

to  Mssyttut  Smith,  relict  of  John  Smith,  A.M. 

—  In  St  Fault  duqid,  York  Plaee,  William 
> — *-*  EBq.eaptataiinhisM^icatyii6thr«riment, 

""*~  George,  danghter  of  the  late  lieot^ 


—  At  Haddington,  David  Skirving, 
ton,  to  Margaret  Lbdsay,  youngest  < 
the  kto Rev. Robert Seo(  oneofthe 


to 
General 

8.  Mr  Robert  Nmyth,  nusoon,  Edtebuigh,  to 
Mary  IxMkhart,  ddcit  dau^ttor  of  DavU  Jofann, 
sen.  Esq.  Dundee 

—  Mr  EspiiMsse.  to  Miss  J.  Cmlcliihanki  of 
Gerrard-street,  Soho-equare,  London. 

4.  At  Ofiley.  Herts.  James  Gordon  Murdoch, 
Esq.  of  Oakffdd,  Beiks,  to  Caroline  Penelope, 
fifth  daughter  of  Che  late  Samuel  Gambler,  B&q. 
commissioner  of  his  Majesty*!  navy,  and  uicee  to 
Adminl  Lord  Gambler. 

6.  In  St  Paul's  dhapd,  York-plaee,  James  Hay, 
Esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Caplam  Hay  of  the  rojvl 
navy,  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  MadoC  A.  Hay, 
formerly  of  the  35th  regiment  of  foot, 

9.  At  Kinoorth,  FrRferick  Grant,  Esq.  of  Qwe- 
bee,  to  Davina.  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robtr 
Grant,  Esq.  of  Ktaicerth. 

^  At  her  fathef*s  house,  Edtoburgh,  J.  D.  H. 
Hay.  Esq.  to  Miss  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Wnu 
Sanderson.  Esq.  merehsnt,  Edinburi^ 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Walter  Burns,  upholsterer 
in  Edinburgh,  to  Min  Margaret  Honyfoaa,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Patrick  Honymaa,  Esq.  of  Gicmaay.  • 

~  At  Glasgow,  James  Wlkon,  Esq.  advocate, 
to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Crawford.  Esq.  of  Broafafield. 

—  At  Gksgow,  Mr  Walter  Balkmtyne,  Shirvn, 
to  Min  BeU,  daughter  of  the  deoMsed  Mr  Thomas 
Bell,  merchant. 

^  At  Ayr,  Manrloe  Tweedie,  Em.  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  sctvioe,  -to  EUaibeth,  seoood 
daughter  of  Alexander  Gardner.  Esq. 

—  At  Bdlnbuigb,  Mr  AteundcTM'Kny  of  BeW 


1819.] 
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IUgiiter.''^Marrkigei  aud  Deaths, 


aS9 


or  Ifr  David  lfiaiiqr»Cri- 

!•.  At  Broiob«  Joka  M'Ftflaa,  Bh|.  ymutfcr  of 
BaUinderaoh.  to  Wm  JuMlBiidMiiaii  Kwing. 
dAughter  of  the  late  Robert  E«in(»  fi«|.  bmbu- 
facturer  in  Glasgow. 

li.  At  GMaabura,  BerwickahiMk  Mt  Jowph 
Liddle,  ■otieitor  Supwrna  Courts,  to  Maary  Aaaa, 
joungeit  dauchtar  oT  the  late  WUUain  Bpfuak 
Eaa*  ot  OvaanouxB* 

IJ.  At  St  Paacns  ehoaeh,  Charlai  PhilMpR,  Saq. 
or  iha  Irkh  ter,  to  Mia*  Whalley  af  Carodan  Town. 

15.  At  Makentown,  Mator-OenerHl  iiir  Thoniaa 
Briabaaa^  K.C.B.  toAana  Maria,  aldoat  dnwhter 
of  Sir  Uanry  Hay  MaMcHijaH,  BarU  of  MAm- 
town. 

16.  At  WeOhali  bj  the  Rev.  Mr  Story  of  Roao- 


«»«.  Caplaio  Aicbibald  Stewart,  ot  the  rifle, 
hricade,  to  EU»  Rotaina,  only  eluU  of  the  hrte 
Robert  Cron  of  Barradinie,  Eaq. 
1&  At  mrine.  Mr  Htasy  David  DidUe,  Seere^ 

tuan    uuu  " 


tary  to  the  Cakdonian    uuuranoe  Coibmbv  of 
wj—i ■-    *_  »- *  A  — 1^  cteughtor 

iiq.  mereiiaiir  "* 

ck,  Maior. 

fiSth  ii«imeiit,   lo  Mte  FKm  Nioohon,'  eldeat 


GdiDhiDfh,  to  Mamarct  Ami»  youc^oit  < 

of  tholate  Heetor  aSsd,  Em.  iiMrehant,  Grkuiu>w. 

"~  "    Mf  Allan  MardonaH  CT  the 


—  At  Greoiodc.  1 


dMMbter  (d  Patrick  Wieolaon,  Bki.  of  i 

1^  Mr  John 

tdauchterc 

.  At  Catharine  Bank,  Mr  John  Hnnter,  mer. 


iviogrtoD,  rac 
MrAlacaiidar 


raerohaott  to  Ann, 


MrJohnUv^^ 

:^  ^    r  cC  MrlQcacandar  Matter,  Melvile. 

chant,  Edinbuigh,  to  HJaa  MaifanC  Sawen, 
dau^tcr  of  the  late  Mr  Akxaadar  Sawen,  aa* 
ooaatent  in  Gtawow. 

^  At  PaWey,  Mr  John  Hart,  writer.  Paldey, 
to  Maiffuet,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Gibb  of  UaMe. 

—  AC  Uiibkle,  near  Glaagow,  Mr  John  Neww 
iMMla,  at  LaohoaeMiU,  to  Mta  Rae,  only  danohtar 
of  the  dceeaaed  Mr  John  Rae,  merdiaat,  Gibm- 


,  Edinbva^. 

—  George  Johmton,  M.D.  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 

^      '    flhter  of  the  deccMcd  Mr  Chalius 

e  of  the  ftair.  Wert  lodiei. 


to  Cathartaie,  danehter  of 

Charles,  surgeon,  late  of  t 

96.  At  Bifinbiiigh,  Mr 


her,  printer, 
BaU]ie,High 


Iter  of  Mr 


to  Mary,  aeoaiKl  daughter  of  Mr  Joha  ] 
Street. 
LaWy-^At  Utohunh,  Mr  Willhim  Thomson, 

tofaaoooniat,  to  Isabella,  eUest  dai   '  

ThOi  Newfaoids,  ropeaanuCKtum, 


DEATHS. 

JprUtS,  At  CohnnhOb  island  of  Ceytoo,  Lient 
lohn  Hogsffth,  of  the  Bengal  faifaatiy,  thtad  son  of 
Jamea  Hoorth,  Esq.  of  Berwick. 

CharksUlott,  Esq.  of  the  Hon.  Bast  India  Corn- 
May's  MTvlee,  sixth  son  of  the  late  Sir  William 
EliottofStobba,Bart.  Ha  fsU  gaUaatly  hi  the  aft> 
todt  of  the  fort  of  Rupal  Droog,  to  the  East  In- 
dies, OB  the  lath  May  last. 

At  TitachfaMNiQly,  in  May  hut,  BoqloBto  Home, 
Kaq.  of  the  Eart  India  Conpuy's  dvU  service, 
third  son  of  John  Home.  Esq.  of  Stircoke* 

Jitne  11.  At  the  Cape  of  Oooii  Hope,  Captatai 
Gregory  Page,  of  the  tfangal  establishment. 

At  the  Isle  of  France,  In  July  last,  the  Hon.  Sir 
Alexander  Anatruther,  recorder  of  Bombay. 

Amg.  13.  In  Tobago,  Mr  Jamea  LapsUe,  second 
aon  eir  the  Rev.  Mr  Cspafiek  minister  of  Campde. 

28.  At  Sieney^hin,  Jamailea.  of  the  yellow  fever, 
Lieat.-Colanel  Blaiaey,  of  the  9S(d  legiment  of 
fo&L    It  would  be  impassible  to  do  Jusdoe  to  the 


sit  by  his  disconsolate  widow,  his  fkmily, 
regiment  to  which  he  bekaiged. 

15.  At  Savaaaah,  Geoigla,  ^lorth  AmeriOB, 
aged  S6  years,  the  lady  of  John  Williamson  Stirk, 
Sq.  daughter  of  the  late  Gaptetai  John  Baugh,  of 
the  58th  regiment  of  foot 

Bept,  15.  At  Roslin,  bi  the  SUte  of  South  Caro- 
naa,  Archibahl  Simpson  Johnstone,  Esq.  eldest 
aon  of  Adam  JohiMtone,  Esq.  collector  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's customs,  Greenock. 

S9.  At  Edhiburgh,  Mrs  Jeaa  Home  Buohaa. 
She  was  the  last  of  that  Ikmily  of  Home,  formerly 
of  KeUo,  in  Berwickshire. 

}8.  At  Maiden,  in  America,  of  the  prevalent 
fever.  Colonel  John  Ogilvy.  He  was  one  of  his 
Majesty's  coramlsfiioners  under  the  Cth  and  7th 
artuies  of  the  treaty  of  GhcQL 


Oct.  5.  At  Flonaot,  lfa«  Dowagar  Contaai  of 

Shaftesbury. 

^  At  Perth,  Alondar  Moneridi;  Bhi.  Cqttain 
in  the  R«md  Ayr  Militia.  ^ 

7.  At  his  hovae,  near  Cupar  in  Fife,  Dr  Joho 
Qovaa,  physician  ia  Cupar.* 

14.  At  Bemiea,  Argyllshire,  Doairid  Fktdier* 
Esq.  of  Bemtecb 

—  AtPictou,  NovaSeoHa,  Edward  Mortimer. 
Esq.  merchant.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  ead 
haviag  gone  thither  ia  early  life,  soen  roae  to  high 
oosMlderatioB  by  hia  eharacter  and  talents. 

15.  At  London,  Captain  Aadrew  Andaiaon.  of 
the  HoetottraUa  East  India  Compaay's  aorvioa* 
Bombay. 

17.  At  Anderston,  Glasgow,  JoIm  M'Uwha», 
Esq.  of  Caniteoe. 

19.  At  London,  William  Spence,  Feltoa,  soooC 
Mr  William  Sneoee,  Feltoa-green,  Musselburgh. 

—  At  Inaericithen,  Mn  Ag^iea  Grcig,  Jamei^ 
Court,  Ediabui^ 

—  At  Edinburgh*  Mr  DavM  Dow,  of  the  Britidi 
Linen  Company's  Bank. 

to.  At  Edtobttigh,  the  Rev.  John  MaemiUan  of 
Stirling,  in  theGbth  yea*  of  hla  age,  aadiilditf 
his  ministry. 

sa  At  Jtodpaibank,  AUaan.  aged  15 1  and  on 
the  23d,  Jane,  ifad  17>  (kughtera  of  Ms  Joha 
Thorburn. 

->  At  Lisbon,  Mary,  sixth  dautfitor  of  the  late 
George  Raaosay,  Esq.  of  Bamton. 

21.  At  Exeter,  James  Connell,  Eaq.  mcachaBt  in 
Glawow. 

— '  At  London,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Sylvestet 
North  Dougkia,  only  son  of  Laid  GknbarvM,  and 
member  of  parliament  for  the  burgh  of  BaiAisy. 

-^  Mrs  Uutehiaon,  relict  of  Mr  Thonas  Hutdd. 
SOD,  baker  in  Edinburgh. 

S2.  AtBroilieraBuiidtogs,  Canoe^ate,  Mr  John 
Reid,  writer. 

—  At  Edinbtti)^,  in  her  82d  year,  Mi«  Aane 
Wishart.  daughter  of  the  fade  Dr  WiUiam  WUatrt, 
principal  of  the  college  of  Edtobuigh. 

2S.  Mr  Jamea  Bniehopof  Brooafleld,  MidCal* 
der,  aged  72. 

—  At  Caliaader,  Mrs  M« Arthur,  widow  of  tho 
bde  Alexander  M'Arthur,  Esq.  of  Littlcmilk 

25.  At  her  house  in  Maitbnd.etieet,  Miss  Ram- 
my,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Ramsay,  ~~ 


aidiant,  Leith. 
—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  EUmbeth  Rattray,  rdiot 
of  Davkl  RobertaoD,  EMkhiteof  BleatoB,  — "  "" 
~    North  StDavid-atieet, 


Hemy  Miller  afPourin,  MJ). 
art  India  Compaoy*B  secviee. 


—  At  5, 
Robert  Thom. 

26.  AtAnnfleU, 
of  the  Hon.  the  Eat  I 

—  At  Bbdr  Drummond,  George  Home  DruoH 
mood,  Esq.  of  Blair  Drummond. 

_  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  m^ 
Mn  Barbara  Lockhart,  daughter  of  the  late  jJm 
Lodduurt,  Esq.  of  Cleghorn. 

...  At  his  house,  near  Cypar  Fife,  Mr  Andrew 
Mihie  of  South  BaUUy. 

27*   Mr  William  Young,  writer  in  Stromnes^ 

X  Edhibuiigh,  William  Govaa,  Eaq.  of  He^ 

—  At  Greenbaak,  Miss  Jane  Rcmiy,  eldcit 
-      *     rof  thehiteMrPatridiHenny.  writer  in 


Orkney. 

28.  A( 


daughter  0 
ftl&k. 


—  Mary  Weatwater,  relict  of  Mr  John  Mcggrt, 
merchant,  Edinburgh. 

29.1  At  CoHhridge,  Mn  Undsay,  relict  of  .Mr 
John  Lindsay. 

^  The  Right  Rev.  Edmund  Dertiy,  l},Ji.  Ro- 
man  Catholic  bishop  of  Dromore. 

20.  At  Florence,  William  Maekeniie,  Esq.  of 
tike  islaad  of  St  Vioccat 

—  AtCarfiae,  inthe78thyearofhisage^Robt. 
Hogarth,  Esq.  tenant  there. 

—  At  Easter  Cauaeyend,  Mr  Thonaa  Gfabam, 


81.  Mn  Agnes  Redfoord,  wife  of  Mr  Robert 
Lamb,  wood-merchant,  LeIth  Walk. 

Nov.  1.  At  Swinton  Manse,  Mn  Harriet  Hep- 
burn Mitchdson,  wife  of  John  Tait,  younger  of 
Piro,  W.  S. 

'  At  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  to  the  23d  year  of  her 
age,  Agnes  Scar,  wife  of  James  Spence,  Esq.  mer- 
^ant 

—  At  Dysart,  James  Davidson  Fleming,  M.D. 
aged  23. 

2.  At  No  41,  North  Hanovcr-ftrect,  Edinbuxgh. 
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IfrAadicwEwltaf,  iWodTO  y«ttt,  fathtt  of  Tho. 
Ewing,  teadier  man* 

-*•  At  her  houie  In  GeoMMtreet,  Hta  CatheilDe 
Moriaon  Mackenrie.  daughter  of  die  tale  Sir  Ro- 
dsrlck  Mackeaito  of  SeaCwell,  Burt. 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  affed  88,  Mia  Mai)gn«t 
'     -^—  if  the  deeeaaed  Mr  Donald 


Regider^'^Dettih* 


IS,  At  Edinmngii,  i^theMlh  ytvoTher^e, 
Mag^wtfB of  Mr  Daniel  Rinert  " 


FbriHt,  Ml.  1 

HeramtaNed^ 

enoearen  her  to  aD  ^irtio 

, df 

ther,  her  km  is  inenanble. 
«rLA^J°'5»'**te  ta  thelBth  year  of  Mb  i«e, 
Walter  Ctarlv  Cfflfc,  only  Mmrirhig  ton  of  LiM^ 
Colonei  Darhy.  of  GtotTcnoi^plaee,  Bath. 
—  At  GtaMow,  Mr  John  Steven,  bookaelfer. 
14.   At  45,  Fndeildc-atreet.  Edtohurgh,  Jane 
Stewttt,tt»lneMit  daughtv  of  Peter  MacdownQ. 

Young;  47  y«fe 


—  At  Balmnto.  Mr  Jai 


faithftil  gardener  thoPib  and  who  hot 
the  Caledonian  ¥  '  ~    ' 

the  reward  of  L- 
—  AtWerter 


r  ttNNb  and  frtw  laat  year  « 
HortieulturB]  SodetyS  mc 
ng  and  honett  eenrieei. 


M'Laurin,  daoghter  of 

M'Laurin,  lome  time  nugeon  in  Edinbuign,  am 
Bitter  of  the  late  Dr  M'Laurin,  phyeldan  In  Lon- 
don* 

—  In  the  charity  work-houfe  of  this  city,  John 
Barday,  aged  upwards  of  80  years.  He  redded  in 
this  esteblidunent  far  more  than  73  yean,  during 
which  time  he  never  slept  a  night  out  of  the  houae. 
"When  he  was  admitted,  there  were  only  twdve 
iiime*i^  rerident  In  the  boaw. 

—  At  Presoot,  Lancashire,  aged  87,  John  Hasle- 
den.  He  served  in  llie  siege  of  Quebec,  in  the 
15th  regiment,  and  was  employed  by  the  immortal 
Wolfe,  as  his  valet,  unta  the  deaOi  of  the  hero, 
when  he  entered  Uie  service  of  Genoal  Murrey, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  his  disduutge,  m 
the  year  1761. 

4.  At  her  house  in  CastleNSlxtet,  Mrs  Dirom, 

widow  of  Alexander  Dlrom,  Kaq.  of  Muiresk,  in  ^-.. 

the  85th  year  of  her  age.  —  At  Onngefleld,   county  of  Down.   H«gh 

»  At  Edtadmrgh,  Miss  Janet  OaanAeU.  daugh-      Crewfoid,  Esq.  many  yean  an  emliient  and  ras- 
ter of  the  deceased  Neil  Campball,  fiM|.  tate  col-      peetabto  raerahant  and  baalbBriii  Beltec  _ 
lector  of  the  customs,  Oban. 

5.  At  Traquair  Manse,  Peeblce>shire,  the  Rev. 
James  NieoU,  minister  of  the  parish,  m  the  50th 
year  of  hlsage.  Few  men  ever  descended  to  the 
grave  more  universally  beloved,  and  more  deeply 
tegretted. 

—  At  St  Clatr  Town,  Mrs  Maxgnfct  Kinnenr. 
nged9Z.  . 

—  At  Bdlnhnrgh,  Mr  Thomaa  Andeieon,  for- 


MnEliariMtfs  Car- 
lUaiSibootand  abac 

—  At  Olenmore,  Afgyllshire.  Mn  CampbeD. 
senior,  of  Olenmora. 

15.  AtOitanoic-plaoe,faithe91atyearoffaiBMe, 
Mr  Andrew  Home,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Home,  land-surveyor. 


,  l&'AtNoSO,Herlotnow,Edlnbnigh.FiB«ilck, 
infant  son  of  Mr  Wishart. 

^— At  Edinburgh,  in  the 80th  year  of  her  ^e^ 
Betty  Cameron,  a  neUve  of  Lochaher,  who  hM  i»- 
sided  here  for  the  lest  60  years.    This  poor  wonaa 

wasone  ofasmaU  dass  of  people,      ^ 

I  any  other 


merlybaker  in  Potterrow. 
—  ThomM  James  Steele,  eldest  son  of  Andrew 


I  fsowMed 


merdumt. 


Steele,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

—  Atdray^   MiU,   Mr  Belftage, 
South  Bridge,  Bdinburgh. 

6.  At  Fort  WiUiam,|Mr  Joseph  Young,  of  the 
Customs,  Bdlnbttigh,  and  acting  oompiioUer  at 
FortWlUUm. 

—  At  Edtnbmi^,  Mrs  Ann  Soott,  spouse  of 
Robert  Oilmour. 

7.  At  Edinburgh.  Ramsay,  the  inflmt  dau^ter 
«f  Ardiibald  Dou|^  Esq.  advocate. 

—  Mr  Robert  Sctiaw,  copper-smith,  PrinoeV 
•treet,  aged  37. 

—  At  Portobello,  Miss  Isabelta  Clnnie,  dxth 
daoghter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Clunle,  minister  of 
Whitekirk. 

—  At  Bdinbttfgh.  Mrs  Agnus  M'Pheison,  much 
regretted  by  her  numerous  (Mends  and  acquaint- 


peculiar  to  Sootland  than  1 

P*r«r  beg,  yet  never  want,  and  who,  without  iv- 

latives,  fortune,  or  certain  loeome^  i 

for  as  if  they  had  all  thceeu 

18.  At  Peebles,  John  Steel,  son  of  Mr  ^ 
Steel. 

—  At  No  10, 

■on  of  Dr  John  Ci_.r 

^  19.  Atfidinbuigh.aAsradiortinness.  Robert, 
fourth  son  of  the  tate  RobaftKny  of  Uarlcw,  Bcr- 
widuhire,  aged  19. 

—  At  Rinelen,  Captain  JoknMaBdMHld  or  Gar. 


30.  At  London,  John,  only  son  of  Mr  Rdbert 
Kdtie.  of  the  island  of  Demerara.  Wert  Indlaa 

LoMy— Within  a  ftw  hours  of  each  other,  Mr 
John  Green,  of  Broomyard,  in  Hcnfatdshim,  Mid 
EHaabeth,  hb  wift.  They  had  been  nunted  39 
yean,  and  had  IS  chUdvsn  hi  Httls  mora  thsoi  19 


8.  At  her  house,  Prinoe*»etreet,  Mrs  Gibson  of 
CUnonhaB.  aged  88. 

—  At  Eskbank,  Theodom  Wahond,  the  faiteit 
daughter  of  Mr  Wood. 

~  At  Donersile  House,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
of  water  in  the  chest,  the  Right  Hon.  Hayes  St 
Lager,  VIsoount  Doneraila  Hb  lordship  enjoyed 
very  extensive  estates,  particularly  in  the  counties 
ofCorkandWaterford.    He  was  tai  hu  65th  year. 

9.  At  his  house.  Coats  Creicent,  Edinburgh, 
Ueut.-Colond  Henry  Enkine  of  Sbdlfidd. 

»  At  Stirling,  Mrs  Helen  Mulrhcad,  reUet  of 
Alexander  Sutherland,  Esq.  late  of  Woodend. 

10.  At  CampbeUtown,  Marion,  tnCint  daughter 
of  Captain  H,  Stevenson. 

11.  At  Ldth,  Mrs  Margaret  Brown,  wife  of  Mr 
James  Thomson,  late  farmer,  Dalhousie. 

^  At  Edinburgh,  William  Spdd,  fourth  son  of 
Robert  Spdd,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

It.  At  hb  house,  in  New  Burlington-stieet, 
LcMidon,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  Mtm  Dawson,  Esq. 


—  At  Edinburgh,  David  Hay,  Esq.  of  Belton. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mbs  Maroaiet  Gnnne,  sister 
to  Colond  Gneme  of  Indibraikie. 


At  Godalmii«,  Nkhoias  Loftns.  Ea|.  fennraly 
Lieut-Colond  of  the  4th  regiment  dragoon  gnai^ 
hi  the  80th  year  of  hb  ^e. 

In  Downshire,  at  the  seat  of  her  brother, 
icquenoc  of  a  lodced  tew,  i 
having  a  tooth  drawn  the  week 
don,  sister  to  Charles  Gotdon,  Esq.  of  WJ 
park. 

At  Pub,  Mrs  B.  WaUb,  the  wife  of  1 
General  Bayley  WaUb,  and  sbter  of  I 
Wibon,  M.  P. 

At  London,  a  few  wenki  after  fab  retam  i 

Indb.  Robert  Steuart,  Esq.  of  the  Hon.  Eaai  In- 
dia Company's  medical  service,  third  son  of  the 
late  Robert  Steuart,  Esq.  of  Ralbchin. 

At  Horsdey,  Gloucestershire,  John  Shepnaid, 
Esq.  Hehas  lcft£400tothe01ottce8lerIn£raa- 
ry,  and  £1000  three  ner  eenL  eoneobtotha  SoelBty 
for  Propagating  Chnstian  KnowMfs. 

At  St  Matgaret  Stone,  near  DunliiniliM,  after 
along  iUncas,  Mrs  Isabella Sauadera,  sdactoT  Mr 
Robert  Saundcn,  there. 

At  the  baths  of  Tivoli.  near  Pinb,  in  hb  99Ch 
year,  Shr  Arthur  Grey  Uaslbrlgg,  Bart,  of  Noeely 
llall,  Ldoestershire. 

Suddenly  at  Farb,  Captain  John  Doig,  hfta  of 
the  Slst  regiment. 


Oliver  &  Boyd,  Printers,  Edinbuigh. 
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ON  THE  P&OCaESSIVB  CHANGE  OF  POETICAL  STYLE. 

Ut  unus  ab  illis  numeretur  Annut,  omnet  annos  luot  conteient— ^xinBCA. 


The  progressive  change  of  poetical 
stvle,  as  connected  with  the  reputation 
or  the  poets  of  different  ages,  is  a  deli- 
cate iheme.  It  involves  me  developer* 
ment  of  some  niceties ;  the  examination 
of  some  prejudices;  and,  what  is  worst, 
tlie  contradiction  of  some  assertions. 
The  importance  of  the  suhject  may 
perhaps  hardly  appear  commensurate 
with  its  minuteness  of  detail.  It  can- 
not however  be  unimportaat  to  have 
something  like  clear  ioeas  on  a  matter 
vrhidi  has  affected,  and  will  affect,  the 
polite  literature  o£  this,  and  every 
odier  European  country. 

In  commencing  the  present  sketch, 
it  would  seem  to  be  needless  to  go 
further  back  than  the  Augustan  age, 
as  including  Jthe  earliest  and  the  best 
of  what  we  Know  of  the  Roman  poetry. 
The  progress  of  the  Greek  literature 
was  early  interrupted  bypolitical  chan- 

fes.  From  the  age  of  iJ^chylus  to  the 
attle  of  Chicronfea,  is  comprehended 
only  the  short  interval  of  ninety-eight 
years.  In  about  double  that  time  after- 
wards, the  Romans  b^an  those  aggres- 
oions,  which  ended  in  tne  second  subju-^ 
gation  of  Greece.  To  Rome  the  bestfruit 
of  this  conquest  was  the  cultivation  of 
Greek  literature,  of  which  the  Roman 
28  indeed  a  sort  of  continuation.  The 
Latin  authors  condescended  to  imitate 
those  models  which  they  could  not  hope 
to  surpass ;  and  such  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Augustan  age,  thesplendour 
of  which  has  diminisheid  that  of  all 
after  literature,  and  in  a  great  measure 
blinded  posterity  to  the  excellencies 
of  succeeding  authors ;  whilst,  as  sha- 
dows are  strongest  in  an  imperfect 
Hght,  it  has  at  the  same  time  led  us  to 
Vol.  \h 


exaggerate  their  defects.  The  Augustan 
age  tias  been  too  exclusively  talked 
about.  We  have  been  too  bigotted 
adorers  of  the  poetic  spirit,  the  sim* 
pllcitv,  and  the  subdued  beauty  oi 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  other  emi- 
nent poets  their  contemporaries.  It 
cannot,  certainly,  be  denied,  that  the 
poetry  of  their  period,  presents  vi  ag- 
gregate of  excellence  wnich  it  may  be 
difficult  to  parallel.  For  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  or  lees  indebted  to  the 
favourable  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  written;  nor  does  it  by  any 
means  follow  that  these  poets  were 
possessed  of  genius  eminently  su- 
perior to  those,  either  of  their  own  or 
of  other  countries,  who  have  succeed- 
ed them.  The  commencement  of  the 
poetical  literature  of  all  nations,  pro* 
tMibly  exhibits  something  like  this. 
That  it  has  been  the  case  with  En^sh 
poetry,  is  attempted  to  be  shewn  in 
the  course  of  these  remarks.  It  is 
indeed  natural  to  expect  that  the 
earlier  efforts  of  poetry  should  be  upon 
the  whole  the  most  happy;  and  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  in  poetry  as  in 
every  thing  else,  originality  is  much 
easier  when  diere  has  been  no  one  tof 
anticipate  its  sources.  The  earlier 
poets,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Vii^,  and 
Horace,  stood  upon  the  most  advan- 
tageous ground.  The  Latin  language 
had  just  attained  to  a  polished  regu- 
larity— the  rude  and  comparatively 
antiquated  versification  of  Ennius,  and 
of  one  or  two  others  whose  names  are 
now  scarcely  known,  was  all  with 
which  they  had  to  contend.  The  fields 
of  poetry  were  open  to  them,  and  thej 
cuUed  the  flowers  which  grew  at  their 
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feet.    OrigiiiaHty  and  amplidty  then 
went  hand  in  huid. 

ThiSy  it  is  quite  obfiouB,  ooold  not 
last  long.  In  proportion  aa  rimple 
imagery  and  sentiment  weie  pre- 
occupied, artificial  combinations  be* 
came  necessary.  The  cfaaqge  hi  the 
poetical  style  is  apparent,  aCMrdingly, 
even  in  the  younger  writers  of  the  age 
of  Augustus.  Ovid  and  Propertiua 
exhibit  many  marks  of  what  Quin« 
tilian  has  described  as  the  depravity  of 
the  Latin  style.  That  quaintness  of 
expresaion,  pdntedness  of  sentence, 
and  elaborate  metaphor,  in  which  thia 
depravity  is  thought  to  consist,  are 
best  known  from  a  selection  of  passagea 
which  contain  them.  In  the  few  ex- 
amples here  given,  such  sre  attempted 
to  be  selected  as  embody  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  style  of  the  age,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  iHustnte  the  genina  of 
the  poet 

Ptoperdna  was  one  of  the  latest 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  died 
young,  and  his  remains  luive  been  less 
esteemed  than  they  deserve  to  be,  pro- 
bably because  they  are  somewhat  more 
tmctured  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
artificial  style  than  those  o^  his  con- 
temporaries. He  certainly  has  not  the 
genius  of  Ovid,  to  excuse  his  want  of 
simplidty,  to  those  who  make  it  the 
first  criterion  of  excellenoe.  Neither 
haa  he  the  equable  and  plaintive  flow 
of  Tibullua:  but  his  elegies  exhibit 
occasional  bursta  of  poetrv,  superior 
p«rhapc  to  any  thing  in  those  of  his 
rival.  The  following  passage  may 
affi>rd  some  idea  of  the  capobuides  of 
the  poet,  as  well  as  of  the  turn  of  his 
style. 

Ouicumque  Ule  Aiit  Pucnim  qui  pinxlt  Amoran« 
NoDoe  putu  mhntt  huhc  habuBW  manui  1 
Hie  prlmuin  vidit  due  boimi  vifoc  «r"Tr!f* 
Et  levibiu  curit  magna  perire  bona* 
Idem  non  tnatn.  ventoua  addidit  alas, 
FmH  «C  bumano  conte  volara  deum  { 
Sdlloet  altenia  qucmiam  Ja^tamur  In  unda, 
Nartmmie  mm  ullte  pennanct  aura  lodi  i 
Et  nerito  hanatis  maauicst  annau  saclttia 
Et  pharetra  exhumcro  Gno«la  utroque  Jaeet ; 
Atatefcrit  qBtmUin,  tuti  quara  oernimiK  hoitein 
Jfae  quiaquaiB,  ex  iUo  TiuiieTt,  aabui  abiu 
In  me  tela  ma&ent,  manet  et  puerilis  im«go, 
Sed  ettie  ptnivuperdkHtUlenuis  g 
EvaMktm/  nostn  guomkm  de  pect<»r€  nunfuam 
AnldiauMue  meo  Mmgiiitip  beUa  oerit. 

Xtt.  U,  Eiig.  rlL 

Though  generally  elegant,  however, 
and  occasionally  tender^  he  is  haunted 
with  a  sort  of  pedantry,  which  some- 
times weighs  down  his  genius. 

During  the  latter  portion  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  began  that  course 
of  tvranny  and  debauchery,  whidi 
overlaid  and  poisoned  the  genius  and 
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vurtne  of  Italy.  From  this  time  the 
writers  are  fisw,  and  scattered  at  long 
intervals  over  a  dreary  and  neglected 
tract.  Hie  reigns  of  succeeding  em- 
perors, down  to  Vespasian  and  Titos, 
exhibit  little  else  than  the  annals  of 
crudtv  and  sensuality ;  and  a  poet  ap- 
peals like  an  oiais  of  die  desert  gnm 
m  the  midst  of  a  scorched  and  sandy 
waste.  That  tendency  to  the  artificial 
style,  which  b^;an  with  Ovid,  attain- 
ed, in  the  hands  of  Seneca,  to  all  the 
madness  of  metaphor  and  antitheais. 
Examples  of  these  figures  are  indeed 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  sentence 
of  his  prose  writings,  and  of  the  few 
verses  he  has  left.  It  is  perhapa  Buper« 
fluous  to  remark,  that  tne  heavy  and 
tasteless  tragedies  under  the  name  of 
Seneca  are  generally  thought  to  be 
falsely  attributed  to  the  tutor  of  Nero. 
In  his  poetical  lamentations  on  bin 
banidbment,  he  quaintly  alludes  to  the 
solitude  of  Corsica. 

**  Hie,  sola  tost  duo  ianC«  Ekttl  et  edUum/* 

And  in  conclusion  of  a  deprecatory 
address  to  the  rugged  genius  of  the 
place,  thus  sings — 

Puct  religatii,  hoe  eit  Jam  pane  flebii]tia» 
••  FilivnmicliMH  lit  turn  t0mlMft--H'' 

This  taste  in  the  usual  course  of 
things  soon  became  sulrject  to  a  reno- 
tion.  It  was  a  permanent  one,  and 
the  writers  fit>m  tnat  time  downwards 
are  comparatively  moderate  in  the  ap* 
plication  of  artificial  embeUiahmeiit, 
only  using  it  in  proportion  as  they  are 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  increasing 
necessities  of  originality. 

Lucan  was  about  twecty  five  yearn 
younger  than  Seneca.  It  is  needless 
to  dilate  upon  the  wdl-known  thar^ 
acteiistics  of  this  admirable  poet  He 
haa  been,  perhaps  justly,  accused  of  a 
tendency  to  bombast,  llie  Fharsalia, 
however,  as  a  whole,  has  a  well-siia- 
tained  tone  of  lofty  stoicism,  and  con- 
tains many  passages  of  a  force  and 
energy  wluch  have  not  often  been 
surpassed.  It  may  perhaps  be  but  a 
doubtftil  compliment,  that  the  scepti- 
cal Pere  Hardouin,  who  has  disputed 
the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  classics, 
concedes  that  of  Lucan.  His  langtiage 
is  much  more  artifidid,  and  indudes 
more  apparent  efibrt  than  that  of  the 
best  poets  of  the  Augustan  period. 
Hia  complimentary  line  to  Cato  is 
celebrated, 

*•  Vletiix  eaiim  DUs  plaeuit,  icd  viete  CataaL* 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  com- 
pliment he  has  paid  to  the  Patriot. 
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The  Mkmlog  fine  panegyrical  ex« 
daaatkma  are  put  into  tlie  mouth  of 
Brntvs. 


"  QaldL  tol  diirtiM  per  n 
PloAiIt,  Inununcm  eomtpti  monbut  t_ 
^oe  •onim  loofK  prctium  viitutii  habefaii* 

He  thus  eulpgiMB  the  customary 
■mcidea  of  a  certain  tribe^  anziliariea 
of  Pompey. 

^'Proh!  fimU  est  gloria  G«nti 
JiilMlMe  wimiw  F<dll«^  ■Itofj  tvfUtct, 
QmadtmpirttidouasmDtuJ "        L».UL 

Having  related  the  rout  of  Pom« 
pey's  army,  he  breaks  into  these  ex-« 
ftlamations ;  the  change  of  tense  from 
the  third  to  the  first  person  plural  is 
•trikingy  and  the  concluding  thought 
strong,  and  perhaps  a  little  too  daring. 

««  ViBcmiur  hto |rt«ttii  omnto.  qua  lenriit.  atatt 
PnMdma  quid  Sobolat,  aut  ipda  meniare  ocpoleB 
to  ngBttm  aaad  ?  pavidiniiingniimtitanBB^ 


aut  JugulM  ?— AUeni  poena  timoriai 
la  nartra  eerVioe  Mdet :  BOff  procKa  Mlit, 

Silius  Itdicus  has  of  all  the  Latin 
poets  met  with  the  worst  usaae  and 
the  g^reatest  neglect.  The  ii\]iidlcious 
plan  of  his  poem,  on  the  second  Punic 
war,  has  in  part  been  the  cause.  A 
work  of  seventeen  books,  sad  consist* 
ingofno  great  single  action,  but  a- 
mounting  to  something  ver  v  like  what, 
upon  a  smaller  scale,  had  been  called 
^'  a  Gasette  in  rhyme,"  has  dreariness 
in  the  very  outset.  Added  to  this  has 
been  the  operation  of  that  criticism 
which,  to  Uie  occasion^  boldness  of 
S^us,  prefers  the  exaggerated  charac- 
ters and  feebler  style  of  SUtius.  Si. 
lias  Italicus  has  too  easily  indulged  in 
the  pleasure  of  composition.  He  was 
•  msn  of  wealth  and  leisure;  and 
when  a  great  man  chooses  to  relax  him* 
self  in  verse,  few  critics  are  ill-bred 
enough  to  hint  the  possibility  of  pro- 
lixity.  Had  he  concentrated  the 
powers,  whidi  he  has  lavished  upon 
his  voluminous  Epic,  into  a  poem  of 
tiie  fourth  of  die  length,  he  would 
liavie  stood  high  as  a  poet.  A  very  few 
extracts  wiU  amply  prove  this.  His 
expiesnons  are  sometimes  verv  bold, 
thou^  his  force,  upon  the  whole,  is 
much  less  than  that  of  Lucan.  The 
opening  oresents  a  forcible  description 
of  Hannmal,  the  Hector  of  the  poem. 

M  iBMnio  moCiu  aTktat  fldeiqiM  linlitar 
Is  fttl^  axuboanf  Mtu,  led  deviua  cquii 
Arwudo  nuUm  Dfvaaa  fdort  improha  t 
WL  p0cU  detpeettit  kamo»  s  penituiqut  d 
Saaguiais  humani  llapat  «iUs :  bisuper  wtvi 
PUn9  virens,  avrt  Knlet  abotere  parentAm 
Dedaeui,  ae  Sleuh  demergtre  foedera  pont9,'^ 
Jaoupie.  aut  noetunio  penetzat  Capitolia  vim, 
Aat,  Tu|Mu«,  fertur  per  «imma*  panibu*  AlpiM. 
Safe  etiam  CuauU,  turbato  ad  lumina  tomnob 
ExMrne  trucem,  par  vaita  ulcntia.  vocem; 
Ac  lacso  ciidore  vmim  inveiMre,  Aitum 
W^iPtnum  pqgou,  at  inanla  bdia  grnntmit' 
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Hie  chaneter  is  wdl  kept  up;*-* 
his  persuasion  that  he  was  fiited  to 
conquer  Rome,— 4us  joy  at  the  omens 
in  his  fkvour,  and  ms  disregard  of 
them  when  against  him,— his  mtense 
love  of  Fame  and  loathing  of  peocefhl 
obeauity— 

«« QuaHliia,  cnim,  dklaat  a  flMrta  iflMda  Vte?^ 

The  passage  of  the  Alps  is,  in  some 
plaoes,  highly  wrought  Indeed  it 
seems  to  be  one  ot  the  pecuHarittes  of 
thia  poet  to  give  a  aort  of  dramatic,  or 
even  theatrical  effect  to  some  of  his 
descriptions  of  natural  acenery. 

The  following  passage  is  remarica« 
ble,  not  only  as  being  a  proof  of  the 
strong  and  pointed  roetmorical  ex« 
pression  of  which  Silius  italicus  waa 
capable,  but  also  as  afibrding  a  strik* 
ing  example  of  that  change  of  style 
which  the  necessity  of  originality  forces 
upon  poeta.  The  Alpine  solitudes  are 
referred  to. 

'  Hat  obtenmttifaOet  enat^tmu  atMt  s 

'  llttr,pcdllaBqaep.«..-..«». 
miMr  madiaanra  vldentem, 
t  lldiMiiiia  nautU.*    U^Oi, 


NamiiM  dIciaoMAiBdtt  Ittr,  pcdMtnqae  proAinda 

ri  I  aiilam  OHnp*\  f^  ^nr *' 

SkdaoUt  Cynonua  r^t  f 

Lucan,  in  his  account  of  Cato's 
march  through  the  Lvbian  Desert, 
had  already  said,  *'  sideribus  novere 
yiam.**  Siuus  strengthens  this  passage 
by  the  "  cnavimus,"  which  is  '^  a 
bold  word,"  and  by  aiditiooal  drcum* 


The  brave  obstinacy  of  Flaminius, 
who  fights  at  lake  Thnudmene,  against 
all  augury,  and  under  the  most  un« 
fevourable  drcumstancea,  ia  ponrtnv* 
ed  in  livelv  colours.  Describing  Uke 
disorder  of  the  Roman  troops^  hunry« 
ing  to  the  onset,  he  r — 


Ub,L 


Impleie,  eC  puttum,Jkiiknhm  more  peUbani.' 

and  the  audacious  Consul,  in  defianoo 
of  dissusding  Omens,  exclaim*— 

i«  -Sat  roagoui  in  hoScm 

Augur  tdett,  BtuU ." Lift,  n 

The  rout  at  Canne,  which,  thouffh 
infinitely  more  disastrous,  inchides 
less  of  picturesque  circumstance,  is 
less  successfully  treated.  The  ^fR- 
culty  of  transferring  the  interest  firom 
Hannibal  to  Fabius,  Scipio,  and  oth« 
ers,  who,  afler  the  decline  of  his  for* 
tunes,  became  ^'  lords  of  the  ascend- 
ant," takes  much  of  their  attraction 
from  the  latter  books  of  the  poem. 
The  following  lines  may  be  quoted,  as 
having  that  sort  of  theatrical  e^ct 
which  has  been  already  adverted  to : — 
•*  HtaarupCl  r«boace  poli,  atquohioe  erelirainioara 
FuliQiaa,  et  tn  danem  ruare  impacabile  coelum." 
Lib,  XVII. 

The  poems  of  Statins  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned.      Pope  lias  conde- 
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•oemled  to  transkte  tlie  fint  bode  of 
hh  Thebaia,  and  to  giye  an  English 
ircnion  of  the  melodious  mediocrity  of 
his  original.  All  Latin  verse,  how* 
ever»  is  melodiotts ;  and  to  this  excdl- 
knoe,  which  he  possesses  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  his  poetical  country- 
men, StatiuB  ha&  added  little  of  ma 
own. 

From  this  period  down  to  Claudiaa, 
«  all  is  void/  poetically  speaking,  for, 
txcepting  by  scholars,  Ausonins  is  not 
resorted  to,  and  Pnidentius  scarcely 
ranks  as  a  classic — that  poet  being  a 
Christian.  In  annals  which  are  filled 
wiUiwarsabroadand  brutality  at  home, 
there  is  no  room  for  literature.  The 
leaf  eokmred  red  is,  in  the  eye  of  refr« 
•on,  as  much  a  hlank  as  that  which  is 
left  untouched.  Whilst  every  thing 
cstimahle  was  retrograde,  corruption  of 
manners  advanced  with  accelerated 
progress.  Juvenal  had  said,  in  his 
strong  way, 

"  Ooeununt  multe  tiM  Bdidei,  •tque  Briphvto : 
MamT  Clytenmcitnzn  nuUut  non  Viou  h«bent" 

and  Silius  Italicus  elegantly  and  feel- 
ingly alludes  to  the  same  deterioration. 
He  is  describing  the  conduct  of  the 
Romans  after  the  defeat  at  Cannoe, — 

•'  Hkc  turn  Roma  tail ;  pent  te,  cul  vertere  mortt 
Si  ttabatfatis,  pottiu,  CarthagtMnanemr 

The  poetry  of  Claudian  is  like  the 
last  lamp  which,  after  a  long  interval, 
seems  to  bid  us  adieu,  in  our  egress 
from  some  city  where  we  are  leaving 
the  briUiancy  of  palaces,  and  the  illu- 
minated haunts  of  elegant  civiliiation. 
He  i»  one  of  the  most  polished  of 
poets ;  nor  does  his  polish  detract  any 
thing  fh>m  his  strength.  His  satiricu 
passages  are  as  fVee  from  coarseness  as 
Ais  gayest  strains :  and,  as  the  finest 
scymitars  are  said  to  be  tempered  with 
perfume,  they,  perhaps,  cut  deeper 
from  the  delicacy  emplo3red  in  their 
formation.  The  obscurity  of  the 
events  which  constitute  the  subjects 
of  most  of  his  pieces,  is  a  great  disad- 
vantage. We  are  with  difficulty  in- 
terested by  that  of  which  we  know 
little. ,  The  Trojan  war,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  first  Cssars,  are  familiar 
to  all ;  but  who  knows  or  cares  about 
the  virtues  of  Stilicho,  or  the  defeat  of 
Rufinus? 

This  poet  abounds,  above  all  the 
Latin  poets,  in  point  and  antithesis. 
His  points,  however,  are  alwavs  ele- 
gant ;  although  perhaps  pushed,  in  a 
few  instances,  to  absolute  quaintness. 

The  opening  of  the  Panegyric  on 
Serena,  is  a  beautiful  effort : — 
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*' Dlcniihlp  CalUops,  tMteimr  I 
Pierio  meritam  lerto  rediinire  Seraum  ? 
Vile  putM  donttm,  Mlitam  muauiging  i 
Et  rubro  radiarc  mari,  si  floiibus  omca 
Regime  regina  oonuun  ?-^ccd  fluriUua  illb 
Quo*  neqae  frfgoribm  Boms,  nee  Sinus  uxit 
Aestibus,  eterno  ted  Teris  honoiv  rubeota 
Fons  Aganippe!  Penne&siuii  educat  nndl 
Unde  we  pageuntur  ape*,  ft  prata  legndew 
Xi-antmittunts^cUt  UeUconU  mdla/uiMrU,' 

On  the  nuptiab  of  Honorius,  the 
gay  poet  informs  the  young  bdde- 
groom,— 

•*  Nod  quiaquam  ftuttnr  veria  hdnerita* 
Hyl^MM  latebris  nee  spoUal  favoa. 
Si  Ihmte  mveat,  n  timest  rnboa : 
jlrmai  spina  rostu  ;  meOa  UguiU  apa  : 
Cre$cwa  difficUi  g^uadiajurgio  ; 
Aaeendic  aue  magit  quob  refugit  Vema  i 
Quod  flcuu  tuleruj  piua  sapit  oMulum.^ 


In  the  poem  on  the  enterprise  of 
Rufinus,  the  half-suppressed  inquie- 
tude of  the  people  is  described  in  m 
simile,  of  wnicn  the  exauiaite  lan- 
guage is  fhlly  equal  to  tne  evident 
justice  of  the  comparison : — 

"  Ceu  murmmmtaRi 
trnpcesia  quk*  pe^ii,  coin,  flamino  fraelo. 
Durat  adhuc  avvitque  tumor,  dubtuwumeper  mtdwm 
Lasta  reeaUniUjIuUantvaHgiavaia-^ 

In  Rvf.  UU  I. 

Rufinus  is  slain  and  liacked  in  pieees^ 
and  his  limbs  scattered  about, 

Vpidrenaran, 
Per  paitea  t^tur,  nutquam  totUtqme  »tpiUms.' 

The  next  passage  is  singular,  as  be- 
ing in  anticipation  of  the  Linnaan 
System.  It  may  possibly  have  afford-^ 
ed  a  hint  to  Darwm. 

*'  Vlrunt  in  Venerem  flrondet;  oniniaqae  riciasinr' 
Felix  artwr  amat :  nutant  ad  mutua  Palnue 
Foedera;  Populeo  autpirat  Populus  ietu  ; 
Et  Platani  Phtanis*  Atoioqne  anlbilat  Alaus.*^ 
Epilhal.  de  nupt  Hon.  ^  Mar. 

The  following  description  of  the  in- 
fant Sun  is  pushed,  though  elegantly, 
to  an  extreme  of  quaintness. — It  is 
one  of  his  few  faulty  passsges : 

**  Invaliduin  dextro  poitat  Titana  lacerto. 
ffondum  iMce  grmttem,  nee  pubescentibtu  titf 

Crtitatum  rudlU " 

Rapt.  Pioa.  Li1».  I. 

After  Claudian  there  is  no  Roman 
poet  of  note.  The  intellect  and  learn- 
mg  of  the  times  were  rapidly  absorbed 
by  theological  polemics  of  a  descrip* 
tion  which,  in  their  operation,  seem 
to  have  darkened  rather  than  enlight- 
ened the  minds  of  the  disputants 
Such  was  the  twilight  which  preceded 
the  night  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  foregoing  extracts  nave  gone  so 
&r  in  shewing  that,  after  the  Augus- 
tan age,  the  paucitv  of  poets  is  proba- 
bly to  be  attributed  to  the  noxioua  in- 
fluence of  a  corrupted  and  distracted 
empire;  and  that  the  efforts  .which 
were  actually  made,  exhibit  proof*  of 
genius  and  taste,  which,  had  they 
been  tescrved  for  a  happier  period. 
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there  ii  a  homdj  fbrmality^  more  or 
less  interlarded  with  that  tendency  to 
quaint  concert^  which,  after  Spenser, 
went  on  increasing,  until  the  parox- 
ism had  its  crisis  in  Cowley.  A  few 
instances  of  quaint  metaphor  may  be, 
indeed,  selected  from  the  immense 
stores  of  the  dramatic  productions  of 
Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  they  are  few: 
Romeo  and  Juliet  contains  more  than 
one;  and  in  the  pathetic  oration  of 
Caratach  over  the  body  of  the  suicide 
Penius,  in  the  Bonduca  of  fieaumont 
and  Fletcher,  the  firitcm  is  made  to 
exclaim, 

*'  Thou  hAllow*(l  rdk,  thou  rich  diunond. 
Cnt  with  thine  own  duit ** 

The  style  of  the  great  Epic  or  ra- 
ther allegorical  poet  of  the  period, 
Spenser,  is  much  more  simple.  Had 
he  written  a  regular  Epic,  and  been 


must  have  led  to  splendid  results.  It 
remains  to  glance  at  the  revival  of 
poetry,  as  it  extended  to  England,  and 
to  point  out  the  similitudes  between 
the  progress  of  the  English  poetical 
flttvle^  and  that  of  the  Latin  classics. 
The  truth  of  the  critical  deductions 
which  may  be  drawn  from  this  view, 
must,  of  course,  dcnend  upon  the 
right  sppiaeiation  of  tne  facts. 

.  It  was  not  until  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
that  the  English  Imiguage  attained 
such  an  approximation  to  perfection, 
88  to  become  comparatively  perman- 
ent in  its  idioms  and  general  tone  of 
expression.  In  tracing  the  progress 
of  our  poetical  style,  it  would,  how- 
ever, be  unjust  to  omit  one  or  two 
writers  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary. 
The  works  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  ^    ,     «   ,- 

of  Wyatt,  present  many  passages  of  J^ss  fond  of  the  antiquated  phraseo- 
poctical  simplicity,  joined  to  easy  *<«y  ''^*^'»  "^  affects,  he  might  have 
versification,  the  last  of  which  quaU-  ^^^^  "  ,the  English  Virgil.  Hia 
ties  is  as  rare  in  early  poetry,  as  its  7®^  *'  melodious,  and  his  language, 
•  •  ^         •         •         m  general,  simply  poetical;   for  he 

has  few  of  those  pointed  and  anti- 
thetical passages  which  increase  with 
the  advancement  of  poetry.  The  fol- 
lowing stanzas  are  more  pointed  than 
is  usirnl  with  him : 

"  15^  ^'^^»  Vio^  he,  vou  deeping  sparket  vnkit 

Which,  titmbled  once,  mto  huge  fUBoct  will  now* 
Ne  ever  will  their  fervent  fury  tlalw. 

Till  Uvinf  moisture  ijiio  imke  do  flow. 

And  watted  UJtdoHein  ashe*  hurt 
Yet  litheni  stleooe  leneneth  not  my  Are 

But  toM  it  flAHiei  and  hidden  it  doth  glow' 
I  will  revele  what  you  so  much  desire^ 
Ah!  Love  lay  down  thy  bow  the  white  I  mn 
refpyre.** 

Book  1,  Canto  IX* 

Envy  is  thus  finely  described,— 

'*  And  next  to  him  malitiou*  Envy  rode 
Upon  a  ravenoui  woIfe,  and  stiU  did  chaw 
Between  hi*  eaaker'd  teeth  a  venoraoui  tode 
That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  jav^; 
But  inwardly  he  chawed  his  owne  roawe. 
At  neiboun  welth  that  made  him  ever  sad{ 
For  death  it  was  when  any  good  he  saw  i 
And  wept  that  caute  of  weeping  none  he  had. 
But  when  he  heard  of  hacme  he  wexcd  wondxoiM 
glad." 

Book  1,  Cuito  IV. 

In  Ben  Johnson  and  in  Donne 
there  is  an  evident  deviation  from  the 
early  dmplidty  of  style.  Jonson> 
though  often  hard,  sometimes  writes 
elegantly,  even  in  the  modem  accep- 
tation of  elegance.  His  epitaphs  are 
deservedly  cdebrated.  The  two  fol- 
lowing are  the  first  and  last  stanzaa  of 
one  of  his  songs : 

'*  Come  let  ua  here  oijoy  the  shade. 
For  love  in  shadow  best  is  made; 
Thtf  Envy  ^ft  M»  ehadwo  he; 
None  hrwtke  the  eutdight  wmree  than  hew" 

•         •«••• 

"  Such  are  his  pow'rs  whom  time  hath  styled 
Now  fwilt,  now  alow,  now  tamt,  now  mild  t 


adjunct  is  common.  In  an  investiga^ 
lion  of  this  nature,  the  ?>rogress  of 
English  poetry  in  general  must  be 
carefVilly  kept  distinct  fh)m  that  of 
English  dramatic  poetry.  The  gene- 
ral style  of  poetry  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  true  Augustan  age  of 
Britain,  was  affected  by  circumstances 
from  the  operation  of  which  the  drama 
ivas  in  a  great  measure  f\ree.  The 
dranui  may  be  called  of  indigenous 
growth,  while  the  Epic  and  Lyrical 
shoots  were  early  improved  by  grafts 
fVom  the  ancient  classical  and  modem 
Italian  Parnassus.  The  drama,  too, 
^as  adopted  by  a  man  who  had  pow- 
ers to  form  it  as  no  other  school  was 
ever  formed,  and  to  enrich  it  as  no 
other  poetry  was  ever  enriched.  In 
the  hands  of  this  almost  pretematural 
genius,  it  at  once  attained  that  perfec- 
tion which  other  departments  of  the 
poetic  art  have  only  reached  through 
the  lapse  of  ages ;  and  he  has  thrown 
a  radiance  over  his  dramatic  contem- 
poraries, with  which  their  own  powers, 
aided  even  by  the  tuition  of  his  ex- 
ample, would  never  have  invested 
them. 

Throughout  the  plays  of  Shak- 
flpeare,  and  also,  in  a  lesser  d^ree, 
in  the  other  dramatic  writers  of  his 
time,  is  to  be  found  that  just  mixture 
of  simple  originality,  bold  metaphor, 
and  pointed  energy,  which  iqiproaches 
the  perfection  of  poetical  writing.  In 
the  misceUaneous  poetry  of  the  age^ 
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M««  hoc,  MW  «oU,  iv»  flwc^Mw  «tt4» 

In  bis  El^y  on  Shakespeare,  the 
strong  thoughts  are  clothed  in  rough 
verification : 

^  Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hatt  one  to  diew 
To  whom  ah  MrnM  of  Buropc  homa^B  oiMi 
Bewumat  of  a*  age  butforaUtims 
And  all  (hfl  muiet  11111  were  in  their  prime 
When  like  Apollo  heeamefmth  to  warm 
Our  ean.  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm. 
Natuve  herwir  wai  proud  of  hi«  doiflit, 
AmdJ<nfeii9wmriMedn$ringofhUllmM. 
Which  were  foncfaly  epun  and  wov'n  wo  fit. 
As  rinee  the  will  vouchaare  no  other  wit* 

The  reputation  of  Donne  is  a  little 
unaeoountable.  Hia  lumbering  con- 
ceits And  lumbering  phraseology  seem 
to  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  pioneers  to  the 
less  awkward  forces  of  Cowley ;  but 
he  ia  best  known  by  the  translation 
which  Pope  has  made  of  some  of  his 
ntires.  If  Donne  was  the  precursor 
ef  Cowley,  Drummond  may,  perhaps, 
as  properly  be  called  that  of  Waller. 
In  this  poet  some  of  the  roost  musical 
versification  and  moat  elegantly  noint- 
cd  lines  of  the  time  are  to  be  round* 
Indeed  aome  of  his  sonnets  luye  never 
been  surpassed. 

Waller  has  carried  the  union  of 
pointed  thought  with  correct  versifi- 
catioQ  to  a  height  whidi  after  times 
have  seldom  exceeded.  He  is  not, 
however,  always  equally  happy,  nor 
is  Uie  polish  of  his  language  always 
imfficient  to  disguise  the  far-fetched 
thoughts  which  are  embodied  in  his 
stanzas.  His  exquisite  song,  "  Go 
Lonely  Rose,"  has  been  the  uvourite 
of  most  readers  of  poetry.  But  a  fair- 
er sample  of  his  beauties  and  his 
ftulta  must  be  given. 

SONG  VII. 
WhUelUftentothyvoioe 
"  Chlorit.  1  feel  my  life  decay ; 
That  pow*rfu1  noiae 
Calla  my  fleeting  ioul  away. 
Oh  1  suppreM  that  magic  aound. 
Which  destroys  without  a  wound. 
Peace,  Chlorb,  peace,  or  aiogii^  die. 
That  together  you  and  I 
Toheav*iinuiygo; 
For  mil  tre  know 
or  what  the  Ueurd  do  alxn'C 
It  that  they  sing  and  that  they  lotv." 

One  of  the  happiest  stanzas  in  his 
panegyric  on  Cromwell  runs  thus :  It 
alludes  to  the  insular  advantages  of 
England. 

«'  AngtU  and  we  have  thii  prerogative, 
That  none  can  at  our  happy  leaU  arriTC, 
While  %re  descend,  at  pleasure,  to  invade 
The  bad  with  vengeance,  and  the  good  to  aid.** 

Cowley  made  his  age  of  English 
poetry  what  that  of  Seneca  wai^  in 
Roman  poetry ;  and  had  Seneca  been 
more  of  a  poet,  he  would  have  been 
the  Roman  Cowley.  One  song  will 
BufBciently  exemplify  the  peculiarities 
of  this  poet. 


[j» 


WKKPINO. 

"  Sea  where  die  dts,  and  in  what  oomdj  wIm 

Diopalaaia  man  flut  than  otheDcyea  i 

Ahl  channfaig  maid,  let  not  iUtetmaiea 

Tb*  attire  thy  sorrow  wean. 

Nor  know  the  beauty  of  thy  lam. 

For  aheru  stiU  ooma  to  dram  hMidf  in  ^a. 

As  stars  reflect  on  water*,  ao  I  qpy 

In  ev^  drop,  roctttinks,  her  eyet 

The  baby  which  Uw  then!,  nd  ahmsi^Q* 

In  that  illustrious  sphcn. 

Like  a  Nardmus  does  appear. 

Whilst  in  hia  flood  the  £vt^  boy  did  fHBb 


Ne'er  yet  did  I  baboM  ao  floriOiM  w 

As  this  sunshine  apd  rain  together  \ 

Pmy  heaT^  her  fordiead,  that  pun  hfll  of  «ov» 

For  some  audi  fountain  we  muat  fim^ 

To  waten  of  so  fiUr  a  kind. 

Malt  not  to  fted  that  beautaooai 

Ahi  mighty  Ion.  that  it  f 
Which  m^ethiaj      ' 


But  what,  alaa!  ah  f  what  does  it  anil 
That  she  weeps  tcan  so  wondroua  oold. 
As  scam  the  asaes'  hoof  oan  bcdd. 
So  cold  that  t  admire  thtyfaXL  net  huUr 

To  this  song,  a  double  mark  of  ad< 
miration  is  requisite.  Tlie  tribe,  ctf 
which  this  author  is  one^  have  been 
called  the  '' metaphydod  poets;" 
and  he  is  the  prince  of  them.  The 
term  "  metaphysical"  is,  however,  by 
no  means  happy  in  this  iqpplicatioQ  of 
it  It  is  used  in  oontrapdistino* 
tion  to  "  natural ;"  the  style  of  Cow- 
ley  is  the  unnatural  style.  To  define 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  this  ii  yet 
a  matter  of  nice  distinction;  the  &ulu 
of  this  style  have  been  mudi  ezagger* 
ated,  and  sometimes  misconceived.  The 
difference  between  Cowley  and  thoie 
who  are  called  the  natural  poets  seemi 
to  be  merely  this ;  that  he  pushes  his 
thoughts^  whether  metaphors,  anti- 
theses, or  similes,  frequently  too  far, 
and,  what  is  worse,  for  the  most  psrt 
uses  them  indiscriminately  and  vrith« 
out  any  apnarent  consideration,  wheth- 
er or  not  tneir  general  tone  is  adapted 
to  that  of  the  sulject  he  is  tieauog. 
His  quaintest  thoughts  may  be  paral- 
leled from  di£^nt  passages,  in  the 
works  of  other  poets,  but  he  is  so 
blindly  attached  to  them,  that  he 
crowds  into  his  verse  every  point  of 
every  kind  which  his  subject  affords, 
as  ii^aU  of  equal  propriety  and  value. 
Thus,  in  the  examnle  given,  the  last 
line  ia  absolutely  ludicrous,  because 
utterly  uncongenial  with  the  graver 
tone  of  the  aubject  and  the  preceding 
matter,  whilst  in  an  epigram  or  a  sa- 
tire it  might  have  b«en  applauded. 
His  love  of  point  is  so  intense,  that 
he  heeds  not  how  far  he  goes  for  one, 
or  how  laboriously  he  hammers  it  in- 
to the  shape  be  wants.  Although  s 
thought  have  the  coldness  of  frost- 
work iuelf,  he  cares  not,  so  it  possess- 
es also  the  crystalline  sparkle ;  and 
though  in  the  banquet  he  seta  before 
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us  we  meet  with  much  red  fitiit,  we 
ftiUy  as  often  have  oar  teeth  set  on 
edge  by  a  cheat  in  stone,  oranimiUH 
tioD  in  ice. 

Dryden,  to  a  fiidlity  equal  to  that  of 
Cowley,  in  the  exhinition  of  original 
and  unexpected  turns,  haa  added  the 
most  exquisite  judgment  in  using 
them.  lie  was  the  first,  and  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  master  of  that  jstyle 
of  writing  poetry  which,  in  reality,  is 
almost  as  far  removed  firom  simpUdty 
as  that  of  Cowley,  but  in  which,  by 
the  better  adaptation  of  the  materials 
to  the  subject,  the  art  of  the  poet  is 
either  altogether  concealed,  or  else  ren- 
dered pleasing  by  the  very  way  in 
which  it  is  exerted.  The  world,  to  be 
aure,  had  seen  the  two  early  pieces  of 
Milton,  L' Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso  ; 
but,  before  the  nublication  of  "  Psra- 
dise  Lost/'  Dryden  hsd  written  much, 
and  welL  It  remains  to  select  a  few 
and  first,  as  an  instance  of 
ig  sbnile  admirably  adapted  to  the 
Buliject,  take  these  couplets. 

««Ieiar4thce,NUe$  the  pmlld  will  ftand  i 
ThY  tides  of  weiaUi  oinflow  the  fiitten*d  land. 
Yet  monsten  flroni  thy  large  increase  we  find 
S^ndn'd  on  the  alime  thou  Icftv^  behind." 


The  next  would  be  out  of  taste  in 
any  thing  but  a  satire. 

«<  In  llreworks  ifivt  him  leave  to  rent  his  niite, 
Thow  aie  the  un]y  terpentt  he  cua  write.'' 

AlMttom  ^  AehUophtt. 

The  passages  that  follow  are  not  a 
little  Cowleian,  excepting  in  the  occa- 
sions of  their  introduction. 

«<  The  souls  of  fHends,  like  king$,  in  prog^rett  ere 
SiU  in  tMr  ovn,  thouf^from  ike  palace  far : 
Thus  her  flrisod's  heart  oer  oountry  dweUtaig  was, 
A  sweet  retiiement  in  a  eoaner  plaioe. 
Where  pomp  and  ceremonies  entered  not, 
Where  greatness  was  shut  out,  and  huainess  wdl 

foi|oC*  Skanora* 

**  One  I  beheld,  the  lUrest  of  her  kind, 
And  stIU  the  sweet  idea  ehanns  my  mind  \ 
True,  she  was  dumb  i  for  Nature  faaed  so  hmg, 
Pleard  with  her  work,  that  she  foraot  her  tongue  i 
But  sroilfaig  said,  she  still  shall  gain  the  prise, 

EfH^  to  KntOer. 

«*  Dim  as  the  borrowed  beams  of  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wand'ring  timvellers 
la  reason  to  the  souls  and  as  on  high 
Thoae  nriUnc  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 
Noc  light  us  here;  so  Reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent  not  to  assure  our  doulrtlUl  way. 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 
And  as  these  nightlv  Uners  disappear 


Ae^fioLolcf. 

^  Such  is  the  style  of  Dryden,  the 
great  principle  of  which  has,  since  his 
time,  oontinued,  and  prolMtbly  will 
continue,  to  be  that  of  all  successful 
English  poets.  This  assertion,  how- 
ever, must  ^  course  be  t«ken  quite  ge« 


set 

nerally,  and  the  word  style  understood 
in  iU  most  general  sense,  and  not,  by 
any  means,  as  indudin^  those  pecuu* 
arities  of  rythm  or  versification  whieh 
are  more  properly  dassed  under  the 
denomination  of  mannerism.  Hut 
criticism,  which  turns  back  for  modeb 
to  the  works  of  the  esrlypeets,  is  oer« 
tsinly  roost  mistaken,  llie  regioBs  of 
poetical  sunplicity  sre  quiddv  exhaust* 
ed,  and  to  expect  fWther  discoveries 
there,  is  to  expect  them  in  a  eountrv 
which  has  been  surveyed  and  mapped 
over  and  over.  AnoUier  reason  fin* 
the  gradual  dereliction  of  simplicity  ib 
poetry  is  that  general  tendency  to  ab* 
stract  ideas,  which  civilization  and 
knowledge  are  always  inducing. 

The  mind,  less  sod  less  accustomed 
to  details,  with  difficultjr  condescends 
to  the  consideration  of  simple  impres* 
sions,  however  beautiful  and  however 
new,  and  finds  more  excitement  in  the 
bringing  together  of  ideas  which  are 
usuaulj  apart,  and  the  generalising  of 
sensations  which  are  at  first  natunlly' 
distinct.  This  eridently  leads  to  what 
is  called  a  metaphysiod  or  artificial 
style  of  writing.  To  use  the  term, 
*'  artificial,"  however,  as  descriptive  of 
a  deviation  from  some  fixed  standard 
of  style,  is  to  give  it  a  strictness  which 
it  haa  really  never  borne.  There,  caa 
hardly  be  a  general  or  national  arttfl- 
cial  style,  in  any  reasonable  meaning 
of  the  word;  nor  is  there  any  fix^ 
standard  of  the  natural  and  fimiliar* 
Those  thoughts  which  are  now  fkr* 
fetched  must,  aa  the  minds  of  men  be* 
come  more  accustomed  to  poetical  im- 
ages and  expressions,  grow  gradually 
common.  Some  of  our  most  ftmiliar 
phrases,  which  are  now  trite  mnd  vul- 
gar, are,  in  fiust,  in  their  elements, 
hig^lv  figurative  and  poetical,  and 
probably  were  at  first  pc^ar  for  that 
very  reason.  In  short,  it  would  ap« 
pear,  that  f\iture  adventurers  in  me- 
taphor will  be  less  and  less  able  than 
their  predecessors  have  been,  to  leave 
behind  the  idioms  of  common  use,  and 
that  the  common  place  has  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  outatrip  the  artifidu.  If 
the  principles  of  criticism,  dedudble 
fVom  the  foregoing,  were  applied  to 
living  poets,  Mr  Moore  would  perhaps 
be  found  too  much,  and  Mr  Words* 
worth  too  little,  addicted  to  the  search 
of  originality  of  point  and  metaphor. 
This,  however,  is  dangerous  ground^ 
nor  sre  such  comparisons  within  the 
intention  of  4he  present  remarks. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  OF  SDIKBUEGH. 


Ebikburor  is  a  city  of  pslaces. — 
The  imposing  natund  grandeur  of  her 
situation  has  excited  a  kindred  spirit 
in  her  architects;  the  dark  huge  masses 
of  the  old  town,  and  the  open  and  aitr 
nplendour  of  the  new,  associate  with 
the  snrroanding  ma^ifioenoe  of  na- 
ture,  and  make  *'  mme  own  romantic 
town"  the  wonder  of  Europe.— The 
spirit  of  public  improvement  is  yisibly 
aorosdy  and  national  taste  seeks  to  as- 
sociate with  iCs  pure  and  impressive 
literature  the  sister  productions  of 
architecture;  painting,  and  sculpture. 
To  accomplish  this,  we  must  be  pru- 
dently patient— ^e  cannot  create  ar- 
chitects like  soldiers,  by  a  conscrip- 
don-^nor  rear  splendid  edifices  by 
a  spell— nor  rob  Athens  to  decorate 
Edinburgh,  as  Constantino  did  Rome 
to  ornament  Byzantium;  we  must 
maintain  the  same  air  of  originality  in 
our  buildings  which  reigns  in  our  ute^ 
rature,  and  make  Uie  one  worthy  of  the 
other. — I  conibss,  Mr  North,  I  perused, 
with  some  pain,  an  article  in  your  last 
Number,  recommending  the  restoration 
of  the  Parthenon  in  the  national  monu- 
ment, and  pressing  its  reception  at 
great  length  snd  with  great  learning. 
But, there  is  no  occasion  to  array  a 
line  of  eminent  names— of  ancient  na- 
tions, and  fimious  edifices — ^the  ques- 
tion lies  at  the  very  sur&oe,  and  is 
decided  by  the  natural  good  taste  which 
is  more  or  less  in  the  bosom  of  every 
individuaL — I  love  the  warm  hearted- 
ness  with  which  your  correspondent 
presses  the  matter ;  I  perfectly  agree 
with  him  concerning  the  object ;  but 
we  differ  widely  about  the  meaii»~ 
he  reasons  wisely — ^but  he  reasons 
from  wrong  principles. 

It  is  asserted,  there  is  a  wide— an 
unapproachable  difference  betwixt  li- 
terature and  art ;  and  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil are  pointed  out  as  the  well-springs 
of  poetical  genius,  at  which  the  muse 
has  refresheid  herself  through  all  suc- 
ceeding generations. — But  while  we 
are  called  upon  to  imitate  those  im- 
mortal men — to  do  for  Scotland  what 
they  did  for  Greece  and  Rome — ^hallow 
her  deeds  and  her  heroes,  we  are  not 
permitted  to  adapt  their  verse  to  our 
achievements,  and  by  a  mere  alter- 
ation of  names,  transfer  at  once  the 
eminent  poems  of  the  Heathen  into 
Christian  service. — How  this  privilege 
is  denied  to  poets  and  conceded  to 


architects  I  cannot  comprehend.— AQ 
people,  whose  taste  and  genius  inflii* 
enoe  and  lead  public  opinion,  are  u 
well  acquainted  with  tlie  noble  edificei 
of  Europe,  as  they  are  with  0\e  worb 
of  Homer  and  Vii^l— and  Uke  tables 
and  shelves  of  architects  sue  loaded 
and  encumbered  with  drawings  of  all 
the  buildings  Greece  or  Italy  possess.-* 
Tliey  accumulate  there,  till  native  taste 
is  terrified  at  the  contemplation— re« 
buked  as  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Trium- 
vir was  under  the  eye  of  Cssar— till  ori- 
ginal talent  is  frightened  into  servile 
imitation — and  then  the  nation  is  desir« 
ed  to  build  the  columns  of  Trajan  and 
Antonine,  as  beacons  to  light  Uie  way 
for  public  taste— an  expensive  node 
of  instruction,  sacrificing  ready  money, 
and  originality  together — for  the  sake 
of  erecting  something  diat  mesns  no* 
thing,  unless  accompanied  with  a 
spiral  supplemental  bas-relief,  to  re* 
jnresent  the  deeds  it  is  designed  to 
celebrate. — A  Trnan's  oolunm  will  ap- 
pear in  Edinburgh,  without  its  sculp* 
turol  explanations,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  the  female  qudcer  appeared 
naked  in  the  streets  of  London  as  a  sisn 
to  the  people ! — You  will  observe  the 
ancients  had  always  an  obvious  mean- 
ing in  their  works. — What  is  the  dif- 
ference, for  it  seems  your  correnpondent 
has  discovered  there  is  one,  between 
building  an  exact  Parthenon,  and  car- 
ving an  exact  Apollo, — they  are  both 
servileplagiarisms — proofe,  perhaps,  of 
delicate  hands  and  d^nerate  heads ; 
and  the  carver  is  as  original  as  the 
mason,  and  the  mason  as  me  carrer.— 
I  should  also  tlunk  a  Parthenon  in 
Scotch  freestone,  will  still  be  more 
like  the  original  than  the  English 
Homer  of  Pope  or  Cowper  is  like 
the  illustrious  Greek,  and  millions 
daim  their  acquaintance  with  the  di- 
vine poet  through  that  medium 
alone — I  for  one — a  much  more  ques- 
tionable mode  of  acquaintance  than 
contemplating  the  Parthenon  in  draw- 
ings or  models,  to  which  I  hope  the 
taste  of  the  country  will  always  keep 
it  confined. — That  Michael  Angelo, 
who  proudly  wrote  *'  Michael,  poet, 
sculptor,  and  architect ;"  studied  the 
Grecian  buildings  I  have  no  doubt--* 
but  he  was  no  servile  borrower— in 
his  borrowing  he  shelved  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  native  riches — ^he  did  not 
borrow  because  of  al^cct  poverty— b« 
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4ld  not  adme  k  tMoneotiim  of  the 
Imwaonrtiw  aeeonto  oopies  of  tri* 
^■phiift  colaoiii»*»*>]ie  had  a  proadcr, 
ii  abbler  ai]9;-<«i«iid  lie  attouidl  it^«» 
Yonr  coracflpondeiit  cdls  liie  poverty 
jqf  fiagknd  in  oopefb  nmetures  oa 
'5  oi^traor£iiar7  proUen/'  end  seeke 
^  loive  ity  liy  caying  it  is  tern  tke 
obMiice  of  worn  of  ertf^^ead  so  it  i8.«-r 
iUow  does  he  suppose  ^Greece  obtained 
httt  buildings.?  These  was  a  tiaie^  I 
4are  eay,  when  die  was  poor  in  these 
onuniients>-4»iiit  jCrceeee  eretiU4  iheqi 
fix  heiself^die  was  no  iropocter  of 
4)ieavohitecture  of  other  natums;  her 
ibolsteps  can  4>nly  he  traced  in  Egypt, 
•nd  that  fidntly.  in  Greece  and  Italy 
ilhe  poiblic  money  was  lavished  on  puh- 
lic>edifiee»*Hhe  noblest  moderq  worios 
in  firilain  are  ^t^ie  result  of  prifatp 
jnbsoription— a  demand  Ibr  grandeur 
>woidd  80(fl9  command  the  attention  qf 
ypniufl^^p-but  no  demand  is  made— 4lie 
mUic  oiices  of  the  most  powerful 
«aation  on  earth  are  like  ibricfc-'atacks, 
^fXuL  oar  proudest  palaces  are  like  barns 
4oidhsmdES. 

But  it  seenw  this  is  the  golden  ino- 
"■pent  Xo  introduce  tbia  pieoe  of  bbr« 
•VKwed  dignity— ^e  only  period  lAeji 
Mm  edi^  of  '^  preaiaely  nie  same  de- 
-peription,  and  destined  to  exactly  the 
name  purpose,  as  the  Parthenon  qf 
Atfaensy*'  can  be  obtained ;  public  eo- 
•fmuiigeinent  cfjls  lovdly  m  some;- 
Ihing,  and  must,  it  feems,  be  gratified 
^-^nmst  have  a  stolen  roond  put  in|o 
te  ipouth  till  something  better  can 
be  naade  ready.    Vour  correspondent 
calls  out,  like  the  oook  at  Camajeho's 
vvodding,  to  the  impatient  Sanch»^ 
^*  Here  friend,  comfort  thvself  with 
this  aenm  ti^  the  pot  bous ;"  but  a 
tenople  in  honour  ii  Minenra  is  one 
>thiiig>  and  a  mo^oneiit  in  ho|iour  pf 
-Chiiatian  g^ry  fnoA^.  Why  not  ad^ 
wise  at  onee  a  triumphal  ^ch?  astruo- 
.tue  quite  in  noii^t— ready  m|uie— no 
.^sosil  Ar  invention-'-oan,  like  the  Par- 
thenon, be  taken,  **  eut  and  dry/'  from 
the  arehiteet's  portfolio,  and  will  &rm 
m  gc]^  «ntnaioe  through  which  the 
tilled  men  of  the  seu^  x»n  approach 
*'  old  Lady  Edinburgh  op  her  Uwone 
^toekJ'   TheaewereerectMmawhidi 
1^(08  and  great  names  have^Donseemted; 
but  their  time  has  passed  away— they 
•land  wemorida  of  ancjent  usage    and 
m  Chriflttaja  jRoople  have  found  out  a 
better  way  of  adoiowledging  the  pvo- 
tectkn  of  providence,  fiat  a  itaveller, 
it  aeema,  has  discovered  someiesem- 
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fslanoe  betnetn  the  Acrapoiis  and  die 
Calton-hitt*<-thMF  a»e  both  rod^y  cl»- 
vmtionflmoneriook  two  andent  cities*- 
''  they  ase  both  riven,  look  yon,"  sm 
Flnellen,  **  and  there  be  salmons  m 
both."  And  .this  nnfortunate  rcBCBS' 
blanee  moat  he  pnnished  b^  the  im- 
flietien  of  a  oorotapoiidiiig  edifice ;  and 
-aomething  of  tl^e  same  kind  of  threat 
4a  held  darkly  Ibrth  againat  the  rock  of 
.Stiiding.  Can  you  tdl  ase  where  Aft* 
^iasBQVttht  ifor  anrecedent  in  choosing 
Ilia  site?  and  what  teazle  be  plun- 
•dered  to  ornament  it  ?  fiat  it  aecuma 
.we  haye  quarries  capable  .of  being  Iih 
lioured  into  any  frorme  which  arck^ 
tects  may  be  driven  to  borrow,  and  b^ 
cause  our  natLve  jsockshave  snfamitted 
to  £me!fj  species  of  imitation  whidi  thp 
oarver's  chisel  canaGcomplish— because 
Waterloo-plaoe  possesses  capitBia  deii- 
eately  carved,  exactly  resembling  some 
Athenian  antiques,  we  jnust  have  an 
•imitaiian  on  a  grander  scale  ;  we  have 
been  but  puny  thieves  of  portioos  antf 
.e^itak  mlberteh^espise  these  petty 
larooDiei— fludke  a  bold  grasp,  and  bcK 
ooine.the  greatest  and  mastAinlimited 
arctiitectund  tthiem  of  the  safe,  fint 
then,  this  will  eoMe  Sdinbuzgh  to 
bave  a  yohool  of  andiiteoture— to  bo- 
«Dine.the  centce  of  ^aate,  and  die  mia* 
-Irepsof  i^aste  deaign — and  you  caa- 
-oot  imagine  what  wonderiiu  things 
Scottish  genina  may  acoomjdish,  by 
placing  a  Parthenon  befiiBe  it.  it 
mayteach  us  to  beboneat,  batwe be- 
gin baady-T<dt  may  jnatrpet  arduteots 
in  the  honouiable feeling  of  tfaegeniaB 
of  one  bhd  4o  anotheis^  abandon 
their  predatory  inroads  on  (iiokettdoqMi 
nations-^butitseta  a  badekample;  nd 
inatead  of  holding  up  a  wise  and  aalu* 
tarv  lesson,  it  will  be  hailed  aa  a.no- 
ceoent,  hot  asawamiag;  and  these 
will  be  jio  end  to  die  impor^tion  of 
ancient  temples,  while  hifiy  haa  a 
pcimd  in  her  pooket,  or  Smtlsnd  an 
acre  of  rock  fiir  a  fimndadon. 

Your  comspondent,  hqwevcr,  oon- 
feases  a  kind  of  lurking  auspicion, 
that,  inasmuch  aa  a  poem  equal  in 
beshty  io  the  iEndd,  a  statue  as^pecr- 
lesa  aa  the  Apdtto,  and  a  work  aa  aub- 
lime  aa  the  frincipia,  mi^  be  pro- 
duced in  a  feW'Vears,  so  might  jo  edi- 
fice be  imagined,  rivalling  the  wondtrs 
of  the  BarAenon;  but  he  haa  frr  kas 
fidth  in  the  genius  of  arbhitecta  than 
in  the  imadnatum  of  poeta  and  scn^ 
tors— and  lest  aome  lucky  Greataon  of 
the  kind  should  ooeur-HKine 
3A 
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'aiRhitBetariM—he  aSk  loodly  to  '*Imlj 
the  Tile  dntcii  of  vestontioii  on  the 
•Fttthenon/'  and  ooeopy  this  daided 
iock--<hi8C«kdoiiiatt  AcropoliB^  before 
iBstiTe  and  original  genius  can  come 
■odestly  forward  with  her  fu-opoaal  of 
a  rival  ediflae.  Bat  Marena  Atireliiia 
and  Tnnan  repaired  to  Athens^  to  the 
foot  of  the  Acropolis,  to  do  what  miU 
Hons  did,  and  what  miUions  do,  ad* 
-ttive  the  grandeur  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  to  boROw— -not  the  whole  edifice, 
Jte  oar  Caledonian  admirer— ^but  con- 
oeptions  worthy  of  the  imoerial  digni- 
ty. Thia  waa  rational  ana  wise— just 
40  the  mi^lesty  of  Rome  and  the  digni- 
Pr  of  Greece;  these  illustriona  men 
aid  not  distrust  national  taste  like 
TOUT  correspondent,  and  though  ages 
had  passsd  away,  and  universal  ad- 
miration waa  warm  and  unabated, 
tbou^  the  worshippers  of  Miners 
<atiU  thronged  her  povch,  this  admi- 
fCtaDn-'Waa  not  seised  on  aa  a  pro- 
text  for  tonsferrinff  the  building  to 
one  of  the  seven  hilk  But  Dante,  it 
aeema,  and  Petrarch,  admired  the  aa- 
.  denta  so  much,  that  they  rather  sought 
to  reatore  theis  works  to  their  original 
•splendour  and  purity,  than  publish 
•tneir  own  pioductieD&  Had  they  li- 
-aiited  their  genius  to  this  generous  la- 
•bour,  their  names  would  have  been  si- 
lent to-day-Hhey  would  not  have  fi- 
gured in  your  correspondent's  list  of 
aminent  men.  And  pray,  what  works 
did  they  restore?  That  they  studied 
the  ancient  poeta,  there  is  cindence  in 
their  woiks,  but  the^r  reared  perman- 
ent atruaures  of  their  own ;  and  the 
Inftmo,  aa  for  as  I  can  judge  fkom  an 
impetfoot  tmnalation,  is  one  of  the 
•most  original  worics  that  ever  issued 
Aom  the  mind  of  man.  All  that  can 
be  <|up^  ftiNU  tab  or  ]iiatory-»-wludi 
•:jpiifltiy4«a  give,  or  tradition  anpply-.*^ 
^mittl  all  the  iMualrioua  wanes  ihat  can 
iht  mnked  together,  and  the  exan^ 
of  eminent  naltoa  added  to  the  whole, 
-fo  ouhr  to  ptove,  that  one  man  of  ge- 
.nioa  admired  another,  <and  aooght  to 
'Wiv^k  not  to  plnnAer  him.  The  want 
•of  varfe^  in  the  fonnt  and  eombina- 
•tiona  6f  rrcblieetmre  L  complained  of, 
^-^  tto  sepcoach  of  copyism  endea- 
id  to  be  mitigaled  by  die  assnr- 
that  originality  is  a  most  difll- 
'•dt  thin^^-a  beautTjrof  iveemeigenoe 
among  mhiteolB.  All  that  is  vevy 
trae,  and  nothing  to  thepurpoae-Hvl- 
ginality  of  any  kind  ia  a  great  rarity, 
and  tw>ttsands  of  men  haveaoquixed 
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great  nmea  widmnt  bd«g  wboikMi. 
gmaL  Ithink  these  iaaFicMAaii 
tic,  who  pnivea  the  JEnad  Is  be  t 
mere  cento  from  Homer  and  etha% 
and  yet  who  deniea  the  duom  whidi 
the  great  Roman  haadiffiiaedofcr  thii 
tender  and  beautiful  poem  ?  His  poem 
ia  not  an  Iliad  in  a  less  lofty  laagu^ 
as  your  Caledonian  Parthenon  wonU 
only  be  a  Greek  Perthenon,  degndM 
in  a  baser  matenak  Eminence  in  in 
diitecture,  according  to  your  cona- 
pondent,  can  easily  be  obtuned ;  then 
is  no  need  of  study  to  create--Hio  waste 
of  thought  wanted ;  "  he  thinks  beK 
who  never  thinks  at  alL"  Yon  lisw 
only  to  put  forth  your  hand  and  ited 
—only  steal  what  is  valuable,  andtted 
extensivelv.  Why  then,  if  to  be  on* 
ginal  is  a  nopeless  matter,  seek  you  to 
establish  aachool  fbr  architecture,  ao^ 
puschase  a  model  for  forty  thouaai 
pounda  ?  AcU  of  depredation  maj  be 
committed  without  the  eztnvngsnoe 
of  such  an  establishment.  But  diea, 
the  power  of  choosing  well  smoog 
the  remains  of  ancient  art  aeems,  to 
•your  oorrespondcint,  afanoet  as  me  a 
gift  aa  the  focolty  of  original  oonofK 
tion.  But  a  atructure  decidedly  ori^ 
nal  in  its  conceptkm  and  detail  is  aat 
desired,  perhaps  oudit  not  to  be  ei- 
peoted;  yet  I  should  suspect  that  tbe 
boric  oraer  ia  capable  of  asnuniog 
m^ny  beautifbl  arrangementa  eipiaUf 
sublime  and  simple  aa  the  P^nrthenoD. 
No  one  is  called  on  to  invent  new  of- 
der»-*inttch  merit  liea  in  making  «ae 
of  created  things  in  a  new  and  besnfr' 
fill  manner.  Aa  anordcr  of  architectaie 
may  be  degraded  by  applying  it  io  a 
mean  purpose  or  iiriudicioualy,  aoasay 
it  be  elevated  and  honoured  in  beiag 
dedicated  to  a  noble  punioee,  and  ap- 
plied in  a  maatariy  and  unbonowed 
manner.  This  priaeiple  of  tasteful  se- 
lection and  judickma  admimtk»  of 
other  people's  productions  I  nefer 
hesrd  questioned  or  eontmdicted  till  1 
aaw  it  m  your  MisceUany.  That  an 
architect  wishes  for  edifices  that  ooit 
no  atudy,  may  be  natural  eaaofjk  to 
thoae  who  are  more  alive  to  mcsu^ 
than  fome— who  have  no  noble  ambi- 
tion within  them<-«]id  who  think  that 
the  gloriea  of  a  nation  are  tranafonbfe 
tilings,  mere  matten  to  let  and  tbe 
phmderer  can  inherit,4rith  honour  sad 
renown,  the  spoils  he  has  anatched.  I 
ahottid  aa  soon  think  of  monopolisiB^ 
the  glory  of  Marathon  or  Saiaiiut-; 
laying  chum  at  oocf  to  the  joetreat  t£ 
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the  tan  ihaomad,  m  1  woold  to  the 
.^UDe  of  the  J^arthenoD ;  «iul  I  am  sure 
ihe  vorM  would  oonodb  me  the  first 
as  soon  as  the  laat.  That  maiw  build- 
ings  iu  Edinburgh  are  copies  from  the 
Greeks  shall  not  serve  yourconresppn* 
Kent's  turn,  though  he  is  willing 
enough  to  forget  that,  when  he  is  call* 
ing  out  for  an  exanxpler-one  grand  ejt- 
Moa^,  to  instnictand  elevate  the  gro« 
veUmig  intellects  of  the  Caledonian 
•arehiteets.  That  the  countv-hall  of 
Edinburjfl^  is  copied  from  the  £ryo« 
4hettm  of  Athenft— that  something  else 
has  been  stolen  ftom  the  Tem]^  of 
N^tune,  and  another  building  on 
which  admiration  has  been  lavidiedf 
is  a  &c  simile  of  the  Temple  of  Ce« 
xcsy  proves  nothing  but  the  unbli|shing 
aervility  of  the  whole  noe  of  srchitects^ 
4od  wmch  nothing  can  equal  but  the 
imprudent  fordtiide  with  whieh  the 
Kstoiation  of  the  Parthenon  has  be«9i 
proposed  and  pressacL  What  copy  has 
ever  equalled  the  original?  or  what 
copy  is  and  hasany  pretensioD  to  share 
in  tne  &me  of  the  first  maker.  Take 
one  example  among  ten  thous&nd-*« 
Christ  in  the  Garden,  supposed  by 
nany,  and  asserted  by  some,  to  be  the 
divine  work  of  that  name  by  Corr^o, 
-was  sold  in  London  for  a  prodigious 
sum ;  but  when  Lord  Wellington  ca^ 
tared  the  real  Corregio  among  the 
liaggage  of  the  French  at  Vittoria,  the 
false  Corregio  lost  all  his  lustre,  and 
"•11  his  value.  This  glorious  achieve- 
mcnt  of  an  uninstructed  man,  who 
studied  in  no  school  save  that  of  na- 
ture, and  who  was  indebted  to  his  own 
hand  and  head  alone  for  his  £une,  is 
now  in  Apsley-house,  and  is  w<nth 
^oing  an  hundred  miles  to  see.  I  am 
aonry,  for  the  sake  of  your  corro^n- 
denty  that  I  cannot  name  the  luckt 
bolder  of  the  copy.  In  walking  through 
£dinburgh,  a  person,  ao^uainted  with 
other  architectuffe,  has  his  recollection 
continually  exercised,  and  there  is  little 
time  for  admiration,  in  apportioning 
to  each  nation  the  bits  of  borrowed 
lustre  which  arise  before  him  in  all 
8hapes-*-firom  a  simple  portico  to  an 
«ntire  edifice*  Like  Coostantine,  your 
^rrespondenty  in  the  haste  to  make 
luB  eity  great,  consents  to  plunder  what 
he  has  not  leisure  to  crsato;  the  sam^ 
aess  of  the  buildings  of  Constantinople 
has  been  often  censured,  and  the  mo- 
notony of  Prinoe's-streel  and  Geoige'»- 
atreet,  where 
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•«  And  half  the  phtfimn  just  xcOeds  die 
other," 

has  been  felt  by  eterr  admirer  sf 
Edinbuigh.  I  oerlamly  think  that 
ihe  want  of  ongiBality  in  some  of  the 
buildings  whica  your  conraspoBdeHt 
mentions,  U  a  great  drawback  on  tlMfr 
fiurnew  But  he  fi»»ets  the  fiune  <£ 
Scotland  whenever  ne  thinks  of  thfe 
Greeks-^he  loves  a  Dorio  portioo  beiN 
ter  than  he  loves  his  country^  and  thfe 
dust  of  Athens,  or  the  cindm  of  Hepi 
culaneum  have  more  of  his  revaranoa 
than  the  dust  of  all  the  DouglaiM^ 
He  considers  that  the  keystone  in  tba 
arch  ef  Scottish  renown  is  ntof  ih  its 
{dace  tiU  a  suooessM  inroad  haa^basft 
made  on  the  Dorio— he  oonttomplaMa 
former  thefts  with  a  rapture  heaeehft 
not  to  suppress— atill  his  joy  is  n<it 
perfectp-«>nobody  haa  stolen  aa  ealm 
boric  temple--how  Wad  we  have 
been  to  our  own  greatness  I  To  stkxt 
with  taste,  to  siiKle  ont  an  oldest 
worthy  of  being  stolen^  is  the  greatest 
proof,  in  his  ey^  of  good  tsste  and 
genius,  and  as  no  person  has  ventured 
so  fearlessly  and  &r  as  himself,  he 
hopes  to  outstrip  all  former  achieva>i 
ments,  and  eclipse  all  other  renown. 
I  come  now  to  an  important  matteiv 
a  view  of  the  Parthenon,  which  your 
correspondent  has  not  taken,  or  rather 
carefully  avoided.  Perhaps  he  nrefina 
it  plundered  of  its  brightest  jewda^  and 
robbed  by  time  and  the  hand  of  mao  of 
its  chief  attractions,  to  what  it  was  in 
its  prottdest  hour,  when  its  pediments 
and  friezes  spoke  audiblv  in  scu^ptuie 
as  with  a  tongue,  and  tne  divine  stai* 
tue  of  Minerva  seemed  by  its  awftd 
migesty  to  justify  the  superstition  of 
the  Athenians.  He  has  been  sikat 
about  the  sculpture,  without  which 
his  Parthenon  would  be  a  crown  d^ 
prived  of  its  gemp,  or  a  nocturnal 
ormameDt  without  stars.  He  exult* 
ingly  tells  us  of  the  crowds  which  im 
fiime  collected,  but  it  never  entered 
his  head  that  the  half  of  their  ddight 
arose  from  contemplating  thematch^ 
less  sculptures  which  filled  Uie  pedi^ 
ments  and  the  tops,  and  the  exterior 
and  interior  frieaes.  All  their  adm^ 
ration  is  set  down  to  the  stately  !>»• 
ric — ^but  had  ^e  friezes  been  emp* 
tied  of  their  historical  processions,  sad 
the  pediments  of  their  mi^jestic  figoMs, 
which  represented  great  and  momeiH 
tous   eventB-<-the  crowds  of 


:3n  PMkBuim^iofAMmrgk.  ^kL 

would  hftT^lMetf  leMehM^  todf  H  Would       A  Ti^tfclttoe  %§  cdtjfNMw  af  fiauFh 
Ittv^  looked  «s  Uank  ato  a  huge  ftttnc    -       - 


out  of  which  one  of  RaphirieTB  divinest 
ynktaoiioJin  htd  he^  cirf.  Totir  Aif^ 
wmpomdrnt  mufhome^et  turii  rounA 
«to  Hm  wMi  tfie  wtonoioe  that  h6  mi> 
«nMAtd  B0»  to  preMt  thk  erap^ 
'0Biie  c«p  to  diethivaff  liitt  of  W 
«MRit*ynieti— that  b^  nlfehftt  to  M  it 
bHiiiAil,ii»tiHth  a  hettheHlfutftChiia- 
'liaA  apf iii|^  Of  to  dmp  Mciapfaoii  that 
life  Mt  hia  DMo  ttMfte  #aa  impetftirt 
^riiiottt  the  po#erM  ao^  necessary  aid 
trfaoolpttiiej  hut  eTM  should  h^  fed 
idid  eaDpraa  aU  tHia,  Uie  luihKishiiii; 


adootioB  df  the  Athtmian  tebtHe  wil 
«IV^  hiai  little.  Certainlif  he  deei 
ioC  dMid  to  preaa  Th^aetil,  ahd  idk 
iiiiy  and  Mhierta,  and  the  Centetuf*. 
idid  the  ilakMl  tMiiis  of  Atddi^  Iftto 
Ihe  aertice  of  the  KMt  of  dcotbhd; — 
MU  should  h^  ptiAh  tiiem  ffom  thelt 
alsols,  he  must  Meet  aouie  other 
bebgs  to  stioceed  thedH^-Sdme  deiif^ 
be  stM4t[bt  Hu/t  ih  which  Biitisft 


^fiary  and  Chriklaldty  has  a  sharc^ 
and  hefO  he  embatlcs  in  to  ocean  bf 
tfxpenae'^  ta^  What  will  alarm  hlra  dft 
Hiubh,  a  eali  WiU  he  m^e  for  origidd 
^Mgnsj  unless  with  the  same  tore  of 
Itaiitatien  as  in  the  hkUdlng,  he  wAUM 
«i  to  transfer  the  titrboilA  of  Raphael 
i»  Odt  Wtllsi  cut  ou^  iii  good  ghif 
•totiey  and  as  thes^  Will  hf  ho  mcMli 

8  round  them,  fadl  in  Reubens  dmd 
kha^l  Angelo  il  auxiliaries.  ShouM 
hef  however,  haVe  the  Weakbess  to 
irish  for  sculptural  designs^illustnit*- 
kig  Seotttsh  glorjr<'-«xpn«ing  the  o^ 
H^bial  character  of  the  nation-'^nd 
iSdmmetooratibg  Us  ih  every  point  of 
our  fame  as  warriors,  patriots,  poetb, 
ttirintiB^  philosophers,  and  so  oh,  he 
fennst  not  hope  to  eoi^ure  them  up  by 
An  artidb  ita.youir  Magatitte,  or  ek^ 
^Mcft  thetb  like  a  neW  made  Parthe^ 
wm  ttWA  the  portfolio  of  good  blaster 
%hat'8-his-n4hie^  They  inust  be  the 
fifult  of  mudi  meditation,  the  un* 
'Wearied  labour  of  yeais,  and  what  is 
bsore^  they  will  devour  all  your  con 
^Pcspondent's  origibal  sum  of  £4a,ltrat>. 
The  simple  suteUnteb  of  the  Dmie 
Wtti  enriched  by  the  sculpture— the 
massive  pkinness  of  the  pediment 
-SBd  extensile  iViefees  was  addimed. 
While  tonc^akd  by  the  splehdour  of 
hiatoribal  enrichment— wiUieut  sculp- 
tutu  it  WiU  be  in^rlor  to  its  proto- 
type, atid  win  no  more  have  the  efiket 
«f  the  I'IffthellUn  than  a  prenttoea  c^ 
will  look  like  a  bonnet  of  gold  qpark- 
Uhg  with  precious  stones. 


i%  that  tril  rdMd^I  osiMNt  Ml  i 
a  name  Ibr  it  aSkdJMMk'wMtm^ 
mettt  Who,  kk  the  nssbe  of  fslsi 
eoihsiders  that  indegaiM  and  uMbwn 
ing  mass  an  ondament  P  yel  H  enres* 
aes  the  natfehal  adndraffsw  sf  sat 
naval  hera  as  ^isibPf  and  sensMf 
aa  the  ecdunm  of  AnecMdne  widwik 
acripturoi  tan  ever  he  compelled  li 
dot  I  camiot  help  Wonderirig  si  dn 
sweeping  Wholesale  munner  of  yoW 
osrrespondent  ^  be  caMs  AoWn  Admifd 
Nelson's  windmill,  but  he  atones  ftt 
distmrUng  this  uouhitwr  tfttBttj  tbsvt 
gMiund/  1^  prop^Ming  to  iinprett  t 
soNfier  fnto  «i«  iktt  seriJec'  w  9^ 
the  teelumn  of  the  ditht^  AntoiM, 
ind  compel  It  to  ieliMWledge,  is 
Htki  Streets  ef  Sdbihurgh^  the  ^«7 
of  Aldulndria  Md  TraA^.  Hs* 
will  he  adeompfish  this--'^^  col* 
umi,  thdtttfh  it  reaehto  tie  iSkmk, 
fbikM  nodfing  0^  !tsdf^-4fee  eohdnnft 
df  Tni\)«n  and  Afttohine  Wete  Aeiiim 
'Hdiides  of  setd^tore;  the  pegs  ci 
Whieh  history  hung  her  actevemenia 
Deprlte  theiU  of  their  si^ulpture,  M 
they  Sre  ccdtmihs  to  Sny  one^s  toe. 
Here>  agaiUi  yom:  eorrespcttldent  fyr* 
gets  the  priheiple  and  exalts  the  texH 
Qary— tells  the  value  bf  the  pictait 
ftaine,  and  fbmki  that  (ft  the  pictore^ 
Now  he  has  filled  the  CidSon  Hffl 
ted  St  Andrew's  Square  With  dM 
ettmbhms  splendour  of  two  unadorn- 
ed edifioeft«-two  Samsoria  shorn  ef 
their  Ibcks  of  strength— this  he  cslb 
tfValKng  Athens  and  Rfytne.  HaVtegae- 
eomoliftbed  this,  what  doea  he  protMW 
to  ao— to  eonseerate  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  and  turn  her  nidie  into  s 
pulpit?  And  here  be  seems  sennbk 
that  the  geikius  of  the  age  must  hsfe 
Something  conceded!  to  appease  it ;  and 
the  compltmeht  h6  psys  Messrs  Elliol 
and  Playfair  is  a  dexterous  one— a  sub 
under  the  fifth  rib.  •*  Here  fsays  be) 
here  it  a  square,  two  hundred  feet  loog 
and  sixty  feet  high}  fbir  jout  genius  i6 
reVel  in — theTc  b  nothmg  to  pretenl 
your  ikncy  and  taste  mm  runmog 
esst,  and  west,  and  nordi,  and  soadi, 
bdt  stone  walls,  and  tiothing  to  carb 
you  over  head  but  a  stone  nrch.  (Al 
what  period  dfd  the  GrMn  arch  didr 
temples?)  And  there  !b  an  ample 
ileld  ibr  exerting  yourselves ;  I  have 
]giveh  the  smoky  and  ihrty  exterior  is 
Phidias ;  but  the  interior,  thegloritsd 
interior,  I  have  reserved  for  ^ou— let 
your  genius  be  measured  with  die 
genius  of  antiquityi  and  let  die  victot 


iMtf  off  fte  j^." 
giw  tenpenooy 


for  I  am  miseritdy 
'know  the  nano  <tf  the  mui 
who  wrote  tids.  He  dranrnt  Phldiet 
kufeg  of  iafiaite  8|iMe>  and  eenftnai 
SUiot  and  Pkjpfldr  in  an  angre's  bore 
~  tfije  he  calla  rit^— e  ftlr 


AAUe  Bam^  of  iSdimthii^h.  «ti 

lUdUy  I  woqM    est  of  all  ardiitedtiml  c#iti^    Whea 


a  fiah  leama  to  awim  with  fine  of  lead» 
an  eagle  to  aoar  with  shorn  witagt,  ami 
o  num  to  oulatrm  the  deer  in  teeoieaii 
with  two  hail  hnndied  weig^  or  « 
Number  of  Conatable'o  Magarteo  «l 

__ ^ each  heel,  then  miqr  you  hope  dM 

ftte  field  fat  rivalry ;  by  tfaia  he  fro«  genius  will  moat  cnrionslT  ackpt  ito 
poaes  toaioiiae  the  ftee  ^ri€  of  ge«  original  ftelinga  to  the  hno  ami  tlM 
tmly  it  doMnres  nerer  to  leTol  of  other  men*— seiie  en  thahrua* 
flniahed  worka  with  all  the  ferrour  otf 
new  and  unabated  thouf^tF-'-'warm  ic« 
aelf  up  to  the  same  temper  with  whieli 
the  original  design  waa  oonedvedr-'' 
and,  oo^jorod  into  the  magie  cMe  of 
Phadks,  dmdge  at  hia  bcheats  with  a 
visible  and  impaasiMe  limit  before  it^ 
and  rest  amid  the  tenors  of  the 
oererli  wand. 

A  JouBHItilAir  MAiON. 


iiKy  nnleas^  bke  the  strong  maai  in 
no^tarey  it  starts  op  and  snaps  the 
hedds  with  wMeh  it  is  now  proposed 
toeonstnin  it  •'  And  if  (saith  the 
■ame  inspifed  authority)  by  thus  giv- 
ing yon  the  faitsrior,  we  secure  to  yon 
the  victory,  ssld  you  outrival  the  en* 
lerietf  by  Uddias,  we  will  r^c4ee  at 
the  iririunph  ef  modem  over  anoient 
ens."    And  ao  thon  mayesti  thou  lbhr«i 


PN  tns  AKALOeIr  BBtlVBSir  ms  GKOWtB   Ot  INDlVinUAL   Ann  NATIONAL 

OENkUS. 


¥itBh«  is  a  natural  indinlrtion  in  men's  j 
tarinds  to  Wish  that  the  impufees  under 
%hidi  Uie  genius  of  a  people  acta^ 
tohottld  be  derived  essentially  from  their 
l»wn  mind ;  end  many  may  haVe  ex- 
perieneed  the  fteUng  who  scarcely  re* 
isegnlie  it  ih  fbrmal  enunqation ;  for 
tmdoubtedlv  there  is  a  very  general 
nnd  deep*Mt  ifidniiration  of  those  works 
t>f  genius  in  every  kind,  whfdi  bear 
^pressed  on  them  the  character  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  have 
nriSen,  and  which  seem  native,  as  it 
were,  to  their  soil.  ;  There  ia  felt, 
fn  Uke  manner,  a  certain  repulsive 
diilfaiess  investing  those  works  of  art, 
^hfieh,  though  etaborate  and  fair,  are 
ibnitnted  meray  fhmi  the  art  of  another 
liBtion.  They  want  natural  interest; 
mkd  ^eyalways  give  back  the  impres«> 
%ion  of  a  timid  genius,  which  will  ra- 
iher  forego  the  pleasure  and  pride  of 
1^  inherent  power,  than  risk  the  peril 
tii  relying  upon  it.  There  is  a  re* 
firoAch  tlmt  lies  even  on  the  imitator's 
name,  in  whileh  all  sympathize,  though 
they  may  have  taken  no  account  with 
themselves  of  the  feding  in  which  they 
participate. 

This  natural  impression,  which  al« 
lows  so  mudi  virtue  to  the  workings 
of  a  native  spirit  in  the  breast  of  ge- 
tiius,  may  be  itself  of  more  virtue  than 
tve  are  apt  to  conceive.  It  is  a  just 
■nd  true  sym^thy  in  common  men, 
MA  that  condition  of  the  mind  in 
whicsi  its  highest  tacttlties  aie  best 


exerted--Hi  svmpathy  of  no  ordinary 
moment.  If  we  consider  what  the 
high  exertion  of  those  faenltiea  must 
be>  we  shall  perceive  that  the  suljeet 
of  our  regard  is  nothing  less  than  a 
spiritual  agent  in  fVeedom  of  its  power^ 
satisfying  its  own  native  desires  out  of 
the  means  which  its  union  with  11^ 
may  yield  it;  for  life  is  diiPerent  to 
every  mind,  according  to  its  own  con« 
stitution^to  that  of  the  bodily  fVam^ 
in  which  it  breathes  and  f^ls,  and  td 
the  thoHsattd'fold  contingencies  which 
make  up  to  it  the  circumstances  and 
ooune  of  the  individual  being.  But 
whatever  is  thus  brought  into  the  soul 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; — ^whatever 
the  afl^otions  of  the  mind^  modified,  as 
they  thus  are.  into  peculiar  character  ; 
^^hatever  the  sense  and  the  intelli- 
genee,  thus  moulded  or  endowed  fbr 
peculiar  discernment,  may  gather  u^ 
th>m  the  world  of  li^,  for  joy  or  sor« 
row^— for  delight  and  awe— fbr  know^ 
ledge  inlfaiitely  diversified— for  self- 
springing  oonceptiDns  of  unsleeping 
thought ; — ^whatever  life  itself,  by  its 
beauty,  powers,  destinies^-itspassions^ 
hopes,  privileges— its  multiphed  rela* 
tions  and  ceaseless  change — can  yield 
to  the  intellectnal  and  sensitive  soul  for 
filing  and  thought, — these  are  the 
materials,  the  means,  which  its  union 
with  being  brines  befbre  it  forthe  exer* 
dse  of  its  fiieulties,  according  to  the 
ttodendes,  the  impulses,  the  desires 
of  its  own  pecuHar  pature.    If  that 
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■liiid^  tlieB>  has  Imt  Irred  m  freedom 
of  ^tt  powen^*if  the  act  of  its  £iciil« 
tiea^  in  the  continiial  progress  of  life, 
bes  heen  impelled  from  within-— if  it 
has  trusted  itself  to  £9ely  and  rejoiced 
lo  knowj  as  its  nature  led — i£  it  has 
been  true  to  itself,  and  cherishing  its 
own  inward  discernment,  and  guarding 
the  fountain  of  ligh^  within  ita«lf«-*has 
been  aUe  to  shed  from  that  souroe  a 
pure  unfailing  light  upon  its  own 
thought  and  its  own  motion,— *if  it  has  . 
uaed  intelligence  and  feeling  as  gifU  . 
made  immediately  to  itself,  for  its  own 
strength  and  guidance — it  will,  in  ito 
maturity  of  thought  and  power,  and  in 
theseason  of  prodtcti¥egeniua,perfinm 
the  works  of  its  great  oonceptioii  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  has  lived— -it 
will  bring  into  heing,  bjr  its  operative 
art,  substantial  expression  and  like- 
ness of  those  peculiar  and  individual 
ferma  of  feeling  and  thoi^t  which  it 
has  entertainedand  cherished  withiait* 
self  in  its  long  communion  with  being ; 
and  that  peculiar  impraas  on  its  wor£i, 
iaaLY  })e  r^^arded  as  the  symbol  of  an 
inaLiri4iud  nature  unfolded  in  the  mind 
•'-^s  evidence  of  an  unoppressed  spirit 
of  life  in  the  soul— of  a  mind  main- 
taining its  endowed  powers  entire  in 
their  native  liberty.  r 

The  character,  therefore,  of  original 
ffenius,  pure  and  entire,  on  the  pro- 
ductioos  of  art»  is  by  no  means  of  an 
importance  limited  within  the  ploa- 
pures  of  taste.  It  has  a  far  higher 
significanoe,  referring  directly  to  the 
entire  courses  of  life  in  the  nund,  and 
to  tlie  entire  condition  of  the  mind  in 
all  action,  of  whatever  importanee^ 
that  springs  fVom  itself.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  therefore,  that  the  sympathy 
of  ordinary  men,  with  that  condition, 
bowever  it  may  be  to  a  certain  degree 
unconscious  and  unintelligent,  can  be 
unimportant  to  themselves. 

It  is  an  essential  quality  of  genius 
in  the  individual  mind,  perhaps  its 
distinctive  and  most  constituent  quali- 
ty, that  it  draws  its  ^wers  ii-om  sources 
Within  itself— -that  its  faculties  are  but 
the  organs,  as  it  were,  of  a  deeper 
Spirit,  residing  in,  and  blended  with,  its 
own  deepest  nature.  The  man  him- 
self, the  livinff  being,  with  all  his  sen- 
sibilities, reccmections,  loves,  power»~ 
with  all  his  experience  and  all  his  ca- 
pacities of  life — ia  the  deep  and  ex- 
paustless  source  from  which  his  ge- 
nius draws  the  materials  of  its  con- 
ception— the  elements  of  i(s  ceaseless 


d^tionb.  Itisthle  esmsionofltti 
own  individual  being,  tne  oolooriagof 
life  derived  through  his  own  senses  is 
his  work,  that  makea  the  innns  sf 
genius  on  the  pioductioiis  of  lai  «t 

On  the  prodnetions  of  a  nataoo'i 
genius,  it  may  be  presomed  thoe  will 
be  read  the  same*  chansCm^Mhat  tUi 
collective  genius  will  express  itid( 
will  murk  its  own  set,  its  cmta  wot^ 
with  the  seal  of  ita  own  indhi^ 
character ;  and  it  may  be  appiriiend* 
ed,  that  this  exprSsaiott  of  an  indin* 
dual  character  in  a  people,  wiU  im^, 
as  in  the  individual,  some  extraor* 
dinary  sedf-oommunioa  in  the  spirit  cf 
the  people. 

For  the  spirit  of  a  people,  as  thatcf 
a  single  b^ng,  entering  upon  the 
worid  of  life  it  is  to  possess,  fhids.aU 
lotted  to  itself  its  own  peculisr  and  in* 
dividual  condition  of  existenoe,  dis- 
tinguishing it  ftom  all  others.  Anse 
of.  men  entering  upon  a  land  to  dwell 
there,  bring  with  them  the  spirit  cf 
power  whioli  is  to  animate  and  rule 
over  their  existence  during  the  lone 
course  of  its  coming  agea;but  thel£ 
they  are  to  lead  dawns  on  them  « 
thev  set  foot  on  iu  soiL  The  earth 
itself,  and  the  sky,  to  which  their 
existenoe  from  that  hour  is  committed, 
I  are  the  groundwork  of  that  arisioff 
life.  Mountains,  and  waters,  snd 
woods,  and  soil,  and  the  climate,  which 
overhangs  them  ail,  give  the  first  de- 
termination to  their  existence,  allot* 
tine  many  of  their  avocations,  and 
holding  in  themselves  the  numberlea 
influences  which  are  to  be  lowered 
continually  from  the  countenance  and 
the  hand  of  nature  on  their  progressive 
existence.  The  same  change  of  their 
place  of  abode,  has  drawn  around 
them,  still  farther,  new  circumstsooei 
of  life,  shotting  to  their  society  its  re- 
lations with  other  societies  of  men. 
Still  more,  it  haa  b^;un,  to  that  socie- 
ty of  their  own,  a  new  internal  social 
life— as  among  themselves  their  own 
relations  bt^in  necessarily  to  change, 
and  new  forms  to  grow  up  out  of 
their  new  condition.  Their  manners 
alter  to  their  avocations — their  laws 
jrekx,  or  strengthen,  or  mnltiplj 
their  bonds  with  the  ch&ging  neoes* 
sities  of  their  life  ;  and  the  powers  of 
men  over  men,  and  the  affections  that 
mingle  with  those  relations,  change 
the  whole  ai^ect  and  being  of  socie- 
ty. The  memory  of  their  anteri* 
or  being  soon  dies  away  into  toti 
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broken,  and  dottMbl  tfettiaSBOSnoeB ; 
but  pMBOR  cleaves  to  the  memorj  of 
the  new  life  they  have  began,  and  the 
Tjgonr  of  enjoyment^  and  the  abdonr 
ofgrowing  power>  shew,  in  the  strong 
youth  of  the  people^  the  preparation 
of  their  powerral  manhpod*  The  ages 
roll  on ;  and  whatever  t^ir  appointed 
life  may  be,  it  unfolds  itself  before 
them  under  the  .power  of  their  spirit, 
while  the  power  itself  of  their  spmt  is 
unfolding  in  the  midst  of  their  chang- 
ing  life.  The  men  to  whom  thev  give 
birth,  who  rise  up  in  their  enaowed 
Strength  among  them,  to  perferm  con- 
spicttoudy  the  offices  of  oMiinary  exist- 
enoe«— who  in  war,  in  the  government 
of  men,  in  the  wisdom  or  sanctity  of 
their  lives,  in  the  walks  of  peaoefiil 
genius — ^who  by  their  achievements, 
dieir  endumnce,  or  their  great  aflfec- 
tiiiDs,  s%Qalize  the  power  of  human, 
nature,  or  the  peculiar  character  of 
their  people;-«-aU  these,  whensoever  I 
they  appear,  springing  forth,  as  they  > 
do,  out  of  the  neart  of  the  nation,  are^* 
no  other  than  energies  of  its*  own-^ 
unfoldingB,  as  it  were,  of  their  own 
spirit  in  Uiefar  own  life — shewings  forth 
of  their  mind  in  realised  act;  and* 
ftom  them,  therefore,  redounds  upon 
the  people,  "itoio  whom  they  have 
arisen,  deep-reaching  and  lasting  ener- 
gy, of  the  same  quality  which  has 
heen  so  highly  manifested  in  thoee 
particular  men.  So,  too^  and  in  yet 
higher  degree,  what  the  colleetive  peo« 
pie  themselves  have  achieyed,  or  suf- 
fered, at  greatly  fdt,  in  enterprise,  in 
calamity,  in  peril,  in  change  or  revo* 
Itttion— is  to  themselves  at  once  both 
a  part  of  that  national  life  of  which 
they  are  Aildlling  the  course,  and  aa 
set  of  the  national  spirit,  strengthen- 
ing apd  pcalting  itself  by  its  own  great 
acta,  and  gathering  fwture  sentiment 
B»d  ihoii^t  from  all  that  it  passes 
tfanmgh.  That  the  spiiit  which  a 
people  brhig  vrith  them  to  the  land  : 
of  their  dwelling^that  the  life  to 
whieh  they  are  given  up,  and  its 
■lanifold  events,  should  Ibrm  fbr 
tfaem  a  peeuliar  character,  as  well  as 
a  peeuuar  history,  seems  easily  to  be 
uiMerstood.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
examples  of  Ihese  oourses  of  nature, 
that  we  read  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  can  often  trace,  in  remarkable 
ways,  tins  fonnotion  of  character— tl^ 
growth  of  the  genius  of  a  people.  But, 
what  we  are  better  able  to  do  is  to  ob- 
serve the  results— to  know  the  charac- 


ter—4o  reooenlse  the  workhlgs  of  tbe^ 
genius  that  has  unfolded  its  strength. 
Men's  observation  of  men  is  made  in^ 
telligent,  often  not  by  their  power  of 
searching  investigation,  but  by  their 
quick  true  sympathy ;  and  in  virtue 
of  that  S3rmpathy,  and  the  light  of  in« 
telHgence  Which  it  brings,  they  read 
with  strong  and  just  interest,  the  cha« 
raeters  of  men,  singly  or  in  nations^ 
and  behold  in  dieir  works  and  in  their 
lives  the  discovery  of  their  inwsrd  pe^ 
euliar  spirit.  The  ntrong,  deep,  genenU 
interest  with  which  all  the  memoiiEda 
of  men  are  considered,  that  bear  strong* 
Iv  impressed  a  pecuUar  and  spedne 
enaracter,  could  not  be  explained,  if 
we  were  to  ascribe  the  inteUigenoe  of 
character  to  faculties  purely  intellec- 
tual ;  but  it  may  be  understood,  if  we< 
can  ascribe  it  to  the  faculties  of  senti- ' 
ment— if  we  may  say,  for  explanation^- 
that  what  we  call  character  subsists 
essentially  in  relations  of  the  spirit  to 
that  Hje  in  which  all  participate,  and 
in  so  much,  is  matter  of  that  universal 
sympathy  in  which  alone  men's  condi- 
tion of  existence  is  discoverable  to  one 
another— if  we  are  aft  liberty  to  eom« 
prebend,  by  character,  no  UMre  than 
tpeeuliar  modificBtion  of  our  common 
nature ;  and  by  genius  itself,  not  sim- 
ply the  high  endowment  of  intelleo- 
tusl  powers^  but  the  blending  of  in- 
tellectual  powers,  whatever  &tir  de* 
gree,  with  the  tendencies  and  woik« 
ings  of  each  individual  nature. 

The  individual  mind,  as  was  ob*  ! 
served,  will  produce  its  own  character 
in  its  works,  onlv  if  that  character  has 
been  duly  unfolded;  only  if  those 
properties  which  were  strongly  im- 
pknted  hy  nature,  have  nsceired  due 
nourishment  and  free  developement 
fh>ra  the  courses  of  Ufe.  But  sudi 
nourishment  must  be  sel^nourish- 
ment;  such  developement  must  be 
self-developement.  Life  .can  do  no 
more  than  ky  open  its  fields  before 
the  mind,  which  must  find  its  own 
nourishment,  and  makeitsown  growth. 
But  the  essential  principle  of  self- 
nourishflasent  and  aelf-developement  is 
strong  self-consciousness,  maintained 
uniform  to  itself.  It  is,  that  the  mind 
havinff  once  felt,  retains  that  feeling; 
that  the  pleasure  it  has  felt,  from  that 
time  belongs  to  itself,  and  will  recur  ; 
that  the  pun  it  has  folt,  from  that  time 
belongs  to  itsdf,  snd  will  recur.  Thei« 
is  a  personal  identity  b^n  and  car- 
ried on  in  these  uniform  reenmnces 
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fdubh  pvesent  tkanaelvKB  io  ihe  miiid 
■le  cDatumallj  virying  their  Aspect^ 
«&d  m  far  tendiiig  lo  finpkx  their 
•wn  improMions.  Tktwtikx  mind 
is  wvcome  hf  this  variabliuwis  of  im- 
pmsion^  and  JUmss  its  velf-ooDABteBcy ; 
mit  the  spjdpit  ef  stronger  qiudiij  is 
^bk  to  maintaiB  its  wm  unirormity  ci 
leeUng  sod  b^ef  in  the  midst  of  mush 
variation,  Mid  by  that  mesns  forms  its 
0im  stioHgthf  .mskiiig  its  inherent 
qualities  mone  sod  more  predominant 
^er  the  iuMRressiQn^  by  whioh  diey 
are  0QBtaiimi%  called  into  play.  Bui 
fhat  eontanualiecoUeetioi)  and  recovery 
lipon  itself  of  fanner  emotion^  ^Mbc? 
tion*  and  sensation,  by  which  alone  thia 
paperiority  to  present  impression  can . 
be  maintained,  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
■df-oommunion ;  it  is  a  reflection  of 
the  mind  upon  itself;  it  Is  a  self-coO'* 
adoosness  prdioiigedtH-  seproduoed ;  it 
is  sn  internal  j-qpeiition,  with  consci** 
piisness  of  ils  01^  emotion,  to  whid^ 
it  attaches  itself  more  and  more.. 

Uke  t)u6«  perhaps,  is  the  ibrmatlon 
pfchsracterin  a«p«ople.  There  ma^ 
he  assigned  to  their  spirit  such  a  life 
aswiU  fu^ndianddestimrit;  but  if 
it  find  a  happier  lot^  if  the  ways  of 
life  that  are  opened  before  it  are  such 
as  strengths  its  great  qualities  and 
aolidt  its|[;enller  ones  to  gentle  action, 
ihen  the  growth  of  character  will  take 
fJaoe  by  uniformity  of  emotion.  If 
Aere  he  a  lofty  magnanimity  in  the 
apiiit,  war  will  strengthen  sju  unfold 
it.  If  that  property  were  less  deeply 
jQxed,  the  exceeding  hazards  and  the 
disasteff  of  war  would  oppress  it ;  but 
if  it  be  indeed  in  the  nature,  it  rises 
Irom  them  more  glorious.  The  spirit 
has  il^ved  from  the  aeddents  of  life 

&  occasion  ni  strength,  but  it  has 
1  by  sulgugsiting  dbose  accidents  to 
itself.  That  proud  and  atately  sa- 
lis£u3tioii  in  its  own  greatness,  by 
IT hich  its  fortitude  is  sustained,  ia  not 
p.  Ming  known  only  and  produced  a^ 
fhe  time  of  need ;  it  must  be  a  habit* 
|ial  temper  of  the  smrit,  continually 
nouriabed  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
life.  There  is  implied  a  consdous  and 
thoughtful  grandeur— a  inind  turned 
back  in  reflection  on  former  deeda,  de- 
liberaldy  knowing  its  own  gieatnesS'— 
and,  with  ddiberate  purpose,  choosing 
the  virtue  of  whidi  it  hss  already  made 
mqperienee.  • 

Whatever  quality  of  the  spirit  of  a 
jpeople  might  be  brought  under  con* 
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be  held,  ijiat  it  muat  beTidfFpeaiSS 
by  A  reflective  consdousBess.  Caa  ire 
aanedve  oihenrise  of  that  bnmifsl 
diaraoter  of  the  painotisiii  cf  the 
$mm,  whteh  we  suppoae  to  Ueoiibe 
love  of  their  nallvis  tsnd  wiiii  the  ima- 
gery of  its  scenes.  Theiove  Ibitii 
fdt  in  its  «iQ«ntain-valesasalKling 
Uiat  has  flUedaU  the  years  of  life;  It 
nas  returned  .upon  every  bosom  ten 
thousand  Sttd  ten  thousand  tinwi  the 
peaceful  benediction  of  eadisuooenfe 
day  that  has  riaen  and  set  upon  the 
m^ehty  laod,--love  swelling  the  heart, 
ana  dramng  &om  torrent  aad  nek, 
from  greep  pasture,  and  ahsggy  wqoA, 
and  naked  sky-oiieFdng  peak,  the 
sights  and  souiw  of  its  coatiini^ 
poorishmenL 

The  heart  fiUed  with  its  afibetioDS^ 
and  the  intellectual  spirit,  have  bodi 
butonelawfrom  npMaire,  byidiiphih^ 
mav  form  their  atieqgth;— dt  muit  be 
self-cherished. 

The  charsder,  llie  genivs  of  a>pa»* 
pie,  if  it  be  great  and  boaaCifal,  iathe 
leaiilt  of  a  life  of  ages,  in  whkh  the 
Intend  beautifulqualitieaofjtheirepU 
rit  have  been  eaEerased  and  noniiihed, 
with  continual  ministrieafrom  nstoial 
life,  and  continual  indulgence  sf  self- 
delight.  In  that  chataoler  subaiiti 
the  record  of  the  virtue  and  happineu 
of  successive  generations  of  innunMr- 
ubie  men.  That  vast  immesaonble 
flood  of  life  has  rolled  into  n%bt,  un* 
beheld,  for  the  greater  part,  even  while 
the  sun  dmne  upon  it,  aoid  now  m* 
gulphed  in  forgetfrdhess ;  buj;a  pover 
remains  from  i^^ts  spirit  inhslatothe 
earth,  quickening  the  countkss  pro* 
geny  of  lifo  in  continual  reaovaCion. 

If  ive  are  able  to  bear  aympathy  to 
the  departed  multitudes  of  a  pec^if 
the  imagination  or  bdief  of  Uieir  vir« 
tues,  their  powers,  theb  loves,  be  soy 
ihiiKg  to  us  who  now  walk  on  their 
aoil,— U^en  the  asnect  of  the  genioa^ 
and  the  chsracter  wnidi  from^them  jti 
aubajats  amongst  us,  will  be  great  aui 
doar  lo  ua,  for  the  sake  of  thsl  whick 
has  disappesred  and  left  no  other  me- 
mosiaL  £ven  the  works  of  gJoifiil 
art»  small  as  Aeir  importance  may 
seem  to  i>e,  when  oompaiod  with  the 
living  happineas  of  the  miUkms  of « 
pei^,  vAlI,  for  their  sake,  te  no  lopcf- 
er  unimportant,  when  they  besr  us- 
preased  on  them  that  chancter,  whidi 
the  life  of  those  millions  baa  broi^jbt 
into  being.    The  works  rf  art  d  • 
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peppk  beoQBie  tti  iakmal  pari  of  their 
emtopos^  when  momed  into  being 
by  tkcir  smrit.  They  «re  bU  that  is' 
dunhb  of  thai  eadbsten^.  How  are 
they  unin^porlaat  if  they  nirvive  to 
hiad  togelher,  hy  yenerating  love^ 
brotherhoods  of  veOo  who  are  sepuot^ 
ed  by  the  inteaHWoe  of  agee? 

But  if  the  geniua  aod  charact^  of  a 
popfc  \»  thua  highly  derived^  ia  there 
Bo  oonespofiding  imfwrtanoe  to  our- 
aelvea  of  our  own  partidjpatioa  ia  that 
chan^r?  and  what  are  the  meaiia 
we  poaseaa  to  augmentmg  its  power 
over  oiuadvea?  We  know  that  the 
character  and  geniua  of  a  people  are  at 
all  times  their  most  important  inheri- 
tance from  dieir  anceatocs.  Whateyer . 
energiea,  whaterer  virtuea,  whateverl 
capacities  and  meana  of  happinesa  wei 
poBWis,  are  but  in  pari  our  own,  inj 
neater  part  lihey  axe  received  by  ui^ 
nrom  those  whose  ofibprine  we  are. 
But  of  the  importance  of  those  ener- 
gies, virtuee,  capacities^  there  ia  no 
question ;  they  are  indeed  our  posses- 
sion of  Ufe,  the  natural  powers  that 
determine  U>  ua  the  good  of  existence. 
The  obligation  tberefbre  which  each  ' 
misdr  owes  to  the  society  from  which 
il  la  sprung,  its  connexion  with  that 
aocietT^  its  denvadon  from  it  of  good, 
ia  in  kind  and  degree  not  appreciable. 
To  the  geniua,  the  character  of  those 
successive  generations  to  which  we 
succeed,  we  owe  oojUeltes.  It  may 
be  a  question  of  some  interest  how  fiur 
it  may  be  in  our  power  to  heighten 
the  beneficial  influence  which  derives 
to  us  from  those  preceding  us ;  rather 
what  power  there  may  be  in  ourselves 
to  determine  the  degree  of  the  benefit 
we  will  receive. 

If  our  derivation  of  power,  sensibi-i 
lity,  and  virtue,  be  from  others,  it  may 
seem  evident  that  the  derivation  wiU 
be  greateat  the  nearer  we  approach,  in 
character  of  mind,  to  those  mm  whom 
we  inherit.  The  quality  we  derive 
wUl  be  transfused  in  more  vigour  the 
more  nearly  our  whole  temper  of 
mind,  and  all  that  influences  it,  our 
whole  frame  of  life  approaches  to  the 
temper  and  life  of  those  from  whose 
minds  it  issues  to  us.  It  is  known  ' 
accordingly,  that  the  most  powerfril 
derivation  of  character,  from  age  to 
age^  is  among  those  nations,  whose 
simple  foihns  of  life,  and  purity  frt>m 
§areAga  intercourse,  maintain  the  near- 
est a  continual  uniformity  of  the  state 
and  disposition  of  tlie  people. 

Vol-  IV. 


But  the  maintenance  of  such  a  con- 
tinu^d  uniformity  seema  to  be  neither 
in  our  power,  nor  accoiding  to  the 
course  of  nature.  Rather  there  seems 
an  adaptation  for  continual  progrea- 
sive  change ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
by  such  dum^e  only  can  die  greateat 
good  of  mankmd,  or  of  anv  nation  be 
attained.  It  may  be  said  tnat  we  hold 
our  welfare  under  a  double  law-— sub- 
jected, in  part,  to  those  from  whom 
we  descend— in  part  free,  and  deriving 
the  good  of  our.  existence  from  ou^ 
selves.  As  fiur  as  we  are  subjected, 
the  law  of  our  life  would  bind  us  to 
continual  unchanging  uniformity.  Aa 
fiur  as  we  are  free,  having  the  mea- 
sure of  good  in  our  own  intelligence, 
it  leaves  us  open,  and,  indeed,  conti- 
nually solicits  us  to  change  inasmuch 
aa  the  possible  or  Imaginable  good 
which  lies  be&re  us  unpossessed,  is 
always  great;  as  well  as  that  which  we 
possess  and  enjoy.  It  must  be  the 
wisdom  of  life,  it  would  appear,  duly 
to  combine  our  subjection  and  our  in- 
dependence, the  principle  of  stability 
and  the  principle  of  change.  It  is  to 
be  desired  that  the  living  generation 
should  derive  as  much  as  possible  of 
good  from  those  which  have  preceded, 
without  being  so  far  subjected  to  them 
as  to  lose  the  good  which  is  open  to  it 
to  acquire.  But  it  ought  not,  in 
eagerness  for  acquisition  of  its  own,  to 
fiirego  the  good  which  may  be  inherit- 
ed. In  what  manner  this  difficult 
combination  may  be  affected,  is  a  dis- 
tinct question.  But  it  is  important 
towanlis  affecting  it,  that  the  danger  of 
deviation  either  way  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood. Among  ourselves,  the  ten- 
dency of  deviation  seems  to  be  towards 
too  ^reat  relaxation  of  the  subjection 
of  our  minds  to  the  great  generations 
from  which  we  spring ;  and  it  appears, 
on  that  account,  of  more  need  to  urge 
the  consequences  of  that  deviation. 

It  seems  of  necessity,  if  we  hold  at 
all  in  our  hands  the  courses  of  our 
own  minds,  the  prospects  of  our  own 
welfare,  that  we  should  understand 
how  much  of  our  welfare,  or  of  that 
character  in  which  our  welfare  is  de^ 
termined,  depends  on  our  adherence  to 
the  spirib  and  life  of  our  forefathers. 
To  possess  and  to  enjoy  life  as  it  arisea 
before  us,  is  not  all  that  is  required  of 
us.  We  must  look  reflectingly,  not  on 
ourselves  merely,  but  on  generations 
that  have  preceded  us.  We  must 
know,  from  thoughtfid  examination, 
3B 
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what  tbere  is  great,  good,  bcautiftil, 
that  has  descesaed  to  lis  in  their  line, 
and  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  possess 
or  to  forego ;  and  once  enlightened  to 
an  intelligent  love  and  veneration  of 
that  exceUenoe  in  an^  kind,  which  has 
heen  in  sudi  transmission  tendered  to 
our  acceptance,  it  only  remains  for  us, 
so  far  as  the  moulding  of  our  minds  is 
in  our  own  hands,  to  frame  them  to 
that  excellence  we  love  and  admire. 
But  that  is  the  less  difficult,  because 
love  and  admiration  do  of  themselves, 
by  their  own  strong  affection,  produce 
in  the  mind  the  qualities  on  which  they 
fix  their  impassioned  contemplation. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  consider 
in  what  way  the  derivation  of  good 
firom  one  generation  to  another,  in 
the  oidinary  course  of  nature,  is  ef- 
fected. Indeed,  without  such  a  con- 
sideration, even  much  at  large,  all  the 
preceding  observations  and  suggestions 
of  srgument  must  be  very  imperfectly 
intelligible.  Yet  it  is  itself  an  argu- 
ment of  far  too  great  extent  to  be 
merdy  involved  in  the  discussion  of 
other  qtfestiolis.  It  would  be  curious 
and  important  in  such  an  inquiry,  if 
there  were  here  room  to  enter  upon  it, 
to  observe  in  things  of  the  greatest  and 
the  least  magnitude  the  same  deriva- 
t  tion  ;  to  behold  it  in  the  great  national 
'  virtues  and  powers  by  which  a  people 
'  subsists,  and  to  trace  it  in  its  minuter 
currents,  in  the  smaller  pleasures  of 
life,  and  the  subtlest  play  of  intellect. 
The  question  that  has  been  brought 
'  forwani,  more  or  less,  in  all  that  has 
been  said  above — "  of  the  influence 
upon  a  people  of  adherence  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius  in  the  arts,  to  the 
character  of  preceding  times/'-^holds 
somewhat  of  a  middle  place  of  import- 
ance amongst  such  topics.  What  be- 
longs to  virtues  of  public  action— what 
belongs  to  the  virtues  of  domestic  life, 
is  far  greater.  These  are  the  great 
substantial  parts  of  our  inheritance, 
with  the  loss  of  which  we  forfeit  our- 
selves. But  connected  with  these,  and 
participating  even  in  their  iroportanoe, 
IS  the  character  which  genius  main- 
tains in  the  works  it  brings  forth  to 
adorn  and  delight  a  country. 

The  human  intellect,  searching  life, 
nature,  and  itself,  and  re-moulding 
what  it  has  seen  into  forms  of  its  own, 
is  not  an  unfettered  intelligence,  rang- 
ing throudi  absolute  existence,  and 
creating  ideal  form.  It  is  the  power 
of  a  being  who  in  all  parts  of  his  na- 


ture is  subjected  to  condidoni  of  life, 
y^ho,  in  his  sensibilities,  bis  know- 
ledge, his  productions,  is  under  re- 
straint and  limitation  of  his  individual 
nature,  and  of  his  place  among  man- 
kind.   What  it  requires  for  its  most 
perfect  eneigy,  is,  that  its  free  and 
ideal  intelligence  and  conception  should 
be  blended  in  the  highest  degree  with 
its  individpal  constitution  or  character. 
He  who,  in  consciousness  of  the  powers 
that  are  discovered  to  him  in  his  man- 
hood, shghts  and  foregoes  the  sensibi- 
hties  of  his  earlier  Ufe,  r^cts  the  best 
half  of  his  power ;  and  he  who,  in  the 
pride  of  his  own  age,  believes  himsdf 
independent  of  the  ages  to  which  he 
succeeds,  shuts  out  from  himself  ibe 
highest  influences  under  which  it  was 
given  to  his  mind  to  Uve.     Toeadi 
nation — ^to  each  individual,    there  is 

S'ven  peculiar  good.  That  is  their  fe- 
aty.  Sua  si  bona  norint.  To  intel- 
lectual genius  there  is  given  its  oiph 
discernment  of  the  nature  and  quali- 
ties of  things. 

He  who  belongs  to  a  people  of 
thoughtful  moral  spirit,  will,  oy  his 
place  among  them,  possess  peculiar 
moral  insignt.  He  lives  in  a  world 
which  to  many  is  unrevealed  ;*and  if 
his  subtle  and  searching  intellect— if 
his  mighty  and  creative  soul  delight 
itself  in  such  knowledge— in  such  im- 
agination, he  derives  a  power  to  him- 
self out  of  the  blood  from  which  he 
springs,  which  he  could  have  found  in 
no  other  sphere  of  thowht.  Is  his 
work  in  vain  ?  or  does  he  exalt  and 
prolong  to  his  people  that  moral 
thought  which  he  has  embodied  in 
most  beautiful  and  unperishing  forms  ? 
If  the  people  of  a  country  are  endowed 
with  peculiar  sensibility  to  the  beauti- 
ful face  of  existence ;  if  their  exqui- 
site sense  apprehends,  with  a  delight 
known  only  to  themselves,  the  beauty 
with  which  shape  and  colour  have  in- 
vested all  living  and  insensate  things, 
and  the  harmonies  that  breathe  in 
sound,  shall  genius,  by  intellectual 
pride,  separate  itself  from  the  lot  of  its 
people,  refose  the  bounty  of  nature, 
and  imagine  to  itself  sources  of  power 
•pened  up  to  it  in  its  own  bosom 
alone  ?  It  cannot  shake  ofi^  the  nature 
in  which  it  lives ;  it  cannot  hold  its 
power  in  independence  of  the  bounty 
that  nourished  it  up.  Not  the  sym- 
pathy alone  of  the  people  for  whom  it 
exists,  requires  of  it  the  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  their  own  common 
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being ;  bat  the  maintenance  of  its  own 
power  speaks  the  same  dictate,  l^fae 
aensibihties  which  were  opened  up  in 
the  life  of  its  childhood,  are  those  of 
the  whole  nation.  The  numbo-less, 
un&thomable  springs  of  delight  which 
well  up  througn  its  whole  nature,  and 
from  which  are  the  impulses  of  living 
energy  that  feed  and  animate  its  power, 
were  all  unlocked  by  the  touches  of 
deliffht  which  struck  in  earliest  years 
on  those  native  sensibilities.    Let  him 


hard  to  tell  in  words  how  intellect  can 
carry  over  its  severe  entrgy  into  the 
forms  and  colours  of  the  pencil ;  yet 
those  who  have  looked  vnth  under- 
standing eyes  oh  the  shapes  whidi 
sprang  from  Michael  Angelo's  stem 
and  giant  thought,  oA  the  dim  and  se- 
rious hues  which  shadow  out  the 
workings  of  Pousin's  studious  mind, 
they  know  well  that  intellect  wHl 
bring  out  upon  these  materials  its  own 
impress,  that  it  can  find  in  them  fit 


dread  lest  those  springs  subside  into  >  matter  for  its  own  labours,  and  require 
their  own  silent  depths,  if  the  power  ;  of  others  min^s  energy,  toil,  and  ex-^ 
be  withdrawn  which  first  soBdted  '  altation  of  thought  kindred  to  its  own, 
them  to  play.  In  those  sensibilities  !  r^ecting  from  the  circle  of  its  sympa- 
he  has  possessed  his  power.    Can  he  '  thy  all  Uiose  who  approach  unprepared 


tell  what  that  power  may  become  with- 
out  them?    Let  the  Italian  painter 
dare  to  trust  to  his  magic  pencil,  not 
his  fame  alone,  but  his  power  over  the 
minds  of  his  people.    Has  he  himself 
a  moral  will,  or  intellectual  aspiration? 
To  Uiese  his  art  shall  find  a  way. 
From  nature  he  shall  acquire  her  own 
solemn  spells;  from  the  face  of  earth 
and  sky,  from  the  wondrous  universe, 
be  shall  take  those  aspects  of  things, 
those  mighty  scenes,   by  which  uie 
spirit  gf  nature  holds  dominion  over 
the  human  soul.    He  shall  not  use  a 
skill  of  vain  deliffht;   but,  true  to 
highest  purposes,   he  shall  seize,  by 
mysterious  powers,  the  im&^nations  of 
men,  and  through  their  imagination 
shall  bind  their  hearts.    Unknown  to 
themselves,  covering  his  moral  end,  in 
the  beauty  of  his  genius,  he  shall  woo 
them  by  deUght  from  the  lower  bent 
of  their  frailo:  nature,  and  draw  them 
over  to  rejoice  and  to  dwell  in  higher 
sensibilities,    and   in   more    solemn 
thought    As  nature  herself  gives  no 
tongue  to  her  most  dread  admonitions, 
as  her  sweet  persuasive  influences  faU 
silently  on  the  heart;  so  genius,  in  the 
hour  of  its  dominion,  has  no  need  to 
declare  the  end  for  which  it  works. 
It  fhlfils  its  own  spirit,  and  trusts  the 
consequences  to  the  might  of  that  na- 
ture, ror,  and  with  wUch  it  humbly 
uses  its  own  frail  instruments  and 
feeble  skilL    It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubt- 
ed, that  genius  thus  working  will  not 
only  find  itself  richest  in  its  own  power, 
but  will   most  powerfully  infuse  its 
own  virtue  into  other  hearts.    It  is 


to  the  contemplation  of  its  works. 
Who  would  wish  an  Indian  philoso- 
pher, if  the  iron  age  of  India  can  yet 
teem  with  the  sacred  birth,  to  found 
his  speculations  of  wisdom  on  the  almost 
material  logic  of  Hartley  or  Locke  ?  or 
who  would  coimsel  her  poets  to  arrest 
the  sympathy  of  their  countrymen 
by  spreading  before  them  in  vivid  pic- 
ture, the  burning  strife,  and  angry  tu- 
mult of  ordinary  mortal  life  ?  This 
may  be  philosophy  to  our  intelligence, 
and  poetry  to  our  imagination.  But 
India  has  hid  her  spirit  of  thought  in 
invisible  worlds,  and  held  her  power 
in  the  spiritual  being  of  man.  There 
is  the  strength  she  still  offers  to  her 
sons:  the  powers  with  which  she 
broods  over  the  continual  arisings  of 
their  life.  Wo  to  the  degenerate  son 
who  should  sever  himself  from  her 
ancient  might!  She  has  darkened 
truth,  and  laid  heavy  oppression  upon 
groaning  life,  fiut  u  ever  her  teacher 
of  truth  shall  arise,  let  him  speak  to 
her  in  the  might  of  her  own  spirit — ^in 
the  voice  of  her  own  tongue.  If  the 
avenger  of  prostrate  life  should  ever 
lift  up  her  nead  into  liberty,  let  him 
remember,  the  ages  of  the  past,  and 
give  her  strength  which  her  nature  can 
embrace,  and  powers  in  which  her 
spirit  can  walk.  Alas!  our  civiliza-j 
tion,  our  knowledge,  wars  with  her  { 
spirit ;  and  subjugated  as  her  strength  \ 
is  by  our  arms,  her  ancient  mind  will  ' 
perliaps,  be  yet  more  prostrate  under 
the  ascendancy  of  our  conquering  Intel-  / 
lect. 
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Hushed  were  the  tones  of  mirthfbl  revelry. 
Stayed  were  the  music  and  the  dance,  as  fell 
On  Croydon's  Gothic  towers  and  battlements. 
The  shades  of  dreary  midnight.    In  the  hall 
The  hearth's  brands  were  decaying ;  but  a  flame 
Lambently  lighted  up  the  vaulted  roof. 
And  circling  wails,  where  antlers  branching  wide. 
And  forehead  skins  of  elk  and  deer  were  seen^ 
And  fox's  brush ;  the  trophies  of  the  chase ; 
And  warriors  cloaks  depending,  and  the  gleam 
Of  burnished  armour.— 

In  her  chamber,  one 
Sleepless  alone  remained,  where  all  was  still; 
Reclining  on  a  couch,  and  dreaming  o'er 
The  thoimhts — ^the  happy  scenes  of  other  years ; 
And,  with  a  sweety  seraphic  countenance. 
Shining  in  beauty  and  in  solitude. 
Like  morning's  rosy  star,  when  from  the  tky 
Her  sisters  have  in  silence  disappeared. 
Sorrowful  Emma !  were  not  thine  of  yore 
Thoughts  of  unrest,  and  mournful  countenance  ! 
But  sparkling  eyes,  that  matched  unclouded  heaven 
In  their  deep  azure ;  and  carnationed  cheeks. 
Round  which  the  snow-drops  like  a  halo  spi^id ; 
And  an  elastic  footstep^  like  the  nymph 
Hedth,  when  in  very  wantonness  of  play. 
She  brushes  from  the  green  the  dews  of  morn. 

And  why,  wrapt  up  in  cloak  of  eider-down. 
Chilling  thy  beauty  iu  the  midnight  air^ 
Breathing,  in  solitude,  the  deep-drawn  sigh, 
Con'st  thou,  unheard  of  all,  the  love-bom  tale^ 
The  tale  of  hapless  lovers,  soft  and  sad  ; 
And  why,  when  all  is  still,  and  balmy  sleep 
Should  seal  the  weary  eyelids,  dost  tnou  sit 
Mournfully  beside  the  lattice,  and  attend 
To  the  hollow  murmurs  of  the  distant  sea. 
Which  fitfully,  upon  the  passing  gale 
Break  in,  and  die  away  ?— 

The  winter's  breath 
Destroys  the  bloomy  flowers — the  ocean  tide 
Is  governed  by  the  moon ;  and,  for  thy  grief. 
Although  unmarked  by  all,  there  is  a  cause ! 

And  she  hath  laid  her  down,  and  silently. 
As  Retrospection  wandered  tlirough  the  past, 
Have  her  chaste  eyelids  closed ;  and,  in  her  dream> 
Lo !  forests  darken  round  with  gloomy  boughs. 
And  wolves  ate  heard  to  howl ;  around  her  path 
The  foiky  lightnings  flash ;  and  deeply  loud. 
The  thunders  roll  amid  the  blackening  skies. — 
Anon  her  steps  have  gained  a  precipice 
Above  the  roaring  sea,  where,  waste  and  wild,  4 
The  foamy  billows  chiue  among  the  rocks*— 
The  rocks  whose  sable  head8>  at  intervals. 
Are  seen  and  disappear.    Awfiilly  dark 
Night's  shadows  brood  around ;  but,  in  the  flaah 
Of  the  blue  arrowy  lightnings,  far  away 
A  vesael  it  deicried  upon  the  deep  ; 
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While  mooning  iDnftd*  are  heetid^  ifttddism^  Bhriela 

O'er  the  tempestuous  billows  bfeiduflg  bud ; 

Until  ite  stormy,  toy  vented  f(Nrth> 

And  the  windi  huished  to  silence  and  to  rest. 

And  the  bright  Stars  i^tpeariii^y  and  the  doucb 

Breaking  away,  like  atfniesfrom  the  fidd 

When  battle's  dangdk-  eeases^-n^he  beholdb. 

Pallid  beneath  a  clitf,  the  form  cff  him. 

Her  chosen  hero,  bleatched  by  ywTt  atid  mrind. 

Unconscious  of  the  seamew  with  a  riiriek 

Hovering  around-^e  yiettm  of  the  storm ! 

Anon  the  vision  changes ;  armies  throtig 
The  arid  fields  of  Palestine  afkr. 
And,  glittering  in  the  setting  sun,  she  sees 
The  Moorish  crescent  over  Salem's  walls. 
The  Infidel  victorious,  and  the  hosts 
Of  baffled  Christendom  dispersed :  she  sees 
Disasters  and  defeat  the  lot  of  those. 
Who,  'neath  Godfredo's  banner,  daring,  left 
On  perilous  enterprise  their  native  shore.— 
The  battle's  voice  hath  ceased ;  the  trumpet's  note 
Hath  died  upon  the  west- wind ;  bird  and  beast. 
From  mountain  cliff  on  high,  and  woody  dell. 
Lured  by  the  scent  of  blood,  have  come  to  gorge 
On  the  unburied  dead.    Uider  and  hofse. 
The  loftv  and  the  low,  commingled,  lie 
Unbreu thing,  and  the  bsdmy  evening  gale 
Fitfully  lifts  the  feathers  on  the  crest 
Of  one,  who  slumbers  with  his  vizor  up ! 

Starting  she  wakes ;  and,  o'er  the  eastern  hiM, 
Lo  i  beautifld  the  radiant  mom  appears. 
And,  thro'  the  lattice,  steadily  streams  in 
The  flood  of  crimson  light ;  while,  sitting  there 
Upon  the  outward  ivy  wreath,  in  joy 
Happy  the  robin  sings ;  his  lucid  tones 
Of  narmony  delight  her  listening  ear. 
Dispel  the  gathered  sadness  of  her  heah. 
And,  tell  her  that  her  fears  are  but  a  dream. 

But  hark !  why  sounded  is  the  wardeir'^  horn  f— 
Doth  danger  threaten,  or  do  foes  approaich  ? — 
The  guard  are  at  their  station ;  and,  she  hears 
The  ring  of  brazen  arms,  as  anxious  there 
The  soldiers,  girding  on  their  swords,  draw  up  ; 
The  bugle's  sound  of  peace  is  fidntly  heard. 
Mournfully  pleasing,  in  a  dying  strain^ 
■  Melodious^-melancholy — ^fiur  away ! 

An  answer  is  returned ;  heavilv  down 
Sinks  the  huge  drawbridge  and  the  iron  tramp 
Of  steeds  is  heard  fast-crossing.    Joy  to  her. 
To  long  forsaken  Emma,  joy  to  her ! — 
Obscured  by  tempests  dark,  and  brooding  storms^ 
The  sun  may  wander  through  the  sky  unseen 
The  livelong  day ;  until,  above  the  tops 
Of  the  s^eep  western  mountains,  forth  he  glows> 
Glorious,  the  centre  of  a  crimson  flood. 
In  brightness.unapproachable :  so  oft 
The  span  of  hunum  life  is  measured  out: 
Sorrow  and  care,  companions  of  ova  st^. 
Hover  around  us,  blotting  out  the  hopes 
We  long  had  cherished  ;  banishing  the  bliaa 
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We  oft  have  tasted,  till  onr  path  is  dark; 
Then  b  I  amid  the  gloom  or  hope  deferred^ 
Breaks  in  a  blessed  Ught^  a  living  day. 
Like  that  of  polar  regions,  glowing  bright^ 
Unclouded,  and  anconsdoas  of  an  end.— 
A  group  of  happy  &ces  throng  the  hall. 
And  scarce  haw  £mma  enterM,  like  a  flower 
Blushing,  and  beaatiftd^  with  downcast  eyes. 
And  palpitating  bosom,  ere  her  knight. 
Young  Ethelrid,  fVom  holy  wars  returned 
WiUi  laurels  on  his  crest  to  part  no  more. 
Kneels  faithful  at  her  feet  in  ecstasy. 
And  lifts  her  snowy  fingers  to  his  lips. 

A 


THE   VISION. 

I  CALL  upon  thee  in  the  night.  The  anbiim  hair  \m  braided  soft 

When  none  alive  are  near ;  Above  thy  Riowy  brow  :— 

I  dream  ahout  thee  with  delight, —  Why  dost  thou  pat  on  me  so  oft  t 

And  then  thou  dost  appear  I  cannot  foUov  now  ! 

Fair,  ai  the  day-star  o*er  the  hill.  It  would  be  crime,  a  double  death 

When  ikiea  are  blue,  and  all  ii  stilL  To  follow  by  forbidden  path. 

Thou  stand*tt  before  me  lilently.  But  let  me  preaa  that  hand  again. 

The  ipectre  of  the  paat ;  I  oft  have  pressed  in  love, 

The  trembling  azure  of  thine  eye,  MThen  sauntering  thro*  the  gnuiy  pfaun, 

Without  a  doud  o*ereast ;  Or  summer's  evening  grove ; 

Calm  as  the  pure  and  silent  deep.  Or  pausing,  as  we  marked  a&r. 

When  winds  are  hushed  and  waves  adeep.      The  twinlding  of  the  evening  star. 

Thou  gazest  on  me !— but  thy  look  It  is  a  dream,  and  thou  ait  ffones 

Of  angel  tenderness.  The  midni^t  breeses  si^^  ; 

So  pieroes,  that  I  less  can  brook  And  downcast.  ■  sorrowftd — alon^— 

Than  if  it  spoke  distress,  With  sinking  bcart,  I  lie 

Or  came  in  anguish  here  to  me  To  muse  on  days,  when  thou  to  me 

To  tell  of  evil  boding  thee !  Wert  more  than  aU  on  earth  can  be ! 

Around  thee  robes  of  snowy  white.  Oh !  lonely  is  the  lot  of  him. 

With  virgin  taste  are  thrown ;  Whose  path  is  on  the  earth. 

And,  at  thy  breast,  a  lily  bright.  And  when  his  thoughts  are  dnk  and  dim, 

In  beau^  scarcely  Mown  :.—  Hears  only  vacant  mirth ; 

Calmly  diou  gaaest^— like  the  moon  A  swallow  left,  when  all  his  kind 


Uponthelea^  woods  of  June.                       Have  cnxsed  the  seas,  and  winged  the  wisd. 
L. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  A  BEUMAL  SCENE. 

I  HAVE  an  old  remembrance — there  are  hours. 
When  clouds,  that  mantle  o'er,  with  folds  opaque,  , 

The  calm,  dear  mirror  of  the  soul,  disperse 
Like  icebeigs  ftom  the  pole ;  and  leave  behind 
The  pristine  feelings  of  our  youth  unchanged. 
Our  Doyish  visions  and  romantic  dreams. 
Like  landscapes  pictured  in  a  quiet  lake. 
I  have  an  olci  remembrance— manv  a  year 
Hath  come,  and  passed  away;  ana  many  a  smile 
Been  chased;  and  many  a  damorons  wo  appeased; 
And  many  a  chance  and  change  come  o'er  my  lot, 
Since  then — ^but,  from  the  shadows  of  the  past. 
It  streams  like  sunbeams  o'er  an  eastern  hill. 
And  all  its  feelings  thrill  along  my  soul ! 
Chill  is  the  air ;  the  spirit  of  the  frost 
Reigns,  with  his  icy  sceptre ;  vale  and  field 
Are  sprinkled  o'er  with  snowy  offerings ; 
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And  from  each  leafless  bough— what  tune  the  wind 
Low-toned  sighs  pastr-*-a  thousand  garnering  shieds 
Descending,  tinkle  on  the  ground  beneath. 
Chained  are  the  sluggish  waters  to  the  shore ; 
And  icicles^  from  overhanging  shrubs^ 
Gleam  in  the  sunshine  wiUi  a  sparry  light: 
Far  o'er  the  sur&ce  comes  the  shadowy  depth 
Of  the  steep  mountain-banks ;  and  firom  the  ledge. 
Oyer  whose  downward  rocks  the  river  falls. 
Comes  back  the  chastened  murmur  with  a  tone. 
Whose  memory  conjures  up  departed  years. — 
How  pale  is  now  the  sunshine,  pale  and  soft. 
And  tender  as  the  fisunt  smiles  of  a  child  ; 
Not  on  the  &r  blue  concave  of  the  sky 
Gleams  forth  one  fleecy  cloudlet,  from  the  depth 
Above  me,  to  the  hoary  mountain  tops. 
Far  distant,  that  engird  the  horison  in. 

Enough. — ^Between  these  banks  precipitous. 
When  sdiool  hours  were  departed,  of^— how  oft. 
Along  the  crackling  ice,  with  glittering  heel. 
All  eager  have  I  elided ;  breathing  out 
The  smoky  breath  in  the  dear  frcwty  air ; 
When  round  me  all  was  motion ;  and  the  ice 
With  many  a  winding  semieerque  was  traced. 
Whitening  around,  a  labyrintibine  due. 
Too  soon  gloomed  twilight's  feeble  ray  around. 
Too  soon  the  sun  departed,  while  serene. 
Above  the  hills,  peeped  forth  the  evening  star. 

How  many  a  lovra  companion  revelled  here — 
Alive  in  every  fibre  to  the  smile. 
And  thrilling  touch  of  pleasure ;  boisterous 
And  noisj  in  their  mirth, — ^like  ocean  waves. 
When  winds  are  piping  loud,— but  innocent, 
And  all  unpractised  in  the  guileful  world. 
My  soul  recoil»— I  dare  not  number  them — 
Oh !  fast,  and  fearfully  hath  the  spoiler  death 
Thinned  their  young  ranks ;— this,  sickened  at  his  home  ; 
And  this,  in  far  off*  lands ;  this,  like  the  boun 
Of  daylight  on  the  western  hemisphere. 
Died  with  a  dow,  invisible  decay  I 

Many  yet  survive ; 
Yea,  many,  but  all  changed ;  with  blackening  wing. 
The  demon  of  the  world  hath  seared  their  hearts 
With  sorrow,  and  with  sufferings,  and  with  guilt ; 
And  what  they  were,  can  be  but  faintly  traced 
In  what  we  find  them  now ;  a  grievous  change 
Hath  shadowed  them  ;  nor  more  resemblance  they 
Bear  to  themselves  of  yore,  thap  doth  the  year. 
Wrapt  in  the  glorious  garment  of  the  spring. 
To  bleak  November  on  her  hill  of  storms ! 
How  piercing  is  the  air ;  far  distant  things. 
Girt  by  a  pure  translucent  atmosphere. 
Seem  near:  with  hoary  scalps,  the  mountains  high 
Stretch  their  gigantic  pyramids  to  heaven ; 
So,  to  the  Roman  bard  s  domestic  eye. 
In  golden  ages  past,  Soracte  stood, 
Wliite  with  its  diadem  of  snow.    'Tis  we. 
Who  change,  alas !  not  nature ;  and  where  I, 
Now  moralizing,  stray,  shall  others  stray 
To  moralize,  when  I  shall  be  no  more  I 
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If  the  reader  has  any  thing  better  to 
do  than  be  idle  we  adviae  aim  to  skip 
over  our  dramatic  notice  this  month  ; 
for  the  theatres  have  been  more  than 
usually  dull  lately ;  and  all  we  pce- 
tend  to  do  at  the  best  is  to  reflect  a 
little  of  their  light  when  they  put 
forth  any.  The  race  of  these  riral 
theatres  nas  been^  this  season,  against 
the  public  as  well  as  against  each 
other :  And  from  certain  symptoms — 
particularly  that  of  both  of  them  puf- 
Jing  very  much— we  may  now  be  pret- 
ty sure  that  they  bare  nearly  run 
tnemseWes  to  a  stand  stiU.  The  most 
friendly  counsel  we  can  offer  these 
unweildy  rivals — who  would  be  high- 
flyere,  contrary  to  the  will  of  "  &te 
and  metaphysical  aid" — is  that  they 
at  once  relinquish  their  opposition 
stages,  and  set  up  a  comfi>rtaMe  and 
convenient  patent  safety  ooach.  If 
these  latter  do  not  cut  so  dashing  an  ap- 
pearance, they  carry  the  passengers 
much  more  commodiously — are  in  not 
near  so  great  danger  of  being  upsets— 
and,  above  all,  they  fill  much  better. 

The  only  novelty  of  any  importance 
since  our  last  article,  has  been  a  tra- 
gedy at  Covent  Garden,  called  Mary 
Stuart ;  a  translation  from  a  very  ce- 
lebrated tragedy  of  Schiller's,  of  the 
same  name.  A  translator,  now-a-da3rs, 
seems  to  think  that  if  he  understands 
the  languages  out  of  which  and  into 
which  ne  translates,  nothing  more 
can  reasonably  be  required  of  him : 
So  he  takes  up  a  poem — changes  the 
words  of  it  from  one  language  into 
their  corresponding  words  in  another 
— and  thinks  that  all  is  done.  As  if 
poetry  were  a  business  of  moods  and 
tenses !  If,  after  this,  what  was  inspi- 
ration in  one  language,  becomes  ina* 
pidity  in  the  other,  he  has  no  notion 
that  the  fault  lies  in  him.  But  the 
truth  is,  he  has  "rendered  untoCsesar 
the  things  which  are  Cesar's,"  and 
let  all  the  rest  escape.  It  would  be 
considered  as  a  ludicrous  blunder  if 
one  unacquainted  with  the  mathema- 
tics, should  attempt  to  translate  Eu- 
clid's Elements,  from  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written,  into  another. 
It  is  nothing  less  for  one  who  is  not 
a  poet  to  attempt  to  translate  poetry. 
The   esscutial  qualities   of  it-Hhat 


which  makes  it  poetry — will  inevita- 
bly evaporate,  and  leave  nothing  be- 
hind but  a  jargon  of  words,  or  a  caps/ 
fiwrtaum  of  detail. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  Mary 
Stoatt  in  the  original  German;  but 
areoertain  that  it  never  could  have 
acquired  the  reputation  which  it  pos- 
sesses, if  it  had  been  any  thing  like 
the  doleful  and  dreary  eidiibition  we 
have  just  witnessed.  It  was  a  total 
failure.  Instead  of  being  poetry  il- 
lustrating history,  or  history  suggest- 
ing poetry,  it  was  neither  poetry  nor 
history.  Take  one  example:  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  who  never  met  at  aU, 
are  set  to  flght  a  pitched  battle  of 
wokIs  together,  on  the  green  opposite 
Fotheringay  Castle,  in  a  twenty-four 
foot  ring  Kept  by  the  courtiers  and  at- 
tendants of  each.  As  the  play  has 
been  withdrawn  for  the  present,  to 
undergo  alterations,  we  shall  reserve 
any  fiuther  remarks  we  may  have  to 
make  on  it  till  it  is  brought  forward 
again.  In  the  mean  time  we  would 
by  no  means  be  understood  to  say 
that  the  play  ia  entirely  without  me- 
rit 

There  are,  in  particular,  two  verv 
interesting  scenes  ; — the  one  in  whicb 
Elizabeth  hears  the  various  opinions 
of  her  council  on  the  proposed  death 
of  Mary, — ^and  that  in  which  she 
signs  the  death-warranL  But  these 
were  rendered  prominent  chiefly  by 
the  admirable  performance  of  Mrs 
Bunn;  who  conceived  the  character 
in  a  very  fine  historical  manner.  Her 
acting  was  altogether  too  elaborate; 
but  there  was  the  true  tragic  spirit 
and  tone  about  it.  We  happened  to 
see  this  lady  the  first  time  she  ever 
appeared  on  the  stage ;  and  we  shaQ 
not  easily  forget  tho  efiect  her  person 
and  voice  produced  upon  us.  Tliey 
realized  our  very  ideal  of  a  heroine  of 
romance ;  and  sent  us  back  at  once — 
(a  long  journey !) — to  die  days  cf 
chivalry.  We  could  fancy  her  stately 
steps  ascending  to  her  place  in  the 
lists,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 
the  shouts  of  admiring  multitudes. — 
We  could  picture  her,  bending  trom 
her  state,  to  place  the  reward  of  I's- 
lour  round  the  neck  of  an  armed 
knight  kneeling  at  her  feet;   or  lend- 


JM.3 

ing  him  bar  ftirluttid  to  kks,  is  ft  ttm 
hitler  honour.  Her  ¥oice»  too!  It 
mi  not  a  Woe,  but  an  echo.  Then 
was  a  passitmsV*  and  mysterious  ma« 
tie  about  it  that  we  have  Berer  heird 
belbitt  or  sinoe.  It  sooAded  ai  •  di§m 
ianee;  snd  like  in  enchanter's  spell, 
odAed.np  an  antique  bower,  with  a 
brij^t  lady  sitting  in  it»  sighing  over 
tile  strings  of  her  own  lute,  ''  to  the 
very  tune  of  lofe.**  The  gentle  reader, 
if  he  has  ever  in  bis  boyhood  set  Are 
at  once  to  his  imsdnation  and  the 
bed-curtsins  in  resdinff  himself  to 
deep  orer  a  romance— araming  of  it 
all  ni^it— and  waken  at  day-bresk  to 
continue  it— will  not  lanm  at  our 
My;  or  if  be  does,  it  wiU  be  good- 
naturedly.  As  for  those  who  baTO 
toevcr,  onoe  in  tiufr  Vtwm,  melted  •- 
way  their  senega  to  the  ''  thin  ah^' 
of  fimcy  in  this  .mlttiner^^''^^e  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them  {  fiv  we  should 
never  come  to  an  understsnding  with 
eadi  other  t.  And  they  wouM  pity  us 
perhus  not  less  siwwrely  than  wo 
ahould  pitY  them.  The  vision  that 
we  spMk  or  hsunted  us  for  five  long 
iresrs  of  boyhood.  It  flew  befbre  us 
aa  we  punoed  it,  snd  it  still  flies  be- 
fore us  now  youth  is  over,  snd  we 
pursue  it  still,  amd  ever  shall,  and 
leverinvain:  For  it  is— nothing.  It 
%UM  no  resl  sKistence  snd  never  had. 
•*  His  nbd  hss  nnds  it,  sf  k  pSDplfli  tea. 

veo, 
Svn  with  ili  own  dsnfaig  Cmtsiy.** 

The  Isdy  who  has  recslled  these 
viskms  to  us,  has  changed  nnoe  we 
first  saw  her,  more  than  we  ever  re^ 
member  any  one  to  have  chsnged  in 
so  short  a  time.  It  is  bv  a  kind  of 
seoond-bsnd  association  tnat  she  has 
teoslled  these  hnsges  now.  "What  die 
if  reminds  as  of  what  die  wat ;  afe 
4hai  reminded  us  of  what  she  might 
have  been.  We  do  not  say  whemer 
the  disnge  is  for  the  better  or  worse. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  she  is  now 
n  mudi  better  actress  thsn  die  was, 
and  therefore  not  anything  like  a  he- 
roine of  romsne&  Sne  is  now  a  seek- 
er siter  tsngible  spouse  snd  Mofltj 
and  she  wiUf  gain  them:— but  m  ex- 
diange  she  lliust  be  content  to  fon^ 
those  rapt  imsffinad6As  that  we  esn 
concave  ner  to  nave  enjoytfi  when  she 
was  only  la  beUaJbmOrina,  Slle  bss 
exdianged  moon-ught  meditations,  M 
moining  rdMsrsala-- solitary  e^oes^ 


JVeMeeff  ^lAtf  dtUd  Dttma  as  Lomitm. 


her  own  fiindoB,  for  the  noisy  applsttssi 
of  a  pnUie  thestre-Hmd  (worst  of  sll  i) 
imaginary  love-vows,  flsr  red  newspa- 
per criticisms.  She  knows  best  whether 
the  diange  is  flMr  die  betterw-^Now 


that  Miss  O'Ndl— (it  Roes  di 
much  to  our  h^art  to  csU  her  ike  la§t 
MissO'Ndl  asif  diebad  diBd>-Now 
that  «Ae  has  left  the  stag^  the  mtm 
peets  of  Mn  Bunn  are  entirely  dlen* 
cd.    She  is  now,  without  exeeption. 


the  best  tragic  actress  we  have :   And 
if  die  takes  pdna  to  impiove  the  poweiB 
die  possesses    if  she  oiltivaiss  4  mora 
strict  intimacy  with  nature,  andi 
fides  BMsreimplidtly  in  Aer  suf 
and  immilses    she  wiU  not 
her  station. 

After  this  it  is  painfiil  to  speak  4# 
the  performsnee  of  Miss  MiMsdley  hi 
Mary  Qneen  of  Soots;  and  wo  should 
have  been  loath  to  do  so,  but  that  sh0 
is  not  at  sll  loath  to  apesk  of  herself. 
This  is  the  lady  who  accused  Mr  Keen 
ofsttfiUptingto  kieep  her  fimn  |puhUa 
notloe.  ''  The  attempt  and  not  the 
deed  conibunds  us !"  Miss  Mscsnley'b 
performsnee  wsa,  like  the  rest  of  the 
piece,  a  trambUwm  of  Msry  Queen  of 
Scots— dioua^  still  quite  '*  german  to 
the  mattnr.^'  She  wsa  not  Quaen 
Mary,  but  ^'  Queen  Msry's  lamenta^ 
tion. '  We  might  ahnost  say  that 
Mary's  Whofe  disneter-^oertauily  sll 
the  effiBCta  it  ever  produeed-t-resnltiBd 
ficom  her  persond  besuty.  In  this 
respect  she  wss,  without  exception^ 
the  most  romsntie  Bcrsonsge  in  out 
history.  Fortunately  we  are  spared 
the  pdn  of  saying  how  little  Miss 
Macauley  wss  quaufied  to  represent 
Mary  in  this  partteuhu^-for  we  find 
the  portrdt  reftdy  done  to  ttur  ^-^^-  - 


Abd  tyaumidiig  wss  the  lady's  lsdu»*  * 

It  would  be  anytlnng  but  ftiendl^ 
to  this  lady  to  oonced  ftom  her  that 
she  never  can  suoosed  on  the  London 
etage.  AsshehsrobOrudedhefsdfoo 
pnbficnotiM,  die  will  not  be  angry 
with  us  fiwisying  what  we  have.  In* 
deed  we  hope  she  will  have  discrimlto 
natM  enough  to  attribute  our  snpa^ 
rent  went  of  gaUantry  to  the  resl  ex- 
cessofit.  For,asweoouldsaynothhig 

ElesBsntabottt  bei^  we  should  probably 
ave  followed  oar  usud  prsctioe  of 
behig  quite  silent,-4>ut  that  we  do  owe 
her  a  little  grudge,  for  stmbg  uito  the 
ftume  where  we  had  hitherto  kept  the 
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Mmm*  moifoSmu 
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Ndikm  ifUke  jitM  IMka  id  Lm^Sm 


c*«. 


ii».cHt  do,  die  Witt  not  90  Awoy. 

We^oBOtknowtlHit 
of^SiiB-tn^BdyMquires  «ottee,  unl 
k  be  Mr  C.  Metiibk  in  the  ^illadt-* 
vte  wfli  not  eatt  Um  the  eDf<»taBete 
MflfetHBBfer;  #ho  perishes  in  ^dndee^ 
vonrhig  to  letcne  Mary  fiom  her  ene- 
BBMI.  It  wet  a  driightfel  ^keteb^ 
bwifefaing  the  buoyant  spirit  of  yoadi 
Attd  chivahry  osmbinea.  Otis  g«litle« 
■Mif'e  ndbte  person  end  air  are  te 
«^y  thino  teft  onldie  etege  that  are 
snrth  kiokkig  at  in  this  way,  exoqit 
MiM  Footo  itoA  her  beauty  has  eti- 
denthr  mode  ao  vuch  impichiionxitMi 
benclf>  that  other  people  Ael  nearly 
hhsdtvedfhwnlUpoiwr, 

-«-~ne  Camedly  flf  Mmtr*. 

SkAesvbabs'^  Gomedy  of  Emm 
his  been  wtived«tdiistbcatie.  Foe 
that  steaon^  it  is  difficult  to  dhriito^*- 
^nkas  it  be  tfaot  the  niaiiMers  thiah 
1^  the  most  valuable  of  those  of 
Shakapeaie^nMelDi  whieh  are  laid  on 
the  ihdj^wfaioh  is  not  uniiisely^^lbr 
^ii  without  eBcoeptien  the  kagt  va- 
lnaMci**TiiB  temal,  howeter,  has 
boon  quite  sneoetsful,  on  account  of 
anse  very  pictty  mnaic  being  Intro- 
d«Md  into  it,  act  to  sem^  of  Sfaak- 
andare%  songs  and  soow  other  verses, 
snd sung  in  aspifit  of  thetnost del|ghU 
Mmd  frieDdiy  rivdryby  Miss  Sto^ 
ahtes  nod  Mips  M.  Tree.  Miss  IVto 
w  reatty  an  exfuisito  singer.  She 
Iraproees  wpoB  n«  efory  time  we  be* 
bar;  «nd  is  only  setoed  to  Miss  8te» 
pbsus.  These  two  ladies  aang  **  Tell 
me  friian  ia  flipey  bred  ?"  in  a 
delkioaB  ^^^  ** 
puadhiBiegr^'^ 

The  managpn  mn  liary  damorous 
pbolit  tiieeucoeta  ef  this  their  expM- 
pmit  of  ifUpoduflhm  eouunples  of  Shak- 
.mire's  *'  Sotoicfs  to  the  sti^e.  If 
tMtopoema  wmt  till  these  gentkmen 
^Opatver  their  beauties,  and  marry 
them  to  touai^  4my  wm '' Ure  and  die 
in^eini^  bleaaedoeas."  In  truth  they 
ave  imwceni  of  knowing  any  thing 
ahoujt  awdi  tiiiing  maltae.  They 
think  that  beomse  «.«onnet  is  a  short 
psem  a  short  poem  is  a  sonnet  We 
astttie  them  that  this  is  not  the  case; 
msd  moreover  add,  for  their  edificatioa, 
thai  not  a  line  of  tfuy  tbit^  they  h^ve 
iuttndw^efl  into  the  Coniedy  of  Emrv 
ia  to  be  Ibnfid  in  Shakspeare's  Sonnets . 
Two  of  the  four  examples  which  the) 
refer  to  the  sopneU  are  from  the  PaKp 


towing  with  milk 


[iioiBito  Pilgrim ;  nd  ibiaolhar  tiift  am 
not  written  by  Sfadkspeaiw  at  alL  Tlie 
one  beginnittg  ''  Gome  live  with  use, 
&C."  is  part  of  Kit  Mariow'a  Mitt 
Maid's  Song ;  and  the  oilier^''  As  it 
fbtt  npOn  a  day,  ftc"-*^  pot  of  a 
deligfatfal  lilfle  lyric  by  an  otoeme 
polteofElisabeth'staney named  Richard 
teaiSeld.  We  whiiper  them  things 
in  the  manager's  ears-^for  evtiy  hodh^ 
cimknowBthem.  These  tome fBteona, 
too,  have  tried  to  make  improvchnenu 
in  the  language  to  whieh  Shakapeare 
has  tfaongUt  proper  to  daesB  his  poetry; 
Ifhieh  is  as  if  a  country  down,  -with 
his  hard,  horHy,  pioogb*h<rfdiaK  611- 
gera,  should  attomiift  to  improve  the 
arrongeiiienta  df  a  wotooii  at  Ikddon'a 

We  had  nearly  ftrgettou  tomcfliion, 
that  the  musio  whidi  is  intrtdueed 
hvto  tbii  comedv  has  tbsso  fettarknUe 
eircnibstidAdes  about  l^^-^t  itiapiart- 
ly  orig^al  by  Mv  Btohop,«id  portly 
sdected  by  Mr  lUshop^  and  yet  it  is . 
ail  s(!leeted,  and  all  by  Mr  OMiii^ 
The  exphtf ation  of  the  riddle  b  Uiie— 
fbat  that  Which  ia  nt^  original  Is  ae- 
lected  by  Mr  Bishop,  and  that  wi^di 
cr  or^nal  and  by  Mr  BMiop,  ia  se* 
.  lected  by  Mr  Bifibop  a!sOi--^B«  it  is 
tetv  fietty  and  a^ropriato  liOver- 
iheleto. 

Sinoe  eor  laat.noltoe,  Mr  Mnawly 
has  gained  a  sadden  and  unexpected 
increase  of  popnkvMy,  li^  his  perfbr* 
mance  of  JUchard  II L  ami  Coriolanna. 
At  the  close  of  both  these  tmge^itoy  it  ia 
the  ftabion  to  hail  him  with  shouts  of 
applauae,  waving  of  hat%  dec,  and  calia 
&r  him  to  eome  forward  and  give  out 
the  play,  afler  he  is  "  dead  in  hrar."-— 
We  have  be^n  prevented  itWDO,  seeing 
any  more  titan  the  last  aet  of  bis 
Richard  HI.— for  it  haa  not  been  acted 
lor  sev^al  weeks.  The  most  atrildsg 
part  of  this  ia  tiie  manner  in  which, 
afker  having  received  his  death-blow^ 
he  retires  to  the  side-scene^  and  then, 
with  a  super-human  energy,  lifts  him- 
self to  more  than  his  natural  height, 
and  osmes  pouring  down  upon  hie  ad- 
versary till  )ie  reaches  him,  and  then 
£ills  at  his  feet  like  a  spent  thundem 
bolt.— rXhia  is  eiUiemely  fine.— If  thia 
performance  should  be  repeated,  wo 
shall  make  ft  point  of  recurring  to  it — 
lor  the  little  we  did  aee  of  it,  laaMd 
Our  expectalions  of  the  rest  very  high. 

Mr  Macready's  Coriolanus,  u*  it  has 
not  nStntfL  our  general  (pinion  of  his 


tdentBt  hm  not  towered  it. 
were  two  very  fine  thing»  in  it ; — bis 
reply  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
w&eo  tbfj  desvee  his  bsnishment — 
"  I  banish  ffoui"  and  his  quarrel 
with  Aufidins  in  the  last  scene,  where 
he  reiterates  the  woid  "  boy  1"  We 
have  seldom  witnessed  any  thing  more 
nobly  dignified  than  his  manner  of 
giving  the  first  of  these  speeches ;  and 
the  last  was  highly  energetic,  power- 
ful, and  natural :  but  it  must  oe  ad- 
mitted that  thej  both  wanted  the 
merit  of  originality. — This  first  was  a 
faosimik  of  Mr  Kemble's  voice  and 
maim^  in.  the  same  part.  So  much 
80»  indeed,  that  the  resemblance 
actuallv  startled  us.  The  latter  part 
of  the  last  scene  was  performed  exact* 
ly  in  the  manner  of  Mr  Kean«  We 
do  not  say  in  the  manner  that  he  will 
perform  it, — fjfx  he  is  an  actor  that 
baffles  all  aaticipation.^^In  saying 
that  we  have  not  seen  any  thing  in 
the  late  performances  of  Mr  Macre^ly 
which  has  raised  our  opinion  of  m 
talents^,  nothing  can  be  farther  from  our 
intention  than  to  detract  from  the 
reputation  which  he  now  enjoys  ai^d 
deserves.  The  only  point  in  wmch  we 

difler  from  the  pubtic  onthe  sabject^  of  dainty  sweet  nwhoiclioly !"  N^ver 
is,  that  we  think  the  popularity  which  fl^ain  to— -yBut  we  aie  gectbig 
he  enjoys  now,  he  deserved  to  eiyoy 
before.  Undoubtedly  he  \b  the  second 
actor  on  the  English  sta^,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  is  at  a  very 
great  distance  from  the  fint  ^  as  far  aa 
talents  are  from  geiHus. 

The  Pfuitomime9. 
The  Covent  Garden  Pantomime, 
this  year  is  better  than  usual,  becwise 
it  is  less  exiravaffant  and  unnatund} 
For  nature  should  be  respected  to  a 
certain  d^ee,  even  in  that  least  na» 
taral  of  all  things— a  Harlequinade.* 
This  story  consists  of  a  selection  from 
the  adventures  of  Don  Quiicote,  and 
Saacha  Pansa;  and  it  is  a  happy 
^oiq;ht  to  make  Harlequin's  wand 
take  the  place  of  the  knight's  heated- 
Imagination,  and  bring  about  in  reality 
those  changes  which  ne  only  fancied. 
Thus  the  windmill  is  changed  into  a 
giant— the  fiock  of  sheep  into  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  &c*  In  the  island 
of  Baratraria,  too,  Sancba's  dinner  is 


lowered  it.  There  not  cariied  away  by  thoae  who  faring 
it  in,  but  disappears  by  the  aid  of 
Harlequin's  magic. — The  scenery  of 
this  Pantomime  is  extremely  beautifrd, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  natural  views 
of  the  country  in  whidi  the  scene 
is  laid. 

The  Pantomime  «t  Drury-Lioe  is 
indifferent.  It  conmenecs  with  the 
nursery  story-  of  Jaek  the  Giant  Kil^ 
le^— but  it  soon  deserts  thai,  and  rukf 
into  the  usual  Sieepk^raee*  The 
scenery,  .too>  is  e«a^y  common-plaeei 
and  the  drollery  vniab  as  it  is)  oonoals 
of  practical  puns,  which  one  half  of 
the  audience  cannot  relii^,  and  the 
other  half  (for  whom  ohiefiy  the  Pisn^ 
tomiipe  is  produced)  cannot  under* 
stand.— It  is  really  a  littie  too  bail^ 
that  these  enormous  houses,  wfaieli 
are  fitted  only  for  the  repreaentatioii  of 
SpeeiacU,  should  giv«  ut  ao  ftw  toW 
rabie  examples  even  of  that. 
MUs  ONtU. 
And  so  we  are  mver  ag^  to  est 
Miss  O'Neil  J  nerer  again  to  walda  h«r 
eyesy  those  "  fountains  of  s#eet 
tears/  till  we  foiget  oivselvcs  sod  ^ 
the  world  I  Keyer  again  t»  listen^  l» 
her  Yoioe,  till  we  beoome 


isb,  and,  indeed,  importioentr-^tbr  this 
hidy  is  no  longer  a  sulject  ibr  pnblie 
notioe.— We  now  take  leayo  of  her  fbr 
ever — convinced  tiiat  the  stage  wdH 
never  see  her  like  sgain,  as  it  nefcr  did 
befi>re.  The  very  quatilies  wliidl 
msde  her  what  ahe-  was,  would,  in  tho 
natural  course  of  things,  have  kept 
her  frvNoa  puhUdt^.  It  is  diffieok  tn 
conceive  what  train  of-  eirenmelaBCM 
could  have  made  an  aettress  of  snch  a 
woman :  And  we  osanot  help  feeling 
a  secret  compensation  for  me  loss  of 
her,  in  the  reflection,  that  she  haa 
only  now  crowned  and  completed  ihn 
conceptions  we  had  always  tbn&edaf 
her  nature,  by  thus  willingly  resigning 
the  enthusiastic  idolatry  or  a  wfaote 
people,  for  the  quiet  comftrtsof  home, 
and  the  company  of  her  own  happf 
thoughts.  ;She  will  now  fnlfil  Mr 
true  destiny-HFmr  she  was  made  ioh9 
a  Desdemona  or  an  knegeny  but  mt 


LETTER  PBOM  THE  BTTBICE  SHBrfiBBO^ 

QUn-^WftUU,  JamtOMy  lit,  ItM. 

DEAB  CHRIITOrHERy 

JL  THOutAKD  meny  new-yeart  to  yon  and  all  joar  dear  DiTan— I  mean,  vbat 
of  them  remains  In  Auld  Reekie;  for  kere  are  three  of  nt— three  ijfjoar  best 
Coutribntoni,  that  have  been  cnrlinj;,  akatii^,  shootmg  larks^  and  drinkii^ 
het-pinta  together  for  a  ireek^-often  thinking  of  you  as  a  friend,  bnt  nerer 
dreaming  of  obering  yonr  oomipa^ds  as  an  Editor.  Tickler  and  I  walked  over 
the  hilla  from  Altrive  eight  day»agO|  and  fband  the  Laird  in  ezoe&ent  preaem- 
tion-*indeed»  looking  rather  larcer  than  lift,  o>|Hng  to  the  quantity  of  trappings 
and  happtngs  he  sports  dnring  this  terrible  frost.  The  glass  was  down  at  nine 
9M  I  was  going  to  bed.  But  in  spite  of  all  that,  we  contrive  to  ipend 
ear  time  very  merrilv  inth  onr  worthy  old  landlord :  nay,  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  saw  this  pbce  looking  more  beantifbl'^-no  not  eve^  in  *'  the  kafy  month 
of  June."  When  one  looks  down  in  the  mornhig  from  ihe  Queen's  Tower,  you 
eannol  picture  to  yonrsdf  a  more  lovdy  phenoipen^  t)um  the  to^  dT  the 
trees.  They  are  aU  spread  over  frith  a  coating  of  f^ost-wofk— every  little  tw^ 
h  feathered  ap  delieately  as  if  it  had  cost  a  fkhy  milliner  a  nighfs  hard  woriE 
to  adom  it.  The  tall  black  trunka  rise  like  ebon  piHars,  amidst  and  beneath 
glorious  canopies  of  alabaster ;  and  the  water  being  hard  bound,  and  the  mitt 
ailent,  no  sound  is  heard  all  around,  except  the  eternal  cawing  of  the  rooks, 
from  those  innumerable  nests  on  whi^  my  window  looks  down.  The  minister 
h  weU,  and  desires  his  compliments.  He  is  i^  raptuire^  yrith  the  Radical'^ 
Saturday  Night,  which  Tidder  read  aloud  one  nignt  in  hie  loftiest'  tone  f£ 
pathos ;  and  says,  it  is  a  shame,  if  a  certain  eueer  ft'Uow  does  not  ere  long^ 
Kive  the  world  the  finest  treat  they  have  had  m  some  time,  by  publishing  his 
MM  pBDHUscd  poem  of /Ae  JtfaiMir.' 

The  Laird  has  become  very  lasy  of  late,  and  ucfi,  Don  Juan  has  put  him 
fuite  out  of  conceit  vrith  the  Mad  Banker,  which,  I  now  fear,  he  wiU  never 
conclude.  Don  Juan  and  Anastasius  may  be  abused  by  those  that  like,  but  Wastle 
thinks  them  two  works  likely  to  produce  greater  effects  on  the  public  mind  thsn 
almost  any  things  Uiat  our  time  has  put  forth.  There  is  no  question,  lie  says, 
that  the  author  of  the  Novel  baa  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  his  nMLtter^  and 
his  manner  both,  from  FauUaa;  but  as  I  am  not  very  powerfiil  in  the 
French  department,  I  cannot  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  apophthegm. 
Surely  Anastasius  ought  to  have  been  split  into  two  or  three  tales — a  single 
▼olume  of  it  is  more  than  the  whole  of  the  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck.  The  want  of 
continued  interest  will^  probably  prevent  the  work  from  being  so  great  a  fe- 
vourite  among  the  ladiet;  but  surely  individual  parts  of  it  wiH  always  Eve 
among  the  most  exquisite  ornaments  of  English  utfrature.  The  descriptioB 
pf  his  brothers  snd  sisters  at  the  beginning^the^icture  of  Constantinople-— 
the  visit  to  the  grave  of  Helena— the  wb<de  of  the  Egyptian  part,  above  all  the 
ikht  of  Hussan,  and  the  Bridal  Scene— and  the  dose  of  the  third  yohmie 
which  ia  written  in  the  truest  spirit  of  Remance— theae  are  things  which  do 
Jmnour  to  the  genhis  of  Byron,  if  Byron  wrote  them,  or  Mr  Hope,  if  Mr  Hope 
wrote  them,  and  that  is  saying  enough.  A9  fer  the  Jacka|k,  I  fed  aatisficd 
ha  never  wrote  one  line—not  even  the  vraiat  one  in  the  whole  book. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Dr  Scott  this  morning.  Ml  of  all  his  cfisraoteriatk  find 
•f  ftm.  It  is  dated  from  the  guard  room  of  ^e  61mow  Yeo|naiuy  Htisssn, 
in  whidi  corps  the  Dentist  is  cutting  a  conspicuous  tfgure,  anj  fbr  whom  be 
has  written  a  noUe  war  song,  which  he  is  t6  send  you  next  month,  llieir 
dpess  uniferm,  he  my,  is  red  breeches  and  ye)low  boots— and  he  is  getting 
his  nnstachioa  to  grow :  bat  I  think  tfie  worUiy  doctor  is  mere  likely  to  aervt 
the  good  cauae,  by  writing  a  few  more  of  hia  Ibyal  appgs,  than  by  dnjguisiiig 
his  portly  outward  man  in  this  refnarkable  manner.  As  for  us  in  EttruK,  we 
ai^  to  have  a  new  regiment  of  Yeomanry  Sharpshooters— and  I  am  to  be  a 
corpord.  I  never  saw  a  finer  set  of  fdlows  than  the  most  of  them— -but  I  re- 
member how  you  admired  our  horse  Yeomanry-^nd  wc  ire  of  the  umf 
hseed.^ 


•]  W^'figmmirftke  Mad  Soaker.  ^91 

In  €Me  jm  ilimild  be  in  want  of  ft  fiiw  of  Wastk't  tenes,  I  wnd  jtya  a  fi^ 
ment  of  one  of  his  cantoft,  whidi  I  ftrond  in  his  dnyrer  this  mornii^  but  tne 
hfginning  of  it  is  ft^wanting,  harinf  bm  Kvn  oiSt  I  heaid  him  xead  it  all 
over>  but  I  remember  nothing  of  the  escotdiumi  except  that  it  was  awftiDv  se« 
▼ere  upon  poor  Mr  Terrot  That  voung'  lad  is  yery  rash,  and  knows  nothing; 
whate?er  of  what  he  is  meddling  with,  but  yon  should  spue  him  for  this  timd^ 
The^  was  also  a  dedication  to  Tickler,  which  went  on  t£u8 : 

f '  Oh,  Timothy !  we  true  old  Bachelors 

Should  dedicate  our  strains  (o  one  another : 

MThat  though  our  doings  dl  the  world  abhors, 

£snecia11j^  tne  wofnan]and-*my  brother. 

While  this  bright  itame  up  one's  own  chimney  roann 

Why  should  w^  all  our  sati8fiu:tion  smother — 

Nor  shew  what  minta  of  unpartaken  pride 

Grace  lone  Glenwastle  and  serene  Southside  ? 

^*  I  hear  with  much  regret  this  rifle  report, 
That  Hogg's  about  to  be  a  married  man-r* 
I  fear  the  change  will  spoil  a  world  of  sport, 
Balf-banishing  the  Bard  from  oar  diTait,"  &c 

t  csnndt  recollect  the  rest  of  it,  but  aa  usual,  I  was  treated  with  i|lcnder  cue^ 
mony.  He  has  been,  as  I  have  hinted,  abusing  poor  '^  Common»plaoe  Terrot,' 
as  lie  cslls  him, — and  then  off  he  goes  with  this  beginning  of  the  fragment. 
Some  ferses,  you  wiU  observe,  a|:e  quite  illegible  in  wis  sad  scrawl  of  the  old 


zn.  XIX. 

OHI  fcrwBMJleftiii^.vtMlnmmtDotetobloir  A  MnnifleGti]Ba]iFnybciT,er1l«i?Onf, 

TlutfttnttieblocMl^if'anybloodUMrabe^  ^ith  cheeK  o^  tmniml  UDonc  tUok 

Aaeeodlhg  clewly  with  that  iUv«r  flow  moiktMheV 

Mdodiouflyi  magnifloendy  free  i  Such  m  one  nw  abovt  oU  BMtfiefl  fM 

Kindling  the  mt  abave.  and  earth  bdow.  All  over  croei,  and  ttiit,  and  gM-,  and 


WUhfl 


eair  above,  and  earth  bdow.  All  over  croei,  and  ttitt,  and  gM;  and  gnA, 

rcnstlcMltanie  of  harmony;  li  worth  Bome  itaiiog— twt  it  lyket  one  laugh 


High  above  pealipg  choir  and  echoing  ring 
AtrrnUnf,  Wu  the  mandate  ofa  king. 


'  T9  Me  Mile  Motty.  lrttra'«liRCache, 
Coaxing  a  few  lof  t  hain  bHow  the  noee. 
Is  hoMf  of  leeming  feaifUl  to  our  foce. 
XIII. 
Oh !  for  eome  trumpet  of  triumphant  call  XX. 

'*'To  bring  tome  kni^tly  foe  for  knightly  epoitfaig  i     To  eee  him  tooad  Ok*  lome  fine  velvet  eudikai* 
Fnr  you,  ye  oeltiff  cxew,  we  looni  you  aO,  One  uni verml  glara  df  tineel  gterioos. 

There  ie  a  sort  of  shame,  'Hilth.  In  oouorting,         *" .-=--.. ^.-  *.-- . * . — ^^ 

Even  aft  the  weapno-pofait,  with  the  bsM  thrall 


To  i«e  him  through  the  Jar  ol  ttr^  pudii^f. 
In  smnbope  sUm,  with  oMinon  merltMloa^ 


OfmeanPlebelanpatiian—\et  If,  courting  Ah  me  1  how  dlfltartBtftom  the 
Your  ruin,  come  ye  will— we  would  nut  chooee  Of  eharioteertaig  AJaz,  i  IIiAay», 

Such  spoilt  as  you  can  yield-but  shaVt  refuacb  -Or  Dr  Movria  wkiecHng,  (honett  man !) 

•         •         •         •*       •  llywiUlxiehaw«,y<mniirious  shandrydan 

XV.  XXL 

*Tis  BOW  an  age-«fai  months,  as  one  may  ttT,  Therey  few  Hussaw  or  Ifom  in  tha  land, 
^nee  we  have  had  a  dab  at  any  body,  IfeHided  or  beardkes-booted,  red  or  blue, 

BM'hingertaiadtoe(^ttietjKamewon.\pav-  P'o5!;*»;?'y«*''"^t2!L*^" 


Nod  goes  the  general  occiput^-nod-^-Mdy  i-  ^J^^'^L!**"^*?  ®!2"**^  wn»  want  to  do^ 

•Tie  tfanesome  other  dog  shSuM  have  his  day.  Themerifciof  fflrtatJon-underhend       

And  keep  good  people  waking  ocr  their  ti^y )  ,  ^S^^f^S'S"^  f^'^'^'^HlJ^:  'SH^' 

Somedoring.dulfdogmaticroinAfmttft,^^'*  In  dim  reUied  Boudoir,,  y  twilight  sha<te 

For  Instance,  the  imiMrtal  Mr  Termc  Of  wfabpeilng  leaves,  with  matron  or  with  maid< 
•         •         «         •          • 

XXIL 

X  Vtl.  liut  as  for  the  flirtation  of  our  vapouring 

ABd,ohI  totfainkofalltheftaitsw^TOhad  Ji^^'^^'^^^U^^^xSf^L,^^ 

Unoh  the  like,  eie  now.  at  old  Ambrose^  Whoever  sees  them  with  their  mletaso  liP«lnfl« 

VbaiHog^skkndey«woDWgiitter,grimaMfniad  ^A'^'T'f!^.^y?^*?^^??'*°^g5?!t^5L^      • 

WtthJoy7atpios|MCiof  someglorioustfarit;  Worn  out  their  tabouredcorl^  amkist  their  oepck^ 

unite  gentle  lUtler  would  exdaim-"  Too  bad!  *"«•     -_  «„       «■.     ^^^^t^^-        ' 

He  lafltflti.  mj  isiis.  irlth  lili  iiIIim  noses.*     '  And  haan  the  slllinesi  they  nipk  ioa  SBC— 

BtttwewuuhlsUllpayon^pnSdeaahip,  Mj*"il^?^  ■"  ".^JT^-S  ??"  "^*** 

Th' imeonscionableimiry  ofwhip.  Of  seilottstoving,  as  of  serious  drinking. 

XVIII.  xxin. 

Tbt.dnwdliqgdmseiglktt]tf  bihereoadi,  pi  mSy  fomaaoe  aoooid  with  modem  gH»«* 

Tte  dapper  dandy  &flbirinhlieetei-  One  feds  in  gadi«  on  their  stilTattSeu 

Al^l  how  never  may  their  drsams  anproaefa  Sinai  webs  and  neto  offlnery  must  absorb 

The  mirth  that  wnme  our  mystiaBl<flvan.  AllefliucnceoflhesonI— toai^-ftouii    dsiln  ■ 

Fine  folks!  we  wouldnot  for  the  world  enooneh  Kvea  lordly  pMrton,  like  a  haiaessed  barb, 

Upon  yoor  beat!  be  happy,  if  ye  can  I  '  W  HI  soon,  so  hampered,  lose  hie  prIstfaMflilr 

Fur  Mp^^^e  think  ye  aU  a  set  of  spoons,—  Andleun,  tasteadofaUhisflnefkeepaees, 

:i|r^f«dlsanpoinCadeventaitheeeDiiWMM,  A  few  set  pawings  and  CheepsMe  grimaen. 

•  Who  that  was  at  0^  Isit  nuisiasl  fcsUval  tan  have  forgotten  Mr  Sctanidtr 


m 


Frt^pnffti  tfiOyt  Mad  Mmktr*. 


13^ 


XXIY. 
One  toMM  oovM  Matm  Man  and  Aphrodits 

Und«r  Hie  a^moiKafie  of  yoo  gaudy  ODni«C, 
Simpering  to  yon  uim  godaen  of  our  city ; 

Old  Homer,  wece  he  hvra— how  he  ivoald  Momit  I 
Tbf  pair  a^e  very  fond  (the  mon^s  the  pUjrh 

fiuc»  Lord  f  when  eyes  axe  eyei,  what  need  of 
Loignette; 
No— oneean't  think  the  blacksmith  had bee&Jesloua 
Of  any  ot  theie  prig-my-dainty  feUowi. 

XXV. 

But  if  you  wish  to  seea  real  beau,* 
As  Ane  as  all  the  7th  and  10th  together. 

Grand,  and  yet  wearing  all  his  grandeur  to. 
As  if  its  weight  were  not  a  pigeon's  feather* 

I  pr'ythee,  gentle  female  reader;  go, 
(For  scarce  hell  venture  out  in  this  cold  weather) 

And  at  Macculloch's  window,  you  shall  see 

A  man  will  shew  you  what  a  man  should  be 

XXVI. 

In  native  bearded  beauty— what  a  sweep 
Of  fringe  and  fold  is  all  about  him  flowing ! 

Hdw  giaoeful  ^ts  his  cincture,  yet  how  deep. 
Round,  round,  and  round  s  —'-  " 

Does  it  not  make  your  y 
To  gaie  on  Hassan's  i 

With  sapphire,  diamond,  emerald,  topas,  ruby ! 

He  makes  your  homebred  coxcomb  kx>k  a  shoeboy. 

XXVI. 

rm  iorry  hit  Cfasassian  has  rctttmed— 

For  love  or  naoney  I  would  fain  haveseto  her; 
Ahl  how  to  gaxe  and gaae,  mine  eyes  had  burapd. 

Were  she,  m  ausht  of  feature  or  demeanour. 
Like  yoo^wnet  thmg,  whose  tears  are  all  inumad 

In  the  world's  heart— whose  fiance  of  loveis  keener 
Than  all  the  lightnings  e^er  Prometheus  stole- 
Yon  visioaed  queen  of  Allan's  musing  souL 

XXVIII. 
Triumphant  captive  I  oh !  'tis  worse  than  slaughter 

To  see  the  paltry  firtoe  the  Turk  has  tcddi— 
With  what  wide  tneaiuyes  would  nol  I  have  bought 

her. 
Of  heart-«oul-teM»-Uood-any  thing  but  gold  I 
If  Eve  wu  half  as  fair  aa  this  her  daughter. 

Oh!  Father  Adam!— pardons  manuold 
For  all  thv  weakness    her  ambrosial  breath 
Migfat  well  persuade  to  sin,  though  sin  were  death. 

XXIX. 
And  yet  'tis  not  her  beauty,  first  or  moat. 

That  wnetiatcs  the  eye  of  him  who  gaaee, 
QIaU  the  tima  my  heart's  been  won  and  toit 

(On  recoUectioo  their  amount  amaaes), 
I  could  be  sworn  mere  beauty  never  eost 

Me  much  in  phrsnay— no,  nqr  even  in  phiMia 
With  utter  non-dialance  my  heart  repels 
The  proud  set-to  of  doiens  of  cnck  beUes. 

XXX. 

There  Is  a  certain  haughty  consdous  swfan 

0  th'  eyet  an  artAil  dropping  of  the  Ud. 
Which  aays,  TH  easily  make  an  end  of  falm, 

Or  looks  (*tia  all  the  same)  as  if  it  did; 
For  me,  I'm  ftill  of  self-will  to  the  brim, 

1  never  fhncy  doing  aa  I'm  bid ; 

I  sometimes  stare  as  If  I  wer?  struck  dumb. 
But  thatTs  pure  malioe-4kidgo— themereat  hum. 

XXXI. 

Irnvvte  it  not  to  vanity  that  I 

Sliould  think  such  eogines  have  been  moved  Of 
me; 
I  nc^er  suqwct  that  gentle  damiBlB  s|gh 

For  Wastle's  self— whatever  smiles  I  see- 
To  all  vjch  fair  fond  dreams  I've  bid  good-bye. 

They  do  not  fit  a  quisz  of  sixty-three. 
When  I  was  young  they  Moroed  me  being  poor,— 
I  can't  be  guUed  in  age,  thdu^h  flattered  more* 

XXXII. 

I  waa  but  the  laird's  brother  long  ago. 
And  all  did  treat  me  as  a  younger  brother ; 

Full  well  the  frigid  curtsey  did  I  Know 
Of  each  diadauiful  miss  and  mi^y  mothers 


Obwrve  biit  how  (hey  court 
therl 

Their  hookaare  bal^  mS^^rElil 

XXXIU. 

No*-not  fbr  worlds :  as  some  old  crafty  fkoo^ 
At  leisure  fattening  in  his  deeip  clear  pool. 

When  some  green  angler  flogp  bu  fly  aoont. 
Observes  the  bright  deceit  ra  calm  and  cool. 

And  never  dreams  of  stretching  CcKth  his  snout. 
Like  your  youiw  gaping  gormandiainc  fbol^ 

So  I^in  aboit,  since  IvTb^  Latid  efWastl*, 

My  heart  is  an  unconquerable  c 


XXXIV. 

The  pride  they  wouncled  then  protecta  me  n» 
And  if  it  did  not  were  not  I  a  dunce? 

When  madam  curtsies  km,  more  tow  1  bow^ 
.And  twice  I  simper,  if  miss  simpers  oooet 

I'm  trebly  lined  about  both  breast  and  beqw 
rveitiU  some  smooth  baass 

My  spectacles  spy  flnely  what  folks  aim  at. 


a  baass budder  for  then 


And— In  dcserto  vox  damanti* 

XXXV. 

Grant  me,  I  pray  you,  grant  me  a  reprieve. 

Dear  loving  ladies,  pity  an  old  man, 
And  give  him  for  sweet  charity,  p*^  ^^*^ 

To  dwindk  out  his  unmolested  span 
In  his  own  way— to  smoke  his  pipe  at  e«c 

m  quiet  cfa  his  solitary  cann. 
To  pore  his  eyes  out  if  he  has  nndn^ 
And  creep  tooedjuat  whcnhefieds* 

XXXVL 

It  is  not  orthodox  that  creed  of  yours. 
That,  without  woman,  comfort  there  la  noBb 

I  don't  deny  your  company  has  lures 
For  most— the  sweetest  nues  beneaOi  the  wn  i 

But  time  for  all  things  is  the  best  of  emva. 
And  habit,  now  (my  eourse  so  nearly  run) 

I  nromise  you  has  teoondled  me  q}iite 

To  be  alone  by  day,  still  more  by  night. 

xxxvn. 

BeiUes,  t  want  the  courage  (gmt  tKewidi 
Were  preeent)  for  so  perilous  a  change  t 

I  know  you'd  hate  my  noodes  of  dreanng  WAi 
The  whole  of  my  small  euBnary  tsAge 

Would  shock  yott— you  would  seootcndi&raiiciti 
dish. 
And  give  for  sheepsheadi  ntU  a  VMaimg^  ;■ 

Vou  would  Insist  on  putting  in  green  tea. 

In  shor^  my  love,  we  never  shmJd  agree* 

XXXVIIL 
For  novdtiei  you'd  be  a  constant  plottei^ 

You  would  abase  my  old  Frenen  rilNvw4ltain, 
You  woukl  compel  methra^the  bonaetotioCitci^ 
Those  long  cold  lobbies,  and  those  ateep  h^ 
stair*— 
To  hear  your  notions,  (you'd  have  talk'd  witk 

About  some  Gothic  or  Chincae  repairs: 
You'd  pull  my  own  coeval  damasks  down. 
And  run  up  bills,  you  minx,  for  ehinta  fitom  toma, 

XXXIX. 

Nay,  who  knows  but  you  miglit  dislike  my 
And  stare  them  by  your  coldness  fhm  my  di 

Give  mat  Pulltudu  o'er  the  flnpenr  cnda  ! 
Or  dare  to  pun,  and  csJI  my  Hogg  a  bona  f 

And  then  to  make  deserted  MK  aamd^ 
Bring  in  your  flne  strange  faces  by  the  ecxan, 

«•  Captains  and  cokmels,  and  knights  in  acMS^** 

With  star»j  and  other  fishinnahle  dun—  f 

XU 
•'  CHILDREN  I !  f-the  wordt  enough  !*dc| 
upott't 

'Twill  never  do;  thcrefs  tot*  of  matryiiv  mo 
The  deuce  a  fear,  if  patiently  you  hunt, 

Youll  meet  with  dumces  evmy  now  and  thai 
But  u  for  me,  my  Branaah's  very  Munt, 

Yet,  ere  I  atop,  I  tell  you  once  agen, 
rm  quite  determined  to  continue  stngle— 
So,  there's  enough  for  once  of  Ti-.non^  jfa^g|lak 


•  They  seem  to  have  been  written  when  the  Penian  AmbiMidor  was  in  Edinbotgh. 
t  The  fitshiooable  Upholsterer  of  th»  North. 


You  iHir  lee'  mta  HiSs,  fttft  Hnt 
than  the  Shepherd.  We  still  suig 
^enfingy  our  oM  song. 

WHEN  ihrovetide  fU]i  in  EmUt  i 
And  CTnlttnw  iees  th«  sthUUw's  wfAgt 

Wbn  )U«rf«c  nokht  but  flMOh  ««1 0^A, 
And  Wh|^  in  private  toait  the  kimf : 

Vnien  songs  and  plajg  are  quit^  6ut  down, 
*  And  •GTHMHtt  ny  sn  men  preferrad  { 


I  IAtt4  it  not  gbfeg  to  he  ttfciM  Any  i 

in  chorus  (lickler,  Wastle,  aid  I),  Cttfy 


And  incflco'  dina  braudwi  brovn^^ 

1 1  ucB  ny  love  and  Vh  benunniad. 


Ohl 


WboioimyiAev^'pcMtoJm;    , 
.  And  ncaes  are  not  sudned  by  orandy  i 
Ada  Pusay  barkt  and  Mesdn  toews ; 
•   AnrflttfilaeupedbraugnT-cfcndft 
When  iBoidB  on  aweethearts  never  drtaw  i 

And  birds'  nesta  can  no  mor«  be  harried  { 
And  oysters  float  In  waves  of  cream— 

Oh!  thten-oh!  tIMA-we wtti be ttfiiled. 


I  itriA,  from  my  soul,  you  were  here,  to  join  your  fine  hass  in  the  stave,  and 
to  taste  the  hest  hock  ever  the  Laird  had  in  his  ceHaf ,  of  whteh  he -gives  us  a 
iong-neeked  bottle  or  two  every  day.  You  never  liekcd  your  lips  over  the  Hke. 
He  got  it  from  Mr  Thomas  Hamiltoi^  the  hmots  GlaSffM  viHe-Tn^rchflnt,  \jj 
way  of  partkiilar  ftvouf,  and  he  says  it  is  mtfte  Chan  a  hundred  y^i^s  tmL 
There  pever  #as  the  niateh  of  it  on  Varrow  before.  Grieve  and  Lddlaw 
wore  preftlgr  wdl  when  I  heard  from  them.-^£Yer  your  affectionate  Cohtributdi^, 

JaAes  Hogg. 


AKKALS  OF  PBTEEHBAn.* 


We  love  Peterhead.  We  tecollect 
passing  «  few  days  there  very  nlea* 
santly  a  good  man^  years  ago,  and  in- 
deed flhatt  never  fbrget  the  mrpassing 
^nners  diat  we  «Bj^red  at  its  inoom'* 
parable  ordinffry.  Every  pkce  within 
fifty  mdes  of  AbeMeen  is  pleasant  to 
us,  for  the  sake  of  that  double-bodied 
town,  and  the  cunning,  yet  kindly 
toned  pronunciation  of  its  inhabitants. 
We  h^  leave,  therefore,  to  return  our 
best  thanks  to  Mr  Buchan  Ibr  his  pre* 
Aentatioii  copy  of  the  ''  Annais;"  and 
to  aasurehimof  eomed-beefand  greens, 
and  a  jug  of  toddy,  at  Ambrose's,  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  city  of  Blackwood'H 
Magazine. 

Mr  Buchan  has  really  made  a  very 
amusing  book  of  it;  and  there  are 
some  circumstances  attending  his  little 
publication,  which  we  think,  must  in* 
tefest  iii  hit  ftvonr  all  good-natured, 
atatietieiA,  and  afttiqtiarian  readers. 
These  are  tery  taodestly  mentioned  in 
his  preface.  He  h^ts  not  had  the  be- 
nefit of  much  education — and  he  is  not 
rich  in  this  world's  gear.  Besides — but 
let  our  worthy  annalist  speak  for  him- 
■elf. 


*'  t  have  dso  tabOand  under  dtfaer  Aif. 
Bculties  than  diode  above  itated,  which  I 
have  studied  to  sunnoont ;  and  many  of  that 
pieces  contained  in  these  pages,  are  not  ar- 
ranoed  according  to  the  ptan  I  had  in  view^ 
navnig  oMleiBted  much  of  the  mfoiiiiation  at 
different  periods  oncf  I  had  begun  pnnting* 
Havinff  none  who  emild  aaust  me,  I  waa 

fte. ;  and  nutny  Of  the  foUowing  pages  never 
wcrs  m  MS.  being  actually  cooipaiied  while 
printing  thenu  It  is  therefore  hoped,,  those 
a^ose  judgment  is  matured  by  reason  and 
experience,  will  not  be  blind  to  the  trouble 
of  such  an  undertaking,  under  so  unpropi- 
tious  circumstances,  and  will  allow,  that 
imperfectlv  as  the  subjects  are  handled,  I  de- 
itn^e  the  demency  of  an  hnpartkl  public. 
But,  if  thor  have  oiherways  determined,  1 
sbafl  eobscle  myself  with  the  following  lines, 
written  originally  in  French  by  the  king  of 
Pruwaa.'* 

As  vre  are  not  now  reviewing  the 
works  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  we  omit 
his  mijesty's  verses,  and  turn  to  Mr 
Buchan's  prose.  We  shall  not  insult 
our  readers  by  telling  them  where  Pe- 
terhead stan^. 

*'  Peteriiead  is  a  clean  and  neat  Htde 
town  ;-*die  streets  are  open,  stnoght,  and 
1q  gtacrai  clean  nod  dry,  and  give  a  free 


*  Anotis  ti  Peteriiead,  from  Hs  Foundation  to  the  present  lime  ;  InchidiBg  an  Ae- 
coont  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  Improvements,  Shipping,  Maaufiutures,  Commeree,  Trader 
Wells,  Baths,  &c.  of  Uie  Town :  Also,  a  Sketch  of  the  Character  of  the  IahabhaDts» 
their  Civil  and  Ecdesiastical  State :  An  Excursion  to  the  Bulleis  of  Buchan,  Slains  Cas- 
tle, &C.  with  their  Description — ^the  Scenery  of  |he  country  round— Remarits  on  Dr  John* 
son*s  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  &c. :  Biographical  Notices  of  men  of  learning  and  ganins^ 
among  whom  are,  George  Eari  Marisdbal,  founder  of  Pcterhesd,  and  Mansdud  College, 
Aberdeen ;  with  a  number  of  Curious  Artida  hiiherto  unpublished ;  with  Plates,  £a- 
Mvcd  by  lbs  AMheT;  by  P.  Bndiea,  author  Of  the  Rcereation  of  Leisure  Hours,  ftou 
Pderfacad,  Primed  al  tiie  Audi#eddeii..aresS,  by  the  Author ;  Sold  by  hini,  the  Book* 
srilMinPlelsrikCMl^MthepriBe^BodfcseU«niBSeoiland.    1819. 


mmm^i^tnkmt*    >Muag is dOoveA    iinet  tbif 

101  limain  on  tban  tbtl  can  fioniamiiwrc  the    best*' 

aSr,  at  offend  any  of  the  moms.    The        We  cannot 


ny  or  tt 
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greater  part  of  the  houeei  itand  in  regular  ihii^  of  Peterhead : 

^*^»*V*i^y?''*?*''^'.'**T??  unpardonable  to  overl 
HigeBerdbftheftieethewngramte,whidi        •r^at«rbeadB«tt«ha 

^^i*^^  otteoRty  BiuQiiff  iKD^Dai 

^S^  Fnofofltteo^efe&ity.thatttisadmindbr 

^f.  thoeea^areinthedailypaMiieeof » 

7^,^  k.    The  author  of  the  piceent  wotk  liai 


■J  eompoeed  of  quarto,  ihorlt  andfetd^, 
neatly  iniihed,  andhave  abeamiAil  a^pearw 
anoe  wheH  the  sun  di^nfes.  In  the  mnde  of 
Ae  houses  of  people  of  efiny  iwdi*  if . 
pot  find  eoitly  fixmituxet  you  will,  i 
mott  part;  meet  widi  cieannces  sod  neat- 
ne«i  Upon  die  whole,  it  hai  a  handsome 
atpect*  tlU  houses  being  eofcred  with  dale, 
ODdatoaled  on  a  gnttlsaMMit,  aU  which 
give  il^an  elnnt  i^ppearaaee  ftom  Che  sea. 
••  Petekfaead  has  been  much  lenrted  to 
as  a  plaoB  of  amuieinent,  and  as  one  of  die 
lirit  watering  pboes  hi  Great  Bcitahi.  Its 
mhlcrsl  waters  have  been  Jusdy  cdebrated 
ever  all  Europe  for  their  emcacyin  the  curs 
of  many  dicoraen  inddent  to  thoee  livinff  in 
Inge  and  ooofined  dtiec  It  has  been  no- 
qucntcdbytfaePrinoeanddiepeassnt;  and 
many  have  owned  their  ahliytione  to  the 
nnneal  waters,  baths,  and  cheerftil  oooip 
Way  in  Peteihead,  for  a  rsdical  reform  in 
their  decayed  and  hypochondriacal 


moition  all  the  raol 

but  it  woola  be 

overlook  ito  butter. 

ifeterhead  Butter  hai  alee  attained  MSN 

odebii^  among  ji^didiiaef^  and  it  ii  s  ioQ 


We  bdieye  Mr  Bucban  baa  here 
paid  no  more  than  Peteroead  deservefr— 
nad  well  may  be  exclaim,  beboldiiig 
iti  pnaent  apiendoary  **  were  a  person 
now  to  riae  fVom  tbe  dead,  wbo  bad 
lived  m  Peterbead  at  tbe  time  Earl 
^ariacbal  granted  tbe  original  charter 
to  but  fourteen  feuars,  and  tbat  only 
S25  yean  ago,  bow  would  be  stare 
upon  first  benolding  it  as  it  now  stands, 
with  ito  barboura,  sbippin&  trade?** 
The  firat  thirty  pagea  or  the  volume 
are  dedicated  entirely  to  the  town  of 
Peteittead  and  ito  ooncems,  wbldi  ia 
tdeacribed  v«y  ^graphicallT ;  and  Mr 
Bucban  ezbibito  a  good  deal  of  anti- 

rrian  lore.  Among  other  infbrma- 
,  be  gives  us  a  paper,  abewing  tbe 
progrcaa  of  tbe  wbale-fiablng  ainoe 
1808 ;  and  a  liat  of  tbe  mannmetures 
nod  trades  of  the  town,  firom  which  it 
would  really  aeem  to  be  a  very  apirited 
fud  thriving  place.  It  ia  &moQa  ftr 
ito  omna,  no  leas  than  fifteen  baving 
been  built  there  lately,  and  tl^e  moat 
of  tbem  by  ''  a  cabbiet-maker  wbo 
never  saw  one  mad^  beftte  be  bimself 
made  tbe  attempt"  It  m  also  great 
in  brewer  ieib . 

**  Of  theee  fhat  aft  two  fai  the  town, 
%odi  of  which  deeerve  die  highest  pndse,  and 
one  ia  the  nqghbomhood  dmt  has  kng  been 
astahfiAed  hi  one  taf  the  faalb  ef  the  kto 
«ari  Blamchal^  caede  ef  bven^e,   ef 

laledanken,  bodi  at  heaM  and 


fteqoently  eeen  in  the  Hig^i-street,  sodother 
plaoH  of  Rdinboigh,  theee  woids  in  ooa. 
spicuous  charscten, 

••  ReaiFeterhmdBmUer,^ 
tHdi  samples  of  it  m  their  windowi  »-h 
odier  plaem  ha  hae  eeen  it "  geuafai,**  ta 
Ito  baths  are  even  better  than  tti 
butter;  and  we  can  aalfelgr  reeommod 
tbem  to  onr  invalida  fig  even  die 
of  this  Msgsime  cannot  sl« 


ways  be  in  gmid  beaUh  and  spirits. 
*•  Petaihead  has  now  die  most  oobui 


sst  of  Badis  of  any  town  on  dto  eoMt  d 
fleodand.  owing  to  the  epiritad  e^urtkBtd 


faiffdfanebA»s»via.  90  Ibet  by  90,  sad  » 
pahle  of  hoUfaig  any  neeeessiy  depth  ef  vs. 
ter.  Toe  Iwttwn  is  eoveied  wnh  shb,  mi 
quite  level  It  poeeeeem  aU  ifae  aii80ia|B 
of  die  open  ssa,  without  the  danger  atteiu* 
lag  batoing  in  unfreqdeoled  puM»;  lad 
ie  filled  evaj  tide  with  pure  aea  water,  bj 
a  valve,  which  opens  and  dmti  when  n* 
quired.  For  the  eonvenienee  of  tfaoK  fi^ 
qnendi^  dds  badi,  there  Ie  hoik  en  iti  nar- 
gin  a  houeoi  in  which  di^  undnei  m 
pree^  and  it  is  dtdtoaedfton  dK  geoH 
cyeofaptylngpuhlk,  byamanadefiHt 
twentofeet  hi^li. 

*'  There  IS  anodurbadi  which  waifin» 
ed  u  1790  by  die  Keidi  mseon  eodctj,  fa 
die  accommodation  of  dioee  drinkiog  the 
ndnend  water.  Iti  dimcndons  are  40  ftd 
by  10,  anditbnoweetapartaelelyfbrtla 
we  of  dw  gentlemen. 

**  There  ate  twdva  waras  feaAe,  viih, 
Mfaape,  the  beet  est  of  ippaiilni  to  bi 
mund  in  Biitsin  f  by  means  of  idiidi  ibe 
be  eitiiamnodated  with  tki 
iot  air,  peijecdaa,  td 
r  degree  of  VanittidBt 
^be  fiRmd  moit'pnper  to  lUeviste  pa 


There  ia  a  very  interesting  cha]M 
on  «'  Edoeation  and  State  of  Leuo- 
ing^  in  Pelerbend,  ftom  ifbadk  we  (^ 
grettbat  we  cannot  aflfaid  ^notiti««' 
Bnt  a  town  so  near  tbe  edkgn  d 
Aberdeen,  mayWdlbe  distinguiibed 
for  tbe  emdltton  ^f  ito  xnhabittnti. 
Yet  there  is  do  rule  so  gencrd  si  to 
be  without  ito  dcoeptionai 

••  hHwyyta^Baeffda^  *sreBi^>» 

of  dtoto  thaw mlbw  hmas  yoi il asdi fei 


it».'2 


Annab4fp9UrMeaA 


r 
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Aoing  die  poblie  li^wde*  to  ny  thefe  «t 
noneof  ■oulibofal  mindf  is  to  envythdr 
Bcighboiin*  piofperity,  uid  the  superior  ta- 
lents of  those  who  4o  not  tswciste  with 
them.  Aldiough  I  do  not  say  Petofaead  is 
BUMpe  inlsstsd  inth  these  cfaaiacteis  than  its 
neighboaaB,  still  it  has  its  share  of  them." 

The  good  people  of  Peterhead  are 
all  protestants,  *' either  ibllowen  of 
John  Calvin  the  Frenchman^  or  James 
Arminlus  the  Dutchman^  hat  I  be- 
lieve that  there  ore  many  who,  should 
[ou  ask  them  to  which  party  itey  be- 
ong^  whether  Calvinista  or  Arminians* 
would  be  aft  A  loas  for  an  answer.— 
They  soareely  ever  heard  of  the  tenets 
of  these  ehnrai-championsy  and  there- 
fdre  they  do  not  b^ome  proselytes 
either  in  fiiith  or  practice."  In  politics 
they  are  all  well-affbcted  to  tne  go- 
vernment, and  have  the  good  of  their 
country  at  heart;  so  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  thev  do  not  read 
the  Scotsman.  "They  seldom  read  op- 
position newspapers,  with  a  view  to 
profit  by  them,  (what  sensible  Aber- 
donian  would  ?^  and  disputes  about 
politics,  like  religion,  are  rare."  There 
are  several  inns  at  Peterhead,  which 
are  neither  ''  shabhv,  noisv,  crowded, 
nor  uncomfortable,    and  toe  Ship-ta^ 
▼em  ''is  situated  in  the  Broad  Street, 
and  is  ftmed  for  keeping  the  best 
Liondon  porter.    What  is  called  the 
club  meets  here  once  a  week ;  a  party 
of  gentlemen  that  convene  every  Fri- 
day night,  who  play  cards  and  take 
supper.     We  beheve  that  of  this  club 
Odonerty  is  an  honorary  member.  We 
have  a  venr  short  chapter  on  the  book- 
aellers  and  stationers  of  Peterhead,  to 
which  we  anxiously  turned.     About 
fifty  years  ago  there  were  no  biblio- 
poles there.    One  Mr  William  Far- 
quhar,  a  sort  of  poet, — ^the  Allan  Ram- 
say of  Peterheaa, — was  the  first  circu- 
lating librarian— but  the  brethren  of 
the  trade  have  since  grown  both  in 
numbers  and  in  grace,  and  their  shops 
contain  a  valuable  collection  of  theolo- 
gy, the  works  of  Rutherford,  Fisher, 
Erskine,  Knox,  Willison,    &c      So 
says  Mr  Bucfaan,  "  literature,  as  well 
as  shipping,  is  now  upon  the  increase." 
We  must  insert  the  following  well- 
merited  compliment  to  our  good  fiiend, 
Mr  Alex.'  Sangster. 

*'  The  BookseTleis  in  Peterhead  do  not 
speeolate  roach  in-  publishing ;  they  trust 
more  to  the  judgment  of  their  grave  neigh* 
bouts  in  die  South,  and  are  pleased  with 
their  seledions.  I  do  not  mean  to  augur 
Ixom  this,  that  the  Beolfisslkn  hnehavs 
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not  equal dlftceMimcDt  to  tfaoseln  teSooth, 
but  nther  that  they  are  mete  dilatoiy  in 
numing  the  risk,  as  thev  have  less  field  to 
work  upon:  however,  there  are  no  ndes 
without  exceptions,  and  we  find  Mr  Alex. 
Sangster,  the  senior  bookseller,  often  break 
through  the  present,  as  he  is  both  ftieodly 
to  the  mterest  of  thfc  trade,  and  to  authors* 
among  the  most  liberal-minded  in  his  Una.*' 
Literature  being  in  this  flourishing 
condition  at  Peterhead,  printing  too 
is  advancing  under  a  press  of  sau — so 
is  engraving. 

There  are  Aye  embellishments  to 
this  volume,  which,  though  somewhat 
rude,  deserve  commendation.  The 
first  is  a  sort  of  panoramic  view  ci 
Peterhead,  in  which  a  code  on  the 
point  of  a  steeple  cuts  a  famous  figive, 
and  is  almost  heard  to  crow,— its  bar* 
hours — fiToves  of  masts — ^vessels  at  an- 
chor— ^woerries  going  before  the  wind 
—-and  jolly  tars  with  arms  a-kimbo, 
and  manifest  quids  in  their  cheeks.— 
The  second  presents  us  with  a  Green* 
landman  among  the  ice,  part  of  whose 
crew  are  hoisting  on  deck  huffe  fiag- 
mentsfirom  a  whale  that  is  Tying  a* 
long-side,  and  blurting  brine  dl  th^ 
while  through  his  nostrils, — ^and  part 
shooting  at  a  white  bear,  who  is  sit- 
ting very  unconcernedly  on  his  pos« 
teriors,  with  his  organization  lowering 
towards  the  sons  of  Peterhead,  as  if 
he  had  bargained  to  sit  out  a  cei-tain 
number  of  shots,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving, in  return,  a  certain  portion  of 
blubb^.  The  third  is  a  sombre  and 
solitary  view  of  Slain's  Castle,  darken- 
ed by  a  fiight  of  crows  or  other  water- 
fowl. The  fourth  is  a  plan  of  the 
Bullers  of  Buchan,  which  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  being  made 
of  gingerbread.  And  the  fiim  is  a 
view  of  Raven's  Craig,  that  impressive 
old  ruin  on  the  south-side  of  the  river 
Ugie,  from  the  chief  gate- way  of  which 
Mr  Buchan  has  represented  a  most  im- 
pressive old  gentleman  advancitig  widi 
a  huge  staff*  in  his  hand,  and  who  is 
intended,  we  presume,  to  gain  credit 
for  being  an  ancient  Pict,  or  Pecht, 
folks  of  whom  one  freouently  reads  in 
the  history  of  Scotland,  but  whose  ex« 
istence  has  always  seemed  to  us  very 
problematical.  Of  the  printing  of  his 
Dook  and  its  engravings^  Mr  Buchan 
thus  speaks : 

*<  Printing  was  first  established  in  Peter- 
head as  a  regular  business,  on  the  24th  day 
of  March  1B16,  hy  a  young  man^  who  had 
long  witnessed,  with  teelina  regret^  the  in* 
cenvanienco  his  native  to walaboured  under, 
3D 
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BO  |nintfaig.pi«ii  tt  tfaattima*  bong  neanv 
than  Aberdtcn.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
and  with  a  view  to  nurmount  everjr  ohetade, 
however  diffieult,  be  let  out  on  a  pilgrimago 
to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  to  Stiriing:  he 
etaid  a  few  days  in  each  pbce,  where  he  ac- 
quired the  rudimentj  of  the  Fou»tical  Ari^ 
and  at  the  end  often  day's  hard  study,  pro- 
duced specimens  of  his  progress  in  it ;  whidi 
gave  general  satisfaction  to  those  to  whom 
Uiey  were  shown,  particularly  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Karl  of  Buchan,  and  the  worSiy 
and  philanthropic  Charles  Forbes,  Esq.  M.  P. 
who  took  him  under  their  patronage,  and, 
by  their  kindness,  enabled  him  to  go  for- 
ward rejoicing.  As  he  is  sensible  of  the 
honours  done  him,  he  still  continues  to  en- 
joy that  friendship  which  was  so  seasonably 
bqgiun.  May  these  honoured  gentlemen 
Ions  continue  dieur  fijendship,  and  he  to 
walk  ODore  deserving. 

**  Since  his  settlement  in  Peterhead,  he  has 
made  a  PrUUinff  Preu,  with  no  asststanoe 
from  anj  other  person,  being  wright  and 
blacksmith  alternately  himself.  The  pre- 
sent work  is  wholly  printed  with  this  press. 
After  having  succeeded,  beyond  his  most 
sanmime  expectation  and  that  of  his  ftiends, 
in  this  labonous  job,  he  was  led  to  try  the 
Type^founding,  in  which,  the  length  that 
he  went,  he  succeeded'  equaUy  well ;  but  the 
euttiflg  of  the  punches,  and  preparing  of 
the  moulds,  were  found  to  occupy  too  mudi 
of  his  time,  as  he  was  always  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  his  own  tools. 

"  Since  his  engaging  in  the  present  his- 
tory, he  has  made  a  few  attempts  in  En- 
graving, the  result  of  which  will  accompany 
this  volume. 

**  Kn  the  reader  proceed  to  examine  the 
work  critically,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary, 
nor,  I  hope,  deemed  egotism,  shonld  1  ac- 
quaint him,  that  the  author  never  had  a  les- 
son in  the  art,  and  the  enclosed  vievs  are 
among  the  first  of  his  productions  in  that 
Une." 

We  shall  now  accompany  our  inge- 
nious author  on  a  water-party  of  plea- 
•ure  to  the  BuUers  of  fiuchan — no  re- 
lations whatever^  as  our  English  read- 
er will  immediately  perceive,  to  Duller 
of  firazennose.  Mr  Buchan  is  our  pilots 
^-and  a  poetical  pilot  too. 

<*  AAer  getting  Uirough  this  gut  or  strait, 
(which  in  an  ebbing  tide  is  no  easy  task,) 
we  began  to  riew  the  vast  expanse  of  Nep- 
tune's dark  domain,  with  Cruden*8  bold 
and  rocky  shore,  which  vary  the  pleasing 
anas.  Ceitidnly  nothing  could  be  more 
pictusesoue,  or  inviting  in  nature,  than  the 
mild  ana  delightful  aspect  of  die  nppUng 
waves  borne  over  the  surface  of  the  seining 
deep,  till  lulled  into  a  breathless  calm  by 
the  slumbering  vigOs  in  a  morning  of  May, 
mr9  iHiere  the  noisy  diore  bassed  in  con- 
cert with  the  flagdet  of  some  hundred  Kitty- 
wakes,  which  flew  in  rapid  motion  firnn 
the  crevices  of  the  pc^jecting  recki.    iSohu 
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had  aiso  to  h*igKtfW  our  pltame,  givMi  a 
jnbike  to  all  but  the  fannii^  aepbyr,  wfakk 
childishly  played  in  Ntntune's  Uip  along 
the  shoie,  with  the  wrinkling  folds  of  his 
dark  gresn  mantle. 

^  We  nest  steered  thioiigh  tho  lofty 
arches  fonned  by  nature's  mystic  hud, 
where  the  ptoqiects  were  ever  vaiyii^  and 
entertainments  ever  new :— Cliffs  ovcEhang- 
ing  djifs,  whose  towering  pynunids  often 
meet,  and  where  tlie  subterraneous  p«tflsages 
bdow  instil  into  the  mind  thatoegreeof 
solemnity  and  evening  gloom,  which  is  on- 
ly dispelled  by  quitting  tliis  ftntastic  abode 
of  seals,  oormoiants,  uid  wild  pigeooa,  en 
whose  lights,  dity  seemed  is  thuic,  we  had 
been  trespassing. 

«'  We  now  approached  the  Bulkn  (BooiU 
loirs,  or,  as  the  ne^hbouring  people,  by 
way  of  campUment  to  their  ooief,  call  it, 
the  Earl  of  Errol's  Punch  Bowl,)  widi 
chilly  tremour,  to  contemplate  its  majestic 
form,  rising  from  the  vast  proAmdity  of 
water  bdow.  On  entering  this  vaulted  aicii, 
to  explore  the  interior  of  lU  inmost  recesses, 
the  hideous  howling  and  wild  sereamiiig 
notes  of  the  hawks,  owls,  coota,  and  a  mns- 
ber  of  other  sea  fowls,  so  deafened  us,  that 
for  some  time  we  were  obliged  to  answct 
one  another  by  signs. 

**  The  arch,  tlirough  which  we  entered, 
is  about  forty  feet  £gh,  formed  by  tlie 

great  architect  of  nature,  out  of  a  wsU  some 
undred  fleet  high,  destitute  of  all  latenl 
cavities,  and  where  nought  is  to  be  seen  but 
the  distant  clouds  floating  in  snowy  wreaths 
through  a  blue-tmted  sky  of  glowii^  sethcc 
in  the  aerial  rsgions  above. 

**  In  shape,  it  is  nearly  of  an  oval,  whose 
diameter  is  from  thirty  to  forty  yards  wide. 
Its  irregular,  but  stupendous  walls,  whose 
shaggy  bides  display  the  rugged  rock  pen- 
dent over  the  gulf  bdow  in  awftil  grandeur, 
exhibit  the  hand  of  nature  in  her  rudest 
form. 

**  In  some  of  the  horrid  chasms  above, 
the  ravcnooB  hawk  and  owl  are  known  to 
nurse  theur  callow  young*  The  whole 
fomas  such  a  contrast  to  what  stiangeis  axe 
accustomed  to  view,  that  the  eye  aad  car 
are  lost  in  an  agreeable  perplexity.** 

Mr  Buchan  is  at  issue  with  Dr 
Johuson  on  the  point  of  these  Buller& 
And^  we  admit,  that  he  makes  the 
lexicographer  look  exceedingly  fool- 
ish. The  folly  of  all  Samuel's  remarks, 
observations^  and  rcdectionsy  on  what 
he  saw  in  Scotland,  almost  exceeds 
belief.  He  was  not  a  little  of  a  Cock- 
ney in  his  way— <«nd  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  to  ourview^  than  the 
image  of  the  okL  blind  unweildy  por- 
poiae^  rolling  about  in  a  little  cnnk 
yawl^  under  the  magnificent  arches  of 
this  tempestuous  temple,  and  fivming 
hit  childiab  theory  of  its  fomation.— 
See  how  Mr  Bucmui  tKttks  him. 
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««  FirHt  He  nyi^  *  We  cnteted  the  ercli  indeed,  little  advantigetfaejcouldhm  in  be. 
which  the  water  liad  mede.'  Does  any  ing  saved  from  stoning  to  perish  by  starring, 
man  of  common  sense  suppose  that  the  wa-     even  allowing  the  possibihty  of  being  stSeif 


ter  was  like  aquafortis,  to  cut  or  eat  out  of  barricaded  as  he  says,  a  few  lines  before, when 

a  solid  rock  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick,  an  visiting  it  in  a  boat,  *  we  were  indosed  by 

arch  of  thifty-five  or  forty  feet  high,  and  a-  a  natural  wall,  rising  steep  on  every  side  to 

bout  twenty  wide ;  this  would  have  been  a  a  height  which  produced  the  idea  of  ifuuf" 

phenomenon  of  rather  an  unusual  and  ex-  tMunUMe  confinement*  Again  he  says,  *  If 

txaoidinaiy  natuiei     If  such  occurrences  I  had  any  malice  against  a  walking  spirit, 

took  nUce  in  the  Doctor's  tune,  I  am  sure  instead  of  laying  him  m  the  Red  Sot,  I 

none  nas  in  mine.  would  condemn  him  to  reside  in  Uie  Bul- 

Sectmdly,  He  deems  it  a  place  of  safe  re-  len  of  Buchan.*     How  then,  in  the  name 

treat  for  small  vessels  in  the  time  of  war,  of  wonder,  could  it  be  possible,  for  those 

persisting  in  the  opinion  of  the  practicabili-  who  were  without  the  means  to  set  out,  to 

ty  of  stopping  up  its  entrance  *  with  little  save  their  lives,  unless  another  mirade  were 

cufficulty,'  so  as  to  secure  its  inhabitants  wrought,  and  they  fed  with  ravens,  as  was 

from  their  enemies,  and  saying  that  •  the  Elijah  !** 

arews  of  the  vetseli  thus  blockaded  can  lie  We  think  that  we  have  quoted  e» 

ofem  the  cashflow,  while  thehrvessda  nough  of  this  entertaining  little  vo* 

are  shattered  from  above  with  frtones.  j^^jg  ^  interest  the  benevdent  reader 

tyof'thTsiijjs^rrisrgtwd^^^  ''^'^lis'^?'-  "^^y^^sfv^^^ 

fictthat,weretheirves8elsshatteredtopieces,  ^^^  ^  sir-and  be  assured  that,  if 

however  secure  from  their  enemies,  they  yo^  have  a  library  at  all,  there  BXe 

themselves  might  be,  whQe  lymg  in  the  ca-  many  worse  books  in  it  than  the '' An- 

veins,  they  would  literally  starve.  I  can  see,  nals  of  Peterhead." 

HOR^  GERMAKIC^. 

No  III. 

[[By  way  of  giving  as  much  variety  as  possible  to  the  views  we  are  opening 
for  our  English  readers  into  the  present  condition  of  German  literature — and 
more  partictdarly  into  what  we  consider  its  most  promising  department,  the 
tragic  drama, — we  this  month  insert,  not  an  account  of  a  regular  play,  but  a 
complete  translation  of  a  diort  dramatic  sketch,  intended  originally  for  being 
represented  upon  a  private  stage.  This  is  a  species  of  composition  wherein  all  the 
best  of  the  German  poets  have  occasiomuly  condescended  to  emnloy  their 
i  is  the  ruline  passion  of  the  German  people  in  the  present 


powers.    The  stage  is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  German  people 

day,  and  nothing  connected  with  that  passion  and  its  manifestations  can  be 

regarded  as  uninteresting. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  equally  useless  and  impertinent  fbr  us  to  enter  into 
any  regular  criticism  of  a  composition  which  we  present  entire  to  the  judgment  of 
our  r^ers.  There  is  something  in  the  history  of  the  little  piece^  however, 
which  must  not  be  omitted.  It  originally  appeared  under  tne  name  of  the 
Tweniy^Ninih  of  February^  with,  a  conclusion  of  the  darkest  horror — infanti* 
dde  being  added  to  the  guilt  of  adultery  and  incest,  in  order  to  leave  no  part 
of  the  spectator's  soul  unpenetrated  with  the  influence  of  the  awfiil  Destinv 
(the  favourite  deity,  as  we  have  already  sufficiently  seen,  of  the  German  stage) 
that  was  here  set  forth  as  coming  down  from  her  accustomed  arena  of  royal 
and  noble  houses,  to  spread  ruin  and  desolation  over  the  family  of  a  simple 
forester. 

There  is  a  fine  passage  in  the  Thyestes  of  Seneca,  which  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  written  expressly  to  speak  the  meaning  of  the  sketch  as  it  then  stood. 
Mentes  ctecus  instiget  furor : 

Rabies  Parentum  duret ;  et  longum  nefas 

Eat  in  Nepotes ;  nee  vacet  cuiquam  vetus 

Odisse  crimen  :  semper  oriatur  novum : 

Nee  unum  in  uno  :  dumque  punitur  actlus 

Crescat Liberi  pereant  male ; 

Pgvs  tamen  nascantor-— «- 

Impia  Btnprum  in  domo 

Levissimum  sit  ■ 
But,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  iSschylus  himself  seemed  to  have  been  conjured 
entire  by  Miillner  into  his  narrower  and  lowlier  circle.    . 

In  this  state,  there  Is  no  doubt,  the  production  wn5  a  more  perfect  our  of  its 
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kind  than  it  it  now ;  bat  no  one  can  regret  the  altmlion^  with  whttefcmiiior 
disadvantages  it  ma^  be  attended.  Well  as  the  Geimans  are  accnstomed  to 
strong  excitements^  it  was  found  that  their  public  would  not  tolerate  seeing 
terrors  of  this  kind  brought  home  to  the  immediate  bosoms  of  mankind  in  the 
midst  of  that  humble  life^  for  whose  hardships  Providence  has  sent  down  an 
eouivalent  in  its  exemption  from  many  of  those  miaeries  that  visit  higher  hcada. 
Tne  author,  therefbre,  devised  a  new  catastrophe— a  tender  and  happy — not  m 
terrible  one,  for  the  Twenty*Ninth  of  Fefaniary ;  and  it  is  in  this  ahape  we  sow 
give  it. 

Tlie  name  will  strike  English  ears  as  a  strange  one ;  but  it  could  not  have 
appeared  in  any  such  light  to  the  Germans,  who  were  already  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  THveniy- Fourth  of  February  by  Werner — a  beantifiil 
composition,  of  which,  in  one  of  our  early  Hores,  we  shall  give  an  acooant  at 
least,  if  not  a  complete  version.  The  quibble  in  the  name  of  the  female  may 
also  appear  in  very  doubtful  taste-*we  think  it  is  so,  but  still  must  recollect 
that  it  is  the  bad  taste  of  Homer,  ^schylns,  Euripides,  Shakwpcaie-  as  well  m 
of  Adolphus  MtlUner.  The  German  reader  mar  be  infonnea  that  the  pan  in 
the  original  is  on  the  word  Thr&ni  (which  signifies  ieare.) 

The  chief  interest  of  the  piece,  and  its  chief  merit,  appears  to  consiat  in  the 
powerful  idea  it  gives  of  an  unseen  but  felt  communion  and  sympathy  going 
on  between  the  world  of  the  living  and  the  world  of  the  dead.  It  is  Uie  vice 
and  the  misery  of  modem  literature  that  ideas  of  this  dark  kind  are  left  out  and 
banished.  Tney  do  not  suit  the  clear-sighted,  rational,  intellectual  eye  of  our 
aelf*satisfied  age — an  age  which  is  too  proud  of  itself  to  tske  any  delight  in  the 
exhibition  of  difficulties  and  mysteries,  such  as  all  its  power  cannot  overcome, 
nor  aU  its  perspicacity  explain.  There  is,  nevertheless,  great  suUimity  and 
great  beauty  too  in  the  idea  which  M&llner  has  so  well  illustrated ;  an^  there 
is  nothing  m  it,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  that  should  shock  the  notions  of  the 
most  sincere  Christian,  although  we  observe  the  Grcrman  critics  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  of  a  very  different  opinion. 

In  our  next  article  of  this  series  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing,  fbt 
the  first  time  to  the  English  reader^  another  great  living  tnigedi8n<— 0(&/!n« 
tchtager  the  Dane.'] 

THE  TWVNTT-NINTH  OF  rBBaVARY^ 
A  Tragic  Sketch. 

BY  AnOLFHOS  MOLLNSa. 

Dramaiu  Pertonet. 
Walter  Hont,  a  Porecter. 
Sophia,  his  Wife. 
Emilius,  his  Son,  On  his  tweUth  year.) 
Lewis  Hofst. 

The  scene  it  the  fornter't  house  in  the  S^h,  Alas ! 

fcoocL  An  apartment  with  a  principal  ifoor,  JVaL  WherdoK  art  thou  80  ■'!¥iffffi  f^^ 

and  a  aide  door.  On  the  firmer  are  written  On  the  way 

the  days  of  the  last  week  of  February  in  So  often  trod,  each  tnt  or  mossy  stone 

Leap  year.    Under  Saturn  the  twenty^nintL  Will  guest  him  likeaftknd— all  is  fiymi- 


A  projecting  chimney^^a  skreen  before  U; 

^d  implements  of  hunting  on  the  ttalL  Then  the  snow*8  lustre    covcw,  fike  a  rate 

cr*i7<Kn7  T  Of  light,  the  way— whereon  tibebeatoipidw 

HTaiter^k^^n^Ziht:^  a  hanger  That  lejd^through  the  g«yfi«.t.-    " 

in  his  hand,  zMleft  he  has  been  poOshing.  ^^  unavoidTble-as  deatfi. 
Sophia  u  working  at  a  hunting  net,  and        5J1T  ♦xUwdl 

rises  dis^ieted  soon  after  the  curtain  draws  por  men— hut  he-a   caidess 
^P'  Walter, 

So^  See,  now  the  evening  red  has  died  He  will  be  Idsu- 

away—  IVaL  What  evil  spirit  firas 

Stars  glhnmer  thro*  the  broken  douds    and  Distorbs  thy  peace  ?— To  piophesy  1 

still  tune. 

My  son  is  not  returned.  It  is  not  well  I— An  htrndved  tinieB  to-iU|^, 

WaL  Have  patience  wife—  Ha&t  thou  been  starting  ftom  thy  diair,  to 
He  comes  anon.  look 

Soph.  Oh !  never  till  this  day  If  the  boy  came :— Yet  eveiy  day  he  mm 

He  stold  so  hite.  From  hence  to  achool  in  town    and  kss* 

WaL  Come,  strike  a  light !  ere  now^ 
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The  Twefthf^Nnth  of  Febrmarff. 


BciMlii*d,  hov  oft  I  know  not*  tOl  tlis 

Why  on  this  cUy  of  all  the  year  am  I 
PiDToked  to  ftown  at  thy  fimtastic  fean  f— 
aoph.  For  the  whole  road,  one  hour  tuf- 
licct>— >More 
llian  thif  already  hae  been  epni  in  dark- 

To  blame  a  mother*!  cue— Ifaou  art  Mreie— 
WdU  Thy  caie  it  most  mmiitable,  ap- 
plied 
To  RMen  moodg  of  youth.    Boyi  all  are 

driven 
To  wild  pursuits  by  youthful  imuulse^^ 
Out  of  a  mother's  anions  hand  they  tear 
The  Ica^ng  strings,  and  gi?e  the  reins  to 

pteasnre.— 
Even  as  die  sporttve  hoof  of  the  young  hoite 
Baises  the  dust  in  douda— so  ther  eontend 
With  stocks  and  stones,  all  for  the  sake  of 

strife^  ■■ 
That  boyish  power  may  grow  to  manly 

strength— 
WOdness  to  wisdom— If  thou  would*st  re^ 

tafai 
A  son*s  aftetkm,  let  him  go  and  eomo 
At  his  own  win— lead  him,  indeed,  but  not 
Like  iniknts  by  the  haacL 

Am*.  Oh  could  I  weave  I 
Hii  ftntane  like  this  net,  and  regulate 
HispleasuresasI  can  arranse  these  threads  I 
For  oh !  I  love  him  as  my  life— or  Heaven  !— 
WeL  Nwf ,  that  is  8infuL«— Evennore  the 

devil 
Watches  for  such  an  opportunity. 
And  dxn  the  die,  on  which  thou,  (wicked 

gamester  1) 
Has  riued   thine  all,  is  by  the  invisible 

cUw 
Of  Satan  tumVL 
Soph,  Thy  woidB  are  terrible  I— 
Wai.  But  have  I  not  abeady  piovM  their 

tmdi  ? 
It  comes  across  me  like  the  oomet's  glaie. 
And  chills  my  heart,  when  of  my  dimshed 

The  angd  diceks   appealed,    so   deadly 
pale—  (Ae  ptuuet,) 

Soph.  ifVeepingi  Alast  my  daughter! 
TVoL  Weep  not,  she  is  but 
Gonebome,  that  little  one— 

Soph,  Alasl  I  feel 
Misfortune  rule  me  with  resistless  power. 
Even  as  the  wedge  that  rends  the  tiee  is 

dnven. 
Deeper  and  deeper  by  the  heavy  axe. 
So  pain  on  pain  hicreasing  messes  on  me. 
Till  my  poor  heart  will  break !— Thus  am  I 

judged— 
'TIS  but  the  punishment  I  have  deserved 
I'or  having  broke  mine  oath  thee  to  avoid— 
TVal,  Delusions  all  I  grieve  not !  it  was 

hiswiU! 
Scph,   Believ*st  thou  this?  Thy  k)oks 
deny  thy  words. 
If  so— what  caus*d  her  death. 
fVoL  Leave  that  alone. 
Soph,  Why  did  he  perish  when  he  heizd 
tfaancwf  ? 


ITef.    Why  did  he  five  on  I 
prevent ? 

Soph,  My  dreams  ire  true.    At  our  foit 
dau{piter*s  birui, 
Metfaought  I  saw  her  like  a  seraph  floatbg 
Borne  on  a  crystal  sphere,  (wherrin  the  stars 
Reflected  shone)  hi  giddy  drdes,  whirled  ; 
Then  all  at  once,  the  minor  broke  in  ^ng* 

ments, 
Ai^pale  and  loiriy  in  the  grave  she  lay. 

WoL  Heaven  gave  and  took  away. 

Soph,  Prom  my  dasp*d  arms 
Win  Heaven  so  rend  all  that  I  hold  most 

deer. 
Without  compassfou  ?  Did  I  not  befaoU, 
While  yet  I  wept  for  Chura*6  early  dream, 
A  dag^  in  the  heart  of  our  dear  boy  ? 
And  uien  an  heed  that  lay  upon  tiie  ground. 
That,  with  delirium  I  kneeled  down  to  kisB, 
And  it  was  thhie  I 

•  Wal,  No  more  of  this.    Thy  dreams 
Are  all  so  ftightiul,  that  the  mere  namtMA 
Is  equal  ahnoet  unto  the  iUfilment— 
For  my  sake,  then,  I  pray  thee,  tdl  no  more. 
For  mv  brain  whirls. 

Soph,  Hear  how  amid  the  Aiest 
The  tfiaw  wind  moans;  whOe  flem  the 


Oouds  threatening  with  their  load  of  sleet 

and  rain. 
WUhout  the  gkxNn  increases ;  and,  wiCMt, 
All  grows  to  me  moredark  and  apprdien« 

sive. 
Such  amere  child !  how  easily  may  he  wan* 

der ! 
Send  after  him  f  I  cannot  bear  it  hmger  f 
JVaL  Bnt  whom  ? 
Smh,  The  boy. 
WtO,  Nay,  he  is  distant  far. 
Soph,  ThenwOlIlig^tthehmtcnslBdghty 
and  go 
Myself. 

fVoL  Thou,  and  akme  ?  That  road  bj 
nidit 
Thou  never  nast  attempted.    If  the  wind 
Mid-way  by  chance  should  Mow  the  Ian* 

tern  out. 
Thou  wilt  both  loee  thy  labour  and  thyidf. 
Soph,  Go  thou! 

WaL  And  wilt  thou  stay  content  alone  f 
SMh,  Nay,  let  us  go  together  t 
Jval,  Surely  not ! 
For  if,  meanwhile,  he  should  arrive,  and 

find 
The  eottage  so  deserted,  would  he  not 
Run  out  in  search  of  us  into  die  forest  ? 

Soph.  iteMng  down  the  Bghied  ImOem.) 
Whate*er  befalls  us  let  it  foil  en  both. 
WaL  Nay,  be  composed,  he  must  be 

here  ere  long. 
Soph,  A  tempest  like  to  this  was  nttcr 
known— 
Hark  how  the  oak  trees  crack,  and  even 

like  reeds 
Or  long  srass  are  in  motion ! 
Wm.  ^Tis  severe  I 

Soph,  And  how  the  deet  and  snow,  to* 
gether  driven. 
Beat  on  the  window 
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H«  mitft  have  ttakU  regudlcM  of  the  ni^ht, 
Xa  last  year,  when  theice,  haid by  thcchurch, 
Wat  ao  lireqttented. 
Sofh.    {violently  agitated.)    Mercy!— 

Heaven  I  that  ice  ■ 
WaL  What  meanest  thou  ? 
Soph.  Only  this— I  pray  thee,  tell  me. 
Did  the  boy  take  hiaskatea  with  him  to-day? 
tVoL    uoabtleiB  he  did— the  morning 

8tin  was  frosty. 
Soph,  {running  to  the  laniem.)  Oh,  theii» 
indeed  I  can  no  longer  stav. 
Even  if  the  storm  should  rei)d  the  forest  oak» 
WaL    iinierrupihig  her.)    Art  thou  a 
Christian?  Be  composed  I  xely 
On  Heaven,  and  wait ! 
(Violeni  noUc  iHtfte  chimney ^  andjlre  issHes 
from  iL) 
St^  All  gracious  powers!  my  son^« 
WaL   Hearing  away  the  screen.)  Nay, 
what  the  devil  is  that  noise  ? 
*Tis  nothing ! 
One  might  have  thought  the  houses  with 

**  man  and  moute^** 
Had  met  destruction.  All  because  the  stonn 
Hat  broken  down  the  chimney  top.    See^st 
thou? 
Sopfu  iitUh  vUdlyJUxd  eyct.)  Oh,  Wal- 
ter,  he  is  dead ! 

SCENE  n. 
Emilitu  enieri,  muffled  to  the  throat — hotiikt 
in  a  leather  strop— »gkatet  in  his  hatuL 
Em.  Who  is  it,  mother  ? 
UTaL  ilattghtngforjoy.)  Ha ! 
Sopfu    {jonfuUy.)    Heaven  be  praised! 
my  son !  Then  he  is  safe. 
For  thee,  Emilius,  deeply  have  I  suffered. 
WaL  Well,  there  he  is  at  last,  in  health 

and  ruddy. 
Soplu  Give  me  thy  books  and  naddoth 
too.    How  drenched 
Thou  art  even  to  the  throat ! 
£m.  But,  father !  tell  me 
Who  is  it  that  is  dead  f 

WaL  Nay,  ask  thy  mother. 
She  deem*d  that  thou  wert  lost. 

Em.  Indeed  !->of  this 
I  had  not  thought 

WaL  But  k)ok  to  it,  my  boy  ! 
It  is  forsooth  thy  duty  now  to  die- 
To  verify  the  solemn  «gns  and  tokens. 
Or  no  man  will  believe  in  them  aeain. 
Soph.  Come  now,  Enoilius,  (£ange  thy 

dress. 
Em,  (Jcindly.)  Pray,  mother, 
Take  not  this  trouble. 
Scph,    iin  a  voice  of  sudden  terror.) 

What  is  that  ? 
WaL  Ha!  what? 
Sop/i.  (terHfied.)  He  bleeds  !— 
ITflt  Where? 

Soph.  See  !  the  marks  upon  his  collar  i 
Em.  'Twas  but  a  scratch,-.-*tis  nothing. 
WaL  Comes  it  not 
From  foolish  quairela  ?— Hast  thou  been 

again 
Boxmg  with  mad  companions  ? 
B 


Soph,  Aye, indeed! 
Was  this  the  cause  ?— For  shame  I— . 

Em,  Nay,  it  was  nothing  ;— 
Only  to-day,  upon  the  ice,  they  know  not 
How  to  make  room  politely ;.— then  one faflt. 
And  cannot  choose  but  quarrd  with  bis 
neighbour. 

Wal.  And  thou  wert  fighting  ? 

Em.  I  am  quickly  roused.— 

Soph.  Now,  shall  I  bring  thy  supper  ? 

Em,  I  can  wait— 
You  are  too  good. 

Sopfu  Am  I  ?— Wen  then,  Enulius 
Will  not  refuse  his  mother  one  reaueat. 

Em.  No  surely—Tell  me  what  u  ia. 

Sf^u  Give  me 
Those  foolish  toys  tluU  bring  thee  into  dan- 
ger: 
Go  on  the  ice  no  more. — Now,  wHt  thra 
promise? 

Em,  Kjt^  that  forsooth  I  promise  wil- 
lingly. 
Because    the    ice    to-morrow  will 

BREAK   up: — 

C Both  parents  are  much  moved,) 
Howevrr,  ihoa  wilt  Hot  withhold  diem 
from  me. 
When  the  next  froM  sets  fat 

WaL  Boy,  fkj  whidi  btuc 
Is  fixed  upod  flni  phur. 

Em,  Nodoi&iciiu 
When  I  hava  got  them  budded  on  aaeardy, 
Thou  canst  not  gueat  how  Bdit  of  heart  I 

feel!— 
T)f  all  our  sports  it  is  the  best ! — One  ilks 
Bwift  as  an  amvw,  without  paia  oc  tniuble. 
Like  some  unearthly  spirit;  and  hii  ooorte 
Is  flniAM  unawares. 

Soph.  Too  soon,  indeed* 
If  one  grows  wild,  as  thou  aiL 

Em.  Mbdker,  hear  roe.— 
ifo,  (as  I  dnam.  iomatimeByia  ta]fid  flight. 
Joyous  and  free,  the  spirits  of  dead  diildren 
Axe  bone  about  ;-«>for  aonb  ai*  light  ss 

ab.«- 
'Tis  but  the  body's  weight  that  hadeis  us 
Upwards  to  float  amid  Sm  stasa*  icfolgcooe, 
Where  the  blest  angels  dwdt 
'  f  Sophia  kisses  Aim,  andpreparet  iogo.) 
Nay,  do  not  go. 
Soph.  I  must  prepare  for  supper.— Slay 
thou  here. 

SCENE  III. 
Em.  My  mother  weeps. 
WaL  Because  she  thinks  on  Clara. 
Em.  Oh,  her  I  saw  to-day ! 
WaL  {surprised.)  Whatmean*st  thou,  boy? 
Em.  When  we  came  out  of  sdbool,  ve 
play*d  this  mominc. 
As  usual,  pelting  one  anomer  well 
With  snowballs ;  and  drew  up  in  r^;iilar 

armies;— 
Then,  from  the  steep  hill  where  the  gaOovi 

stands. 
Rapid  as  lightning  hurl'd  on  sledgss  down : 
But  suddemy'a  strange  mysterious  sadness 
Fell  on  us,  and  I  felt  as  if  some  power 
Drew  me  from  thence  invisibly  tow*id  borne. 
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I  would  have  dimbM  onr  forest 
hiU, 
Voices  I  heud  of  ehildzea  at  the  rivcr» 
That  led  me  ftom  the  road. 
IFa/.  Why  to? 

Em,  I  know  not; 
Only  I  feel  that  I  am  lonely  hen. 

}VaL  Are  we  not  hen  f  tad  lo?*et  thou 

not  thy  pareatt  F 
Enu  Oh  surely. — But  who  is  there  here 

to  pky  with  ? 
fVaL  Poor  boy !— But  I  will  join  thee 

m  thy  sports, 
Em.  Notsor-4houaitnotwiUhig— But 
when  I 
Ilaye  leamM  the  hunter*s  noble  art,— Ah  t 

1*11  know  to  please  thee  better. 

WaL  {grinding  tftt  ftanger,)  Well,   ere 

long 
I  shall  instruct  thee. 

Em.  Hear  me  now. — ^Tis  true,— - 
Thoa  art  a  poweiftil  marksman,  andcan'ft 

hit 
The  swallow  in  his  flight ;  and  aim  so  well 
Thy  hunting  spear,  that  the  wild  boar  falls 

down 
Whole  and  untom,  all  save  the  mortal 

wound— 
And  thou  canst  artfully  entice  the  fox 
Forth  from  his  hole  in  day>light — ^This  and 

more 
'TIS  thine  to  do— but  yet  thou  can*st  not 
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Wal^Ah  truly,  to  thy  home  of  happiness. 
Childhood !  there  can  be  no  return.  Could  I 
Once  more' but  play  ! 

Ewu  If  it  so  pleases  thee. 
Listen,   and    I    will   teach    thee— Thou 

wouldstall 
Hear  and  behold  in  full  reaUty— 
Whatever  thou  canst  not  hold  substantially. 
Even  like  the  hunting  knife  which  thou 

art  sharping. 
Accords  not  with  thy  humour.— For  the 

future. 
Pray  follow  my  example— Ibr  all  things 
Appear  as  I  would  have  them.  I  can  change 
This  room  into  a  forest, — and  a  funnel 
Will  serve  me  for  a  hunting  horn.    I  ride, 
Tlxnigh  without  horse  and  harness— and  a 

,      stag 
Or  mountain  goat,  dead  as  a  stone  I  shoot. 
Not  with  a  gun,  but  with  thy  walking  stick. 
WaL  Aye— these  are  joys  of  youth-* 
whidi  in  itself 
Has  all  things  good— whatever  iraagmation 
Presents  is  raal ;  and  in  dreams  we  rule 
The  universe..— 

Em,  Methinks  sinee  Clara  died, 
From  thee  aUcheerfiilness  is  quite  departed.^ 
But  I  am  joyous— .she  is  stiU  with  me— 
Still  wnilfs    and  joins  in  every  game— 
fVai.  Cogitated.)  Emilius  !— 
Em.  Nay,  when  dose  to  ^  river  I  had 
come, 
From  whence  the  voices  rose,  the  night  had 
fallen^  ^ 
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No  one  was  there— But  it  was  near  die  ptaee^ 
Wbtre  is  my  sister's  grav^-.A  longing- dsov 

mfr— 
Mine  eyes  were  filled  whh  teats— I  knew 

not  why— 
I  leaned  myself  upon  a  witber*d  trfo 
Hard  bv ;  and  ss  the  wind  blew  powerfully. 
Muffled  myself  within  my  Spanish  doak. 
And  closed  mine  eyes.— Then  a  strange  mood 

cafloeon. 
Of  deep  tranquillity.    1  saw  my  sister. 
Leaning  from  Heaven  with  sweet  smUes  to 

receive  me,— 
And  after  this,  mcthought,  in  a  fine  arbour. 
With  flowers  entwined,  we  played  with  her 

tame  dove, 
Whkh  I  had  taken  with 
kissed— 

WaL  (interrupting  him, J  No  ! 
cannot  bear  thia— 

Em.  Had  the  storm 
Kept  off,  I  had  been  there  dO  now. 

IVaL  ( impatiently.  J  Well— Well !-.. 
Emilius,— didst  thou  write  to-day  ?«• 

Em.  No,  this 
Was  but  a  Bible  lesson. 

WaL  Read  me  then 
What  was  thy  ktest  task,  f  While  Emilius 
fetches  ffie  Bible,  j  In  Scripture,  too, 
'Tis  said  that  sorrow  even  finds  relief. 

Em,  (reading.)  '*  Every  purpose  ia  es- 
tablished by  oounsd,  and  with  good  advice 
make  war.**— 

**  He  that  goeth  about  as  a  tale-bearer 
revealeth  secrets ;  therefore,  meddle  not 
with  him  that  flatteteth  with  his  lips.** 

•*  Whoso  curseth  his  fadier  or  mother, 
his  lamp  shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  dark- 
ness.**— Proverb*,  xx.  IS,  19,  20. 

WaL  How  was  it,  boy  ?  Read  the  last 
words  again. 

Em.  (tmprestively.)  Whoso  curseth  his 
father  or  mother,  his  Lunp  shall  be  put 
out  in  obscure  darkness.-.- 

WaL  (thoughtfully.)  Ha  !  was  it  not  in 
token  of  Heaven*s  wrath. 
That  such  a  fearftd  thought  came  tomysoul-i* 
That  favourite  child— she  was  my  ught  on 

earth, 
To  cheer  the  darkness  of  my  liffri— 

ffiklfthls 
Has  pleased  you,  wait,  and  in  my  writing 

book, 
1*11  find  one  like  to  it— 

WaL  It  is  enough. 

Em.  ircadiftgfrom  a  copy  book.}  Listen  ! 

^*  The  eye  that  modceth  at  his  ihther, 
and  despisem  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens 
of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the 
young  eagles  shall  eat  it*'-^Md  xxz.  17. 
Well,  shjOl  I  read  another? 

Wal.  (viOeHtiy)  No!— 

Em.  (im  a  moderate  voice.)  'TIS  pity. 
Here  is  more  against  the  sins 
Of  children  disobedient  to  theR*  paiits        . 
And  lessons  that  dear  up  obscurer  verses 

WaL  (aside.)  'Twas  not  the  <yr#— no— 
'twas  tbtdMtfa«t  scorned  himf^ 
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Yflt  OA I  ny  dMt  I  icpem  it  ■no  I— 

And  wen  the  flames  of 

hot. 
Without  Sophia  newer  eould  I  live  I— 

SCKNB  iV. 

Walier^  Sofkkt^  BmiUiu,  (So^  i^,  the 

Stranger.) 

Soph,  f coming  in  hastily,)  Walter  I— 

JTal  (Horikd.)  What  is  U?^ 

Soph,  There  is  here  a  stnnger— 
As  it'  to  visit  IIS. 

WoL  So  niiieh  the  better— 
His  presence  will  beguile  the  time- 
^^KnodOng  lomdly.)  Come  in  !— 

JSwt.  An  old  man  this  I— 

Strmu  God  sate  jou«  friends. 

WoL  Amen. 
Your  greeting,  ftiend,  is  good ;  and  of  thy 
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Tnat  in  ntybosom  mothm  op  ttio^ipaihs 
Of  kindlms  pleasure?  Is  it  but  the  look 
Mistmstftil  of  mine  host*s,  in  whom,  per- 
chance. 
My  unexpected  entrance  raised  cnnfiiiion  ? 
Yet,  ftom  a  stranger*8  lips  awaiti  them  not 
The  ^Md  announcement  of  pnMperity  ? 
Is  it  because,  at  some  unlucky  hour, 
I  came,  that  from  the  well-known  walK  it 


Affiwds  a  pledge.    So  azt  thou  truly  wcU 


Strom.  (puiti$ig of hhckulc)  Yon  seem 
traveller  who  has  lost  his  way. 
Win  you  peimit— 

Wal,   (seeing  the  eironger  at  a  lots  with 
hishoL)  Shake  off  the  snow,  good  friend. 
(Soph,   (coming  forward.)    Walter,    I 

feel  a  strange  mi^ving  here. 
WoL  Dm !  So  do  I— wheiefon  I  cannot 


Soph,  (to  the  atranger.)  You  are  not 
wdl  aoQuahited  with  the  way  ? 

StroH.  *Tis  long  since  I  was  here  before^ 

iHe  looks  about  Aim,  and  seems  to  pray  in 
eUenee.)  Soph,  So  then  ?— 

Wat.  (im  a  eoothkng  tone  to  Sophia.) 
Ho  seems  a  travelling  preacher.-— In  the 


You  went  astray  ?— 

Stram,  Methinki,  in  tmth«  I  did  not* 
Your  name  is  Jacob  Horst  ? 

WaL  He  is  no  more- 
lam  his  eon  I  and  Walter  b  my  name. 
You  knew  my  frther  ? 

Str^m,  AjL 

WaL  But  yet,  medunks 
Yon  should  have  better  guceiM  his  ag^- 

He  lived,  he  must  have  been  as  old  as  thou 

art! 
Haa  busuiessbrou^t  thee  hither  ? 

Strata  Ajo* 

WaL  But  not 
Ofevilunport? 

Straiu  No. 

WaL  Pray,  would  you  choose 
To  jom  our  supper  ? 

Stram.  Thank  you* 

roA  Wine? 

Strom.  In  truth. 
Your  offer  is  well  timed. 

WaL  (taking k^s.)  Where  aremy  keysf 
Wo  liave  some  bottles  dose  at  hand* 

Em.  Wait,  Ouher, 
in  bong  the  light. 

SCBNB  V. 
.( He  takes  the  lonienh  and  goes  with  his 
foiker,    Sophia  sets  the  tMot  omdexU  at  a 
aide  door.) 

Stram,  Whence  is  the  dark  oppression. 


That  aome  dark  spirit  frowns?   Or  is  it  ra- 
ther 

A  gloom  prophetie  from  the  realms  of  deadi. 

That  spreads  around  me  this  mysterious 
terror? 

Came  I  not  hem  to  die  ? 

It  matters  not. 

When  the  tree  withers,  iriicn  it  fink  was 


And  evermore  the  river  hastes  away 
From  the  first  ibuntain-hend.    But  to  the 

spheres 
The  path  is  doeed ;  and  man*  iriioee  comae 

is  thither. 
Dies  not  in  peace,  but  in  his  native  land. 
Bom  for  etenuty,  he  pictures  forth 
Her  emblem  in  the  page  of  time,— .<die  aer- 

pent. 
That  wreathes  into  a  drde,)— eo  hia  exit 
Is  like  his  entrancfr    Happy  if  he  finda 
A  grave  where  stood  his  cradle  ! 

SCBNB  VI. 

(The  Stranger.  Walter  with  wine,  Sb- 
pkia  with  glasses  on  a  salver,  BwuMus 
seats  kimse^on  a  chair  in  the  haek-^gromrndt 
and  looks  at  the  light  of  the  kintem  then 
puts  it  out,  amdfatta  asUep.) 

WaL  Dtink,  my  friend. 
Wine  renovates  the  spirit. 

Stran.  Pledge  yon! 

WaL  Thanks. 
Now  to  your  business. 

Stram.    (sUting  down  at  the  talk  with 
Walter.)  Presendf .— You  had 
An  unde  in  America  ? 

fToi:  *Tis  true. 
My  fiither  had  a  brother  thei»  Fromchild- 

bood 
I  heard  of  him. 

Stran.  Would  you  not  like  to  be 
His  heir*at-law  ? 

Wal.  Whoever  knows  to  earn 
His  bread  by  labour,  never  will  dene 
The  death  of  thoee  that  are  to  him  related. 
What  Heaven  decrees  will  come  to  pass. 

Stran,  Already 
It  is  decreed  axuijaat ;  and  Lewis  Hont 
Has  named  you  for  his  hdx. 

WaL  (nUatmstJuO^)  Indeed  ? 

Soph,  (working  at  her  net.)  Well  then. 
This  would  be  fortune ! 

Strom,  Named  you  and  your  sister* 
Whom— 

iPUL  Nay,  these  yon  are  in  enor—lhavf 


Strom.  How !  know  you  not  ? 
WaL  I  never  had  a  sister, 
Strom.  Ah !  like  the  first  cold  shiveriig 
of  afover. 
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Jt  iwhes  thioqg^  my  ftwub 
poor  OQtcut  • 
Wal  Well,  hast  thou  nodiing  better  to 
oontrive  P 
Thif  tale  of  tfaine»  methiakiy  win  gain  fiom 

w 
No  more  mppoit* 

iS'^qpA.  Thou  knoweit  not  to  aerre  up 
Well-told  xomanoes. 

Arm.  Walter,  it  is  true— 
Thou  luid*it  a  asteru-Theie— bdiold  the 
proof-^    iGioet  Mm  a  ktter.) 
WaL  My  fiither*8  writing    thw  conunanda 
attention ! 
I  long  to  read. 
Sirtm,  {to  So^)  Hear  how  it  came  to 

James  Hontwas  to  the  eldest  daughter  mar- 
ried 
Of  the  king*s  falconer. 

WaL  So  far,  'tis  xieht— 
Bj  her  ne  had  one  child— that  diild  am  I ; 
Sister  or  brother  I  had  none. 

Strain  'Tistrue; 
But  in  the  enares  of  the  deceiver  fell 
His  heart.    It  must  be  told— At  a  grand 

feast 
Given  by  the  falomer,  when  all  were  gay, 
It  was  the  twenty-ninth  of  February, 
^  A  day  that  seldom  comes,  therefore  was  held 
With  more  festivity ; — the  charms  of  Agnes, 
The  youngest  daughter  of  the  falconer. 
Won  his  aiSections. 

WaL  Did'st  thou  say,  indeed. 
The  twenty-ninth  t— that  is  to-^y. 

Soph.  Aye,  truly— 

(  Terrified,  and  looking  Umardt  the  door,) 
'Twas  then,  too,  that  he  died. 

Wal  That  day  that  comes 
But  every  fourth  year  seems  to  me  accur8*d. 
No  gifk  of  Heav'n— but  heathenish  work  of 
Kome ! 

Slrau.  Nay,  there  is  in  the  year  no  day  so 
blest. 
That  man  may  not  be  tempted.  Agnes  fell. 
And  gave  life  to  thy  sister-— but,  ere  long. 
Thine  uncle,  who  held  then  an  cSBet  there. 
Saw  her  expire,  and  leave  an  infant  child. 
Whose  birth  till  then  had  been  concealed. 

WaL  ijoj(fuUy.)  Tu  true, 
Sophia  1  see,  he  writes  here  to  his  brother. 
That  in  his  married  state  he  felt  severely 
The  consequence  of  that  concealed  trans- 
gression. 
And  therefore  too  he  could  not  but  desire, 
That  of  forbidden  love  tli*  unhappy  oflfbpring 
Should  still  renuun  unknown  and  unacknow- 
ledged. 
At  least  until  his  wife*s  death  or  his  own. 

Soph.  iJBmbracing  Iter  husband.)  Walter ! 
what  happiness  is  ours ! 

WaL  Sophiaf 

Soph.  Old  man  !  in  truth  I  love  thee ! 

Siran,  How  is  this  ? 

Soph.  Well !  you  must  know  an  hundred 
weight  t<Mlay 
Hast  thou  cf  chilling  marble  from  our  hevts 
Removed,  which  had  been  there  for  tw^ve 
long  years. 

Vol.  VI. 


Foot duldl        WaL  Yes;  on  my  fonl  t  Ibr  your  leviv- 


WetnanJLyou. 

Stran.  ror  the  news  that  yon  must  ahara 
Your  foTtnne  wiih  a  sister  ? 

WaL  If  no  more 
But  what  I  won  with  daily  tofl  were  mih#. 
Gladly  would  I  support  her— but  your  tid- 
ings 
Are  worth  hx  more  than  you  can  be  aware. 

Slran.  Pray  thee,  explain  the  mystery. 

Soph.  'Tisnoless 
Than  this— vou  have  aflRnded  us  oonvietion 
That  of  a  father's  sudden  death  our  marriage 
Was  not  the  caose. 

Siran.  How  so  ? 

Wal.  I  will  explain ; 
My  father  (I  was  then  about  eighteen) 
Had  chosen  for  me  a  bride 

Scph.  Aye— with  a  fintune 
In  money  of  ten  thousand  ctowna. 

WaL  Sophia, 
Poor,  and  an  orphan  (whom  my.father*shoose 
Had,  since  my  mother's  blindness,  enter- 
tained). 
Soon  won  my  heart,  and  her  I  sought  in 

marriage— 
Her  beauty  was  a  dower  inestimable. 
And  our  love  mutual.    Hitherto  my  &tha 
Had  treated  her  most  kindly,  like  a  dimeter. 
But  when  we  thou^t  be  would  have  join'd 

our  hands, 
Then^'-then  he  was  no  father-^bnt  a  tyrant. 

Soph.  'Twas  hard  indeed— I  was  com- 
pelled to  steal. 
Unknown  to  Walter,  from  our  liome— to 

swear 
That  I  would  send  no  letter  and  no  i 
But  separate  for  ever ! 

Wcl  All  in  vain 
I  threaten'dor  imnlor'd.  Our  doom  was  fix'd. 
Then,  in  the  madness  of  ray  desolate  rags» 
I  cursed  my  parents  and  my  birth. 

Siran.  Aks ! 
That  was  most  impkms ! 

WaL  Well— I  have  atoned 
By  suffering  for  my  crime. 

Stran.  But  Heaven  is  jeakms— 
And   judgement  awiulp— Wherefore   didst 

thou  swear 
That  heavy  oath  ? 

Soph,  My  courage  was  o'eroome 
Resistance  vain.— 

WaL  Then  from  my  father's  home. 
By  rage  and  sorrow  I  was  driven^ 

Stran.  Unblest, 
Thou  didst  fonake  thy  parents  ?— 

Scph.  For  my  sake 
That  error  he  committed  ;^4faroii^  the 

world 
Wandered  twelve  months  or  more  without 


repose:— 
i  Fortune  w 


WaL  Fortune  was  more  propitious  than  a 
fkther— 
I  found  Sophia  in  a  foreign  land- 
But  she  avoided  me— her  heart  was  chang'd ; 
Scph.  AUu  t  the  fatal  oath  had  sealed  my 
lips;— 
Our  hcarti  indissdlubly  were  united. 
S  £ 


sir  Tmtmlif^iMmftilbrmt^. 


tJtfc. 


lianlinifM%<m<iMi»hewaitfaert»    . 
But  waited  long — long,  ert  ni  auwer  cune, 
I  would  have  fled  to  save  my  mil,  but  letwn 
AiriTad  at  last*** 

IVaL  Their  import^tiiat  my  mother. 
Long  lick  and  feeble,  had  at  length  exiiired, 
And  that  my  father,  too,  hims^,  al»  1 
.  In  health  declining,  wisb'd  me  to  retam. 

Soph,  Me  too  he  aent  for.^]loCk  were  to 
airive 
Ob  the  eame  day,  Aat  comes  in  each  fbittth 

year— 
Hii  birth*dav. 

W«d.  Ado  one  eentence  in  my  letter 
My  heart  with  unexpected  pleasure  filled— 

Soph,  Alas  it  led  me  on  to  Bin. 

WaL  **  WhUe  yet, 
I  linger  in  this  weary  world,**  he  said, 
**  Have  I  aesott  to  disclose  to  thee. 
That   a  dear  heart  with  thine  will  now 


Now,  dearer  was  to  me  no  heart  on  earth 
Than  my  8ophia*8 ;  and  to  her  alone, 
Thoie  words  oould  I  apply. 

Siran.  Ha  !  tell  me  ihit^ 
Yoor  name  then  is  S^pMaf 

Soph,  Yes  indeed. 

Stran.  V<n  IhU  thank  Heaven ! 

WtL  I  mg*d  my  suit  with  Tehemenoe ; 
Threw  myedf  at  her  feet,  and  prayed  that  we 
Might  never  part  ania!  Atlastsheyiekled. 

Strom,  How, — ^Sten  you  waited  not,  first 
to  obcnn, 
.  A  father*s  blessing  ? 

WaL  No— alas,  wt  did  not  I 

Soph,  When  tears  are  showered  upon  an 
heart  that  love 
Has  odtivated,  like  a  fruitiVil  field. 
Powerfully  will  the  first  green  shoots  ariss ! 
So  here  was  foster*d  the  quick  growth  of  sin ! 

WkL  Within  my  bummg  heart,  a  conflict 
rased ;— 
*'  If  thy  desire,**  methooght,  •«  has  not  his 

blessing. 
Then  art  thou  Tost,  and  evetmore  thy  portion 
Is  vain  remorse. '*— -Bat  when  the  knot  was 

tied. 
And  to  new  lifis  I  woke,  the  faiterpretation 
Seem*d  indisputable ;  fbr  my  Sophia 
And  happiness  at  once  were  mine.    Away 
Post-haste  we  drove  together ;  houses,  trees, 
Went  dancing  by  us  on  our  rapkl  progress : 
Shouts,  gratolatk>ns,  and  the  bugle-horns 
And  fiury^dreams  b^g»l*d  the  way.    The 

Forget  all  tmie,  and  ui  a  moment*s  space 
Traverse  a  world. 

Scph,  Such  was  the  roseate  light 
Cast  oB  oor  mairiage,  that  soon  died  away. 
And  never  more  reviv*d— 

WaL  WiUi  confidence. 
We  came  into  this  chambe^  ;  thtre  he  lay ; 
Joy  mb*d  fasn  19 ;  ••  Children  !*'  he  cried; 

we  both 
Ban  to  embrace  him,  and  at  once  to  tell 
The  news  that  weweie  married.— Atthat  word 
His  eyes  looked  wildly— -he  began  to  speak. 
But,  all  at  once,  with  palsy  stAKk,  feu  back- 


liib  CHoe  agiia,  lis  troi,  «d  iMoflMiM; 
But  limbs  and  tongue  wen  panl|»*d— Oh, 

fesefiil 
His  efibrts  were  to  say  what  on  Us  heart 
WeighM  heavily !  At  last  he  tan*d  •way, 
GraspM  at  the  bed  and  wall  eoovvlsively ; 
TiU  by  life's  psrting  agony  ielns*d. 
He  breath  d  no  aide 

Stran,  Aye— to  contas  mat  si2is. 
Too  long  ooncealVl,  Heaven  at  the  bottr  of 

death 
Forbidst— as  if  its  msKy  weretsfaansted. 
WaL  Twelve  ytan  hata  past  away- 
through  all  this  thae. 
The  devil  fill*d  us  with  unquiet  tfaaagiKs« 
That  against  us  rcseDtmeat  cansM  ksa  deatL 
Sop^  Now  let  us  deem  it  wastlie  agitatioD 
Of  joy  diat  kiU'd  himi  and  that  hisesminQ 
Was  but  to  tell  us  that  we  had  a  stater ! 
WaL  This  house  hen  in  the  finest*  of  the 

crown 
By  feudal  tenure  held,  with  die  ftea  ri^t 
Of  hunting,  gnnted  to  the  liae  of  Hotat, 
Must  go  from  son  to  sea.    Here  I  hacame 
A  fisther ;  yet,  our  flitt-barnaliiMBtbroi^ 
Hta  mod^  to  the  gnve ;  and  dieii  my 

daughter, 
Bon  five  years  after  her  grandlbdicr's  death. 
Almost  taok  with  her  every  wi4i  of  nuiiie 
For  longer   life..— Sha— (As  pmuu  mttr* 

pgmered,) 
Pray  fiirgive  me,  or  I 
Scph,  This  child  to  Walter  was  indeed 

his  ALL  I 
Fresh  and  r^idng  on  fiiis  very  day 
Pour  yean  ago,  had  both  our  ehlldran  gone 
To  jom  a  meny-making  ui  the  towa. 
Then  came,  at  once  ftiil  speed,  a  measengcr 
On  horseback,  who  brought « intelligence 
That  my  child  Chua  woiBd  be  drowned. 
The  liver. 
Was  with  the  meltmg  of  fiie  snow  hi^ 

swollen ; 
Clara  had  stepped  upon  the  shelving  ice ; 
It  broke  with  her;  she  floated  fhn  the 


IrudiM 


No  one  had  ventured— 
Stran.  Gracious  Heaven ! 
WaL  No  danger 
Withholds  a  fether.   In  wild 
Down  to  the  stream  that  here 

wood; 
Clara  was  floating  on  the  braken  ice. 
Borne  on  the  broad  and  rapid  flood  abog, 
Attended  by  a  crowd  of  idle  gasers. 
Smiling  she  stood,  and  in  the  waler  playM 
With  a  long  limber  brands 

I  was  resolved 
To  save  her  at  all  hasards ;  but  In  vain ! 
«•  Ka^er  f  I*m  sailing  !**— These  wen  her 

last  words ! 
She  sank,  to  rise  no  more  I 
Soph,  Whew  afterwards. 
Her  lifeless  frame  was  feund  is  now  her 
gnve. 
WaL  You  wiih*d  fbr  viae,  I  give  70a 
feflrt— dear  bought 
With  nain  and  sufiering. 
SqfiL  In  our  dwe]liiig»  ar» 


M»3 


Tkf  2Wfi^«iViia4  ^  jrclraory. 


To  pain  yw  qwut  b^  neonciled.   In  truth. 
My  OMn^  is  F»yn«. 

strait.  How  so  ? 

iS'iytkb  My  &thert  Hont, 
CalM  me  Sophia;  hot  my  namo  beto* 
Was  Agnes  Payne. 

StT9H,  la^fed  1  And  where  wpf  then 
Your  dvellini^^place  ? 

A'pA.  Gemma.wTbe  BeetoK^  house. 

Slran.  Ha! 

5'(jpA.  There  were  two  of  u»  proteOod 
there. 
Myself— and  Mazy  Agnes  May-*who  died 
While  yet  a  child— Were  you  then  therei 
and  know  ? 

WaL  Old  man,  your  eyes  are  wild- 

Stran.  Oh,  oome  ft  waves  I 
Rise  up,  ye  raging  floods,  upon  this  heqse. 
Cover  the  guilty  like  the  innocent! 
Walter,  I  am  thine  uncle,  and  thy  wife«»- 
She  is  thy  sister  I 

Soph,  Mercy  !  Heaven  I 

(SktfalU  d9Wn  in  a  faint  J 

Bm.  (Jn  hit  thep,)  Away, 
Black  raven !  Leave  the  nests  in  p«ac»  t  The« 

Satan, 
Pcnoel 

JFaL  He  dreams — the  ktJoose  influences 
Of  UeU  divtufb  hia  rest;  even  on  the  spot 
Where  his  grandfather  died.    Boy !  Hear ! 

Awake! 
How  did  thai  proverb  run  ? 

i?0>.  Which  was  it? 

HTai,  That 
Of  darkness  and  of  curses.— 

^wu  •'  Whoso  corseth  his  fiMhcr  or  hie 
mother,  his  lamp  shfUl  ba  aytinguishcd  in 
utter  darkness.** 

WuL  Undo,  hear*sltho«  ? 
Tb0  book  of  God  anMgnt  me;  wd  tho 

Already  drags  me  by  the  hab ! 

M9u{;SeAghUmoi/ter.yOhHmf9D»l 
My  mother  !.^Thoa  etnogemaA !  I  chaige 

thee^teUme, 
How  did  thia  oome  to  pass  ? 

Xorif.  Have  pntienee,  boy. 
She  will  revive.— Go,  fetch  the  wioe. 

WaL  Oh.  striva  not 
To  v^ake  her  senses  but  to  the  eoduninoi 
Of  sufoings,  whose  immeafuzable  deptfi 
if 9  mnd  can  estUDate^ 

JBm,  She  if  reviving-^ 
Fimy,  mother,  had  you  fallen  f 

Sofk,  Aye,  fallen  indsedi 
Fallen  deeply ! 

Lewis,  Silence,  boy,— now  rati  a-whila ! 
Are  you  not  better  f 

£m,  Suidy,  for  her  looks 
Arenotsopde. 

Soph,  Ob,  I  aio  well,  my  ^rit 
From  torturing  apprehensions  is  more  fVee ; 
For  thosf  who  are  on  earth  to  9i^lmnf 

doomed. 
M^^y  firom  the  torments  of  eterotty 
Fewhanctbee«v*d» 

Mm,  TeU  me«^what  means  my  mother? 
•  X<¥if*  Oh  never  miqr*0t  thou  kwnr  by  «4 


Yet  who  can  stem  the  tid^of  offDieqtteoces  9 

Em.  Father !  now  tell  me* 

IFat'Tis  a  riddle,  boy! 

Sm.  What  are  the  words  ?  Let  me  but 
hear,  and  I 
Haply  tm  find  the  interptetatioB. 

WaL'nktnx 
Alt  nephew  to  thy  mothes,  and  thy  fathebw 
He  is  tnine  undo ! 

EmU.  {Perplexed^  and  tliakittf  hit  head*} 
I — DOW  tell  me,  mother. 
What  hast  thou— ? 

Soph,  Pain  and  sufleriQg  without  endt 
Unto  the  grave. 

EmiL  Have  I  offended  thee ! 

Lewis,  No,  no,  my  son.    Heaven  it  with 
them  offended. 
Because  they  disobeyed  a  father's  will; 
And  they  are  sorrow'ful,  becawe  to-day 
They  have  been  told  that  separation  only 
Can  Heaven  appease. 

WaL  ^Starting  up  and  gratpifig  the  dag* 
ger.)    Ha! 

^^  ipsiinfuU^)    Separation  I 

fvoL  Never! 
If  by  our  marriage  we  destroyed  %  father. 
Thou  art  still  mine  as  ever,  and  more  dearly 
Hast  thou  been  won  ! 

Soph,  (jaeepiag,)  How  could  we  know  tht 
truth? 

WaL  imih  looks  qf  insane  deierminatum,} 
Unde.  if  Hell  ha«  sent  thee  that  the  world 
May  know  this  horrid  tale,  that  but  for  the* 
Had  been  for  evermore  concealed,  methiokt 
It  were  no  crime,  if  with  this  murderou# 

steel, 
I  sealM  it  up  in  thy  oold  heart 

Soph,  irunninf  to  him,)  Oh  Walter  I 

Lewis,  Nay,  let  him  strike !  I  am  pre- 


(Walter  retires^  and  lets/aU  the  hanger,) 
FttmAform 
Far  distant,  to  the  dwelling  of  my  fitthers, 
A  heartfelt  longing  binight  me  hithei^ 

Childless,— 
And  without  pleasure,  wealthy,hereIsought, 
Surrounded  by  dear  friends  to  end  my  days. 
But  could  I  tbue  thine  evil  star  propitiate. 
From  thy  hands  gladly  would  I  death  re- 
ceive! 
WaL  Thapowemaf  d«]nei«li«inw»it 

ft»rme, 
{He  bitaks  lAe  i«siyrr>  as^4  ikroms  it 


The  enemy  is  strong ;  and  man  ie  weak  ! 
Sqph,  This  cannot  anna  to  cood«-<to 

Lewis)  Unde,  forgive  him. 
He  is  insane  1— He  cannot  bear  yoqx  lookS| 
Pray  leave  us  now.    - 

Lewis,  First,  mi}st  I  speak  to  hhn. 
Though  he  should  kill  mtw-Horst !  'tis  nal 

the  laws 
Of  mantliat  jadgethee!  Tie  thawwao^ 

God, 
That  from  ihy  ftther'a  tomb  speaks  feaxiiil 

warning! 
He  was  a  singer ;  and  it  was  the  fruit 
Of  sill  that  wrou^  hii  miaery  f^-abofi  til, 
lacausa  he  crinunally  soufht  to  c'-''^ 


'Tke  7Vr«i<y-JVfiitt  nfFeknmry* 
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Hie  rolling  of  that  wheel,  that  from  the  abyn 
Of  dark  fi^urity  winds  up  the  chain 
Of  eril  oontequence,  and  by  eoncealment 
Avoided  shame ;  him  ponishment  o'ertook^ 
'And  in  dire  sufoings  wore  his  life  away. 

Soph,  'Tis  true  indeed— an  impulse  pure 
atfizst, 
But  misintenwreted,  drew  me  to  Walter, 
Oui  love  had  been  fiatemaU-sisterlT, 
HadnoCoarfiither*8  guilt  remain*diiiiknown» 
"When  fizst  our  hcaits  were  joined. 

Levit,  Wouldst  thou  incur. 
Like  him,  the  punishment  of  untold  sin  ? 
Like  the  rank  weed  that  in  the  coxn-fidd 

grows, 
An  evil  deed  the  more  it  is  concealM, 
Spresds  forth  mtne  widdy  and  hixnriantlT. 
A  son's  lips  cun*d  his  parents  and  his  birth. 
And  thou  {toSopMa)  hast  broken  thine  oath: 

Thus  both  are  sinnen. 
Mark  the  dire  chain,  ■  adultery  first,  ■■  then 

curses,— 
Oathsbroken,  and  at  last  incestuous  diildren  I 
One  for  a  token  of  just  angeiu-Heaven 
Has  from  vou  taken.   If  £y  heart  remains. 
By  sin  enslaved,  then  what  will  be  the  fate 
Of  Ae  surtiTing  son ! 

Soph,  No  more,— on  pity  ! 
My  blood  runs  cold  to  hear  thee ! 

LewU.  In  this  world 
That  man,  by  sinibl  passiona  moved,  may 

still 
Bcsolve  Ml  good  or  evil— >Heaven  bestows 
Reason  and  free  volition.— Part  for  ever ! 
Then  shall  I  take  Sophia  and  protect  her 
As  a  dear  daughter,  but  if  you  remain 
United  still — ^men  ^all  my  wandering  steps 
From  this  daik  dwelling  of  my  fiuheis  lead 

me 
Thro*  the  wild  woods,  now  while  the  stonn 

is  raging. 
And  of  your  crimes  the  knowledge  and  the 


Choose,  and  I  shall 
ExU. 


CJa. 


With  me 

wait! 


8CENB  VIL 


WaL  Soph.  End, 

(Tie  laUer  witUng  in  tke  hack  ground.) 
Soph,   {after  a  deep  ttiOnett.)    Can  God 
deiire  a  sacrifice  like  this  ? 
Walter,  Could'st  thou  endure  itr—thine  no 
morel 
WaL  My  lamp  is  now  exttngnished«-«ll 
around 
Is  utter  darkness. 

Soph,  Of  our  father's  death. 
One  anniversaxT  passed  over  calmly. 
The  teeond  robbea  us  of  our  dearest  child. 
Oh  I  now,  I  feel  the  third  must  be  the  kst ! 
All  is  fulfilled.    Our  fiither*s  angnr  spirit 
Has  sent  this  man,  so  like  to  him  m  voice. 
To  impose  on  us  the  dircftil  task  of  part- 

ingl 
Who  can  resist  the  will  of  Heaven  ? 
-  (4ft^  a  p^^ue^  fAe  dram  ntar  to  fVaU 
Ur.J 


flee.  Waller! 
With  this  dear  ring  that  now  in  tears  1 

bring  thee, 
I  do  absolve  thee  ftom  all  maniage  lam, 

WaL  iBmbnehigher  wUh great  emaikm.) 
Oh!  Agnes! 

iSm/i.  Yet  let  me  not  lose  diy  love  ! 

froL  I  keep  a  dear  infathnahlr  pledge. 
That  must  for  ever  bind  our  heaxts. 

Soph,  Oh !  God, 
My  poor  Bmilhis ! 

(  She  rwju  to  meet  tke  bey,  «io  onaet 
at  her  eaXlf  aad  ewthraeee  hum,) 
It  is  true,  the  diuich 
Our  maniage  may  dissolve ;  but  who  shall 


The  miglity  bonds  of  Nature  ? 

WaL  Had  you  not 
Weighed  this  before? 

Bnu  Had*st  thou  forgot  BmlHut, 
That  thou  would'st  leave  me  thus  ? 

Soph.  Ha !  such  request. 
Is  bold  hideed— Walteiu-if  tfaoa  shoold'it 

grant  it. 
Thou  art  for  more  Aan  man  • 

fVoL  How— thou  desir*st— 

Soph,  Hear  mem  mine  affliction  !—Gii^ 
ing  round 
These   obscure  waDs,  our  fotfaer's  aagiy 

ghost, 
Compds  me  ftom  this  dwelfing  todepsrt, 
Wherein  my  conscience  never  found  repoB^ 
But  the  boy*s  kind  and  lovely  oountcnanoe, 
Dear  as  tne  light  of  Heaven,  attracts  me 

still. 
And  holds  me  with  a  chain  of  adamant— 
To  save  me  from  delirium,  then,  O  Walter, 
Let  my  child  go  with  me ! 

Wat,  Wherever  thine  unde 
Takes  thee  to  live,  oft  shall  he  go  to  see  thee ! 

Soph,  No— he  must  not  remain  with  tfaec 


Not  without  me  in  this  unhi^  house ! 
Always  around  his  innocent  bead,  it  seeing 
As  if  I  heard  the  boding  fii^t  of  owls: 
And  in  distressftd  dreams,  I  fod  him  torn 
From  my  daned  aims.  ■  See,  in  the  doit 

lUt.{kneding.) 
Oh  I  for  the  love  of  heaven,  brodier !  sDov 
The  boy  to  go  with  me. 

JVaL  Agnes— thy  wish 
Bears  hard  on  me ;  and  I  have  not  the  jpovcr 
To  grant  it,  or  deny.-— Therefore  EmiJiiv 
Himsdf  shall  diooae. 

Soph.  Ohyletmysufeingsmovetbee! 
Thou  child  of  sorrow !  say  not  no! 

Em.  Wilt  thou 
Divide  my  heart  ?— If  I  may  not  bdong 
To  both— Then  will  I  not  remamwidi  either. 
Long  as  I  can  remember,  somedeep  impuhe 
Drove  me  foom  hence;  and  ther^ore  woaU 

Igo 
With|thee  more  willingly— But  yet  'tww  not 
Into  the  wide  world  that  I  wkh*d  to  vsadcr, 
But  upwards  to  the  stany  sky ;  and  tftiff 
Where'er  I  go,  would  rule  my  indinatioBa 

{Seeing  the  emaiwn  ^kupmreniM^  Ae  tekt$ 
akamdafeaek^andpreteeeittohukearu 
Bdiev«  me  that  I  love  tfaii  heaitily. 


i««o.3I 


7%t  Tteeni^Nmth^ February. 


But  I  am  a  poOT  duld,  whose  presence  nrach 
Would  not  enihen  thee.  Thine  esres  are  still 
So  dim  and  melancholy,  and  the  stais 
So  bright  and  pure,  theiefbfe  my  spirit  still 
Ffom  this  dim  nanow  dwdUng  isnpdmwn, 
To  the  blue  realms  on  high*    A  waywaid 

child, 
I  long  to  sail  above  Uus  earth— So  mother. 
If  I  go  vith  thee,  thou  wilt  praise  me  little. 
Let  me  remain  here  and  assist  my  father^ 
I  am  to  leam  the  hnnto's  noUe  art» 
Jn  the  wild  woods. 

WaL  iEmhrae^ EmmiU)    My  son! 

Soptu  He  has  re8ol7*dy 
Hcare  to  remain !  Then  may  the  wnth  of 

Heaven 
This  dwelling  msoy  and  whelm  me  in  its 


For  neva>— never  can  I  leave  my  son  f 
7latving  Al»  l»  Aer  oa 


iClatping  JUrn  in  her  arwu.) 
WaiL  The  measure  St  our  aufierings  is 
complete. 
No  grain  more  can  it  now  receive.    If  thou 
Canst  not  resign  Emilius,  then  go  forth. 
Call  in  thine  undo.    If  be  promises 
To  be  indeed  a.  lather  to  the  boy-^ 
Then  wiU  I  listen  to  thy  prayer.  * 

Sopfu  {Embracing  Mm,)    Oh  Walter, 
Thoa  hast  no  equal  I— .  {EsiL 

SCENE  VIII. 

WiaL  Em, 
Em,  Father !  shall  I  go  hence  ? 
WaL  Never  so  long  as  I  survive !— J)€ath 
(Mily 
Can  marriages  dissolve  by  children  crowned, 
iAieditiawg.)  Wdl,  then  !— thy  doubts  at 

last  shall  have  an  end ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  the  bonds  in  sunder 

broken. 
That  may  no  longer  hold. 
Em,  {He  teizet  a  knifi  hattiiy,)  Fadier, 
beware! 
Hast  thou  forgot  that  knife  is  newly  whet- 
led? 
WaL  So  much  the  better, 
{He  knedM  in  prayer.  vttA  a  knife  datped 
in  ki8  kaniU,) 
Em.  How,  thou  prayest  ?  Wilt  thou 
Then  kill  thyself? 

Wal,  (rising  up  and  embracing  him,) 
Pray  for  my  soul  ? 

Em.  Oh  Father!— 
First  kill  Emilius  ? 

WaL  ittaringaihim.)    Whom  ? 
Em,  Be  kind  I  unite  me 
With  UttleClarafor  my  bride!  Thouknowest 
We  used  to  pky  here  man  and  wife,  and 

thou 
Hast  noarried  us  an  hundred  times,  now  take 

me, 
Pmy  take  me,  to  poor  Chtra! 

HToL  Childish  plays, 
And  Heaven  unite  those  whom  on  earth  the 

Churdi 
Divides! 

Em,  I  cannot  tdl  thee  how  my  heart 
Is  mov'd,  but  all  my  widies  point  on  h^h, 
Andleadmetotfaatttbourmthtddes,  • 


4or 

Where  I  my  find  her,  when  tfan  life  dis- 
solves! 
WaL  Fortunate  boy !   thine  imwoent 
spirit  here 

Feels  not  at  home,  bygniltand  wo  surround- 
ed. 
Em.  'Hiinkest  thou  Aat  it  would  give  me 
too  much  pain  ? 

Look !  while  1  slept  here  on  this  diair,  me- 
thoug^t 

I  felt  the  sted  deep  pressed  into  my  heart  £ 
WaL  Ha !  Agnes  dream*d  this  tool 
Em,  Yet  the  deep  wound 

Gave  me  no  pain ! 

WaL  On  my  dark  soul  deseends 

A  stream  of  siqieiiialnml  light?    To  both 

The  self-same  viskms  came;-«here  is  the 
plaoe. 

This  is  the  day  whereon  my  fetfaer  died  ;-» 

How  strange!  Is  it  decreed  that  I  may  Mms 

Appease  wb  angry  shade  ? 
Emi  Art  thou  reflesting 

If  thou  should*st  kill  me  ? 
WaL  Silence  1— At  thy  words, 

I  tsemblfr— 
Em.  Nay,  thou  shalt  not  let  me  go, 

I  cannot  bear  my  mother's  anxious  mloh 

Her  constant  fears  lestsome  mischance  be- 
fell me. 

Then  theschoolmaster— heifer  eversooldsme; 

When  I  am  lively,  l*m  mischievous,— -vfaen 
merry. 

Forsooth  I  am  m  graceless  child.  Thou  only 

Know*st  my  true  disposition.     'Tis  most 
certain 

That  I  am  wild,  and  venture  more  than 
others— 

And  when  a  comrade  has  unjustly  acted. 

Resistless  impulse  drives  me  to  chastiBe  him. 

Now  die  schoolmaster  calls  those  inclinations 

The  seeds  of  wickedness,  and  all  misdeeds. 

Should  such  m  boy  turn  good  for  aug^he 
says. 

It  must  be  thro' miraculous  aid. 
WaL  His  words. 

Are  but  too  true ! 
Em.  Indeed !  well  then,  wouId*8t  thou 

Sufier  Emilius  still  to  grow  in  strragth 

And  wickedness  ?   Oh,  bring  this  mortsl 
course 

Of  your  poor  child  thus  early  to  an  end. 

While  he  is  not  too  bad.  Oh  take  me  home^ 

Take  me  from  hence  with  you ! 

§VaL  {Overcome,)  Aye,  death  indeed 

Demands  the  offspring  of  unhallow'd  love  ! 

The  raven  too,  waits  in  his  parentis  eyes 

The  promised  meal ;  and  the  young  brood 
of  eagles.— 

Come  boy !  with  heart  already  tum*d  to 
Heaven, 

Come  and  receive  finim  him  who  gave  thee 
life 

And  passions  wild,  the  better  gift  of  death  ! 

{Drawing  Aw  mm  tomardt  him  with  the  left 

hand^  he  MoJbef  a  thruet  at  hie  heart  wtik 

theknify  buifeeUruittancetOndetairtaback 

trembling.) 

Ha!  whatwasthis?  Andcaathytenderbreast 

Rnist  the  ahaipen'd  steel  ? 


SnW  2W^H^M&  iffF^bru^. 


IJn, 


Mm.  {n»aMmtmSf\  Oli^tw  tht  latter! 

WaL  Axe  tpiriti  floating  hoEt  iDTisibljy 
That  rach  a  honor  mim  oo  my  hevt  F 

Em*  (Drawing  out  a  fffrcivMii^.) 
Vmr,  be  not  aagty  with  me  fisr  this  ftolt. 
Carefully  in  the  tumult  of  our  plays 
This  letter  have  I  guarded,  but  at  laak 
I  had  forgotten  it  quite— -The  schoolmaster 
Heceivcd  it  fiiiti  but  it  bakogs  to  thee. 

WaL  {The  knife.MtiU  in  hit  right  hand; 
th*  Uft  eonvuUivdy  mt  kia  fwtktofL) 
Wo- 1    whither  woiild  my  frensied  brain 

have  drives  me  P 
Had  the  deed  been  accomplished^  whither 

thear 
Tliescafibldr  Oh  ye  beams  and  mouMeting 

walls 
Pall  down  and  cover  me !  ye  douds  of  night 
CdDoealme  I  Through  the  ibroe  of  wild  cmo- 

tiOD, 

Ever  am  I  the  slave  of  evil !  yawn. 
Oh  grave !  and  hide  me  fiom  the  povcn  of 
Hell! 
Em.  {Coming  np  to  Am.)    Father  I 
Wal.  Unhappy  boy  I  Away  1  Each  wozd 
Of  thine  beoomes  an  impleoMat  ef  Satan ! 
Away,—- 1  tdl  thee,  from  this  house ! 

SCKNE  IX. 
WaL  Em,  Lew,  and  Soph,  {ruahing  in,) 
Soph.  Oh!  Walter! 

Lew.  Horst !  what  is  thtoe  intent !  a  mur- 
derous weapon 
Grasped  for  the  second  time  today?  On 

blood 
Still  bent  ? 

Wal.  (Letting  the  kmrfsfatL)  All  ia  ful- 

fill'd  that  on  m§  kv ! 
Sopfu      (Ttrrijlfd.)    Oh!   heaven!   my 
dream  f — l-CmlHus,  the  sharp  steel 
That  struck  thy  heart  will  Uke  my  life 
away ! 
Enu  Mother !  I  feel  no  pam-^tho*  I  have 
prayed 
That  I  might  lose  diat  life  for  which  thou 

weep*st 
The  dagger  fail*d^this  parchment  letter 

here. 
Received  the  stroke ! 

Lew.  Heaven^s  power  is  infinite'^ 
Yet  on  the  dread  abyss  that  yawned  before 

us, 
I  look  with  trembling. 

WaL  From  myself  I  turn 
With  horror,  more  than  words  can  e*er  un- 
fold— 
I  am  nor  man  nor  beast — ^bear,  tiger,  wolf, 
And  lion  spares  his  youngs  Wo,  wo,  to 

me ! 
t  am  insane — Madness  alone  can  lift 
His  murderous  arm  against  an  innocent 
child. 
'Lew.  Compose  yourself !^Heaven  only 
has  sllowed  vou 
To  stagger  to  the  brink ;  thus  to  pomt  out 
The  danger  of  thy  soul's  blind  impulses— >• 
That  Providence  not  yet  forsakes  thee  whollv. 
This  letter,  for  a  silent  token  serveSi— Look, 


WhowMOiewtto. 


(£retdfcfel4eM4ir/jw»JMCr«t.-  Mdsa 
giving  it  f  W&iUr^  Mlieee  lA«  §mp9nmip' 

tion.) 

How  ?^*«  To  Jacob  Hont  1** 

WaL  (iertijed.)  For  whom  ?^M3r  father? 

Lem.  Hasten  to  find  eofe 
To  whom  hisdeath  so  long  remaiot  onknowa. 

Soph,  I  should  with  vpfnbaaaa  w^A 
the  import. 
If  yet  a  harder  fate  were  posiihk  ? 

Lew,  (T\»  Waktr.)  WelU  then? 

WaL   (Having  broke  tht  eeol    Aaefi^, 
and  gianeed  over  the  eonttnU.) 
'Tis  a  certificate  ol  baptismi 
Of  '•  Agnes  May." 

Sopfi.  Maria  Agnes  ? 

Lew.  (Looking  at  the  paper.)  Bight ! 
There  are  three  nsjqes.— What  more  ? 

WaL  ••  Certificate— 

Gemiod,— .The  Rector,— at  his  death, — coo- 
^ —  J 
lessea,^ 

For  A^esPiiyne— .A  childexcbav  geb." 
(  With  a  iond  cry  of  Joy,  he  Ui»   tke  j». 
per /a//.) 

Qfa!  Heaven!— 
Agnes  I—my  own  l^my  wife  1— 

(Embracing  her.) 
Soph.  (Resisting.)  Walter,  thou  rav*st! 
WaL  Were  this  a  wonder,  when    one 
instant  changes 
Hell  into  Heaven  ? 
Lew.  (Taking  up  the  letter)   la  this  then 
possible  ? 
Whence  comes  this  letter  ? 

Wat.   (Beating  his  breast  and  qlmset 
breathless.) 
How  shall  we  sustain 

The  overpowering  weight  of  too  mudi  joy! 
Em.  Taking  his  hand.)  My  father  I 
Soph.    (On   tht   other  siue,)    Walter! 

speak !  how  is  this  ? 
WaL  Kneel  down,  kneel  down. 
Thank    Heaven— wecp«—pray<*«{idore   the 

boundless  grace 
Of  God—the  light  of  our  dark  pUgriroi^ ! 
Pray,  cliild  !  even  thou  hast  deeply  sinned 

in  this. 
That  thou  wert  weary  of  thy  life— ^Kseel, 

Agnes, 
And  pra^  with  tears,  because  we  both  hare 

smned, 
In  doubting  of  that  mercy   which   kind 

Heaven 
Pours  on  the  guilty.  Thus  I  bring  to  thee. 
Oh  !  Universu  Father,  this  torn  heart, 
Sav*d  by  a  bair*s  breadth  from  destruction'i 

gulph— 
Now  by  repenumce  ruled,  and  gratitude. 

(All  three  remain  for  a  fern  seconds  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer.) 
Lew.  llie  justice  oif  our  Ueavcoly  Fa- 
ther here. 
Indeed  is  maAifest.    A  dark  iUusioo 
Formed  of  my  brother's  crime,  the  puniih- 

ment. 
And  of  your  guilt,  this  apprehensire  horror 
Of  a  diie  sin  mat  had  not  been  oommitted, 
Hai  bttn  the  lentenoe. 


Tht  TwHUs^midhtfi^ArmmTf. 


«••  rtten  te^> 

At  die  R«c4ar*i  home 

Died  Agnes  Payne,  in  childhood,  at  G^ 
mind. 

And  (hou  art  Aokes  MAYi— 7W«  ate 
the  prooft. 

The  pnest,  though  poor  and  needyi  in  hit 
house 

RMdfcd  yott  IhthMlceet  hot  Jacob  Mortt 

fictmed  in  Jms  fMination  lieh,  and  theiedbre 

Was  better  able  to  proteot  an  orphan. 

To  thee  ho  gave  the  name  of  thy  kit  play- 
mate— 

But  in  hit  last  hours  the  deceit  confessed. 

That  he  had  pracUsM  with  a  kind  intention. 
VTaL  {Looking  up  to  heaven,)  Father, 

thou  hast  forgiTen  us  ! 
Soph,  Our  past  sorrows 

Hia  anger  have  subdued. 
£mU,  AndisnotCfaua 

Ia  htaTon  with  hina^— beyond  the  starry 
sphens? 


Ale  has  pnyed  God  my  nflMogilo  aHay, 

And  He  baa  wiU*d  BmOius  to  saniTe^ 
Then  be  you  tranquU^I  will  gkdly  Iito* 
Though  Clara  has  a  better  life  on  high. 

Soph,  My  child,  thou  longest  so  nmch  to 
he  from  earth. 
To  other  worlds  removed— that  e?eR&oi« 
Thy  inother*s  heart  must  tremble. 

WM,  No^'tis Weill 
fio  let  him  look  on  Ugh-~Wheno*er  hii  eyio 
Are  Med  up  to  heaven,  shall  Walter  too 
The  Almighty  Father  praise,  who  has  caU*d 

home 
Our  innocent  child.  Her  dwelling  is  not  far. 

S^,  (Looking up.)  Clara! 

Iroi.  Father! 

Both,  {Together.)  Look  down  on  us ! 

Lewii.  At  last 
Heaven  for  his  own  has  chosen  you.  BeveN 
At  once  and  mcrcifiil-^hine  forth  his  power 
And  glory— and,  by  ways  inscrutable. 
Blessings  and  justice  are  together  joinM  1   . 


AMALTTICAL  ZISAtS  ON  THE  OLD  ZMOLIiH  BAAMATISTS. 

Ko  VIIL 
7%tf  Witch  of  Edotonton.'^Ford,  Dekker,  and  Rowley, 


In  this  singular  drama,  there  is  no 
high  {iassion— no  high  imagination--* 
no  irapressiye  plot-^yet  it  presents  so 
perfect  a  picture  of  human  life,  that  it 
as  felt  to  oe  most  truly  tragical.  The 
chief  agents  and  suTOrers  are  all  of 
humbk  character  and  rank ;  but  they 
come  before  us  either  deformed  or 
agitated,  by  the  vices,  crimes,  and  mi- 
series, from  which  the  lowest  are  no 
more  exempt  than  the  loftiest ;  or  a^- 
domed  and  supported  by  the  virtues, 
the  hopes,  and  the  happiness,  which 
exist  in  power  throughout  the  whole 
frame  of  human  society.  A  direct  ap* 
peal  is  made  to  some  of  the  simplest 
and  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature ; 
and  over  the  whole  action  of  the 
drama,  there  is  spread  the  influ- 
ence of  a  superstition,  which, 
though  vile,  squalid,  and  debasing,  is 
yet  at  times  made  to  partake  of  a  dia* 
racter  of  sublimity,  by  the  intense 
power  which  it  exercises  both  over  its 
minister  and  its  victims.  Witchcraft 
in  ita  lowest  shape,  that  of  an  old,  de- 
crepit, starving,  persecuted  beggar, 
and  stick*gatherer,  rules  the  lot  of  the 
blind,  or  erring  and  sinful  creatures 
of  the  play;  and  as  we  listen  to  the 
curses  of  the  beldam,  and  see  how,  un- 
der their  infatuation,  her  victims  fulfil 
their  own  pitiable  destiny,  the  days  of 
aupcrstition  seem  revived,  and  some  of 


its  most  foul  and  hideous  scenes  rew 
acted  in  the  world. 

Witches  are  not  to  be  dealt  with 
but  by  men  of  genius ;  for  they  are 
ugly  wretches  in  all  r^  superstition, 
and  their  very  power,  terrible  ofWn  in 
its  effects,  may  be  said  to  lie  in  their 
very  impotency.  It  would  be  easy  for 
the  most  common  writer  to  paint  a 
witch  even  to  the  very  life— *at  once 
natural  to  the  eye  and  ^he  imagina- 
tion; but  it  requires  the  knowkdge 
and  the  power  of  the  true  poet  to 
bring  into  contact  with  her  the  pecu- 
liar natures  on  whom  her  spells  are  to 
work — to  make  her  even  majestic  in 
her  bowed  and  ragged  infirmity,  from 
her  mysterious  rdation  with  the  des- 
tiny of  otiiers  ;  and  to  o£^  up  unto 
her,  helpless  in  herself,  and  hurtlesa 
to  the  callous  or  the  calm,  the  heart 
in  whose  depths  fear  lies  ready  to  leap 
up  and  deliver  its  possessor  to  des- 
pair. Nothing  but  a  wild  power  of 
poetry  can,  in  poetry,  render  old  wo- 
men formidable ;  for  now  that  the  age 
of  witchcraft  is  gone  by,  in  real  iSe 
they  have  lost  all  their  grandeur. 
Now-a^days,  an  old  crone  may  be 
ugly,  blear-eyed,  decrepit,  poor,  and 
boy-hooted,  without  being  a  whit  the 
better  of  it ;  if  she  steal  sticks,  she 
must  go  to  the  police  office— if  her 
black  eat  fall  in  the  way  of  a  terrier. 


«I9 


Anaisftiioi  Smjfi  on  the  CHd  JBug^  DnmaHtii. 


CJilu 


he  nrast  die-— snd  if  her  cone  hare 
any  power,  it  extends  only  to  a  fit  of 
the  ague,  as  in  the  noted  case  of 
Goody  Blake,  and  Harry  Gill;  mur- 
dors  and  suicides  depend  now  on  other 
principles,  and  ag^  women  have 
scarcely  Uie  means  of  getting  them*i 
selves  hanged.  It  was  otherwise  in 
the  days  of  Ford  and  of  Oekker,  and 
old  Mother  Sawjrer  herself  taught  them 
the  poetry  of  witchcraft 

All  literary  witches,  that  is  the 
witches  of  literature,  it  may  he  con- 
ceived, owe  some  sort  of  derivation 
to  ihe  Thessalian  witches  of  the 
ancients ;  for  Horace's  witch  goes  very 
near  to  making  candles  of  infant's  &,U 
Lucan's  Ericuio  is  a  thorough  witch, 
except,  perhaps,  Uiat  her  invocations 
are  too  lofty.  The  Erictho  of  Mars- 
ton  in  *  the  Wonder  of  Women,'  is 
something  of  the  same  family ;  and  is 
moreover  a  gowl,  and  a  nightmare,  and 
a  succuba.  MiddletoiTs  Hecate  is 
little  better,  though  she  and  her  train 
are  immortal,  as  being  the  supposed 
models  of  the  witches  in  Macbetn.  Ben 
Johnson's  witch,  in  the  Sad  Shepherd, 
18  the  best  popular  witch  perhaps  in  all 
our  literature ;  and  we  are  let  into  her 
character  at  once,  by  seeing  her  sitting 
like  a  hare  in  her  form.  But  of  all 
witches  who  walk  on  the  ground,  and 
know  not  the  use  of  broomsticks,  she 
of  Edmonton  bears  off  the  bell;  and 
our  own  excellent  Scottish  witch.  Miss 
Weir,  sister  to  the  worthy  M«or,  did 
not  perform  her  final  part  on  the  plat- 
form, more  completely  in  character, 
than,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  did 
old  Mother  Sawyer. 

It  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  much 
easier  thing  to  describe  a  sorceress 
than  a  witch.  There  is  a  suUime 
imagination  of  magic,  as  a  science 
above  human  knowlmlge,  and  of  preter- 
human power  acquired  by  that  science. 
Such  personages,  therefore,  are  men 
or  women  of  high  acquisition,  like  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  or  Mias  Poi^en,  and 
they  act  on  principle.  They  invent 
safety-lamps,  and  are  the  authors  of 
systems.  Accordingly,  they  do  just 
whatever  they  choose,  and  nobody  is 
entitled  to  call  their  conduct  in  ques- 
tion, unless  a  groiter  magician  than 
themselves.  All  Mr  Sonthey's  sor^ 
cerers  perform  whatever  they  think 
most  adviseable — so  does  Manfred  and 
Dr  Faustus,  and  Professor  Leslie. 
Just  set  them  once  fairly  a-going,  and 
a  sorcerer  or  magician  will  nerer  stop ; 


he  will  eat  fire,  and  ouduioe ;  and  the 
very  elements  are  not  sure  of  them- 
selves when  he  is  a-stir.  But  there  ii 
also  a  foul  and  obscene  imaginatioB  of 
magic,  as  a  power  obtained  by  despcnte 
vioktion  of  natural  laws,  and  by  giT- 
ing  up  the  soul  to  the  dominion  of 
baleful  desires,  and  the  courses  of  a  hi- 
deous life.  Of thislastmagic  are witdies. 
There  are  here  elements  of  ^poeticai 
power ;  but  the  real  witch,  with  her 
damnable  practices,  and  heUiah  lusts, 
seems  to  dng  down  the  popular  ima- 
gination when  it  conceives  of  her,  and 
to  debase  it  Yet  the  poet  may  there 
find  these  wild  elements  of  power ;  he 
sees  a  darkand  troubledregionglearaii^ 
with  flashes  of  lurid  light ;  a  wild  plaj 
of  human  desires  in  ooofllct  with  na- 
ture's laws ;  and  a  strange  disturbance 
of  the  realities  of  the  worlds  and  an 
escaping  from,  or  overcoming  them  by 
dark  agendes,  and  the  suddenly  ap- 
pearing force  of  inscrauble  relations; 
to  all  which  there  is  added  a  genenl 
grim  and  grotesque  feature,  Ihat 
heightens  the  stmngeness  of  the  whole. 
Let  any  man  attempt  first  a  aoreercr, 
and  then  a  witch,  and  he  will  find  the 
former  oomparativelv  easy. 

Shakspeare's  wittmes  are  of  a  dass 
by  themselves.  They  sre  neither  ssr- 
ceresses  nor  old  women.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  must  have  been  in  Soot- 
land — they  are  so  truly  Scottiafa.  We 
have  lived  long  in  Scoitland,  and  hate 
had  some  soutary  midniglit  walb 
through  scenes  tenifying  enough,  but 
we  never  saw  nor  beam  of  any  beings  in 
the  Highlands,  even  cousins,  aixteen 
times  removed,  to  those  thinga  ao  wi- 
thered and  so  wildin  their  attire,  ^ak- 
speare  has  created  our  witdiea  ffar  ns, 
and  we  are  all  venr  much  obliged  to 
him — particularly  tne  good  people  of 
Forres.  Let  us  not  s^  tar  thon  a 
more  ancient  orighi.  Shakeipeaie,  no 
doubt,  was  on  that  yery  blasted  heath, 
whether  personally  or  not  we  ahsH 
not  say— and  he  knew  by  inspiration 
what  things  riiould  hurry  through  the 
ruefbl  skies  of  Albyn,  and  over  her 
black  heath-wildernesses,  and  through 
the  heart  of  the  thunder,  li^tning, 
and  rain,  of  those  disnoal  regions. 
Neither  their  charsctas  nor  their 
ferms  are  distinct,  fer  depend  npon 
it,  Shakspeare  did  not  see  them  dis- 
tinctly—nor Banquo  norMadieth.— 
No  more  does  one  see  distinctly  the 
raven  that  alights  near  his  feet  duriig 
some  stormy  midnight,  and  on  aoame 
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wfld  nuor^-^th  ngf^  wings  and 
the  cratk  of  «  dcnoioiL  B«t  critioi 
mut  make  ef  ery  thing  ont,  tbtgeU 
ting  that  no  cveatiues  are  lo  poetioal> 
at  thoie  that  an  imperfect  and  ob* 
icnro  and  cren  oontradictory-«and 
eshibitiiig  the  flenaes  under  the  in-> 
fluenoe  ofthe  fanagination  warring  with 
themietyea.  The  eanaea  of  the  mo- 
tions  in  the  minds  of  Shakspeare'a 
witches  are  not  more  obscure  to  our 
eyes^  than  they  were  to  their  own; 
for,  in  the  bosom  of  creatures  not  hu« 
iun>  we  dream  that  the  very  desires 
more  blindly  and  in  blindness.  There 
is  a  hint  somewhere  dropt,  that  those 
creatores  are  to  be  rewarded  for  tiieir 
labours  against  Macbeth — ^but  we  can 
hardly  beUere  that  any  more  than 
Aemsdvea;  and  they  seem  to  meet 
and  jpart  upon  no  imi^nable  motives, 
ss  it  they  were  but  half-willers  in 
their  own  agency.  At  one  time  thev 
seem  to  have  no  divinadon,  but  call 
up  heada  and  spectres  to  shew  the  fti* 
tare;  at  another  they  predict^  of 
themselves,  to  Macbeth  and  Banquo. 
No  one  osn  guess  at  the  limits  of 
their  knowledge,  or  of  their  power, 
er  at  the  nature  of  their  impulses  and 
desires.  They  cannot  be  said  to  love 
kfty  agency,  fbr  they  swim  like  tail- 
less rata  in  sieves  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  *'  rump-fed  ronyons"  by  the 
death  of  nastera  of  small  trading  ves- 
seb ;  nor  csn  they  be  said  to  be  ex- 
clusively fond  of  low  company,  for 
they  speak  imperiously  to  kings,  and 
hold  in  their  skinny  nands,  and  ut« 
ter  with  tiheir  shrivelled  Ups,  the  doom 
sod  destiny  of  empires.  They  brew 
toad-broth — and  they  fly  from  lap* 
ping  it  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
They  are  consistent  in  nothing,  but 
in  a  dim,  vsgue,  indefinite,  glimmer- 
ing, and  gloomy  spirit  of  evil,  which 
inv^vea  all  nature,  aniraate  or  in- 
animate in  its  atmosphere ;  now  set- 
tliag  on  the  mountain- tops,  now  creep- 
ing along  the  marshes— ^ow  shewing 
all  things  wild  and  terrible — and  now 
bringing  out  bats  and  worms,  from 
mean  or  slimy  obscurity.  Yet,  after 
sll— they  are  nothing — "  the  earth 
hath  bubbles  aa  the  water  hath,  and 
thoBc  are  of  them." 

Bat  we  must  leave  the  witches  of 
Shokspeare,  and  return  to  her  of 
Edmonton.  Without  fiurther  preface, 
let  us  give  sn  analysis  and  specimens 
of  this  strange  play. 

The  firac  scene  is  kid  in  Edmon- 
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ton,  in  the  iMoae  of  9kAtiim»€^ 
rington,  and  introdneea  to  na  Fiank 
Thom^  (the  wretched  hero  of  tlM 
tale,  and  son  of  a  respectable  veomaa)' 
in  oonversation  with  his  feuow-aeri* 
vant  Winnifrede,  whom  he  has  Inat' 
married,  after  an  illicit  amour.  Thai*-, 
is  sincere  affection  subaistini^  between 
them,  and  it  is  expressed  m  atferal 
apeechea  of  considerable  beanty. 

inmi(/y«riir.  Ay,  ay  t  in  om* 

No  oUitr  bMttty  tempt  yam  tif,  whom  you 
Like  better,  I  may  dianoe  to  be  remenibmU 
AridMeyoufiowindtlMn.   'Fidthi  IdUtopi 
Yov'd  not  have  lued  me  lot  'tis  taut  my  fbrtuaa. 
And  yet.  If  not  for  my  ake,  have  aome  pity 
Upon  the  child  1  go  with:  that's  your  own. 
Aad  leiBjyou'll  be  a  erael-heaiCed  flrther. 
You  eamMt  but  renombcr  that. 
Heavea  fcaowe  how 

Frmmk.  To  quit  wMch  flw  at  oMib 

Ae  by  the  cerwuony  late  perftmnM, 
I  pUgtHed  thee  a  lUth,  M  free  ftwn 
Aa  any  double  thoughti  oaee  more.  In 

Of  Heaven  and  thee,  I  «ow  that  never  1 

DiinMe»  reproof,  lawleaa  aflbctlona«  tbnate. 

Or  what  oaa  be  eoMeiled  'odhati '— 

Shall  oauae  me  fiSay  thatliridal 
ThatUodamathfaie:   And,  WInnlfreda,  wl 
The  wanton  hcau  of  youth,  by  eubtle  bate 
Of  beauty,  or  what  wonaafk  art  «an  mctiee. 
Dmw  me  flfom  only  lovlnc  thee,  let  HeavHi 
Inllict  upon  my  Uftaoma  uarfltt  ndn  i 
I  hope  thou  doel 


I  am  oonann'd,  and  will  raiolve  to  do 
What  you  think  moat  bdioveftil  for  us. 

Tt  ajrypears,  however,  that  thought. 
Winnirrede  is  sincerelv  attached  to  hei; 
new-married  husband,  she  had,  un- 
known to  him,  been  seduced  by  her 
master  Sir  Arthur  Clarington,  who^ 
unacquainted  with  the  marriage  that 
has  just  taken  place,  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, and  aa  WinnifVede  leaves 
the  stage,  threatens  and  bribes  Thorn- 
ey  to  wed  her.  Thomey  first  accepts 
the  bribe,  and  then  avows  his  mar- 
riage, beseeching  Sir  Arthur  not  to 
inform  his  fether  of  the  event,  lest 
the  old  man  should  disinherit  him. 
The  scene  concludes  with  an  interview 
between  poor  Winnifrede  and  her  se- 
ducer, in  which  we  are  greatly  interest- 
ed in  the  character  of  tnia  humble  he- 
roine. We  see  that  she  has  thorough- 
ly repented  of  the  crime  into  which  she 
had  been  basely  betra)red ;  and  at  the 
same  time  we  feel,  as  if  her  duplicity 
to  her  husband  was  one  day  w  other 
to  be  punished,  in  spite  of  tne  sincerity 
both  of  her  affection  and  repentance. 
Winnifrede  and  Thomey  are  bat  in 
very  humble  life — ^but  even  in  their 
destinies  we  see  the  punishment  of 
frailty  and  of  crime;  and  while  we  an- 
ticipate oalamity  to  the  lowly  pair» 
perbapa  feel  as  deeply  the  moumM 
darkness  of  our  human  lot,  aa  if  we 
were  watching  the  fortunes  of  the 
very  highest  personages.  As  9U  4r« 
SF 


4»0  dmagtktttEmayi^HkaidEmgkik 

lMi^tlli»WiiRiifMeftMettfy  to  her 
hKUkHAdf  die  ezdunn.  • 

T3a£i]MSIwha?A%i4  Aql  blSSk  Intent 
V«u«itf»Kfbraif'Otthi    IM  ram  wolf  yon  t 
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rilffJSStnot  ^  ft  |4ty%r  the  wrontf 
DDW  ufiSuMdnrtorMy*  ky  kind  haaiM3ili 
ICjrau  wfectrmiiie  far  with  aoT  braath  ^  ^ 
Tuir  li  not  tliotou^My  pcrniln  d  with  cWs 
■irfOfner^ce^ofltfTe;  outy  Ifeecttwd 
Even  in  ms  nnycn.  when  I  vouchMfe  ^ 
To  Me  oriicfa^^  T  t  will  ehtnge  fn^  fift, 
Prom  aiaoi*  ITMR  ti»  s  repentant  info. 

fllTito  Wik  Ihoa  torn  aoralev  now?  art  aaC 
a«nM 
Aftvaii  *an|  ilMWIhf  to  ha  bonaitM  laft } 
▲w«r».cw^  (  fia aot ! 

Vnn.  M  )r  reiolulian 

b  built  imoQ  a  reek.    Thievery  day 
Young  ThofMy  TowVI  with  oath*  not  to  hedooMad. 
That  never  any  chai^  of  love  ahouJd  eaaoel 
The  bonds,  in  which  we  ara  t»  aither  hM*4 


OtUttlmgtntib.    AAdihaUrthenformy^ait 

Unfile  the  sacred  oath  set  on  reoord 

la  HewaaTa  faoak)   Sir  Ailhur,  do  not  study 

To  aM  to  jfottr  laseivioMS  luat  the  sfn 

Ofiaflriiagat  for»  il  you  butt  ende#rour 

By  any  OMhaste  word  to  tavmt  my  eonslaBey, 

You  siiiva  ae  naneh  as  in  you  nca  to  ittin 

A  temple  hallowad  U»  the  porHy 

aitelyiBanAafB.    I  have  said 

You  may  haMavie  me. 

Sir  Ar.  Oat  VM  to  y 

Then  fliaeaa  to  your  oki  cloista.   Thisisfinet 

Whu  Good  angcAs  guide  net    Sir,  yonll  gfvo 
me  leave 
To  weep,  and  piaqr  ton  your  conversion  I 

Thorney  now  goes  to  his  father's 
home,  and  convinces  bim,  by  a  letter 
{Procured  from  Sir  Arthur  Clarington  for 
diat  purpose,  that  the  rumours  of  his 
altacnment  to  Winnifrede  are  false. 
The  old  man  then  proposes  that  he 
AbH  marry  Susannah  Carter^  a  maid 
whom  he  had  formerly  loved,  and 
with  wbom  he  will  receive  a  rich 
dowry,  sufficient  to  remove  all  incum- 
hl^nces  from  their  little  estate.  This 
Frank  consents  to  dQ*-ahd  it  is  fixed 
^dt  the  marriage  is  to  take  place  next 
oay.  The  behaviour  of  the  young 
iQ$n  ill  an  this  seems  to  arise  from 
ficklenes^  weakness,  want  of  princi- 

Sle,  and  avarice — making  him  the 
ave  of  impulse.  He  undergoes  many 
struggles  of  conscience ;  but  at  last  sa- 
tisfies himself  with  that  desperate  ex- 
pedient of  the  guilty,  "  it  is  the  will 
of  providence.* 
Frank.  No  man  can  hide  his  face  from 

heaven  that  views  him, 
In  tain  he  flies,  whdse  destiDy  pursues  him. 
So  SferoAg  is  this  feeling  of  destiny 
itt  ih^  hearts  of  the  wicked  or  the 
Utifortunate,  that  it  has  been  held 
to  be  a  kw  of  lifb,  and  particular 
houM>  more  especially,  to  exhibit  its 
dreaAfhl  operation.  Genitis  ha«,  as 
we  know,  fbuhded  on  this  belief  su- 
blime imiigfiMry  histories — so  has  tra- 
dition attribute  them  to  reality.  The 
priAce  and  tile  peasant  have  felt  them« 
leltei  under  the  same  dark  power. 
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WUcb  bar  be«B  ivppoMtoky  priins 
is  ffUBs,  or  to  dittHrb  liit  tMeb  «b 
tbe  eottagCL  Mm  not  both  oi  ttpA 
importaiico<*-^or  mdwr  iBBgiiiftaiiiw 
in  the  decMa  of  FK>videiieB,«-«ni  m 
not  the  ttuseriet  and  the  erinct  <f 
eottan,  in  mli^,  «s sad  to  aaktucsi 
tinae  ii  kings  i 

The  Witch  of  EdasonUm,  Msdxr 
Sawyer,  is  now  broligfat  beftn  as.  Sti 
tiio  old  ha^ 

kcrn, 

i  SCENE  I^A  Wmi^ 

Enttr  Elisabeth  Sawyer,  gatkeriftg  ttkh. 
8)m.  And  why  ou  ma)  wh}  ahouM  M  oiliMi 

Throw  all  iheir  scandalous  maBce  upon  roe  I 
*Ccuee  1  am  poor,  defomfd,  aad  ignbnnf, 
Aad  ake«  how  buckled  and  heal  tofethtt. 
By  ioihe  more  tlrong  in  mitdueft  (Kab  mxtit, 
wait  I  for  that  tav  ibade  *  ooaaidoa  tlift 
For  MU  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  nm»tumm 
TO  fan  and  run  into  T   sotne  call  lAfe  imcbf 
And  beinn  igdatwt  of  ttywlf,  ASy  |* 
About  to  if  Hch  me  bow  to  be  ona:  uisiaf* 
That  my  bad  tongue  (by  (beh'bdd  ueae  sudtnt 
PorcepeakillieiroaBle,  doth  bMNGfatMlooa, 
Thestfelvee,  thaU  aarrauU^  and  Ibdx  W»« 

nurae. 
ThtotbeyanftMBttpoDine;  aadlBiiit 
Make  me  to  credit  iu    Aad  hera  ooiMi  om 
or  my  chief  adrerBarlee. 

£M«OfalBai*ft 

^nk$.  Out !  out  upon  ihea,  witch ! 

B&w.  Dost  can  me  wUeh  t 

JiaiOv.  I  do,  witcb.  I  d*)  Md  wm»  1  aoA 
knew  I  a  name  oaoae  bMcful-  What  naked  ikn 
upon  my  grouftd.  "^ 

&nf.  UathariQf  afevioltan  elfai»«owrAa» 

Bamtt.  Down  with  them  when  1  Wdthk ffw^ 
ly  r  ni  make  thy  bonee  ratUaht  ttiy  *in  cfe! 

Sam.  Yo^  wod't,  duirl,  fu^tbroplb  mim  I  Hn 

WmM  they'ataeii  *crti«i  fliy  thhidf*  thy  to«*k 

thy  maw* 
Thy  midriff! 

AeMdN.  Say'M  thM  ine  io?    tl^  eutefar 

ground  I  IBnttke. 

Saw,  Doet  strike  raeslare,  curmudgeon  f  Vv 

thy  boma  ache. 

Thy  jointo  ceuat,  •hd  emwdiioni  ibelck  td 

crack 

Bank*,  Cuxiing,  thou  hag?  fake  UmC  aidtkit. 
tBiditkita^Uf^ 

Sam,  Strlka!  do.  stA  wUbiAt  B*y  thli  M 
^^  andana. 

Whole  blows  have  hmi*d  me,  dfOb  fion  titf  nflrt 

trunk  1 
Abuse  roe  1  beat  me!  call  me  hag  aod  witch  I    .. 
What  li  the  name  ?  where,  and^  what  art  ken^^ 
What  apelk,  what  dbarm  or  invoaattMaw 
May  the  thiisg  caU'd  fiamiliar  be  purcbaM  ? 

Then  antert  Cuddy  Banks^  aadi 
roarinv,  ahonting,  and  booting  labbk 
at  hia  heels,  all  abasing  and  toraicBt' 
ing  the  wretched  old  woman,  till  rt^ 
doea,  in  good  truth,  convert  her  Inis 
aomething  very  witcb-like.  Tboe 
cannot  be  a  better  written  recipe  £v 
nakrog  a  witch — and  wo  oottld  suboii 
believe  that  It  would  anocecd  cres  in 
our  own  days. 

«dw.  still ▼eX^d?stmtortBf'd>   rtmmmir 

Is 

To~aU~d^TO  nrs^i^ '  I'hi^tiwdeMbciitaai 
THik  of  familiars  in  the  shape  of  mice, 
Rats,  fenats,  weaseln,  and  I  wot  aot  wM,  .  ^ 
That hai«iuMMr^  aad  aiick'i^  sMarisy,  Od 


( ground  of  all  my  scandal.    1  am  ihiran'd 
>M  hated  like  a  swuwset  made  aMern 


diHlkfkafMuag^OMiU^mJbi^^ 
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IpmnovkpooHit.   'Would  J9«epoirrr  food  «r 

Im  Cruet  mevKldi  vmj  I  mtalit  be  rwrto^ 
XJpoQ  tbu  chudi  rd  go  out  ormyieU; 
And  give  tbii  rury  leaive  to  dwell  withio 
This  raiifd  ootta^  reedy  to  (all  «itb  age; 
M^uie^UfOodAeis;  be.>th»te»ilhpc»yer; 
And  itudy  cunct,  ixn|»cecsitioai» 

^  OftUu,  deteeted  oellm 

'  night  work 
•  talaekcur. 


n«»  if  M  doiriit 


ABO  Ruuy  cujacsp  un|PiBaiuuiU| 
Sbipheinou*  cpeediat,  oaUu,  di 
Or  eoy  thing  that**  ill :  to  1  mifi 
^ertnge  uptH  this  «iMr,  ttiie  fe 


^ertnge  uptH  this  wimt,  itiie  talaek  cur. 
That  lMrka»  end  bttes,  and  tucks  the  very  blood 
Of  me»  end  of  my  credit.    *  fit  ell  one 
To  taeewitahteetDtaecouatedonek 
VesMBee,  shame,  rain  Ugbt  upea  thet  eaBlBer  t 
^nUra  SplrU  in  tkeSkaptofa bimdt  JMf. 
Dcg.  Ho!JuvelliMsodlheeoweta^(?  Nowthou 


Dog.  HeOouheeteooAen 

fm*  BtoasneViiedevtt? 

ihg.  Come,  do  not  fear,  I  love  tixee  much  too 


irieeeMtMiibk 

t  have  found 


bvenMgm'A*  hwreeee*  andjpided 
opBB  wiwge,  ead  «ame>  out  or  wf  iatm, 
iaeftieelMitieveiifle  eotast  thf  lees, 
w.  MeyllialiesirtSeer 
ff.  To  eonflne't,  oeauBand  me 


Tohurtortfght 

ItlsaeeKhesha 

Thyl 

Thy 

Togi. 

Sam,  Mey 

Dog.  To 

Do  eoy  iiilwlilef  ut 

AsUraoOpetk,  <m  

Tlwt  uneompeM'd  Hiou  euke«4nd  of  cm 
Of  soul  and  My  torn*. 

Smw,  0«t,al«l 

MyeoulflMdboiyt 

Dog,  And  that  instantly. 

And  teal U  with  thy  Wead:  tfthoud 
ril  tear  thy  body  in  a  Chou^nd  pieces. 

tmm.    1  kneer  vat  whem  to  eeek 


U» 


'XdleCs  but 


Yoiants  seai'd,  see  AiB  scvenge 
tfly 


Alter  Bucb  epvenants  seai'd 
On  all  that%rong  me  i 

JDwv  ila,hel4I]y« 

TVedeeil  is  no  liar  to  eiidi  ai  be  I 
Did'st  ever  kaow  or  heerlhe  devfl  a  liar 
T^  oieh  ae  be  afftcte  f 

Saw,  ThenlamthlM;  at  least  so  much  afaee. 
As  1  eBB4Bil  apioa  oanp. 

Dog,  Bnuieoeetioos  I 

Alt  odaaar  ae-?  epe*,  or Tu  tear  — 
Aask  iMlthSiie^ 

JDor.  Sed\  with  thy  blood. 
[He  eadre  her  arm^Tkmndtr  amd  UgtdMm:] 
8ee,  now  I  dare  call  thee  tbtoe ! 
For  proof,  feaoaand  me ;  Inetaacly  fU  eun. 
To  any  oaaAief  t  Medness  oan  I  aoae. 

Sam,  ABd  I  desire  eebtda.  TheeAanaldehwrl, 
One  Banks  ^^ 
nofk  ThatwrangodtlieeihekuaM  thoe^  AlTd 

theewiteh. 
Sam,  nweeme:  fllst  upea  him  IV  be  eevea^d. 
It :  Da  but  aame  how  ? 

Go,  teudh  hb  life. 


Ay.  I  cannot. 
Sam,  Itaetthai 


Wd? 


^• 


Go,  kiUthesbitel 
1  woanok 
smyfilt 

He.hal 
Doittought 
Why  wfltmrt  kill  him? 

Dqf.  P00II  heieime  I  cenaot. 

Tho*  we  have  power,  know,  'tis  eireumecrib'd. 
Aad  tied  in  limits:  thif  he  betafTd  to  thee. 
Yet  of  himself  he's  toving  to  the'woild, 
Aed  ehartteble  to  the  poor.    Now  men,  that. 
As  he,  love  goodnea,  tho*  in  smallest  measttre. 
Uve  without  oompess  of  our  rcaeh.    Hi8« 
Andoom  ni  kill  and  mlMew ;  but  his  life. 


JUntU  I  ieke  Mm,  as  1  late  foumi  thee, 
:urstng  and  eweering),  I  have  ao  poWr  to  I 
Sam.  Woirk  on  his  corn  aad  eatile  then. 


Dog,  lalMdL 

The  witch  of  Bdmontoa  ihall  see  Ms  fkU, 
If  she  at  least  pat  credit  in  my  power, 
And  in  miae  only :  make  oriMaie  to  om^ 
AadaoaabuliaeL 

This  »  qoite  a  MeiM  to  excite  bnig^ 
ttr  or  liqiTar,  Afcordh^  t»  Aa  «mi^ 


thai  jmmm  it. 

that  the  dog  appeand  on  AejUase, 

aad  that  lie  waa  looked  on^  bj  all  imo 

saw  him,  as  a  personificatSoD^  and  n 
fearfiil  personificaiiom  too,  of  the  «ril 
spirit    His  appearance  probably  ex- 
cited as  deep  a  teeliDfi;,  io  its  ktnd^  ai 
the  ghost  of  Hamlet  himself-^anA  our 
ancestors    had    little  iBolinatioiiy  W« 
dare  aay«  to  laugh  at  the  dc^iof  helL 
People  liad  too  nuehimaginsiiOQ,'!^ 
those  days  to  laugh  at  any  thing  exoepi 
jokes — and  nothing  ^mis  iess  h^icroitt 
to  them  than  exhibitions  of  human 
passion.     >fow-a-day8 — an    mdieiiife 
will  laugh,  when  all  sittios;  tpgrthar 
-compactiy  in  the  pit,  at  what  wonUI 
make  the  hair  to  stand  on  end,  weie 
each  individual  bv  himself-^^^and  natfy 
)K!0^go  to  the  theatre,  on1ihenf{g;ht.of 
a  new  tragedy,    for  the  purpose  ^ 
kMighing.     One  fool  in  the  pit  oui 
damn  a  tragedy.    The  scane  we  ba^ 
now  quoted  will,  we  think,  iAspfre,tmid 
all  its  grotesqoeness,  a  ft^ng  of  lio^ 
n>r>  €Ten  now^^a-days,  in*  those  Who 
liave  studied   the  history  of  huimdl 
nature.    Indeed,  there  is  a  power  ^ 
superstition    wbJch    might    yet   be 
brought  to  be  of  mighty  avail  in  poetry. 
The  ground-work  en  which  al!  supct^ 
atition   Bests,   endures  for  ever-**^!^ 
«houffli  Uie  common  b^ef  itspeetitkg 
its  objects  be  changed,  our  poeiioa 
belief  is  undiangeable.    It  is  as  tfpei^ 
now  as    ever   to  a  man'  of  genius 
to  work  on  our  minds  by  supernatuni 
or  pretematuml  terror;  shadows  are 
not  exiled  from  the  realms  of  imagina^ 
tion ;  and  the  powers  of  fisal',  death> 
and  the  grave,  are  yet  ready  to  ob^ 
tlie  commends  of  the  mbgician.    'tm 
the  author  of  Wavei4y  will  one  day 
shew. 

Fra:nk  Thomey,  meanwhile,  btti 
married  the  innoc^it  and  anfbrtttnate 
"Susannah  Carter;  and  on  their  itist 
appearance,  we  see  in  him  the  iDsaWfli 
countenance,  voice,  and  demeauournf 
conscious  guilt. 
8m».  Why«baQge¥ouvourraoe,swefttbMftf 
Framk.  Who.l?    FordOtWotf. 

Sm$.  Deer,  sat  not  s6:  aspultofyouroontliio^ 
Cannot  endure  this  ehasge  for  aothio^   I'ye  pb- 

scrted 
Stnoge  TarUtiont  In  you. 

FraiUc*  lame? 

'   Sut.  Inyota,  Hr.    " 

Awake,  you  seem  to  dream,,  and  In  your  skm 
^ou  utter  sudden  aad  distracted  eooenti, 
Xike  one  at  enmity  wiUi  peaor.    Dear  lOffait  Trai- 
j  bau«i. 

If  I  may  dare  to  diallemre  »&y  faitefcst 
In  you,  give  mc  thee  fuJiy :  >ou  may  bnut 
M  y  breut  as  safdy  u  your  owq.  ' 

THadt.  '  With  whit? 

Yon  hajfjrwwnei  pr^lhftfr- 
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AmifyHeaSstti!^ciiaeOU£iigfiJkDrtmutikU. 


CJ«. 


TlM^lMt  dWOw  thai  grieT«  you. 


„._ ,-_     ^Imidljoux^ 

ffwuk.  And  I  aJ]  tl3iie. 
Am.    .  VounBBoLfffiNika^p 

Tfmkmtpkinaaiami  but  Ifind  tht  tuamt. 


Vton  youF 
mub  FromKunedlftHtB 

tnmeornaybciiavioar:  you'rt  not  kind 
;tott»<oar—tiwnt    *Lat»  rir,  I  am  ycuag, 
.SlUy  aod  pWot  noreatiuge  to  thaw  oonttnts 
Awlftth&indattr.    Say  but  in  what  I  fttt, 
IVrtudytitirfiwttan. 
Franr.  Coma;  in  nothiim. 

Am  Ikaovrldo:  iawwlMweninwliat, 
VoadMwldaiilloafbtMlkB.   lVvchn,lD«% 

IX  I  MtW  DMB  linWKWCit  OF  feOO  bolfla 

taakt in aftown {  if  iMeviriily  too  niea, 
flMv'tinftnUa.    Thy liklnc li a gln» 
Bywhlrii  Vn  habit  pyT^Sarkmr./^ 
•  *ywiifc  Whcicftn 


Aw.  Von*  apeet,  have  tfM  powar 

"V^aikaina  |iaiwoBaf»  aa  an  Anrll^iay. 
Mow  vnfl^  then  ircmt  now  pafet  Chen  erimaoBiad* 

T  on  are  the  powerful  moon  of  my  blood'*  tea. 
To  nakalt  abb  or  flow  Into  my  faee, 

Ai  yqwr  look*  change 

There  it  much  beautifiil  writing  in 
an  that  pafiet  between  them ;  and 
.the  fweet,  simple,  and  innocent  and 
afibctionate  character  of  Susannah  is 
drawn  witn  the  most  delicate  touches. 
.The  wretched  villain,  having  received 
Jiec  dowry,  resolves  to  abandon  her, 
and  to  flv  with  Winnifrede,  who,  in 
bov's  dothea,  has  followed  him  to  his 
ikuier's,  and  ia  shocked  at  the  confea- 
aion  of  hia  guilt.  We  feel  for  both 
^  these  miserable  creatures— the  one, 
though  once  firail  and  erriiu;,  yet  his 
chosen  and  wedded  wife,  £ving  him 
■nd  loved  by  him — the  other,  basely 
deluded  and  about  to  be  deserted  in 
jher  ruin*  One  hears  of  auch  things 
in  real  liib,  when  the  worthless,  the 
ignorant,  Uie  mean,  the  cowardly,  and 
jue  cruel,  become  oljecta  of  infatuated 
aflfection  to  the  pure  and  vurtuous,  and 
drsg  them  down  into  sin,  and  shame, 
and  remoraei  and  death.  It  has  ofWn 
appeared  to  us,  that  no  murders  are  so 
terrible  as  those  we  read  of  in  the 
^ewapapers.  The  following  one  is 
ONnpiete  in  its  horrors. 

ffrmnlh  Why  would  you  delay?  m  have  no 


ivaoishfipomToa,  theya       

Frank.  Why  'tii  granted :  eomea  waft  then. 


Up  to  yon  knot  of  tren:  amoupt  tfioae  ihadowa 
lllvaQish  fipom  jott,  they  ahairteach  me  how:, 
ime,  waft  then. 
Ncyt  mA  too  Sitf ' 
They  my,  dow  thing!  have  heat  poaeetiaas 
The  «nCle  shoWr  weta  to  fcrtiUty, 
Theehuriiih  ftonn  may  nriacfalerwifli  hiahoaDBtr ; 
The  baaar  beasts  take  itrength  even  fbom  the  wca^ 
But  the  kndlion't  whelp  is  feeble  long.     lEztmL 

SCENE  ll^^Anoihtr  Fldtf.  wtihmHmmp0fTTttu 
Euier  the  i>v 

Jkg»  Nowfbraneariy  mischief  and  a  aaddeB; 
The  mhid^  about  it  now.    One  touch  Aoaa  aa 
Soon  aala  Iha  body  forward. 

AnlcrFinkaiidSnaaa. 

FVwnlr.  YourraqiiaH 

la  out:  yet  will  you  leave  me? 

Sua.  What?aocfaaifiahly? 

Youll  make  me  stay  fi»  ever. 
Rather  than  part  with  such  a  aoand  ftoaa  900. 

Fronl:.  Why,  you  almost  anger  ma.— *PBqr  you 
begoneh 
You  have  no  compuiy,  and  tis  verf  aariy  s 
Some  hurt  may  betide  J     ' 

8m». 
To  leave  you  ia  the 


tag  were 
t  a  trouble 


Maw  hallo  part. 

,  Am.  And  win  aot  that,  awacMMart,  mk  a  hx^ 

If  alhtaks  it  Is  the  iMudcat  pleea  of  woKk 
Thai  aTarl  took  in  hand. 

ffVwnir.  Pie,  fie!  why  look, 

ni  tnaka  It  pUB  and  easy  to  you.   Faiewril. 

[KiMMtMhtr. 

aua.  Ah,  naa !  rm  not  half  perfect  in  it  yeL 
I  must  have  it  nad  o^er  aa  hundred  times, 
prny  you  take  some  pains.  1  confess  my  dulness. 

Ma*.  WhatatlmUiiar 


I  expect  your 
;  me  oaekf  — 


I II 

hurt  I  cane 


To  meet  me  oaek,  or  overtake  me  with  y«nu 
They  began  to  stir  when  I  came  after  yosa: 
I  kaowtbeyUnot  be  h»g. 
FroiOr.  So,  I  ahaU  have  aMaa  ImmAIa. 

{The  Dmt  rate  ^gmimi  »afc 
Thank  you  for  thaL    Then,  ra  caae  a&  at  oobb. 
'Tta  done  now:  what  I  na^cr  than^  od.— Yoa 
shall  not  ao  back- 
Sua.  Why?  shaUTso  along  with  tlMa?^SwcK 

rousiel 
Fnmk*  No,  to  a  better  place. 
But,  Any  plaee  I : 

ru  thoa  at  home,  where  thou  pleaacat  to  haMBM. 
Frank,  At  home?  Ill  kave  you  in  your  la« 

I  murt  kill  you.  * 

Su<.        Oh  flne  1  you'd  ftight  me  froan  3 

Frank.  You  see  I  hedaoporpoae :  I'm  ua 
•Tis  this  minute  deciee,  and  it  must  be, 
Look,  this  will  serve  your  tun.      IDrammakn^ 

Saa.  rUnotlnraftomit, 

If  you  be  eameat.  sir.    Yrt  you  may  taftno 
Wherefoie  you'll  kill  me. 

Frank.  BeoaaeayoBaraawheR. 

Saa.  Than^  one  deep  wound  already:  awhaae? 
Twas  ever  farther  fkom  B»  than  the  tboacht 
OfthiaUaekhour.    A  whore? 

Framk.  Yea,  I  will  prove  it. 

And  you  ahall  eonfesa  It.    You  are  asy  wlioeai. 
NovAfeofmine.    The  word  adaBHtaosauaad; 
I  waabafbra  wedded  to  another;  havahaiaalLi 

do  not  lay  the  sin  unto  your  charge. 


*Tla  all  mine  own.    Your  mairiage  waa  my 

I  espous'd  your  dowry,  and  1  aava  it  t 
IdMnotpur        '   *  "  * 


Fori 
IdMi 
The  devil 


sraae  grows  on  !  Part. 

lUiodbtalnlt!— 

GoBi^  agaia  and  agato,  fezewelL  [JOasM  Her.']  Yat 

wUt  return  J 
AU  qaastkiw.of  my  knirney,  my  stay,  employment, 
A»a  revlaltadaa,  fUty  1  have  raawmd  sk 
HMrtTs  nothinc  now  behind  but-oothing. 
Sua.  And  that  nothbii^s  more  hard  than  any 

thing, 
ThMa9<telvcryttifaiCl.    TMs  raqncat-. 


porpoae  to  have  added  murther  1 
ildid  not  prompt  me:  tlU  this  minule 
You  mi^t  have  safe  returned }  now  you  canoot. 
You  have  dog^d  your  own  death.         [SUkt  ktr. 

8u9.  And  I  daaerve  it. 

I'm  glad  my  fete  was  so  intelligent : 
'Twaa  some  good  spiiftli  motion.    Dia?  ol|.t«sa 

time! 
How  many  yean  might  1  have  slept  In  ain. 
Sin  of  my  most  hatred  too,  aduhny ! 
FraiiJr.  Nay,  aura  'twas  likely  that  the  most  was 

For  I  meant  never  to  latnm  to  you 
Alter  this  parting. 

Sua.  Why  then  I  thank yoB  mole; 

You  have  done  lovingly,  leaving  younelf , 
That  you  would  thus  bestow  me  on  another. 
Thou  art  my  huaband.  Death  t  Icmbmcelhaa 
WithaUthekivelhava.    Foiget  the  slain 
Of  my  unwitting  slat  and  then  I  eome 
A  crystal  vIzglnTo  thee.    My  souTs  purity 
Shall,  with  buld  wings,  asoend  the  doocaof 
For  Innooenee  la  ever  her  oompankn. 

Ffwair.  Notyrtmoctal?  I  would  not  Soger  you. 
Qrleaveyooamngueloblah.      i8$ak§  ker  agnfm. 

Su».  Noir  Heaven  reward  you  naTcr  tho  oooeisc 
mel 
i  did  w>t  thiak  that  datlh  hMl  ben  aoaooit 
Nor  lap  apt  ta  love  him.   loouldaa'oUlabeCla 
BadlMiflftktyyctki'forrtcpaiaiio  t    * 
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diMil9iimdEi9a99<m1h€0UBngHik3}pmuiikii. 


LctmllflroDntetliliie 

DolDtliitinanMlfMiii.^      „     , 

AH  Miy  >■  tdfttm  m,  Md  i  imiw  Mm       [OlMb 

The  murderer  then  wouBdt  himself 
with  the  knife^  and  (with  the  asnst- 
anoe  fd  the  dog)  binds  himself  to  a 
tree.  His  own  nither,  and  the  fiither 
of  the.mmdered  girl,  are  drawn  to  the 
spot  by  his  cries,  and  he  accuses  two 
unsacoessful  suitors  of  Susanna  (So- 
merton  and  Warbreck)  of  the  murder. 
Hie  grief  of  old  Carter  fbr  the  death 
of  hii  daughter  is  very  beautlAilly  des- 
eribed,**— 

I  have  BOC  wept  thcw  twenty  yean  bcfofe. 
And  that  I  giMM  was  eie  that  girl  was  bom  t 
Yet  BOW  melMaka,  If  I  but  knew  the  way. 
My  bmtteeoftill,  I  eooM  weep  nightand  day. 


We  now  lose  sight  of  the  murderer 
fbr  a  while,  and  old  mother  Sawyer  ia 
again  brought  forward.  We  could 
a&iost  have  wished  that  the  wicked- 
ness and  witchcraft  of  this  hag  had 
been  connected  with  the  crime  of 
Frank  Thorney,  and  not  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  inferior  characters  of  the 
drama,  and  to  the  underplot  As  it  is, 
there  are  two  distinct  objects  in  the 
plav,  which  do  not  reflect  power  on 
ea^  othor.  Had  the  hag  worked  on 
the  mind  of  the  murderer,  the  unity 
of  the  action  would  oerteinly  have 
been  more  impressive ;  but  the  drama 
was  founded  on  a  real  story,  and  the 
writera  of  it»  in  drawing  a  picture  of 
the  old  witch,  who  had  actually  been 
e^iecttted^  did  not  wish  to  paint  her 
blacker  than  she  was,  lest  in  her  enor- 
mity had  been  fiwgotlen  the  cruelty  of 
patting  her  to  death :-— and  certainly, 
aa  the  play  stands,  pity  is  mingled 
with  onr  horror,  when  the  old  crone  is 
at  laat  dragged  to  executioo.  She  is 
at  present  before  a  bench  of  Justices : 

8am,  A  witch?  who  is  it  not? 

Hold  not  that  unlvenal  name  in  seom  then. 
Wliat  AM  your  painted  tilings  in  piinoes  oouits. 
Upon  whoae  «yo-Hds  lust  sits,  blowing  flies 
To  bum  mena  aottls  in  sensual  hot  desires  ( 
Upon  whoao  naked  papa,  a  lediei's  tlMNight 
Acts  sin  te  fouler  sliapcs  than  can  be  wrought? 
Juti.  Butttaoaeworknotasyouda 
Sam.  No,  but  fiur  worse. 

Theaeby  eBcfaaatmcnts,  can  whole  kndshipe  cfaangt 
To  tnmka  of  rich  attire  t  turn  pkmriw  and  teams 
To  Flanden  Binras  and  eoaehcs  1  and  huge  tiains 
Of  scnritore,  to  a  French  butterfly. 
Have  you  not  dty-witehes,  who  can  turn 
Their  hnsbnnds'  wares,  whole  staodiag  shops  of 


A  man  out  Of  Mmseir,fWMn  his  soflpfflow. 
To  lean  hu  head  OB  rocks  and  fighting  waves. 
Is  not  that  sooU  a  witch?    The  man  of  law 
Whose  honey'd  hopes  the  credulous  dient  draw% 
(Ai  bees  by  tinkling  besona)  to  swarm  to  bim« 
From  Ids  own  hive,  to  woik  the  wax  in^Ids  i 
He  Is  no  witcht  not  he  1 

^r  Ar»  But  these  men-witdies 

Are  not  in  trading  with  heU's  merchandise. 
Uke  sudi  as  you  are,  that  for  a  ward«  a  iook» 
Denial  of  a  coal  of  fire,  kill  men. 
Children,  and  cattle. 

Sow.  Tell  them,  sir,  Uiat  do  so. 

Am  1  aoeuifd  te  auch  a  one  ? 

Sir  At.  Yes  \  'twill  be  sworn. 

dew.  Dare  any  swear  I  ever  tempted  maiden 
With  golden  books  flung  lit  her  duutity. 
To  come  and  lose  her  honour?  and  being  lost, 
Topayuotademierte't.   Some  slaves  have  dem 

Men-witches  cen,  without  the  fangs  of  law, 
Dnwing  once  one  drop  of  blood,  put  oountaM 

pieees 
Away  Tortrue  gold. 

Bit  At.  By  one  thing  she  speaks, 
1  know  now  shtfsa  witch,  and  dare  no  longar 
Hold  conference  with  the  fliry. 

Jasf .  Let%  then  away. 

Old  woman,  mend  thy  life,  get  home  and  pray. 
[Kvmn/  Sir  Arthur  aiMfJusU( 

Btm*  FiorhieoonAision 

My  dear  Tom-boy,  weloom» 
rtn  torn  hi  pieces  by  a  pack  of  curs 
■  ClaptaU  upon  me,  and  tor  want  ot  tbee. 
Comfort  me  :  thou  shalt  have  the  teat  anon. 
Hog'  Bow,  wow  t  ru  have  it  now. 
8ew.  lamdnedup 

With  cursing  and  with  madness;  and  have  yet 
No  bkMd  to  moislcn  Uisse  sweet  Ups  of  thine. 


To  mmpfiioua  tables,  gsidens  of  stoTn  sin. 
In  one  year  wa»ting,  what  soaioe  twenty  win  ? 
Are  not  thaaa  witcbm  ? 

JasC  Yes,  jm\  but  tlia  law 

CasU  not  ao  eye  on  these. 


Why  then  OB  me. 

Or  miy  lean  okl  beldam?     "^ 


Rtva 


Had  wont  to  viaifc  onagei  now  an  old  woman, 
lIVIkTour'd  gnnm  witli  years,  If  she  be  poor. 
Must  be  oalnl  bswd  or  witch.    Such,  so  abus'd. 
Are  iha  aoana  wiidbes  i  t'other  am  theflua, 
Spun  for  tbadanrU'a  own  wearing.     ^ 
aiirjlff.  Aadso  IS  thine. 


fJusUea 


Stand  on  thy  hind-legs  up.    Kiss  me,  my  I'ommy, 

And  rub  away  some  wrinkles  on  my  brow. 

By  making  my  old  libs  to  shrug  for  |oy 

or  thy  fine  tricks.    What  hast  thou  Oone?    LeCli 

tickle. 
Hast  thou  stzuok  the  hone  bone  as  I  Md  thee  ? 

Bog*  Vest 

And  nlpp*d  the  sucking  child. 

fia».  Ho,  ho,  my  dainty. 

My  Uttle  pearl !    No  lady  loves  hei  bound. 
Monkey,  or  parakeet,  asl  do  thee. 

Uog,  The  maid  has  bsHi  ebuoiif  bultw  pina 
hours; 
BntHsteUnotoomc. 

8ew.  Let  'em  cat  cheese  and  cboka. 

Hog.  1  had  nua  spoci 

Among  the  downs  i'  th'moirISi 

fiew.  1  could  i^ftnifff 

Out  of  my  skin  to  hear  thee.    But  my  curl.^te. 
That  Jade,  that  foul-tongued  whore.  Nan  RatciiA^ 
MrhofocaUtUesoanlick'dbymysow,    . 
Sbud^ttdafaaosthadlam'ditl  dUnotl charge 

Topinch  that  quean  to  the  heart? 
Dog.  bow,  wow,  wow :  look  here  else. 

Elder  Ann  RatcUfib  nuA 

The  unfortunate  Ann  Ratdilfe. 
comes  now  howling  across  the  stage, — 
a  inadwoman,-*-driyen  into  insanity 
hy  the  fear  of  Mother  Sawyer's  curses. 
Her  husband  follows  her;  and  the 
crowd  at  last  gathers  rounds  and  hur* 
ries  her  off  in  the  tumult  In  all  this 
horrid  uproar  Mother  Sawyer  grina 
and  glares,  and  seems  like  a  Teritable 
witch  indeed ;  and  the  race  of  the  rab- 
ble is  as  fierce  and  foolish,  as  erer 
tore  a  real  witch  to  pieces^ — or  hanged 
her  when  she  would  not  drown, — or 
drowned  her  when  she  would  not 
hang.  As  she  is  hurried  off^  her 
canine  fiuniliar  appears—*"  bow,  wow/' 
—as  if  marking  out  Cuddy  Baaks^. 


hI6  tt0wii|'NiF  pcraiboii  ^  viit  Howiter 
Sawyer  crtet  to  BUck  Tom— 
flte9.  Ifind  him  not.  fuf$  not  worth  thy  worryv 

RiA  at  a  fairer  fame  t  that  fbul-aottthM  knight^ 
Scurvy  Sir  Arthur,  fly  at  him«  my  Tommy, 
And  pluck  ouft  throat. 
D^.  Ho,  there's  a  dpg  already  Utiog-'Us  ooo- 

Ktenoe. 
Sam,  That^a  lure'Uood-bouad.    Come,  Itt% 
home  and  pby. 
Our  VbA  work  ended,  wcTU  mike  holiday. 

But  now  comes  the  ferrible  eatao* 
trophe  of  this  homely  tragedy.  The 
murderer,  not  yet  suspe^ed  of  the 
deedf  is  lying  in  bed,  in  the  house  of 
his  wretched  father-in-law,  while  £a- 
therine,  the  sister  of  his  murdered  wUe, 
is  affectionately  watching  by  his  side. 
The  situation  is  terrible,  ana  there  is, 
we  think,  great  suppressed  power  in 
the  following  dialogue. 

SCENE  II.— il  rwm  M  Cartel^  haute. 
Frank /yiv  M  «  Acrf  aCifffa^. 
KiUtr  KAthceine. 
Kath.  Brother,  brother !— So  sound  asleep !  that* # 


:£!• 


That  devil  f 
OnoeaaffiaagaUl 
What  villain  hut  M. 

WJKh  WarlNeli*aao«i« 

To  be  revei^'d  oo  my  poor  i 

frdnk.  6la»«at 

A  pair  of  nwicilMtiam  1  mmOk  M>*a«pfr«l||^ 

AiifA.  1  tSnktUa  tallunclnSts  you. 

fWral*.  Does  me  MfoMl*  !>■«■■. 

i  pmr  fort  enajyw>n<ie» 

yiUK  I  have  done  then. 

t  dMq> :  709  haw  <lMb  CMO  4q» 


)«{ii  tasted  my  foodl-Jane,  it  it  i^adr.  f 
-      •    What's  resdy  ?  whaft  itady> 


WroMk,  No,  not  I,  sister  t  Ho  thatfa 
here; 

As  I  am  (all  my  other  hutts  are  Wtfngs 
Of  a  poor  flea,)  but  he  that  here  ohok  bleeds. 
Is  mum'd  incurably. 

Kath,  My  good  ewect  brothcrt 

For  now  my  sister  most  grow  up  in  you, 
Tho'  her  loss  sti  tkoa  you  thro*,  and  that  I  feel 
The  blow  as  deep,  I  pray  Uiee  be  not  eruel 
To  kill  me  too,  by  seeing  you  eirt  away 
In  your  own  h<^Pless  sorrow.    Uuod  love,  rtt  up : 
And  if  yon  enn  give  phyrie  to  yourself, 
1  shall  be  welL 

Frank,  1*11  do  my  bert. 

KMh,  itbankyou. 

What  dn  you  look  about  you  fi>r  ? 

Frank,  Nothtef,  nothioiri 

Dot  1  was  Ihiaklic  rislcr-    . 

Kath.  Dear  heart,  what  f 

Frank,  Who  but  a  fool  would  thus  be  boumd  to 
abed. 
Having  this  tOum  to  walk  in  ? 

Kath,  Why  do  you  talk  sof 

*  Would  you  were  ftet  asleep. 

Frank,  No,  no  t  fm  not  idle : 

But  here<k  ny  meaning ;  being  robbed  as  I  am, 
Why  should  my  soul,  whieh  marrieif  was  to  hei% 
Ltve  in  (Uvoioe,  and  not  fiy  aRer  herf 
Why  shoukl  not  I  walk  hand  in  hand  witti  Death. 
Toflndmy  toveoutr 

Kaih.  That  wa«  well,  tatdccd. 

Your  time  being  eomet  when  death  isaent  to  call 

you. 
No  doubt  you  shall  meet  her. 

Fraal:.  Why  should  not  I 

OowtthouicaUiiigl 

Kaih,  Yes  brother,  so  you  might. 

Were  there  no  pUue  to  go  to  when  you're  gone, 
nut  only  Uiis.' 

Frank,  'Troth,  sister,  thou  ny'st  true ; 

For  when  a  man  has  been  an  hundred  yean 
Hard  traveJliiu  o'er  the  tott'ring  bridge  of  age, 
the  thousandth  part  ujion  Im  way. 


if  you  c 
,„tMCed 
Frank. 

katherine,  who   is   offering   Iiim 
something  to  eat>  searches  in  his  clothes 

for  a  knife. 

Enter  the  Dot,  ehmgginfaeUwereJ^Jm*  md 
tmrnm, 
Franks  8lil«r*0#*a, 

I'm  ill  upoa  a  sadden,  aad  oan  aat  nolMa^ 

Ksflb.  In  very  deed  you  ahalU   Itiavwaflfftad 
Makes  you  so  famL  Ha  •  here's  none  in  xovr  paehsc 
(Fiadi  fAc  Maodjr  Jni(/lr  fis'Ma  podbsC 
IwmgofMohakoife. 
FrcaJt.  Will  you ?  'tis  well.  gMfbiPriB. 

The  Deg  runt  off-^Trwk  Uet  dl«ten,-^t%€  Oj^bW  ef 
Susan  ewnet  io  the  beifteUet  ke  lw»si»ilr 
fither,  hut  the  eptrU  U  thert.'^ln  the  mrwapSflr 
enter  Winbifrede  a#a  page,  and  Hmeta  4t  mtjktl 
^the  bed.^tWBk.  emup^tk*  ktH^ifmiMtf^ 
rilnankhet, 

Franks  Whatarttbou? 

ITiN.  Atoetcreatmtb 

Frank.  tfoaailta^ 

Ah,my»hfrl>a|e!  ^    ■^-  _ 

trtn,  Fwjwrnkt^fptHntk 

Aahapt  tbatiifsiiei  yet  do  I  w«uri^*iitt 
True  to  you  as  your  own. 

Frunk,  'Would  nitoaaiid«fa» 

Were  feMowa  ia  o«f  house.— Koad  by  ^mfum: 
On  this  side  now  ?  How  dar'st  thou  cosna  to  bmc 

Onboth^ssdeaoCmyhad?^ 
mn.  When? 

Frank,  MJuilimat 

Turn  my  soul  wild  bya  ace  in  whii^ 
A  thousand  ghosts  1«B|)t  newly  ffor-  ^' 
Topiuok  me  into*  wmdi^g-shcat 


IFIji. 


ttoyoul 


At  your  bed's  feet;  andoftba  house 
(ailing  mytelf  ^our  hOrse-boy,  in  to 


hni.  vwit  my  sick 
Frank* 


my  bra 


Then  twaamy  tme 


Some  windmill  In  my  braiAs  for  want  of 
ma. '  Would  I 


But  you  have  pluek'd  a  thunder  on  ymir 

WhosenulseoaanotaesBesuddenly:whysl 

Dance  at  the  wadding  of  a  seoond  wUs^ 
W  hen  soaree  the  muiib  wideh  WW  baMi  aft  md 
Hadta'enafsrewcUofyou?  0,tiila««slllf 
And  they  who  thus  can  give  both  hauisa— f. 
In  th' end  shaU  want  thaic  bast  Umba. 


Sftf 


Yea. 


He's  not  the  t ^ 

All  life  is  but  a  wand'ring  to  find  hoone: 

W  hen  we  aregooe,  we're  there.    Happy  were  ma 

Could  here  hii  voyage  end ;  he  shouUf  not  then 

Answer,  how  weU  or  ill  he  etacr'd  hM  soul. 

By  iieav'a's  or  by  bcU's  compass  ;  how  ha  put  in 

(Codng  blea^d  goodness*  shore)  at  such  a  sin ; 

Nor  how  UAfs  dear  provision  itohBMxpeot:  •    • 

Nor  how.  tar  he  in's  nav>igaiioo  » enit 

Beyond  oommission.    Tnis  Were  a  fine'ieign, 

To  do  ill,  auRl  not  to  hear  of  it  again. 

Yet  then  were  maa  more  w/etchud  than  a  beast; 


Fbr,  sister,  our  dead  pay  ii  sure  the  best 
Kath,  *Ti«  so.  the  beat  < 


Heaven 
Tepty(aiidiOt 


Ii 


It  willKhit 


The  diamber  dooiCft]  ftet  ? 

mn, 

Frank, 
And  when  thon^  heard  me  . 
YHI,  to  save  those  eyes  of  thine 
Being  to  write  a  slory  of  us  two. 
Instead  of  talk,  dipped  my  sad  pen  I 
When  of  thee  1  took  leave,  I  want  abwd 
Onlv  for  pillage,  as  a  freebooter, 
Wliat  goM  so9er  I  got,  to  maka  ft  iMna. 
To  plwce  a  Ibthar,!  have  HcaMS  displaartt. 
Striving  to  cast  two  wedding-ilngatm  ana, 
Thro'  my  bad  wnrkmsaaMp  I  bow  have  nonik 
I  have  loather  and  thee. 

Win,  1  know  Ae's  dead: 

But  you  have  mo  stilL 

Frank,  Nay,  her  this  hand 

Murdered  1  and  sol  looaa  thMtoo^ 

fTfa.  uhmel 

Frank,  Be^utal.  for  thou mvovideMi 
Jury  and  judge:  sk  ifuiat  and  I^  trilalL 
[T»qrJ 
1 


Tkm  mudflr  li  wm  mit ;  tad  4ild 
Cwttr  biiags  the  body  of  jtoaa  la  « 
id  foToes  tho  mmdevn  to  look 
I  it  The  offio«»  of  jiMtioe  eaier^ 
and  ho  ifr  U&cft  to  prison. 

Meumhik,  Hotber  Sawyer  it  in 
jeo^ardyi  ind  Cftllf  On  bet  ftmilisr. 
Mor  ebifattcr  «eeikis  lo  acquire  a  linga 
of  snbtia^  J,  aa  bar  dea^  deipeM> 
and  iht  hour  of  her  deolb  it  al  hand. . 

ACT  V. 

Aiw.  8ttt«nMiirAb7flv*r9ilairer«DdM>ts4ai 
Baifc  in  bU  dame'*  defence  ?  I  am  oUl'd  witch, 
Y«C  tai  m  jTMir  bewitdfd  firdm  ddfog  harm* 
B«T«  I  fli^  up  matf  to  tiliy  bbck  hilt 
Tlutti  to  beicDm'd  /  not  fee  gte  in  three  days  ? 
m  ioit  iHthiMt  my  TonkaHft:  pi'vthae  oome, 
IMlvngv  lo  m>ii  iwOTtor  Air  ttan  iif4 1 
Tbou  wt  toy  Mven,  wk  mhog^  cofU-blacK.  wingi 
Wttwage  wmm  flyhig  to  mt.    Oh.  my  bett  love! 
I  am  M  Art,  0ven  fai  Cke  teidat  of  io«. 
Raiding  roy^btoyi  up,  till  my  shrunH  kneei  feci 
Tny ctinQ Imm  leatibl^ oik  thrai*   Cone thcB,  ny 

If  In  th»  air%<m  hoTei'ct,  fiill  upon  me 
m  ioim?  auk  ekmd  {  rind  at  t  oft  hfti^  MM 
Shifpna  and  lerpentt  to  tlie  damantiw 
Aro^'ar  thou  joow  loto  me.    Art  thou  i'  th'  lea  ? 
Matler  iipill  *e  monstarv  frMi  (he  deefi, 

S^UMiwUfirtoflten.   Sofluaroybukh 
but  his  twarth  check  to  me,  let  earth  cleave, 
Mnk  fhim  hell,  I  care  noli  could  1  ran 
ttte  a  awiil  Bowdecwmine  baooath  the  world. 
Up  would  1  How  it,  all  (o  fitid  out  thee. 
iWltayitihi'diAit.    Notyetdomel 
lanut  tHito  lUi  to  my  ahl  pray*. 

.  The  do^  enters  wkite,  and  br  that 
lign  the  witch  knows  that  her  mmiiiU 
ir  has  deserted  ha,  and  that  she  is 
doomed  to  death  and  to  heU.  The 
rahUe    roah  upon  her,  and   she  is 


QU  J^wf^JkamaiUis. 


M 


bemeoff  to  priegpi-^bvJr  not  bafiwa^tbo 
dog  gives  soQie  iBOod  advice  to  the  spee« 
tatara. 

•Ditf  .  I'll  thu»  much  tell  thee ;  thou  dcvct  art  ■• 
dUtant 
rsrain  aa  flv&  fpblt,  bai  that  th];  oaths. 
Curies,  fnd  bla>«i^emics,  pull  him  to  thine  dbow: 
Thou  never  IklTst  a  lie.  \mt  that  a  devil 


iheairiiwitt  thy  evil  purpi 
Arc  ever  haunted ;  but  when  they  come  to  act, 
Aa  thy  tongue  alaiiderinf ,  bearinK  fake  wltneat, 
Thy  ftaod  stabbun^  stealing,  ootcniafL  chastiiifc 
Hell  then  withm  tnee;  tbou  play'st,  ne  beU  upon 

thy  part; 
AmiOMgh  thou  MMi  yet  he  wiU  gahi  by  tho^ 

'  In.  the  last  scmie.  Mother  Sawyer 
passet  on  a  hurdle  to  exeeutton,  and 
also  Frank  Thomey.  The  first  is  fti« 
tiona  and  fiMiniOg«  yet  not  without  an 
upbraiding  indignation  at  the  ornelty 
Of  bar  persecutors  and  nmrdezers ;  the 
latter  is  remorseful  and  penitent^  and 
bids  an  affectii^  farewell  to  Winnie 
ftede,  hia  own  fatber>  and  the  father 
of  Susanna.  We  feel  ourtcivea  stand* 
ing  in  the  erowd  around  the  gallowa— r 
and  eirerj  thing  is  sad>  shocking^  and 
ignominious.  As  in  real  lift,  the  souls 
of  the  spectators  turn  away  from  their 
own  agoaiefr--«and  the  two  old  mei^ 
the  fkthers  of  the  murderer  and  the 
murdsred,  walk  together  from  the 
dreadful  scene— and  tell  ua  that  they 
must  again  mix  with  the  bitter  bus/ 
world  to  which  they  belong,  and  ausr 
tain,  in  its  few  remaining  oomforfa^ 
the  aorrow  which  they  can  never  over-  . 
come.  And  so  pssses  away  this  dark 
shadow  of  life ! 


SACONTAIa;   Ot,  THE  FATAL  SING. 


Will  mir  readers  turn  from  those 
fieree,  wild,  and  turbulent  passions, 
breathed  out  Arom  the  constantly  agi- 
tated bosom  of  European  life,  as  they 
hare  been  exhibited  to  them  in 
the  Enclish  and  German  drama,  and, 
gohig  back  with  us  "  into  a  long  re- 
eesB  of  vears,"  wander  fbr  a  while 
tasong  tne  still  and  sacred  groves  of 
India,  and  indulge  in  the  fantastic 
but  i^endid  visions  of  her  all^ric 
mythology.?  One  flight  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  we  find  ourseWes  almost 
on  another  earth,  living  in  the  spirit 
of  that  deep  religion^  and  surrounded 
with  its  symbols,  its  priests,  its  fanes, 
snd  its  fbrms  of  worship.  We  breathe, 
*s  it  were,  the  fresh,  bright,  and 
beaming  beauty  of  the  youthful  crea- 
tion-—in  the  drama  that  there  moves 
before  us,  the  chief  agents  are  either 
•et  apart  and  sanctified  from  the  world 
—or  they  are  half-human,  half-di. 


vine,  the  ofl^ring  of  mortab  beloved 
by  the  gods— ^r  the  gods  themselvea 
descending  from  their  noly  mountains 
upon  an  earth  scarcely  lesa  beautifViI 
ihan  their  own  celestid  abodes.  From 
the  strife  and  tumult  of  our  own  ener« 
getic  existence,  it  is  delightAil  to  sink 
away  into  those  old  green  and  noise- 
less sanctuaries,  to  look  on  the  Brah- 
mins as  they  pass  their  whole  lives  in 
silent  and  reverential  adoration, — ^Vir« 
dns  playing  with  the  antelopes  and 
bright-plumaged  birds  among  those 
gorgeous  wood»--and,  as  the  scene 
shifts,  to  find  ourselves  amid  the  oUl 
magnificence  of  oriental  cities,  or  waft* 
ed  on  the  chariot  of  some  deity  up  to 
the  palaces  of  the  sky. 

Dramatic  poetry.  Sir  William  Jones 
remarks,  must  have  been  immemori- 
ally  ancient  in  the  Indian  empire. 
The  Indians  have  a  wild  story,  that  the 
first  regnlar  play    waa  ooinpeaed  1^ 


at 


MaeintalM;  •r,'iUMdMuigi 


'CXn. 


Hcraniae  or  Fvnn,  wbo  oommiidBd 
an  army  of  iatyn,  or  moantaiiieen,  in 
the  ftmoos  expedition  of  Rama  againtt 
Luica — ^thathe  engraved  it  on  a  smoodi 
rode,  which,  beins  dinatisfied  with  his 
6ompo8ition«  he  hurled  into  the  sea, 
and  that  many  yean  after,  a  learned 
prince  ordered  expert  divers  to  take 
iraprenions  of  the  poem  in  wax,  by 
wmch  the  drama  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure restored — and  Sir  WilUam  Jones' 
Vvndit  assured  him  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  it.  The  Indian  drama 
however,  it  is  certain,  was  cairied  to 
very  high  perftotion  during  the  rd^ 
of  Vicramaditya,  who  flourished  m 
the  first  eentory  before  Christ— and 
who,  at  the  time  when  Britain  was  a 
country  of  savages,  gave  encourage- 
ment at  his  eourt  to  poets  snd  phuo- 
sephers.  Of  the  nine  men  of  ^nius, 
called  the  nine  gems,  whom  he  splm- 
didly  patronised,  Calidas,  the  author 
of  Saoontala,  or,  the  Fatal  Ring,  was 
the  brightest  Sfar  William  Jones  has 
venturra  to  call  him  the  ShaksDeare 
of  India-^'-not  perhaps  a  verv  phuoso* 
pfaical  opinion,  ibr  neither  the  human 
mind  nor  human  life  did  ever  so  exist 
in  India,  as  to  create  such  kind  of  &• 
unities  as  those  of  Shakspeare,  or  to 
Aimish  field  fiir  their  inspiration. 
Yet,  perhaps  our  readers,  on  perusing 
tiiefouowiQKproduetion  of  Calidas,  may 
think  that  he  possessed,  at  least,  the 
delicate  sensibilities — the  gentle  &nejf 
— «nd  the  simple  heart  of  our  own  di« 
vine  poet,  as  tney  are  shewn  to  us  in 
Cymbeline  and  tne  Tempest. 

Our  great  Orientalist  observes,  the 
piay  of  Saoontala  must  have  been  verv 
popular  when  it  was  first  represented, 
for  the  Indian  empire  was  then  in 
lUll  vigour,  and  the  national  vanity 
must  have  been  highly  flattered  by 
the  magnificent  introduction  of  those 
kings  and  heroes  in  which  the  Hindus 
gloried — the  scenery  must  have  been 
splendid  and  beautiful,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  court 
at  Avanti  was  equal  in  brilliancy,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Vicramaditya,  to  that 
of  any  monarch  of  any  country.  Dush- 
manta,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  was 
supposed  to  have  fiourished  in  the 
twenty-first  generation  after  the  flood 
— and  Puru,  bis  most  celebrated  an- 
cestor, was  fifth  in  descent  from  Bud- 
dha, or  Mercury,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  the  pious  king  whom 
Vishnu  preserved  in  an  ark  from  the 
universal  deluge.    With  respect  to  the 


maduMry  of  fliis 
neoesssry  to  say  of  it  in 

analysis,  is,  thatCaqma,  wboi 

to  be  a  personification  of  infinite  apae^ 
comprehending  Innumerable  ^rands» 
is  the  offlipring  of  Msridii,  < 
the  first  production  of  Bndin 
bis  consort,  Aditi,  Is  Active] 
and  his  children,  Indra,  orthe  Vinbls 
Firmament,  and  the  twelve  Adtityas 
or  Suns  presiding  over  so  many 
months.  The  representation  of  ana 
a  drama  must  indeed  have  been  eome- 
thing  fflorions  during  the  time  of  !»« 
dia's  glory;  and  we  see  no  reason  i^ 
Saoontala  might  not  yet  be  intradnoed 
onthestsgec^theEast.  Enoo^  yet 
remains  of  inspumtlon,  both  in  Che 
spirit  and  practice  of  her  old  haih,  to 
give  the  natives  a  deep  delight  in  sodi 
representations  of  the  sanctities  of  anti- 
quity— and  surely  Europeanaheve  not 
so  long  inhabited  that  land  vrithoot 
being,  many  of  them,  imbued  with 
the  character  of  its  mythology,  and 
capable,  amid  the  pursuits  of  avarioe 
and  cupidity,  of  sympathising  with  the 
manifold  and  high  aasodatioos  inddi* 
bly  connected  with  its  unum  of  fslso 
hood  and  truth.  If  got  up  with  auii- 
able  dresses,  manners,  and  see 
nothing  could  be  imagined  more  1 
tiful  and  magnificent. 

The  very  prokgue,  seeming  at  i 
so  difibrent  fnm  our  ; 
makes  us  feel  in  the  heart  of  an- 
cient India.  In  it  a  Brahmin  enters, 
and  pronounces  a  benediction, — im- 
ploring Isa,  the  god  of  Nature,  aa  ap- 
parent in  die  form  of  water,  fire,  toe 
two  lights,  ether,  esrth,  and  air,  to 
bless  and  sustain  the  audience ;  then 
the  manager  enters,  and  observing 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  long 
speech,  calls  on  the  principal  actress, 
it  her  decorationsare  completed,  to  come 
forward: — she  advances,  and  is  in- 
formed by  the  manager  that  the  piece  to 
be  performed  before  King  Vicrama- 
ditya,— the  patron  of  every  deli^^tfol 
art, — is  a  new  production  of  Calidas, 
'  Sacontala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring.'  She 
expresses  herself  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  drama,  and  is  reUriog, 
when  the  manager  says,  "  What  better 
can  you  do,  since  you  are  now  on  the 
stage,  than  .exhilarate  the  soids  and 
gratify  the  senses  of  our  auditory 
by  a  song  ?"  She  does  so, — and 
the  manager  exclaims,  "  A  charming 
strain !"  The  whole  company  spsrkles 
as  it  were  with  admiration  ;— and  the 
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musical  mode  to  whioh  the  wards  are 
adapted  has  filled  their  souls  with  np« 
tore."  The  manager  is  so  entranced 
in  l^e  music  and  song,  that  the  actress 
has  to  remind  him  that  he  has  an- 
nounced the  Fatal  Ring  for  represent- 
ation, and  he  replies,  '*  How  could  I 
finvet  it?  In  jdiat  moment  I  was 
lultod  to  distraetion  hj  the  melody 
at  thy  voice,  whidi  allured  my 
heart  as  the  King  Dushmanta  is  now 
dlured  by  the  swift  antelope."  At 
diat  moment  we  may  suppose  the 
stage  to  be  suddenly  exnibited  to  the 
aumence  in  all  its  gzandeur,-*the 
scene  a  finest,  and  Duahmanta  in  a 
car  pursuing  an  antdope,  with  a  bow 
and  quiver,  attended  by  his  charioteer. 
Dushmanta  says  to  his  attendant, — 

DutfL  **  The  fleet  animal  has  given  us  a 
loDff  cfaaae.  Oh !  theie  he  runs,  witli  his 
nedc   bent  gncefiiUy,  looking  back  from 

I  dme  to  time  at  the  car  which  follows  him. 
Now  through  fear  of  a  descending  shaft,  he 
eontracts  his  forehead  and  extends  his  flexi- 
ble himnches,  and  now  throu^  fatigue  he 

'      pauses  to  nibble  the  grass  in  his  nath,  with 

'  nis  mouth  half  open.  See  how  he  springs 
and  bounds  with  tong  steps,  Ujghdy  skim- 

i      ming  the  ground,  anid  rises  high  in  air ! 

I     and  now  so  rapid  is  his  flight,  that  he  is 

,     scarcely  discenuble.*' 

I  Just  as  the  king  is  fixing  an  arrow 
in  his  bow-string,  a  voice  behind  the 
scenes    exclaims,    that  the  antelope 

I  must  not  be  slain,  fi>r  that  he  has  an 
asylum  in  that  fhrest ;  and  two  Brah- 
mins advance,  who  have  been  collect- 
ing wood  fiir  a  solemn  sacrifice.  They 
invite  the  monarch  to  enter  a  neigh* 
bouring  grove,  where  resides  the  irre- 
proachable Sacontala,  the  sacred  depo- 
site  of  her  holy  Preceptor  Canna,  who  is 
then  gone  to  Sonatirt'ha,  in  hopes  of 
deprecating  some  cahuniQr  with  which 
her  destiny  is  threatened.  The  her- 
mits go  to  prepare  his  reception,  and 
Dushmsnta  having  laid  aside  his  real 
ornaments,  as  too  vain  fi>r  groves  de- 
voted to  religion,  is  about  to  follow, 
when  he  hears  in  the  flowery  thicket 
a  voice  exclaiming,  *'  Come  hither,  my 
bdoved  companion !  oh !  come  hither ! ' 
Then  enters  Sacontsla,  with  her  virgin 
attendants,  Anusnya  uid  PryamvaoEu 
Anu,  O  my  Saeontak,  it  is  m  fiiy  society 
that  Che  trees  of  my  father  Canna  seem  to 
me  delightfid  f  it  well  becomes  thee,  who 
are  soft  as  the  fresh  oUre  malliea,  to  fill 
with  water  the  canals  which  have  been  dug 
round  these  tender  shrubs.  - 

Sae,  It  is  not  only  in  obedience  to  my 
fktfaer  fliat  I  thus  employ  myself,  though 
that  were  a  snffideat  motive,  but  I  reaUy 
Vol.  VI. 
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of  a  siilsr  te  thssa  yoaagf 
plaais.*  iWaUriKgthm,y 

Pfu  My  btlqved  ftisads,  the  shiutas 
which  you  have  watered  flower  in  summer, 
which  is  now  begun :  let  us  give  water  to 
those  which  have  passed  their  flowering 
time;  fbr  our  virtue  will  be  the  greater 
fiiat  it  is  wholly  disinterested. 

Sac  Excellent  advice.    {Waierlng  other 

'  During  this  scene  of  simple,  and  in- 
nocent, and  beautifiil  enjoyment,  Dush- 
manta, as  may  well  be  supposed,  is 
gazing  all  the  while  on  Sacontala,  and 
drinking  deep  draughts  of  love.  His 
fhte  is  saded  by  the  following  uninten- 
tional but  irresistible  charm  :— 

Sac,  My  friend  Prijamvada  has  tied  this 
mantle  of  bark  so  closely  over  my  bosom, 
that  it  gives  me  paai.  Anusuya,  I  request 
you  to  untie  it  (Anutuya  untki  thenumtle*} 

PrL  ilaugMng.)  Well,  my  sweet  friend, 
ei^py  while  you  may  that  youthful  sereaihrt 
which  gives  your  bonm  so  beautiful  a  sweU* 

Love,  as  is  right  and  natural,  is  Uie 
theme  of  these  damsels'  talk ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  innocently  or 
beautifully  voluptuous. 

Aim,  See,  my  Sacontala !  how  yon  fresh 
malliea,  which  you  have  sumamed  Rana- 
dosini,  or  delight  of  the  grove,  has  chosen 
the  sweet  Amra  fbr  her  bridegroom* 
«»  Sac  iapproai^ing  and  looking  at  U  vUh 
pkantrc)  How  charming  is  the  scene  when 
the  nuptuds  even  of  plants  are  dius  public- 
ly celebrated  I  (<^  rtamU  admkif^  U,) 

PrL  (tmUtng,^  Do  you  know,  my  Anu- 
suya, why  SacGOtsla  gases  on  the  plants 
with  such  rapture  ? 

Amu  No,  indeed^.-!  was  tiying  to  guess 
—pray  tell  me. 

PrL  *  As  the  grove's  delist  is  united 
to  a  suitable  tree,  then  I,  too,  hope  for  a 
brideffroom  to  my  mind'— that  is  her  pri- 
vate mought  at  tms  moment 

Sac  Such  an  the  flights  of  your  ima- 


While  thus  watering  the  fiowers, 
Sacontala  is  annoyed  by  a  bee  that 
keeps  fluttering  round  her  head — and 
the  amorous  monarch  seizes  on  this 
excuse  fbr  coming  finrth  firom  his  con- 
cealment, and  is  received  by  the 
nymphs  with  the  joy  and  kindness  of 
innocence.  When  Sacontala  speaks 
to  him,  Dushmanta,  who  is  of  Othello's 
opinion,  that  a  low  and  gentle  voice  is 
an  excellent  thing  in  women,  replies, 
'*  holy  maid !  the  gentleness  of  thy 
speecn  does  me  sufllcient  honour, 
and  they  all  sit  down  together  on  a 
bank,  spread  with  the  leaves  of  the 
Septaperna,  when  Sacontala  whimers, 
with  much  shnplicity,  to  one  of  her 
flriends,  *'  at  the  sight  of  this  youth 
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with  a  ^Te  devoted  to  piety/'-^ 
INialiRiinte  Cdb  them  that  h^  is  a  stu- 
dbnt  of  th^  Veda;  ond,  in  the  discharge 
4f  relQd'ous  ai^a  inoral  duties.  haA 
^me  tfflt&er  tp  l)4^M  the  fanctity  of 
Tirtue.  In  >etuni,  hie.  leairqs»  from 
oniff  of  h<nr  a^t^ndaht^,  thai  SaoootaU, 
though  the  adopted  child  of  the  Bcah- . 
men  Canna,  ia  the  daughter  of  Mei|a- 
^  one  of  the  nymphs  of  the  k>wer 
J^eavenS^  hy  Causica,  the  sage  and  mo- 
i^ch.  Every  moment  Dushmanta 
and  Sacontala  are  becoming  mofe  dea- 
perately  enamoured  of  each  other- 
out,  at  last,  a  voice  from  behind  the 
scenes  cries  out,  that  a  wil4  elephant, 
a]anne4  at  the  appearsnoe  of  the  Stran- 
ger's CBi,  is  laying  waste  the  forest, 
^  threatening  destruction  to  its  in* 
i)Mtes.  This  gives  Sacontala  Uie  op- 
pottmity  of  a  very  beautiftd  and  iaS- 
dnating  fright-^and  she  hurries  a- 
way,  impeded  jpartly  by  the  entang- 
ling stalks  of  flowers,  and  partly  by 
her  own  languid  emotions,  wlule  Dush- 
manta remains  behind. 

DmA*  Biy  body  movei  oownd*  but  my 
TflS^M  heart  rant  back  to  her;  like  a  Hgbt 
flag  bom  in  a  atalf  against  die  wind,  and 
fluttering  in  an  oppottte  direction ! 

'Hus  first  spene  is  throughout,  and 
without  the  exception  of  one  single 
word  pr  thought,  exquisitely  natural 
aaA  beautiful — and  has  all  over  it, 
more  than  almost  any  thing  we  ever 
read,  the  air  of  an  adventnre.  Saoont^ 
and  Dushmanta  love  in  a  moment— 
and  in  a  moment  we  love  them — while 
a  sinsle  hint  dropped  by  one  of  the 
attenoant  virgins  awakens,  in  the 
midst  ot  80  much  happiness,  a  faint 
fear  of  some  evil  impending  over  the 
incomparable  daughter  of  the  oeles- 
tial  nymph.  Indeed  this  ae$  is  a  very 
beautiful  little  poem  in  itself. 

The  secpnd  ac|  opens  with  a  solilo- 
quy of  Madhavya,  the  bu£Poon  of  the 
monarch,  who  has  accompanied  him 
cp  this  hunting--and  wno,  by  the 
way,  is  a  very  amusing  and  not  unin- 
teresting personage.  Sir  William 
Jtones  expresses  some  little  disss  tisfac- 
tion  with  poor  Madhavya,  and  is  for 
curtailing  his  colloi^uieB  wiA  the 
monarch.  To  our  nunds  he  throwa 
a  dbeerful  air  over  the  forest,  like 
Touchstone  in  As  You  Like  It;i  or 
Wamoa  in  Ivanhoe— aud  his  absurd 
talk  witJi  Dushmanta,  perhapa  bro- 
Y^uts  theieyotismGtf  that  prince's  love 


^« 

have  not  room,  however,  Ar  moN  if 
honot  Maittiavya's  wisdom  tfisn  the 
opening  soliloquy  of  this  adt. 

<<  Strange iccreatiobAis!  Ahm^Min 
wearied  to  daadi,  my  nMral  Maid  hu  m 
WW  canlduakflf 
ml 


fii^anihlevia^niyedal  ^  Hcs^nnttia* 
tdope.  dicMgocaabov!**  Sn^iioaroS' 
ly  eopvenation.  i^ven  at  nocaiv  |n  cxcosie 
heat,  when  not  a  tree  in  the  /ptaat  hat  i 
nadow  under  it,  we  must  be  akipdog  uA 
prandn^  about.  Eke  the  beasts  Vnom  m 
ibUow.  Are  we  diinty  ?  we  have  nodung 
to  drink  but  tha  wateis  of  ooontsiB  ibn 
rsnlB,  wMdi  tasto  of  bomt  aMaaa  and  om* 
kab  laamst  Asa  we.bnngqrt  wt  ant 
gFeedily  devour  lean  vmiwtt*  and  that  con. 
mooly  roasted  to  a  itiqk.  UavalanNBiciii^ 
rgpoaeat  night?  my  cbMoba  isdistuibed 
with  the  din  of  horses  ai)d  elephants,  or  by 
the  sqns  of  slave  girls  blubbering  out*  **  moB 
veniwn.  more  venison  I**  Then  taana  t 
cry  that  pierces  my  ear— ^<  away  to  die  fo- 
rest !  away" — nor  are  theae  my  enly  giicf • 
aiioes ;  (rem  pain  is  now  added  to  the  flmiit 
of  m  first  wounds ;  for  while  we  were  k- 
psnit(Bd  fh>m  pur  king,  who  was  cbaao;  i 
fooUsh  deer,  he  entered,  I  6pd^  yon  looelj 
place,  and  Uicre,  to  my  infinite  ^ief,  nv  « 
certain  gurl  called  Sacontala,  the  daoghto 
of  a  hermit  Prom  that  moment  opt  a  vord 
of  returning  to  the  City.  Theae  distrcaong 
thoughts  have  kept  my  eyes  open  die  wbok 
night  alas  I  when  skaO  we  return  I  las* 
not  setTeyes  enmy  bdeved  fkiend  Dushaaa- 
ta,  sines  he  aetUa  heart  on  takingasothi 
wilh.  VSkufpii^Midetmdkohi^.) 

Dotdunanta  eannoi,  it  is  piain,  lene 
the  fbrest  in  whidi  ao  bewxmid  an  an- 
telope dweUs^-f-oad  ho  ia  yurawn  into 
some  distress  by  a  message  frooi  ins 
oueen-mother  in  tike  dty,  to  retnm 
tnitfacr  to  attend  an  anntttl  soknmity 
kept  on  his  own  aooeunt.  He  h« 
been  wsiifeed  upon  by  a  depotstion  d 
tvro  BiahmiM,  inftttting  him  dHt 
the  fatat  is  hsnnted  by  £Bon%  ts^ 
earnestly  entreating  him  so  rcmsiaftr 
their  protection  till  Ike  Totom  of  tbdr 
maater  GamM.  The  king  delibenta 
with  himself  whidi  course  to  pnnae; 
and  at  last  resolTes  to  despatch  tfait 
egregious  firshmin  Madhavifa  to  dw 
city,  in  room  of  himself  ana  to  gavd 
the  holy  men  ftom  te  demoas.  The 
hnfton  ia  not  ao  bimd  is  not  to  sttti- 
bate  tiiis  deoisifla  rather  to  Ss«a- 
tala  than  to  the  demons;  and  the  act, 
whidi  is  a  short  ono— and  t^  fivdy, 
ends  with  Dushmanta  and  the  boffiwn 
endeavouring  to  outwit  each  odier 
with  respect  t/o  the  secret  of  the  ns- 


ttiMb  s  wWy  in  wnloa  cmIHIi  it  wmn 
be  nnretaoosble  to  IfajM  Mi  mi^eMy 
fiff  oomineoffflecond-oest. 

In  the  tnird  act,  which  o|)e])8  in  the 
hermitage  in  the  holy  grove,  we  find 
Dushmanta  irrecoTerabiy  lost  in  ]o?»<^ 
and  poor  Sacontab»  voo  m,  or  aaiv 
she  i8»  i^noraiit  of  the  nattnre  of  her 
nnUadyy  enuidaMd  tos  Bfaido#^  and 
Jvttt  abon»  10  M»  awtff  fVom  the 
earth.  At  hat  sne  expreiseft  het  f^ 
tetinh  and  homing  paadon  io  hei^  at- 
tendants, and  they,  dedrotis  of  giving 
to  her  the  only  relief  that  nature  al- 
lows to  her  safierings,  the  loye  of 
J>iishDiMit«— fionoeive  a  verv  happy 
aehemo  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  tiuit 
okflAri  pkysieiali. 

Pft  I  itkn  a  ihou^t  Antuuya,  lei  ni 
viite  a  love-ktter  which  I  will  conoeal  hi  a 
flower,  snd  nndet  the  pretext  of  makiiig  a 
jjpcctMojIbing,  deliver  it  iny»lf  bto  tha 

Amu  An  exceDent  to&tHviiice,  it  {ileiMs 
me  highly.  But  what  ssys  our  bebmsd  Sa- 
oDDtaia. 

Sac.  I  Dsuit  consider,  my  ftiend,  the  ^os- 
f&At  eofueonences  of  Aieh  a  itep. 

Pti.  Think  abo  of  a  vose  or  two  whttfa 
mty  tnlt  your  passion,  and  he  oonsittcrit 
widi  the  eUatactt  of  a  Id^dy  (^1  boTn  hi 
an  exalted  ikmUy. 

Sac  I  will  tmnk  of  them  in  due  thne, 
but  my  heart  flutteit  with  flie  apprdieni&oh 
of  being  njected. 

Dushmanta  rushes  forward— and 
their  mutual  passion  is  avowed.  The 
attendant  vaid^is  very  humanely 
leave  the  lovers  togetner  on  tins 
important  crisiB— *«na  we  quote  the 
whole  of  the  scene  which  sueoeeds, 
as  one  that  seems  to  us  to  exhibit 
very  skilfully  that  union  of  tenderness^ 
siUiness,  and  passion^  which  consti- 
tutes love  among  young  people  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  even  Amc»— 
though  we  should  suspect^  scarcely  in 
America. 

Sae.  How  omM  my  esmpaBisos  both 
leave  me? 

Dwh.  Sweet  maid,  give  youredf  no  ooo- 
ttau  Am  not  I,  who  humbly  solicit  your 
fikvoor,  present  in  the  room  of  them  ?  (ilm^.) 
I  must  declare  my  passion.— (^&w^)  Why 
should  not  I,  lilce  them,  wave  this  fim  of 
krtos  leaves,  to  raise  oool  breezes  and  disd- 
pate  your  uneariness  ?  Why  should  not  I, 
ttke  ttem,  \kj  wMy  in  my  Up  those  feet, 
red  as  water4iliei,  and  pras  them^  O  my 
chaniicr»  to  leHefe  yoor  pain  ? 

Sac  I  should  oflnnd  against  myself,  by 
icoeifing  homage  from  a  person  entitled  to 
my  respect    {She  ritei  and  watka  tfowlyt 

OuifL  The  noon  ny  love»  is  not  yet 


aivweak. 


liftA 

jMm  bessm,  ywi  ean  m  suiMJir  Hii 

heat  wkh  BO  languid  a  ftitoi 

iUe  fmdyinmt  hit  lodb) 

Ike,  Lefve  mOi  bh,  kayotoo^l  am  nit 

iBdeefl  my  awn  lusU'Sss,  Or-*-diS  two  dam- 

Ms  Weiw  Only  appoaifed  to  stMbd  ttfe 

What  flan  I  do  at-pnamtf 

Du$h.  {Atide.)  Pearof  dispkltftagte 


Sue.  iOeeMasNiv  Mm.)  Tha  Idfeg  eflk 
Mi  gbe  oflteioe.  H  k  taf  iuAutfpf  iim 
onlythatlaeiMM. 

Ihuh,  WliyAoiildyonaeeaMsoliveur- 
ableadesiiByf 

S^4  How  nOiiek  dto  I  help  Maaniflg  ft, 
snice  If  nas  peiunusB  my  nearc  to  bo  aiw 

Ana     1  %tm  ^.iit   111  I   A<Mfill*S^A       -   ....  ..t^  «^     -.  .  r 

msea  uy  amisnie  ^[oucms,  wmow  aamt^ 
kfl  me  at  my  o#B  dii^^oiril  P 

Duih.  (4tid^  One  would  fani^^  thit 
the  flhaMD^  tot,  fafiMsd  of  belbg  Uko  us» 
tormented  with  lov^  kept  lom  kUbsdf 
wiihin  their  hear^,  to  tiihnent  him  with 
delay,    i^aeoniald  gokkg  diA) 

Duth.BowX  mort  f theii  fidl  of  atiaiif^ 
iogfelidtyp  {Fottthth^ktrtt^tatOiiiif 
fhe  tMri  if  her  mmOL) 

Ar.  iTuntiHg^  hack*)  flea  of  PUfti,  M- 
serve  thy  reaton ;  Oh !  pitottte  it~.ThO 
iMradis  aio  biliy  on  A  HMe  of  thergtovOi 

Duth.  MyehameriyodrfearofSieaili 
vofai.  Ganna  hhnself^  who  is  deeply  vetfaed 
m  the  sdenee  of  law,  wiU  bene OMtadS  to 
our  union.  Many  dau^iters  df  the  nMdcet 
Men  ha?e  been  maniea  by  vi^  ttitaMKHy 
tOtA  6*aBd.harva<  as  it  is  pra^sSd  by  Id* 
dra'e  band,  and  even  their  ftthcrs  hS^  afj^ 
pro^wd  tfMm.  {Loekhig  toimtL)  What  tofr 
yon?  Are  you  sUn  MeidblB?  Mail  I 
'Smst  neii  depart  \60l1y  ^aai  het  9jt9 
foeet  them  loAh^  taeHr.) 

Sae.  {Mihihtg aUe m  fgm Ulafi  Miihem 
tmmimg  back  her  flee,)  Thctagb  I  have  re- 
fiised  compliance,  and  hive  odly  tfloWed 
you  to  eonverse  wMi  toe  fcramcteaeBt,  yet, 
oh.  Son  of  Puni,  let  not  SaoDiitab  be  #htfBy 


Bndiatttinggifl,dKMikl  you  be  M- 
moved  to  the  ends  of  the  worlds  yon  Wfll 
be  fixed  m  this  heart,  as  the  shade  of  a  lofty 
tiee  lemaina  with  it  even  when  the  day  is 

Sac,  {QeHiHg  oirf,  osldr.)  Slnee  t  havp 
heard  Us  prMestations,  my  feet  more,  hK 
deed,  but  without  advandtw.  I  WiU  oMO- 
eeal  myself  behiod  dmto  flowing  Caiti- 
vaoos,  and  thence  I  shaU  sefe  the  remltOf 
his  passion.  (5Ae  MMi  hitaefhaaiid  the 
thruh.) 

Diuh.  iAtide,)  Can  yoU  katve  me*  be- 
loved Saeenuda;  mewhoamallalVMoo? 
Could  you  not  have  tarried  i  stoislc  mo- 
ment? Ml  is  yottr  beaudfiil  ftame^  and 
bdieates  a  behevoiefit  tool,  yet  your  beast 
is  obdurate,  as  the  tender  Sirisha  hangr  ehi 
ahaidstaHt. 

See.  iAtide,yl  nOtf  hsfi  ttgw  Itot  the 
power  oi  ofpsfftuig. 


\ 


Smvidaa;  or.  Me  FdM  Jtt^v 
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IHtfIL  UM:)  WlMtiem  Ido  la  Ok  M. 
tartat,  tbiM  my  dailiitt  hM  kft  it?  (Jfiw- 
<«r,  Mit  knik^mg  romd,)  Ah !  nw  depiitiue 
ismippily  delayed.  Hen  lies  her  biacekt 
of  ilowen,  exquisitely  pczfiimed  by  the 
xoot  of  Usica,  which  had  been  sprad  on 
her  boiom ;  it  has  fallen  from  hcc  delicate 
WBst»  and  ii  become  a  new  chain  for  my 
heart.     {Taking  «p  the  hraaki  wUh  r«. 

V|f1MC0.) 

Sac  Utide,  loMmg  §t  her  hand,)  Ah, 
jne !  indi  was  my  ]anfpior»  that  the  fila- 
ments of  lotos  stalttt  which  bomid  my  aim, 
dxoppej  on  the  ground  unpcneiTedby  mCi 

£uth.  (AtUU^  pladHg  U  imhis  iatom.J 
Oh!  how  delig^tftU  to  the  touch!  Fram 
.diis  ornament  of  your  knrdy  ann,  0 1  my 
darling,  though  it  be  inanimate  and  a 
le«,  your  mihappv  lover  has  regained 
fidence    a  bliss  which  yon  refused  to 

Sae.  (Adde.)  I  can  itay  here  no  kogn. 
By  this  pretext  I  may  return. 

iGoimg  sfew/tf  Umardi  ktm,") 

Duth,  [  WUh  rapturt,)  Ak !  the  empreai 
of  my  soul  again  blesses  these  eyes.  After 
all  my  misery,  I  was  destined  to  be  favoof- 
ed  by  indulgent  heaven.  The  bud,  Cha- 
tao,  whose  thnwt  was  parched  with  thirst, 
•npnUotted  fiur  a  drop  of  water,  and  sud- 
denly a  coral  stream  poured  into  his  bill 
from  the  bounty  of  a  fresh  cloud. 

Sac,  Migh^  long,  when  1  hadgpnehatf- 
way  to  the  cottage,  I  perceived  that  n^ 
bracelet  of  thin  staUu  had  ^Uen  from  my 
wrist ;  and  I  return  because  my  heart  is  al- 
most convinced  that  you  must  haveseenand 
taken  itt  Restore  it,  1  humbly  entreat,  lest 
you  enose  both  jourself  and  me  to  tfaecen- 
eure  of  the  hermits. 

Duth,  Yes;  on  one  condition  I  will  ra- 
tumiti 

Sae,  On  what  condition  ?  Speal^- 

DmiA.  That  1  may  repUoe  u  on  the  wrist 
to.  which  it  belongB. 

Sac.  {Ande.)  X  have  no  alternative  (4p- 
froachmgMm,) 

Duth,  But,  in  order  to  replace  it,  we  must 
hoth  be  seated  on  that  amooth  rock.  {Both 
tU  dawn,) 

DvM.  (Taking  her  hand, ^  0  exquisite 
softness!  This  hand  has  rcgaued  its  native 
strength  and  beauty,  like  a  young  shoot, 
Cibnalati ;  or  it  resemUes  rather  the  god  of 
love  himself,  when,  having  been  consumed 
by  the  fire  of  Hara's  wrath,  he  was  restored 
to  life  by  a  shower  of  nectar,  sprinkled  by 
the  immortals. 

•Sac.  {Fretting  hit  hand,)  Let  the  son  of 
my  lord  make  haste  to  tie  on  the  bmcelet. 

Duth,  iAtide,  wUh  rapture.)  Now  I  am 
truly  blessed — that  phrase,  the  son  of  my 
lord,  is  applied  only  to  a  husband.  iAhud,) 
My  charmer,  the  clasp  of  this  bracelet  is  not 
cauly  loosened :  It  must  be  made  to  fit  you 


[*i. 


and,  having  deapidfd  on  yrar  i 
wri^t,  has  joined  both  ItshomsroaDditiB 
the  shape  of  a  bracelet 

Sac.  I  really  see  nothing  like  a  nxm; 
tile  breeze,  I  simpose,  has  Aaken  soocdoit 
from  the  lotos  flower,  bcntod  my  csiSi  nd 
inat  baa  obecnred  my  su^it. 

Duth,  (SmUing,)  Uyaa  pendt  ne,I 
will  Mow  oia  ftigmt  dust  ftoni  your  cjis^ 

Sac,  UwouldbeakindBesa;  bntlaa- 
not  trust  yoo. 

Duth,  Oh !  fear  not,  fear  not.  A  new 
servant  neva  transgresses  the  cnmrnand  d 
his  mistress. 

Sac*  But  a  servant,  over  aaBdoooii  cb* 
serves  no  confidence. 

Duth,  {Atide.)  I  will  not  dip  this  dma- 
ingoceaakm.  iAUen^p^  tarake  her  hed, 
Saeonialnfilmil^  refdt  Mm^bmieiUtaL) 

O I  damsd«  with  an  aatekipe's  cyei,  be 
not  apprehensive  of  my  indiscRtiaik  (Sikbs. 
taia  kekt  up  for  a  moment^  and  lAn  bak* 
fuUy  drepjt  her  head.)  That  lip,  the  vtsm 
of  which  is  imaffined,  not  proved,  seeniiM) 
pronounce,  with  a  deliglitful  tremom,  in 
permission  for  me  to  allay  my  Aint 


Sac,  (Smiling,)  As  you  please. 
Duth.  {QniMng  her' hand,)  Look,  my 
darling,  this  is  the  new  moon  which  Idft  the 


.Site.  The  son  of  my  < 
to  break  his  pomise. 

Du^  Bdoved,  I  was  deceived  hj  tk 
proximi^  of  the  lotos  to  diat  eye  wiodi 
equals  it  m  brightness.  {He  blam  genOf  m 
her  eye.)  Sac  Well,  now  1  see  a  jfoatt  v|v 
keeps  hu  word,  as  it  becomes  his  iD^enil 
chsncter.  Yet  I  am  really  ashamed  tfatf 
'no  interest  of  mine  entitles  me  to  the  bod 
service  of  my  lord's  son. 

Duth,  What  reward  can  I  desfac,  ocqit 
that  which  I  consider  as  the  greati^  tk 
fngrsnce  of  your  ddickms  lip  f 

Sac  Will  that  oonMityoa? 

Duth,  The  bee  is  CBntanled  widi  fk 
mere  odour  of  the  water-Jily. 

Sac,  Ifhewctenott  he  would  gat  no  I^ 
medy. 

Du^  Yes,  this,  and  this-.  {MMagkr 
eagerly.) 

{Behind  the  tcenet.)  Hark !  the  Chsocs- 
vica  is  calling  her  mate  on  the  bank  ofte 
Malm) ;  the  night  is  begnming  to  tf^ 
her  shades. 

Sac,  {LitieniMg,  alarmed.)  0,sonoffl7 
loid,  the  matron  Gautami  s|mMadies  to  es- 
quire after  my  health.     Hide  yoawi  1 
entreat,  behind  yen  trees. 
Duih,  I  yield  to  necessity.    iHer^rtt.) 

The  loyes  of  DushmanU  and  Ssc^ 
tala  are  too  deep  and  violent  to  be  de- 
nied indulgence — so,  ^yen  during  ^ 
absence  of  her  holy  protector  Canfl<» 
hia  adopted  child  is  married,  acc<a^ 
ing  to  the  rites  of  Gandharvas,  to  ^ 
monarch,  and  in  his  bosom  is  w^^jj 
to  health,  and  lift,  and  joy.  In  «« 
fourth  act,  we  find  that  SscontaMi 
who  is  already  pregnant.  Is  luring  ^ 
her    widowed   bower,    thinbng  ^ 


Mv.:] 


StusMakkl  0t,  iht  F^M  JUng. 


Ilttihinnti»  uAo  hMTetiAaed  to  hk 
capital,  to  mtkt  anrangemeiitB^  we 
ahall  Bamme,  for  the  reception  of 
his  adorable  bride.  UnfbrtunatelT, 
at  this  moment,  the  choleric  Brah- 
min, Durrasas,  comes  to  the  her- 
mit^,  and,  not  haying  been  heard  by 
Sacontala,  ia  enraged  at  her  seeming 
inhospitali^,  and  thus  pours  out  hit 
imprecations :  "  He,  on  whom  thou 
art  meditating,  on  whom  alone  thy 
heart  is  now  fixed,  while  thou  neglect- 
est  «  pure  gem  of  detotion  who  de- 
mands hospitality,  shall  forget  thee 
when  thoa  seest  mm  next-^-as  a  man 
restored  to  sobriety  forgets  the  words 
which  he  uttered  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation." The  terrified  girls  orerhear 
this  fearful  curse  of  the  enraged  sagei, 
and  one  of  them  goes  forth  to  paafy 
him — but  all  she  can  obtain  from  him 
are  these  words :  "  The  spell  which 
I  have  raised  cannot  be  recalled,  but  it 
shall  be  wholly  removed  when  her 
lord  shall  see  this  ring."  They  have 
not  courage  to  tell  Sacontala  of  the 
curse  of  Durvdaas ;  but,  meanwhile, 
Cannahina  returned,  and  certain  sacri- 
fices of  the  Brahmins  having  appnred 
auspidouB,  it  is  determined  to  send 
Sacontala  to  the  city,  unto  the  palaee 
of  her  lord,  who  would  seem  already 
to  have  forgotten  her.  Soon  as  this 
resolution  is  made,  the  wood-nymphs, 
at  otjier  times  invisible,  appear  at  the 
order  of  the  venerable  sa^e,  "  bring 
fresh  flowers  for  Sacont^  from  the 
most  beautiful  trees ;"  and  while  some 
of  them  weave  a  lower  mantle,  bright 
as  the  moon,  presage .  of  her  felidty — 
others  press  the  juice  of  Laaka  to 
stain  her  feet  exquisitely  red,  and  the 
rest  eagerly  shower  over  her  all  other 
gayest  ornaments.  The  old  Brahmin, 
Canna,  then  exclaims : 

"  Hear,  all  ye  trees  of  this  hallowed  fbr- 
est,  ye  trees,  in  which  the  syhran  goddesses 
have  Aeir  abode— hear  and  prochdm  that 
Sacontala  is  going  to  the  palaee  of  her  wed- 
ded  lord ;  she  who  drank  not  thouoh  thirs- 
ty, before  yon  were  watered ;  she  who  crop, 
ped  not,  through  affection  for  you,  one  of 

C  fresh  leaves,  though  she  would  have 
pleased  with  snch  an  ornament  for  her 
locks ;  she,  whose  chief  dd^ht  wss  in  ihe 
season  when  your  biaaches  are  mangled 
widi  flowcifr^C^orKf  of  imfUOk  Wood- 
nymph*, 
**  May  her  way  be  attended  with  pros- 

ar  1  may  ptopitioiis  bzeezes  nninkie  for 
eligfat  the  odorifienKis  dust  of  rich  bk)B- 
Mint  I  may  pools  of  dear  water,  green  with 
the  kaves  of  the  lotos,  refresh  ber  as  she 
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valhsl  aadmaf  dndytaiMhesbehiidt. 

fence  from  the  scorching  sunbounsu'* 

The  parting  of  Smntak  from  her 
fiienda  and  that  delightful  retirement 
is  every  where  full  of  nature— and  al« 
most  reminds  us  of  Mflton's  descrip- 
tion of  £ve  bidding  farevrell  to  the 
flowers  in  paradise.  We  therefore 
quote  it  entire. 

.  Sae.iJaidetoPfiifamvadL)Ihl3^teiin 
I  am,  O  Priyamvadi,  with  the  thought  of 
seemg  aoahi  the  son  of  my  lord,  yet,  on 
kavmg  ^  grove,  my  eady  asylum,  I  am 
scarce  able  to  walk. 

Prl  You  kmient  not  akme—. Mark  the 
affliction  of  the  fonst  itself  when  the  time  of 
your  departure  approaches  l^The  ftmala 
antdope  browses  no  moce  on  the  cftPflrttd 
Cusa-grsesi  and  the  peahen  oeases to  dance 
on  the  lawn :  the  very  plants  of  the  grove^ 
whose  pale  leaves  &Il  on  the  ground,  lose 
their  strength  and  their  beauty. 
.  Soe,  Venerable  father,  suffer  me  to  ad- 
dress this  Madhavi  creeper,  whose  red  hlos- 
soms  inflame  the  grove. 

Cam  My  child,  I  know  thy  affection  fbr 
it 

Sao,  iBmbraoing  thefhrU.)  Omostim- 
diant  and  twining  plant,  receive  my  em- 
braces,  and  return  them  with  thy  flexible 
aims ;  from  this  day,  though  removed  to  a 
&tal  distance,  I  afaall  for  ever  be  thine.  O 
beloved  £aher,  consider  this  creeper  as  my- 
self 

Can.  My  darling,  thy  amiable  qualities 
have  gamed  thee  a  husband  equal  to  thyself: 
such  an  event  has  been  long,  for  thy  sake, 
the  chief  object  of  my  heart ;  and  now,  since 
my  solidtude  for  thy  marriage  is  at  an  end, 
I  will  many  thy  favourite  plant  to  the  bride- 
groom, Anua,  who  sheds  fragrance  near  her. 
Proceed,  my  child,  on  thy  journey. 

Sac.  iApproadiktg  ike  two  damseU,)  Sweet 
mends,  let  this  Madhavi  creeper  be  a  pted- 
ous  deposit  in  your  hands. 

Anu.  i  PH.  AUs  J  in  whose  care  shall 
webeleft?  {They  hoVi  weep. 

Can.  Tears  are  vain,  Anusayi ;  our  &. 
oontahi  ou^t  rather  to  be  supported  by  your 
firmness,  than  weakened  by  your  weetnng. 
iAttaSooHce* 

Sac*  Father  I  when  yon  female  antelope, 
who  now  moves  slowly  from  the  we^t  of 
the  young  ones  with  which  she  is  pregnant* 
shall  be  delivered  of  them,  send  me,  I  beg, 
a  kind  message,  with  tidii^  of  her  nfety— 
do  not  forget. 

Can.  My  bebved,  I  will  not  £nrget  it. 

Sae.  {Advancing,  then  ttcppinf.)  Ah! 
what  is  it  that  dings  to  the  skirts  of  my  robe 
and  detains  me  ? 

Can.  It  is  thy  sdopted  child,  the  little 
fawn,  whose  mouth,  when  the  sharp  points 
of  Cusa-grass  had  wounded  it,  has  been  so 
often  smeared  by  thy  hand,  with  the  heal- 
hiff  oil  of  Ingna6;  who  has  been  so  often 
fed  by  thee  with  a  handful  of  Sy&mika 
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pite,  nd  iMv  iri&  Ml  IfliM  dM  fdbcitopi 

of  faiiprMeetTCM- 

Am.  Why  dMt  thou  wwp*  tender  fiMVn, 
tn  me,  who  mint  ksrt  our  fx>ouiu>a  dvctt* 
iag-^lace  ?— As  thou  wast  r«|tt*d  by  m^ 
whin  thou  hadrt  lost  thy  mother,  who  died 
fpon  after  thy  birth,  m  will  thy  ib«ter-&- 
iber  attend  thee,  when  we  are  separated,  with 
Anxious  care.  Return,  poor  thing,  return^ 
we  must  part.  iShe  htnU  into  iean. 

'  Cm.  ^teMt,  my  child,  ill  suit  die  oc- 
casioAi  weihaliftilmMki^t  tteArmt 
We  fli«  direct  UNUi  belbtt  tbtev  ttd  mtam 
it  When  the  Mg  t^  Itirki  bede»ih  Ifai 
beautiful  eye-lashes,  let  thy  ftsolntion  eh«et 
Itt  first  effratt  to  dlsenMe  iirtlf.  In  thy 
liMMce  dvev  this  earth,  where  the  pMfas  art 
bw#figh,  now  low,  and  Che  one  ptftli  lel^ 
ioto  dkdniMihwl,  the  tiioet  of  thy  ftM 
flMlftt  A«de  btf  iiflc<|iiiU  buitittM  wm  pM 
dM6  xij^t  oflWiffd.  > 

j^tfm.  It  li  a  saered  rok,  hifly  sage,  tfaM 
a  benevolent  inan  should  aeeompant  a  tra- 
Tdlfer  till  he  meet  with  abundance  of  water, 
«Md  thai  nde  jron  bate  eatefblly  observed ; 
we  are  now  near  the  brink  of  a  Urge  pocfl-;- 
I^Venethe^efoit  your  commands,  and  re- 

toni. 

'  ^M.  Let  US  rest  a  white  WBder  die  shade 
of  this  talatree.— <ney«tf.^toMe  sAids.) 
What  message  can  I  send  With  prapriely  to 
tile  noble  Dn^hmanta  r  iHc  medUaie$.) 
Anu.  iAkide  to  SaeonUla.)  My  beloted 
iUend,  tfttf  heart  m  our  asylum  is  fixed 
on  you  alone,  and  all  are  afflicted  by  yoor 
departtlre.— Look;  the  bird  Ghaeravaca, 
called  by  his  mate,  who  is  almost  hidden  by 
water-lUtes,  givta  her  no  aittwer;  but  having 
dropped  from  his  bill  the  fibres  of  lot^ 
stalks  which  he  had  plucked,  gtttesoa  JfOfi 
with  isexpKsaible  tenderness. 

Cm.  My  son  8atngamva,  remember 
when  thoa  shalt  Dresenl  SaconfaU  to  the 
Idng,  to  address  him  thus,  in  my  tiame: 
u  Considering  us  hermits  as  virtaousi  in- 
deed, but  ri£  only  in  devotion ;  attd  tOU- 
stdermg  also  thy  own  exited  birth,  retain 
thy  love  fbr  this  girl,  which  arose  iii  tUy 
bosom,  without  any  uilerf^ireDee  of  her 
kindred ;  Mnd  took  on  her  among  thy  wives, 
widi  the  same  kindness  which  they  expe- 
rience: much  more  than  that  cannot  be 
demanded,  since  partiailar  affedioa  must 
depend  on  die  win  of  heaven^*' 

Sarn.  Ydur  message,  venendda  man,  is 
deeply  rooted  in  my  remembranee. 

Cam  KLookiMg  tenderi^  Oi   Saeonialtu) 

'  Now  my  darling,  thou  too  must  be  genfly 

admonished.— We  who  are  humble  foest- 

eis,  are  yet  aoquahiied  with  die  world  which 

we  have  forsaken. 

Sam.  Nodiing  can  be  unkoown  to  the 
wise. 

Can.  Hear,  my  dau|^iie»— fte.  Gome, 
my  beloved  girl,  give  a  parting  embnee 
to  me  and  to  thy  tender  fiompatdons. 

Sae.  Must  Anusuya  and  Friyamtada  ta- 
tum  to  the  hermitage  ? 

Cmu  They  too,  my  chBd,  must  ba  aiitably 


Clm. 

i  add  «t  wHid  M  ka  fii|»fc 

tlMm  to  vMl  die  ai^i  b«(  Giaiisfiii  «i 
ipfiooaipany  thee. 

Sac^  OSmbrMdng  Ain.)  Removed  fen 
ibe  basotn  of  my  father,  |uco  a  young  wo- 
did  tree,  rent  from  die  hills  of  Blalaya,  bsv 
shall  I  exist  m  a  strange  son  ? 

Com.  Be  not  so  anxious.  WtacndknduU 
be  mistress  of  a  fiunily,  and  oonsott  of  i 
kin^,  ibou  mayest,  indeed,  be  oeessioodly 
bc^xed  by  tn«  iniiieat^afiUis  which  stai 
liDomexiiberanosofwsddi;  iMtwiditiiem 
think  lighdy  of  diittrahsiemadlicdiin  w 
petasMy  when  thou  shalt  have  a  sgn«  Csad  i 
asn  thou  wilt  have)  bright  as  the  ridogdaj. 
star.— Know  ^bo  with  certain^,  dKit  the 
body  mu&t  necessarily,  at  the  appointfld 
moment,  be  separated  from  the  sool :  vfas, 
then,  can  be  immoderately  affiicte^i  vhes 
die  weskfcr  ^dnds  of  estrinsie  relatiou  m 
jftfttwiwi  or  even  bioken. 

Sac.  iFamagai  hkfieLy  Mj  Ittka,  I 
thui  humbly  declare  my  veotiataon  fin  jroa 

Com.  ExceUeot  girl,  may  my  tSftifK 
diy  happiness  prove  suooesstuL 

Sac  iAjfproac/ting  her  two  ctfmfomont.) 
Come,  dien,  my  bdoved  friends,  tmhnet 
me  together.  (7%^  em^ace  herj 

Anu.  MyfHend,if  the  virtuous  DumtrA 
should  not  at  obc^  rtedOect  yoo,  oOf 
shew  himtheringoB  iridehhisoiniBsiBe 


Sac  iStmrtU^y  My  besttflMleBstlfae 
bate  apprehension  whieh  you  have  ouiei 

Fri.  Fear  not,  sweet  aaoootak;lcyve  il- 
ways  nuses  ideas  of  misery,  which  att  id- 
dom  or  never  realised. 

Sam.  Holy  saffe,  die  sua  haa  arisen  (01 
oonsideiable  height !  let  tho  ^ueen  hsMs 
her  departure. 

5!isc.  (Jfoifi  mbradng  CamM.)  Whes. 
mvbdier,oh!  when  «gaitt  shaUI  bebdi 
tbis  asylum  bf virtue? 

Cam.  Doi^tn,  when  diOB  dult  k^g 
have  been  iredded,  likediis  firuidhl  evth, 
to  the  pious  moiuurdi,  and  dudt  hate  bnoe 
him  a  son,  whose  car  diall  be  matchksi  is 
battle,  diy  hntl  shall  transfinr  to  him  ibe 
burden  of  empire,  and  thou,  widi  thy  Dadh 
manta,  shalt  i^ain  seek  tranquillity,  befive 
diy  final  departure,  hi  this  kiYed  iod  o«- 
secrated  grove. 

Gaui.  My  child,  die  poper  time  fbr  oar 
journey  passes  away  rapidly :  aufier  thyft- 
ther  to  return.— Co  venerable  man,  gob» 


to  thy  mansion,  from  which  sha  is  i 
to  be  so  long  absent* 

Ca«i.  Sweet  child,  this  debgr  inteooi* 
my  religious  dntieSi 

Sac  You,  my  teher,  win  peffonnthai 
longwidMMitBDtiowt  but  I,  alas  I  am  dtf- 
tmM  to  bear  afWirtion. 

Cm.  Oh!  mtdat^htcr,  eompdmeDot 
to  negkdt  my  ddly  devofkMis.— <«i|A<«^'- 
No,  my  eo^Riw  wiO  not  ba  dkniakW^ 
CanUeaaaa,  my  beloved,  vtMiditfkiB 
whwh  rise  luzuriaftay  from  the  bsflffvu 
grains  which  diy  band haa  flnwB belli*! 


imon 


may  ibv  Joiiniejr  jMPqpcr.  (Stoontala  goes 
oat  vith  Ggutonu,  and  the  two  damseb. 
(Looking  after  Sacontala  with  aoffuisb.) 
Alaf  t  das !  out  hektfed  is  hidden  l^y  the 
nidk  trcci* 

MeanwhUe,  the  cane  of  Dnsairas 
has  taken  effect^  ^nd  Dtu^manta,  in  his 
royal  palate,  Im  forgotten  his  beautifm 
bride,  the  dfilight  of  the  grpvje.  |ie  i§ 
inyolf pd  ip  4eep  ne|iu>choly— find  in* 
sensible  to  tbtf  charms  ofhi8.onco.be- 
loted  Hansclnifttiy  this  queen— who  in 
vain  strives  to  rekindle  his  passioiitf 
Whfl«  she  U  hettd  singing  hehind  the 
scenes  a  complaining  amatoiysong.. 
pashmauts  exdaims,  as  if  he  had 
some  dim  remiemhrance  of  the  happj 
dream  in  the  &re«t. 

*^  Ah  I  what  maktt  me  so  melancholy 
«n  heaiiD^  a  meie  soog  on  abisnqc,  wken 
1  am  not  m  heart  lepanted  from  any  lea) 
objtttofmyaflMton?  Perfa^petheaadii^ 
of  men  otberwlae  happy,  or  «^eiDg  beauti* 
M  fonna^  and  listening  to  sweet  meiodyt 
anan  ham  tome  faint  xemembranoe  of  paft 
joys,  and  tl)e  traces  of  ooonectiona  in  a  Ibr^ 
mer  tta^  of  existence  T* 

Wh))o  the  liin;;  is  in  this  «tate  of 
nuhd,  the  hermits  from  the  snowy 
monntatns  lead  in  b^ve  him,  Sacon- 
tala covered  with  het  mantle,  and 
8pein{ng  among  those  sages,  ''  like  a 
fire^h  green  bud  among  faded  and 
yellow  leaves."  Alas  !  Dushroanta 
knows  her  not — and  all  endeavours  o^ 
herself  and  t}|e  hply  henpits  |p  reoall 
her  tp  his  rememlwance  are  in  vain- 
she  then  thinks  to  have  recourse  to 
the  ring,  but  it  is  gone— it  has  Adlen 
from  her  finger  intb  the  pool,  near 
Sacraratara,  as  she  took  up  water  to 
poiir  on  her  head— and  Sacontala,  sus- 
pected of  being  an  impostor,  is  given 
up  to  the  care  (tfanriestj  till  she  he  de*: 
livered  of  her  child ;  whi(^,  if  the  ^Id 
«f  Diiabmanl|,  will,  according  to  ihe 
report  of  wne  astroiogen,  'f  in 
httida  and  feet,  bear  the  marks  of  ex- 
tensive soverdgnty."  During  this 
distressing  interview,  Sacontala  be- 
haves with  much  gentleness  and  dig- 
nity — and  as  she  is  led  away,  says, 

"  O  MAjHiild  god4eis,  give  me  a  pbce 

Ounhmanta  stands  Qi^tatiag  on  the 
beauty  of  Sacontala.  hut  the  impnM»H 
twn  still  clouds  his  memory.  No 
soonet  Is  the  refected  mourner  r«. 
moved,  than  a  body  of  light,  in  a 
female  riiane,  descends,  and  having 
eau^t  her  haJBtily  in  her  bosom,  dia- 
^paar»— )etTiqg  the  king  and  the 
ooort  in  doubt  whether  Saoonlak  ht 


mM^j  H%  tki  Fahi  jti^. 


•  aoroerte,  or  a  being  Beloved  hy  th# 
Immortals.    Duahmanta  at  last  say»— 

•'  I  cannot  with  all  my  eflbcls  focdloel 
my  ni^tisls  with  thft  daughter  of  STh^ 
mit,  yet  so  agitate^  i^  my  h^arta  that  it 
shnoet  mduees  me  to  believe  her  £ajF^ 

In  ihe  sixth  act  a  poor  fisherman  ja 
brought  in,  in  custody  of  t^e  offioeini 
of  police,  the  king  s  nng  having  heen 
found  in  h|s  possession,  and  with  i| 
Dushmanta  ipimediately  recovers  h^ 
memory.  Strupk  with  horror  of  hi« 
conduct  to  Sacontala,  he  clothes  Jiun^ 
self  in  penitential  weeds,  and  buries 
himself  in  the  solitude  of  the  gardens 
of  the  palace.  There  he  is  attended 
only  by  his  fiithful  Madhavya-^ 
pnde  of  the  monarch  pieventing  hjm. 
Ve  suppose,  frofn  exhibiting  his  sor^ 
rows  to  any  other  eyes  than  tnose  of  hia 
affectionate  fool.  He  sends  for  a  pic- 
turecrfhis  beloved  Sacontalsj  and  weep9 
over  it— but  being  displeased  with  the 
execution,  he  sends  it  bac]c  to  the 
artist,  with  orders  to  have  it  imm^ 
diately  returned  as  follows,  Dnah- 
manta  scenes  to  have  had  a  very  pretty 
dilettanti  taste  in  the  fine  arts. 

•♦  In  the  Undwape,  my  fiiend—I  wish 
to  arc  represented  the  river  MAIini,  with 
som^  amorous  FUmingoes  on  its  green 
dittgm;  lartfjer  back  must  appear  aoma 
hilis  near  the  mountain  Himalaya,  gar. 
rounded  with  heads  «|f  chamois ;  and  in  tho 
foreground  a  dark  spreading  tiw,  with 
some  m^tles  of  wo?en  bark  suspended  on 
Its  branches  to  be  dried  by  the  sunbeams, 
while  a  paur  of  black  antekpes  couch  in  ita 
ibade,  and  the  frmale  gently  rubs  b« 
beauirfiU  *>fdi«ad  on  the  horn  of  the  male.- 

Ou^maata'a  grief  is  at  its  full- 
when  he  thinks  of  his  being  childleas 
and  the  last  of  all  his  race,  he  pathe- 
tically exclaims, 

*•  Ah  me!  the  departed  souls  of  mr 
aiiosstors,  who  chum  a  ^hare  m  the  ibiend 
qike,  vhwh  1  havf  no  ioq  io  oi«r,  ate  ap- 
prehcnare  of  losing  their  due  lioho,^ 
whtt  DushmanuSall  be  no  more  qi 
ewdi^who  then,  aUs  I  will  perform  tiifmr 
obsequies  which  the  veda  prescribes  ?  my 
»reftthcrs  must  drink,  instead  of  a  pure 
naatioB,  diis  flood  of  tears,  the  only  offcr- 
mg  wW^  a  man  who  dies  cfaildl^  can 


During  these  hmentations  of  Oush- 
luaH^  in  the  oarden  of  his  palace, 
there  m  oonstantly  near  him— walking 
^ng  the  arbours— or  hoverinir  in 
the  aur-4mt  unseen  by  him— mW 
eett,  a  nymph  of  the  lower  heavens, 
and  a  friend  of  Menaca,  the  celestial 
mmet  of  Saeontala.  Thia  heautiAil 
watnw  has  been  sent  by  Henaca  to 
hnow  iko  Mirte  of  tho  king's  hmn. 


«N  Saetmhda;  or,  thi  FaM  Itmg,  [[Jan. 

and  ksving  fiilly  asoerteined  it^  die    cdetdal'daiiiseli  tinge  iheir  bemtifiil 
eutnda  hat  filmy  wings,  riics  akft^ 


feet,  and  that  they  are  now  writrng 
his  actions  in  verses  worthy  jd  dinne 
melody.  Dashmantanowaaksthechft- 
rioteer  in  what  path  of  the  winds  diey 
•rejoaneyingr 

Mat  This  is  di«  way  wludi  kids  tlka% 
the  triple  ziver,  heaTco*i  bri^test  ocnaiDest, 
and  causes  yon  luminaries  to  nil  in  t  cock 
with  difibsed  beams.  It  is  the  csnse  of  a 
scntw  Dneaa  wfaidi  sii|iports  me  nosng 
nmns  of  the  gods,  and  this  padi  vwihe 
seooDd  step  of  Vislmtt,  wlisn  he  canfinnided 
the  pnwd  ValL 

Dutlu  My  intonal  soiil«  liiich  adi  bj 
ecterior  Ofgsns,  is  iSUed  by  the  si§^  with  i 
diamiing  oompUoency  |  (Jknkwg  at  Ar 
»A«d!f )  we  are  now  pasnng,  I  gues^  thnqg)i 
the  region  of  die  doods. 

MaL  Whcooe  do  yoa  Ibnn  diat  eoniee- 
ton? 

Ihuh,  "Hie  car  itself  niatniets  me  tint 
we  are  moring  over  doods  prcgnant  vidi 
showen;  for  dicdrcumftrenoemitswhttli 
disperses  peUndd  water ;  the  horKi  of  Is- 
dfa  sparicle  with  ligfaming,  snd  I  now  w 
the  waibling  chatocss  descend  ftom  ifadr 
nests  on  the  sanunits  of  mountainsi 

Jlfol.  It  is  even  so ;  and  in  anodw  n»- 
mentyoQ  wiflbein  the  country  lAidi  yoo 


and  diaappears. 

The  long,  now  left  alone,  ia  al«nn« 
ed  by  loud  shrieks  ftt>m  poor  Mad* 
havyBy— 4nd  the  ehamberlam,  running 
breathleas  in,  informs  Dushmanta  that 
an  evil  beina;,  inviaible  to  mortal  eyes, 
has  deaoenoed  ftom  ''  the  aommit  of 
tiiat  wdl,  the  pinnacle  of  which  ia 
hardly  attainable  even  by  the  blue- 
necked  pigeona,"  and  carried  off  that 
hicUeas  Brahmin.  The  monarch  caHs 
Ibr  hia  bow  and  arrows — and  ruahea 
to  the  terrace  from  which  the  shrieka 
proceed,  and  there  he  atarts  with  holy 
aatonishment,  to  behold  Matali,  the 
driver  of  Indra'a  car,  who  had,  it  ap- 
peara,  been  playing  off,  immediately 
on  hia  deacent  to  ewth,  some  practical 
Joke  or  other  on  the  bn£SK>n,  the  butt 
of  goda  and  men.  Matali  tella  the 
king,  that  he  haa  been  directed  by  the 
ruler  of  the  Firmament  to  request  the 
aid  of  the  invincible  Dushmanta  in 
aubduing  a  race  of  Danaros,  the 
children  of  CiUan^ma — end  bida  him 
inatantly  mount  the  car  of  Indnu— 
Matali  says  to  him. 

**  Perceiving  that  for  some  reason  or 
another,  you  were  grievously  afllictcd,  I 
was  desbons  to  rouie  your  spirits  by  pro- 
voking you  to  wrath.  The  fin  blazes  wnen 
wood  ii  thrown  on  it— the  infant  when 
provoked,  darts  his  head  against  the  assail- 
ant—and a  man  capable  of  acquiring  ^ory, 
eserto  himself  when  his  ooursge  is  exoted.** 

Dushmanta,  seemingly  restored  to 
hia  former  self,  by  the  proepect  of  the 
glory  set  before  him,  aacenda  the  car 
of  IndrBy  and  it  mounta  in  the  aun* 
fhine. 

At  the  onening  of  the  laat  act,  we 
behold  DuMimanta  and  Matali  in  the 
car  of  Indra — suupoaed  to  be  above 
the  donda— and  oriving  along  in  tri«> 
umphant  progress,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  evil  diildren  of  Danu's  race. 
The  god  of  thunder  had,  before  dis- 
missing Duslimanta,  made  him  sit  on 
half  his  throne,  exalting  him  before 
all  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Empyrenm  ; 
and  smiling  to 'see  hia  own  aon  Ju- 
yanta,  who  atood  near,  ambitious  of 
the  aarae  honour,  perfhmed  the  bo- 
aom  of  the  mortal  king  with  eaaenoe 
of  heavenly  sandal  wood,  and  threw 
over  hia  neck  a  garland  of  flowera 

blown  in  paiadiae.  A.  they  drive  along    ^^J^^^^^,,,,,,^^'^^^ 
Matala  tella  mm    ^.v^  /«^*i,«j 


B^id,  yet  imperceptihle  descent  of  dw 
hMvadv  steeds,  I  nowpeioeive  the  sDotted 
statesofman.  Astonining prospect!  It ii 
yet  10  distant  ftom  us  that  the  low  laodi  iie 
often  oonfomided  with  the  high  moantaio* 
tops;  the  trees  erect  their  branchy  dioaldai, 
bat  seem  leafless;  the  riven  look  like 
bright  lines,  but  their  waters  vanish,  siida 
this  instant  the  globe  of  earth  seems  throws 
ttpwardi  by  some  stupendous  powsr. 

MaL  ^Looking  wUh  reoenmec  os  t^ 
earth,)  How  delightful  is  the  abode  of 
mankind  !  O  king,  you  saw  distinctlj! 

DttiA.  Say,  Matah,  what  mountain  is  thit 
which  like  an  evening  doud  pours  ezhilin- 
ting  stresms,  and  forms  a  golden  sone  b^ 
tween  the  western  and  eastern  seas. 

MaL  That,  O  king,  is  t|^  monHtsiB  <f 
Gandharvas,  named  Hemaoaia;— theusivcw 
contains  not  a  more  taofilfnt  place,  for  ila 
snooessfol  devotion  of  the  pioas.  That 
Casyapa,  father  of  the  inmumals,  niUr  ti 
men,  son  of  Maiichi,  who  sprang  from  ^ 
self-existent,  resides,  with  his  consort  Aditii 
blessed  in  constant  retirement 

DuA,  (Devoudy.)  This  ooeaskm  of  ob- 
taining good  fortune  must  not  be  negledcd. 
May  I  approach  die  divine  pair,  sad  do 
them  oomplete  homage  ? 

ilfa<.  By  all  means,  it  is  an  enelkBt 
idea.    We  are  now  deaeeodsd  an  esztk 

DiffA.    (Widi    wonder.)    Our    dwiot 


above  the  douda, 
that  the  delighted  genii  have  been 
collecting  among  the  traea  of  life  thooe 
crimaon  and  aiore  dyea  with  which  die 


them,  and  die  descent  of  die  car  gsve  qg  m 
shock. 

MaL  Soch  isdie  difference,  Oldag!  M- 
twaa  diy  oar  and  diat  of  Indn. 


4«oO 


Siu:$Mhi9r,AeMitdRine. 


xichi? 

MU,  (Pointiiig.)  A  litde  beyond  that 
flbore  where  jou  tee  a  pooa  Yvgee  modoa- 
Ims  as  A  Poliud,  holding  his  thiek  bakqr 
jMir,  «id  iudoB  hw  eyes  on  the  ioUt  prb* 
Mark!  hie  body  is  haIf-9oveKd  with  the 
white  Aia  edifioe  ooade  .of  ndsed  day.— the 
ekin  of  a  snake  supplies  the  ^Uce  of  hie 
«acerdotal  thread— and  part  of  it  girds  his 
loins.  A  number  of  knotty  pUnts  encirde 
leund  his  kedc,  and  sundry  biids  nests  al- 
most conceal  his  shadow- 

ifu^  I  bow  to  a  man  of  his  austere  d»> 
Yodon. 

Mai.  (Cheeking  the  reins.)  Thiufarand 
enough.  We  now  enter  the  sanauaiy  of 
Him  who  rules  the  world,  ahd  the  groves 
which  are  watered  by  streams  from  celestial 


Diuh.    This  asylum  is  more  delightful 
Ifaan  Paiadise  itself.    I  eouU  fiuiQr  myself 
bathing  in  a  pod  of  decUr. 
'  Maim  Let  the  king  descend* 

Duth,  (Joyfully  descenda)  How  canst 
Ihou  leave  the  car. 

Mol,  On  such  an  occasion  it  will  remain 
6&ed ;  we  may  both  leave  it  This  way, 
victorious  beio*  this  way.  Behold  the  re- 
treat  of  the  truly  pious^ 

/>mA.  I  see  with  equal  amazement  both 
the  pious  and  the  awful  retreat  It  bei> 
comes  udeed  pure  sjpiiits  to  feed  on  balmy 
air,  in  a  forest  Uponung  with  trees  of  life, 
to  baUie  in  rills  died  yellow  with  the  golden 
dust  of  the  lotos,  and  to  foitifjf  their  virtue 
in  the  mysterious  bath — ^to  meditate  in  oaves, 
the  pebUea  of  which  are  unblemished  gems 
—and  to  restrain  their  passions  even  when 
nymph  of  exquisite  beauty  frolic  arouna 
them.  In  this  ^ve  also  is  attained  the 
summit  of  true  piety— to  which  other  her* 
mils  in  vain  aspne. 

Thi%  we  humbly  think,  is  no  whit 
inferior  either  to  the  Ettriek  Shep- 
herd's air-voyage,  in  the  Pilgrims  of 
the  Sun,  or  to  any  thing  from  the  pen 
of  that  distmguiidied  seronaut.  Air 
Sadler,  junior.  Matali  now  leaves 
the  king  to  Wait  on  Casyapa,  the  fa- 
ther of  fl;odsi,  teUi&g  him  to  rest  under 
the  shade  of  an  asoca  tree^  while  he 
announces  his  arrival  to  thatandent 
reduse.  No  sooner  is  the  diarioteer 
gone,  than  Oushmanta  hears  an  angry 
sound;  and,  looking  forward,  with  sur- 
prise he  beholds  '  a  child,  but  with 
no  childish  countenance  or  strength, 
whom  two  female  anchorites,  are  en- 
deavouring to  keep  in  order,  while  he 
fordbly  pulls  towards  him,  in  rough 
play,  a  lion's  whelp  with  a  torn  mane, 
who  seems  just  dragged  from  the  half- 
sucked  nipple  of  the  lioness.' 

Bop,  Ofta  thy  mouth,  lion*s  whdp,  that 
I  may  count  thy  teeth. 

AH€nJ.  Intractable  diOd  !  why  dost  thou 
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.toemoife  the  wild  sateab  of  this  ftiett, 
whoni  we  cherish  as  if  they  were  onr  omh 
toftpring  ?  Thon  seemcst  even  to  sport  m 
Aptly  have  the  heimits  named  thee 
aU« 


Dmah.  Ah  I  what  means  it,  that  my  heart 
inclines  to  this  boy  as  if  he  were  my  own 
son?  Alas  I  I  luure  no  son— and  the  re- 
flection makes  me  once  more  soft-hearted.  ' 

td  Attcttd,  The  lioness  will  tear  thee  to 
pieces  if  thou  xdease  not  her  whdp. 

£oy.  (Smiling.)  Oh  !  I  am  greatly  afiaid 
of  her  to  be  sure !  (He  bites  his  lip,  as  if  in 
defiance  of  her.) 

Diufu  (Aside,  amazed.)  The  child  ex- 
hibits the  rudiments  of  heroic  valour,  and 
looks  like  fire  which  bUzes  from  the  addi- 
tion of  dry  fueL 

i^  Auend.  My  beloved  diUd,  set  at  U^ 
ber^  this  young  prince  of  wild  .beasts,  and 
I  will  give  thee  a  prettier  play-thing. 

Bq^.  Give  it  first  What  is  it?  (Stretching 
out  his  hand.) 

Dutfi,  (Aside,  gazing  on  the  child's 
palm.)  What!  the  very  palm  of  his  hand 
bears  the  mark  of  Empire ;  and  whiltt  he 
thus  eageriy  extends  it,  shews  its  lines  of 
exquisite  net-wOrk,  and  glows  like  a  loioi 
expanded  at  early  dawn,  when  the  ruddy 
splendour  of  its  petids  hides  all  other  tints  in 
obscurity. 

%d  Attend,  Mere  wOids,  my  Sarvitn,  will 
not  padfy  him.  Go,  I  pray,  to  my  cottaget 
where  diou  wQt  find  a  play-thing,  made  for 
(he  hermit's  child,  Sancare;  it  is  a  pea- 
Cock  of  eatthen-ware,  painted  with  ridi  eo- 
Hrars. 

IW  AUeni.  I  will  bring  ll  qwedily;  (She 
goes  out) 

Boy,  In  the  meantime  I  will  play  with 
the  young  1km. 

id  Attend,  (Looking  at  him  with  d 
smile.)  Let  him  go,  1  entreat  thee. 

Diuh,  (Aside.)  I  feel  the  tendercrt  af- 
fection for  this  unmanageable  child,  (sig^ 
ing.)  How  sweet  mtbt  be  the  delist  oif  vir- 
tuous iathere,  when  they  soil  their  bosoms 
with  dust  by  Kftuig  up  their  playfbl  cfaiU 
dren,  who  chann  them  with  inartiodate 
prattle,  and  shew  the .  white  blossoms  of 
their  teeth,  while  they  Uugb  innocently  at 
every  trifling  occurrence. 

2d  Attend.  (Raising  her  finger.)  What ! 
dost  thou  show  no  attentidn  to  me  ?  (Lookr 
ing  round.)  Are  any  of  the  hermits  near  ? 
(Seeing  Duahmanta.)  Oh !  let  me  requert 
you,  gentle  stranger,  to  release  the  hoa*s 
whelp,  who  cannot  disengage  himself  from 
the  grasp  of  this  robust  duhL 

DauA.  I  will  endeavour.  (Approaching 
the  boy,  and  smiling.)  O I  thou  who  art  the 
son  of  a  pbua  anchorite,  how  can  thon  dis- 
honour tny  father,  whom  thy  virtues  would 
make  happy,  by  violating  the  rules  of  this 
forest  ?  It  becomes  a  bUnk  serpent  oidy  lo 
infest  the  boughs  of  a  fragment  sandal-tresv 
(The  boy  releases  the  lioa.) 
3H 


/  M*«  $k€  BML  Ring. 


M  il«0Bd:  I  teak  liiM,  eDurtaoi  gOMt ; 
but  h0  if  Dol  th*  nn  of  an  anchoritt. 

JDmjA.  (Taking  tlw  bojr  bir  the  hand.)  Oh  I 
ifiiiee  it  gives  me  fudi  ddignt  to  touch  mcrab 
Ivdiehandof  thU  child,  who ia die  hop*, 
ittl  scion  of  a  fiunilj  unconnected  wA 
9m^  what  laptuie  must  be  Mt  bj  the  lor- 
timate  man  from  whom  he  tpcang  ? 

UAUend,  (Gaaiog  on  them  altenaiefy.) 
Ohlwonderiull 

Duth,  What  has  raised  jour  wonder  ? 

td  Attend.  The  untimely  resemblance 
between  the  child  and  you,  genUe  stran- 
ger, to  whom  he  bears  no  rektion.  It 
euTfrised  me  also  to  see,  that  althoi^  he 
baa  childish  humours,  and  bad  notSrmcr 
•equaintance  with  you,  yet  your  ^rords  hsve 
acslored  him  to  hia  natural  good  temper. 

ZHmA.  (Raiaing  Uie  boy  to  his  bosom.) 
Holy  matron,  if  he  be  not  the  son  of  a  hecw 
nut,  whi^t  theu  ia  the  name  of  hu  ftmily  ? 

id  Attend,  He  is  descended  from  Puru. 

All  drcumstancea  oombine  to  wak- 
ta  in  die  heart  of  l>aalimant&  faopes 
that  thia  heroic  child  Is  his  own  and 
Sacoutala's.  *'  This  conversation/'  Bays 
he,  ^'  resembles  the  fiiUacious  appear- 
ance of  water  in  a  desert,  which  ends 
in  bitter  disappointment  to  the  stag 

eched  with  Uurat"  While  the  child 
been  playing  with  the  lion's  whelp, 
his  amulet  has  dropped  off  his  wrist, 
and  his  attendants  cry  oat  in  terror  to 
Dushmanta,  to  beware  of  lifting  up 
the  terrible  gem.  It  is  already  in  his 
hands, — ana  harmless.  The  attend- 
ants  with  joy  inform  him,  that  this  di« 
Tine  amulet  was  given  to  the  diild  by 
the  son  of  Marichi,  as  soon  as  the  sa* 
tred  rites  had  been  perfbrroed  after  his 
birth,  and  that  whenever  it  fell  on  the 
ground,  no  human  being  but  the  father 
•r  mother  of  the  boy  could  have  touch- 
ed it  unhurt.  If  a  stranger  had  taken 
it,  it  would  liave  become  a  serpent, 
and  wounded  him.  Qn  hearing  that 
her  diild's  amulet  had  proved  its  di- 
vine power,  and  hoping  that  the  event 
predicted  by  Misracesi  had  happened, 
Saoontala  advances  to  the  scene  in 
mourning  apparel,  vidth  her  long  hair 
$wisted  in  a  single  braid,  and  flowing 
down  her  back.  Instantly  Dushmanta 
WGOgnises  the  delight  of  the  sacred 
grove*  The  recognition  is  extremely 
teautiihl:— 

Duth.  hrithamkehmiifpytmdfornim.) 
jlh !  do  I  see  the  ineom|imla  Saeontala 
•lad  ia  sordid  weeds  ?  Her  form  is  cmad. 
ated  by  the  perfbtmance  of  anstsre  dirties  ■ 
One  twisted  lock  floats  on  her  shouldeis  $ 
and  with  a  mind  perfoctly  pure  she  suppoiti 
the  long  absence  of  her  husband,  whose  ud« 
kindness  eacecds  all  bounds. 

Sac,  Ueein^himiytt  doii(<tfy.>l8tk«ttbt 


of  BIT  ted*  grova  pds  wilh  MBiim 

andafflictum?  If  not,  who  is  it  tfaatiani« 
wfA  his  bNaih  the  hand  of  n»  ddld,  vfaoM 
amulet  should  have  peoiected  Bin  from  BB^ 
MignityP 

ll9y.  {Going  haOUif  to  gseeufals.)  Ma. 
ther,  hflieia  a  stranger  who  odls  me  soo. 

ZHmA.  0  my  best  bdoved,  I  hsfetnalrf 
tiieeemeOy ;  bntmy  cruelly  JesuoBsededby 
the  warmest  aflfbctkm,  «id  I  tepkuc  yooT 


Sfnc  iAilde.y  Be  eonlideaft,  O  my  hstflt 
iAkHid,y  I  shall  be  most  bKpjgj  when  du 
king*sanffer  has  passed  away.  M«M&)Thii 
must  be  the  son  of  my  lord. 

Dnah.  Oh  tiie  kMness  of  Hestm  I  0 
Mfaicsl  of  thy  sex  I  Aou  standest  agsiate* 
von  me,  whose  memory  was  obscured  \f 
tfie  ^oom  of  foadnatwo ;  aadie  star  RdUsi 
at  the  end  of  an  edipse,  rejoins  her  bdsvvA 


Ac.  Bfay  Ae  king  be—  (Barsfi  km 


yet 


Dmth,  Mv  daxfingf  though  the 
victorious'^  be  suppnssed  by  Ay  «e 

!t  I  must  have  Tictory,  nnee  I  tec 

wxdi  pale  lips  and  abody  as- 


itoy.  What  man  ii  tfds,  moOer  ? 

Sac  Sweet  difldt  ask  die  Difinily «l» 
presides  over  me  wrtimes  of  us  bodL  {Sht 
Weepr.)r 

ptuh,  Omv  only  bdoved!  cast  fiwndif 
maidmyerueldesertbnofthee.  AtiokBi 
pixrensy  overpowered  my  socd,  and  uico  w 
darkness  of  iUusion  prevails  on  Ibe  scdoot 
of  the  best-intentioned.  As  a  blind  mn, 
when  a  friend  Innds  his  bead  with  a  mesd^ 
of  flowers,  mistakos  it  for  a  twinmg  nsb, 
and  foolishly  r«jects  it  iFaSsaiherfieLy 

Sac.  Rise, mr husband !  oh!  the.  Uj 
happiness  has  been  long  interrupico,  Mt 
jpy  now  succeeds  to  amictkm,  seeing  dit 
son  of  my  lord  still  loves  me.  {He  naa.> 
How  was  the  remembrance  of  this  uaftita* 
nate  woman  s^storcd  to  the  mind  of  fof 
lord*s  son  9 

i>iMA.  When  the  dart  of  misery  ihsD  be 
whotlT  extracted  from  my  bosom,  I  viUtdl 

Call ;  but  sines  the  anguidi  of  in j lod 
in  part  ceased,  let  me  fint  wipe  olTdut 
tear  wnich  trickles  from  thy  ddicste  eft* 
lash,  and  then  eflbce  die  memory  of  sQ  d)e 
tears  which  my  delifium  has  made  fliecM* 
{Wiping  if  her  Uart,y 

Sac.  {Seeing  ihering&nMeJbiger.)  Akt 
is  that  the  fatal  ring? 

Duih,  By  the  surprising  reeoveiy  «>  ^ 
my  memory  was  restored. 

^oc.  lu  influence  mdesd  has  been  m» 
seeing  it  has  brought  back  the  lost  oodb- 
dcnce  of  my  husband. 

Duth.  Takeitthsn,  as  a  bcautiAi]  phot 
receives  a  flower  from  the  retiring  scmoo  af 
Joy. 

Sae.  I  cannot  again  tiWtit-J^Ubs 
worn  by  the  son  of  my  hMd. 

])aAsDanta  and  Sacantalt  vt  &»* 


tolO.;]  &atmtttlii ;  or,  ih^  I^M  Ming. 

led  by  Matafi  ittto  iSbt  preaenoe  of 
Catyapa  and  Adid,  Uieparentaof  In* 
dra,  who  ait  eoDTeniaig  tqgethar  itpoB 
their  thnmea. 

CSm.  iPoMitiM  le  the  JCiiv)  1*^  ^1 
dao^hter  of  Daciba,  U  iho  beio  who  l«d  the 
•qiudraos  of  ^  aon  to  the  Inot  of  battle, 
•  Mvcragn  of  toe  earth.— D1tthnMUlta^-»v 
by  the  meaiii  of  whoee  bow,  the  thonder- 
bolt  of  Indra  (all  itt  works  behig  acoom* 
4,1  If  now  a  mere  onuutMiit  of  Ui 


bean  in  hit  Inm  an  the  matka 

JTaC  <2\»  Duihaaanta.)  The  ft/mU  of 
the  twelve  Adidas,  O  kii^y  aiefaeiage* 
thee,  at  on  Ihetr  own  ofi^Eing,  with  eyesef 
adfe^n—- Approach  them,iUuitrioii»piine» 

Bush.  Are  then,  O  MataU,  the  divine 
pair,  spnmg  from  Marichl  and  Daetha  P-^ 
Aae  these  the  grand-diildreii  of  Brahnus  to 
arfaom  the  lelf^dstcnt  gave  biith  In  theba- 


I  of  gfoiy  apparent  m  die  tan  ef 
twelve  eoni;  they  who  pvedMced  niy  ben^ 
factor,  the  laid  of  a  hnndied  no^toi,  and 
raler  of  three  worlde  ? 

MaL  Etod  they.  iFro^t^  Mmteff 
miih  Dnehmanta.)  Great  betngir  the  king 
Dnehmanta,  who  has  ezecutA  the  catt* 
maadiof  your  ion  Vaava,  £Ult  humbly  be- 
ibee  your  throne. 

Cm.  Continue  long  to  rale  the  workL 

A4L  Long  be  a  warrior  with  a  car  an* 
shattered  in  combat.  (Sacontalaandhereon 
yuetwle  theaaeelvea.) 

Cm$>  Daafi^faicr,  nay  thy  hneband belike 
India  I  May  thy  eon  letemblo  J^yantal 
And  mayat  thon  (whom  no  bcnedictkai 
conld  better  aiiit)  be  equal  in  (fesperity  to 
the  daughter,  of  Pnloman ! 

AdL  Preserve,  my  diild,  a  constant 
ttmty  with  thy  lord  {  and  may  this  boy,  for 
t  length  of  TceiB,  be  the  ornament 
r  ofyon  botfal  Now  be  leated  near 
(They  an  A  dawn.) 

Cofc  (Laokinf  si  thMttbytnrni.)  8a- 
wntala  » thenMdd  of  easoellent  wivea ;  her 
non  M  datiAil  t  and  thon,  0  kii^,  bast  thine 
tee  advantages,  true  piety,  abundant 
wealth,  and  active  rirtue. 

Dush.  O  divine  being*  having  obtained 
ihe  Ibnner  olject  of  my  most  ardoit  wishes, 
.1  now  have  reached  the  summit  of  earthly 
iMppiness  thiouf^  thy  £ktour,  and  thy  be- 
aiSson  Witt  ensure  Its  pennanenoo— First 
afpsais  the  flower,  the  fruit,  iistdouds  ase 
«eQacted,lhcn  the  shower  falls;  suchisUie 
keguhff  flouiee  of  causes  and  effects ;  and 
idius,  when  thy  indnlgenoe  pveceded,  felici^ 
genoally  followed.    * 

Afot.  Great  indeed,  0  long,  has  been  the 
Idndness  of  the  primeval  Brahmins. 

Duabmanta  now  finds,  that  the 
bymph  Menaca    had  led  SaoontaU 


•ndjeyofyc 
«u.    (Theyi 
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Miored  retiraoent  ahehnd  bitmght  forth 
the  Tamer  of  Lions.  Casyapa  himself 
aaya,  "  Know  that  hia  heroic  Tirtue 
nnll  niae  him  to  a  dominion  extended 
ftom  sen  to  sen  before  he  haa  pasaed 
the  oeean  of  noortal  life,  heahall  ral% 
nnequalled  in  eombat,  die  earth,  widi 
seven  peninanlaa ;  and  aa  he  ia  now 
catted  Servademana,  because  he  taoiea 
eren  in  childhood  the  fiercest  *ni«?f1% 
so,,  in  his  i^ser  years,  he  shall  aofoiin 
the  name  or  fihtireta,  becauae  he  shad 
SQstain  and  nourish  toe  war]d«"-«> 
Casyapa  then  bids  Golsra  to  hssten 
dttough  the  light  idr,  and  infim  Csift- 
oa  that  hia  bdoved  Senontak  is 
the  queen  of  Dnehmanta,  and  the  mo> 
ther  of  the  Tamer  of  Lions.  Tfaeanik 
ctent  deity  then  pnys  that  the  Go4  of 
the  atmosphere  may  bless  the  rMlmt 
of  Dushmanta,  and  that  he  may,  with 
fireqnent  aaoifices,  maintain  the  thmg^ 
derer's  friendship— so  that  "  benefits 
may  be  redproculy  conferred  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two.  worlds."— And 
the  drama  ends  with  these  words  of 
Dnehmanta,  **  Let  every  king  ajiiply 
hiroself  to  the  attainment  of  happmeal 
fiir  his  people;  let  Swereswate,  the 
ffoddess  of  the  libersl  arts,  be  sdored 
by  all  the  readers  of  the  Veda-^and 
may  Siva,  with  an  azure  neck  and  red 
lodLB,  eternally  potent  and  self-exist* 
ing^  avert  fh>m  me  the  pdn  of  another 
birth  in  this  perishable  world,  the  aeal 
of  crimes  and  punishment" 

There  is  no  need  to  say  sny  thing 
about  the  peculiar  character  of  thia 
work  of  Calidas — of  which  most  of 
our  readers  may  have  beeA  fhmiliar 
with  the  name — ^though  probably  but 
ftw  have  read  the  drama  itself.  No 
one  can  be  insensible  to  the  perfect 
beauty  of  the  picture  of  youth,  inno- 
cence, and  happiness,  m  the  early 
scenes  of  the  holy  forest^  where  sU 
the  affections  of  numan  nature  seem 
to  flow  aa  purely  along  as  the  fbuntaina 
in  which  those  fairest  damsels  bathe 
their  treases— and  are  strengthened 
in  that  raised  serenity  for  the  duties 
of  after  life,  whose  prospect  comes 
with  eentle  glimpses,  exhilarat- 
ing snd  not  disturbing  the  content^ 
mentof  thecslm.  The  sudden  lascins^ 
tion  of  the  kindy  hunter,  by  the 
eq[uslly  ftsdnated  Sacontala,  ia  what 
die  heart  feels  unavoidable  in  those 
silent  woods— and  the  qniet  piogrett 
pf  their  mutual  passion,  is  aooordant 
with  the  luxuriance,  and  the  kngnot, 
sad  the  ynluptuousness  of  all  tilings 


4kl0 


Soidnialti;  or,  tht  Fitidl  Rinj^. 


CJ- 


around—- ths  flowera  coverings  cren 
eomporing  the  ett'th — ^the  birds  «o 
loving  in  theif  beftming  beauty->->the 
antelopes  with  their  eyes  charged  witfar 
tenderness  luid  afi^ctiou— the  snl^ 
•atillness  of  the  meridian  of  thoae  dioaii^ 
less  oriental  skies— the  panting  gales 
—and  the  sighing  sobbing  airs  of 
evening  among  the  blossoms  of  the 
•deUdoiis  arbours,  and  the  green  oon« 
ce4hnent  of  those  unviolated  groves. 
^)She  strange  and  yet  blameless  deser- 
tion of  Sacsontala,  changes  at  onoe  die 
face  of  nature-^wliose  beauty  some* 
irhat  sadly  revives  i?hen  she  is  bid* 
ding  fereweU  to  it,  before  she  goes  to 
ie^  her  fi^igetftd  lord  in  the  ikr-off 
city.  And  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
drama,  the  heart  is  again  carried  back 
to  the  blissf\il  scene  where  ilrst  their 
love  began— and  we  onoe  more  see  the 
devout  Canna  and  his  Brshmlns  in 


their  peaeeftd  faennilage.  The  beha* 
vsour  of  Saoontala  is,  t&ooghoat,  very 
Eastern— her  heart  overflows  wi^  pas- 
sion, gentleness,  humility,  and  devo» 
tioit.  Her  comfrfaints  never  rise  be- 
yond what  we  feel  to  be  die  settled 
calm  of  her  sotd — ^her  final  ioy  seems 
^  not  of  the  noisy  world,  but  silent 
and  divii^" — and  when  standing  with 
her  husband  before  the  throne  of  the 
deities,  Casyapa  and  Aditi,  she  nttets 
ntot  a  word,  btot  is  known  to  be  m- 
sent  there,  only  by  the  delight  wtoch 
the  very  imrtortals  exDress^  of  her 
beauty  and  devotioti.  A  nigh  mytho- 
logical chancter  is  over  all  Sie  drama ; 
but  we  are  running  into  criticism — so 
we  leave  Socontala  to  the  pleasure  of 
our  readers,  who  have  now  nad  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing,  aide  by  aide,  a 
German,  an  Engliiii,  and  an  Indiai) 
drama. 


VrON  THI  KELATION  OF  U\J^IC  TO  TBB  VBA1I4* 


BETTER  I. 


Ma  EDITOR, 

YouE  pages  were  some  time  ago  di- 
Tcraifiea  with  controversial  letters  up- 
on music,  whidi  I  read  with  interest, 
although  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
dispute  was  a  very  idle  and  unneces- 
sary one  ;  the  unfitness  of  national  an^ 
popular  tunes  to  serve  as  the  highest 
m^els  for  scientific  composers  being 
already  determined  by  universal  con- 
sent, or  rather  being  clearly  perceived 
bjy  every  one  ivho  has  attentively  con- 
isidered  the  nature  of  music.  In  ano- 
ther point  of  view,  these  discussio|is, 
as  inquiries  ipto  the  coni^exion  be- 
tween n^usic  and  emotion,  were  more 
to  be  co^^nended,  but  stiU  could  not 
be  of  any  practiced  avc^l.  It  therefore 
appearecl  to  me,  that  the  pages  of  a  pe- 
nodical  work  would  have  been  better 
employed  in  discussing  the  practical 
uses  and  applications  of  music  as  coii- 
nected  with  public  amusements;  for  it 
is  a  question  of  general  taste  and  of 
public  interest,  how  an  art  so  touching 
should  be  disposed  of. 

That  the  musical  diaipi^  should  be 
80  generally  looked  upon  as  frivolous, 
and  as  necessarily  a  slight  species  of 
composition,  in  comparison  with  the 
best  tragedies  of  the  Shaksperean  sort, 
seems  rather  owing  to  accidental  causes, 
fhan  to  Any  essential  inferiority  in  its 


own  nature.  The  popular  notion,  that 
there  is  something  revolting  to  ▼eriai- 
militude,  in  dramatic  passions  being 
expressed  in  recitation  «id  singing,  is, 
of  course,  a  local  prpjudioe»  since  the 
drama  was  entirely  musical  at  its  birth, 
and  continued  so  kt  hundieds  of  years. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  scenes  ancl  pas- 
sions which,  occur  most  ^^uently  in 
the  English  drama,  are  not  of  a  kind 
that  has  much  relation  to  music  ;  and 
^ence,  the  difiiculty  which  an  En^iiah 
audience  feels  in  e(mceiving,  that  a 
sjpeech,  expiipsnng  the  grave  and  pro- 
wvcnd  affections  of  the  mind,  shonM 
be  well  declaimed  to  music.  IMde, 
ambition,  the  defiance  of  oppmed  fierce, 
and  the  struggle  of  the  individuafs 
courage  and  resolution  against  drcum- 
staQces,  are  not  sources  pf  emotion  na- 
turally allied  to  music  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  English  drama  lunges 
almost  always  upon  those  passions 
which  engage  the  individual  to  resist 
and  contend  a^tnst  ei^temal  objects, 
instead  of  drawing  emotion  fi*om  yield- 
ing to  their  influence ;  and  hence  the 
harsh  and  bitter  tone  of  emotion,  which 
is  so  prevalent  in  Shakspeare,  and  the 
want  of  that  flowing  and  enthusiastic 
tenderness,  which  has  the  greatest  pro- 
pensity to  become  lyrical.  In  En^ish 
plays,  there  is  a  frequent  introduction 
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of  loenes  of  public  foixnal  bosinesSy  in 
whidi  it  would  be  impossible  to  cod- 
ceive  kings,  politicians,  or  commanders 
of  Bivtiim,  nitering  their  notions  in  a 
chant.  Soliloquies,  or  other  scenes 
unconnected  with  artificial  life^  and  in 
which  individuals  abandon  themselyes 
to  the  movements  of  the.  heart,  are 
better  calculated  to  be  poured  forth  in 
music  And  even  in  comic  represen- 
tations, music  would  sort  ill  with 
scenes,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ex- 
hibit an  exact  copy  of  artificial  man- 
ners. The  sutjects  of  most  modem 
comedies  would  ht  fbund  utterly  Un- 
tractable  to  music ;  fot,  notwitb^d- 
ing  their  frequent  attempts  at  pathos, 
it  seldom  happens  that  lyricad  and 
prolonged  emotions  are  generated  from 
anyof  the  situations. 

Those  specimens  of  the  musical  dra- 
ma that  are  to  be  found  upon  our 
stage,  are  by  no  means  calculated  to 
give  a  fiivourable  impression  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  eapabihties  of  that  species 
of  composition.  They  are  either  slight 
comic  pieces  in  prose,  interspersed  with 
songs,  or  they  are  vapid  translations 
fyom.Italian  operas,  in  which,  although 
the  recitative  is  continued  throughout, 
the  beauties  of  the  original  language 
are  entirely  lost ;  and  these  pieces,  be- 
sides, are  founded  unon  subjects  re- 
mote and  disj^ned  nrom  the  popular 
feelings  of  this  country,  and  unrecom- 
mended  to  the  audience  by  their 
connexion  with  national  associations. 
Such  translations,  therefbre,  are  lightlj 
thought  of  when  viewed  in  compari- 
son with  the  originals,  and  with  indif- 
ference, because  they  are  in  a  difierent 
Strain  fh>m  our  own  style  of  poetry ; 
ifor  the  best  pieces  of  Metastasio  must 
sppear  both  shallow  in  point  of  thought, 
and  weajc  in  interest,  when  placed  be- 
side dnqnas  of  the  English  school. 
Still,  however,  it  does  not  follow  from 
this,  that  the  profounder  vein  of  poetry 
peculiar  to  this  country,  must  alto- 
gether Tanish  and  forsake  us  if  we 
were  to  compose  pieces  where  the  lan- 
guage was  better  adapted  for  musical 
purposes,  and  where  there  was  a  more 
continued  flow  of  lyrical  emotions 
throughout  At  any  rate,  whatever  was 
lost  in  point  of  stem  and  gloomy  energy 
of  sentiment,  would  be  gained  in  point 
of  grace,  which  is  certainly  the  quality 
in  whic^  our  poetry  is  most  deficient, 
whether  it  be,  that  the  national  tem- 
perament if  but  sparingly  endowed 
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with  the  perception  of  grace,  or  that 
the  feeling  of  tae  beautiful  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  awakened.  But  it  is 
probable,  that  if  the  art  of  musv^  were 
to  be  applied  to  subjects  at  once  na- 
tional and  p(^ular,  and  al  the  same 
time  poetical,  the  charm  of  lyrical 
sweetness  would  immediately  be  Mt, 
and  the  obtuse  and  iron  minds  of  the 
people  would  submit  to  the  progress  of 
dvuization. 

As  the  contempt  which  exists  among 
us  for  the  music^  drama,  results,  pro« 
bably  for  the  most  part,  fi-om  the  want 
of  poetical  mmt  and  dignity  in  the 
pieces  to  which  music  has  been  united, 
so  the  condemnation  of  that  spedds  of 
compoution  may  be  said  to  result  Grom 
its  capabilities  being  overlooked  and 
unihought  of.  It  would  appear,  thai 
it  is  only  by  striking  into  some  such 
new  track  that  dramatic  writers  can 
hope  to  escape  from  the  old  exhausted 
sphere  of  assodatiftns  oonnedted  with 
tne  pieces  belonging  to  the  age  of  Bli« 
zabeth ;  for  it  is  a  certain  tmth,  that 
the  same  thing  can  never  have  been  done 
successfully  at  two  difierent  eras  in  the 
same  country.  The  associations  pro- 
duced by  what  was  formerly  accom- 
plished are  such,  as  to  confound  and 
mislead  those  who  are  Inclined  to  make 
new  attempts  in  a  similar  line ;  and 
such  endeavours  thrive  no  better  than 
a  young  tree  would  do  if  planted  under 
the  branches  of  a  f\ill  grown  one. 
There  may  be  persons  who  think  that 
the  dramatic  literature  of  the  country 
is  already  complete  and  perfect,  and 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  more  or 
difierent.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  active  intellectual  s[arit  of  the  pre- 
sent times  is  likely  to  acqidesce  in 
such  a  conclusion. 

These  considerations  are  stated  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  practical  dif;* 
ficulties  that  would  be  experienced  in 
attempting  to  bring  forward  upon  the 
stage  any  piece  materially  difierent 
from  those  which  are  at  present  in  re- 
quest. For  practical  difficulties  should 
not  be  allowed  prematurely  to  hang 
their  weight  upon  the  wings  of  spe- 
culation. Therefore,  Mr  Editor,  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  express  these 
imperfect  notions,  such  as  they  are^ 
meaning  afterwards  to  prosecute  the 
subject  farther,  if  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  your  approbation.    I  am,  &c, 

H.  N. 
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(From  a  Foimme  qfVomuB  ly  ^obk  Wittoify  now  m  tho  Ptt9$.} 

It  ii  upon  the  Sebbatfa^dtyy  at  riiiiig  of  the  ran. 

That  to  Glennore's  black  foreit  feide  a  Shepherdeis  hath  gone^ 

From  eeffle  and  fnm  ntvcn  to  guard  her  little  flock, 

And  read  her  Bible  aa  she  alts  on  grea&swtfd  or  on  rock. 

Her  Widow-mother  wept  to  hear  her  whispered  prayer  lo  sweet. 
Then  through  the  silence  bless'd  the  sound  of  her  soift  parting  feet; 
And  thoujght,  ''  while  thou  art  praising  God  amid  the  mils  so  odm^ 
Far  off  this  broken  voice,  my  child !  wUl  join  the  morning  psalm." 

80  down  upon  her  niahy  eouch  her  moisten'd  cheek  she  hud. 
And  away  into  the  morning  hush  is  flown  her  tlighland  M^  ; 
tn  heaven  the  stars  are  all  bedira'd,  but  in  its  dewy  mhth 
A  star  more  beautiftil  than  they  la  ahhiing  on  the  earth. 

—In  the  deep  mountain-hollow  the  dreamy  day  is  done, 
For  dose  the  peace  of  Sabbath  brings  the  rise  and  set  of  sun ; 
The  mother  through  her  bwly  door  looks  forth  unto  the  greeo^ 
Yet  the  shadow  of  her  Shepherdess  is  no  where  to  be  seen. 

Within  her  loving  bosom  stirs  one  fUnt  throb  of  feii^^ 

''  Oh  1  why  so  late  I"  a  footstep— ^and  she  knows  ha  ohfld  \m  near; 

60  put  into  the  evening  the  gladden'd  mother  goea, 

And  between  her  and  ttie  crimson  l^^t  her  daughter'a  beanty  g^owa. 

The  heather-bahn  ia  fVasranfr— the  heather-bloom  is  fair. 

But  'tis  neither  heather- oalm  nor  bloom  that  wreathes  round  MhairTa  hair; 

tlound  her  white  brows  so  innocent,  and  her  blue  quiet  eyeS| 

That  look  out  bright,  in  smiling  light,  beneath  the  flowery  dyea. 

Ihese  flowers  by  far  too  beautiAil  among  our  hills  to  grow. 
These  gem-crowned  stalks  too  tender  to  bear  one  flake  of  snow. 
Not  all  the  g^ens  of  Caledon  could  yield  so  bright  a  band, 
Uiat  in  its  lustre  breathes  and  blooms  of  some  warm  foreign  land. 

''  The  hawk  hath  long  been  sleeping  upon  the  pillar-stone. 
And  what  hath  kept  my  Mhairi  m  tne  moorlands  all  alone  ? 
And  where  got  she  those  lovely  floWers  mine  old  eyes  dimly  see  ? 
Where'er  they  grew^  it  must  have  been  upon  a  lovely  tree. " 

"  Sit  down  beneath  our  elder-shade,  and  I  my  tale  will  tell'*-* 
And  speaking,  on  her  mother's  lap  the  wonderous  chaplet  fell  | 
It  seemed  as  iif  its  blissfhl  breath  did  her  worn  heart  restore. 
Till  the  ftded  eyes  <^  age  did  beam  as  they  had  beamed  (^yore^ 

*'  The  day  was  something  dim—but  the  gracious  sunshine  fell 
On  me,  and  on  my  she^  and  lambs,  and  our  own  little  dell  j 
Some  lay  down  in  the  warmth,  a)id  some  began  to  feed. 
And  I  took  out  the  Holy  Book,  and  thereupon  did  read. 

''  And  While  that  I  was  reading  of  Him  Who  for  us  died> 
And  blood  and  water  shed  for  us  from  out  his  blessed  side. 
An  angel's  voice  above  my  head  came  singing  o'er  and  o'er^ 
In  Abemethy-wood  it  sank,  now  rose  in  dark  Glenmore. 

*\  Mid  lonely  hiUa,  on  Sabbath,  all  by  myself,  to  hear 
That  voice,  unto  my  beating  heart  did  bring  a  j<^ful  fear  j 
For  well  I  knew  the  wild  sons  that  wavered  o'er  my  head. 
Must  be  from  some  celestial  thing,  or  from  the  happy  deaidL 

'*  I  looked  up  from  my  Bible — and  lo !  before  me  8tood> 
In  her  green  graceful  garments,  the  Lady  of  the  Wood  ;  . 
Silent  uie  wu  wd  motionless,  but  when  her  eyes  met  min«i 
I  knew  ihc  came  to  do  ma  good,  her  smile  was  so  divine. 
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**  She  laid  her  hand  ee  eoft  ee  lighl  upon  your  deugfater't  hair. 
And  up  that  white  am  flowed  mj  hearl  into  her  boaom  fidr  ; 
And  all  at  onee  I  loTed  her  well  as  ihe  my  mate  had  been^ 
Though  ihe  had  come  £fom  Fairy-Land  and  waa  the  Fairy-Qneen." 

Then  started  Mhairi's  mother  at  that  wild  word  of  fear^ 

F<v  a  daughter  had  been  loft  to  her  for  many  a  hopeless  year; 

The  child  nad  gone  at  sunrise  among  the  hills  to  roain« 

But  many  a  sunset  since  had  been«  and  none  hath  brought  her  home. 

Some  thought  that  Fhaum,  the  savage  Shape  that  on  the  mountain  dw?Ui^ 
Had  somewhere  left  her  lying  dead  among  the  heather-beUs^ 
And  others  said  the  Biter  re^  had  caught  her  in  her  glee> 
And  her  fidr  body  swept  ^nseen  into  the  unseen  Sea. 

But  thoughts  come  to  a  mother's  breast  a  mother  only  knows^ 
And  grief,  although  it  never  dies,  in  fimcy  finds  repose; 
By  day  she  feels  the  dismal  truth  that  'death  has  ta'en  her  child. 
At  night  she  hears  her  singing  still  and  dancing  o'er  the  wild. 

And  then  her  Countnr's  legends  lei|d  all  their  lovely  faithj 
Till  sleeo  reveals  a  silent  land>  but  not  a  knd  of  death — 
Where,  happy  in  her  innocencej  h^r  living  child  doth  plav 
With  those  iaur  Elves  that  wafWd  her  from  her  own  world  away* 

**  Look  not  so  moumftd  tnothcr !  'tis  not  a  Tde  of  woe— 
The  Fairy-Queen  stoop'd  down  and  left  a  kiss  upon  my  brow. 
And  faster  than  mine  own  two  doves  e'er  stoop'd  unto  my  hand. 
Our  flight  waa  through  the  ether^then  we  dropt  on  Fairy-Land, 

''  Along  a  river-side  that  ran  w]d&*windtng  thro'  a  wood* 

We  walked,  the  Fairy-Queen  and  I,  in  loving  solitude ; 

And  there  serenely  on  the  trees,  in  all  their  rich  attire, 

Sat  crested  birds  whose  plumage  aeem'd  to  burn  with  harmless  fift* 

"  No  sound  was  in  our  steps,-— aa  on  the  ether  mut^-« 
For  the  velvet  moss  lay  greenly  deep  beneath  the  gliding  foot^ 
Till  we  came  to  a  Waterfall,  ahd  mid  the  Rainbows  there. 
The  Mermaids  and  the  Fairiea  played  in  Water  and  in  Air. 

*'  And  sure  there  was  sweet  singing,  for  it  at  onoe  did  breathe 
From  all  the  Woods  and  Waters,  and  from  the  Caves  beneatbj 
But  when  thoae  happy  creatures  beheld  their  lovely  Queen, 
llie  music  died  #way  at  once,  sa  if  it  ne'er  ht^d  been, — 

*'  And  hoverine  in  the  Raliibow,  and  floating  on  the  Wave, 
Each  little  head  so  beautiiVil  some  shew  of  homage  gave. 
And  bending  down  bright  lengths  of  hair  that  gUsten'd  in  its  dew, 
Seemed  as  the  Sun  ten  thousand  rays  against  the  Water  threif . 

**  Soft  the  music  rose  again~*-4rat  we  left  it  far  behind. 
Though  strains  o'ertook  us  now  and  then,  on  some  small  breath  of  wind  ^ 
Our  guide  into  that  brightniog  bliss  wss  aye  that  brightning  strea«&i 
Till  lo  !  a  Pakce  ailently  unfokied  like  a  dreiuqs. 

"  Then  thoi]^ht  I  of  the  lovely  tales,  and  mpsic  lovelier  stiU, 
That  my  deed  sister  used  to  sing  at  evening  on  the  Hill, 
When  I  was  but  a  little  child  too  young  to  watch  the  sheep. 
And  on  her  kind  knees  laid  my  head  in  very  joy  to  sleep. 

**  Tsles  of  the  silent  people,  and  their  green  ailent  Land ! 
—But  the  gates  of  that  bright  Palace  cud  suddenly  expand, 
And  filled  with  sreen-yobed  Fairies  was  seen  an  ample  hall. 
Where  she  who  hdd  my  hand  in  hers  was  the  loveliest  of  them  alL 

**  Round  her  in  happy  heavings  flowed  that  bright  glistering  crowd. 
Yet  though  a  thousand  voices  hailed,  the  murmur  was  not  u>ud. 
And  o'er  their  plumed  and  flowery  heads  there  sang  a  whispering  breeie, 
When-^as  before  their  Queen  all  sank,  do^m  slowly  ori  their  kneps. 


"  Then/'  said  the  queen>  "  seven  yean  to-day  smoe  miBt  own  iafimt's  birtb-*- 

And  we  miiBt  sead  her  nourice  this  eveaing  back  to  earth ; 

Though  sweet  her  home  heneath  the  sun — hat  other  home  than  this— 

So  I  haye  bfooght  her  sister  smally  to  see  her  in  h«r  bhn. 

^*  Luhana !  hind  thj  ftondet  upon  my  Mhaiii's  hrow^ 
That  she  on  earth  mav  shew  the  flowers  that  in  our  gardens  grow." 
And  from  the  heayenly  odours  breathed  o'er  my  heiSl  I  knew 
How  delicate  most  he  their  shape^  how  beautlM  their  hue  I 

''  Then  near  and  nearer  still  I  heard  small  peals  of  laughter  sweet. 
And  the  in&nt  Fay  came  dancing  in  with  her  white-twinkling  feet. 
While  in  green  rows  the  smiling  Elves  fell  bade  on  either  side. 
And  up  that  avenue  the  Fay  did  like  a  sun-beam  glide. 

"  But  who  came  then  into  the  Hall  ?  One  long  since  moomed  as  dead  S 
Oh !  never  had  the  mould  been  strewn  o'er  sudi  a  star-like  head  1 
On  me  alone  she  poured  her  voioe^  on  me  alone  her  eyes, 
Andy  as  she  gazed^  I  thought  upon  the  deep-Uue  dondlcsi  sldea. 

"  Well  knew  I  my  &ir  sister !  and  her  nnfbigotten  fhce !  ' 
Strange  meeting  one  so  beautiful  in  that  bewudering  place  \ 
And  tike  two  soUtary  rills  that  by  themselves  flowed  on^ 
And  had  been  long  divided — ^we  melted  into  one. 

"  When  that  the  shower  was  all  wmt  out  of  our  delightAtl  teirsy 
And  love  rose  in  our  hearts  that  haa  been  buried  there  fbr  yeais. 
You  well  may  think  another  shower  straight-way  began  to  fall. 
Even  for  our  mother  and  our  home  to  leave  that  heavenly  Hallt 

'  I  may  not  tell  the  eobbtog  and  weeping  that  was  there. 
And  how  the  mortal  nourice  left  that  Fairy  in  despair^ 
But  promised,  duly  every  year,  to  visit  the  sad  child. 
As  soon  as  by  our  forest-side  the  first  pale  primrose  smiled^ 

"  While  they  two  were  embracing,  the  Palace  it  was  gone. 
And  I  and  my  sweet  sister  stood  by  the  Great  Burial-stone, 
While  both  of  us  our  river  saw  in  twilight  glimmering  by, 
And  knew  at  once  the  dark  Cairngorm  in  his  own  silent  dcy." 

The  Child  hath  long  been  speaking  to  one  who  may  not  hear. 
For  a  deadly  Joy  came  suddenly  upon  a  deadly  Fear, 
And  though  the  Mother  fell  not  down,  she  lay  on  Mhairi's  breast^ 
And  her  uce  was  white  as  that  of  one  whose  soul  has  gone  to  rest.- 

She  sits  beneath  the  Elder-shade  in  that  long  mortal  swooii. 
And  piteously  on  her  wan  cheek  looks  down  the  gentle  Moon ; 
And  when  her  senses  are  restored,  whom  sees  she  at  her  side. 
But  her  believed  in  childhood  to  have  wandered  ofi^and  died  ! 

In  these  small  hands,  so  lily-white,  is  water  from  the  spring. 
And  a  gratefUl  coolness  drops  from  it  as  from  an  angel's  wing. 
An  d  to  her  Mother's  pale  lips  her  rosy  lips  are  laid. 
While  these  long  soft  eye-lashes  drop  tears  on  her  hoary  head. 

She  stirs  not  in  her  Child's  embrace,  but  yields  har  old  gtey  haiiv 
Unto  die  heavenly  dew  of  tears,  the  heavenly  breath  of  prayers — 
No  voice  hath  she  to  bless  her  child,  till  that  strong  fit  go  by. 
But  gazeth  on  the  long-lost  fiice,  and  then  upon  the  sky. 

The  Sabbath-mom  was  beautifhl-^-and  the  long  Sabbath-day— 
The  Evening-star  rose  beautifUl  when  day-light  died  away  ; 
Mom,  day,  and  twilight,  this  lone  Glen  flowed  over  with  delidit. 
But  the  fulness  of  all  mortal  Joy  hath  blessed  the  Sabbath-nignt*- 
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OK  TBI  CHURCH  OF  KEISUVIK  IN  ICSLAMD, 

**  Then  ITM  aotliiBg  fo  sund  in  tiie  appeataiice  oftiiis  Churchy  m  toauikc  i»  _ 
me  the  altar  at  our  dinin^-table.** 

MackenmeU  TraveU  m  IceUmd,  pa0 
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Thouob  gilded  domes,  and  splflodid  faaety 
And  eottlj  robes,  and  chcual  stndns. 

And  altars  richly  drest. 
And  sculptured  samts,  and  sparkling  genu^ 
And  mitnd  heads,  and  diadonst 

Inspire  with  awe  the  breast ; 

The  soul  cnlaiged— deTont-«noere, 
With  equal  piety  draws  near 

The  holy  House  of  God, 
That  rudely  rears  its  rustic  head, 
Searee  higher  than  the  Beasant'a 

By  peasant  only  trod. 

*TSs  not  the  pageantry  of  show. 
That  can  Impart  devotion's  glow* 

Nor  sanctify  a  pray*r : 
Then  why  th*  Icelandic  Church  disdaiUt 
Or  why  its  saered  walls  profane. 

As  ttiottgfa  God  dwelt  not  there? 

The  contrite  heart--the  pious  mind— 
The  Christian—to  that  not  oonfinM, 

Before  its  altar  kneels  I 
There  breathes  his  hopes— there  plights  liis 


And  there,  with  low  submission  bows. 
And  to  his  God  appeals. 


In  realnos  that  touch  the  northern 
Wheie  etreams  of  binning  lava 

Their  desolatmg  course ; 
■nlphureous  mountains  raging  boil. 
Blasting  th*  already  sterile  sosl. 

With  wild  volcanic  foice; 
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Where  cold,  and  snow,  and  fiost  CHMpifi^ 
With  livid  subterranean  fire. 

To  curse  the  barren  lands, 
Where  deep  moiasses  faithless  smilt 
In  transient  verdure  to  b^uile, 

This  humble  Fabric  stimda. 

Oh !  scorn  it  not  because  *tis  poor* 
Nor  turn  thee  from  its  sacred  door* 

With  eonturndbus  pride ; 
But  entering  in— that  Power  adott  I 
Who  gave  mee,  on  a  milder  shon^ 

In  safety  to  reside^ 

Where  Zephyr  breathes  in  tsmpti'd  gaisi  ' 
Thro*  wood-crown*d  hiUs,  and  gentle  valss* 

And  gentle  riyers  flow  ; 
And  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  ihigiintflowii% 
And  flocks,  .and  herds,  and  shady  boweii. 

Their  varied  gifts  bestow. 

Let  no  presumptuous  AoQg^ta  aiissb 
That  thouart  dearer  in  Ins  eyes. 

Than  poor  loehmdic  swain  ; 
Who  bravely  meets  the  northem  wind* 
With  brow  serene— and  soul  resigned 

To  penury  and  pain. 

Where  much  is  given— more  is  rsfoM  | 
Where  little— less  is  still  desir*d  ; 

Bnjoy  thy  happier  lot 
With  trembling  awe,  and  chastso'd  ftarj 
Kiisuvik*s  Church  to  God  is  dcar» 
,  And  will  not  be  faigot. 


•IE  THOMAS  BEOWKS, 


Manchester,  Dee,  9, 1819. 

V E  SDtTOE, 

Tnv  chEracter  of  Sir  Thomas  Biowne« 

5r  Mr  Coleridge,  inserted  in  your  last 
umber,  induces  me  to  trouble  you 
with  a  flew  observations  on  the  works 
of  this  highly  entertaining  and  origi« 
naly  bnt  now  neriected,  writer. 

It  is  remsrkwle  enough,  that,  a« 
mongst  the  number  of  books  which  the 
recent  republiostions  hsTO  contributed 
to  arrest  in  their  journey  to  oblivion, 
no  reprint  has  yet  been  made  c^ 
the  Works  of  Brown,  which  perhaps 
contain  more  of  the  force  of  genius  and 
fervour  of  imagination,  more  glowing 
sentences,  and  sreater  and  nobia  • 
flights  of  &ncy,  tnan  can  be  produced, 
in  the  writings  of  any  of  his  contem<* 
porary  prose  authors,  not  excepting,  I 
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may  almost  veniure  to  say,  Bidiop 
Hsll,  Jeremy  Ti^rlor,  and  Milton.  • 

One  reason  of  this  may  be,  that  th* 
works  of  Browne  are  not  scans,  but 
thmgh  this  may  be  the  csse^  sdll,  at 
msny  passage  in  tbem  are  fktnwmAj 
obscure,  finom  the  recondite  tttusioBi 
and  peculiar  manner  of  the  anther,  and 
many  utterly  unintelligible  flrom  tht 
blunders  of  the  printer,  a  new  edition^ . 
with  sensible  notes,  would  oonfcr  no 
small  obligation  upon  the  lovers  of  oilr 
old  and  excellent  writers. 

Browne's  first  work  was  Iris  Rdiglo 
Medici,  a  work  written  in  the  ftdl  n^ 
g0ur  of  his  ^wulties,  when  his  Amqr 
was  at  the  highest,  whidi,  rendcrsa 
still  more  eceentric  by  his  ori^nal 
way  of  jlhinlang^  imbiowned  by  mib«  . 
ing,  and  deepened  by  enthnsiassit 
SI 
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eommmiieated  to  ererr  tuljeet  wbidi 
it  touched  upon,  9II  toe  attnotioiii  of 
paradoxical  subtlety,  and  fimtastic  and 
cftan  bigbly  impreaaive  auUiini^. 

The  style  of  this  book,  it  ia  obaerr* 
able,  is  much  more  easy  and  unembar* 
rass^,  less  perplexed  and  abrupt,  than 
that  of  his  late  productions,  the  phras- 
eology less  latmiased  and  exotic,  breath- 
ing all  the  Tiyacity  of  conversation, 
without  losing  any  of  the  dignity  of 
eomposition;  and  indeed,  I  hardly 
know  any  work  till  the  end  of  the 
leyenteenth  eentury  which  can  be 
compared  to  it,  for  the  purity  of  the 
lai^^uage,  Uie  swell  and  flow  of  the 
diction,  the  boldness  of  the  expressionji 
and  the  harmony  of  the  cadences, 

Perhapa  no  Lne  ia  better  remem- 
bered in  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  than 
liiat  in  the  description  of  Zuleika: 
**.  Thff  miftdi  the  nunc  Iveatbivg  ftwm 

harlaoei** 
To  vindicate  which  bold  expres- 
ibn,  the  noble  author  subjoins  a  note, 
appealing  to  the  ftdinga  of  hia  rea- 
ders. But  the  aame  bought  had  long 
before  occurred  to  Sir  l*homa8  Browne, 
aa  will  appear  from  the  fbllowing  beaU" 
tiftd  passage.  "^  It  is  xny  temper,  and 
I  like  it  the  better,  to  affect  all  harmo- 
ny^  nd  awe  there  ia  musac  even  in 
beauty,  and  theailent  note  which  Cu- 
pid striikes,  hr  sweeter  than  the  sound 
of  in  instrument  For  there  is  mu- 
sic in  whatever  there  is  harmony,  or- 
der, or  proportion ;  and,  thus  far  we 
may  maintain  the  music  of  the 
apherea :  For  those  well  ordered  mo- 
tiona  and  rq;u]ar  naces,  though  they 
give  no  aound  to  tne  ear,  yet  to  the 
undentandmg,  tfiay  atrike  a  note  more 
ML  of  harmony."  ReL  Med.  edit 
Ittao.  1736.  page  IBO;  which  ia  a  re- 
iMulcaUe  cMnddence,  to  call  it  no 
n«re,  between  these  two  eminent  wri- 
ters. And  I  may  observe  by  the  way, 
that  had  Dr.  Feniar,  hi  hia  iUustra- 
tiaoe  efSteme,  been  equally  diligent 
ia  exnninittg  the  works  of  Browne, 
he  would  have  found  out  more  of  the 
piagiarisns  of  that  universal  pillager, 
than  he  haa  detected  from  Borton'a 
Anatomy  of  Melanoholy. 
'The  next  work  of  Browne,  his 
FMMdedoxie  Epidemiea,  or  Vulgar  Er- 
r«»,  ia,  I  believe,  better  known  than 
a»yof'hiiwtfting8.  The  variety  nf  die 
iMrnfog,  the  veveltf  of  the  design, 
theaenteneei  of  the  obaermtioAa,  and 


die  pecolierity  of  diaoutsition  iriiidi  it 
di^vsy  have  eontiumted  to  nub  it 
one  of  the  moat  entertaining  philoio* 
phioBl  piodaotioiia  of  which  ovlitaa* 
tore  hv  to  boast  It,  however,  me- 
rienced  the  fiite  of  many  other  worb; 
and  ita  celebrity,  if  not  destrojed, 
was  at  hut  diminished  by  tile  dom- 
M  of  the  system  of  Descartes,  to  wbkk 
Browne  was  a  firm  adherent 
'  It  is  in  this  book  chiefly  that  lu 
fbndness  for  exoticphraseol<^aipeni; 
and  the  fbllowing  extract  from  the  pre* 
hoe  win  shew  what  were  then  hk 
ideas  of  perfection  in  language :  ^  If 
elegancy  still  proceedeth,  and  Bnglul 

Ems  maintain  that  stream  we  have  of 
te  observed  to  flow  from  masv,  we 
ahall,  within  a  few  years,  bendnto, 
learn  Latin  to  understand  SngHib, 
and  a  work  will  prove  of  equal  fkolity 
in  either."  To  which  dceuraUe  end, 
it  must  be  confessed,  Browne  hai,  ia 
thia  work,  used  hia  beat  endeavoen. 
But  the  productions  which  prind* 
pally  develope  his  sin^lar  tun  of 
mind  are  his  Hydriotaphia,  or  UrnVo- 
rial,  and  Letter  to  a  friend  on  thedetlk 
of  an  intimate  friend.*  The  diaiolii- 
tion  of  the  aool  abd  body  waa  to  him 
a  fevourite  topic;  and  he  deHgbtsdto 
dwell,  not  entirely  with  the  joyfbl  ex- 
pecUtioQ  of  one  who»  tmatiqgio  the 
hope  of  future  blias,  looked  to  deidi 
as  the  end  of  hia  hOxNin,  tad 
the  commencement  of  hia  fUidtji 
but  with  the  serutininng  anxietf 
of  an  inquirer,  who  loved  to  iUn* 
mine  the  dark,  to  pierce  through 
the  obscure,  and  to  gaae  on  dread  uA 
fearfhl  objecto,  till  his  mental  vinoo 
waa  beiritched  by  a  apedca  df  i^icioi- 
tion.  Like  the  female  magwnaa^  in 
the  Arabian  Nighta  £nteftatn]Oeiiti» 
he  loved  to  leave  the  bdbiCalfcmi  « 
the  living,  and  take  hM  xtfVimA 
the  ehamel  houaea  of  the  dead*  To 
him  tombe  and  aepnlfikKO,  wns  nd 
068uarie8,obdiaksattdBionnaienfe^«a* 
the  neeeasary  fliod  of  hia  iaummtjait 
and  aeled  like  oharma  to  call  fertk  the 
wild  and  eomfare  reveriea  of  his  haffU 
with  all  their  fervid  efikrveseencsi  of 
awAil  aoiemnity  and  gloomy  magaifr 
ceoee.  The  light  of  hia  gains  iHa- 
minatsd  the  dark  and  diamd  entitA^ 
on  which  it  expatiated  witfi  aaidur 
aplendeur,  and  aroae  iVnm  the  enpo* 
incumbent  aaaa  of  mortidttf  ,  like  the 
aMning  vapowa  whkh  aie  mid  t9 
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otti  be  BMNre  ttrUdiig  and 
tfanlling  than  the  beginnitig  of  the 
kst  chepler  of  hie  UrnburiaL  ''  Now 
diet  theee  dead  bonea  have  abeady 
onthated  the  living  oiiea  of  the  Me* 
thnael^y  and  in  a  yard  underground, 
end  ^n  walla  of  elay,  outworn  all  the 
etrong  and  apackma  buildinga  above 
them,  and  quietly  reated  under  the 
dmme  and  trampiinga  of  three  con« 

Sieata,  what  prince  can  pnxxiiae  auch 
tttumity  unto  hia  relica,  and  might 
not  ghidly  aay, 

**  8ie  c;go  eomponi  venua  in  ona  vdim.** 

Aaother  aingnlar  aport  of  hia  mind 
ia  hie  Geeden  of  Cyrua,  mr  Quincunx ; 
bntofthii^  the  diaracter  of  Dr  John* 
aon  ia  ao  oeni|nchen8ive  and  exact,  aa 
to  kave  nothmg  to  be  aaid  by  another* 
The  fettowing  paaaa^  ftom  it  ia  ad* 
mirably  diaractcristie  of  Browne'a 
a^e  of  wriUng.  "  Light  which 
niakei  thinn  eeen  nakea  aome  thinga 
inviaiUe.  Wereitnotfadarimesaand 
dM  ohadow  of  the  earth,  the  noUeat 
part  of  the  creation  had  remained  un« 
the  Blara  in  heaven  aa  invi- 


aibleon  on  the fimrth  day,  when  th^ 
were  enated  above  the  noriaon  with 
dM  aon,  or  diere  waa  not  an  eye  to 
behold  them.  The  ncateat  mystery 
ef  rdigioii  ia  expreaaed  by  admiration, 
and  in  the  nohleat  part  of  Jewiah 
typea  we  find  the  Chembima  ahadow* 
ing  die  mercy  aeat  Lift  itaelf  is  but 
the  abadow  of  death,  and  aoula  de« 
pertcd  but  the  ahadowa  of  the  livins ; 
all  diiBge  fall  under  thia  name,  the 
au  itaetf  ia  but  a  dark  aimulachrum, 
andli^t  bat  the  ahadow  of  God."-« 
Qnlnoinx  in  his  worlcs,  page  47. 
Uia  other  worka,  if  wa  eicq^  hia 
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BibUotheca  Absboiidita,*  and  ChriatlaB 
Mends,  have  little  in  them  worth  notie^ 
ing.  The  latter  of  these  works  waa  com* 
posed  when  he  waa  advanced  in  vears, 
and  when  he  had  lost  much  of  that 
mental  fire  and  vigour  which,  in  hb 
younger  davs,  he  so  abundantly  poe« 
aeseed,  and  when  his  fimdnesa  ibr  0*^ 
riginality,  which  before  he  loved  to 
puraue  through  every  difficulty,  waa 
m  a  great  measure  subsided  and  ex« 
tinet.  But  thoiigh  ftom  theee  eausea 
it  ia  inferior  to  his  former  production^ 
thoo^  the  language  ia  ftequcndy 
pompoua  and  tumid,  and  the  thooghta 
trite  and  unproportioned,  yet  MBi 
there  are  many  pessagea  equal  to  any 
he  ever  produced,  and  there  is  one 
easayt  so  excellent  ftom  its  sterling 
weight  and  matter,  and  so  interesting 
ftom  its  being  the  practical  rekuha  A 
the  experience  of  the  author  himself, 
that  it  alone  deserves  to  rescue  die 
other  narta  of  the  book  ftom  oblivion, 
were  they  even  much  worae  than  they 
are. 

Such  are  the  worka  of  Browne,  a 
never-failing  treasury ;  to  which  the 
divine  may  resort  fhr  paaanrea  of  fef- 
vent  piety,  the  phikaopher  mr  deep  in- 
into  nature,  and  the  poet  fbr 
its  of  aublimity  and  grandeur.-* 
t  they  have  loet  their  ibrmer  po- 
pularity, ia  a  kisa  tbey  mWa  in  com- 
mon with  many  otlier  compoeitiona 
which  deserve  an  immortality  of  fiime  ; 
butan  ardent  love  ibr  their  exceUendea, 
and  conviction  of  their  merita,  indueaa 
me  to  hope  that,  in  the  preaent  avidity 
for  reprintinff,  hia  worka  will  not  be 
forgotten,  who  wsa  moat  aasuredly  all 
ornament  to  the  age  that  he  lived  in, 
and  an  honoor  to  the  country  tiutt 
produced  him.  I  am,  die.  your  obe* 
dient  aervant  J.  C 


umro  TOAsa  rouvn  nf  btombs  axs  raonocTioNs  or  tsi  romnBn 

WOKtn,  BT  THB  RBCTOB  Or  PABSnOXV. 


Thb  occurrence  of  living  toada  in 
stones,  is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable 
Acts  in  natural  history.  Amongst 
many  examples  of  this  sort,  we  shall 
mention  a  fisw  which  put  the  mat* 
ter  beyond  all  doubt.  A  fiving  toad 
waa  fbund  in  a  large  stone,  at  Newark 
on  Trenti  in  England.  It  waa  of  a 
white  cobur,  measured  three  and  a 


half  indies,  but  i^ipeared  incapable 
any  more  of  bearing  the  light  For 
aU  ita  motions  aigued  an  incompatable 
state,  and  an  hour  aftowarda  it  died. 
But  in  thia  time  it  waa  seen  by  seve- 
ral hundred  people. 

In  a  atone  quarry,  near  Cassel,  thp 
workmen  discovers  three  living  tood^ 
lying  tfltgedier  in  a  stone  four  fie^ 
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loDffy  dwee  ftet  bitMd,  and  at  many 
jhign,  ontheoataideofwhichy  befine 
U  waa  taroken,  not  the  alighteat  trace 
of  an  aperture  waa  to  be  disooTered. 
It  waa  with  difficulty  that  theae  ani« 
mala  coold  be  brought  from  the  apot 
they  lay  in,  and  as  soon  aa  they  were 
taken  out,  they  hopped  in  agum 
They  appeared  at  first  to  be  quite 
liyely  in  the  graaa;  but  they  died  in 
half  an  hour. 

The  &ct  cannot,  therefore,  be  dis- 
pnted,  and  I  could,  were  it  neceaiary 
to  prove  the  truth  of  these  appear* 
•noea,  quote  many  inatancea  of  thia 
■orty  which  have  been  recorded.  Some 
time  aince  a  living  toad  waa  found  in 
alate,  at  Rothenberg  on  the  Saale. 
We  ahall  not,  therefore,  detain  our- 
aelvea  longer  on  this  point,  but  en- 
deavour rather  to  exnlam  the  matter. 
Every  thinking  reader,  who  has  not 
heard  of  thia  phenomenon,  will  con- 
alder  such  as  wonderftil,  and  many 
even  unaccountable.  It  appears  also 
at  first  sight  to  be  impossible,  for  a 
creature  to  be  endoaed  in  a  stone, 
ouch  a  length  of  time,  without  dying 
of  hunger,  or  being  auffocated. 

Naturalists  have  endeavoured,  to 
be  sure,  to  shew,  how  this  is  possible ; 
but  no  one  has,  if  I  remember,  explain- 
ed in  what  manner  and  when  thoe 
animals  came  into  the  stones. 

In  order  to  solve  the  first  problem, 
it  IS  said,  the  stone  in  which  the  toads 
existed,  was  probably  a  poroua  aand- 
stone,  which  imbibed  moiature  from 
rain,  which  the  animal  inspired  by 
meana  of  ita  porea,  or  its  sucking 
warta.  For  these  animala  can  be  kept 
loDf  alive  on  wet  blotting  paper, 
which  ia  moistened  from  time  to  time. 
Jt  is  alao  known  that  toads  and  firogs 
are  very  tenacious  of  Uie,  and  can  fast 
a  long  time. 

An  English  naturalist  made  a  trial, 
bow  long  he  could  keep  a  toad  with- 
out nourishment ;  he  placed  it  in  a  pot, 
and  buried  it  in  the  ground,  closing  it 
earefhlly.  He  forgot  bv  chance  to  dig 
up  the  pot,  until  twoor  three  years  were 
dapaed.  He  found  his  toad  still  liv- 
bg,  and  buried  it  a-fresh.  We  have 
to  wait  the  issue. 

But  this  explanation  does  not  ap- 
pear quite  satimctory  to  us.  Such  a 
creature  can  be  preserved  living  by 
means  of  mdsture  or  water,  for  a  cer- 
tain time.  But  many  thousand  years, 
how  would  that  be  possible  ?  For  we 
cai^i«t  admit  of  a  shorter  period,  since 
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which  our  loebi,  even  date,  fine^  ad 

sandstone,  and  who  knowa,  even  if  U 
were  a  porous  aandstone  ia  which  the 
toada  lived. 

We  can  mora  eaafly  explain  ham 
such   an  animal  can  exist  and  be 
preserved  in  a  tree.      For  a  living 
toad  haa  been  firand  in  the  cavity  of  s 
tree,  which,  according  to  ita  ring^ 
muat  have  been  more    than  d^ty 
yeara  old.    It  probably  had  crept  intD 
a  hole  of  one  of  ita  boogha,  and  U 
not  been  able  to  come  out  again ;  sad 
the  opening  had  in  the  coutk  of  tine 
completely   doaed.      Here  it  eoeid 
easier  subsist,  than  in  hard  stone,  \ni 
the  sequel  will  show,  that  the  preser- 
vation of  these  animals  doea  not  d»* 
pend  upon  nourishment,   but  nooa 
another  drcumatance,  and  quite  ouur 
causes.  We  come  now  to  the  seeond 
question,  how  and  when  die  todi 
came  into  the  stones.     In  order  to 
render  this  dear   to   oursdves,  m 
must  remember,   that    beaides   onr 
own  preaent   world,    in   which  ire 
exist,  one  haa  already  preceded  it, 
which  contained,  aa  oura,  termtrial 
and  marine  animala.     Yet  there  «■ 
a  time,  when  the  wfaoia   eontineDt 
waa  but  an  immeasurable  ooasn ;  ai 
the  secondary  mountaina,  with  their 
petrified  beda  of  muadea,  fishes,  ad 
aea  productiona  prove.     After  lome 
unknown   great   catastrophe,  whidi 
our  earth  suffered,  the  aea  at  kagtk 
disappeared,  and  from  a  world  of  10a- 
ier*  aroae,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  a  world  of  land,    that, 
where  at  present  the  plough  tamt  m 
the  soil,   and   countless  com  fields 
shine   with    thdr   gdden   hsrveitiy 
where  immense  fbr»ts  spresd  fSorth 
their  luxuriant  trees,  amongst  which 
numerous  wild  anifiuda  aport,  what 
hills  and  mountains  raise  their  wied 
summits,  where  herds  of  cattle  fftx, 
where  rivulets  and  rapid  atreams  wifw 
through  the  valliea,  and  where  C!ti« 
and  villages  are  now  situated,  dM>^ 
formerly  raged  the  waves  of  this  ocein 
— there  swarmed  hosts  of  mnuih,  » 
numberless  forms,  and  magnitudes 

At  the  command  of  the  Almi^V 
the  waters  disappeared,  and  with  them 
the  then  existing  world  of  marine  ani- 
mals and  of  plants,  whidi  were  that 
pUced  upon  tne  dry  land. 

The  bowels  of  Uie  esrth  have  pre- 
served to  our  times  the  remaioB  » 
such  only  aa  have  withatood  dsoTt 
and  have  become  petrified.    And  tt» 
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bottom  of  tho  tea  beeune  dry  land^ 
imd  the  aUme  and  mud  it  had  left 
behind  waa  hardened  into  atone.  But 
another  terreatrial  world,  beaidea  the 
one  of  water  above  mentionedj  muat 
have  existed,  before  the  preaent  one 
waa  formed.  Thia  can  be  aeen 
fiom  the  nvmeiona  lemaina  of  terrea* 
trial  animala  and  productiona  which 
we  find  in  different  eountriea,  and 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  preaent 
period  of  the  earth.  There  are  aa 
many  and  aa  lai^  foreata  under  the 
earth  aa  there  are  above  it»  which  have 
bem  buried  thouaanda  of  yeara  agD« 
and  have  been  transformed  into  eouL 
Tbeie  were  formerly  aa  many,  per- 
b^  more,  large  and  amall  ani- 
mala on  the  earth  than  there  are  at 
preaent  We  muat,  therefore,  auppoee 
that  theaea  and  dry  land  have  been  con- 
tinually changingplacea  with  each  other 
on  theaur&ce  of  our  earth,  and  that  af- 
ter each  change  of  thia  deacripdon  a 
new  creation  of  animala  and  phmta 
took  place  on  it.  For  thia  reason  we 
find,  that  wood  in  a  atate  of  coal,  and 
the  bonea  of  quadrupeda,  occur  inter- 
mixed with  marine  productiona  in  the 
•ame  bed ;  nay,  even  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  aea  we  discover  river  mu»- 
clei^  and  the  beds  of  Samet  great 
rivera.  It  may  be  conjectured,  th^t  at 
a  &tore  transformation  of  the  earth 
new  intermixtnrea  wiU  ariae,  and  the 
vrodttctiona  of  our  preaent  world  will 
be  united  to  thoae  of  a  fixrmer  one, 
mad  reat  with  them  in  one  common 
gmve,  in  order  to  make  place  for  a 
new  and  better  world.  It  ia  impossi- 
ble to  determine  the  time  when  the 
last  great  tzmnaformation  took  pkce, 
which  cauaed  the  former  world  to 
make  pUoe  finr  thia.  But  every  one 
who  knowa  how  much  time  is  neces- 
aary  to  nroduoe  a  new  creation  of 
planta  ana  animala  out  of  the  boaom 
of  the  earth,  according  to  the  lawa  of 
nature,  muat  easily  diacem  that  many 
centuries  must  have  passed  away  since 
that  great  catastrophe  happened. 

The  living  toada  already  mentioned 
muat  have  been  iodosed  in  their 
atony  nriaona  during  thia  laat  revolu- 
tion of  the  gbbe.  For  on  the  preaent 
period  of  the  earth  having  commenced, 
and  the  productiona  of  the  former 
world  being  buried  in  mud  and  alime 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  aea,  the 
whde  surfiuse  of  the  earth  became 
twmed  into  aolid  atrata  by  some  un- 
known process  of  nature,  and  out  of 


the  aand-banka  and  ooral  reefii  of  the 
aea,  arose  the  secondary  limeatone  and 
aand  stone  mountama.  The  toads  of 
the  fi>imer  world  met  with  the  ssme 
&te  aa  ita  fiah  and  other  animals ;  thev 
were  covered  and  buried  with  muo* 
They  would  have  perished  like  their 
fellow  creaturea,  in  water  or  in  mud, 
had  not  their  peculiar  organiutioQ 
prevented  thia.  Theae  animala  posseaa 
the  property  of  aleepiiur  and  remain- 
ing in  a  state  of  torpor  wiring  the  win- 
ter, without  having  occasion  for  any 
nourishment  during  the  whole  perioo. 
Frogs  are  often  to  be  found,  in  winter, 
in  ice,  and  on  ito  thawing,  they  are 
again  revived.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  frogs  and  toada,  when  the  wea- 
ther ia  warmer  than  usual  in  the 
apring,  come  forth  from  their  holea  in 
the  earth,  and  commence  a  new  lifb. 
During  the  grait  revolution  of  our 
globe,  just  mentioned,  when  the  whob 
animal  and  v^table  creation  waa  bu- 
ried under  mud  and  earth;  theae 
toada  met  with  a  similar  &te,  and 
were  incloaed  in  their  atony  prisona 
until  they  were  released  from  them 
by  accident.  They  were  obliged  to 
repose  in  them  some  thousand  yeara 
in  a  state  of  sleep,  having  no  other 
means  in  their  power,  otherwise  they 
wouldhavehad  a  like  hte  with  milUona 
of  fishes  and  terreatrial  animala,  which 
perished  and  became  petrified. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  theae  toada 
might  have  been  inclosed  in  atone  at 
a  later  period,  aa  these  animala  are 
fi>nd  of  creeping  into  hdea  and  cavitiea 
of  the  earth  in  order  to  sleep  the  win- 
ter. Even  the  toada  wnich  were 
fi)und  inclosed  alive  in  a  tree  must 
have  come  there  in  this  manner.  It 
ia  alao  known,  thai  in  limeatone  quar- 
riea,  new  rocks,  aa  cale-tuff,  &&,  are 
formed  during  a  comparativdy  abort 
period  of  time,  and  that  these  animala 
mighty  perhapa,  have  beeo  indoaed 
throuffh  these  meana.  But  if  insecta 
of  a  former  world  could  be  preserved 
in  amber,  and  mammoths  in  their  fbll 
flesh  in  ice,  a  toad  of  the  primeval 
world  could  well  exist  alive  in  atone,  un- 
til the  present  world,  aaitia  very  tena- 
deua  of  life,  and  baa  the  advantage  of 
bein^  able  to  paaa  a  long  time  witnont 
nounahment,  in  a  state  of  torpor  or 
sleep.  The  fact  is  atill  a  problem  which 
naturalists  or  xoologists  will  done  be 
capable  of  solving ;  and  which  would 
be  efiectedby  anatomiaing  one  of  thoae 
foflsil  teads  with  tbeviewof  ascertdning 
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if  it  li  an  tnimal  of  tSiepraent  orof  tbe 
Ibmer  world.  Tliewhiteeolotir^  which 
ihe  English  toad  had,  leads  us  to 
auppoae  it  as  probable  that  it  did  not 
belong  to  our  world,  provided  the 
length  of  time  and  the  want  of  afa*  and 
nourishment  had  not  changed  its  na* 
tnral  colour  and  bleached  its  bodjr.-- * 
In  the  mean  time,  if  such  an  anunal 
ean  exist  for  years  in  an  old  tree,  or 
even  in  a  stone,  it  is  also  capable  of 
beii^  preserred  in  a  stony  prison 
thoiusttds  of  years,  because,  being  a^ 
sleep  and  in  so  confined  a  situation,  no 
eil^tioa  takes  place  ftom  it,  and, 
Aerefbre,  there  is  no  occasion  to  re* 
place  the  lost  animal  Juices  bv  various 
nourishment  Wonderfhl  pnenom^- 
nmn  I  The  toad,  this  uglv  and  much 
demised  snimal,  was  of  sJl  others  the 
only  one  capable  of  undergoing  this 
esEperiment  of  nature,  and,  tnereby,  of 
viewing  a  second  time  the  light  of  the 
world«  AH  others,  the  most  nobte 
and  beautifVil  creatures,  even  man 
hfanadf,  had  it  not  in  his  power  to 
Hve  to  see  such  a  blessing.  Man, 
widi  his  ftUow  creatures,  could  only 
pass  into  the  new  world  in  a  petri- 
tad  state,  the  insects  of  a  fonner 
world  could  only  be  preserved  ftom 
complete  ruin  hi  amber,  and  the  mam* 
moth  be  partially  preserved  in  ice, 
hat  the  toad  was  capable,  on  account 
of  its  tenacious  powers  of  life,  and  ita 
peeoiiar  nature,  to  pass  from  the  old 
world  into  the  new  one  in  a  living 
state,  and  by  these  means  to  be  snatch* 
od  from  destruction.  It  has  seen  two 
w«vlds,  havinc  been  an  inhabitant  of 
llie  old  as  well  as  the  new  one.  It 
has  twice  trodden  the  theatre  of  the 
wnrldl 

now  many  useral  conaiderationB  docs 
the  discovery  not  give  rise  to !  How 
many  weighty  truths  may  not  be  traced 
flomit! 

These  toads,  thereibre,  fhmish  us 
with  a  fresh  proof  of  a  finmer  world. 
For,  if  they  do  not  belong  to  oar  world, 
hut  are  dinbrent  from  the  present  ani- 
mala  of  the  same  species,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  more  decisivMy  proved 
disn  at  present,  it  is  dear  that  there 
havo  been  Ibrmeriy  other  animals  in 
the  worid  than  our  own.  Should  they 
prove  to  be  a  new  species,  we  riiall  have 
discovered  a  new  race  of  animals  of  a 
Ibrmer  world,  and  thus  add  one  more 
to  Aioae  already  known.  It  were  only 
necessary  that  Cnvier  ahould  discover 
or  «uunme  such  a  lead  fimnd  in  alone. 


and  perhaps  one  more  woold  heimne- 
diately  added  to  the  number  of  prime* 
val  animals  discovered  by  fahn. 

But  the  drenmstance  gives  riie  to 
other  considerations ;  if  the  philoio- 
pher  takes  pleasure  in  endeavouring  to 
penetrate  the  depths  of  fhturity,  sad 
ra  exploring  the  fbture  fiite  of  oar 
world,  and  of  his  fellow-ereatnreo :  it 
cannot  be  less  agreeable  and  instno* 
live  to  him  to  investigate  the  past,  lad 
to  read  the  fimner  fkte  of  our  praeat 
earthly  inhabitants  hj  the  reasain  of 
a  former  world.  Such  an  in^|ttiry 
makes  us  acquainted  with  nttmeroai 
interesting  facta,  and  we  shsB  now 
present  our  readers  with  a  ftw  of  theM 

We  frncy  ourselves  standing  in  As 
subterraneous  caverns  of  a  great  fims- 
stone  mine,  and  admiring  the  inmeBM 
masses  of  rodt,  with  its  difRMntlsTcn 
and  strata.  On  nearer  inmectiott,  wo 
find  that  these  masses  of  Ihnesloae 
teem  with  millions  of  sheD-fidi,  aod 
other  remains  of  a  ibrmer  vroiid,  wKidi 
must  have  ceased  to  exist  thcmsandi  of 
years  ago  ;  that  we  are  even  standing 
on  a  rormer  bottom  of  the  oeen> 
and  are  surrounded  by  millions  of  os- 
rine  animals,  and  other  pruduetioM  of 
die  aea.  On  searching,  vre  aoon  fiodt 
comu  ammonis,  whose  i^ecies  is  bow 
extinct  in  the  world ;  then  a  nautOaip 
now  a  gryphite,  or  a  turbinite,  or  I 
pectihite,  &c.  &c.  In  theae  vre  diicowr 
beings  which  have  a  similitiide  to  oar 
present  inhabitants  of  the  oeean,  bet 
are  difihrently  constructed.  Here  we 
discover  a  petrified  fticas,and  remark  is 
it  the  branch  of  a  former  marine  plsst. 
There  we  notice  the  remains  of  an  tt« 
crinite,  or  Illy  stone,  and  draoover  then 
to  have  been  formerly  marine  aainik 
of  a  remarkable  nature.  Here,weef«B 
find  a  tooth,  and  recognise  it  to  InfO 
belonged  to  an  unknown  animal  of  tbo 
fivmer  world,  or  of  a  fish  whose  rsei 
has  been  destroyed  in  a  great  refola* 
tion  of  the  earth.  There  we  ^aeofvt 
thigh-bone  lyinff  under  the  ruino  of 
the  former  world,  and  hnme^stdy 
pronounce  it  to  he  partafapalaotfae- 
rium.  We  cannot  ndpexiffmngtlio 
moat  earnest  wish  to  be  better  oe* 
quainted  with  this  world  of  ^ts  sad 
animals  for  ever  jpast  away,  weeftea, 
in  imagination,  Ancy  to  onrsdveo  tbo 
ddight  we  would  experienoe  cookl  wo 
have  seen  the  former  world,  with  itt 
various  pt)ductions,  in  their  nstew 
and  living  atate,  in  evder  to  eonpsK 
^tin  with  their  present  isrreitrisl  «•- 
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atiwi  but  this  ktWiibivliklKamot 
begmtified*  We  treoaljr  capable  of 
jndgingf  from  tbe  acttitjr  remain,  ef 
the  mnQcraw  prodnetioiiB  «f  tbst  eiily 
periodic  of  their  exiatenoe  and  proper* 
tiea.  IftbeearUiiatobe^iiaiiiioiiiH 
dated  with  water,  and  ila  inhabitaiila 
deitroyed  and  again  repcopled,  tbe  in* 
habitanti  ef  the  new  world  will  form 
nearly  the  aame  oooception  of  the  ani* 
nquUs  and  TegetaUea  of  the  preaent 
world  aa  we  fbrm  of  those  of  the  world 
which  has  preoeded  the  nreaent  But 
the  ideaa  thus  formed  will  be  very  im* 
perftet  But  do  not  let  vs  make  too 
hasty  ooBdonons!  On  finding  a  pieee 
of  amber,  we  ^aoover  in  it  an  insect 
ofthefomer  world,  in  all  its  natural 
bsM^  end  Ibrm,  as  it  has  lived  and 
breathed*    At  another  time,  in  break- 


ing a  reek  in  pleeaa,  in  aidar  to  < 
ine  its  cerreapondent  ports,  and  to  ea« 
certain  if  it  eontatna  any  marine  mg^ 
nie  rcmains**and  behold !  our  widi  of 
behoULtng  animala  of  the  ibrmcr  world 
alife  in  thnr  natural  form,  ia  now 
aeoomplisbed.  A  liying  creature  of 
tbe  ibrmer  fieriod  of  the  earth,  a  toad* 
which  has  withstood  the  decay  of  thou« 
sands  of  years,  springs  out  of  ito  prin, 
on,  in  which  it  has  been  secured  a« 
pinat  every  ii\jurT.  It  awakea  from 
ita  slumber,  on  benolding  the  renewed 
light  which  beams  around  it,  and  of 
whose  beneficial  influence  it  has  bem. 
so  long  deprived,  in  order  to  oonvinoo 
us  of  the  reality  of  a  ibrmer  world,  and. 
then,  after  a  short  second  existenes^ 
falls  into  an  eternal  sleep* 


Such  are  the  geological  speculationa  of  J.  6«  J.  Ballenatedt,  rector  of  Fabs* 
dofffy  in  ihe  dudiy  of  Bmnawiek.  They  are  mfinitely  more  amucing  than  the 
laincralogical  -visioBa  oflhred  to  the  imaginationa  of  phUosophera,  by  our  Geolo^ 
gicsl  SocHtiea  and  Mineralogical  lVmvellenL-*-£niTOB^ 


ILSMtWTi  or  A  PLAN  POK  TRX  X.IQOIDATIOW  OF  THK  KATIOKAL  BIBT,  && 
BT  BICHAM)  HKATHPIBLB.* 


Trb  extent  of  the  public  debt  of 
Great  Britaini  and  the  impossibility 
of  dischai^ng  it,  have  long  since  be- 
come Drovertna] — ^'  One  might  as  well 
talk  or  paying  off  the  national  debt," 
is  a  eommen  expression  to  denote  the 
visionary  character  of  any  scheme. 
Nevfrtoeless,  any  pkrasible  plan  for  its 
limudation  ought  to  be  examined  with 
a  degree  of  attention  and  deliberation 
corresponding,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
magnitude  and  Importance  of  the  ob- 
ject whi(^  it  ia  intended  to  acoom- 
plidi.  The  rapid  accumulation  of  the 
public  debt,  and  the  little  prospect  of 
Its  ever  being  dischaiged  oy  an  v  of 
tbe  meana  which  have,  as  yet,  neen 
remrted  to  for  that  purpose,  is  mat- 
ter of  serious  reflection,  and  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  politicians  and 
financiers,  atdillbvntperiodBin  thepro- 
gms  of  tiie  accumulation.  Although 
ultimate  ruin  has  fretjnendj  b^ 
predicted  from  its  proeressive  increase 
and  the  principle  on  wnich  it  was  con- 
tracted, no  attempt  has  been  made  to  pay 
it  oiFby  any  other  means  than  economy 


in  time  iff  peace,  and  the  tardy,  if  ef« 
fective,  operatioB  of  the  ainking  fVind. 
Reason  might  have  predicted,  and  ex* 
perience  haa  ahewn,  that  when  a  atate 
IS  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  betrow* 
ing  to  carry  on  a  war,  or  still  more,  if 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  ftinding:,  a 
very  few  years  must  aeeumnlate  a 
debt  which  the  greatest  frugditv  dvr« 
ing  a  long  period  of  peace  will  be  in* 
adequate  to  diacharge.  The  recent 
history  of  Great  Britain  Aimishes  the- 
most  convincing  proofr  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  In  the  vear  1789,  the 
national  debt  amounted  to  something 
more  than  66  millions.  In  17S9  it 
was  reduced  below  47  millions,  being 
a  decrease  of  8  millions  during  seven* 
teen  yesrs  of  profimnd  peace.  In  1739 
the  Spanish  war  commenced,  and  it 
hated  till  1748,  by  which  time  the 
debt  had  increased  to  £78,903,819^ 
being  an  increase  of  upwwds  oif  31 
millions  in  nine  years.  It  thus  ap» 
peara,  that  a  war  of  nine  years  added 
about  four  times  as  much  to  the  na* 
tionsl  debt  ss  a  continued  space  of  17 
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yem  took  flom  it  At  the  eomnieBOfr- ' 
ment  of  the  Americui  war  in  177(^> 
the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  a« 
nionnted  to  £135,943^051;  and  at 
the  oonclunon  of  the  same  war  in 
1788,  the  debt  amounted  to  £938, 
484,870,  being  an  inereate,  during 
these  leven  years,  of  £102,541,819. 
The  peace  ofUn  years  which  followed, 
only  caused  a  reduction  of  £4,751,S61. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  in  1793,  the  public  debt 
of  this  country  was  £933,733,609,  and 
before  ihe  peace  of  1801,  it  had  much 
more  than  doubled,  being  £561,903, 
974.  The  short  peace,  instead  of  di« 
minishing  the  public  debt,  added  up- 
wards of  40  millions  to  it ;  and  the  in- 
crease during  the  late  war  was  so 
mat,  that  on  the  Ist  February.  1813, 
tkte  fanded  and  unfunded  debt  of  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  £943,195,951,  of 
which  £936,801,749,  had  been  re- 
deemed, and  transferred  to  the  na- 
tional commissioners.  Since  that  pe- 
riod the  debt  has  been,  still  fiatner 
increased ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  very 
next  year  two  loans  were  negotiated 
flq^  the  serrices  of  1813  and  1814,  »- 
mounting  together  to  the  almost  incre- 
dible sum    of  £64,755,700.      It   is 


not  ranove  c^iilal  fton  ihe  1 
while  the  n^gokr  cirenlation  of  3 
ends  is  beneficial  to  the  state,— <lttt 
if  the  nation  were  freed  from  debt, 
rainisfeera  would  be  less  economiail, 
and  less  aTerae  to  enter  into  wsr,  aod 
would  in  all  probability  involTe  ^ 
nation  in  a  new  debt.  On  the  odier 
hand,  it  has  been  contended  widi 
much  reason,  that  debt  is  as  injuiooi 
to  the  state  as  to  an  indiridnal,  or 
more  so,— that  it  is  the  cause  of  ia* 
creased  tsxation,  whidi  necessarily  di« 
miniahea  the  profitaof  stock,— that  by 
getting  lid  of  the  deb^  the  people 
would  not  only  be  retiered  of  tbe  tax- 
es necessary  topay  theintereatofdttt 
debt,  but  also  of  ttie  great  I 


curved  in  coQeeting  Ihem ;  and  diat 
the  incresse  in  die  pnMBta  of  sto^  aod 
diminution  in  the  expense  of  tiring, 
would  stimulate  oommeroe  ad  agri< 
culture. 

Mr  Heatfafidd,  mfluenced  by  the 
latter  of  those  opinions,  haspnbMei 
a  pamphlet,  pointing  out  ibe  advan- 
tagea  whidi  would  result  from  die 
liquidation  of  the  national  debt,  sad 
proposing  what  he  conceives  to  be  i 
'^  practioble  and  safe"  plan  for  ae- 

,  __,  _     _    complishing  that  object.    The  pita 

obvious,  therefore,  that  no  length  of  by  which  Mr  Heathfield  propoaei  t» 
peace  which  we  can  expect  to  eigoy,  liquidate  or  |iay  off  the  natioittl  debt, 
will  enable  ua  to  reduce,  in  any  con-    "  — i— -•       i»  -  -  -^ 

siderable  degree,  the  enormous  aum  of 
our  national  debt,  if  no  more  effective 


meana  are  reaorted  to  for  that  purpose 
than  the  operations  ai  the  sinking 
fund,  and  tne  savings  that  may  be  ef- 
fected within  the  year. 

It  is  not  intended  at  present  to  ex- 
amine into  the  effects,  good  or  bad, 
likely  to  result  from  the  discharge  of 
the  national  debt,  should  such  a  mea- 
sure be  accomplished.  Opposite  opi- 
niona  ou  that  subject  have  been  enter- 
tained by  persons  of  great  political 
wiadom.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  bem 
contended,  that  although  it  might  have 
been  better  not  to  have  oontvcted  the 
debt,  yet  the  extinction  of  it  now,  by 
any  means,  would  be  productive  of 
real  evil.  That  the  debt  attaches  to 
the  government,  in  times  of  danger,  a 

great  proportion  of  the  monied  interest  

of  the  country, — ^that  the  public  funds  deducting  the  sum  vested  in  the  go- 
are  a  secure  and  convenient  place  of  vernment  commissioners,  is  £797, iOl, 
dfposite  for  the  capiul  of  individuals  119  :  0  :  10^,  whereof  Mr  Heathfield 
who  do  not  wish  to  embark  in  trade  or  estimates  as  held  by  foreignersy  P^' 
speculation  of  any  kind, — that  the  hapa  too  small  a  sum,  vii.  £li,^f 
money  borrowed  by  government  does    000,  leaving  of  property  bdongiog  to 


is  oy  a  contribution  of  15  per  cent  oa 
the  value  of  all  private  projperty  witb- 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the 
exception  of  the  property  belonging  to 
non-resident  foreigners,  vested  in  the 
British  funds.  The  effect  of  a^]ring 
this  contribution  to  the  pavment « 
the  national  creditors  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Hcathfleld's  calculaliflni, 
to  reduce  the  national  debt  fiom 
£1161,803,292  :  4  :  3,  to  £350,000, 
000,  and  to  reduce  the  annual  cbixfa 
on  account  of  that  debt  from  £47,859 
987  :  15  :  11,  to  £13,000,000.  This 
result  would  be  brought  about  ss  fol- 
lows:— The  national  debt  at  pR«i^ 
converting  the  sum  annually  appHc^ 
to  the  operations  of  the  sinking  nm 
into  a  capital,  is,  aa  above,  £U6l,^» 
892  :  4  :  3,  but  if  the  debt  was  piid 
off,  the  sinking  fimd  would  oease^  sad 
the  amount  of  the  funded  debt,  after 


100D.;]  nedtletion  of  the 

Britiiib  culgeets  tested  in  goterament 
tecurity£78S,40l419:0: 10i;theun. 
fiuided  debt  is  £5l,99S>095  :  14  :  !2|; 
the  refit  of  the  private  property  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  stated  by  Mr 
Hea^field,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr 
Colquhoan's  estimate,  at  £2,500,000, 
000,  making  in  all  a  property  of  £3, 
334,393,214  :  15  :  1  habie  to  the  pro* 
posed  contribution  of  15  per  cent, 
which  contribution  would  amount  to 
£500,158,982 : 4 :  2,  and  when  deduct- 
ed from  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt, 
amounting  together  to  £849,393,214 : 
15  :  1,  would  leave  of  the  national 
debt  unpaid  £349,234,232  :  10  :  11, 
or  in  round  numbers,  £350,000,000. 
This  balance  Mr  Heathfield  proposes 
to  pay  off,  in  the  meantime,  by  con- 
tracting a  new  debt  on  more  advanta- 
geous terms,  which  he  thinks  might 
easily  be  done;  and  the  new  debt 
might  eventually  be  paid  off  from 
various  sources,  such  as  a  contribution 
£rom  the  property  in  the  British  colo- 
nies,— the  surplus  of  certain  taxes, — 
«  new  tax  upon  net  income,  after  de- 
duction of  expenditure,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  levying  of  the  15 
per  cent  on  all  capital,  he  divides  the 
community  into  two  classes; — The 
1st  class  comprehends  the  proprietors 
of  lands,  dwdling- houses,  mines,  aiid 
canals; — ^The  2d  class  comprehends 
manufacturers,  ship-owners,  mer- 
chants, traders,  farmers,  and  others. 
It  is  proposed,  that  the  term  of  ten 
years  to  pay  the  principal  sum  should 
be  allowed  to  such  of  the  1st  class  as 
night  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay 
immediately;  interest  to  be  payable 
in  the  mean  time  on  the  principal  un- 
paid, at  Uie  rate  of  5  per  cent— and  if 
not  paid  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the 
rate  of  interest  to  be  increased  to  € 
per  cent — ^The  assessment  on  the  2d 
class  is  to  be  leried  by  half-yearly  in- 
stalments, and  to  bear  interest  at  5 
per  cent  till  paid— the  whole  to  be 
levied  in  five  years. 

Snch  is  the  outline  of  the  plan  now 
proposed  by  Mr  Heathfield  for  paying 
off  the  national  debt,  and  which, 
fh>m  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  the  distinct  and  able  manner  in 
which  it  is  treated  by  him,  has  ex- 
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cited  considerable  interest^There  is 
nothing  invidious,  however,  in  re- 
marking, that  the  plan  which  Mr 
Heathfield  has  the  merit  of  now  urg- 
ing on  the  attention. of  the  public,  is 
by  no  means  new — ^but  is  substan- 
tially the  saihe  as  was  proposed  in  the 
year  1717.  At  that  time  the  public 
debt  amounted  to  about  50  millions, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  an  over- 
whelming load,  not  likely  ever  to  be 
discharged — But  Mr  Hutchison,*  a 
gentleman  deeply  skilled  in  polttic&l 
arithmetic,  proposed  several  financial 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  state, 
and  in  one. of  his  treatises  he  says—- 
"  The  public  debts  may  be  then 
speedily  paid  off  by  applying  thereto 
so  much  as  shall  be  sufficient  of  the 
estates  real  and  ()ersonal,  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
most  equal  and  just  proportions  that 
can  be  come  at."  Mr  Hutchison 
points  out  the  beneficial  consequences 
which  would  follow  from  the  mea^ 
sure,  and  which  may  be  thus  abridg- 
ed, 1st,  The  revenues  of  the  crown 
would  be  disencumbered,  and  the 
people  freed  from  the  land  and  malt 
tax.  2d,  The  new  impositions  of  cus- 
toms and  excise  would  cease,  "  which 
would  greatly  improve  trade,  and 
thereby  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and 
enable  the  people  to  live  at  least  20 
per  cent  cheaper  than  they  at  present 
do."  3d,  The  nation  would  be  freed 
from  the  expense  of  supporting  *'  an 
army  of  tax-gatherers,'  a  class  of 
people  of  whom  Mr  Hutchison  talks 
m  terms  of  no  great  respect.  "  This 
kind  of  gentry  do  at  present,  hke  lo- 
custs, overspread  our  land,  and  eat  up 
a  great  deal  of  the  good  and  fatness 
thereof."  4th,  The  rate  of  interest 
would  fall,  and  trade  and  agriculture 
improve.  5th,  Foreigners,  fund- 
holders,  would  be  paid  off,  and  cease 
to  drain  the  country  of  the  dividends. 
--6  th,  The  nation  would  be  so  for- 
midable an  enemy,  that  foreign  states 
would  be  anxious  to  be  at  amity  with 
her. 

Mr  Hutchison's  suggestion  of  pay- 
ing off  the  public  debt,  by  applying  to 
that  purpose  so  much  of  the  property 
within  tne  kingdom  as  should  be  ne- 


•  Archibald  Hutchiscm  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Esq.  member  of  Parliament  for  Has- 
tins  and  author  of  sevena  learned  trcatiws  on  the  subject  of  the  national  debt  and  funds, 
jhS  also  on  the  subject  of  the  South  Sea  stock  and  scheme. 
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otnBXjy  was  not  acted  upon.-— The 
goTernment  was  at  that  time  in  an 
unsettled  state,  and  the  public  mind 
considerably  agitated  by  the  preten- 
sions of  tne  representative  of  the 
houae  of  Stuart.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  likely  that  an^  such  proposal,  as  a 
general  contribution  of  capital,  would 
meet  with  a  dispassionate  examination; 
and  we  ought  not  to  condemn  the  mea- 
sure as  impracticable  or  unsafe,  mere- 
ly because  it  was  not  then  adopted. 
Mr  Heathfield  has  revived  the  plan,  as 
applicable  to  the  present  state  61 
things,  and  it  is  in  relation  to  exist- 
ing circumstances  that  it  should  now 
be  considered. 

Notwithstanding  the  ability  with 
which  Mr  Heathfield  has  urged  the 
safety  and  practicability  of  his  plan, 
levend  difficulties  and  doubts  occur 
on  perusing  his  pamphlet,  which 
A  more  attentive  examination  of  the 
prineiple  of  the  plan,  and  the  most 
careful  eonsideration  of  his  argu- 
ments, in  support  of  it  are  not 
calculated  to  remove.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  these  may  be  ill  founded, 
and  that  Mr  Heathfield  could,  by 
a  more  f\ill  exposition  of  his  plan, 
solve  the  doubts  and  remove  the  diffi- 
culties. For  that  very  reason  we 
think  it  proper  to  state  tnem.  A  sub- 
ject of  so  much  national  importance 
should  be  fully  discussed  and  canvass- 
ed in  all  its  bearings,  and  not  silently 
rejected,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  popular  error,  which 
the  au^or  could  have  corrected  had 
he  been  aware  of  its  existence.  With 
these  impressions  we  proceed  to  state 
our  objections  to  Mr  Heathfield's  plan 
— some  of  which  relate  to  the  expe- 
diency and  justice  of  the  principle  up- 
on which  the  capital  sum  to  be  am>lied 
towards  the  extinction  of  the  debt  is 
proposed  to  be  raised  and  applied — 
others  relate  to  the  detail  of  levying; 
the  assessment 

The  first  objection  which  occurs  is 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
poposed  assessment  would  afiect  the 
nolders  of  land  and  other  immoveable 
property.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
proprietors  of  land  have  any  floating 
capital,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  properties  are  mortffsiged,  or  bur- 
dened to  a  considerable  extent.  To 
enable  such  persons  to  contribute  1 5 
per  cent  of  their  capital,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  dispose  of  part 
of  their  land,  by  bringing  it  into  th« 


tin 


market,  fbr  it  would  not  nsifer  the 
puipose  to  assign  a  psrt  of  the  land 
itself  to  government,  as  gosenunest 
could  not  keep  the  land,  but  would 
be  obliged  to  bring  it  into  the  maritet 
The  necessary  consequence,  then- 
fore,  would  be,  that  the  market  would 
be  overstocked  with  land,  and  the 
value  would  consequently  dedine.  It 
may  be  said,  and  in  Act  has  been  said, 
bv  Mr  Ricardo,  in  answer  to  thii 
objection,  that  a  like  'quantity  of 
money  would  be  brought  into  the 
market,  and  that  those  who  sk  sow 
stock-holders  would  beoome  purchas- 
ers of  land,  fiut  that  is  not  a  sstis- 
factory  answer  to  the  objection.  Tbe 
payment  of  the  national  creditois  would 
not  increase  the  quantity  of  mooejia 
the  country,  and  the  stock^Mder 
would  not  ENS  put  in  a  condition  to 
buy  until  he  was  paid  by  govemmeDt, 
and  he  would  not  be  paid  by  govern- 
ment until  the  land-Wdcr  sent  ia 
his  contribution,  whidi  he  could  not 
do  until  be  sold  his  land.  Therelief) 
therefbre,  would  not  come  until  too 
late ;  but  independent  of  that  coma- 
deration,  it  is  plain  that  #e  land 
would  be  brought  to  a  disadvultag^ 
ous  market,  for  that  must  slwsya  be 
the  case  when  the  hnd-laolder  is/orv- 
ed  to  sell.  He  must  eouvert  his  land 
into  money,  but  the  ^noney-boUer 
would  be  under  no  neceasitv  to  con- 
vert his  money  into  land— lie  might 
employ  it  in  trade,  or  in  varkms  wayi» 
or  he  might  remove  it  to  another 
country-— and  by  even  holding  off  fis 
a  time,  the  bmd-holder  who  conld 
not  remove  his  subject  to  a  fofeign 
market,  would  be  under  thenecenityof 
selling  at  whatever  price  be  couidget, 
to  avoid  the  ruinous  csonsequences  of 
paying  five  or  six  per  eent  inteteit  to 
government,  when,  according  to  Mr 
Heathfield's  theory,  the  onrrent  nlae 
of  money  would  be  much  lover. 
The  disadvantages  under  which  the 
landholder  woiud  thus  be  placed, 
would  be  still  further  inereased  by  the 
circumstance,  that  persons  of  )mx^  ^ 
|Mtal  would  not  be  inctined  to  pur- 
chase the  small  detached  pieces  « 
knd  which  would  be  fofced  into  tbe 
market  to  pay  the  oontributiana  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  while  that  dasi  of 
persons,  and  it  is  a  numerous  das^ 
who  hold  government  seeority  ^ 
small  6ums»  on  tiie  interest  of  which 
they  depend  for  their  subsiiteno^ 
oould  not  afibid  to  invest  didr  oilHtv 
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in  land.  The  lome  remarks  affij, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  proprietora 
of  various  other  kkids  of  poperty.  A 
man,  who  receives  £5000  m  discharge 
of  his  claim  a^nst  the  nation,  will 
not  be  indined  to  go  forthwith  and 
purchase  a  ship  or  a  steam-engine-— 
things  in  which  he  has  no  skifi-r-yet 
the  proprietor  of  those  articles  is  un- 
der the  necessity  of  selling,  and  while 
that  necessity  exists,  and  purchasers 
are  not  simultaneously  reared  up, 
but  rather  destroyed,  by  taking  15  per 
cent  from  the  capital  of  those  persons 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  able 
and  willing  to  purchase,  he  must  sell 
at  a  disadvantage. 

But  if  Mr  Heathfield's  plan  is  ob- 
jectionable, because  it  would  bring  an 
un&ir  pressure  on  the  landholder,  it 
is  equiuly  objectionable  in  respect  it 
creates  that  pressure  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Aindhol^r.  By  adopting  the  proposed 
plan,  the  fundholder  mi^tnot  be  con- 
tributing 15  per  cent  out  of  his  pre- 
sent capital,  out  might  have  that  ca- 
pital entire,  nay  increased.    Persons, 
for  instance,  wno  have  bought  into 
the  funds  at  70,  would  be  paid  off  at 
£100,  deducting  15  per  cent  for  their 
contribution,  that  is,  they  would  re« 
ceive  from  the  nation  85.  They  would, 
therefore,  be  gainers  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  15  per  cent,  instead  of 
contributors   to    that   amount.      Mr 
Heathfield  is  aware  of  this  objection, 
and  he  says  that  it  appHes  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  debt  was  created, 
not  to  the  plan  for  paying  it  off.    But 
if  the  system  of  contribution  of  capi- 
tal be  gone  into  at  all,  there  seems  to 
be  no  ii^ustice  in  paying  off  the  fund- 
holders  at  the  price  at  which  they 
purchased.    No  man,  at  present  holcU 
ing  property  in  the  funds,  purchased 
in  the  belief  that  government  would 
ever  pay  him  or  his  heirs  £100  sterling . 
for  bis  XI 00  stock.    He  invested  his 
money  in  the  funds  as  a  place  of  tem<« 
porary  dep>osit,  to  draw  the  interest  in 
the  mean  time,  and  sell  out  again  when 
convenient.      Parliament    frequently 
compels  individuals  to  surrender  their 
property  for  the  public  good,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  £ur  com  pensatian,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  fundholder  should  be 
exempted   from  the  rule.    As  to  any 
supposed    impropriety  in   the  nation 
purchasing  up  the  claims  against  itself 
at  a  lower  price  than  its  obllgement 


to  pajr,  it  may  be  answered,  that  Uiit 
is  duly  done,  if  the  sinking  fund 
does  any  thing— for  the  object  of  that 
fund  is  to  purchase  up,  at  the  market- 
price,  for  behoof  of  the  nation,  the 
claims  of  the  national  creditors.  In 
short,  there  is  an  inequality  in  ths 
effects  to  be  produced  from  Mr  Heath- 
field's  plan — the  advantage  of  which 
is  all  on  the  side  of  the  fundholders. 

The  justice  of  the  princii^e  of  tax- 
ing capital  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
off  the  whole  of  the  national  debt,  ap« 
pears  to  be,  in  every  point  of  view,  ex« 
tremely  questionable.  That  debt  hM 
been  contracted  in  ddence  of  the 
rights  and  Hberties  of  all  classes  of  ths 
community.  It  cannot  be  pretended 
that  the  capitalists  alone  are  liable  in 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  that 
debt,  nor  in  practice  have  they  alone 
been  assessed  for  the  payment  of  ths 
interest— it  is  paid  by  all  dassea.  But 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  oommop 
nity  ia  composed  of  individuals  who 
are  not  capitalists — ell  persons  of  pro* 
fessional  moome — annuitants— hold** 
era  of  public  offices — ^incumbents  of 
benefices — clerks  paid  by  salary— ser* 
vants,  and  all  persons  in  like  dream* 
stances,  who  are  consumers  of  taxed 
commodities — these  persons  form  an 
immense  proportion  of  the  communi- 
ty, and  they  annually  pay  their  shart 
of  the  interest  of  the  debt;  yet  they 
have  no  capital  or  property  of  any 
kind.  Is  it  just  that  the  capitalists 
alone  should  be  compelled  to  pay  off 
the  whole  debt,  to  relieve  the  other 
classes  of  the  community  from  ths 
burden  of  paying  the  interest  of  it?-* 
In  the  year  1812,  the  income  of  per- 
sons holding  offices  of  state  and  re- 
venue, exclusive  of  royalty,  was  esti- 
mated, by  Dr  Colquhoun,  at  £8,830,000 
— the  army,  jG  14,000,000— the  navy, 
i;9,299,680— the  half-pay,  £8^6,600 
— pensioners,  £1,050,000 — dergy^ 
£4,580,000— law,  £7,600,000— phy- 
sic, £5,400,000— fine  arts,  £1,400,000 
— ^universities  and  schools,  7,664,400. 
These  incomes  are  not  drawn  firom 
any  property  or  capital  belonging  to  the 
persons  who  enjoy  them  ;  and  a  great 
many  other  classes  of  the  community 
are  in  the  same  situation,  for  instance, 
derks,  overseers,  ship-masters,  ^on, 
farm-servants,  colliers,  &c.  Yet  all 
these  persons  are  bound  to  contribute 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  wmch  it  ia  now  required  of  the 


csj^talisU  to  imrchiue  up  at  their  own 
expense.  Such  a  measure  would  he 
evmently  unjust. 

Another  evil  to  he  dreaded  from 
Mr  Heathfield's  plan>  is  the  emharrasa- 
ment  which  would,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, result  to  trade,  from  causing 
merchants  and  traders  to  cede  so  great 
a  proportion  of  their  trading  capital. 
When  the  mutual  reliance  of  mer- 
chants, even  those  living  under  differ- 
ent governments,  upon  the  engage- 
ments of  each  other  is  considered,  it 
must  appear  scarcely  possible  by  any 
arrangement  to  prevent  serious  em- 
barrassments from  following  the  sud- 
den diminution  of  trading  capital.    A 
rit  number  of  persons,  too,  depend 
employment  on  the  extent  of  the 
capital  embarked  by  others  in  trade ; 
and  when  that  capital  is  taken  away, 
or  suddenly  diverted  from  its  naturid 
course,  the  consequence  must  be,  that 
a  vast  number  of  persons    will    be 
thrown  idle.      No  doubt  the  capital 
•would  only  be  placed  in  other  hands, 
but  still  it  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  diverted  from  its  natural  course, 
and  the  new  capitalists  would  not  be 


indined  immediately  to  enter  into 
trade,  and  the  less  so  from  seeing  the 
existing  embarrassments. 

AnoBier  serious  obstacle  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  Mr  Heathfield's  plan 
presents  itself,  in  the  quantity  of  cir- 
culating medium  which  would  be  re- 
quired. The  arrangements  of  trade 
and  commerce  may  be  conducted  with- 
out any  great  quantity  of  circulating 
medium,  for  barter,  facilitated  by  the 
temporary  intervention  of  bills  and 
•promissory  notes,  is  substantially  the 
nature  of  all  great  commercial  deal- 
ings. Neither  was  the  national  debt 
contracted  by  one  great  operation  of 
money  advanced  to  the  government. 
Its  growth  was  gradual,  and  the  money 
advanced,  was  soon  reissued,  and 
formed,  in  the  hands  of  other  per- 
sons,  the  capital  for  a  new  loan. 
But  where  it  is  proposed  to  levy 
£500,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing off  the  public  creditors,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  a  great  quantity  of  money 
or  circulating  medium  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  carrying  the  operation  into 
effect.    Government  must  levy  from 
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must  pay  the  public  crediton.   That 
operation  cannot  be  performed  other- 
wise than  by  a  medium  of  exchange; 
Government  cannot   take  a  convef- 
ance  to  a  piece  of  land,  andtwait  unUi 
in  the  course  of  paying  off  its  ciefr 
ton,  some  one  appean  who  is  wUIiDg 
to  take  a  conveyance  to  that  piece  i 
land  in  lieu  of  his  moifey.    The  ex- 
pense, difficulty,  and  inconvenience  of 
such  a  process,  render  it  impracticable. 
When  the  crediton  of  the  nation  cone 
forward  to  receive  sums,  varying  from 
one  hundred  pounds  to  hundnds  of 
thousands    of    pounds,    goveroment 
must  be  prepared  with  drcolating  dm- 
dium  to  pay  them,  otherwise  the  debts 
cannot  be  completely  and  finally  dis- 
charged.     Now  it  appears  from  the 
report  of  the  secret  committee,  •  that 
the  average  amount  of  the  notes  ofthe 
bank  of  England  in  circulation,  at  any 
period  during  the  three  months  pre- 
ceding March  1819,  was  £35,794,460. 
The  notes  in  circulation  belonging  to 
country  banks,    amounted   to  aboat 
SO  millions.    The  amount  of  spedein 
circulation  before   the  late  war,  ip- 
pean  to  have  been  variously  esttmited 


by  different  persons,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  generally  agreed,  that  it 
was  about  30  milhons.  The  greater 
part,  however,  of  that  sum  was  ex- 
ported; for  Mr  Colquhoun  estimates 
the  whole  specie  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  circulation  and  hoarded  is 
1813,  at  onlv  15  millions,  and  by  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  secret  com- 
mittee in  1 8 1 9,  it  appeared  that  scarce- 
ly any  part  of  the  specie  which  w 
in  circulation  before  the  bank  Ie8tri^ 
tion  act  then  remained  in  the  coun- 
try. The  new  issue  haa  been  very  li- 
mited, and  the  whole  circulating  me- 
dium of  the  nation,  including  the 
notes  of  country  banks,  cannot  be  es- 
timated at  more  than  55  millions. 
But  if  £500,000,000  is  required  wr 
the  purpose  of  paying  off  and  dis* 
charging  the  national  creditoia,  by 
what  medium  is  it  to  be  passed  from 
the  contributors  into  the  hands  of  ^ 
vernment,  and  from  thence  into  the 
pockets  of  the  public  creditors?  N^ 
doubt  the  operation  Lb  intended  to  1» 
for  Rye  or  six  yeare,  and  the  amoMt 
levied  and  paid  to  creditors,  the  m 


the  holders  of  property,  and  then  it    year  would  find  its  way  into  drcn^ 


•  2d  Report  of  the  secret  committee  on  the  expediency  of  the  bonk  resuming  cash  par 
ments,  dated  6th  May,  lbl9. 
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tion  agdn ;  bat  to  what  extent  that 
might  happen  is  uncertain,  as  much 
of  uie  specie  might  be  removed  to  other 
countries,  and  at  all  events,  it  would  re- 
quire some  time  to  pass  the  money 
issued  bv  the  government  through  the 
proper  oianneu  into  the  pockets  of  the 
contributors,  who  would  pay  it  back 
to  gOTernment.  Even  though  all  that 
complicated  circulation  should  go  on 
regmarly,  still  the  sum  required  by 
government  within  five  or  six  years 
amounts,  independent  of  the  sum  to 
be  ooncributed  by  the  fundholders^ 
to  about  seven  times  the  circulat- 
ing medium  of  the  whole  nation,  in- 
cluding the  notes  of  country  banks. 
So  that  every  atom  of  circulating  me- 
dium in  the  kingdom  would  require 
to  pass  through  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment twice  in  each  ^ear  and  a  half,  a 
thing  impossible  in  itself,  and  which, 
if  possible,  would  leave  no  circulating 
medium  to  be  applied  to  other  purposes, 
which  of  themselves  do  at  present  re^ 
quire  -so  great  a  sum.  It  is  plain, 
tnerefore,  that  the  great  increase  of 
transactions  which  would  suddenly  be 
ocGBsioned  by  the  plan  in  question, 
would  most  materially  affect  the  state 
of  the  currency.  A  small  part  of 
the  difficulty  here  pointed  out  would 
be  obviated  by  the  fundholder  be- 
coming the  purchaser  of  property  sold, 
to  pay  the  proprietor's  assessment, 
and  giving  him,  instead  of  money,  an 
order  on  government ;  but  it  has  been 
already  shewn,  that  this  sort  of  traffic 
is  not  likely  to  take  place  to  any  con- 
siderable extent. 

Mr  Heathfield  proposes  that  the  pro- 
perty held  by  ex-resident  foreigners  in 
British  funds,  should  be  exempted 
from  the  assessment.  But  would  not 
the  result  of  that  exemption  be,  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  national  debt 
-would  be  transferred  to  foreigners,  or 
at  least  to  the  name  of  foreigners,  on 
the  agitation  of  the  question  ?  He  also 
proposes  to  allow  manufacturers,  ship- 
owners, merchants,  traders,  &c.  from 
five  to  ten  years,  to  pay  up  their  assess- 
ments. Ijie  property  held  by  that 
class  of  persons  is  very  great ;  in  1 8 1 3, 
the  value  of  tlic  manufactured  goods 
in  Great  Britain,  in  progress  to  matu- 
rity, was  140  millions — the  value  of 
foreign  merchandize  belonging  to  Bri- 
tain^ deposited  in  warehouses,  &c.  was 
40  millions — and  the  value  of  the  ship- 

Eing  employed  in  trade  was  27  mu- 
ons.    But  although  all  that  property 


should  be  assessed,  yet  the  greater  part, 
or  rather  the  whole  of  it,  would  be 
exported,  or  consumed,  or  transferred, 
long  before  the  expiry  of  ten  years, 
and  what  security  can  government 
have  for  the  solvency  of  the  original 
holders,  or  their  remaining  with  their 
capital  within  the  kingifom?  The 
alienation  of  British  capital^  and  the 
concealment  of  funds  under  the  cover 
of  foreign  names  and  the  like  devices, 
seem  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
mere  agitation  of  the  measure,  or  at 
least  of  any  serious  proposal  for  carry- 
ing  it  into  effect 

But  after  all,  Mr  Heathfield's  plan 
is  but  a  sort  of  half  measure.  The 
difficulties  we  have  pointed  out,  are 
to  be  encountered  without  the  pro- 
spect of  getting  rid  of  the  public  oebt. 
Mr  Heathfield  tells  us,  that  even  sup- 
posing all  the  assessment  to  be  regu- 
larly and  punctually  paid,  still  350 
millions  of  debt  would  remain  undis- 
charged. Granting  that  even  a  par- 
tial discharge  of  the  public  debt  would 
be  a  great  relief,  still  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  it  ought  to  be  attempted 
at  the  risk  of  so  much  inconvenience, 
so  much  evil,  so  much  ruin,  to  many 
individuals,  as  must  accompany  the 
undertaking.  The  risk,  or  sacrifice, 
which  it  might  be  proper  to  incur  for 
the  complete  and  final  accomplish- 
ment of  an  important  purpose,  ought 
not  to  be  incurred  for  a  mere  partial 
attainment  of  it.  To  pay  off  the  balance 
of  £350,000,000,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  sinking  fund,  and 
to  maintain  the  same  establishment  of 
tax-gatherers,  &c.  to  collect  the  means 
for  paying  the  annual  interest  of  the 
debt ;  so  that  the  relief  promised  is 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  great  sa- 
crifice which  the  holders  of  property 
are  asked  to  make ;  and  tlie  still  great- 
er risk  which  they  and  the  nation  at 
large  are  called  upon  to  run.  Mr 
Heathfield  indeed  proposes  to  pay  off 
this  balance  of  £350,000,000,  but  how 
does  he  propose  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject? By  borrowing,  or  in  other  words, 
incurring  a  new  debt  to  the  same 
amount.  The  benefit  to  result  from 
such  a  proceeding,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive. Mr  Heathfield  to  be  sure  says, 
that  the  nation  would  borrow  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  interest,  or  in  other 
words,  the  nation  would  borrow  fl-om  A 
£100  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  annum,  to  pay 
B  a  like  sum,  for  wnich  he  only  re- 
ceives from  the  nation  £3  per  annum« 
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The  people  of  England  had  it  inces- 
nntly  rting  in  their  eon,  that  the 
dawn  of  French  freedom  had  startled 
the  dull  vision  of  tyranny  throughout 
JBurope,  and  that  in  its  impetuosity 
to  quench  the  offensive  stream  of  lights 
it  had  not  scrupled  to  decree  the  sa- 
crifice of  millions  of  human  heings^ 
and  the  desolation  of  the  world.    The 
extensive  combination  of  Power  which 
a  common  sense  of  danger  created  in 
the  outset,  although  it  could  not  pre- 
serve it  amidst  disaster  and  defeat, 
was  invidiously  represented  as  an  odi- 
ous phalanx  of  despotism,  formed  to 
crush  the  hopes  of  the  species  ;  and 
when  in  British  government,  assailed 
by  a  novel  and  appalling  danger  from 
aoroad,    endeavoured,    by  successive 
efforts  of  |)olicy,  to  reconstruct  the 
shattered  alliance  which  false  terror 
alone  had  dissolved,  it  was  absurdly 
charged  with  abetting  the  cause  of  op- 
pression, and  rendered  responsible  for 
the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  old  gov- 
ernments of  the  Continent,  as  if  they 
had  been  its  dependents,  not  its  allies. 
The  unremitting  eflbrts  of  faction  thus 
endeavoured,  and  in  part  succeeded,  in 
gtamping  upon  the  late  war — the  most 
just  and  the  most  necessary  ever  un- 
dertaken by  a  free  state,— a  character 
utterly  odious  and  detestable;    and 
those  who  unhappily  were  made  con- 
verts to  this  doctrine,  were  left  to 
brood  in  sorrow  and  anger  over  a  pic- 
ture the  most  revolting  to  the  heart, — 
the  unparalleled  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  ana  of  national  resources,  to  the 
devouring  and  insatiable  spirit  of  des- 
potism. 
The  real  character  of  the  enemy. 


and  of  the  contest,  gradually  devel<^- 
ed  itself,  indeed,  m  a  form  too  pid- 
pable  and  terrific  for  the  sophistry 
of  Opposition  any  longer  to  contend 
with  it.  But  they  had  still  a  resource 
left, — a  resource  of  which  they  did 
not  scruple  to  avail  themselves  in  tlieir 
extremity,  and  which  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  sustain  that  deep  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  measures  of  government, 
whicl^  Uiey  had  long  been  insinuating 
among  the  people.  It  was  the  war, 
they  said,  which  had  created  the  ty- 
ranny that  rose  out  of  the  overthrow 
of  freedom ;  it  was  the  haughty  and 
fVantic  resistance  made  to  the  infant 
liberties  of  the  French  people, — the 
insulting  interference  in  tlieir  domestic 
arrangements:  It  was  the  thunder 
hurled  against  it  by  the  banded  ty- 


rants   of  Chriatendom,    wbidi    ba 
blasted  the  precious  sapling  of  their 
liberty,  and  filled  them  with  fienay  at 
the  sight.    Some  of  the  more  intrepid 
of  the  party,  fiuthiul  to  the  maxims 
which  had  prompted  their  early  exe- 
cration of  the  anti-revolutionary  war, 
disdained  to  acknowle<%e  any  change 
of  opinion  even  amidst  the  progress  of 
events — and  saw,  in  the  despotism  of 
Buonaparte  himself,  only  the  consum- 
mation of  the  aacred  principle  which 
acknowledges  as  legitimate  that  seep- 
tre  alone  that  is  snatdhed  oat  of  the 
wreck  of  revolutions.    His  title  to  the 
character  of  a  legitimate  Prince,  was 
established  in  their  opinion  by  the  fact 
of  his  triumphant  progress   througli 
anarchy  and  blood — and  the  popular 
voice  calling  him  to  tlie  l^one,  was 
audible  to  his  English  admirers  in  the 
groans  of  the  people  upon  whom  he 
cruelly  trampled,  or  intelligible  in  the 
silence  which  the  sanguinary  tenors  of 
his  name  had  inspired.      Whatever 
were  the  crimes  which  he  committed, 
they  had  an  apology  in  readiness  to  ex- 
tenuate his  guilt, — the  subtile  varnish 
of  the  pseudo-whiggism  of  £ngland 
was  ever  copiously  applied  to  the  rude 
surface  of  imperial  despotism.     And 
even  in  the  last  stages  of  the  conflict, 
when  towering  ambition  thought  it 
might  dispense  with  the  mask  of  mo- 
deration, or,  exasperated  bv  intermin- 
able resistance,  abandoned  itself  to 
headlong  fury  and  defiance — when  the 
supremacy  of  France,  the  annihilation 
of  £ngknd,  the  servitude  of  Europe, 
was  ostentatiously  decreed, — when  ty- 
ranny   had    lost    its    cunning,    and 
taking  its  stand  on  the  precipice  of 
power  alone,  was  hastening  to   de- 
struction, its  English  advocates  woe 

still  labouring  in  its  vindication  ; 

and  in  their  injuribus  comparisons  of 
the  government  of  their  own  country 
with  that  of  its  mortal  and  maddened 
foe,  could  find  no  other  diatinctiaa 
but  that  which  marks  the  imbecility 
and  the  energy  of  despotism. 

The  doctrines  thus  promulgated  by 
a  part,  at  least,  of  the  English  Whigs, 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  with  an  im- 
passioned zeal  rising  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  disappointments  which 
their  ambition  was  fated  to  sustain, 
could  not  be  wholly  without  effect  up- 
on the  national  mind.  The  seed  thus 
abundantly  sown,  was  too  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  Ught  soil  of  vulgar  prejudice 
not  to  produce,  in  due  seascxi,  a  cor- 


itto.;] 

responding  htfvttl. 
tnnil,  indeed^  that  the  war,  which  was 
not  founded  upon  any  base  principle  of 
national  cupidiw^  and  promised  no 
gratification  to  the  spirit  of  territorial 
aggrandiBement/-4i  war,  supported  on 
i£e  sacred  principle  of  conversation  »- 
lone,  and  undertaken  to  save  the  world 
from  horrors,  of  which,  as  it  had  never 
sufifered  from  the  sad  experience,  so  it 
oould  not  be  expected  to  fiMrm  the 
most  impartial  estimate,— -should  be 
misrepresented,  denounced  and  reviled. 
The  expenditure  required  was  im- 
mense,—-the  exertion  demanded  was 
palpable  to  the  most  viUrst  cbIcuIa- 
tion ;  but  the  d(jeet,  which  was  of  t 
high  moral  character,  was  less  percep« 
tiue,  or,  at  all  events,  less  unpressive 
upon  a  common  mind.  In  the  career 
or  dedamaUon,  therefore,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  war  had  a  striking  advan- 
tage over  its  supporters,— and  while 
the  latter  made  an  appeal  to  higher 
principlesj  of  which  the  justice  was 
oonspieuously  developed  only  after 
anarchy  had  become  frantic  in  the  in- 
toxication of  success,  those  who  op- 
posed hostilities  at  every  step,  fW>m 
their  necessary  commencement  to  their 
splendid  termination,  had  ever  at  hand 
some  vulgar  topic  of  clamour  and  tri- 
umphant theme  (tf  vituperation,  and 
eould  earily,  in  the  near  pressure  of  a 
decaying  tnide,  or  the  intense  exactions 
of  finance,  drown  the  still  small  voice 
of  reason,  demanding,  at  every  hazard, 
the  salvation  of  the  oountrv  from  an 
abyss,  which  had  opened  to  absorb,  not 
its  wealth  only,  but  its  Independence 
and  honour, — ^to  sweep  away  all  that 
18  sacred  to  the  proudest  recollections, 
and  indissolublV  bound  up  with  the 
highest  hopes  of  the  firitish  people. 

The  events  which  occurred  m  the 
progress  of  the  contest,  me  occasional 
countenance  to  the  malignant  theory 
of  its  being  a  war  of  oppression  against 
freedom,  so  well  adapted  to  exasperate 
the  discontents  of  the  unreflecting 
classes  of  society.  England  had  to 
seek  her  allies  indifferently  among  the 
continental  governments,  r^ardless  of 
their  domestic  economy,  provided 
they  could  infuse  strength  into  the 
great  system  of  defensive  combina- 
tion. Some  of  the  States,  which  it 
was  her  clear  and  imperative  j^licy  to 
put  in  motion  for  the  general  defence, 
had  but  imperfectly  awoke  from  the 
sleep  of  barbarism,  and  presenfed,  in 
their  internal  structure,   a  frntastic 
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It  tms  not  unna-  oombinatfoiiofthe  wraekof  thefisndal 
mtem  with  the  Anagments  of  priestly 
domination.  Such  an  exhibition  must 
ever  have  appeared  hideous  to  a  British 
government,  to  which  it  stands  in  pal« 
pable  contrast ;  but  the  English  min- 
isters justly  remembered^  that  their 
office,  at  that  critical  moment,  was  to 
ooml]ine'the  different  powers  in  a  sys* 
tern  egtemaUy  vigorous,  not  to  reno* 
vate  their  internal  economy,— that  the 
danger  which  was  imminent  to  En- 
ghmd,  and  which,  therefbre,  it  was 
ikeir  duty  to  avert,  arose  not  from  the 
tranquil,  impotence  of  old  despotisms, 
but  the  turbulent  energy  of  a  new 
power,  threatening  all  nations  with  one 
common  ruin.  They  were  aware  also, 
that  even  the  most  abject  of  the  old 
tvrannies  formed  an  integral  part  of 
the  European  Qystem,  and  must,  at  no 
remote  period,  share  in  that  grsdnsl 
process  of  renovation  which  was  0h 
ing  forward  throughout  the  wond, 
and  which,  as  it  was  indissolubly  as- 
sociated with  the  temperate  triumphs 
of  reason,  could  in  no  way  be  so  surely 
arrested,  as  by  that  spirit  of  anarchj 
which  it  was  their  olgect  to  quelL 
Theirs  was  essentiallv  a  system  of 
conversation ;  that  of  their  enemy  a 
course  of  destruction.  While  the 
British  government^  therefore,  wss 
compelled  by  the  urgency  of  the  crisii 
to  preserve,  rather  than  to  correct,  and 
to  abstain  f^rom  altering;  what  it  could 
not  but  condcann,.  its  impetuous  ene- 
mies stood  in  a  frr  difierent  situation. 
Every  thing  actually  estabUshed,  form- 
ed an  obstacle  to  their  course  of  un- 
sparing revolution ;  the  good  and  the 
evil  were  equally  blended  by  them  in 
impartial  destruction;  and  while  the 
Imperial  despot,  in  whom  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  energy  of  the  new  sys- 
tem was  finally  concentrated,  waged 
war  upon  all  nations,  and  desolated 
the  entire  free  of  Europe,  he  could 
easily  afibrd  to  the  spirit  of  freedom 
the  abolition  of  Polish  servitude,  or  to 
the  spirit  of  humanity  the  overthrow 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  the  more 
especially  as  the  destruction  of  all  in- 
termediate power,  whether  liberal  or 
oppressive,  was  in  the  very  spirit  of 
his  despotism,  which  oould  suffer  no- 
thing to  exist  that  might  interrupt  its 
descending  frown,  or  break  in  upon 
the  amplitude  and  integritv  of  its  do- 
mination. It  was  at  small  cost  there- 
fore to  the  execution  of  his  own 
mighty  projects,  that  he  threw  out  to 
3  L 
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his  Sng^  adtainra  Midi  tKielieroiui 
booDB,  which  however  afforded  them 
m  inexhaustible  theme  o£  repioach 
upon  the  Ann  policy  of  their  own  go- 
vernment, wfiidi  in  Uie  feae  of  each 
cheap  and  pet^  conoefakms,  had  to 
majntoia  the  aiaoona  struggle  for  the 
comnMni  lafety. 

Tfm  eharaeter  of  a  eonmroey  of 
fower  mgahui  Jriedom,  whieh  tlie 
Oppoaition  endeavoured  to  fix  upon 
the  late  war,  oonld  not  fail,  ao  looig  aa 
their  toiM;ue8  and  pena  had  any  influ- 
ence in  tDB  country,  to  inftiae  a  deep 
nihit  of  diacentent  among  a  portion  A 
the  people.  Thia  diaoontent,  indeed, 
waa  in  a  time  auppresMd  amidst  the 
crowd  of  events  which  occurred;  it 
waa  BUhdued  alternately  by  the  terror 
of  subjugation  by  aforeiffn  enemy,  and 
by  the  animation  and  tJhe  pride  of  a 
eonteat  with  thCiandent  rival  of  £ng« 
land,  now  exalted  to  amnnade  of  me- 
nacing greatness,  which  no  sophistry 
eould  reconcile  with  the  independence 
or  the  safety  of  this  country.  The 
visible  presence  of  fore^  despotism, 
girt  with  the  trophies  of  Europe,  and 
mwning  from  the  opposite  shore,  could 
not  but  perplex  the  mind  of  everv  man 
in  whom  the  old  English  spirit  had 
not  been  extinguished,  and  confound 
the  calculations  of  those  who  could 
identify  the  triumphs  of  revolutionary 
France  with  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  of  freedom.  Every  diffident  feel- 
ing waa  invigorated,  and  erery  sus- 
picion quelled  for  a  time  by  the  ardent 
emotions  created  in  the  progress  of  the 
ooUision ;  the  errors  of  the  imagination 
were  corrected  by  the  burning  impuls- 
ea  of  the  heart;  the  last  fateful  strug- 
gles of  the  conflict  were  watched  with 
a  breathless  anxiety  by  all  men ;  and 
the  flnal  shout  of  victory  was  deep, 
universal,  and  enthuRiastic. 

But  the  poison  which  had  been  dif- 
ftised  still  lurked  in  the  recesses  of 
the  popular  mind.  The  excitement 
produced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war, 
and  the  transports  which  signalized 
the  hour  of  victory  alike  siU)sided; 
and  the  people,  regardless  of  what  they 
had  saved,  but  intensely  sensitive  to 
the  sacrifices  which  had  purcliaaed 
their  deliverance,  b^n  in  a  moody 
temper  to  review  the  long  course  of 
public  policy.  It  was  then  that  ihey 
remembered  the  maddening  doctrines 
which  had  long  been  expounded  to 
them,  and  which  a  chosen  remnant  of 
preachers  were  still  zealous  in  enforc« 


iag»"-it  waa  then  that,  in  a  aonr  aui 
suUen  spirit,  they  began  <moe  more  to 
cast  the  character  of  the  late  war,  sad 
to  bring  into  fiuniliar  use  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  vituperative  epithets 
with  which  it  had  bean  brsadod.  The 
exploded  pantomime  of  the  war  of  ty- 
rants upon  freedom  waa  amin  got  op 
vrith  more  than  original  Ireahneas,— 
the  soiled  and  ahatcmd  weapons  i^ 
which  the  spirit  of  fliction  had  so  long 
oontended  againat  the  gsniua  of  Eag- 
land,  were  once  more  drawn  from  flieir 
obacuft  repose.  The  indignant  temper 
which  the  Whiga  had,  at  the  outset, 
and  during  the  prc^greas  of  the  wir, 
strained  every  nerve  to  create,  wss  at 
laat  roused  upon  its  terminatjoa,— 
and  the  alienation  of  the  people  from 
the  government,  which  their  own  po* 
litica  had  done  ao  much  to  realize,  st 
laat  began  to  develone  itself  in  a  shape 
that  confi>mided  and  appalled  even  its 
creators.  FearfUUv  retentive  of  the 
lessons  which  thev  nad  received,  the 
distracted  people  began  to  avow  their 
diatruat  and  contempt  of  a  government, 
which  had  ao  long  maintained  a  vai 
of  unexamplad  waste  and  profluioD 
without  an  V  motive— as  they  had  been 
told — ^whicn  the  i^irit  of  liberty  coald 
approve— *nay,  with  a  design  hardly 
disguised  to  chain  down  the  energy  of 
the  species,  and  to  ensure  the  perpe- 
tuity  of  oppression.  They  recurred 
with  uucessing  and  bitter  reproaches  to 
the  enormoua  magnitude  of  taxatioD 
under  whidi  the  country  waa  described 
aa  panting  for  exiatence, — smd  in  the 
true  spirit,  even  in  the  borrowed  Iso- 
guage  of  Whiggism,  they  pointed  with 
indignation  to  the  national  debt  as  an 
impressive  moniunent,  erected  by  the 
profligacy  of  administration,  to  their 
£atal  triumph  over  the  genius  of  re- 
form. 

Reform,  therefore,  deqp  andrsdi- 
caU  became  the  watch- word  of  the  dis- 
aflected,—- and  it  must  be  owned>  that 
to  this  terrible  expedient,  they  had 
been  conducted  by  tne  sentiments  h)Dg 
avowed  by  the  Opposition,  no  less  up- 
on the  internal  constitution  and  econo- 
my, than  upon  the  foreign  politics  of 
the  country.  At  an  early  period,  sAer 
the  distractions  begun  in  France,  some 
of  the  more  distinguished  members  of 
Opposition  became  converts  to  notions 
of  reform  abhorrent  to  the  qiirit  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  msdiv  ap* 
proved  in  their  roecches  and  publica- 
tions of  many  of  Uie  wild  projects  then 
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CQRent  amonff  our  neigfabofiurs.  A  saWo 
W88  occasionaQy  thrown  in^  to  be  maey 
tluit  these  bright  dineoveiies  were  not 
a]t(wether  adapted  to  the  mediocrity  of 
En^ith  undenitandinga,  or  pnMitScable 
against  the  stordy  reristanoe  of  Eng- 
lUh  habits.  Bat  die  qualification  was 
an  obvious  mockeiy  in  the  oircam- 
Btanoea  in  whldi  it  was  introduoed^*-^ 
for  the  system  of  France^  which  ob«- 
tained  their  sanction^  professed  the 
recovery  not  of  the  variable,  but  of  the 
trnpreicttBtiUe  rights  of  man ;  and  to 
taUc  of.  pnydcal  or  moral  limits  to  the 
progress  of  such  a  system,  was  an  in* 
ealt  and  a  contradiction.-— What  then 
shall  be  said  of  the  wisdom  of  that  dis- 
tinguished party  leader^  who  avowed 
"  his  admiration  of  the  new  constita- 
tion  of  France,  as  the  most  stupendous 
and  glorious  ftbrie  which  human  in- 
tegrity had  erected  to  human  happi* 
ness  in  any  time  or  country  ^"  or  to 
tbe  judgment  of  that  notable  author, 
and  ^et  Hving  statesman,  who,  under 
auspices  of  the  same  renowned  chief, 
comnoeed  a  goodly  volume  of  unrininb* 
ing  defence,  and  unqualified  panegyric 
upon  this  miracle  of  legislation?  It 
was  really  impossible  that  such  things 
flhould  be,  and  yet  have  no  visible  re- 
Bult,-— impossiUe,  that  such  opinions 
could  be  io  countenanced  and  defend- 
ed, without  shaldiu^  in  some  degree 
^  stabilitv  of  public  opinion,  and 
acattering  abroad  the  seeds  of  disorder. 
Hie  respect  proifessed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Whigs  for  novel  and  extravagant 
theories  of  legislation,  together  with 
dieir  unceasing  opposition  to  a  govern^ 
ment  whidi  so  long  excluded  them 
tscm  power,  betrayed  them  into  ha^ 
bitual  exaggerations,  and  produced  in 
them  an  unseemly  contempt  ibr,  and 
a  habit  of  d^ramng,  upon  all  occa* 
aions,  the  institutions  of  Uieir  country. 
In  this  landaUe  undertaking  they  have 
been  more  or  less  busily  employed  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  have  been 
liberally  insinuating  into  the  extended 
audience  which  their  talents,  but  far 
more  their  zeal,  secured  for  them,  dis- 
trust and  stkapicion  of  all  the  measures 
of  government,  without  one  solitary 
exception  made  to  the  spirit  of  can- 
dour. It  may  be  said,  that  this  is  the 
settled  practice^  and,  in  the  ordinary 
latitude  of  party  morab,  the  bounden 
duty  of  all  oppositions ;  and  that  the 
Whigs  have  done  no  more  for  the  de- 
velopement   of  that  detested  spirit, 


which  all  now  lament,  than  any  other 
body  of  public  men,  su£feriiig  oig  they 
have  done  reiterated  irritation.  But 
it  has  happened,  that  dieir  influence  in 
exciting  disoantent  has  &r  transcends 
ed  the  power  of  doing  mischief  poaBesB*^ 
ed  by  any  former  Opp06ition,--^iatthe 
questbns  upon  which  they  have  been 
at  varianoe  with  the  actual  government, 
and  the  andent  spirit  of  En^hmd,  have 
been  of  a  profounder  and  more  vital 
description  than  usually  divide  the  par- 
ties of  this  country,— that  the  constif- 
tutional  differences  which  have  ariaen 
have  been  unhappily  interwoven  with 
the  events  of  fordgn  policy,  and  that 
the  varying  fortune  of  ihction  within 
has  oAen  wiibited  a  marked  ooindd- 
enoe  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  wsr 
raging  without.  It  cannot  be  snrpria^ 
ing  that  some  vestige  should  remain 
of  storms  of  partv  warftre  thus  dark 
and  terrible,-— ana  that  while  its  o»- 
dhia^  li^tnings  leafe  no  trace  of  their 
vivid  play,  the  earthquake  should  have 
left  a  chann  at  the  very  base  of  society, 
which  it  may  be  difficult  to  close. 

The  spirit,  indeed,  with  which  the 
Opposition  haa  long  been  animated, 
can  be  a  secret  to  no  one  who  has  cast 
even  a  casual  glance  over  the  domeatic 
history  of  this  island.  The  invidbua 
comparison  of  our  moat  revered  insti- 
tutions with  the  hasty  products  of  an 
empirical  legislation,— tne  advantages 
almost  invariably  allowed  in  thetr 
speeches  and  writings  to  the  maxims 
of  a  strange  nolicy  over  the  system 
congenial  to  Oie  habits  and  usages  of 
their  native  land,— the  contempt  ex^- 
pressed  by  them  for  every  cstabUsh- 
ment  consecrated  by  antiquity,  but  of 
which  the  long  experience  appeared 
to  them  not  the  motive  to  eommenda^ 
tion,  but  the  incitement  torenroaeh— 
the  audacity  with  which  they  nave  tra- 
vened  the  hallowed  drde  of  British 
wisdom,  and,  regardless  of  the  miges- 
tic  spirits  that  fh>wned  upon  their 
course,  have  endeavoured  to -burst  at 
all  points  the  consecrated  round,— the 
temerity  with  which  they  have  attempt- 
ed to  lay  open  the  fabric  of  the  conati- 
tntion,  and  to  let  in  upon  it  th&  sifting 
breeze  of  reform,  while  there  was  no 
motive  to  the  rude  experiment,  md 
could  be  no  justifieatian  of  the  ulti»- 
philosophic  undertaking— all  these 
things  are  profoundly  treasured  up  in 
pubUc  remembranoe>  and  must  iiisme 
fbr  the  Whigs  no  snail  portion  o^'  the 
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hoDoar  or  the  thnne  wbidi  belongi 
to  the  real  authorB  of  the  present  agi« 
tations. 

It  may  be  true,  that  they  had  but  a 
mibordinatei  and  not  Teiy  alarming 
object  in  view  when  they  employed 
this  formidable  machinery  in  their  at- 
tacks upon  the  existing  govemmenty 
and  that  their  bitter  complaints  may 
have  been  extorted  by  the  pangs  felt 
in  their  laborious  ascent  towards  the 
high  places  of  trust  and  power.  But 
there  were  many  not  initiated  into 
such  mysteries,  who  took  them  at 
their  word,  and  unhappily  confound- 
ed the  sentiments  thus  uttered,  in  the 
turbulence  of  party  disputes,  with  the 
ouiet  and  settled  conviction  of  the  un« 
oerstanding.  There  were  some  also, 
among  the  leaders  of  mischief,  who 
willingly  fell  into  error,  and  who 
were  glad  to  have  the  sanction  of  such 
men  as  the  leading  Whigs  of  England 
for  the  firantic  opinion9,  which  it  was 
their  determination,  at  all  events,  to 
propagate.  The  cause  of  radical  re- 
form has  now  accordingly  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Whigs  alto- 
^ther,  and  .transferred  to  the  protec- 
tion of  leaders  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion. The  abuse  of  all  governments, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  government 
of  their  own  countrv,  has  been  taken 
UD  in  earnest  by  a.oass  of  men,  under 
whose  vulgar  auspices  the  Whigs  ap- 
pear amazed  to  see  how  well  their 
system  has  thriven.  They  start  back 
with  dismay  when  they  discover  their 
own  principles  Mly  developed  in  the 
sturdy  insolence,  and  straignt-forward 
daring  of  their  new  .  expounders. 
Thev  cannot  endure  this  rude  but  na- 
tural interference,  and  would  fain  an- 
nihilate by  their  frowns,  the  hideous 
form  of  discontent  which  meets  and 
appals  them  wherever  they  turn.  For 
while  tliey  were  yet  busy  in  finishing 
this  image  of  terror,  in  bestowing  up- 
on it  the  last  touches,  and  trickhig  it 
out  with  the  last  &ntastic  decorations, 
-—while  they  gazed  vrith  delight  upon 
the  formidable,  but  lifeless  figure,  the 
fierce  current  of  Plebeian  animation 
rushed  in,  the  pageant  became  im- 
pregnated with  living  and  ruthless 
energy,  and  the  startled  inventors  re- 
coiled from  it  in  amazement. 

But  deep  as  the  regret  of  the  Oppo- 
sition must  be  presumed  to  be,  for 
the  part  which  they  have  hitherto 
acted,  now  that  the  consequences  have 
become  apparent,  it  is  melancholy  to 


observe  die  peMioacity  wilii  wludi 
they  still  ding  to  many  of  thdr  old 
opinions,  and  appear,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  imminent  peril  to 
the  state,  to  look  upon  the  emoana*- 
ment  of  administration  as  the  foreman 
duty  of  a  constitutional  Opposition. 
Even  at  the  present  critical  momeot, 
when  the  very  being  of  the  constitii- 
tion  is  threatened — when  armed  ruf- 
fians are  proposing  to  seek  imaginsiy 
freedom  through  t&  guilt  of  asssami- 
ation,  and  w^ien  the  stability  of  the 
government  is  menaced  with  the  anaj 
of  rebellion — ^when  the  mass  of  mis- 
chief prepared  for  instant  exploaoD, 
formidable  as  it  is,  is  yet  inaignificaBt 
compared  with  that  which  is  still  in  i 
process  of  formation,  and  in  the  de- 
▼elopement  of  whidi  so  many  baie 
and  busy  hands  are  atrenooaly  em- 
ployed— when  the  foul  current  of  dii- 
afiTection  is  fed  and  fostered  by  a  thoa- 
sand  tributary  rills  of  intense  polla- 
tion,  in  the  various  shapes  of  speedi 
and  writing,  and  when  the  only 
choioe  left  is  betwixt  exem^ary  vi- 
gour or  the  most  degrading  abandon- 
mentF— even  at  this  moment,  so  invit- 
ing to  patriotic  exertion,  so-imperatiTe 
in  its  calls  upon  every  good  dtisen, 
what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the 
Whigs?  In  Parliament  they  have 
raised  scruples— aflfected  a  dulling 
scepticism — accumulated  topics  of  ir- 
ritation— ^reiterated  charges  of  mi«- 
govemment,  which,  even  if  true,  were 
lamentably  out  of  season^-«nd  indus- 
triously traced  to  this  imaginary  sooroe 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  diaanfectioD. 
They  have  deprecated  coerdon,  and 
demanded  inquiry— «nd  at  the  very 
moment  when  all  was  anxiety  and  tre- 
pidation throughout  the  Umd,  have 
endeavoured,  instead  of  thai  system 
which  was  required  to  re-aasure  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  and  perh^  to 
save  the  statCi  to  substitute  a  course 
of  feeble  and  &ltering  policy,  wbicfa, 
from  whatever  motives  it  may  have 
been  proposed,  could  not  have  failed 
to  stagger  the  confidence  of  the  %al, 
and  to  lift  up  the  hopes  of  the  dittf- 
fected. 

In  aid  of  this  system  the  Edinburgh 
Review  has  boldly  stepped  forward.  It 
contains  in  the  last  number  two  ar- 
ticles connected  with  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  calculated,  beyond  al- 
most any  thing  that  has  yet  issued 
fhim  the  press,  to  exasperate  the  pre- 
vailing distractions,   — -*   *-  ^"  *^ 


and  to  fill  the 
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MRilar  mind  with  diMnist  and  in« 
dignatiop.  Both  the  artides  reftoed 
to  are  fall  of  the  moat  palpable  mia- 
oonoeptionax  and  breathe  a  aphit 
wluehy  in  the  actual  poetnre  of  public 
affion,  may  well  excite  aorrow  and 
ampriae  in.  every  mind  not  perverted 
by  the  virulence  of  Oppoainon  poli« 
tics,  and  intent  rather  upon  the  wel- 
&re  of  the  country  than  the  triumph 
of  a  faction. 

The  paper  on  the  ''  State  of  the 
Country'  begina  by  announcing  the 
existence  of  diviaiona  which  neither 
time  nor  returning  proaperity  can  be 
expected  to  cure,  and  to  impute  them 
to  a  '^  aeperation  of  the  upper  and 
middle  daaaea  of  aociety  from  ue  low- 
er/' of  which  it  ia  the  chief  object  of 
the  remainder  of  the  discouraej  to  im- 
pute the  Uame  to  the  higher  claaaeaj 
and  above  all  to  the  corruption  and 
folly  of  government 

The  mat  queation  which  mnat  oc« 
cur  to  every  one«  on  peruaing  these 
strange  lucubrationa  is,  whether^  even 
if  the  Reviewer's  opinion  had  been 
8Upp(xrted  by  the  fact,  it  waa  wise  or 
patriotic,  at  anch  a  moment,  to  have 
given  publicity  to  such  doctrines  ?  If 
thia  lamentable  alienation  of  the  lower 
from  the  higher  orders  had  pxisted, 
would  it  have  been  prudent  to  have 
oonfirmed  the  eatrangement,  and  ren« 
doed  the  breach  irreparable,  juat 
when  diaaffection  was  ripening  mto 
revolt?  A  rational  patriot  would,  at 
such  a  criais,  have  held  a  very  di£Ger- 
ent  language,  and  anxiously  aunpresa- 
Ing  every  cause  of  diatruat,  ana  every 
topic  of  irritation,  would  have  occu- 
pied himself  in  soothing  the  spirit  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  aneating  them 
an  that  career  of  daluaion  and  of 
crime^  which,  whether  they  have 
been  hitherto  treated  with  tendemesa 
<»r  neglect,  cannot  fkil  to  lead  tkem  to 
deatruction,  and  to  endanger  the  very 
being  of  the  atate. 

But  ia  there  any  juatice  in  the  pic* 
tiire  thua  preaented  of  the  state  of 
public  feelings— any  evidence  of  that 
conspiracy  said  to  exiat  among  the 
rich  for  the  oppreaaion  of  the  poor? 
In  what  comer  of  the  ialand  can  that 
man  have  lived,  who  haa  discovered  a 
systematic  desi^  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  to  treat 
their,  humbler  brethren  with  contempt 
and  aversion  ?  Can  any  man  look  upon 
the  smooth  and  gentle  elevations  of 
British  societ7>  and  listen  to  the  deep 
breftthinp^f  the  spirit  of  humanity 


with  whieh  it  ia  animated  thronghont, 
and  then  proceed  to  utter  such  a  re- 
proach upon  his  country?  Never  in 
any  age  or  country  was  there  so  firm 
an  alliance  betwixt  the  higher  and 
lower  orders  aa  there  existed  in  Great 
Britain,  until  it  waa  fiitaUv  disturbed 
of  late  years  by  that  whidi  could 
have  alone  broken  in  upon  it — ^the  spi- 
rit of  turbulence  and  fiiction;  and  even 
now,  when  the  cord  haa  been  anapped 
by  die  revolt  of  the  labouring  classes 
fifom  their  natural  protectora  and  beat 
friends,  we  yet  perceive  among  die 
latter  an  unwearied  andasaiduoua  spi*» 
rit,  labouring  for  the  real  benefit  of 
their  inferiMs,  by  the  moat  liberal 
aacrifices,  both  of  time  and  reaouroea 
—by  the  formation  and  execution  of 
arrangements  calculated  to  develope 
the  industry  of  the  labouring  cksaea, 
and  to  secure  for  them  its  produce— 
and  wisely  adapted  at  once  to  increaae 
their  comf<Mrts  and  to  elevate  their 
characters.  Yet  this  is  the  country 
in  which  the  neglect  and  oppession 
of  the  rich  have  long  been  luienating 
the  poor,  and  driving  them  on  to  the 
madness  of  insurrection  I  It  is  true 
there  is  not  much  of  wordiness  and 
oatentadon  in  that  philanthropic  spi- 
rit which  pervades  the  more  opulent 
daases  of  our  nadve  land ;  they  do 
not,  like  some  of  their  rivals  for  the 
afibcdons  of  the  poor,  make  a  mere 
empty  parade  of  conciliation;  but 
while  the  rhetorical  humanitv  of  their 
opponenta  evaporatea  upon  the  heated 
field  of  party  warfkre,  and  expires 
with  the  elowing  sparks  of  oonten- 
don,  ^Atfir  benevolence  takes  its  quiet 
course  through  the  dark  recesses  of 
suffering  and  sorrow,  and  winds  its 
way  in  humble  purity  to  the  emaciated 
countenance  and  the  breaking  heart. 

It  is  true  there  haa  been,  and  now 
unhappily  exiats,  an  alienation  of  the 
lower  firom  the  higher  dassea— But 
how  haa  it  been  brought  about  ?  Let 
the  Reviewer  and  his  friends  ponder 
this  question  well ;  let  them  remem- 
ber all  that  they  have  said  and  done 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  persuade 
the  people  that  they  have  been  ruled 
by  the  basest  and  most  profligate 
government  on  earth — that  the  higher 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  das- 
ses  have  been  in  league  with  this  oli- 
garchv  of  corruption,  and  have  sup- 
portea  it  in  all  its  most  scandalous  un- 
dertakings. Let  the  Reviewer  remem- 
ber, how  this  very  book,  which  now 
gives  currency  to  hii^  own  speculations. 
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faM  oondiicted  itielf  towaidi  llie  conn-* 
try  Almostdnce  iu  oummcnoenMiil-^ 
widi  what  mockery  it  ka«  aandled  all. 
that  Britons  have  oeen  aociutomed  to 
hold  in  leremce^  and  with  what  emd 
ivfilingt  it  haa  jpersecated  the  ehanus 
tera  of  the  fiving  and  the  memory 
even  of  the  fllnstrioiu  dead^  whoae 
fkme  was  interwoven  with  the  goodly 
Ihlnie  of  the  Britiah  lyatem— let  him 
reflect  on  all  that  this  cdebrated  jour* 
Bal  has  done  to  mislead,  to  mimnge, 
to  inflame,  and  let  him  repress  his 
wonder  at  the  present  state  of  the 
ooontry.  What!  wsa  the  lahoor  of 
twenty  years  to  go  (br  nothii^^Were 
''  all  the  talenta"  of  the  country  to  he 
vigorously  pat  forth  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod witfaloat  one  testimonial  to  their 
efficacy— Were  the  Whigs  of  England 
to  labour  so  long  in  calumniating  the 
government  of  tneir  country,  without 
one  popuhur  movement  to  attest  their 
success?  Can  they  be  surprised  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  infinite  o^eneracy  and 
corruption  of  the  government,  whidi 
they  nave  so  long  and  so  zealously 
preached,  should  nave  come  at  laat 
to  be  believed  in  certain  quarters, 
even  by  mere  dint  of  repetition,  or 
that,  once  believed,  it  snould  have 
moved  the  stem  and  sturdy  ignorance 
to  which  it  was  addressed  to  the  dia- 
racteristic  experiment  of  force  for  its 
overthrow?  It  is  vain  m  the  Re- 
viewer to  go  about  theorising  upon  the 
generation  and  the  growth  of  the  lead- 
ers of  radical  reform,  or  to  explain 
how  the  candidates,  as  they  rose  sue* 
oessivdy  above  the  horizon  of  anarchy, 
transcended  each  his  predecessor  by 
some  new  attribute  of  absurdity,  and 
fastened  another  and  another  patch 
upon  the  harlequin  garment  of  reform, 
to  render  it  more  intensely  attractive 
of  the  stupid  gase  of  the  multitude. 
However  various  and  motley  the  ad« 
ditions  that  have  been  made^  every 
man  roust  recognise  the  originid  tissue 
for  the  handy-work  of  the  busy  and 
redcless  genius  of  Opposition. 

The  Reviewer  sdmits,  that  the  elec- 
tive franchise  must  be  r^uUted  by 
property;  and  he  is  an  enemy,  of 
course,  to  those  who  would  dedare  it 
to  be  ''  common  and  personal,"  al- 
though such  was  once  the.  oninion  df 
the  party  to  which  he  attaclies  him- 
self. But  where  does  he  go  in  quest 
of  evidence  to  prove  that  contempt  of 
the  poor  by  the  rich  upon  whicii  his 
whole  speculatkms  hinge?  Why,  to 
the  public  meetings,  at  whidi  the 


dective  ftanefaiie  is  ezeraied,  snd 
where  he  aeewnes  that  those  who  do 
not  possen  it  sve  spoieen  of  and  trettad 
with  contempt.  He  next  oMtMwt  that 
the  ^vermnent  is  in  lesffoe  with  tfcne 
privileged  eontemners  of  the  poor,  ind 
remarn,  that  **  tha  example  is  not  to 
be  found  in  history  of  any  govetmwot 
seeoring  to  ilsdf  a  quiet  existence  bj 
leaguing  vrith  a  oonsidcnbfe  part  of 
the  people  against  the  bulk  or  dieD 
who  see  their  neighbours  in  the 
possession  of  rights  denied  to  them, 
and  are  hdd  in  aubfection,  not  hy 
kindness  and  influenoe,  hot  by  smu 
force,"  He  who  ventured  to  antit » 
Doldly  the  hsrshness  of  the  higher 
dasses,  might  surdv  have  been  ex« 
pected  to  be  ready  with  some  sabetan* 
tial  proofo  of  so  serious  an  avennent 
But  what  does  the  Reviewer  give  si? 
A  mere  imaginatSon,  a  drmm  of  ba 
own.  At  what  *^  d^  or  county  med- 
ings"  have  the  poor  been  treated  in  the 
manner  he  alleges  ?  The  public  prind 
have  long  been  filled  with  aooousti  of 
meetings  hdd  to  rdieve  them;  bat 
where  have  the  meetings  been  hdd  to 
insult  them  ?  It  may  have  happened, 
indeed,  at  some  eounty  fnsetings,  that 
the  voice  of  a  few  pnq;matiad  mes, 
who  hnve  acquired  an  unsubstaotial 
qualification  alone  to  enable  them  t» 
baiimgue,  and  to  protest,  and  to  em- 
barrass the  proceedings,  have  not  been 
listened  to  with  the  cwforenoe  psid  t» 
the  great  landholdeis  having  a  de^ 
stake  in  the  country,  and  man  soliei« 
tons  of  the  public  wdfore  than  atten- 
tive  to  the  strasgles  of  party ;  bnl  the 
neglect  shewn  here,  if  indeed  it  mi 
shewn,  waa  not  surely  n^lectof ''die 
poor"--''  of  the  labouring  dassei"- 
**  of  the  kkwer  orders"— of  thoas  who* 
power  may  be  made  irresistible^  and 
pointed  to  the  destiuctton  of  die  pvb- 
lie  peace  by  an  in-Ji:^ged  diaregixd  ti 
their  righta."  No  I  no,  it  must  hive 
been  neglect  of  a  very  diflerent  dm  of 
men,  for  whom  it  is  nosdble  thst  the 
Reviewer  has  a  yet  deeper  filling  of 
regard. 

■  It  is  not  worth  while  to  notice  the 
general  instnietiona  whidi  die  B^ 
viewer  condescends  to  give  the  govern- 
ment for  the  regulation  of  its  conduct 
at  the  present  crisis;  becsose  fio  kos 
am  the  discussion  is  eimfined  to  mere 
generd  propositions,  no  progros  cio 
be  made,  and  it  would  lesd  tomeie 
quibbling  to  pursue  it  in  this  trade. 
But  this  author  takes  it  upon  him, 
contrary  to  the  opinions  ff  the  »«< 
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enlightened  Btatesmen,  to  cbuge  the 
tumbles  of  the  oouniry  upon  toe  di»« 
trw  of  the  kbounng  clasies,  althoogU 
it  htt  been  aacertained  and  aimounced, 
again  and  again,  that  those  who  are 
railly  distressed  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  to  be  found  in  the  ranu  of 
insunrection.    Bat  in  what   aort  of 
ipirit  could  that  paaaage  have  been 
penned,  where  the  Reviewer  pretenda 
to  give  an  enumeration  of  the  grieiH 
ancet  which  have  produced  the  diaaf-* 
fection^  and  whicdi   he   aaaerts   the 
government  has  it  in  its  power  to  re« 
move  ?  In  what  ^irit  eould  that  pas-* 
aage  have  been  eomposed,  where,  after 
some  eommon-plaoe  reprobation  of  the 
profoaiQa  of  expenditnre,   and    the 
preiBiire  of  taxation,  without  casting 
one  gUmce  upon  the  public  neoesaitiea 
demanding  this  expenditure,  the  au- 
thor proceeds  to  charge  the  govern* 
ment  with  enmity  '^  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  at  home  and  abEoad"— with 
employing  ita  retainers  *'  to  i^logiae 
for  tyranny,  and  vilify  the  frienda  of 
improvement,"  as  if  we  did  not  know 
uko  those  friends  of  improvement  are^ 
and  could  have  fo^^tten  them  in  their 
character  of  the  parents  of  radical  re« 
form }    In  what   spirit    could    this 
author  have  proceeded  to  denounce 
the  corn-laws,  which  he  must  know 
were,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
moat  enlightened  political  economists 
of  the  age,  enacted  to  save  a  perishing 
agriculture-— or  the  sinking  fund,  in 
tne  integriw  of  which  the  ablest  states* 
men,  of  all  parties,  have  sought  the 
stabUity  of  our  finances— as  the  harsh 
and  unrelenting  expedients  of  '^  a  Par- 
liament of  Luidholders  and  Stock- 
liolders,"  consulting  their  own  sordid 
interests  with  remorsdesa  disregard  of 
the  public  suffering  ?   How  could  this 
author  think  it  wise,  in  the  present 
ferment,  or  becoming  at  any  time,  to 
Btate  the  recent  appointment  of  the 
X>uke  of  York  among  the  incentives 
to  diaa£^tion  ?    How  could  he  talk 
of  the  "  contemptuous  pertinacity" 
-with  which  all  attempta  to  amend  the 
laws  have  been  resisted,  at  the  very 
time  that  a  Parliamentary  committee, 
vhoae  appointment  was  countenanced 
by  poremment,  had  minutely  and  la* 
bonoualy  reported  upon  the  criminal 
law  of  the  country ;  and,  above  all, 
upon  what  ^ndple  has  he  ventured 
to  reckon  among  the  grievances  of  the 
Sritiah  people-Hunong  the  causes  of 
tlie  immediate  sufferings  of  the  lower 


o]9defa--«mOBg  the  natura  1  iadtanents 
to  disaffection— the  prudent  neutrality 
which  government  haa  maintained  be- 
twixt the  despotism  of  Old  Spain  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  atrocity  of  her 
vevoUed  provinces  on  the  other  ?  Waa 
the  spirit  of  partjr  ever  more  coospicuH 
oua  than  when  it  thus  travenesthe 
oeean  in  quest  of  aliment,  and  esta^ 
blishes  an  endless  line  of  peevidi  operas 
tions,  stretching  from  the  damorona 
demagogues  of  Spa-fields  to  the  dusky 
assaasins  of  Chili? 

This  writer  haa  further  declared, 
^^  that  it  is  the  continued  and  uih 
"  disturbed  existence  of  remediable 
''  abuses,  and  curable  ills,  that  gives 
'^  them,  (the  leaders  of  the  radical 
"  reformers,)  the  power  to  do  mis- 
*'  chief;"  and  he  goes  on  to  impute 
to  the  alarmists,  as  he  calls  them— 
that  is,  to  persona  who  see  danger  to 
the  state  in  the  wide  diflUion  ^  the 
doctrines  of  radical  re&rm— a  dinBO- 
aifcbn  to  be  easily  persuaded  ''  tnat 
*'  it  is  right  locu/  the  ihroaU  of  thoae 
<'  whodif&r  from  them  in  pncticalpo- 
"  litics."  It  were  superfluous  to  say  anv 
thing  more  of  such  ^'remediableabnser' 
'^  as  A«  has  enimaerated— of  the  abute, 
for  example,  of  guar^ng  the  sinking 
iimd,  and  preserving  frith  with  ^e 
public  creditor— of  the  abuse  of  de- 
fending the  agriculture  of  the  coiu* 
try  from  a  competition  which  must 
have  laid  it  in  ruins — of  the  abuse 
of  maintaining  the  frith  of  treaties, 
even  with  a  deqiotic  government,  in>i  ^ 
violate,  and  afaetaining  from  a  new  ' 
and  sanguinary  war  in  which  the  na** 
tion  could  have  but  little  interest, 
just  after  the  mi^ty  contest  had  been 
closed  by  which  the  destiny  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Europe  was  determined—- 
of  the  intolerable  abuse  of  withhold- 
ing from  the  insurgents  of  South 
Jkmerica  that  countenance  which  could 
not  have  been  given  without  a  breach 
of  frith,  and  which  it  would  therefore 
have  been  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of 
this  great  nation  to  afford.  Of  tuek 
abuses,  or  of  the  Reviewer's  newly 
invented  charge  of  contempt  poured 
upon  the  people  **  at  city  and  county 
meetings,*'  it  were  vain  to  say  any 
thing  more*  Sorely  must  that  author 
have  been  pressed,  whose  peevish  in- 
genuity could  imagine  nothinff  more 
plausible;  and  strcngly  fortified  must 
that  government  be  in  its  own  good 
aense  and  moderation,  against  wnidi 
80  resolute  an  adversary  could  disoov- 
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er  none  but  midi  topics  of  reproadu 
Bat,  when  he  comes  to  talk  of  cutting' 
throah,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  him, 
that  *'  the  friends  of  sodal  order/' 
upon  whom  himself  and  his  associatea 
have  bng  since  expended  their  sUx^ 
of  wit  and  ridicule^  and  whom  he  now 
charges  with  this  sanguinary  diaposi- 
tion^  have  not  hitherto  given  any  in« 
dications  of  such  a  temperament — ^that 
within  the  remembrance  of  ua  all^  a 
part  of  Europe  haa  presented  many 
sad  and  sickening  scenes  of  bloody  in 
which  the  Reviewers  must  know  well 
who  were  the  perpetrators^  and  who 
the  victims — that  murder  and  pro- 
scription have  not  yet  been  adopts 
amon^  the  resources  of  the  friends  of 
'<  soaal  order,"  but  have  been  very 
ftmiliarly  exemplified  by  a  class  oi 
''  praeticsl  politicians/'  on  whose  me- 
ritorious exertions  the  Whig  party  of 
England  once  beamed  approbation — 
that  there  exist  many  striking  points  of 
resemblance  betwixt  the  radicsl  reform* 
erscif  England  and  theanarchistsof  ano- 
ther country; — and,  finally,  that  those 
politicians,  be  they  great  or  amall, 
over  whose  alarm  the  Reviewer  exults 
so  much,  may  stand  justified  even 
upon  the  score  of  humanity,  in  de- 
manding that  early  and  vigorous  ma- 
nifestation of  power,  which,  by  its 
preventive  eSicacy,  may  avert  the  hor- 
rors of  an  actual  and  sanguinary  col« 
lision. 

"  The  sufiering  and  ignorant  per- 
sons who  are  now  attending  remrm 
meetings,"  the  Reviewer  savs,  ''are 
not  advised  and  determined  revolu- 
tionists," nor  ought  they  to  be  treated 
as  such.  What  is  meant  by  thia? 
Does  this  gentleman  intend  to  say, 
that  the  disciples  of  radical  reform^- 
the  sticklers  for  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  sufibge,  are  not  revo- 
lutionists; that  their  projects  do  not 
point  to  a  thorough,  unsparing,  mer- 
ciless revolution  in  the  .state?  Are 
they  not  in  earnest?  How  does  he 
know  this?  How  can  he  venture  to 
assert  it  in  the  face  of  their  menacing 
declarations,  and  of  their  stubborn 
perseverance  in  the  project-^in  the 
race  even  of  their  rebellious  prepara- 
tions for  its  execution  ?  They  are  not 
aU  revolutionista.  But  how,  in  anv 
system  of  enactments  which  the  crisis 
may  render  necessary,  are  you  to  dia- 
ianguish  among  the  individuals  of  a 
mighty  mass,  which  appeara  to  be 
animated  witb  one  mm,  and  which, 
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in  all  that  is  overt  and  exienul, 
sents  an  unbroken  uniformity 
pect?  Has  this  Reviewer  penetnted 
their  secret  intentions,  ana  aoonded 
the  depths  of  their  hearts? 

But  what  will  the  good  aeoBe  of  ^ 
country  say  to  that  extravagant  pas- 
sage, where  it  ia  more  than  inainiiatHl 
that  the  government  ia  **  without  a 
desire  to  conciliate,"  that  it  repRsses 
the  complaints  of  the  people  "  with 
insults  and  menacea" — ttiat  it  takea  no 
step ''to  redress  even  their  real  and  un- 
deniable grievances" — that  it  diews 
"no  compassion  fixr  their  sufferings" — 
in  short,  that  it  is  at  cmoe  the  most  ob- 
durate and  the  moat  prafligBte  g!i>- 
vemment  that  can  be  imagined; 
where  this  description  of  the  alleged 
conduct  of  government  is  followed  up 
by  a  terrific  picture  of  the  calainitifii 
which  it  is  &8t  bringing  upon  the 
country, — hj  the  studied  reprcacnta- 
tion  of  a  avil  war,  of  a  character 
&r  more  atrodona  and  d^kxiAife 
than  was  ever  known  in  thia  land— 
a  war  of  the  rich  against  the  poor  of 
the  government  against  the  body  of  tie 
pec^le^-of  the  soldiers  againsi  the  great 
hulk  of  the  labouring  classes'*^^-^ 
horrors  of  which  this  author  paints 
in  the  truest  and  most  vivid  ooioiiri? 
And  afrer  having  thus  excited  the 
feelings  of  his  readers-^nany  of  them 
of  a  very  uneducated  and  inflammable 
cast  of  character— to  the  utmost  pitdi 
of  consternation,  this  sage  politician 
drops  down  of  a  sudden  into  the  fial- 
lowing  homely  and  proaaicobaervation : 
we  do  not  actuaUy  believe,  that  there  is 
an^  hazard  of  such  desperate  councils 
bemg  acted  upon  in  the  present  emer- 
gency." So  there  was  really  no  danger 
after  all  this  gaping  alarm  ;  the  whole 
was  merely  an  air-built  vision  of  terror 
constructed  in  the  imaonation  of  an 
Edinburgh  Reviewer.  Muat  not  this 
vrriter  have  known,  that  hia  terriUe 
picture  of  oppression,  and  consequent 
civil  war,  was  calculated  to  strike  and 
to  inflame  the  imaginations  of  many 
upon  whom  his  rdluctant  aceptidam 
will  leave  no  impression  whatever? 
Does  he  believe,  wen,  that  there  ex- 
ists real  and  undeniaUe  grievances  of 
the  people,  wliich  the  government  is 
unwilling  to  redress ;  or  that  the  high- 
er classes  are  without  compassion  fiv 
the  sufferings  of  the  lower  orders? 
Where  is  the  proof  of  this  ?  Is  the 
indifl^nce  or  obstinacy  of  the  go- 
vernment  to   be   inferred    from  its 
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resistanoe  to  tbe  projects  of  the  »• 
dleal  refonnen?  Is  its  profligacy 
established  by  the  &ct  of  its  having 
countenanced,  upon  a  recent  motion  by 
a  Whig  member,  the  disfranchisement 
of  those  burghs  whose  corraptioii  shall 
faaTe  been  proved  ?  Is  its  determina* 
tion  to  avoid  plunging  into  the  ocean 
of  general  or  radical  reform,  of  which 
the  depths  have  nowhere  been  fathom« 
ed  but  dirough  su£fering  and  shame,  a 
proof  of  its  contempt  of  the  just  rights 
of  the  people  ?  Will  he  name  the  en- 
croachment whichj  under  the  existing 
administration,  has  been  made  upon 
llie  privileges  of  the  lower  orders,  whom 
he,  ror  obnous  reasons,  chooses  to  con- 
sider as  the  peoplt  ?  Has  theii*  person- 
al liberty  been  invaded,  or  have  the 
lawful  gains  of  their  industry  been 
rendered  less  secure  by  anv  act  of  min- 
isters, or  any  measure  or  the  legisla- 
ture ?— Where  then  is  their  grievance  ? 
Is  it  a  hardship  upon  them,  that  their 
government  cannot  regulate  the  course 
of  the  seasons,  or  command  the  eternal 
servitude,  in  matters  of  commerce,  of 
fbreign  nations  ?  Where,  we  ask  him, 
is  the  indication  of  this  imaginarv  war 
of  the  rich  upon  the  poor,  with  the 
surmise  of  which  he  has  ventured  to 
defame  the  humanity  of  lus  country  ? 
Is  it  to  be  found  in  the  countless*  in- 
stitutions, of  which  benevolence  to- 
wards the  labouring  classes  is  the  spring 
and  the  principle  ?  Where  is  the  proof 
of  this  controversy  which  government 
is  charged  with  maintaining  against 
the  body  of  the  people  ?  Is  it  in  the 
resolution  and  success  with  which, 
aided  by  the  great  majority  of  the  ofo- 
jaie,  in  the  onW  legitimate  sense  or  the 
term,  it  has  kept  down  the  arrogance 
of  a  haughty  and  aristocratical  party, 
who,  when  their  services  were,  in  a 
moment  of  uninqulring  trepidation, 
sought  for  the  salvation  of  the  state, 
paused  in  the  very  threshold,  and  re- 
fused to  come  to  the  public  assistance 
until  they  had  secured,  by  the  humi- 
liation of  their  prince,  the  power  of 
trampling  at  will  upon  his  people? 
Where,  in  fine,  is  the  evidence  of  the 
approaching  war  betwixt  the  soldiers 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  labouring 
classes?  Did  the  writer  allude  to  the 
unhappy  transactions  at  Manchester  ? 
Let  him  be  told  that  his  friends,  who 
have  been  so  active  in  generating  the 
present  ferment,  and  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tran^orming  the  hitherto 
peaceftil  and  constitutional  meetincs  o£ 
Vol.  VL 


Englishmen  into  a  fierce  amy  of  ban« 
ditti,  are  themselves  responsible  for  the 
use  of  a  species  of  force,  which  only 
the  novelty  of  the  danger  could  have 
demanded.  It  is  they  who  have  alter- 
ed the  character  of  Englishmen  as  su'lh' 
Jeeis,  and  who  have  rendered  it  imp&« 
lative  upon  those  intrusted  with  the 
public  peace,  to  make  for  the  present 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  means 
of  governing  them.  It  is  thetf,  more- 
over, who,  since  the  occurrence  of 
those  unfortunate  transactions,  have 
endeavoured,  by  every  possible  expe- 
dient, to  destroy  the  character  of  that 
constitutional  magistracy  so  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  the  English  laws ;  and 
who,  by  industrioufily  o-eating  so 
mighty  a  gap  in  the  ancient  and  re-> 
vered  ramparts  of  British  freedom, 
must  be  prepsred  to  fill  it  up  either  by 
some  rash  invention  of  reform,  or  by 
the  simple,  stem,  and  aoenstomed  en«* 
ergy  of  military  rule. 

Can  any  language  be  better  calcu- 
lated to  exasperate  the  popular  mind 
than  the  following  sentences,  which, 
in  an  evil  hour,  have  dropped  from  the 
pen  of  the  Reviewer  :  "  The  most  un^ 
ibeling  demeanour,"  says  he,  "  towards 
the  people  has  been  upon  all  occasions 
exhibited ;  and  the  most  harsh,  ofien- 
sive,  and  insolent  language  studiously 
employed.  Even  were  tne  distresses 
of  the  country  less  grievous,  it  would 
be  altogether  intolerable  to  witness  the 
contempt,  and  even  antipathy,  which, 
hi  many  quarters,  is  ostentatiously  dis- 
plaved  at  every  mention  of  popular 
rights;  while  afl  expressions  of  popular 
feelingare  treated  with  the  most  naugh- 
tv  disdain."  This  is  misrepresentation 
throughout.  It  would  not  be  candid  or 
decorous  at  any  time ;  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  fUU  of  peril  andmischie£ 
Let  the  reader  remark  to  what  quarter 
the  Reviewer  soes  for  his  proaft,  for  the 
evidence  of  that  charge  whidi  he  has 
brought  in  general  terms  against  the 
ministry,  and  all  the  higher  classes  of 
Great  Britain — a  charge,  too,  calculat- 
ed to  excite  against  them  the  deepest 
resentment  of  those  who  are  already 
filled  with  jealousies  and  distrust.  It 
IB  to  the  most  mtlgar  portion  of  the  mi* 
nisterialpress,  for  the  imputed  abuses 
of  which,  not  the  ministers  alone  but 
all  the  upper  ranks  of  the  countrv,  are 
by  this  ingenious  gentleman  made  re- 
sponsible. Who  but  himself  ever 
tnonght  of  rating  the  stupid  slanders 
upon  the  people — if  such  there  bt-^ 
SM 
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ooming  ftom  t  qdMtcr  4t  gpioe  Po»» 
tempiible  and  oonieiaiiod  by  mrciy  one, 
among  ihHr  sfriw9  mnd  mih^tmituU 
grievaaecM,  BttmvdsUiig  end  •UnMt  iu^ 
tifyti^  the  prevaUiag  spirit  of  ihu£^ 
fccUon  }  We  have  nil  heard  «f  tlw 
mtarnal  ooromodom  of  the  cobudoq* 
wealth  of  Grub  Street;  but  that  ita 
hitherto  powerlesa  boata  ihauld  of  a 
sudden  hare  beoome  eo  ^Nmidable,  as 
to  diatorb  the  tranquillity  of  a  mighty 
empire^  miiat  aeem  incredible  toany  one 
hat  an  Kdinbiufgh  Reviewer.  lie,  in* 
deed,  haa  had  the  aatiafaction  of  wit^ 
neaaing  hia  own  partial  triurophaainong' 
araah  and  uninstruc^  population;  and 
perhapa  when  he  aurTeya  the  aoexiea 
now  acting  throughout  the  knd»  be 
may  be  prepared  to  believe  in  any 
wondora  wrought  by  the  spell  oi 
Hia  royalerious  vocation.  But  let  him 
not  mistake  the  matter ;  the  miradea 
whidh  are  £uniUar  to  him  are  imi 
sib^e  to  others ;  the  gross  phraaeol 
c^  contempt  and  derision  which 
has  quoted  from  the  ministerial  press, 
seldom  d|opa  upon  the  ear  of  radical 
reform,  or  ofFendiB  ita  dignity ;  the  li- 
terary pursuits  of  reform  take  a  far 
other  directiooi  and,  ignorant  of  the 
libeia  said  to  be  poured  tbrth  upon  iht 
ve^oie  by  one  nameless  claas  of  writers^ 
nafe  full  soope  in  devouring  the  yet 
more  dangeroua  flatteries  emanating 
from  another,  The  libels,  witli  their 
fiill  stupidity  upon  them,  are  inert  and 
quiescent  by  their  very  n^iture— tiie 
Boorn  whidi  they  can  provoke,  even  in 
the  first  instance,  is  something  fixed 
Hid  unmoving ;  but  there  is  rou  ani-> 
matioii  in  the  flattery-^there  is  a 
principle  of  acttvitv  in  the  stimulant 

Siplied«n-there  ia  tne  spripg  of  im- 
ortal  hate  put  in  motion  by  the  very 
imagination  of  ruthless  oppresaion-^ 
and  the  spirit  of  revenge  ia  evolved 
with  all  its  terrors  by  such  a  picture 
fia  the  Beviewer  lovea  to  draw  of  the 
irronga  aa4  ^  might  of  an  insulted 
peoide. 

lltia  author  observes,  that  '^  the 
patrons  of  these  men  (tlie  minialcriat 
Ubellers  of  the  people)  adopt  a  hm* 
^age  generally,  but  not  always  more 
Hieasqrdl."  And  how,  again,  does  be 
exemplify  this  imputatiop?  For,  in 
dealing  with  this  writer,  it  is  to  his 
JucU  alone  we  must  look,  not  to  the 
picturea  haatily  sketched  by  the  erring 
^wility  of  his  pencil,  and  illuminated 
by  the  fantastic  coloura  of  his  imagi* 
liaaioii,     **  The^  habttuall^  imfiute/' 


he  aaya,  "  lo  tho  mkoh  peapfe  th^  cr. 
rors  or  crimes  of  «  few ;"  ibtj  revile 
'*  the  whole  peofk"  Sbr  any  act  of 
vicdenoe  dpne  by  a  mob ;  they  ez6!> 
orate  '^  the  whole  popuLnce"  ror  the 
doeda  of  'U  few  kwiess  iodividaala." 
To  what  scenes  or  oocurreneen  doea 
this  writer  allude  ?  To  the  numcToua 
and  ilkgul  meetings  held  in  tbe  nae« 
tropolia,  and  ^e  manufacturing  die- 
tricts,  at  which,  if 'the  aeditioiia  and 
revolutionary  reaolve  proceeded  in  the 
fiiTSt  instance  from  the  impttie  lipe  of 
some  more  oonwicuous  incendinryj  it 
was  ever  hailed  with  unmingled  en* 
thuaiaam  by  all  present,  and  wliei«  n 
disaentient  whisper  haa  never  been 
heard  to  juatify  the  distinction  whieh 
4ie  Reviewer  would  make  betwixt  the 
'<  lawless  individuals"  and  the  ap» 
plaudlQg  multitude?  Was  not  tl» 
mere  attendance  at  auch  meetinga  onf« 
ficient  proof  of  the  aentiments  and 
disposition  of  the  audience  ?  Aie  the 
eharacter,  objeeta,  and  prooeedinga  of 
auch  aasembhes  still  a  secret  to  the 
people,  that  they  may  innocently  aU 
tend  them,  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  prove  rationid  or  loval  t  Is  the 
charactar  of  Hunt  and  his  aasociatca 
yet  80  imperfectly  developed,  that  any 
man  cim  speculate  upon  its  probable 
honesty  and  patriotism,  when  ne  goes 
to  listen  to  the  orator^  hamnguea»  ttad 
awell  hia  ignoble  triumph  f  No^  no ; 
St  ia  mere  quibbliog  to  make  diatinc- 
tions  here;  and  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  who  tak^  part  ia 
auch  scenes  ftre  all  confounded  ia  an* 
dialinguishable  guilt  with  '^  the  lawleas 
individuals"  vrhom  they  actively  abet. 
But  the  ministers  confound  ike  p€^ 
pif  with  the  radical  reformers.  Of  all 
the  charaes  that  have  been  made 
against  administration,  thia  ia  the  moo( 
absurd  that  ever  proceeded  ftora  a 
Whig  author.  The  ministen  con* 
found  the  radical  refon^cta  with  the 
ffcopUf  It  is  the  mi^liatera  who  aie 
ever  carefiil  to  draw  the  distindionji 
and  who,  ^ming  fiir  the  government 
that  support  which  it  can  expect  only 
from  the  confidence  of  the  people,  in 
the  legi^mate  eenae  of  the  term,  ia 
ever  forward  to  proclaim  (Aet>  ooundi 
neas,  and  to  xouae  them  in  de(e|ice  of 
tlie  laws.  It  ia  the  Opposition  i(rho 
libel  the  people,  by  insipuating  their 
l^eral  and  incurable  disaffection,  and 
numbering  them  with  the  madmen 
who  seek  the  overthrow  of  idl  govern- 
meii^    a  is  ik0f  who  ^isrc^mepl 
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Hm  pMKiit  ontfMtioitt  n  's  nstml 
mcfvaDieiitagiaiuitoppreMian,  aiidwh« 
ktve  ugnrioiidy  conibaiidcd  tile  eoiK» 
•dtntlontl  anentoB  of  txypiikr  rights 
with  the  wevilence  of  etcrtwl  end  im-« 
placable  iMtconeent»  For  the  odium 
Wnraglit  utioii  the  people^if  indeed 
•nchodiiini  ejiitt— tfA«yalone  ereteafMm^ 
tibk,  by  theflagniiit  abate  ef  language 
in  whkh,  for  obvieue  parpGacSy  chef 
ha^e  indulged ;  and  it  is  rodly  wlnni* 
ileal  to  hear  the  very  men  who  h*ve  so 
kng  been  decIaHng  that  the  gorem* 
Inent  ie  hated  and  opposed  by  <Ae  pee* 
fiie,  eomnlain  of  miniiterftfbr  maeHthg 
^-what  nowever  they  never  hare  m^ 
■erted^that  the  people  are  at  thian». 
meat  illed  with  disaffection. 

The  Reviewer  is  compelled  however 
to  admit)  ''  that  a  wicked  and  con* 
temptible  set  of  publie  writers  have  of 
late  mingled  in  the  political  discussions 
of  the  times>  outrsging  all  decency  in 
tfadr  attacks  upoh  the  law  and  religion 
of  their  country ;"  and  much  sad  and 
sober  truth  there  is,  as  we  all  know, 
in  the  admisswn.  Have  there  been  ne 
uttadcB,  however^  upon  the  law  and  re» 
ligfon  of  ihe  country,  not  perhaps  quite 
io  indecent,  but  not  much  less  envencm* 
ed  ?  ftaVe  no  cold  and  clear  streams 
flrom  the  fountain  of  modem  phUo6o«> 
phy  been  let  out  upon  the  land,  in 
which  the  poison,  now  diluted  by  the 
turbid  medium  through  which  it  is 
administered,  was  held  in  a  state  of 
deadly  concentration  ?  The  indecency 
of  the  attack  made  bv  the  lowest  dass 
of  assailants  is  scanaalous  and  utterly 
detestable  ;  but  it  was  unhappily  pre- 
ceded  tliroughout  Europe  by  a  malig- 
nant vigour  of  assault  on  the  part  of 
higher  and  more  intelligent  adversaries^ 
to  which  it  had  been  well  if  the  genius 
of  literary  criticism  had  been  more 
consUntly  awake.  But  what  could 
have  led  the  Reviewer  to  assert,  that 
'*  to  check  such  enormities,  the  law  of 
the  land  would  always  have  been  found 
sufficient,  if  it  had  not  too  iVequently 
keen  perverted  to  the  purpo$et  oj'pariy, 
hff  ministers  bent  upon  the  preservation 
of  their  own  power,  and  regardless  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  T' 
Where,  again,  is  the  evidence  of  this 
heavy  charge  ?  Is  it  to  be  fhUnd  in 
the  acquittals  of  Hone  and  WoolerP 
It  fi  possible  that  the  spirit  of  party 
may  have  operated  in  these  cases ;  and 
if  so,  the  Reviewer  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  telling  to  which  side  it  inclin- 
ed-   But  in  what  instaneea  have  the 


mMiier^  ftMM  the  soaetity  of  the 
kw,  and  **  perverted  it  to  thfr  ptit(K>SBS 
of  portyvM^o  the  preserVvdon  of  their 
own  power,  regardless  of  the  best  in« 
terests  of  the  oommunity  ?"  This  is 
a  wrious  chorge^t  goes  deep  into  the 
peoee  of  eodety,  touching,  as  it  does^ 
a  matter  so  sacred  as  the  purity  of  Jii* 
didal  proceedings;  and  a  man  pos- 
sessing the  intelligenoe  of  the  Re- 
viewer, must  have  fth,  had  he  tsken 
a  moment's  time  fbr  reflection,  tliat  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  lightly  made. 
in  it  possiUe  that  this  can  be  ait  asfow 
sliot  at  random  at  so  delicate  and  vi^ 
tal  a  part,  in  a  season  too  like  die  pro^ 
sent,  when  all  is  uheosincos  and  dto^ 
trusts  This  wouMoBoroelv  hove  been 
eredible,  but  that  the  spuit  of  party, 
whidi  accounts  for  msny  strange 
things  even  in  gifted  minds,  glara 
eonspieuously  forth  in  the  sequel, 
where  the  author  vents  his  unsp«ing 
vitupemtion  upon  the  supporters  ^t 
die  war  of  180S — a  war  which  asserted 
the  independence,  and  consumiiurted 
the  glory  of  the  country ;  snd  aftei^ 
vrards  pmceeds  to  mete  out,  with  fkl- 
tering  and  niggard  hand,  the  praises 
of  a  revered  sovereign,  who,  eVen  if  his 
virtues  had  not  been  loo  numerous  ibr 
the  management  of  this  precise  ndt^ 
oner,  presento  all  the  touching  soleln- 
ntty  of  affliction,  to  aw»ittto  silence  the 
babbling  computation. 

To  the  paper  on  the  '*  State  of  the 
Nation/'  the  other  article,  evidently 
by  a  flir  inferior  hand,  asserting  the 
necessity  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  transactions  at  Manchester, 
fbrms  a  sort  of  appendix.  There  is 
little  in  tliis  Isst  paper  deserving  re- 
gard, except  for  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  written,  and  the  ostentatious  parade 
of  constitutional  learning,  tvhieh  is 
turneil  to  no  account,  however,  in  the 
hands  of  the  duthor*  lliere  Is  modi 
kbouT,  but  no  production ;  a  long  ar- 
ray of  truisms  whicb^lead  to  no  tiseful 
or  satisftctory  conclusion. 

After  no  very  measured  censure  of 
the  respectable  individuals,  the  ti^ 
of  whose  pamnhleta  are  preiflxed  to  the 
artide,  and  wno  have  had  the  misfbr- 
tune  to  difibr  with  the  writer  upon 
the  Msndiester  question,  and  the  un- 
pardonable boldness  to  publish  their 
ophiions,  this  ingenlottsperson  proceeds 
to  unfold  his  own  doctrine  upon  the 
subject.  He  begins  by  remarking, 
that  even  upon  the  assumption,  "  that 
the  courto  are  all  accessible'^the  gates 
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•f  Joitiee  opened  wide,  bodi  Ibr  ^ 
ing  cenpeafation  to  the  injured,  and 
bettowingponidiiiMDt  upon  the  gnilly ; 
still  the  janfldietioii  of  parliament"^ 
the  great  national  inqnert  la  not  ousted; 
and  the  aafety--the  expediency — the 
neoeasity  of  its  interposition  is  dear 
upon  erery  constitntional  principle." 
In  support  of  this  general  proposition, 
he  tell  us, — ^what  nobod^  ever  dis* 
puted — that  it  is  the  proTmoe  of  par- 
liament  ''  to  put  the  ordinary  aomi- 
nistration  of  justice  in  motioD/'  when 
it  has  slready,  of  course,  been  at  reat — 
that  upon  important  oeessions,  it  will 
even  accelerate  the  motion  already 
going  on,  in  proof  of  which,  he  rather 
awkwardly  refers  to  proiecutions  for 
brtoMk  ofprivUege,  and  impeachments 
of  Httie  delinquent;  and  becoming 
auddenlT  conscious  that  theie  caaessre 
not  at  all  to  the  purpose,  because  the 
Manchester  question,  if  there  be  a 
question  at  all,  is  one  of  injury  done 
to  prhfoie  individuaU,  who  can  proae- 
cote  for  themsdres,  if  they  choose, 
he  recurs  to  the  case  of  the  riots  in 
1780,  when  both  Houses  addressed 
the  Throne  to  bring  the  offenders  to 
trial.  But,  is  there  any  reaemblanca 
betwixt  the  interference  of  dther 
branch  of  the  legislature,  tit  support 
«f /Ae  pubHe  peace,  and  a  similar  inter- 
ference, for  assisting  indiriduals  in  ob- 
taining that  redress  itx  alleged  iigu- 
ries,  which  they  have  the  same  facili- 
ties in  Uie  Manchester,  as  in  all  other 
cases  to  obtain? — But  they  may  be 
poor,  says  the  author,  or  they  may  be 
jbtimidated  l^  their  oppressors.  Is 
liiere  any  case  of  private  injury  in 
which  the  same  thing  may  not  be 
mlleged:  and  is  it  intended  to  claim 
the  interposition  of  Parliament  in  every 
such  case  which  it  may  suit  the  views 
of  a  party  to  obtrude  upon  its  notice  ? 
Of  sU  the  ii^ored  persons  in  the  land, 
one  Aouid  imagine,  that  h»  the  present 
temper  of  men's  minds,  the  Manchester 
sttSerers  will  run  the  smalleat  risk  of 
l>dng  disabled  b^  their  own  poverty, 
or  the  want  of  high  and  active  co-ope- 
ration, from  boldly  meeting  their  alleg- 
ed oppreasora  in  a  court  of  justice,  if 
they  snail  have  any  thing  iike  a  well- 
founded  complaint  to  entitle  them  to 
enter  it. 

But  Parliament,  it  is  ssid,  inquires 
into  all  matters  affecting  the  public 
welfares-having  a  different  and  a  high- 
er object  in  view,  than  that  to  whidi 
the  courts  of  justice  are  limited  in  their 


of  newenutmcnta,  dther  fiw  Aepso- 
tection  of  publie  liberty,  or  ftr  the  so- 
enrity  of  the  stale ;  and  dios  it  has 
often  inquired  into  the  nxnmrr  of 
plots  and  eonqpiivdes,  the  iidifidnali 
charged  with  whidi,  have  nCIci  wards 
been  sent  to  the  tribunals  to  be  desh 
with  according  to  the  exiating  laws.— 
Nothing  more  true ;  but  what  bcaeing 
has  it  upon  the  question  at  iasiae  ?  In 
the  example  refened  to  by  die  Inberioot 
author,— 4hat  of  the  committees  of 
1794— -there  existed  a  atrong  caae  fiir 
the'  interpodtion  of  parliament  in  the 
actud  knowledge  and  inward  convic- 
tion of  almost  all  its  members,  that 
the  most  atrodons  designs  were  go- 
ing fbrward  agdnat  the  atate.  £bA 
here,  again,  it  was  not  the  life  or  pnn 
perty  cSfany  individual,  or  numbor  of 
mdividuals,  that  was  in  oueation,  but 
the  public  security,  and  toe  voy  beii^ 
of  law  and  government. 

In  the  aame  manner,  whoi  parlia- 
ment interposes  upon  the  tkird  and 
last  ground  stated  by  the  reviewer, 
via.  '*  incasesofdisoetionary  power 
abused,  or  unwisdy,  or  inexpediently 
exercised,  where  the  mischief  is  of  suf- 
fident  magnitude  to  call  fixrsuch  high 
interference,"  there  must  ever  be  a 
prima  facie  case  of  abuse  made  out  to 
warrant  so  egtraordmary  a  proceeding, 
or  the  legialature  must  be  degraded, 
and  its  dffidency  destroyed  by  a  con- 
stant interference  in  every  question  of 
a  judicid  nature.  The  loss  of  a  aing^ 
Ufe — one  solitary  murdei^— can  never, 
indeed,  be  an  unimportant  question 
in  one  sense  of  the  word ;  but  still, 
unless  the  entire  character  of  our  in- 
stitutions is  to  be  confounded  and  de- 
stroyed, it  is  not  a  matter  fit  to  be  en- 
tertdned  by  the  legialature.  The 
whole  argument  of  the  reviewer,  who 
givea  himself  many  unsuitable  drs  of 
triumph,  is  trite,  lame,  and  inapplica- 
ble to  the  question  at  issue,  the  very 
notion  of  any  extraordinary  interference 
of  parliament  bdng  indissolubly  con- 
nected in  the  mind  of  every  man  who 
understands  the  constitution,  with  the 
previoua  establishment  on  the  part  of 
those  demanding  it,  of  an  extraordi- 
nary case,  which  the  common  process 
of  law  cannot  reach  or  extricate. 

Does  the  case  of  the  Manchester 
magistrates  stand  in  this  suspected  and 
odious  predicament?  So  it  may  hare 
appeared,  while  it  was  yet  overhung 


with  a  doad  of  oalvmny,  dehse,  as 
wai  ever  fbrmed  by  the  pestilent  breath 
of  diflaieckion ;  but  the  sky  has  hap- 
pily deared  up^  and  we  are  enabled  to 
take  a  calm  and  steady  view  of  the 
scene.— *The  hi^  are,  in  substance, 
that  a  tumoltuons  and  illegal  meeting 
was  dispersed  by  the  msgistracy  after 
re8i8tance-*-that  wounds  were  inflicted 
defendfdy  by  the  military  employed—- 
that  some  lives  were  unhappily  lost  by 
the  iropetuoua  movements  of  the  mul* 
titade  itself.  Is  the  dispersion  of  a 
riotous  assembly  hj  magistrates  acting 
under  the  authonty  of  the  laws,  a 

rnd  for  extraordinary  inquiry,  and 
the  suspidon  which  it  implies? 
Who  would  hold  the  useful  and 
painfhl  Moe  of  magistracy  upon 
such  a  tenure  ?*-The  magistrates 
could  violate  the  laws  only  by  injury 
don$  to  individuals.  And  are  not 
the  tribunals  open  to  these  individuals, 
or  their  relatives?  has  there  not 
been  unexampled  alacrity  ahewn  to 
aid  them,  both  with  the  means  of 
prosecuting,  and  with  the  countenance, 
if  any  were  wanted,  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  their  cause  ? — But  the 
bills  against  the  yeomanry  have  been 
thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury.  Can 
thia  circumstance  be  stated  as  a  proof 
of  any  thing  but  that  the  law  has  not 
been  violated,  without  a  gross  libel  up- 
on honourable  men,  and  a  deep  insult 
upon  the  most  sacred  branch  of  the 
judicial  establishments  of  the  land  ? — 
No  bills  have  been  presented  against 
the  magistrates  ;  and  why,  but  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  no  charge  could 
be  established?  Is  the  mere  fact  of  the 
dispersion  of  a  riotous  meeting  byjbrce 
enough  of  itself  to  demand,  as  this 
Reviewer  insinuates,  the  interference 
of  parliament  for  the  purpose  either  of 
amending  the  laws  by  some  new  enact- 
ment, or  of  censuring  the  presumed 
abuse  of  discretionary  power?  Does 
not  the  law  of  England  contemplate 
the  fordble  dispersion  of  such  a  meet- 
ing, as  an  event  of  no  improbable  ne- 
cessity ;  an  event  which  may  happen 
without  implying  any  abuse  of  power 
by  the  magistracy  ?  Was  there  a  single 
individual  among  the  Opposition  leaders 
in  Parliament,  who  ventured,  during 
the  late  discussions,  to  give  an  opt- 
nion,  that  the  Manchester  was  a  legal 
meeting  ?  What  then  would  the  Re- 
viewer and  his  party  have?  Would 
they  have  the  law  changed,  and  such 
Biee tings  declared  legal  in  future?  If 
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this  be  not  the  drift  of  hia  aitfument, 
it  has  no  meaning  or  purpose  whatever. 
If  wrong  has  been  done,  if  wounds 
have  been  wantonly  inflicted,  if  mur- 
der has  been  committed,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  let  justice  be  executed,  and  the 
law  be  avenged  of  its  violaters.  But 
let  not  the  Manchester,  or  any  odier 
magistrates,  be  overwhelmed  by  a  tor- 
rent of  calumny— let  not  the  functions 
of  the  legislature  be  prostituted,  or  the 
laws  of  the  land  be  wrested  to  their 
prejudice;  and,  above  all,  let  not  in- 
telligent and  ingenious  men,  at  such  a 
crisis  as  the  present,  lend  thdr  aid, 
in  the  mere  wantonness  of  party 
spirit,  to  fan  the  flame  of  disaflfection, 
to  the  progress  of  which  they  have  too 
long  contributed,  but  which,  should 
it  ever  gain  head,  will,  as  it  glides 
over  the  devoted  pile  of  the  constitu- 
tion, surely  suck  them  into  destruction. 
Of  all  tne  transactions  upon  which 
the  caitiffs  who  minister  to  the  passions 
of  the  multitude  have  fixed  of  late 
years,  the  unhappy  affiur  at  Manches- 
ter is  that  which  has  evoked  their  ins- 
pure  spirit  in  its  most  perfect  and  u»« 
disguised  malignity.  Who  can  have 
forgotten  the  torrent  of  falsdiood  and 
slander  which,  through  the  channel 
of  a  degraded  press,  was  so  latdy  roll- 
ed over  the  land*-the  organized  men- 
dacity which  sought,  in  the  fiible  of  the 
Manchester  massacre,  at  once  the  ruin 
of  individual  character,  and  the  de* 
struction  of  public  order.  Who  has 
forgotten  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
unmltering  hand  of  the  libeller  and 
anarchist  of  premeditated  official  mur- 
ders— ^the  story  of  a  sufiering  btit 
peaceful  and  petitioning  assemblage, 
while  entrenched  behind  the  sanctity 
of  the  laws,  assaulted,  sabred,  and. 
trampled  upon— the  frightful  com- 
posure with  which  the  horrid  drama 
was  said  to  have  been,  premeditated — 
the  sharpening  of  Uie  sabres — the  pre- 
vious evacuation  of  the  hospitals  for  the 
reeeption  of  the  victims  of  this  infer- 
nal ebullition  of  tyrann^-^the  savage 
deliberatioii-^the  unshrinking  execu- 
tion, the  prepared  atrocity  of  the  whole 
scene  ?  Never  was  tale  of  horror  got 
up  with  so  much  effirontery  of  self-con- 
tradiction—^with  so  bold  a  defianoeof  all 
truth,  probability,  and  common  decen- 
cy ;  nevo*  was  the  invention  of  the  aban- 
doned libeller  so  liberally  tasked,  or 
put  into  such  f/ee  and  fantastic  opera- 
tion. The  same  stroke,  we  were  told, 
which  had  annihilated  the  liberties  of 
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finglAid,  had  dxeiielMd  tlie  knd  with 
the  blood  of  her  children — ^the  fint 
step  of  tvrtnny  in  its  now  undisguis- 
ed march,  had  been  made  over  the 
mangled  bodies  of  freemen— the  car* 
nage  which  had  siffnaliaed  its  descent 
was  an  omen  of  the  long  fatnrity  of 
snff*ering  reserved  for  a  prostrate 
and  undone  race,  who  could  expect 
deliverance  only  from  the  energy  of 
despahr.  With  what  inward  joy  must 
every  traitorous  spirit  in  the  land  have 
brooded  over  the  pregnant  mass  of  de- 
lusion which  appears  for  a  time  to 
have  overwhelmed  the  national  mind  ! 
It  was  in  the  Case  of  Manchester  that 
radical  reform  appeared  for  a  moment 
eovered  with  the  touching  emblems  of 
martyrdom— *that  it  acquired  a  moral 
vigour  from  its  reputed  wrongs  wholly 
alien  to  its  nature— that  amid  the  foid 
damour  about  violated  laws,  it  was 
presented  to  the  imagination  ai/i  a  cre- 
dulous people  in  equal  and  persecuted 
m^ty,  with  that  constitution  of 
wmch  it  had  vowed  the  overthrow. 
And  now  that  the  people  have  been 
Mseued  from  this  delusion,  and  that 
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the  li^t  of  imih  has  diMed 
their  betxmyers  to,  their  hidii^pki 
new  that  thej  find  how  Uiey  hvft 
been  offinring  moenae  to  the  yyaAaJtitn, 
and  heaping  insult  upon  the  guard  isnsj 
of  the  law ;  when  it  has  bMome  pal* 
paUe  to  the  meanest  intellect,  that  Um 
tale  ctf*  massacre,  with  all  ita  reTolting 
episodes,  is  the  veriest  and  vikst  £»« 
bneation  to  be  fbund  in  the  ainala  of 
ftetion,  and  that  the  energy  dindsyed 
at  Manchester  was  the  trinmpo,  not 
the  violation  of  the  laws — whet^  the 
tardy  justice  rendered  to  the  naagim- 
tracy  of  the  land  must  be  bound  up 
vnth  the  bitter  scorn  of  those  by  whose 
malignant  agency  it  has  been  so  loi^ 
denied-— it  is  to  be  hoped  daat  tW 
people  may  learn  a  lesson  of  wjadoui 
from  the  past,  and  carry  it  forward 
with  them  into  futurity,-*ftnd  that« 
mindful  of  the  inexpiablie  insult  which 
has  been  offered  to  their  judement  by 
the  panders  to  rebellion,  wey  uiay 
learn  for  ever  to  distrust  those  wbooa 
they  osnnot  in  their  hearts  but  dc»* 
pise. 


ilottce0  to  Corcesponbeuts. 

Wb  have  much  to  say  to  you,  gentle  Correspondents ;  but  we  roust  devise  a 
new  mode  of  address,  now  that  our  firother-£difor  of  Baldwin's  London  Ma-^ 
gazine  has  adopted  our  ancient  style.  Indeed,  his  Miscellany  so  resembles  our 
own  in  form  and  pressure,  that  common  eyes  may,  at  first  sight,  mistake  it  foi' 
its  elder  brother.  It  va,  however,  a  promising  youn^  Publication  ;  and  should 
any  part  of  the  reading  public  be  of  opinbn  Quit  it  is,  in  any  respect,  an  im* 
provement  upon  ours.  We  must,  in  like  manner,  proce^  forthwith  to  exhibit 
an  improvement  upon  it,  till  the  world  will  at  last  have  assurance  of  a  Maga« 
sine.    Meanwhile,  we  have  room  for  one  Sonnet  only. 


bonnet,  b^  t\)t  (Ettrtdt  ^tjept)^^ ; 


(Addrased  to  Christopher  North,  Esq,  on  i 

this  Magazine,  by  the  hands  of  John  Dow,  . 


r  the  last  Nmtnber^ 
W.S.J 


HOW  SWEET  WHBK  WINTBB,  O  EA  THE  YARROW  nOCES, 
HANGS  HIS  PALE  BAMNEB,  AND  THE  SPEART  WOOD 
OROANS  TO  THE  BLAST,  AS  IF  IN  MUSTERING  MOOn— 
AND  ON  THE  FAR  BARE  HtLLS  PINE  THE  SAD  FLOCES-* 
WHEN  THB  UNSEEN  ICE-QUEEN  ALL  THE  TORRENTS  LOCKS, 
AND  WITH  FANTASTIC  SPRAY-WORE  PLAYS  HSR  PRANKS 
ALONG  SAINT  MARY's  LAKE  AND  ELTRIVE's  BANKS, 
AND,  WITH  COL0  GLITTERING  BUDS  AND  LEAFLETS,  MOCKS 
THB  WARM  AND  LOVELY  SUMMEID— OH  !    HOW  SWEET-— 
(now  ONE  MOON  MORE  HATH  WANED  LIKE  A  DREAM, 
AND  MAN  IS  HALF-FOROOTTEn)— COME  THB  FEET 

OP  THY  KIND  MESSENGER  ! THY  WIZARD  GLEAM 

FLASHBS  THB  WORLD  ON  THE  LONE  BARD's  RETREAT, 
AND  LIFE  IS  IN  MY  EARS  LIKE  A  LOUD  STREAM. 
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IMir0r$  etid  SeUf^^  inUXtigmce. 
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UTERARy  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


carious  aod  hi^bly  im|)ortant  fact  connected 
with  the  phjsidlogf  of  the  par,  has  Utdy 
been  {niblisbed  hj  Mr  Swan  of  lincoku 
When  Uw  can  are  stopned*  and  a  watch  U 
broaght  m  contact  wim  any  part  of  the 
heed,  fiioe,  teeth,  or  neck ;  or  if  a  stickt 
water,  &c  be  inteipoeed  between  any  of 
these  parts  and  the  watch*  the  sound  wul  be 
beard  as  well  as  when  the  ears  are  open. 

That  this  prorision  of  nature  has  been 
useful  to  de^  peoole,  the  foUowhig  caee> 
which  mtkj  be  found  in  Haller*s  Pnelecti. 
ones  Acanemica,  will  prove :— **  Musicqs 
iiiit  in  anU,  ex  morbo  factus  surdaster,  pre- 
hendebat  vestibuluni  mordtcus,  et  turn  om« 
ninochelyn  ezarte,  pulsabat." 

It  IS  extremely  pnobable  that  tiiie  ingeni* 
CMS  suggestion,  if  attended  to  by  the  faculty, 
and  aided  by  propef  instruments  to  increase 
the  efiect  of  sound,  would  be  £mnd  of  oon- 
sidesable  importance  to  those  eufiering  un- 
der temporary  deafness ;  but  it  must  ht  oU 
served,  &at  where  the  disease  is  in  the  nerve, 
no  good  can  be  derived  from  it 

CmiArkj^e— On  Monday,  November  20, 

|he  Graduates  of  this  university,  acoordii^ 

to  a  notice  that  had  been  issued,  held  their 

second  public  meeting,  with  a  view  to  form 

»  Society  for  Philosophicsl  Communication ; 

when  the  Rev.  W.  Parish,  B.  O.  Jacksonian 

Professor,  being  called  to  the  chair,  Dr  ^. 

JX  Clarke  brought  tip  the  cuport  of  the  com- 

■littee  appointed  to  construct  the  regulations 

of  the  Boaety.    These  rmiations  were  then 

■evcrsUy  moved   by   the   Cbaaiman    and 

pMsed.    It  was  resolved  that  the  society 

pear  the  name  of  the  Cambridge  PhUotophL 

ad  Soeidp :  and  that  i(  be  instituted  for 

<he  porpose  of  promoting  scientific  inquiries, 

#nd  of  facilitating  the  sommunlQation  of 

facts  connected  iinth  the  advancement  of 

philosophy.    This  sesiBty  Is  to  oonsist  of  a 

PAtron,  a  President,  g  Vice-President,  i^ 

Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  Ordinary  and 

Honenuy  Membevs.    A  ooqnql  is  also  ap* 

poiatedt  oonsisting  of  the  abovv-mentionsd 

pfficers,  and  seven  oidinary  men^bcrs.    Im<* 

laedlatdy  after  the  institution  of  the  society, 

upvards  of  one  hundred  Graduates  of  the 

tmivcnity  weee  admitted  as  members ;  and 

the  officers  and  council  for  ^  present  year 


His  Hoyal  Highness  theCbanceIk»cf  die 
Uoiwenity  has  accepted  the  office  of  Patron 
of  the  above  society,  and  has  presented  the 
Institution  with  a  munificent  tesdmony  of 
1^  approbation. 

Thm  (wo  Hepeientativvi  in  Poiii^DMat 


for  the  univertdty  have  also  become  Ufii 
Members  of  the  society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
oflBcers  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  So* 
aetv  ;—pTeHdeMtt  Bsv.  W.  Parish,  Mog^ 
ColL  Jacksonian  Professor— ri£tf.^yfefliralt 
J.  Haviland,  M.D.  8t  John's,  Reghis  Prof, 
of  Physic.— ^S'fcretorter,  Rev.  iu  SedgwicJc, 
M.  A.  Trin.  Woodwardian  ProT. ;  Rev.  8L 
Lee,  M.  A.  Queen's  CoU.  Professor  of  Ara<. 
bic — rreomrsr.  Rev.  B.  Bridge,  B.  D. 
FeQow  of  Pet  Coll 

G^Uenite,  Needk^Hone^  and  DatoUie.^ 
Dr.  £.  D.  Ckrke  has  lately  detected  potass 
in  this  stone.  The  property  of  formmg  n 
Jellv  in  acids  belongs  to  but  few  minerals* 
ana  the  Doctor  had  long  suspected  that  \% 
was  owing  to  the  presenee  either  of  an  atkaU 
or  an  aUcalUu  earth  in  stones  cniiraining  sip 
lica.  Thers  seems  to  be  no  exception,  but 
where  ginc  or  Ime  u  present  with  the  silica. 
In  the  instances  of  Nccdk^Ume  and  Dato^ 
hte,  which  both  yield  a  tranniarent  jelly 
when  acted  on  by  adds,  and  both  contaiQ 
lime.    He  has  also  detected  Soda* 

Poitons, — ^A  ooirespondent  suggests,  that 
a  complete  work  on  poisons,  especuilly  those 
frequently  met  with,  with  their  proper  spe> 
ci^cs,  when  such  are  known,  is  a  desider^. 
turn  in  the  healing  art,  to  i^ch  medical 
authors  should  turn  their  attention.  The 
experiments  of  Dr  Orphila  in  Paris,  pro* 
mise  much  valuable  infiramation.  It  is 
now  ascertained,  that  sugar  taken  in  liunps 
is  a  certain  antidote  for  verdigris ;  that  vi* 
negar  counteracts  the  dangerous  effects  of 
alkifdine  substances ;  and  that  raw  albumen 
(white  of  «gs)  if  administered  in  time,  i^ 
%  remedy  &  mercury  sublimate. 

oERMAyr. 
lUnmUuaUm  by  m&m*  o/JSkdric  LighL 
«rProfessor  Memacke  of  Halle  has  just 
succeeded  in  producing  a  brilliant  illununa« 
tioo  by  means  of  elearic  light,  and  with  the 
aid  of  an  artificial  air  encloMd  in  glass  tubso, 
As  the  electric  sparks  piopi^ste  themselves 
to  infinity,  the  Professor  tmnks  it  will  be 
possible  to  light  up  a  whole  dty  with  a  sin^e 
electrifying  machine,  and  at  a  very  trifling 
expense,  by  the  adoption  and  probable  im« 
provement  of  the  apparatus  he  has  ohcady 
invented* 

OAEECE. 

Addition^  Paironagc  nf  ZMerature,^-^ 
Th&reigning  prince  of  Wallachia,  Alcxan* 
ander  Soutsm,  who  is  a  Greek  by  birth,  de« 
sinms  of  distinguishing  his  patriotism  by 


md&a/DMi  and  MpedaD?  by  promotiiiff  of  leU 
ten  and  dnlizatioD,  has  detenninea  to  aend 
tD  the  most  eminent  fchooli  of  Boxope-feve. 
xal  young  Greeks*  who  may  then  finiah 
tfaeb  stumei  at  his  expense ;  and  then  re- 
turn  home  to  giye  their  native  ooontij  the 
adyantige  of  £e  knowledge  th^  have  ae- 
quired. 

A  plan  is  also  in  fiirwardness  fbr  the  es- 
tabliuiment  of  a  grand  college  at  Adrianople. 
It  has  been  patEonized  with  zeal  by  Buon 
Geoige  Sakellarios,  one  of  the  richest  Greek 
merwants  settled  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  The  Baron  is  a  native 


WarkM  PnparingfarPMkajUBin, 
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ci  Adiianople,  and  having  opened  liic  fist 
by  a  liberal  stibecriptfcm,  he  has  exidted  die 
emulation  of  his  comnatriota,  to  whom  he 
has  written  in  strong  tetms  on  ^  snbfecL 
The  ArchbiBhop  of  Adrianople*  BC.  PrduDs, 
native  of  Chios,  a  man  of  gnat  leaning, 
and  who  long  resided  at  Paris,  has  ampky- 
ed  all  his  patriotic  eloquence  in  behalf  of 
this  college:  and  a  person  unknown  has  be- 

Sueathed  a  landed  estate  valued  at  £1000, 
iy  such  means,  in  the  first  instaooe,  Ae 
Greeks  are  endeavouring  to  ddivcr  them- 
selves  from  that  state  of  degradatiMi  in 
which  they  had  been  so  long  enthralled. 


WORKS  PREPAEING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


A  new  edition  of  the  Life  and  Adventures 
f)f  Robinson  Crusoe ;  with  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Preface.  In  2  vols  royal  8vo. 
Embellished  with  twenQr  engravings;  by 
Mr  C.  Heath ;  from  a  series  of  designs,  Ity 
T.  Stothard,  Esq.  R.  A. 

The  M.S.  remains  of  the  late  Mr  Spencer, 
are  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Singer,  who  b  about 
to  publish  them,  with  additions  and  notes. 

The  Mother's  Medical  Assistant,  or  a 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Infants  and 
Children  ;  by  Sir  Arthur  Clarke. 

The  Annual  Biography,  and  Obituaiy 
for  1820.     With  Silhouette  portraits. 

The  Travels  of  M.  G.  MoDienj  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  per- 
formed in  1818,  by  order  of  the  French 
government,  are  preparing  for  publication ; 
by  Mr  Bowdick« 

The  Parlour  Portfolio,  or  Pojst-Chaise 
Companion ;  beins  a  selection  of  amusrog 
anecdotes  ftom  the  Magazines,  Reviews, 
&c  from  the  year  1724  to  the  present  time. 
In  2  vols  8vo. 

The  Huntington  Peerage,  compriringa 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Histoiy.of  the 
Illustrious  House  of  Hastings,  with  portraits ; 
by  H.  N.  Bell.  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

The  Correspondence  of  David  Hume, 
with  the  Countess  de  Boufflers,  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Barbentane,  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
&C.  &C.  with  Biographical  particulars 
xespecting  the  writers. 

Nine  Discourses  on  Prayer ;  by  the  Rev. 
John  Townsend  of  Bermondsey. 

Three  volumes  of  Sermons ;  by  the  Hon. 
and  Hev.  John  Tftraour,  A.M. 

A  Translation  of  the  Mabinogioo,  or 
Andcnt  Welsh  Tales;  b^  Mr  W.  O.  Pughe. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  Biographical 
work,  containing  interesting  facts,  and  au- 
thentic details ;  relative  to  two  or  three  thou- 
sand living  public  men,  in  every  walk  of 


life,  and  m  every  country  of  the  civiKsad 
woiid.  In  three  volumes,  of  the  size  of 
Delrett*s  Peerage'  and  Baronetage. 

The  Poetical  Decameron,  or  Coovenatioos 
on  English  Poets  and  Poetry,  particaiazly 
of  the  rights  of  Elizabeth  and  Jamea ;  by 
Mr  J.  P.  Collier,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Mr  0*Meara  will  shortly  pubBsh  a  aeoood 
M.S.  from  St  Helena;  oontainii^  an  an- 
thentic  history  of  the  evfents  which  oecmied 
in  Prance,  from  the  period  of  Napoleon^s 
return  in  1815,  until  the  battle  of  Waterloa 

An  Account  of  the  Pishes  found  in  the 
River  Ganges ;  by  Dr  Francis  Hamilton. 

Htttoiy  of  tiie  several  Italian  Schoob  of 
Painting,  witli  observations  on  the  present 
state  of  the  art ;  by  T.  T^  James,  M.A. 
author  of  Travels  in  Geimany. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Adulterations  of  Food 
and  Culinary  Poisons ;  by  Mr  Accum.  I 
vol   12mo. 

Remarks  on  Scrophula ;  by  Mr  Fair. 

Memoha  of  Dr  Walton,  Editor  of  die 
London  Polyriott  Bible ;  by  the  Rev.  H. 
J.Todd. 

An  English  Edition  of  General  Lacroix^s 
Histoty  of  the  Revolution  of  St  Domingo ; 
with  Notes. 

A  Concise  History  of  the  Varioloas  Epi- 
demic which  occurred  in  Norwich,  in  me 
year  1619. 

The  Unknown  Director;  by  Sanih  Rcnoii. 

Sermons  on  the  Principal  Festivals  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Povah. 

The  Hermit  in  London.  Vols.  4  and  & 

The  Travels  of  Cosmo  III.  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  through  a  large  part  of  Ru- 
iz nd,  in  the  reign  Si  Charles  II.  hiAfvSf 
trandated  from  the  original  Italian  M.S. 
in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Floience. 
With  numerous  en^vmgs  of  towns,  build- 
ings, &0.  as  they  existed  at  that  period. 


i««oO 


Works  Fnponngfir  PubUcmfiom, 


ASofetof  Foftnhiof  Cebbnted  PoU. 
tic«l  and  LicemT  Chancteit,  Impotton  wd 
EntfaosiatU;  Alluded  to  bj  Butler  in  bia 
Hudibraa.  Engraved  by  Mr  Cooper,  from 
Euthende  oiiginala;  to  be  completed  in  ten 
partf* 

The  Fiiat  Part  of  the  Second  Tour  of 
the  True  end  Original  Dr  Syntu,  in  Search 
of  the  Picturetque;  a  Poem,  in  eight 
monthly  nnmbera ; .  written  by  the  aame 
anther,  with  designs  by  the  same  artists  T. 
RowUutdson. 

Religion,  a  Poem ;  a  Satoe*  on  the  111- 
Usa  wSi  Abuse  of  Religbn. , 

Lectures  on  General  ud  Medical  Botany; 
by  A.  T.  Thomson*  F.L.S. 

An  Introduction  to  Solid  Geometry  and 
CrystallogTaphy  s  br  Mr  L4ukin. 

An  Account  of  General  Gardanne*s  Em- 
bossy  to  Persia  in  1807. 

A  New  English  Dictionary ;  by  David 
Booth.  2  vols  410. 

A  New  System  of  Hydro- Agriculture, 
and  Mechanical  Spade  Cultivation  s  by  Mr 
DoDcaster. 

The  Canadian  Settler;  or,  a  Series  of 
Letters  fiom  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  1819 ;  by  T.  Carr. 

Mr  Bayley*s  History  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  with  Biographical  Aneodotea  of 
Boyal  and  Distinginahod  Personsy  Ac  will 
afaortly  appeib 


4dr 

A  volume  of  Beandea  of  the  Moden 
Living  Poeta. 

A  Translation  of  O.  Von  Kotsebue'a 
Voyage  round  the  World,  in  the  ypara 
1816, 17,  18,  19.  3  vola  8vo,  with  maps, 
and  pl#*f% 

A  Tour  in  Prance,  in  March  of  the  Gro- 
tesque ;  by  Dr  Syntax. 

Institutes  of  Medical  Jurisprodcnoe ;  by 
Dr  Weatheihead. 

.  Tottenham :  a  poem ;  descriptive  of  the 
Antiquities  and  localities  thereof,  as  associfct- 
ed  with  the  name  of  Robert  Bruce,  Idng  of 
Scotland ;  by  J.  A.  Herard. 

Every  Man  hia  own  Slock*braker,  by  Mr 
G.  G.  Carey. 

Leig^*a  new  Picture  of  England  and 
Wales;  and  anew  and  correct  pocket  Atbo 
of  the  Counties. 

Medical  Botany,  illustrated  by  72  odhraiw 
ed  engravings.   Vol.  I. 

The  tenth  part  of  Mr  Ormerod*s  Hiatorf 
of  Cheshire,  which  concludes  the  Work. 

A  new  Satirical  work,  entitled,  **  Edin- 
bur^  ;*'  by  the  Author  of  London ;  or  a 
Month  at  Stevens's. 

On  the  first  of  February  1820,  will  bt 
published  a  Treatise  on  Trolling,  by  T.  F. 
Salter,  Author  of  the  Angler's  Guide. 

Posthumous  Sermons;  by  John  Ow^y* 
D.D.  Svow 


EDINBURGH. 


Barly  in  May  will  be  Pu1)lished,  Splen- 
didly printed  by  Ballantyne,  in  One  Vo- 
lume Quarto.  Metrical  Tracts,  Originally 
Printed  at  Edinburgh;  by  Walter  Chep- 
man  and  Andro  My  liar,  in  the  year  1506. 
The  Book  of  whi<£  this  is  intended  to  be 
mn  Exact  Pae-simile,  Is  the  earliest  specimen 
of  Scottish  printing  now  known  to  txiBt ; 
suid  is  indeed  coeval  with  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  that  art  into  Scotland,  under  an 
exclusive  patent,  to  Walter  Chepman  and 
Andro  Myllar.  The  only  copy  of  the 
Work  which  now  exists,  is  preatfved  in  the 
Advocate's  Library,  from  which,  some  im- 
perfect and  inaccurate  extracts  have  lately 
Appeared  in  different  compilations  of  Scot- 
tish poetry.  The  following  are  the  princi- 
pal contents  of  this  invaluable  and  interest- 
ing volumc^The  Knightly  Tale  of  Golo- 
gn»  and  Gawane.— Syr  Eglamour  of  Ar- 
teas.— The  Goldyn  Taige,  written  by  Wil. 
Umm  Dunbar.— The  Mayng  or  Di^rt  of 
CSi«ieer.-»The  Aventure  e€  the  three 
^IVnnton  WyiBs,  by  Dunbar,  and  his  La- 
ment tar  the  Deth  of  the  Makars.— A  Gest 
of  Robyn  Hode.— Such  Gentlemen  as  wish 
to  become  Subacribers,  will  please  forward 
their  names  to  the  Pabbahcn  without  de* 

Vol.  VI. 


lay,  as  the  price  wiU  be  advanced  to  Non- 
Subscribers  on  the  dav  of  publication. 

A  Sermon  on  regular  attendance  on  Di- 
vine Worship,  in  (Annexion  with  the  Spirit 
of  the  Times ;  by  the  Rev.  John  Bichmond> 
Southdean. 

Correspondence  between  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Gleig,  and  the  Rev.  Edwai^  Craig* 
on  the  Subject  of  an  Accusation  in  the 
Bishop's  kte  Charge  to  his  Cleigy. 

Mr  Alexander  Leith  Ross,  of  Aberdeen* 
is  preparing  for  the  press,  a  transUtion  from 
the  German  of  **  tne  History  of  Spanish 
Literature;"  by  Professor  Boutenrek  of 
Gottingen. 

Spe^fly  to  be  published,  Part  I.  of  Sa- 
crea  Harmony,  for  the  use  of  St  Geoige'a 
Church  Edinburgh,  or  a  Collection  of  Ps^ 
and  Hymn  Tunes,  suited  to  Congrega- 
tional Singing,  and  adapted  to  the  varkma 
Metres  of  our  National  Church  Psalmody. 
Besides  many  of  the  admired  produc- 
tions of  Handel,  Ame,  Croft,  Wainwright» 
Knapp,  Harrison,  &c.  this  collection  will 
contain  above  twenty  oHffiruU  tunee^  and 
about  the  same  number  of  airs  that  are  not 
generally  known.  Great  care  baa  been 
taken  to  procure  the  best  hannoniei  s  And^ 
SN 
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jfor  th«  amvinieiioe  of  thow  who  pUy  od 
the  ocean  or  pumo  fefte,  the  wbolo'  of  the 
miuic  18  set  for  these  instramente*  It  ii  in- 
tended to  add  iome  Doxobgla  and  Diamla- 
rione«  and  a  ftw  ample  and  beantifiil  An- 
thema.  The  work  will  amoimt  M'about  200 
of  a  12mo  size.    The  price  will  be 


HJai. 


The  Poetical  Decameron,  or  Convefia* 
dons  on  Bng^  Poetii  and  Poetry,  phtll. 
cnlarly  of  the  reigns  of  ElisaoMh  and 
James  I.;  hj  J.  Pbyno  Collier,  of  die  Mid- 
die  Temide.    2  toIs  post  9va 

In  the  oourse  of  ptdilieation,  A  new  and 
impnnred  Edition  of  Ae  Poetical  Wotka  of 
WHlinn  Dnnnmondof  Hawthomden,  with 
an  account  of  his  Life  and  Wxitinga— and 
ai  Oritioal  BnajT  on  Engliali   CoeHaeiKia 


Geokgical  TraTels  throng  Soodand,  the 


Shetland,  Orkney^  an 
by'Rdbert  JimMm,*  noniikfroC  Vyfaanl 
History  In  vie  'ITnivetny  Hflr  BomMftrii* 
2  vols  8?0k  wS^  Maps',  PiMtes,  aM  Beefiont. 

PrindgeffofGeoiogy?  liyWiiHam  Vnif^t, 
lAi.IX  PmnMor  of  Natiiral  Plf9a>i(^pliy  in 
the  institation  of  Belftst    1  v6L  8^0. 

'Speedily irin  be  published, ^Winter  Etcd- 
ing.T«li»;  eolleeted  anion^  Ole  Cotti^cn 
in  the  Se«ith  of  Sostland;  m  Jiabck  Bon, 
Author  of  the  Qoeeifs  Widte/  ^fe.  t  iSk 
12toa    l«si      - 

Tales  of  the  SempsUcsses.  2  ^ob  peat 
8?©.     • 

An  account  of  the  fishes  ftrand  in  die 
Rifei^  G«Bj^  and  tte  ^rahdies;  widi  En- 
gravings of  each,  ^torinxted in  die  beat  man. 
n^  from  Original  Drawings ;''^  l^r&da 
Hamilton,  M.D.P.R.&Xu  nd  B.'  in  4lo. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  VXJVUCATIQJSS, 


LONDON. 


AOmCUtrXTSLE. 

The  Farmer's  Memorandum  Book  for  1819 
— ^ ;  or  Jounud  of  Country  Business  4lo. 
IDs.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Hedge- 
and  Hedge  Row  Timber ;  by  Francis  Blak* 
ie,  Steward  to  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  12ma  2s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Dudgdale*s  Monasticou,  Part  XVIII. 
£ftt 

ABCRITKCTURE. 

Architectura  Bodesiastica  Londini,  or  Gra- 
plddil  Scenery  of  die  Cathtdial,  Collegiate, 
and  Parochial  Churches  in  London,  Scuth- 
work,  Westminster,  and  the  adjoining 
Ptaidies,  indi  122  plates,  by  Charlca 
OMkej  BsQ.  T.  S.  C.  Elephant,  4td. 
£»,  royij  folio,  £12,  12a  ;  India  paper 
pWoft,  ^5,  4fc  -  ■    . 

"     •  BtBLIOGAAPRT. 

A  Catalogue  of  die  best  works  on  Na- 
tnial  Risloty;  in  all  lailffuages;  airaoged 
m  daases,  aopordi^  to  the  Lmnean  sys- 
tem ;  by  WillW^obrf.  Is:  Oi 

A  Cttialogiie  of  a  Miscellaneous  CoQec- 
dontrf  floofef  ly  Richard  Beechley. 

'•A*  Oftttibgfue  or  Scaice'and  curious  Books ; 
by  E.  Mimson.  Is. 

atOOlUPHT. 

Memoirs  of  Mr  John  Tobin,  audior  of 
the  Honey  Moon ;  by  Mite  Benger.  8va  12s. 

Accmmt  of  die  Liffe,  Deadi,  and  princi* 
g«  of  Thomas  Paine,  by  J.  S.  Harford, 

iphia Cmiosa;  oi  Minuni of  Re- 


markable Characters  of  the  reign  of  Geoige 
III,  with  theur  portraits,  by  George  Snodanj 
8vo.    No.  I.    2s.  6d. 

Athene  Oxonienses ;  or,  the  History  of  ^ 
Writers  and  Bishops  who  have  beta  edu- 
cated «t  Oxford;  hj  Andumy  A.  Wood;  a 
new  edition  by  Philip  Bliss,  Fellow  of  St 
John^s  College  Oxford ;  4  ?o]s.  rof?aL  4tob 
L';15,  ISs. 

The  Life  of  die  Rev.  David  Briiiieid, 
late  Missionary  to  the  Indians,  by  Jona- 
than Edwards,  M.A.  Prendent  of  the  Col* 
lege  of  New  Jersey,  a  new  edition ;  6vo.  121. 

Franklih^s  Memoirs ;  by  W.  T.  Frank. 
Un,  8vo.    Vols  i^  and  6.  &e. ' 
'  Biographical  Id^igaain^  Ko  XXJUL  tk 

COMaiXBCS. 

The  London  CdUimert^al  DictionBrT  and 
Sea-pttrt  Ga^ecfter ;  •|yf  WflQ/ndt  AtdSerson. 
Sftu  £li  78.     •  :i     r     " 

IMson's  Improved  London  Directarr  fir 
1820.  Ts.  »4'  ^  i  ^^ 

'Tiie  Londoh  Tradesman ;  a  famifiar tiea- 
dseOB>die)NrtidbaWMrTiiaeand*C6nimeTCe, 
ar  cashed  Mr  in  '>diii  McftrepoBi ;  by  aeveni 
Tiadeftiitti. '  8¥o.  I0£ -«£ 

i>BAXA. 

Who  k^l^  Cock.  BpbinP  a  ntiikal 
Tragedy,    la. 

A  cntical  examination,  of  thf  lespecUw 
performances  of  Mr  Keen,  and  Mr  Mac 
ready,  in  diehiatoricalplay  of  KineAiefaaid 


1890.3  iionthiy  List  of  New  FubUeaiions, 

I«ii   VUglffi^   C^puickia  por  JVlontin, 


Cop  Notai  CiitiCM.   U, 

EPtrCATioir. 

Hints  on  the  Sources  of  Happiness :  ad- 
dxened  to  her  .Children ;  bjr  a  Mother.  2 
Tols  ISmo.  1^8^ 

A  Companion  to  the  Italian  Grammar, 

'ibeiiiff ,  a  selection  from  vie  most  improved 

iiovdSt  comedies,  &c.  in  the  Italian  Lao- 

euage,  with  Notes;  by  Mr  Guazzaroni. 

l2mo. 

Les  Jeunes  Femmes,  par  In.  Bouilljr, 
irit|i  16.  Engrarings.    2  ▼oIs,l2mQ*  16s. 

A  Diction^ty  of  the  Peculiarities  of  ihe 
Italian  language ;  by  M.  Santagnello.  8rd. 
9s.  6d. 

The  Bskdale  Herd-boy ;  by  Mr^  BUck- 
fiad.    12mo,  5s. 

A  Sequel  to  York  House,  being  advice  Ip 
jounglailies:  by  Anna  Eenu  13mo.  Ss.  60, 

Vina ;  an  Icelandic  tale.    2s, 

Humorous  Redtations  in  verse,  for  the 
Hie  of  schools ;  by  James  Rondeau.  12mo. 

Geography  for  Youth;  by  Rer.  John 
Hartley,.  3d  edition.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Stones  ^ected  from  Grecian  History; 
by  Miss  Lawrence.   Ss.  6d. 

Stories  from  Modem  Histoxy.  3  ?ob 
ISmo.  7s.  6d. 

Friepdship*  a  mond  tale;  by  Miss 
JBandham.    Ifmo.  6s. 

Grammatical  Studies  in  the  Latin  and 
lEng^h  hmguages ;  by  James  Ross,  L.L.O. 
SB..6d. 

Martindli^s  Italian-French  and  French- 
Indian  Dictionary.  2  toIs  royal  IGmp.  12s. 

First  Lessons  in  Latin ;  by  Reverend  J. 
Bvans.  ta. 

Sententia  Chronoio|;ica ;  or,  a  complete 
System  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Chronology 
fyr  sehodls :  by  Mrs  John  Slater.    12s. 

A  Compendious  History  of  the  Jews,  fiur 
yonngpenonsl  by  John  fiigland.    4s.  6d* 

riVE  AET8. 

Annals  of  the  Fine  Arts,  N'o  XV.  5s. 

BoydeU^s  Picturesque  Sceneiy  of  Nor- 
w.  No  VilL  £3,  3s. 

Delineations  of  Pompeii,  Part  II.  hnpe- 
iialfo]io.^4,,4a..  . 

Views  in  Greece,  from  Original  Drawing*; 
by  B.  Dodwen,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Part  IV.  Im- 
perial iblio. 

Peak  Scenery,  by  E,  Rhodes,  with  En* 
gnvingi,  by  G.  Cooke,  4to.  £l,  Is. 
'  Ackermami*s  Tour  ofthe&hine.  Part  IL 
410.  £1, 4s. 

Views  at  Hastings  and  its  vicinity,  fh)m 
splendid  drawings ;  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
B.A.  Part  I.  super-royal  folia  £S. 

Neale^s  Views  of  noblemen's  and  gentle^ 
men's  seats.  No  XXII.  royal  6va  4s. 

HI8T0BT. 

Stockdala's  New  Annual  Rsgistar  for 
181S»8va    £l.  Is.  . 

5 
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Tractt,  with 


, :  Hifloriad  and  ] 
ISjHutnutitNpW^    IS 
u  Thp  Bale ;  a  Historical  Memoir,  12mou 
4i-^4  ..... 

^Historiqal  $ketdi  of  tb^  progreis  of  |pio«- 
Udg%ln  JSngUndfl  £rom  tbe.Conversion  «f 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to   the  «nd  of  Quinu 

fU»beth*«  reiga;,by  J,  G.  Barlace,  4to. 
1,  Is.  (25Q printed).  ...  ,    ., 

.M'Dennot^s  Histoiy  of  Ireland,  No  IX* 

HOaTICULTUEK. 

Pmetied  Hints  on  Domestic  Hand  E. 
conomy,  lektiiM;  particularly  to  the  man- 
ageBsettt  of  Kitchen  4uid  Fruit  Gardens,  and 
Orcbaids,  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

LAW. 

Critidsms  on  the  Bar;  by  Amicus  Curisi, 

12mob    6s.    ,     ,     .     I   . 

An  Abridgment  of  B]ackstone*s  Comr 

.  m^tariest  for  the  use  of  Students ;  by  John 

GiiTord,  Svo,  ,15s.       .      i 

Law  of  Descents ;  by  Mr  Watkins,  Svo. 

Proceedings  of  the  Coroner's  Inquest  on 
^  body  of  John  Lees;  induding  the  legal 
aiguments  and  various  decisions  of  the  Coiw 
oner;  with,aD)anf  Svo.    lOs.  6d. 

Report  of  the  Action,  Wright  o.  dem- 
ent, for  certam  libels  published  in  Cobbett*s 
Politicsl  Register.    28. 

LITHOORAPRT, 

A  Manual  of  Lithography;  by  C.  Hull* 
mapdol,  Svo.    6s. 

.  A  LithogE^>hle  work  for  beginners,  call- 
ed First  Lessons  in  Landscape,  drawn  on 
stone;  by  G.Hailey» Now  1,2,3.  2s.  6d. 
eacfa» 

MXDICIVK. 

Letteis  on  the  Disorders  of  the  Chest. 
&e.  3k 

ficneial  Iiidlfatione  which  idate  to  the 
laws  of  Organic  Life ;  by  Dan.  Piing,  Svo^- 
12s^ 

Just  published,  a  new  edition  io  8v(^  b». 
ing  the  third,  of  Elements  of  Physiologv  | 
by  A.  Ricfaerand,  P^ofisssor  of  the  Pacuty 
of  Medicine  in  Auds,' translated  iiom  tho 
French  by  G.  J.  M.  De  Lys,  M.D.  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London. 

MUCSLLAHIE8. 

Th« Lilnaiy  Poefcet-Book;  or*  Compa- 
mon  for  the  Loveas  of  Nature  and  Art,  fer 
lS2a    5s. 

.  Ancodotes  of  3ooks  and  Men ;  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Spencb  erown  Svo.  fis.  6d. 
.  A  new  Dictionary  of  Classical  Quotations, 
with  Translations;  by  F.  W.  Bbgdon.  t  c. 
Svo.    9s. 

Memorabilia:  or.  Recollections,  hirtori- 
cal,  bkigmphical,  and  antiquarian ;  by  Sam. 
Savage.    No  I.    Is. 

The  Traveller*s  Fireside;  a  Series  of 
Papers  on  Switserland,  the  Alps ;  Ac ;  by 
8.  M.  Waring.    12mo.    5s.  6a. 
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The  Sptnieh  Jndidi ;  or,  Cornelia  Boro- 
qaU,  being  ihe  HiOory  of  a  Female  bunt 
to  death  by  the  Inquiutioai    In  Spanish. 

A  omreet  and  complete  Rapccfenution  of 
all  the  Provindai  Copper  Cuins,  Tokene, 
Ac.  circulated  between  the  yean  1787  and 
1901 ;  engrayeU  by  Charles  Pye  of  Binning- 


CJ- 


Vindice  Hebemice;  or,  Ireland  Vindi- 
cated ;  by  M.  Carey.  8?0b     l(is. 

Goki*s  London  Magazine,  No  I.  8»  6d. 

Baldwin's  London  Magazine,  No  1.  8s.6d. 

The  Percy  Anecdotes,  Pait  1.    2s.  6d. 

Classical  Journal,  No  XL.    6s. 

KxtiacU  from  a  Supplementaxy  Letter 
from  the  Illinois;  by  Mornce  Birkbeck. 
ls.6d. 

Letters  from  Lexington  and  the  Illinois ; 
by  Richard  Flower.    1l 

Retrospective  Review,  No  I.  5^ 

Portraits  of  the  British  Poets,  from  Chau- 
cer to  Cuwper.  Royal  8vo.  Part  I.  10$.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  ^e  Literary  and  Philosophic 
cal  Society  of  Manchester.  VoL  III.  New 
series.  8va  13s. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  the 
Arts.  No  16.  78.  6d. 

Richards*s  Daily  Remembrancer  for  1820. 
4to.  4s.  6d. 

Stockdale*s  Calendar  for  1820.   L.1,  6s. 

Cheft  d'(£uvre  of  French  Literature, 
eonsbting  of  interesting  extracts  from  the 
classic  French  writers,  in  prose  and  verse, 
with  biographical  and  critical  remarks  on 
the  authois  and  their  works.  In  2  vols. 
VoL  1.  Prose,  quid  sit  pulchnim*  quid 
tnrne,  quid  utile,  quid  nan.  Uob  Demy 
ana  Royal  8vo. 

Mirsic. 
The  Thorough  Bass  Primer ;  by  J.  F. 
Burrowcs.  2d  edition. 

K0VEL8. 

Daoeiflflld;  or,  Vifissitudwon  Baith,  i 
vob  12mo.  £l. 

The  Exile  of  Poland ;  or  the  Vow  of  Ce- 
libacy ;  by  Mis  Riohardson,  3  vols  12ma 
16s.  6d. 

Disorder  and  Order;  by  Amelia  Beao- 
dtfc*  12mo.  3  vols.  16s.  6d. 

A  Sic&ian  Stoiy,  with  Diego  de  Montilla, 
and  other  Poems;  by  Barry  Cornwall, 
12ma  7fr 

Pope*s  Essay  on  Man,  with  Designs  by 
Uwins,  engraved  by  Heath,  Atlas,  4to.  L.4, 
4s. 

A  TianaUtion  of  Virgil ;  by  John  Ring, 
2  vols  royal  8vo.  L.2,  28. 

Hymns  and  Poems,  doctrinal  and  expe- 
namMi  by  Danid  Hubert*  2  vob  ISmo. 
It. 


Imaginatioo;  aPoera;  intwoputa,8vii        i 

The  Poetical  Traveb  of  Eii«niui  aad        ! 
Antonina,  from  the    French  of   Msd.  de 
Genlis;  by  Hacriet  Jones,  sm.  9vo.  7& 

Patronage ;  a  Poem ;  by  J.  Brown,  Eaq. 
&.  I 

Poems  descriptive  of  rural  life  and 
by  John  Clare,  a  Northamptonshire  Ft 

POLITICS. 

A  I..etter  to  the  OppositioD  in  both 
Houses,  by  the  Rev.  Lionel  J.  Bergticr,  Is. 

Radical  Uefoim  Bill,  by  J.  Beatham,  4s. 

I'he  Radical  House  that  Jack  would 
build,  with  10  caricature  engravinga,  la. 

The  State  of  the  Country ;  a  Sermoo  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Cunningham,  M.  A.    la.  Gd. 

A  Political  Lecture  on  Heads,  by  the 
Black  Dwaif,  with  24  cuts. 

TUEOLOOr. 

Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Praedcnl,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  8vo.  12s. 

A  Vindicatibn  of  the  authorized  tnnala- 
tioo  and  translators  of  the  Bible ;  by  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  8vo.  '  6s. 

Lyra  Davidis;  a  new  translation  of  die 
Psaims,  by  the  Rev.  John.  Fry,  8vo.     ISs. 

An  Entire  new  and  complete  Coooov- 
dance  to  the  Holy  Bible;  by  ths  Rev. 
Thomas  Smith,  4to.  £l.    8vo.  19a. 

Theological  Tracts;  b^Bowdler.   ^  fid. 

Readings  of  the  Liturgy;  by  James 
Wright,  8vo.     12s. 

Duootirs^  on  several  subjects;  by  SannicI 
Seabuxy,  D.  O.  2  vols  8vo.     16s. 

Essays  on  the  Wisdom  of  God ;  by  die 
Rev.  D.  Tyetman,  Svo.   10s. 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects;  by  W. 
Barlap,  with  a  Life  by  Peter  Wilson,  L.L.IX 
8vo.  14«. 

The  necessity  and  advantsges  of  an  ha- 
bitual intercourse  with  the  Deity,  a  Sermoo 
by  G.  H.  Law,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Chertec. 
Is.  6d. 

^  Passing  Events  correspondent  with  an- 
cient Prophecies,  a  Sermon  by  the  Bcv. 
John  Nance,  Is.  6d. 

TOPOORAPBT. 

Dr  Whittaker*s  History  of  Yorkdwc, 
part  IIL  £2,  2s. 

An  Account  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
State  of  the  City  and  Close  of  Licfafidd. 
8vo.  is. 

The  Western  tjantteer,  or  Emigraiit's 
Directory ;  by  S.  R.  Brown,  8va     10& 

YOYA&ES  AKD  TAAFXI.8. 

A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  Loo  Choo ; 
by  Capum  B.  Hall,  small  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Journal  of  New  Voyages  and  Travels; 
Noia    3s. 

Letters  from  Tripoli,  by  Richaid  TnUy, 
Esq.  3d  edition,  3  vols  Svo.    £l,  8bl 

Travels  m  Morocco,  by  Cdlond 
410.    £S.Ss. 
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BDTKBiTRaR  ChristuA  Itistnietor,  No 
CXiV.  for  Janittfy  1890.    Is.  Gd. 
Glenfagui.    A  NoveL     3  vols  12mo, 

IvBnhoe,  s  RonuAce.    By  die  Atidior  of 
Waveriex.  Second  Edition.  3  rris.  £l,  lOt. 
The  polhieal  Death  of  Mr  William  Cob* 
beet    Sva    It.  * 

Read  this  and  Thinlc  on  it  An  Expos- 
tulation, addrened  to  all  Ranks,  on  the 
Times.    Price  Id.  or  Se.  for  50. 

Thoughts  on  a  Patliamentarf  Reftmn. 

A  new  li^dition.   Price  Id;  or  Ss.  6d.  for  50. 

A  brief  Argument  for  those  who  think 

Chitftianity  a  Fable.  Price  Id.  or  Ss.  for  60. 

A  Second  brief  Argument   for    Ditta 

Price  Id.  or  St.  for  60. 

An  Address  on  the  Meiisores  proposed  to 
Parliament     Price  (d.  or  Is.  0d.  for  50. 

A  half-hoar*s  Crack  with  a  Glasgow 
Radical  Reformer.  Price  l^d.  or  4a.  6d.  for 
50. 

Better  Thole  than  be  Rash.  Prioe  Id. 
or  3s.  6d.  for  50. 

Supplement  to  the  BncydopsBdia  Britan- 
nica.  Edited  by  Maorey  Napier,  F.R.S. 
VoL  IV.  Part  I.    £1,  5s. 

The  Student's  Common-plaoe  Book,  being 
Selections  on  Life,  Manners*  and  Lite»- 
ture.     Part  I.    Ss.  6d. 

Philibert,  A  Poetical  Romance.  In  Six 
Cantos.  By  Thomas  CoUey  Grattan,  Esq. 
8m     lOi.0d. 

Obeenrations  on  the  Critique  contained  in 
the  Edinborffh  Review  for  October  1819, 
on  Mr  Owen  s  plans  for  reliering  the  Na- 
tional Distress.  By  a  Lover  of  Truth.  6d. 
A  Pather*s  Second  Present  to  his  Family ; 
or,  A  short  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  &c.  &c.  By  a  Layman. 
24mo.    40. 

Vocal  Melodies  of  Scotland,  By  Natha- 
niel Cow.    FartlL   Ss. 

The   Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of 
Large  Towns.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  1).D. 
No   If.    The  Influence  of  Locality  m 
Large  Towns.  (To  be  continued  Quarterly.) 
An  Aeeouttt  of  the  Varioloid  Epidemie, 
which  has  lately  prevailed  in  Eainbur^ 
and  other  parts  iX  Scotland,  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  identitv  of  Chicken  Pox  with 
modified   Small  Pox,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir 
James  McGregor;  with  a  copious  Appendix 
of  Interesting  Documents.  By  John  Thom- 
son, M.D.  P.R.&E.  Professor  of  Military 
Surgery  in  the  Univerrity  of  Edinburgh. 
Sve,  lOs.  6d.  bds. 
TIm  Rise  and  Piogrssi  of  the  City  of 


GhMgow,  coraprisfaig  an  Aountnt  of  tfad 
Public  Bmldings,  Charities,  &c  By  James 
CleUnd.    Sva    7s.  Sd. 

Scenery  and  Antiquides  of  Mid- Lothian  ; 
drawn  and  etched  by  an  Amateur.  4to,  Sis. 
-  Novels  and  Tales  of  **  The  Author  of 
Waverl«j,"  comprising  Waverl^,  Guy 
Manneimg,  The  Antiquary,  Rob  Roy, 
Tales  of  My  Landlord,  firH  tecond,  and 
Mrd  teries^  with  a  copious  Glossary  ;  in  18 
tolnmes  octavo,  beautifully  printed  by  Bal- 
lantyne  and  Co.    £7,  4e.  boards. 

Travels  m  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  descriptive 
of  Manners,  Scenery,  and  the  Pine  Arts ; 
hy  H.  vr.  Williams,  Esq.  2  voU  Svo^ 
with  twen^  Engravings.    a2,  U. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critical  Jour- 
nal   NoLXlV.      6s. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal^ 
exhibiting  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Dis- 
eovery  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Natural  History,  Pnictical  Mechanics,  Geo- 
graphy, Statisuos,  and  the  Fine  and  Useful 
Arts.  Edited  by  Professor  Jameson  and 
Dr  Brewster.  No  III.  (to  be  continued 
quarterly.)  Handsomely  printed  in  octa- 
vo, with  Engravings.    7s>  6d.  sewed. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  exhibit- 
ing a  oondse  View  of  the  latest  and  most 
important  Discoveries  in  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Pharmacy.  No  LXll.  (publMhed 
quarterly.)    4s. 

Bibliotheca  Britannica;  or,  a  Generd 
Index  to  the  Literature  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Ancient  and  Modem ;  indod- 
ing  such  Foreign  Works  as  have  been 
translated  into  English*  or  printed  in  the 
British  Dominions :  as  also,  a  Copious  Se- 
lection from  the  Writinn  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Authors  of  aU  Ages  and  Nations ; 
by  Robert  Watt,  M.D.  Part  IIL  Hand- 
somely printed  in  4>to.  £1,  Is.  in  boards. 

The  Harp  of  Renfrewshire;  a  Collection 
of  Songs,  and  other  Poetical  Pieces  (many 
of  which  are  original).  Accompanied  with 
Notes,  explanatory,  critical,  and  biographi- 
cal, and  a  short  Essay  on  the  Poets  of 
Renfrewshire  (  with  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing specimens  of  their  poetry,  (is.  6d. 
bMrd& 

CJatalogue  of  Books,  Dried  Phmts,  Shellst 
and  Natural  Curiosities,  the  proper^  of  the 
late  WilUam  Wri^t,  M.D.  Klta  ftr.  fte. 
to  be  sold  hy  Auction  in  Mr  Carfbe's  Sale- 
room, Edinburgh,  on  Monday  the  7th 
February,  and  10  following  kwnil  days. 
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GfnMofpqm   d 
1880,  Itoa    8t. 
Riqiwit  HiMoaqpt  ma  let  coH  joMi^ 
&c.fihro.     4i. 

ReTnier,  de  reoonomie  nmle  et  pabliqK 
deft  Pent!  ud  da  Phfaicicm,  Svow    13l 
Dicdonnaife  d«  randcn  f^gime  andds 
lis  f<tod«ux  dai  Deaf  dcmian  odekidth 


^Tf yr  /'ordfn  Works,  imported  h^  Tr^MAmi  WMrht,  Soho^uare,  Lomdom. 

MuwmEM  cocmaui  d«  Madam  de  StiOfl. 
Tom.  5,  6,  7,  8vo. .  £1,  7t. 

Cormpondanoe  inMite  oiBdeUe  et  oon^ 
Udentielle  de  Bonaparte,  8?o.     lOt. 

De  Liaono,  Rcpiertmie  poitatif  de  lliia- 
toiie  and  de  la  btUrature  dea  natuma  &a- 
pagnole  and  Portuguaiwy  torn.  !•  8Ta  Ber^ 
in.    4a,6d. 

Memotiea  et  Conetpondanoe  de  Tim* 
^eratrice  Joaephine,  8to.    8e- 

Desquiron  de  St  Agnan,  Solyme  Conquiee, 
oa  U  dispenion  da  Juifr,  PoeiDe«  owv 
gravurei  et  tm  plan  de  Jerumkwh  2  vols 
8?o.    £UU 

fiottilly,  les  jeunei  femmes,  %  Yola  ISmow 
*.    16a. 

Madame  BartfaOemy-Hadot,  AnbeUe  et 
Matilde,  ou  let  Nomumdi  en  Italie*  4  Toli 
ISmoi    \U 

Mnfia,  Dcacnptbn  d*une  motalqiie  aiif 
tique  du  muate  Pio-Ciementin  i  Home,  re- 
presentant  dct  Scenea  des  TiagtSdica.  fi)fio» 
4MC  fSfbnchet.    X4, 4a. 


momuchle  Francois,  Svo.    ISa. 

BonUB*  Tiaiti  eomplet  de  M^eniqae, 
partie  vl.  dea  machinet  empkif  fee  A dwqt 
fabricatums,  4ta  6^    £l,  14r 

Dictionnaiie  des  SrifnfBt  M^dicalcB*  tSBL 
98  et  39,  8to,    £l. 

Victoires,  Cooquetea,  dec  dea  Fnn^oii, 
torn.  16.  8Ya    11a. 

CuWer  et  Lasteyiie,  Histoin  Natmdk 
des  mannifires,  livniam  IL  fiilio»  H/f. 
«A>r.    jei.la. 

Nouveaa  DirtJonnahe  d*Hiafeoii«  Kata- 
salle,  torn.  34, 35,  36, 8vo.    £i,  St. 
Tbe  woKfc]aiiowoQmpleleiad6  voli»  mam 
£88,161. 
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COMMERCIAL  REPORT.— t/iwittary  1820. 

Sugar.  The  demand  for  Sugar  amtinues  limited,  and  the  market  dulL  Pricea  majr 
be  stated  as  without  variation.  The  stock  on  hand  is  very  oonsiderable,  as  the  ooosumpt 
ftr  ^»  iatemal  trade  dining  laat  year  has  materially  decieased«  The  exports  to  the  Con* 
tinent  are  also  much  curtailed*  from  the  infiuz  of  Sugars  from  Cuba,  Brazils,  and  the  £«st 
Indies.  Hie  general  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  Sugar  has  seen  the  lowest  point 
in  the  scale.  The  crops  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  have  certainly  been  very 
materiidly  injured  fixm  tMCtmtt  diy  weather  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  and  fmm  subsequent  hurricanes.  The  consumpt  for  this  year,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent,  will,  in  all  probability,  greatly  exceed  wnat  this  has  been 
during  the  last  year,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  business  of  any  kind  can  remain  long 
in  the  state  of  stasnation  it  has  so  Ions  done. — Cqffte.  The  market  for  Coifte  continues  to- 
knhly  good.  The  fluctuations  axe,  however,  considerable ;  and  its  value  depends  alto* 
gether  upon  the  advices  from  the  Continent,  where  the  chief  consumpt  is.  It  is  the  onlv 
article  of  commerce  which  has,  during  the  terrible  pressure  upon  Uie  mercantile  worid, 
maintained  any  thin^p  like  a  proper  vuue.  It  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so ;  and  we  can- 
not see  any  probabihty  of  any  great  rise  taking  place  in  the  value  of  this  artide.«-Co<loii. 
The  marlMt  for  Cotton  oontiouesmuch  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  date  of  our  last  Report 
The  general  appearance,  however,  is  rather  &vourable  to  an  advance.  The  imports  are 
considerably  less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  while  the  consumpt  is  increased,  owing  to 
die  ^icat  quantities  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  Cotton  Twists,  which  have  been  expcnrted  to  the 
Contment.  The  quantity  of  American  Cotton  on  hand  is  not  reckoned  large,  and  there  is 
the  appearance  of  an  advance  upon  that  description.  The  stock  of  East  India  Cotton  on 
hand,  at  all  the  ports,  is  still  very  oonsiderable,  and  will  tend  to  keep  the  markets  more 
oepKssed. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  make  a  sugle  observation  on  any  other  article  of  trade.  We  refer 
our  readers  to  our  quotations  to  be  their  guide.  Every  thing  remains  in  a  most  languid 
and  depicssed  state.  Grain  continues  to  decline,  and  die  acncultural  interesto  will  now 
begin  to  feel  severely  the  tremendous  pressure  which  has  so  long  weighed  down  the  oom« 
merdal  world. 

We  cannot,  with  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  oongiatulate  our  readers  upon 
any  revival  of  trade.  The  accounts  from  fbreign  markets  still  continue  unfavourable,  but 
we  axe  certain,  that  these  disastrous  aooounts  which  we  have  so  bng  had  the  painful  duty 
to  relate,  both  regarding  our  internal  and  extomal  trade,  are  now  near,  very  near,  a  dose.  Tfaiii 
tide  of  affiurs  is  about  to  turn,  and  commercial  matters  about  to  wear  a  more  cheeiftd  ap- 
pearance than  these  have  long  done.  We  an  not,  however,  to  expect  any  great  imme- 
diate amendment.  It  must  be  slow,  but  it  wiU  be  sure  and  progressive ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  those  fatal  errors  which  have  occaskmed  so  mudi  embarrassment  and  distress, 
will  in  fiiture  be  carefully  avoided  and  guarded  against  The  revenues  of  the  country, 
notwithstanding  all  the  pressure  that  has  been  on  the  commerrial  world,  continue  in  a 
Dfoqperous  state.  The  deficiency  from  the  previous  year  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  the 
niture  holds  out  a  better  prospect  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  firmaess  of  government, 
and  ikt  good  sense  of  the  country,  has  come  forward  to  stem  those  demoralizing  doctrines 
and  principles  which  threatened  this  nation  with  destruction ;  and  we  fondly  hope  those 
delusive  theories  and  frantic  schemes,  with  which  factious  men  have  so  long  agitated  and 
alarmed  this  country,  will  be  heard  of  no  more.  But  we  are  neveriheless  sensible,  that 
it  will  require  our  rulers  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  future  proceedings  of  ther  factious 
men  with  which  this  country  abounds,  in  order  to  save  the  country  from  frirther  borUde 
3pd  ipifchiefT 

Ih  our  next  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  the  chief  Imports  of  this  countiy. 


Weekly  Price  ofStockt,  fiom  Ut  to  t9th  Dec.  1819. 
Ist  8th.  15th.      I      22d. 


Bank  stock, 

5  per  cent  reduced, 

3  per  cent  consols,^.  .,m,. 
34  per  cent  consols,...^ 

4  per  cent  coiiso1s,«»m,«.^.  ^, 

6  per  cent,  navy  ann.....^ 
Imperial  3  per  cent  ann. 
In£a  stock, 


Exchequer  bills,  2d.  p.d.«. 
Consols  for  ace.  ,....^^...>.. 
Fvaneh  5'pcr  oenta.  «.^«. 
Vot.  VI. 


671 
68 
75i 
84, 

104j 
6. 

«08i 
54 
t  4 


B(    9 


213  12i 
66|    6 
'shut 
741 
63|    3 

shut 
644 

shut 
1  Sdis. 
6  Sdis. 


«    ■ 

213        i 
66i      i 

661  n 

shut 

shut 

m    1 

^  1 

shut 

shut 

641      i 

64f      } 

shut 

shut 

3  2dis. 

2    4dis. 

0  Tdis. 

7   9dif. 

Sdth. 


so 
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Count  of  Ex<^tangtj  Jan,  14..*-*Aa(i8tadkm,  11 :  I^  Aatverp,  12  s  1.  Ex. 
Hamburg^,  36  :  1.  Knmkfbrt,  151  Bx.  Paris,  t5 1 0.  Boindnox,  25 :  Sa  BU- 
drid,  34f  effect  Cadiz,  34}  effect.  Gibntar,  SO.  Leghorn,  474.  Genoa,  444.  Bfalta, 
46.  Naples,  38).  Falcfin^,  U6  {Mv  «z.  Oj^ortO*  52.  Rio  JaiefiiD,  AT.  DnUia,  II4. 
percent  Ctfrk^  Hi* 

Ptiae* ^OM  tmd  »tutr, p9w oau^^TvAjofld^yk^  in ooitt*  £S s  17 :  I04.  FcMJ^gsU. 
id  ban«£9il7  9l04.  licnr  doablMiis»  1*3  i  15  s  6.  NevdoOM^  5iw<id.  SilvM,  is  bai% 

stlitld^  5si  2il 


l.^^dlN«N^  DMfmftyr  9U  19191 

SUGAR,  Mtua              _^    L 
ttM.|{oda,an4fliMnU. 

LEITH.       1 

GLASGOW,    f 

LIVERPOOL.  1 

L0ia>O27.     \ 

00    to 

68 

54      t« 

»   99 

54    10 

«► 

58     •» 

5» 

76 

88 

60 

78 

81 

78 

00 

70 

.FiMWdraryiiM.    .   . 

.M 

96 

~ 

84 

88 

80 

84 

Powder  dkfo,       . 

ISO 
1«0 

U5 
llf 

.^ 

•~ 

«M 

.» 

"• 

, 

SfttKle  ditto.       .       . 

ft03 

lis 

.M 

•«• 

108 

108 

— 

mm 

SmiU  Lump*      .       . 

9t 

U8 

— 

->• 

^H 

110 

— 

mim 

Lam  ditto.       .       . 
Cruincd  Linnpi,    . 

OS 

96 

— 

— 

98 

98 

— 

mm 

48 

60 

«*• 

<— • 

4S 

68 

,m. 

^ 

IIOLAdSfiS,  BTMsh^    cWt. 

20 

31 

80 

8I^8 

88 

«M 

888  Od 

^ 

COFFEE,  JiUMiin   .    cwt- 

Ord.  goodt  and  fine  ord. 

98 

110 

_ 

~mm 

118 

IfO 

too 

Its 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutch,  Triage  a»d  ^^yj^ 

in 

Ifl 

MM 

^^ 

188 

184 

136 

156 

8» 

98 

•.. 

«» 

90 

]M> 

— . 

mm 

Hid.  food,  and  fine  mid. 

lOS 

Hi 

1 18 
lit 

— 

_ 

115 
185 

181 
140 

_ 

^^ 

SPIRITS, 
Jam.  Rum,  16  0.  P.   pA\* 

00 
7 

MS 

8 

T* 

si 

ISO 

7* 

184 

8 

^ 

^^ 

S«    3d 

_ 

St  lid 

81  Od 

8  10 

3    1 

9»0d 

4s0d 

Brandy,       .       •       • 

4     9 

5    3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3    4 

•    8 

OvMra, 

S    0 

8    8 

— • 

mm, 

-^ 

wmm 

810 

9     0 

WiffS,  '  '       \ 

6  10 

7    8 

— 

— 

"" 

"~ 

-~ 

"" 

Ctowt,htGiw»ttM^  hW. 

€0 

64 

M« 

mm 

.w 

•— 

MU       65    •    1 

iS^tRSi.     CS: 

41 

3i 

84 

— 

mm 

"~ 

m^ 

69 

M     0 

TeneriA,                 pipe. 

30 

35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.. 

^m 

IfaMta,      •      .       - 

00 

70 

m^ 

•> 

.— 

— • 

40        i 

»  o 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.    •    ton. 

A7 

5  10 

8  13 

6    6 

8  10 

tj 

^ 

Honduras,       , 

1 

7 

»- 

5  15 

6    0 

I,° 

10 
11    0 
8    0 

10    c 

r^ic!j2»i«:  :  * 

— 

6  10 

7  M 

I? 

7  W 
7  W 

7  0 

s"S 

ffisSfe,Mj6-2: 

9              U 
9t  Od  11a  6d 
18      10 

9  10 
2    ' 

".| 

9  15 
8    0 

10  10 
8    9 

IteOdlOaM 

Ditto  Oak,       . 

8    t 

a  6 

«« 

«. 

M» 

«* 

.     M* 

•« 

S    0 

mm. 

-T> 

» 

^ 

,M 

mm 

TAlt,  AuMriosB,       •     bd. 

I    4 
It 

l""8 

"fb 

1    4 

1    8 
8   t 

It 

1     4 

t   • 
17    • 

SO  f 

"^ 

2 

80 
54 

U 

a 

n 

.Ai 

81    0 
M   0 

^ 

» 

mm 

«■ 

•M 

SO 
48 

61 
44 

— 

,__ 

45 

40 

X49    0 
44  10 

^^ 

9LhX, 

IUn11iisi.*DeH|.iUlu 

58 

8 

48 

•■ 

"• 

*" 

z 

F 

71 

SS 

<IAT%Aililii<iil,    .*   100. 
BRISTLES, 

90 

SS 

— 

— 

— 

•- 

C4  18 

— 

Petcnbatgh  FbitS.     eirt. 

14 
88 

84 

— 

— 

,^ 

^^ 

^ 

— 

Montraal  ditto,       .      . 

40 

41 

40 

41 

59    6 

40 

43 

44 

_.     Pot,      .       . 

8f 

86 

87 

58    0 

^. 

56 

40 

OIL»  Whale,       .      .  tun. 

83 

S$ 

Si 

— 

30 

cod,       .       , 

m  fp  brl.) 

8fl 

_ 

mm 

~- 

39 

mmm 

TOBACCO,  Vlisin.  flne,  lb. 

0   9 

0    H 

0    9 

0    8# 

0    6« 

0    8 

0  74 

s  s 

Middling,       .       .       . 

0    8 

0    7 

0    ? 

0  44 

0    6^ 

0  4 

0    6 

inftrtor.      .      .       . 
Sea  l«)and,  fine.      . 

0  ; 

0    8* 

0    4 

0    5 

0  M 

1  ($ 
8    8 

0  4 

1  8 
9    4 

T  1 

8   0 

1  1 
S    8 

Good,    . 

_ 

^. 

8    4 

9    5 

1  10 

9    1 

_ 

Middling, 

.„ 

, 

8    1 

S    9 

1    9 

1     9 

_ 

„^ 

Demerara  and  BeiWoe, 

_ 

, 

1    4 

1    7 

I    2 

1    6 

1    8 

1     8 

West  India, 

..^ 

^_ 

•  1     1 

1    8 

1     Oj 

r   1   1ft 

1    3 

1     8 

Maranham. 

— 

— 

t    I 

1    8 
1    6 

I    b^ 

1     1    3i 

^  1  e'  1  1  5 
1   5   1  1   S 

U. 

1WW.3 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Eirotisa  Bakkruptcies*  announeed  betwMn  tbe  iSd  of 
Norember  and  the  28d  of  December,  ISIS^  «ttaoted  from  the  l^iidoD  GAzette. 

Abbot,  T.  Kiuffeiborough,  YorlUhlre.  tamkeapcr 
Aidat,  A.  Church-itreet,  Lambeth,  Tietualler 
Banet.  C.  Bai1ow.mewt«  Berkeley-tquate,  horw- 
dealcr 


BulpiiDj  Bridcewater,  Si»nenetdiix«,hop-merdiaiit 
Buhner,  E.  Henry-ttTeet,  milliner 
Baker,  fi.  Tidetweil,  Derby,  grocer 
Barlow,  F.  E>  WMte  Lion-court,  merchant 
Booth,    W.  *  J.  Brandon,    lUqg't  Head-eouit. 

Beech-rtreet,  fUhmonger 
Bradley.  J.  JeviD^treei,  alk*roamiftcturer 
Bate,  J.  Hemley,  Stallbrdshire,  millwright 
Bruee,  A.  NewaMtle>upon-Tyoe,  merehtint 
Barker,  J.  Wataail,  Staflbrdshire,  tunber-merdiant 
Bume,  T.  Frome  Selwood,  SomerteUhire,  carrier 
Bardett,  J.  Exeter,  merchant 
Bewley,  W.  Manchester,  tailor 
Brickdale,  M.  A(  J.  late  of  TauntoQ,  SomerNtahire, 

banken 
Bennett,  J.  Oreeofkirfidd,  Derbyshire,  cattle-dealer 
Crew,     W.   Palace-row,    Tottenham<ourt-road, 

plamber 
Cox,  P.  Pairford,  Olouceftenhirt^ 


<:arter,  J.  S.  ft  R.  Comforth,  Uvciyool,  n 
Collins,  T.  Drury-lane,  graeer 
Cox.  D.  High-tfreet,  Southwark,  sMOioner 
Clan,  B.  wmtngham,  tarnawM^gHnaka 
Cnllen,  R.  Rusda-row,  MOk-etreet,  Actiir 
Cronm,  W.  Snows-fields,  Bermondsiw,  coal-dealer 
Croft,  W.  P.  M.  late  of  East  Sheen,  Surrey,  buiUer 
Dudley,  T.  H.  Birmingham,  cheese-factor 
DotasoD,  W.  Newesatle-upon-Tyne,  chemist 
Dixie,  P.  senior,  and  P.  Dixie,  senior,  J.  Dixie  and 

B.  Dixie,  Faloon-square,  smiths 
PaTcnport,  S.  and  R.  Fate,  Ifaoehestar,  engrav«« 
Dixon,  £.  Lamb's  Cooduit-stzcet.  haberdashsr 
Evans,  A.  Brimsoombe  Port,  Stroud,  GJoucesteiw 

shire,  tROad-doth  numuCMiturer 
Elwocthy,  J.  E.  Plymouth  Dock,  maney-scrivaier 
Flitton,  J.  lYeston,  Xancashire,  coach>maker 
Fletcher,  J.  Ripley,  Derbyshire,  dealer 
Fellowes,  N.  O.  Fotuidling  Ternoe,  Gray*s>InD- 

road,  painter  and  glasier 
Fioney,  F.  Darcey  Lever,  BoUon,  Lancaihire,  cot- 

too-epintoer 
Farmer,  J.  Asbbome,  Derbyshire,  ftrocer 
Orooottl  J.  T.  Salford,  Lancaster,  uquor-meichant 
Onnt,J.  latesuigMAof  the  Thomas  Oaults  Eat 

India  ship,  dealer 
Goggs,  H.  Docking,  Norfolk,  grocer 
Co4^er,  J.  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  victualler 
Grimwood,  S.  Bares,  Suflblk,  merchant 
Green,  I.  Totncss,  Devon,  publican 
Hutchinsoo,  J,  P.  Kingstoii*uponsHull,  wUtaimith 
Hudson,  J.  Bh-ehln-Iane,  merchant 
Harrison.  J.  Portsmouth,  tavernJieeper 
Holroyd,  R.  Halifax,  Jeweller 
Hawthorn.  J.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  brass-founder 
Hughes.  M.  Love*lane,  wutiV-merchant 
Hancock,  E.  Y.  ft  J.  Saw>er,  BaBinghaU-«tswt, 

Bteckwcllhall-factors 
Hint,  J.  Tower-street,  cotton-broker 
Hubbard,  T.  Junior,  Coventry,  silkman 
Hedge,  W.  Great  Hermitage-street,  ship^nrtter 
Holmes,  R.  Northampton,  grocer 
Hancock,  J.  Poplar,  mast-maker 
Hartley,  J.  Manchester,  warehouseman 
Home.  W.  ft  J.  SlaAhouse,  Liverpool,  merchants 
HemiQff,  J.  ft  E.  Homblow,  BitiMqu^te-stnet, 

Hart,  J.  LMmpit*hiU,  Kent,  builder 
Hill,  T*  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  surgeon 
Holland,  D.  of  Uungiiy,  St  Mary,  Sutfolk,  grocer 
Haddon,  J.  late  of  Toll-square^  Northumberlaad, 

shipowner 
Hunt,  C.  Mark-laae,  wine-merchant 


JohnaoiuWaldran,  Suawx,  tanner 

Josllng,  M.  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  innkeepsr 

Jancey,  J.  Liverpool,  Jeweller 

Jamieson,  W.  York,  money-scrivener 

Kelsall,  J,  Bagnley,  Chester,  corn-dealer 

King.  J.  Portsea^  Southampton,  builder 

Knight,  J.  Coppioe-row;  ClerkenweU,  inm.foundir 

Lee,  J.  Kln^street,  Cheapside,  warehouseman 

Leadbitter,  T.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  lincD-diaper 

Lewin,  J.  Uolloway,  canoiter 

Langdon,  J.  Plymouth-dock,  victualler 

Lees,  D.  Oldham,  Lancashire,  cotton-apianer 

Lincoln,  R.  St  Jamcs's-street,  hatter 

Lettsom,  S.  F*  Cannon  street,  tin-plate  '^*T'*'nr 

turer 
Manners,  J.  Leeds,  grocer 
Hortimer,  J.  senior,  J.  Mortimer,  Junior,  and  J. 

Mortimer,  Halifax,  wonted-apinners 
Myers,  R.  MoweMtle4ipoA-Tya«,  NMO-diapar 
Moore,  T.  Paddington,  flour-ftctor 
Merry,  R.  Birmtenam,  groew 
Mitchell.  T-  CommareUl-ioad,  oilman 
March,  M.  ft  J.  Shale.  Gospart,  nicnlMBli 
Ntitt^,  J.  Manchaslar,  boobeUer 
Nlahl,  J.  Midg^hUl.  YorkaUee.  elothler 
Noon,   T.  SbaptoD  Beaucfamp.  Somanet,  aa&- 

donh  TTWTV'ftHnmr 
Ncdby,  W.  LambTsConduit^towt,  oaUnel-makar 
Parker,  O.  NewShoreham,  Sussex,  taik>r 
Polleyn,  O.  York,  Unen^baper 
Perkins.  S.  Mklfoid,  Somersat,  dnlar 
Peagam,  W.  Junior,  Plymoulk,  Devon,  tailor 
PavtttT  W.  Codieote,  Herts,  miller 
PHt,  R.  Jontor,  Hallow,  Woenaler,  faww 
Planting,  T.  Chariotte^tnet,  StPjuMms,  oiUiMtp 


Quaife,  W.  Arundel,  Sussex,  Innkeeper 
Hainea,  J.  Kincston^npoii-littll,  merchant 
Reeder,  W.  R.  Stratford-green,  Easex,  victualler 
Rattxay,  T.  Lower  Thame»4ireet,  wiwa  mfiiaiiaiir 
Reed,  E.  Bristol,  butcher 
Richards,  Birmingham,  chemist 
Richardson.  J.  Leads,  common  brewer 
Rutter,  T.  late  of  Attrlobam,  Cheshii«,  feUmooiar 
Shaw,  A.  Lower  EastSmithfiekl,  victualler 
Stytdi,  $.  St  Gaoige^  Glouccateishivt,  i '      ' 
Story,  T.  Hunworth,  Norfolk,  mlUcr 
Stephens,  J.  WeU<aticet,  OxfonUoad,  boot  and 

shoe  manufiurturer 
Suifield,  W.  Birmingham,  printer 
Swttem,  G.  L«mh^s  Conduit  atiact,  sill  nwnei 
Sauadersoo,  J.  Sutton,  and  T.  Masters,  Bedford, 

corn-factor 
fialtertbwaite,  Liverpool,  merahaat 
Smith,  D.  Wavertree.  near  Liverpool,  saddler 
Smith,  W.  New  Road,  Pancras,  builder 
Taplin,  E.  Overton,  Southampton,  shopkaqwr 
Trueman,  W*  Macdesflekl,  Cbaabire,  aift-manu- 

ftctnrer 
Tahiam,  W.  Vtednytoo,  QmMdgt,  butebtr 
Thompson,  T.  Lancaster,  ironmonger 
Viaar,  J.  Bath,  builder 
WhMtley,  J.  Nottingham,  laoe-manufheturer 
Wootton,  W.  Tyer's  gateway,  Bermoodsey,  tanner 
U  indie,  J.  ft  C.  NorUuiote.  Geoif  eatraet.  Trinity- 

aquare,  ship-agents 
Walker.  S.  Birmingham,  and  A.  ft  J.  Walker,  Phi- 
ladelphia, North  America,  merdiants 
Woodroof,  J.  GuD^treet,  OU  Artillery  Ground, 

turner 
Winstaniey.  T.  Manchester,  woollcB^liaper 
Whitaahurch,  J.  Houndsditch,  coach-master 
Wells,  G.  Hadl^h,  Suflblk.  dealer 
Weldon,  J.  Friday-street,  MancheBtar»  warehouee- 

roan 
Wilkinson,  W.  of  Norton  Hammet,  Derbyshire, 

flleamith 
Wilcock,  J.  and  N.  Hodges,  Maachartcr,  wooUen- 

oocd  manufacturers 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bavxroptoie8«  annonBoed  betveep  lit  end  Sltt 
December  1619,  exineidd  from  the  Edinbuigh  Oasene. 


Baitd.  Alexander,  merchant,  Inverkeithfng 
HelL  William,  roannfacturer,  Aadenton 
Purhanan,  JaEne^  bleacher  and  dyar,  Lenocfleld, 

near  Glasgow 
r:.mpbell,  Archibakt,  wright.  Gl.-cgow 
Fleming  ft  Alexander,  merchanlji.  Glasgow 


Gordon,  William,  merchant,  Kelso 
Gr<ftham,  Donald,  uierchant.  Olum 
Martinsons  ft  Somawillc,  distUlersatGallybaBkn, 

Perthshire 
M'Lauiin.  Robert,  ft  Co.   merchuits,  Glaifov, 

and  Robert  M'Laurin  as  ^n  individuu 
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Murray,  John,  maidiant.  grocer,  and  innkeeper, 

Thuno 
Nkx>l,  WUlUm,  taleadier,  Gatcside 
Pennum,  Andrew,  boolueUer  and  stationer,  Glas- 
gow 
Robertion,  Janm,  flax-drener  and  numufiKturer, 

Dyiart 
Robey,  George,  merdiant,  Anttruther 
Syin  it   Langmuir,   convmerchanta  and   spirit- 

dealers,  Olugow,  as  a  company,  and  as  Indivi- 

diuis 
Stewart,  Charles,  Ac  Co.  merchants  and  manufao* 

turers,  Glasgow,  and  Charles  Stewart  and  James 

Forbes,  the  individual  partners 
Stiven,  Alexander,  flour-merchant  at  NewmStts, 

near  Dalkeith,  and  lime-merchant  at  Burdie- 

house-mafais,  near  Edinburgh 
Tassle,  James,  leather-dreuer,  Pollockshaws 
Wilson,  Thoinas,  mason  and  builder,  Glasgow 


Regisier.'^Commereud  Report.  Qj] 

Young,  David,  wright,  Calton  of  Ctasfow 
Young,  ThomiM,  wood-meicfaaat  and  slu| 


DIVIDENDS. 

Baird,  Thomas,  merchant,  Glasgow :  a  Anal  divi- 
dend, Jan.  14.  ^^ 

Crawford,  John,  &  Co.  carrying  oo  boaioev  onife 
that  firm  at  Port-Ghusow^^t  Nrwfoundhmd, 
under  the  firm  of  Crawfords  de  Co.  and  at  L»- 
bon,  under  the  firm  ct  J.  T.  Crawford  ^  Co. :  a 
dividend  on  1st  February 

M'Grouthers  &  Coats,  mercfaanta,  Greenock:  a 
dividend  on  5th  January 

Garthcw  Mill,  near  Balfiron ;  a  final  diridmdon  Tlh 
February 

Oughterston  &  Co.  late  merchants,  Greenock ;  a 
dividend  on  9th  January 

Saunders  and  Mellis,  merchants,  AbenScen ;  a  divi- 
dend on  S7th  January 


Lomimt  Cam  Exchange^  Jan,  S. 


s, 

W1ieat.i«l.new56to  GO 

FIneditto  .  .   60to  63 

Superflnt  ditto  64  to  66 

¥^te   ...    56  to  60 

Fine  ditto    .  .  6S  to  66 

Superfine  .  .    68  to  70 

Oid  ditto  .  .  .  75  to  78 

Rye 30to  3i 

Barley  ...   .   26  to  SO 

Fine 30  to  3S 

~  35 
60 


Superilne  ^.  .  .  34  to 
uSt, 50  to 


Fine 
Hogi 
Maple    .    . 
White  pease 


63  to  70 

.  40  to  42 

.42  to  44 

42  to  45 


Boilers 
New. 
Small 

Tick    .  .  . 
Foreign    .    . 
FeedOats 
Fine  .... 
Poland  do  .  . 
Fine  .... 
Potato  do.  . . 

Fine 

Flour,  p.  %aick 
Seconds   .    .  . 
North  Country 
Pollard    .     . 
Bran    .    .    . 


44  to  K''^^':.* 

_  to    — '     P  f  TO  lbs. 


Liverpool^  Jatu  4. 


t,  d.     M.  d, 

,!>«»?,  grey  42  O  to  4«  o 

—  White   .    50  0  to  5€  0 


40  to  4?1  Engl.*!,,  new  9  e  to  1(»  fi  nouiTEni,  S.  sS  lEl 

34  to  3,    Ameriaaii  -     8  « to    8  ^^  Kine    .    .       46  0^48 

18  to  Sii,  puipji  iifti    goto    t  Kilmer*  n    l*JClli. 

f,^  IT?'*!' •  •  ,•  •  !^y  5  «'sw.s  fi'.s'w'i 

21  to  33   Arcluu>ffel  «  8  0  to    8  4  ^^u*  SI  o  m 

24  to  tfi   LViodit^  ..  8  6  to  8   lt>-^"^«;  ^r24SS^ 

23  to  rv  scouii         ,    9  Oto   3  t^  f;  SET*  ^31^  to 

26to  3»i;in,h,n™.8  10to    9  4  AS  .  .  .  tt  S  S. 


to  40  0 
53  O  to  34  0 


55  to    TH.'    FUrkT,  i^'fiO  lbs. 


Seedtf  j-c — Nov.  &. 


Must.  Brown,  15  to  20 
—White  .     .      6  to    11 

Tares 0  to     0 

Turnips  ....  14  to  20 
—New  ....  0  to  0 
— Vellow  ...  0  to  0 
Carraway  ...  48  to  50 
Canary   .     .      80  to  100 


Hempseed  .  . 
Linsc«d,  crush. 
New.  for  Seed 
RyegraM,  .  . 
Clover.  Red,  . 
—  White  .  . 
Coriander  .  • 
TrefoU 


New  Rapesecd,  ^34  to  £56. 


.,      -  33  0 

^ouidi  .  .  *  28  O  to3]  0 

20to  2t?  iriiji.    _    4  0to  4  i?!    Butter^  Beef,  &c 

8to      E'llFofeign     .     4  0  to    4  &  Ruttcr.  j»tr  t  wt.  «.  u 

Oau,  i,cr  45  U>.  iBdiH-t    .     .       83  to    S3 

^EtigLi^h  pQta.3  3to  3  7  Newf^    ,    ,       82  to    8-> 

M.        t.   rmh,  lio.    .  3   3to  3  5,WitCTfofil,o«w7Cto    77 

—  to  -  ^*.^U  h  iln.      3   4  to  J  fl  Cork,  pidt.  lid   77  to    "S 

—  to  —  lEyi,  [letqr.  38  0  to  40  ^\  3d  drf  .  68  to  70 
—  to  —  M.tlr,]>.b.Tinel0  3totOHl[i(VQf,  p.  titr«  lOStolIo 
15  to  1i    ^  ^tu1L1]]nJ,  .  8  3  to  8  3  Ttvngu.  p.  Rrk.  30  to    51 

W    iiL^.  )ir  qn^  ^^     ^,     Jl^."'^'''  y-  ^'■'-       84  to    8^ 

5S 

5c 


60  to  ! 


60tol()<i;  ttiglish  ,  ,  50  Oto^f  n  ILinio,  tiprcwL 

10  to  l:,'   Irisli  .  .   .   44  Oto4«  11  >^ricm  mWli^s    57  to 

30  to  G3' TUptwMd         £30  to  £?i  HiTii%<lry,    .    55  to 


Average  Prices  of  Com  in  England  and  Waki^frtmi  the  Belumt  received  in  the  Week 
ended  2Sth  Dec.  1819. 

Wheat,  64s.  lid.— Rye,  45s.  Od.— Barley,  36s.  3d.— Oats,  25s.  Od.— Beans,  48s.  Id.— Pcaae.  50t.ed.— 
Beer  or  Big,  Os.  Od.— Oatmeal,  26s.  2d. 

Average  Pricet  of  British  Com  in  Scotland^  hy  the  Quarter  of  Eight  Wimheiter  Bsuheb^ 
and  Oatmeal,  per  Boll  of  ItS  lbs.  Scots  Troy^  or  140  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  of  the  Pass 
Weeks  immediately  preceding  the  I6th  Dec.  1819. 

Wheat,  54s.  6d.-Rye,  37s.  Od—Barley.  29s.  6d.-Oat8,  21s.  lld.-B««ns,  33s.  3d^ Pease,  S3a.  2*. 
Beer  or  Big,  25i.  5d.-Oatmea),  18s.  Od. 


EDINBURGH.— Jax.  5. 


Wheirt. 

lit, SScOd. 

td, 31s.  Od. 

Sd, 26s.  Od. 


Barley. 

1st, 22s.  6d. 

2d 218.  Od. 

Sd, Hs-ed. 


Oats. 

Ist, 18s.  Od. 

2d 178.  Od. 

Sd 166. 6d. 


Average  of  Wheat,  ^1 :  11 :  3d. 
Tuesday,  January  4. 


Pease  &  Beanaw 

Ist, 188.  Od. 

2d, 178. 6d. 

Sd 158.  6d. 


Beef  (174  oz.  per  lb.)  Os.  5d.  to  Os.   8d. 

Mutton    ....  Os.  6d.  to  08.   8d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  «  Os.  Od.  to  Os.   Od. 

Veal Os.  8d.to  Os.lOd. 

Pork Os.  6d.  to  Os.    8d. 

Tallow,  per  stone  .  98.  Od.  to  9s.    6d. 


QuartemLoaf     . 

.    Os. 

8d.to 

Os. 

9d. 

PoUtoes  (28  lb.)   . 

.  Os. 

8d,to 

Os. 

Od. 

Butter,  per  lb.     . 

.    Is. 

2d.  to 

Oa. 

Od. 

Salt  ditto,     .     . 

.     Is. 

Od.to 

la. 

4d. 

Ditto,  per  stooe     . 

16s. 

Od.to 

Os. 

Od. 

^fSBh  per  doMO 

.   .  Is. 

4d.to 

Ob. 

Od. 

18t00 


lUguter.'^MeUotehgiial  R^ppri, 


4T7 


HADDINGTON— Jax.  7. 


Wheat        I         Barley.         |  Oatfc 

1st, 32b.  Od.     lit, 21«.0d.  I  l8t, 18s.  Od. 

2d, 308,  Od.  I  2d, 181.  Od.  1  2d 16s.  Od. 

3d, 28i.0d.  jSd 16s.  Od.  |  3d, 14«.0d. 


Pease.         I 

Itt, 161.  Od.    ltt,.....16i.0d. 

2d 14«.0d.  I  2d,. 14a.  Od. 

3d, 128.  Od.  I  3d, 128. 6d. 


Average  of  Wheat,  £1:9:9: 8.12thi. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Du  AiK»  tha  fiitt  weak  of  December  the  Thermometer  never  sunk  to  the  fteezxng  point  Oo 
the  night  of  the  8th  it  stood  at  2ii  ;  on  the  9th  at  234  ;  and  on  the  10th  at  94.  Be- 
tween  the  10th  and  16lh  the  frost  was  more  moderate,  though  uninterrupted  ;  but  on  that 
dav  the  weather  became  open,  and  continued  ao  till  the  21st  On  that  night  the  thermo- 
meter stood  at  29,  and  the  ftost  continued  till  the  end  of  the  month.  During  tlits  period 
the  greatest  depression  of  temperature  took  place  on  the  26th  and  30th,  tlie  former  being 
I64,  and  the  latter  li^.  The  consequence  of  this  continued  frost  is,  a  oonsidera)»le  de- 
pression in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  which  is  about  six  degrees  lower  than 
December  last  year.  The  mean  height  of  the  Barometer  is  about  a  tenth  bdow  the  an- 
nual average,  and  the  mean  daily  range  a  little  greater.  The  greatest  depression  of  the 
mercwT  took  place  during  the  iresh  weather  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  accompanied 
by  a  faU  of  rain  amounting  to  one  inch.  On  Uie  10th  tlie  ground  was  covered  with  snow 
to  the  depth  of  6  inches.  A  second  fall  took  place  on  the  28th,  amounting  to  3  inches, 
and  a  third  on  the  evening  of  the  29th.  The  Hydrometer  frequently  indicated  complete 
saturation ;  and  the  hoar  irost  was  at  thnes  very  heavy.  The  mean  of  the  extreme  tem- 
peratures is  again  lower  than  that  of  10  and  10.  The  greatest  depression  of  temperature 
generally  took  place  about  8  in  the  evening. 


MxTEO&OLOoicAL  Table,  extracted  from  the  RegUter  kept  on  the  Banki  tj 
the  Tatftfour  milti  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  56^  25',  Elevation  iSSfret. 


Meamu 

THERMOMETER. 
Mom  of  greatest  daily  heat, 

...  ....M..*.*. ooM,        • 

M tcmpcrafcuie,  10  A.M.       . 

.^ . 10  P.M.     . 

...M...  of  daily  extiemes,  • 

............  10  A.M.  and  10  P.M.      . 

.  4  daily  obiervatioiis, 
Boftr 


Whole  nuageo 

Mean  daily  ditto,       .... 

........  temperaturoof  apiing  water, 

BAROMETER. 
Mean  <tf  10  A.M.  (temp,  of  mcr.  40) 

.. .....  10  P.M.  (temp.of  iner.40) 

............  both,  jtemp.  of  mer.  40) 

Whole  range  or  barometer, 


Mean  ditto,  during  the  day, 
................................  night,        • 

.................  to  t4  houn, 

HYGROMETER. 
Rain  In  inchea,  ... 

ETaporatiOD  in  ditto,  . 

Mean  daily  Evaporation,         . 
Leslie.    Mean.  IOA.M. 

10  P.  M.      . 

... ......both,      .      .      . 

Andenon.    Point  of  Dep.  10  A.M. 

... 10  P.M. 

both, 

... ..    RelaL  Humid.  10  A.M. 

.- 10  P.M. 

both, 

Gn.  mols.in  100  cub.  in  air, 


DECEMBER  1819. 


Degrees. 

37.0 

.   37.4 

33.6 

.       31.9 

32.2 

•  32.8 

•  3J.5 
.       S96.5 

•  9.6 
40.3 


S9.566 

29.583 

29.574 

7.585 

,       .      .122 

.    .122 

.244 

D^greei. 
1.654 
.665 
.       .021 
5.4 
5.2 
.       5.3 
.      29.5 
.      28.2 
28.8 
.      87.2 
.     88.3 
87.8 
,10  A.M.  .127 
10  P.M.  .121 
both,     .142 


Extremes* 


.  51-5 
9.5 
27.0 

.  99.5 
47.0 
23.0 
50.0 
18.5 
19.0 
2.0 


THERMOMETER. 
Maximum,  19th  day. 

Minimum,       •  10th 

Lowest  maximum,  26th 
Highest  minimum,  19th 
Highest.  10  A.M.  20th 
Lowest  ditto,  87th 

Highest,  10  P.  ^         19th  .       • 
Lowest  ditto     .  10th      .      . 

Greatest  range  in  24  houzs,  10th 
Least  ditto,       .  17th 

BAROMETER. 
Highest,  10  A.  M.  8th 

Lowest  ditto,  .  18th 

Highest,  10  P.  M.        .        6th 
Lowest  ditto,  .  17th 

Greatest  range  in  24  houn,  4th 
Least  ditto,       .       .         25th 

HYGROMETER. 
Leslie.  Highest,  10  A.  M.  13th 
..........  Lowest  ditto,         30th 

...  Highest,  10  P.  M.     7th 

..........  Lowest  ditto,  30th 

Anderson.  P.  of  Dep.  Highest,  IOA.M.  20th 

Lowest  ditto,         1 1th 

Highest,  10  P.M.  19th 

Lowest  ditto,        10th    

ReUt.Hum.Highest,  10  A.M.  30th  100.0 

Least  ditto,  13th    62.0 

Greatest,  10  P.M.  30th  100.0 

Least  ditto,  11th    67.0 

Mois.  100cub.in.  Greatest,  10  A.H.  20th  .217 

Least  ditto,  11th     .U89 

Greatest,  10  P.  M.  19th   .225 

.....Least ditto,  10th    .086 


30.295 
28.840 
30.250 
29.075 
.705 
.      .010 

Degrees. 
17.0 
.  0.0 
16.0 
0.0 
46.4 
19*6 
47.4 
18.6 


Fair  days,  18 ;  rainy  days,  15.    Wind  west  of  meridian,  19 ;  cast  of  meridian,  12. 


«7e 


Jieg%jitr,'^AppoiiUmmUif  PntmoHoiu,  Sfc, 


Urn. 


Mbtxoeolooical  Tablk^  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  at  Edhdmrgk, 
the  Observattny,  CaU9n-ML 

N.B.— The  Obmrtations  are  made  twice  erenr  day,  at  nine  ordoek,  £iarenoon«  anifoor  d'dock,  i 
noon.     The  second  Ofaaervatioa  in  Che  afternoon,  in  the  fint  oolunm,  b  taken  by  the  r    ~  ' 


Dec.  l{ 

"{ 
"{ 

•♦{ 
"{ 


Th-. 


M.Sg 
A.  it 
M»^ 

>1.32 
A.  Ad 

A.  37 
MJi 
A.3» 

A.3»^ 
M30 

A..n 

A/i7 
M.l* 
^.t\ 

A.  35 

A.  n^ 


■ATuraJ  Tlittf. 


A>J5 


.7  io'a.  iij  i  *-■ 


Cble, 


1 


A.3E>f  E' 


.m9 


93H  ^J.3^1 


.37* 
M.37\ 


A.  ^S  J 


3n.l3fO 
agN<0jM,32l 

.hSI.A.3t  J 

.^«3'|A.  .113  1 
.  1^*90  A-  *10  * 

..HI  M.jn 

^it'^|A.3i>/ 

A., 1.7  i    .M  .  \..M  ; 


S.  E. 
S,  E. 


^.  E. 


Cble. 


N.W. 


i5,W, 


Mild,  frofi 

Puff  rold,  h 
rain  «'Eti. 
Pnifi  TAin  & 
all!et  tven. 
Du'l,  rsin 

ram  even. 
Dull,   ihrt, 

Dl.  ilm.  Jilt. 

Snowf  rtiglhit 

Frott,  ST30W 
on  grmind, 

DUto. 
Ditto* 
Ditto, 

ilun  day. 

RiDw  nignt. 
KecD  froft. 


}  iN.  W. 

A.n   Sii.9iJi'A.33/|    ■^^' 

The  Meteorological  Abftnct  for  last  year  will  be  given  in  our  next 


hfCJmgK  of  lUln,  f-931  Lwliei. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


Hit  Royal  Highnca  the  Prince  Remit,  hm  been 
Bleated,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  hi*  Maleaty, 
Co  appoint  Dr  William  Pultney  AliMm,  ProftKor 
of  Medical  JuBispnidence  and  Medical  Police  in  the 
Univenity  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  room  of  Andrew 
Duncan,  Junior,  Eiq.  resigned. 


Hia  Royal  Hignen  the  Prince 
been  pleased,  to  appoint  Robert 
M.D.  to  be  Recius  ProfiMaor  of  Botany 
University  of  EcunlMirgh,  ^woMit  by  "     ' 
Dr  Rutherfbrd. 


of 


II.  NAVAL. 

Promotiom, 


Name*. 

Names. 

Name*. 

Captains, 

Superannyated  Contmanders. 
Witliam  Brett 

WiUiam  Sargent 

Thomas  Woodb 

Henry  Shiflber 

Thomas  Eyre  HInton 

W  illiam  Critehia 

UeutenamU. 
Hon.  Granville  D.  Ryder 

John  Wainwright 
Hon.  WiUiamlCetth 

WilHam  Henry  Hiirn 
George  C.  Blake 

Charles  Madden 

Francis  D.  HasUnga 

Henry  Richmond 

SttTftOtl, 

Alexander  A.  SandiUnds 

Frederick  Aug.  Wilkinson 

RobertMalcom 

Roger  HaU 

John  Grant 

Aiitnant  JniiycDn 

Jaaea  Burton 

William  Lowry 

John  Jenrb 

L^eb  €.  Toacr 

Payv^.-Wm.  Hevy  Bowl 

Appoinimentt, 
Rear-Admind,  Robert  Lambert,  Gommander-in-Chief  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


I         «hips. 


Names. 


I  Ships. 


CapUthu, 

William  Shrpheoid 

Brascn 

W.  N.  GlasBooek 

Csrnatlon 

Roger  HaJl 

Drake 

Alnandar.  A.  Sanriilands 

Morgiana 

Wm.  Axi;:.  Mont^gn 
Ather  Stowe 
Thomas  Brown 

lAeuUnantt, 
Charles  S.  Jackson 


Tanar 
Vigo 


1820.3 


M«gisUr^^f^Mrthif 


i¥9i 


d.  W.  e.  Coanney 

H.  R*  Atktnioo 
O.  H.  Jenkin 
Henry  Hire 
F.  O.  Hasdngi 
WUlUo  Martin 
YniUam  Critchin 
James  N.  Jarvis 
William  St.  A.  St.  John 
N.  G.  Corbett 
Joseph  CammUlerl 
Henry  KlDtf 
Thomas  Woods 
Wllltam  Sandom 
George  Sponf{ 
Henry  Ridiroond 
Henry  JelUooe 
wmum  Minchin 
C.  H.  Hutcbiasoa 
Charles  P.  Yorks 
Henry  F.  Belaon 
WllHam  Blight 
WilUam  F.  lapidge 
Charles  M.  Chapman 
W.  W.  Eyton 
C.  H .  Fremantle 
Thomas  Gahan 
Fred.  Auff.  Wi&inian 
John  M>  Laws 
George  Young 
H.  ^Hall 
James  &  Hore 
WUKam  Finlaisoa 
Henry  W.  Bishofip 
Arch.  M'Lean 
Geoige  Welsh 
Robert  L.  Baynes 
George  Thomas  Gooeh 
H>  a.  M oonom 
F.  James  Lewfs 
Charles  Madden 
Robert  Shebbeare 
J.  L.  Beckford,  F.  L. 
RoiuU  Marhua, 
Cape.  Robert  Clarke 
lstLt.N.PhUms 

W.  S.  Knapman 
Charles  Cupplei 
Thomas  Stevens 
John  M.  Pjlchef 
George  O'Neil 
M  Lti.  James  K.  Wilson 
G.  A.  Campbell 
Thomas  Siulock 
R*  G.  Atkinson 


^iiipt. 


Names. 


Ships. 


Beaver 
Braaen 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Caraation 

Clinker 

Cooflanoe 

CygiKt 

Dover 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Iphigenla 

Liffey 

Liverpool 

NautDiu 

Pandora 

Pelter 

Pheton 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Queen  Chark>Ue 

Raleigh 

Redpola 

Ditto 

BochfSort 

Sapphire 

Sappho 

Spartan 

Spencer 

Tamar 

Ditto 

Tartar 

Tribnpe 

Vi^o^^ 

Dkto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Wasp 

Wye 

Ditto 

Yigo 

Alert 

Favourite 

Impregnable 

Plmton 

Vigo 

Wye 

Braaen 

Dover 

Spartan 

Topaae 


George  Dujardine 
WilUam  Sidney 
J.  J.  H.  Lhmrd 
Thomas  Mantor 
James  Pearce 
Rich.  Haios 
Ant.  Demayne 
David  Goakn 
John  Allen 
James  nfartin 
David  Gossman 

James  MTernan 
John  Haiely 
WUUam  Colvin 
James  M'Beath 
Robert  Malcolm 
Charles  Mitchell 
WUliam  M'DonaM 

Auistant  Svrgeom, 
Robert  Marshall 
Joseph  Gay 
Josepli  Steret 
John  Gilchrist 
Nrnry  ManhaU 
M.  M'£nnaJJy 
John  Thomson 
D.  M'NichoIl 
James  Barnhill 
Samuel  Mackey 
William  AiUn 
James  Low 
William  Aitehison 
John  Huchannan 
Alexander  GilfeUan 
Rhod.  Kent 
James  M'Allaster 
William  Barr 
Thomas  Kobertson 
John  Henderson 
James  Lawrence 
John  Summers 

Purser*. 
Robert  Chapman 
WillUm  H.  Bond 
John  Curtis 
James  C.  Cumming 
H.  S.  Man 
w.  B.  H.  Long 
George  Maber 
Stephen  Street 

ChapUin*, 
J.  G.  Surrldge 
R.BickeU 


Alban 

Blossom 

Braaen 

Clhiker 

Cygnet 

Dotterel! 

Kangaroo 

Pelter 

Phseton 

Raleigh 

Tribune 

Braaen 

Conqueror 

Dover 

Raleigh 

Redpole 

Vigo 

Wye 

Brazen 

CUnker 

Conqueror 

Ditto 

Dover 

Iphigenla 

Leveret 

Pelter 

Phcton 

Raleigh 

Ramillies 

Rossario 

Sophie 
Starling 
Swan  * 
SybiUe 

Ditto 
Weymouth 

Albion 

Bann 

Beaver 

Brazen 

Pandora 

Serapis 

Tamar 

Vigo 

AIMoa 
Iphlccnia 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

SeptaOerfe,  At  Gouyave,  in  the  Idand  of 
Graiiada,  the  kdy  of  Dr  Henry  Pahner«  a  daughter. 

November  S4.  At  Trinity  Cottage,  the  1^  of 
Lieut.  John  Mitchell,  R.N.  a  dai^t^.  ' 

27.  At  London,  the  lady  of  Henry  Brougham, 
Esq.  of  Brougham,  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

38.  At  Shandwick-plaoe,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Miller 
of  Glcalee,  a  sob. 

S9.  At  Wellshot,  the  lady  of  Captain  WilUam 
Stirling,  a  son. 

December  1.  In  Heriot-row,  Edinburgh,  the 
lady  of  Edward  Douglas,  Esq.  a  son. 

,,"".^^.'^®**^*»  **»*  ^«*y  ^  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Msclsdilan,  a  son. 

2.  At  the  Hague,  the  Countess  of  Athlone,  a 
daughter. 

3.  In  George's-square,  Edinburgh.  Mrs  W.  Mit- 
chell, a  dau^ter. 

-  The  latly  of  William  Hay,  Esq.  of  Drummel- 
zier,  a  son  and  heir. 

4.  At  Newington,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Blaekwood, 
a  ton. 

5.  The  lady  of  M.  A.  Fletcher,  Esq.  advocate, 
a  ion.  '  * 

II.  At  Edinbiirgh  CasJle,  the  ladv  of  Captain 
Curgai,  74Ui  regimeat.  a  daughter. 


—  Mrs  Abficromby.  19,  Yorkplaee,  a  daughter. 
IS.  At  Edinbuigh,  Mrs  Laing  Meason  arLia- 

dertis,  ason. 

—  At  CliiRjrd,  Essex,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant. 
Colonel  AILin,  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Balbegno  Castle,  the  lady  of  Captain  Ram- 
say, a  dauehter. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  W.  Anderson,  No  IJ, 
Drowa's^uarc.  a  dauffhtcr. 

15.  Mrs  Jaines  Campbell,  Northumberland-stzeet 
Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dunsmane,  the  lady  of  J.  M.  Nahnc,  Em. 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Leith,  Mrs  Smith.  Water-lane,  a  son. 

16.  Mrs  Waugh.  Minto^trect,  Newington,  ason. 

17.  At  the  Mount,  near  Harrow,  the  lady  of  Ar- 
dilbold  Campbell,  Esq.  a  son. 

19.  At  Merchiston  Castle,  Mrs  Fordyoeof  Ayton, 
a  son. 

SO.  Mrs  Colonel  Munro,  George^s-square,  Edin- 
burgh, a  Bon« 

—  Mis  Ivory,  PrinceVstrcet,  Edinburgh,  a  son 
21.  In  Great  Russel  street,  London,  the  lady  of 

James  Loch.  Esq.  a  son. 
'J3.  lAuij  Maekenzie  of  Coul,  a  son. 
>-Atndir* 


daughter. 


iinburgh,  Mrs  Hagart  of  Bantaskine,  a 
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Ji^ySO.  At  Madras,  Peter  Cteffhom,  En.  Bar- 
naUx-airhm,  to  IsabelU,  tUuffhter of  tbe  late  Tho- 
mas  AUaa,  Eiq.  merdiant  in  Leith. 

Nov.  26.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Wiaki*  Pitt- 
atnet.  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John 
BRxUe,  fivmcr.  Coathill,  BerwiekaUirc. 

S9.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  J.  Gilchrist,  surKeon,  to 
EUas,  only  d3ld  of  the  late  William  Rymer  of 
Tortola. 

30.  At  Sndngfleld.  Captain  Robert  Scott.  Hon. 
Eaat  IndU  Company's  servior,  to  Mn  RoUaad  of 
Auchmithie. 

—  At  Glasgow.  Mr  John  M'K.  Wardrop,  mer- 
chant,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  thelate  Adam  Light- 
body,  Esq.  of  Huilet. 

Ike.  6.  At  Oosport,  lieutenant  W.  C.  Clarke,  of 
the  rille-brigade,  to  Mary  Gavin,  fourth  daughter 
of  the  late  Lieutenant.Colonel  M'Lnn. 

14.  At  Greenock,  Mr  John  M*Kinlay,  writer, 
Stirling,  to  Elim,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  William 
Baird,  diipmaster. 

16.  At  Gla«ow,  Migor  McGregor,  of  the  58th  re- 
fiment,  to  Spens  Stuart,  daughter  of  Robert  Col- 
lier, Esq.  Barrack-master  of  Glatfow. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Captabi  D.  Campbell,  of  the 
late  91th  regiment,  to  Ag 
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lurfiterofthe     S^Vi^' 
quhoun,BarL  !*•  At 


the  late  A.  Pollock,  of  WhitehallTllsq. 

17.  In  St  PauFs  Chapel.  York-place,  Cokmel 
Farquharson,  to  Rebeooa,  fourth  dau^dtiter  of  the 
late  SirGeoiseColquhounof  Tillyoolquhoun,  BarL 

«  At  Meadow-pfaoe,  Mr  James  Soott,  tobacco- 
nist, Hawick,  to  Maigaiet,  daughter  of  Mr  James 
OliTsr,  merdumt,  thoe. 

19.  At  Senwick,  near  Kiikeudbright,  the  house 
of  Sfar  John  Gordon,  Bart.  MiOor-General  Riali, 
flpfvcnor  of  Grenada,  to  Eliaa,  eUest  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Scarlett,  Esq.  junior,  ofPeru,  fai 
the  island  of  Jamaica. 

fS.  At  Bdlwood,  Andrew  Foihes  Ramsay,  Esq. 
•ufgeon  in  the  Honoarable  Emt  India  Comprart 
aerrice,  Bengal  ertahliahment,  to  Isabella,  fourth 
daughter  of  thelate  John  Youitf,  Esq.  of  BeHwood. 

Latdy,  At  Laurieston-plaoe,  Edinburgh,  William 
Gordon,  Esq.  of  (vie,  to  Miss  Chriatina,  daughter 
«f  Mr  George  Mumy,  merchant  * 

DEATHS. 

AprU  16.  In  Calcutta,  James  Wade,  Esq. 

JuMll.  AtCointadam,  Col.  Charles  Trotter, 
commanding  at  Palamoottah,  and  the  district  of 
Tfamevilly,  aged  51  years. 

Od.  11.  Near  Three  Rivers.  Canada,  John 
Campbell,  Esq.  late  of  Auehinwilltai. 

IS.  Of  a  fever,  at  Gibsooport,  on  the  Mis»ls- 
alppl,  Mr  Simon  Praser,  son  of  the  late  Alexander 
Fraser,  Esq.  sheriflT-clerk  of  Haddingtonshire. 

Nov.  11.  At  RuchUl,  Mrs  Madean,  wifeof  Hugh 
Madean,  Esq.  younger  of  CoIL 

14.  At  West  Bendochy.  Perthshire,  George  Play- 
fUr,  Esq.  of  Galry. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Henry,  fifth  son,  and  on  the 
S3d,  Alexander,  fourth  son  of  Alexander  Fouler- 
ton,  Esq. 

SI.  At  Barrochan,  Malcolm  Fleming,  Esq.  of 
Barroduui. 

f  4.  At  Kidderminster,  John  Steed,  Esq.  Leith 
Walk.  * 

—  At  Lower,  Patrick  Camcgy.  Esq.  of  Lower. 

—  James  Thomson,  Esq.  of  Parkhousc,  near 
Falkirk. 

t5.  At  Falkirk,  aged  74,  Mr  James  Bathgate. 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Bathgate,  minister  of 
Daketty. 

tr*  At  Preston,  Linlithgowshire,  Archibald  Sea- 
ton,  third  son  of  Dr  Seaton,  aged  nine  years. 

—  At  Greenock,  Mr  Peter  Christie,  sen.  late  of 
the  Exdie,  Anstruther,  fai  the  88d  year  of  his  age. 


28.  At  Edinburgh.  Miss  Ann  Waiaoa.  TmmeciX 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Wataoa,  PtiMnaJ  ofthe 
United  College  of  St  Andrews. 

—  At  bis  house,  Heriot  Hill,  Atezaadv  Kin- 
near,  Eso,  banker  Sn  Edinburgh. 

->  At  Kelso,  Mrs  Margaret  Robertacm,  idietoC 
Andrew  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Calcutta. 

29.  At  Leith.  AnieaFatenon,  wift  of  Mr  BiObst 
Strong,  Jun.  mfrchanL 

^  At  Dundee,  Mr  W.  C.  PItcaim.  «*—■*—# 

—  Mary,  and  on  the  Tlh  December.  Jolm  aad 
Isabella,  children  of  Mrs  Kinnimoot,  at  Oottoi  of 
liedoBstle.  InverkeUkir,  all  of  the  sorlet  f^cr. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Latheran,  the  Rev.  Rofaat 
Gun,  minister  of  that  pariA.  in  the  70Cfa  year  tt 
hiaage,and44thof  hisminkry.  - 

30.  At  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Cowan,  senior,  widow  (# 
Charles  Cowan,  Esq.  merchant  in  Edinbunb. 

December  1.  At  Manley,  Devond&ira,  Hcbtt 
Manley,  Esq.  of  Manley.  _ 

6.  At  Aberdeen,  Peter  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Aber- 
geldie,  aaed  68. 

7*  At  Montrote,  Alexander  Crai^  aemmii.  ia 
the1)5d  year  of  his  age. 

9.  At  bath,  James  Ker  of  BladuhicUa.  Esq. 

11.  At  Arbroath,  after  a  short  iOneas, 

David  L.  CargiU.  of  the  Romuhis. 

—  At  Acton  House,  Middlesex,  John  DalttU 
Douglas,  youngest  son  of  Henry  Aksaodcr  Dob- 

li  aI  No  I,  Gitat  Khic-strecc.  Edinbongb.  Mr 
William  Pringle,  asBbtant-surgean,  ToyaT  ■avr, 
only  son  of  Mr  T.  Pringle,  builder. 

—  At  Dundee.  John  Guild,  Eeq-  in  the  TTlh 
year  of  his  age.  late  Provost  of  diatbaish. 

—  At  DumMcs,  William  Hcrba,  Esq.  of  !>«». 
oow. 

14.  At  Kelso,  Elisabeth,  seeood  daughter  of  the 
late  Stephcsi  Bromflehl,  E^.  of  HasrirytoB  Maim, 
and  sister  of  Colonel  BroomfleM. 

15.  At  Kinaale,  at  an  advanoed  age,  Lady  Km. 
sale. 

—  At  Bath,  aged  90,  Mrs  Gndodr,  vdiet  cf 
Dr  Cradock.  late  Archbishop  of  Dutaifao,  mad  nvi- 
ther  of  Lord  Rowden. 

16.  At  SpoutweUs,  James  Bochan«  Saq.  late  of 
Huntingtower. 

—  At  hb  house,  118,  Prinoe's.stxeet,  EdSnbafgh« 
Robert  Fullarton.  Esq. 

17-  At  his  house.  14,  Hart-stxcct,  Edinbiugh, 
James  Stuart,  Esq.  late  of  the  island  of  Grvnada. 

—  At  EdinbuT^.  Mr  John  BladL,  writer^  late 
rector  of  the  Fortrose  Academy. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  dtri&tiaB  Ruthetfcnf. 
youngest  daiuhter  or  the  deceased  Dr  Joha  Ru- 
therford, Professor  of  Materia  Moficn  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh. 

19.  AtWigton,  David  Tweddale,  aged  17,  soai 
of  James  Tweddale,  Collector  of  the  Customa. 

—  At  St  AwbewB,  the  Rev.  Principal  HfIL 

20.  At  his  house,  Lauristoo-pfaase,  Mr  John 
Martin,  of  the  Chancery  Ofikse,  Edinburgh. 

81.  At  LauristoD-plaee,  in  the  7th  year  of  ha 
age,  Alexander  John,  eoly  son  of  John  Caakcron, 
hat-manufacturer  in  Edinburgh. 

22.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  AHce  Pkndevleath,  le- 
lict  of  the  late  Janus  Grant,  Esq.  mcedmnt  ta 
Edinburgh. 

Latdy,  At  her  seat,  diariton  Houae,  near  Mai- 
mesbuiv,  aged  82,  the  Countess  of  Suflblk. 

—  At  Crall.  William  Macdonahl  Fowler,  Esq. 
writer  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Montrose.  Miss  Marguet  ChopUa,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Mr  Choplln  or  KinnelL 

—  At  her  house  in  Cnstle-etreet,  Edinburvh,  Mrs 
Mure,  widow  of  the  late  William  Mure.  Esq.  of 
Caldwell,  one  of  the  Bacons  of  hb  M^esty's  Ex- 
chequer In  Scotland. 

—  At  Chichester,  Viee^Admiral  Thomas  $«»> 
ridge,  aged  72. 
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7%e  Moorish  Ballads. 


Op  the  language  of  Spain,  as  it  exist* 
ed  under  the  reign  of  the  Visigoth 
kingSy  we  possess  no  monuments. — 
The  laws  and  the  chronicles  of  the 
period  were  eoually  written  in  Latin — 
and  although  Doth,  in  all  probability, 
must  have  been  finequentW  rendered 
into  more  vulgar  dislects  ror  the  use 
of  those  whose  business  it  was  to  un- 
derstand them,  no  traces  of  any  such 
▼enionshave  surrived  the  many  storms 
and  straggles  of  religious  and  politi- 
cal dissention  of  whidi  this  interesting 
region  has  since  been  made  the  scene. 
To  what  exact  extent,  therefore,  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  penin- 
sula fiut  the  influence  of  that  great 
revolution  which  subjected  the  fiur 
greater  part  of  her  territory  to  the 
sway  of  a  mussulman  sceptre — and 
how  much  or  how  little  of  what  we 
at  diiB  hour  admire  or  condemn  in  the 
poetrr  of  Portugd,  Arragon,  Castille, 
IS  reaJly  not  of  Spanish  but  of  Moor- 
ish ori^n — ^these  are  matters  which 
have  divided  all  the  great  writers  of 
litenuy  history,  and  which  we,  in 
truth,  have  little  chance  of  ever  seeing 
,  accurately  or  completely  decided. — 
No  one,  however,  who  considers  of 
what  elements  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Spain  was  originally  composed 
—and  in  what  shapes  the  mind  of 
nations,  every  way  kmdred  to  that  po- 
pulation, was  expressed  during  the 
middle  ages  can  nave  any  doubt  that 
some  influence,  and  that  no  inconai« 
Vol.  VI. 


derable  one  neither,  was  exerted  over 
the  whole  world  of  Spanish  Uioug}it 
and  feeling^-and,  therefore,  over  the 
whole  world  of  Spanish  language  and 
poetrjr — by  the  influx  of  those  orient- 
tal  tnbes  uiat  occupied,  for  seven  long 
centuries;  the  &irest  provinces  of  the 
peninsula. 

Spain,  although  of  all  the  provinces 
which  owned  the  authority  of  the  Ca* 
liphs  she  was  the  most  remote  from 
the  seat  of  their  empire,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  in  point  of  dvUi- 
zation;  her  governors  having,  Sar  at 
least  two  centuries,  emulatea  one  »• 
nother  in  afibrding  every  species  of 
encouragement  ana  protection  to  all 
those  liberal  arts  and  sdenoes  which 
first  flourished  at  Bagdad  under  t^e 
sway  of  Haroon  Alruchid,  and  his 
less  celebrated,  but,  perhaps,  still 
more  enlightened  son  Al-mamoun.— 
Beneath  the  wise  and  munificent 
patronage  of  these  rulers,  the  cities 
of  Spain,  within  three  hundred  years 
after  the  defeat  of  king  Roderick, 
had  been  everywhere  penetrated  with 
a  spirit  of  eleg^ce,  tasteftilness,  and 
phi)o9ophv,  which  aflbrded  the  strong- 
est of  all  possible  contrasts  to  the 
contemporary  condition  of  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  At  Cordova, 
Granada,  Seville,  and  many  now 
less  considerable  towns,  colleges  and 
libraries  had  been  founded  and  en- 
dowed in  the  most  splendid  man- 
ner-^where  the  most  exact  and  the 
3P 
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moet  elegant  of  sciences  were  cul- 
tivated together  with  equal  zeal.  Aver- 
roes  translated  and  eamiaded  Aris« 
totle  at  Cordova :  Ben-'^d  and  Aboul- 
Mander  wrote  histories  of  their  na- 
tion at  Valencia; — Abdel-Maluk  set 
the  £cst  •ezaBafJe  of  that  most  inte- 
resting and  tudul  meeies  •f  writing 
by  which  IVToreri  and  others  have  since 
rendered  services  so  important  to  our- 
selves ;  and  an'  Arabian  Encydopedia 
was  compiled  under  the  direction  of 
the  great  Mohammed-Aba-Abdallah 
at  Grenada.  Ibn-el-Beither  went 
ftith  from  Malaga  to  search  through 
all  the  mountains'  and  plains  of  Eu- 
rope for  every  thing  that  might 
enable  him  to  perfect  his  favourite 
sdenoes  of  botany  and  lithology^ 
and  his  works  still  remain  4o  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  all  that  are  in 
a  condition  to  comprehend  their  value. 
The  Jew  of  Tudela  was  the  worthy 
successor  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates- 
while  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of 
nedical  scteiioe,  akooat  uidmown  to 
tfaeandentay  reoeiited  their  first  asto- 
nifihiDg  dewlopements  from  Al-Raai 
$md  AviceMoa.  ftlKtoric  aad  poetrv 
were  not  less  diligently  studied-^-and, 
in  A  wioBd--it  would  be  difficult  to 
pcfnt  omty  in  the  whole  history  of  Ae 
world,  a  time  or  a  country  where  the 
aothity  of  the  hmman  solellect  was 
more  eKlenBivdk  or  naefvUy  or  grace- 
fiifly-exertod,— tnan  in  Spain,  iHiile  the 


CFeb. 

The  intellect  of  the  Christian  ^ 
niards  could  not  be  ungratefol  for  the 
rich  fli^  it  was  every  day  recQiiog 
from  xheir  uiisbc^eving  masters ;  whfe 
the  benevolence  with  whidi  instmo 
tors  ever  regard  willing  disciples  must 
have  jtempered  in  the  aiads  of  the 
Arabs  tlie  sentiaioits  jf  hft^ghty  n- 
periority  natural  to  the  breasts  of  con- 
querors. By  degrees,  however^  the 
scattered  remnants  of  unsubdued  Vis- 
goths,  who  had  sought  and  found  re- 
fill among  the  mountains  of  Astn- 
rias  and  Gallicia,  began  to  eatber  the 


Muiwhnsn  soeptre  yet  retained  any 
portei  of  that  vigoor  which  it  had 
orifi;iiially  received  from  the  condnct 
MdlvroinnofTariffiu 

Altfaoogh  the  difoenoe  of  rdigion 
^^ented  the  Moors  and  their  8^- 
■nh  sid)|}ect8  frooi  ever  being  com- 
pletely aelted  inHo  one  people,  yet  it 
Mppetn  that  nothing  could,  on  Ae 
whole,  be  note  mild  than  the  conduot 
of  tiie  Moorish  govemsoent  towards 
iht  Christian  population  of  the  coon- 
ttj  during  this  their  splendid  oeriod 
srimdistmed  dominion.  Their  learn- 
ijig  and  their  arts  they  liberally  com- 
municated to  di  who  desired  such  par- 
Mpation,  and  the  Christian  youth  stu- 
died fredy  and  honourably  at  the  feet 
of  Jewish  pliysieians  and  Mahommo- 
dan  philosophers.  Communion  of  stu- 
dies and  acquirements  continued 
thiough  snch  a  qMice  of  years  could  not 
hme  friled  tolnreak  down,  on  both 
aides,  many  of  the  barriers  oi  reUgious 
pB^yndioe,  and  to  nourish  a  spirit  of 
kindlinesi  and  charity  among  the  more 
cultivated  portions   of  either  people. 


strength  of  numbers  and 
tion,  and  the  Mussulmen  saw  diffe- 
rent portions  of  their  empire  succes- 
sively wrested  from  their  hands  by 
leaders  whose    descendants    assumed 
the  tkles  of  kings  in  Oviedo  and  Na- 
varre— and  counts  in  Castille — Soprar- 
%ia — ^Arraffon — and  Barcellona.  From 
the  time  when  these  governments  w^ 
established,  till  all  their  strength  was 
united  in  the  persons  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  a  peipetnid  war  may  be  M 
to  have  subsisted  between  the  uniet' 
Bors  of  die  two  reKgions    snd  tne  na- 
tural jeaknsy  of  Moorish  gsvemois 
must  have  mdaiidly,  hut  efiectna&y 
dJBMniahfdthecomfortof  theChrisdtttf 
who  yet  Uved  under  their  amhori^. 
Were  we  to  seek  onr  ideas  of  the  pe- 
riod only  fron  the  fvfa/#  leeorded  is  its 
dmmtdes,  we  should  be  led  to  beiiefe 
that  noChiag  osnld  he  more  dea>  and 
fervid  than  the  i^nrit  of  nmtnsl  hos- 
tility whidi  prevailed  aaong  afl  the 
adherents  of  the  qn^osite  ftitfcs:  bai 
external  events  aie  aomeriifs  not  the 
surest  goidea  lo  the  ^iiit  eitherof 
peoples  or  of  ages    and  ike  ssdest 
popular  poetry  ef  Spain  may  hew 
feired  to  lor  pmofr,  v?hicfa  oamot  be 
eonadered  as  either  of  dubious  ercf 
trivial  value,  that  the  rage  of  hostility 
had  not  snnk  quite  so  frr  ss  nqght 
have  been  insagined  into  the  nundi  sad 
hearts  of  those  engaged  in  ^oonfiHt 
"niere  is,  indeed,  nodung  moie  9- 
tursl,  at  Bitt  s^ht,  than  to  reason  in 
some  measure  from  a  nation  as  it  is  io 
otnr  own  day,  bade  to  what  it  iw< 
few  centuries  ago:   but  we  beik^ 
nothing  oa«ld  tend  to  ^  prodsctaos 
of  greater  mistakes  than  snefa  a  nt^ 
of  judging  applied  to  the  case  ef  Speis* 
In  the  erect  and  kigh-apiiiled  ye^ 
santry  of  that  country  we  atBlsee  the 
genuine  and  nnoom^ted  deseendiDts 
of  their    manly  forefiitliers— hot  in 
every  other  part  of  the  popolation,the 
progress  of  corruption  appeals  to  have 
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I  no  lew  powa*fhl  ikm  npiAp  and 
the  kii^r  we  ascend!  in  die  arale  of 
mtdtety,  Ifatt  moR  diadnel  and  morll- 
fjping  18  ibe  Bpeotacfe  of  moral  net 
lea»  Uhbi  •f  pkvBieal  detemratioB. 
TUB  umavol  fiiUing;  off  of  men  may 
be  tnocd  vary  easily  la  an  imiietsal 
ABiag  off^-att  oniveiBal  dBttava^ 
tion  of  pctncipie-^ttt  regMrd  to  eyery 
.poinl  of  fridi  and  feciing  noat  eae 
aentiBl  to  the  feonatioii  ai^  preserv*- 
tioB  of  a  naiional  diaraetef .  We  aoe 
the  modem  Saaiiiarda  the  meat  fal- 
gotted  and  enMOfed  and  ignorant  of 
Europeans;  but  we  muai  not  foigtt 
that  the  Spaniards  of  three  centuries 
back  were^  in  all  respects,  a  very  dif- 
ferent set  of  beings.  Spain,  in  the 
first  regulation  of  her  constitution,  was 
as  free  as  any  nation  needs  to  be  for  all 
the  purpoflcs  of  aocial  aecwily  and 
individual  happiness.  Her  kingi  were 
her  captains  and  ho  judge8'"-*the  cliieii 
and  the  models  of  a  galknt  nobility, 
and  the  protectors  of  a  manly  and  in- 
dependent peasantry :  But  the  autho*- 
rity  with  which  t&ey  were  invested 
was  guarded  b^  the  most  accurate  kmi- 
tatious— nay,  u  case  they  should  exceed 
the  boundary  of  their  legal  power — 
the  statute-book  of  the  lenbn  cocHatn« 
ed  e3cact  rules  ibr  the  eonduct  of  a 
eonatitatioMl  tusumctloB  to  reeal 
them  to  their  duly,  or  to  pnniah  then 
for  its  desertion.  Every  order  of  so- 
detj  had  its  representatives  in  the 
national  council,  and  every  Spaniard, 
of  whatever  degree,  was  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity 
as  a  fireeman — ^his  own  nobility  as  a 
descendant  of  the  Visigoths.  And  it 
is  well  remark«l  by  the  elegant 
Italian  historian  of  our  own  diay,* 
that,  even  to  this  hour,  the  influence 
of  this  happy  order  of  things  still 
continues  to  be  felt  in  Spain — ^whcre 
manners  and  language  and  litera- 
ture have  all  received  indelibly  a 
stamp  of  courts^  and  aristocracy,  and 
proud  feeling — which  affords  a  strik-^ 
ing  contrast  to  what  may  be  observed 
In  modem  Italy,  where  the  only  free- 
dom that  ever  existed  had  its  origin 
and  residence  among  citizens  and 
merchants. 

The  civil  liberty  of  the  old  Span- 
iards could  scarcely  have  existed,  so 
long  as  it  did,  in  the  presence  of  any 
feeling  so  black  and  noisome  as  the 
.  bigotry  of  modern  Spain ;  but  tills 


was  sever  triod,  Ibr  daiwn  to  the  lime 
of  Charles  V.  »»  man  has  any  rq;ht  to 
say  that  the  Spaniards  were  a  bi00tted 
people.  One  of  the  worst  ftaturca  of 
their  modem  bigotry^-their  extreme 
and  servile  sul^jeetioa  to  ths  wQkcaAy 
of  the  Pope,  was  tntiiely  awaating  in 
the  pieture  of  their  aacicftl  spitil.-^ 
Ilk  the  12th  ceamry,  the  kioga  d  As- 
ragon  were  the  protectors  of  the  Afti- 
genacs;  and  Pedro  II.  hunaelf  died  ih 
k^lS,  fighting  bsaiely  againt  the  red 
evoss,  jfor  the  cause  of  tolesanoe.  In 
1968>  two  hrothcra  of  the  kmg  of  Cas- 
tiUe  left  the  bomieraof  the  laldeb, 
beneath  which  they  were  serving  at 
Tunis,  with  800  Castillian  gentlemen, 
for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  Italy  and 
assisting  the  Neapolitans  in  theur  re- 
sistence  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope 
and  Charks  of  Aigott.  In  flb 
great  schism  of  the  west,  ss  it  is 
caHed  (1378,)  MJbm  IV.  emhnced 
the  party  whidt  the  CalMlie  church 
regards  as  schismatic  That  feud  was 
not  allayed  fbr  more  than  a  hunched 
years,  and  Alphonso  V.  was  weS  paid 
for  consenting  to  1^  it  aside;  while 
down  to  the  time  or  Charles  V.,  the 
whole  of  the  Neapolitan  princes  of 
the  house  of  Armgoa  may  he  saii  Id 
have  lived  in  a  slate  of  opea  enmity  »- 


monicated  lor  aeaeiatioM  tsasthet^ 
seldom  apparently — ^never  cordially  re- 
conciled. When  Ferdinand  ihe  Oa^ 
•tholic,  finally,  wished  to  introduce  the 
In(]^uisition  mto  his  kingdom,  the  wholts 
nation  took  up  arms  to  resist  him.— 
The  Grand  Inquisitor  was  killed,  and 
every  one  of  his  creatures  was  compel- 
led to  leave  the  yet  free  soil  of  Arrason. 
But  the  truest  and  best  proof  of  the 
liberality  of  the  old  Spaniards  is,  as 
we  have  already  said,  to  be  fimnd  in 
their  beautiful  ballads.  Throughout 
the  fkr  greater  part  of  these  compos!^ 
tions,  many  of  which  must  be,  at  least, 
as  old  as  the  1 0th  century,  there 
breathes  a  charming  sentiment  of  cha- 
rity and  humanity  towards  those 
Moorish  enemies  with  whom  the  com- 
bats of  the  national  heroes  are  repre- 
sented. The  Spaniardsand  the  Moors 
lived  together  hi  their  villages  beneath 
the  calmest  of  skies,  and  surrounded 
with  the  most  lovely  of  landscapes.  In 
spite  of  their  adverse  ftiitfis — ^m  spite 
of  their  adverse  interests — they  nad 
much  in  common — cloves,  and  sports, 
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and  xecreationB— luy,  sometimes  their 
lutnghtiest  recollections  were  in  com- 
mon, and  even  their  heroes  were  the 
same.  Bernard  de  Carpio,  Alphonsa 
VI.,  the  Cid  him8elf--every  one  of 
the  fiiTonrite  heroes  of  the  Spanish 
nation  had,  at  some  period  or  other  of 
his  lift,  fbught  heneath  the  standard 
of  the  crescent,  and  the  minstrels 
of  either  nation  might,  therefore, 
in  reflird  to  some  instances  at 
least,  naye  equal  pride  in  the  celebnt- 
tion  of  their  prowess.  The  praises 
which  the  Arab  poets  granted  to  them 
in  their  Monwachchah,  or  girdle  ver* 


tes  were  repeated  byUberal  eBcomi- 
ums  on  Moorish  ?alonr  and  g^netodty 
in  Castillian  and  Amgonese  JZodoa* 
diilera*.  Even  in  the  bsDada  moa 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  oelebntkNi 
of  some  feat  of  Spanish  heruism,  it  b 
quite  common  to  find  some  i 
compliment  to  the  Moors  mixed  ^ 
the  strain  of  exultation.  Take,  ftir  ex- 
ample,  the  famous  ballad  on  Don  Bn- 
mon  of  Butrago— translated  in  tSe 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register  fyr  1816, 
just  pnmished.  The  venion,  it  win 
be  seen,  is  by  the  same  band  as  iboBt 
which  follow. 


Your  horse  is  fiiint,  ray  king,  my  lord,  your  gallant  horse  is  sick. 
His  limbs  are  torn,  his  breast  is  gored,  on  his  eye  the  film  is  thick  ; 
Mount,  moimt  on  mine,  oh  mount  apace,  I  pray  thee  mount  and  fly> 
Or  in  my  arms  I'll  lift  your  grace — ^their  trampling  hoofs  are  nigh.  . 

My  king,  my  king,  you're  wounded  sore,  the  blood  runs  from  your  feet^ 
But  only  lay  your  hand  before,  and  Til  lift  ye  to  your  seat; 
Mount,  Juan,  mount — ^the  Moors  are  near,  I  hear  them  Arab  cry. 
Oh  mount  and  fly  for  jeopardy.  111  save  ye  though  I  die. 

Stand  noble  steed  this  hour  of  need,  be  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
111  kiss  the  foam  irom  ofi^  thy  mouth,  thy  master  dear  I  am ; 
—  Mount,  Juan,  ride,  whate'er  betide,  away  the  bridle  fling, 
And  plunge  the  rowels  in  his  side — Bavieca  save  my  long. 

King  Juan's  horse  fiell  lifelesfr— Don  Raymon's  horse  stood  bv. 

Nor  king  nor  lord  would  mount  him,  they  both  prepare  to  die ; 

'Gainst  tne  same  tree  their  backs  they  placed — ^thev  hacked  the  kin^^  in  tipaio^ 

Don  Raymon's  arms  the  corpse  embraced,  and  so  tney  both  were  slain.— ^ 

But  when  the  Moor  Almaxor  beheld  what  had  been  done. 

He  oped  Lord  Raymon's  visor,  while  down  his  tears  did  run  ; 

He  ofed  his  visor,  stooping  then  he  kissed  the  forehead  cold, 

God  grant  may  ne'er  to  Christian  men  this  Moorish  shame  be  told. 


Even  in  the  more  remote  and  ideal 
chivalries  celebrated  in  the  CastilHan 
ballads,  the  parts  of  glory  and  great- 
ness were  just  as  frequently  attributed 
to  Moors  as  to  Christians ; — Calaynoe 
was  a  name  as  familiar  as  Guyferos. 
At  somewhat  a  later  period,  when  the 
conquest  of  Grenada  had  mingled  the 
^laniards  still  more  eflectuaUy  widi 
the  persons  and  manners  of  the  Moors, 
we  find  the  Spanish  poets  still  fonder 
of  celebrating  the  heroic  achievements 
of  Moors ;  and,  without  doubt,  this 
their  liberality  towards  the  ''  Knights 
of  Grenada,  Gentlemen,  albeit  Moors," 
Caballerot  Grenadinos 
Aunqoe  Mocos  hyos  d*a]go, 
must  have  been  verv  gratifying  to  the 
former  subjects  of  kins;  Chico.  It 
must  have  counteracted  the  bigotry  of 
Confessors  and  MoUahs,  and  tended 


to  inspire  both  nations  with  sentimenti 
of  kindness  and  mutual  esteem.    Ber« 
nard  de  Carpio,  above  all  the  rest, 
was  the  common  property  and  pride 
of  both  peoples.    Of  his  all  roman- 
tic  life,    the   most   romantic    inci- 
dents belonged  equallv  to  both.    It 
was    with     Moora     tbat    he    allied 
himself  when  he  rose  up  to  demand 
vengeance  ftom  kinp  Alphonao  fiir  tbe 
munler  of  his  fiither.    It  was  with 
Moorish  brethren    in   arms  that  be 
marched  to  fight  against  Charlema^ 
for  the  indejpendenoe  of  the  Spanish 
soil.   It  was  in  flront  of  a  Moorish  host 
that  Bernard  couched  his  lanoe,  viC" 
torious  alike  over  valour  and  magic, 
•<  When  Roland  biave  and  01i?er, 
And  many  a  Paladin  and  Peer 
At  RonceBvalles  ftlL— " 
All  the  picturesque  details,  in  fine,  of 
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H^  Deaih  of  Queen  Blanche. 


that  fplendid^  and  not  nnftequently^ 
perhapBy  fidndcras  career^  were  rang 
with  equal  transport  to  the  ahepherd  s 
lute  on  the  hiiJa  of  Leon,  and  the 
emMrHy  gnitan  of  the  Alffeneraliffe^ 
or  the  Alhanunu  Surely  these  beau- 
tiAil  verses  were  written  by  any  one 
rather  than  a  bigot— they  mreatnejali 
the  meek  and  noble  gallantry  of 
knighthood. 

Bcniaido  qui  vio  del  Moro 
Aqad  pecno  tan  ffaDaido 
Le  dizo :  Bernardo  soy 

Y  d  one  minca  ha  recusado 
Batalio  con  ningun  hombre 
Que  oocaaion  me  huviene  dada 

Mn^  le  abn^a,  y  le  dize 
Cad  de  plazer  Uorando : 
Hai  de  laber  que  yo  aoy 
El  que  mas  ha  procurado 
De  tenetta  per  amigo 
Aiinque  en  ]as  leyes  oontmioa ! 

Y  poei  tk  ddo  loqoiere, 
Abmcamsy  amigo  caro, 
Ydemiquletotenrvas 
Coow  dd  menor  criado 

Y  d  desto  en  algun  tempo 
Me  haDarei  ea  algun  falto 
Qoiero  que  tL  ddo  me  fidU 

Y  qnanto  Dioi  ha  criado. 

But  as  the  fine  series  of  baUads  in 
whidi  the  history  of  Bernardo  is  told^ 
may  probably  Airnish  us  with  the  sub- 
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Jeet  of  a  separate  artide^  we  dudl  not 
at  pesent  enter  deeper  into  any  of 
then:  beauties.  They  farm  probably 
the  oldest  series  extant  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  next  to  those  of  the  Cid^ 
the  most  extensive  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful. 

The  history  of  the  children  of  Lara 
is  another  series  from  whidi  many 
ridi  illustrations  of  our  proposition 
might  be  borrowed,  but  we  dedine 
entering  upon  it  at  present  for  similar 
reasons— and  as  to  the  ballads  of  die 
Campeador  himself,  our  readers  may 
refer  to  the  best  of  them  trsnslated,  as 
neyer  ballads  nor  any  other  composts 
tions  that  we  are  acquainted  widi 
were  translated,  by  Mr  Frere.*  The 
dark  and  bloody  annals  of  Pedro  the 
cruel,  are  narrated  in  another  long 
and  exquidte  series — and  in  these  too 
we  might  find  much  to  our  purpose. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which 
they  are  written,  will  our  readers  ao* 
oept,  by  the  way,  die  fbUow&g  sped- 
men?  It  contains  die  narrative  of 
die  tyrant's  murder  of  Blanche  of 
Bourbon,  his  young  and  innocent 
queen,  whom,  he  sacrificed  very  abort- 
ly  after  his  marriage  to  the  jealous 
hatred  of  his  Jewisn  mistress,  Maria 
de  Pedilla.  The  veruon  is  quite  lito» 
ral. 


THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  BLANCHE. 

Maxia  de  Pedilla  be  not  thus  of  dismal  mood. 
For  if  I  twice  have  wedded  me  it  all  was  for  thy  good. 
But  if  upon  Queen  Blanche  ye  will  that  I  some  scorn  should  show. 
For  a  banner  to  Medina  my  messenger  shall  go. 
The  work  diall  be  of  Blanche's  teara,  of  Bknche's  blood  the  ground; 
Such  pennon  shall  they  weave  fi>r  thee,  such  sacrifice  be  found. 
Then  to  the  liord  of  Ortis,  that  excellent  baron. 
He  said,  now  hear  me,  Ynigo,  forthwith  for  this  bmne. 
Then  answer  made  Don  Yniso,  such  gift  I  ne'er  will  bring. 
For  he  diat  harmeth  Lady  Bknche  doth  harm  my  lord  the  king. 
Then  Pedro  to  his  chamber  went,  hia  cheek  was  burning  red. 
And  to  a  bowman  of  his  guard  the  dark  command  he  said. 
The  bowman  to  Medina  passed,  when  the  queen  beheld  him  near, 
Alas !  she  said,  my  maidens,  he  brings  my  death  I  fear. 
Then  aaid  the  archer,  bending  low,  the  king's  commandment  take, 
*  And  see  th^  soul  be  ordered  well  with  God  that  did  it  make. 
For  lo  1  thme  hour  is  come,  therefhmi  no  refiige  may  there  be — 
Then  gendy  spoke  the  Lady  Blanche,  my  fiiend  I  pardon  thee  ; 
Do  what  thou  wilt,  so  be  the  kmg  hath  his  commandment  given. 
Deny  me  not  oonfessiott— if  so,  forgive  ye  heaven. 
Mudi  grieved  the  bowman  for  her  tears'  and  for  her  beauty's  sake. 
While  thuB  Queen  Blanche  of  Bourbon  her  last  complaint  did  make  ;— 
Oh  France!  my  noble  country— H>h  blood  of  hkh  Bourbon, 
Not  eighteen  years  have  I  seen  out  before  my  fife  is  gone. 


*  At  the  end  of  Bfr  6ottthey*8  History  of  die  qid. 


466  ThsMeorith  BaMmii. 

The  king  hath  never  loMymi  me.    A  vlrgm  trae  I  die. 
Whete'er  I've  done,  to  proud  Cestille  no  tioasan  ^er  did  L 
The  crown  they  pat  upon  my  head  was  a  erown  of  blood  and 
God  gnnt  me  soon  another  erown  Hore  peeciMM  in  the  siciesi. 
Thcae  words  she  apake^  then  down  dK  kndt,  and  took  the 
Her  tador  neck  waa  cot  hi  twaan,  and  oat  her  hkiod  did  flow* 


Tdcqot 
Sob  CdiMU>  GiMdaiMm, 
Bstos  Mona  y  Estai  Matm 
Que  en  todas  ]« 

Y  (Mr  haUaik)  mas  dmo 
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Aftfr  tfafaacrie^  in  all  the  coDec- 
tiona  we  htrre  aaen,  the  greater  part 
oT  Ae  baUada  are  ahoeether  Mootiih 
in  their  eulgecta,  and  of  dieae  w« 
ahaU  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  apeci* 
mena.  Th^  areevery  way  imeseating 
•»4mty  above  aU,  aa  manuBBeBta>  fer 
•oi^  we  anqueetionably  CDnafider  thcM 
to  be,  of  the  aoanneva  and  enrtoma  of 
ft  noUe  nation,  of  whoae  noa  no  re* 
]ac8  now  remain  on  the  aoil  they  ae 
kmg  ennoUcd.  Cempoaed  originally 
hj  a  Moor  or  a  Spaniard,  (it  is  often 
very  dificidt  to  detemtne  by  whieh 
of  the  two),  they  were  aung  in  the 
viUage  greena  of  Andahtaia  in  cither 
hmgnafli^  hot  to  the  aame  tones,  and 
]iit«Dedto  vrith  equal  pieaaoreby  man, 
woman,  and  child— -nioaBuhnan  and 


In  theae  afendna,  whatever 
other  merita  or  demeriu  they  may 
poflesB^  vra  are,  at  leaat,  peeented 
with  a  lively  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
Arabian  Spamard.  Weaeelnin  aahe 
waa  In  reality,  ''like  steel  among 
weapons,  like  wax  among  women." 

Fnecte  qual  azero  entre  unias, 

Y  qual  oen  cntre  laa  danuM. 

There  came,  indeed,  a  time  when 
the  fondness  of  the  Spaniards  Ibr  their 
Momish  baUada  was  made  matter  of 
reproach — but  this  was  not  till  long 
afto  the  period  when  Spanish  bravery 
had  won  back  the  laat  fragments  of 
the  peninsula  from  Moorish  htfids.— * 
It  was  thus  that  a  Spanish  poet  of  the 
after  day  expressed  nimself. 

Vayase  con  Dios  Ganzul ! 
Lleve  el  diable  k  Cdindaxa ! 

Y  budyan  estas  mailotas 

A  quiai  it  laa  ditt  pnaladak 

Que  quieie  Dona  Maria 
Ver  biaylar  a  Dona  Juana, 
Una  gallarda  eipanola, 
i^  no  ay  dan^a  mas  gaikrda: 

Y  Don  Pedro  y  Don  Rodrigo 
Vertir  otraa  mas  galantf 
Ver  quien  son  ettoe  danzantei 


Y  d  senor  Alcayde  quiere 
Saber  quien  es  Abenamar. 
Ettoa  Zegris  y  Aliataiea 
Adulces,  Zaydei,  y  Andallas. 


Ha  venido  i  la  notioa 

Que  ay  ChziBtZanofl  en  Espoaa. 

But  theae  eomphuiila.iMeBe  not  vith. 
out  their  answer;  for  saya  anather 
poem  in  the  Esmancero  general-^ 

Si  68  cspani  Don  Sedngo 
molftweir 


No  ea  culpa  n  de  lov  Monv 
Lcs  valiefiitev  hecfaoi  caatair, 
Pues  tanto  nm  leqdendecsBa 
r*  ueatias  cdebiai  i 


The  gmater  part  of  theae  hoilads 
refer  to  the  period  innediaialy  prece- 
ding the  down&U  of  the  tlirone  at 
Granada — ^the  amours  of  that  aplendid 
court-— the  bull-feasts  and  other  ^ec* 
tacles  in  which  its  lords  and  lacBes  de- 
lighted no  less  than  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian  courts  of  Spain — the  bloody  &uds 
of  the  two  great  Moorish  tesOlea  ef 
the  SScgris  aiid  the  AbciioeRageB  wfaidk 
contribnted  ao  largdy  te  tte  nun  ef 
the  Moorish  canae-— and  the  iaddrnto 
of  that  laat  war  itaelf,  in  whieh  the 
power  of  the  mvMuIman  iraa  enli 
overthrown  hy  the  ansa  of  Fe 
and  IsabeOa.  Bot  the  apecimna  we 
give  wUl  speak  for  theavdvcs.  Tb 
some  of  our  readers  it  may,  periiapa, 
oeour  that  the  p»t  aacribei  to  Monr- 
iah  ftmaka  in  t&eae  baSads  is  not  al- 
ways exae%  in  die  oriental  tasle; 
but  the  pictorea  stiD  extant  on  ihe 
walls  of  the  Alhamra  eentais  abn»- 
dant  proolb  how  unfair  k  would  be  ta 
jndge  from  the  numners  of  any  nnu- 
snlman  nation  of  our  day,  to  fliose  of 
the  refined  and  elegant  Smsnah  Moon. 
As  a  single  example  of  what  we  mean, 
in  one  c^  those  ptctures,  aigisved  ia 
the  splendid  work  of  Mr  Mm^j,  a 
Moorish  ladv  is  represented,  unvelkd, 
bestowing  the  prize,  after  a  toanM7» 
on  a  kneeling  Moorish  kni|^t 


1800.:]  AfdMiM  BridttL  «M 

jindalla's  baibal. 

I. 

BiSB  up — ^rise  uf^  Xarifa,  lay  the  goldeo  ouriiion  dmm, 

Rise  up,  oome  to  tbe  window,  and  gaie  with  oil  tiie  IVwii^ 

From  gay  guitar  and  violin  the  silver  nota  are  flowing. 

And  the  lovely  lute  doth  speak  between  the  trumpet's  lordly  blowing. 

And  banners  bright  from  lattice  light  ane  waving  everywhere. 

And  the  tall  tall  plime  of  onr  osnsin's  brkfe^mom  floats  proudly  io  die  nr ; 

Rise  up,  rise  up,  Xaxifii,  ky  the  gnLden  cufduon  down ; 

Rise  up,  come  to  the  window,  and  gue  with  all  the  Town. 

II. 

Arise,  arise,  Xarifa,  I  see  Aadalla's  ftoe. 
He  bends  him  to  the  people  with  a  calm  and  princely  grace, 
Throi^h  all  the  land  of  Xeres  and  banks  of  Guadalquiver 
Rode  forth  Bridegroom  ao  bimve  as  he,  ao  bnnpe  and  lovely  never. 
Yon  tail  plume  waving  o'er  his  bnow  of  aizuve  Biixed  with  white, 
I  p;uess  'twas  wreaiiied  by  Zua,  whom  he  will  wed  to»night ; 
Rise  up,  vise  op,  Xarifa,  lay  the  golden  cushion  down,-** 
Rise  up,  come  to  the  window,  and  gaae  wi&  all  the  Town. 

III. 
''  What  aileth  thee,  Xari&,  what  makes  thine  eyes  look  down  ? 
Why  stay  ye  from  the  window  ftr,  nor  gaae  wioi  all  the  Town  ? 
I've  heard  you  say  on  many  a  day,  and  sire  yon  said  the  truth, 
Andalla  rides  without  a  Peer,  ynong  all  Gnuaada's  youth. 
Without  a  Peer  he  zidetfa,  and  yon  milk- white  horse  doth  fp 
Beneath  his  stately  mastM*,  widi  a  staftdy  step  and  dow ; 
Then  rise,  oh  rise,  Xarifii — ^lay  the  golden  cushion  down. 
Unseen  here  through  the  lattice,  you  may  gaze  with  all  the  Town." 

IV. 

The  Zegri  Lady  mte  not,  nor  laid  her  onshioD  down. 
Nor  came  she  to  the  window  to  gaie  with  oU  the  Town  ;— 
But  tho'  her  eyes  dwcftt  on  her  knee,  in  vnin  her  flngers  sirove. 
And  tho'  her  needle  pressed  the  silk,  no  flower  Xerifr  wove; 
One  bonny  rose-bud  she  had  traced,  hefime  die  noise  deew  nigh  **- 
That  bonny  bud  a  tear  effaced  slow  dropping  from  her  eye. 
''  No— no, '  slie  sighs — "  bid  nie  not  ine,  nor  lay  my  cudiion  down^ 
'^  To  gaze  upon  Andalla  with  all  the  gazing  Town." 

V- 
*'  Why  rise  ye  not,  Xarifii,  nor  lay  immt  cuAion  down? 
Why  gaze  ye  not,  Xarifa,  with  all  me  gsang  Town  ? 
Hear,  hear  the  tnun^pet  how  it  ainells,  and  how  the  people  cry  ,— 
He  stops  at  Zara's  palace-gate — ^why  sit  ye  still — oh  why  ?" 

■     **  At  Zara's  sate  stops  Zara's  mate ;  in  him  shall  I  discover 
The  dark-eyed  yotfth  pledged  me  his  truth  with  tears,  and  was  my  loyer? 
I  will  not  nae»  widi  weaiy  eyes,  nor  lay  my  cushion  down. 
To  gaze  on  fidse  Andalla  wilh  aU  Che  paring  Town." 

zara's  EAR-RINGS. 
I. 

My  ear-rings !  my  ear-rings  1  they'ye  dropt  into  the  well,  . 
And  what  to  say  to  Mu^a,  I  cannot,  cannot,  teU-^ 
'Twas  thus  Gnmada's  fountain  by,  spoke  Albuhaiez'  daughter. 
The  well  is  deep,  &r  down  they  lie,  H**n<»«»b  tbe  cold  blue  water — 
To  oe  did  Mu9a  give  th^n,  wnen  he  spake  his  sad  farewell. 
And  what  to  say  when  he  comes  back,  alas !  I  cannot  tell. 
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II. 

M]r  eor-ringB !  my  ear-rings !  they  were  pearla  in  silver  set, 
Tmt  when  my  Moor  was  £ax  awav,  I  ne'er  should  him  fomt. 
That  I  ne'er  to  other  tongoe  slunud  list,  nor  smile  on  other  s  tale. 
But  remember  he  my  lips  had  Idssed,  pure  as  those  ear-rinp^s  pal^ 
When  he  comes  back  and  hears  that  I  nave  dropped  them  in  the  well. 
Oh  what  will  Mn9a  think  of  me,  I  cannot,  cannot,  telL 

III. 
My  ear-rings !  my  ear-rin£s !  hell  say  they  should  have  been. 
Not  of  pearl  and  of  silver,  but  of  gold  and  guttering  sheen. 
Of  jasper  and  of  onyx,  and  of  diamond  shimng  dear, 
Chan^g  to  the  changing  light,  with  radiance  inainccrC" 
That  chimseAil  mind  unchanging  gems  are  not  befitting  well~- 
Thus  will  ne  think*-and  what  to  say,  alaa !  I  cannot  teXL 

IV. 
Hell  think  when  I  to  market  went,  I  loitered  b^  the  way- 
Hell  think  a  willing  ear  I  lent  to  all  the  lads  might  say—- 
Hell  think  some  other  lovers  hand,  among  my  tresses  noosed. 
From  the  ears  where  he  had  placed  them,  my  rings  of  pearl  unloosed—* 
Hell  think  when  I  was  sportmg  so  beside  tw  marble  well 
My  pearls  fell  in,— «nd  what  to  say,  alas !  I  cannot  tell. 

V. 
Hell  say  I  am  a  woman,  and  we  are  all  the  same- 
Hell  say  I  loved  when  he  was  here  to  whisper  of  his  flame-" 
But  when  he  went  to  Tunis,  my  viigin  troth  had  broken, 
And  thought  no  more  of  Muca,  and  cared  not  for  his  token. 
My  ear-rings !  my  ear-rings  I  oh  J  luckless,  luckless  well. 
For  what  to  say  to  Mu^a,  alaa  I  I  cannot  tdL 

VI. 
Ill  tell  the  truth  to  Mu^a,  and  I  hope  he  will  believe— 
That  I  thought  of  him  at  morning,  uid  thou^t  of  him  at  eve    ■ 
That  musing  on  my  lover,  when  down  the  sun  was  gone. 
His  ear-rings  in  my  hand  I  held,  by  the  fountain  all  alone. 
And  that  my  mind  was  o'er  the  sea,  when  from  my  hand  diey  fell. 
And  that  daop  his  love  lies  in  my  heart,  as  they  lie  in  the  weU. 

THB  BULLFIGHT  OP  OAKZUL. 
I. 

King  Almanzor  of  Granada,  he  hath  bid  the  trumpet  sound. 

He  hath  summoned  all  tha  Moorish  Lords,  from  the  hills  and  plains  araimd; 

From  Vega  and  Sierra,  from  Betis  and  Xenil, 

They  have  come  with  helm  and  cuirass  of  gold  and  twisted  sted. 

II. 
'Tis  the  holy  Baptist's  feast  they  hold  in  royalty  and  state,  * 
And  they  have  closed,  the  spadous  lists,  beside  the  Alhamra's  gate; 
In  gowns  of  black  with  silver  laced  within  the  tented  ring. 
Eight  Moors  to  fight  the  bull  are  placed  in  presence  of  the  king. 

ni. 

Eight  Moorish  Lords  of  valour  tried,  with  stalwart  arm  and  true. 

The  onset  of  the  beasts  abide  come  trooping  furious  through ; 

The  deeds  they've  done,  the  spoils  they  ve  won,  fill  all  with  hope  and  tiiHtr 

Yet  ere  high  in  heaven  appears  the  Sun,  they  all  have  bit  the  dust 


*  The  day  of  the  Baptist  ii  a  festif al  among  the  Munolmans  at  weQ  as  snov 
ChiistiaDS. 


IV. 
Then  soonds  the  Irampet  dewly,  then  elangs  the  loud  tmho\sr, 
Make  loom^  make  room  ftr  Granzul — ^throw  wide^  throw  wide  the  door  ;^- 
Blow^  blow  the  trumpet  elearer  still,  more  loudlj  strike  the  ^nao, 
The  Alcayde  of  Agalra  to  fight  the  bull  doth  eeme. 

V. 

And  first  before  the  king  he  passed,  with  reverence  stooping  low. 
And  next  he  bowed  him  to  the  queen,  and  the  Infkntas  all  a-rowe ; 
Then  to  his  kd/s  grace  he  turned,  and  she  to  hini  did  throw 
A  scarf  firom^ut  her  balcony  was  whiter  than  the  snow. 

VI. 
With  the  life-blood  of  the  slaughtered  lords  all  slippery  is  the  sand. 
Yet  proudly  in  ^e  centre  hath  Giuizul  ta'en  his  stand ; 
And  ladies  look  with  heaving  breast,  and  lords  with  anxious  eye. 
But  the  lance  is  firmly  in  its  rest,  and  his  look  is  calm  and  hig^. 

VII. 

Three  bulls  against  the  knight  are  loosed,  and  two  eome  roaring  on. 
He  rises  high  in  stirrup,  forth  stretching  his  rcjon  ; 
Each  fiirious  beast  upon  the  breast  he  deals  him  such  a  blow. 
He  blindly  totters  and  gives  back  across  the  sand  to  go. 

VIIL 
"  Turn,  Ganznl,  turn,'*  the  people  cry — the  third  comes  up  behind. 
Low  to  the  sand  his  head  holds  be,  his  nostrils  snuff  the  wind ; — 
The  moimtaineers  that  lead  the  steers,  without  stand  whispering  low, 
"  Now  thinks  this  proud  Alcayde  to  stun  Harpado  so  ?" 

IX. 
From  Guadiana  comes  he  not,  he  comes  not  from  Xenil, 
From  Guadalarif  of  the  plain,  or  Barves  of  the  hill ; 
But  where  from  out  the  forest  burst  Xarama's  waters  clear. 
Beneath  the  oak  trees  was  he  nursed,  this  proud  and  stately  steer. 

X. 

Dark  is  his  hide  on  either  side,  but  the  blood  within  doth  boil. 
And  die  dun  hide  glows,  as  if  on  fire,  as  he  ^ws  to  the  turfffo^i 
His  eyes  are  jet,  and  they  are  set  in  crystal  rings  of  snow ; 
But  now  they  stare  with  one  red  glare  of  brass  upon  the  foe. 

XL 
Upon  the  forehead  of  the  boll  the  horns  stand  eXoie  and  near. 
From  out  the  broad  and  wrinkled  skull,  like  daggers  they  appear ; 
His  neck  is  massy,  like  the  trunk  of  some  old  knotted  tree. 
Whereon  the  monster's  shagged  mane,  like  biUowt  curicd,  ye  aee. 

XII. 
His  legs  are  short,  his  hams  are  thick,  his  hoo&  are  blade  as  night. 
Like  a  strong  flail  he  holds  his  tail  in  fierceness  of  his  might  ; 
Like  something  molten  out  of  iron,  or  hewn  firom  forth  the  rode, 
Haipado  of  Xarama  stands,  to  bide  the  Alcayde's  shock. 

XIIL 
Now  stops  the  drum— dose,  close  they  come — thrice  meet,  and  thrice  give  bade; 
The  white  foam  of  Harpado  lies  on  tte  charger's  breast  of  blade— 
The  white  foam  of  the  charger  on  Harpado's  front  of  dun- 
Once  more  advance  upon  hia  bnoer-«ace  more^  thou  fearless  one ! 
Vol.  VI.  3  Q 
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XIV. 
Onoe  more,  cmoe  UKwe ;— in  dittt  and  gore  to  miii  nntt  thou  red— 
In  y^in,  in  Tain  thou  tearest  the  sand  with  fbrious  heel — 
In  vain,  in  vain,  thou  noUe  beaat,  I  aee,  I  see  thee  stagger. 
Now  keen  and  cold  thy  neck  must  hold  the  stem  Alcayde's  dagger ! 

XV. 
They  have  slipped  a  noose  around  his  feet,  six  horses  are  bnmg^t  in,- 
And  away  they  drag  Harpado  with  a  loud  and  joyful  din. 
Now  stoop  thee  lady  fWrni  thy  stand,  and  the  rine  of  price  bestow 
Upon  Ganzul  of  A^va,  that  hath  laid  Harpado  low. 

THB  LAMBNT4TX0N  OT  ORANABA  FOB  THB  DEATH  OF  CBLIN. 

L 

At  the  gate  of  old  Granada,  when  all  its  bdts  ore  barred. 

At  twilight  at  the  Vega  gate  there  is  a  trampling  heard  ; 

There  is  a  trampling  heard,  as  of  horses  treading  slow. 

And  a  weeping  voice  of  women,  and  a  heavy  sound  of  wo. 

What  tower  is  iUlen,  what  star  is  set,  what  chief  come  these  bewatHng  ? 

A  tower  is  fidlen,  a  star  is  set.    Alas !  alas  for  Celin. 

II. 
Three  times  they  knock,  three  times  thev  cry,  and  wide  the  doors  thiey  throw  ; 
Bgectedly  they  enter,  and  mournfully  they  go ; 
In  gloomy  lines  they  mustering  stana  beneaui  the  hollow  porch, 
£adi  horseman  grasping  in  his  hand  a  black  and  flaming  torch  ; 
Wet  is  each  eye  as  tney  ^  by,  and  all  around  is  wailing. 
For  all  have  heard  the  misery.    Alas !  alas  for  Celin. 

III. 
Him  yesterday  a  Moor  did  sky  of  Bencem^e's  blood, 
'Twas  at  the  solemn  jousting,  around  the  nobles  stood ; 
The  nobles  of  the  land  were  there,  and  the  ladies  bright  and  fair 
Looked  fhmi  their  latticed  windows,  the  haughty  sight  to  share  ; 
But  now  the  nobles  all  lament^  the  ladies  are  Dewailmg, 
For  he  was  Granada's  darling  knight.    Alas !  alas  for  Celin. 

IV. 
Before  him  ride  his  vassals,  in  order  two  by  two. 
With  ashes  on  their  turbans  spread  most  pitifiil  to  view ; 
Behind  him  his  four  sisters,  each  wrapped  in  sable  veil. 
Between  the  tambours  dismal  strokes  take  up  their  doleful  tale ; 
When  stops  the  mufRed  drum,  ye  hear  their  brotherless  bewailiagy 
And  all  the  people,  fior  and  near,  cry— ahis !  alas  for  Cdin. 

V. 

Oh  lovdy  lies  he  on  the  bier  above  the  pmple  pall« 

The  flower  of  all  Granada's  youth,  the  lovdiest  of  them  all; 

His  dark  dark  eyes  are  closed,  his  rosy  lip  is  pale. 

The  crust  of  blood  lies  black  and  dhn  upon  his  burmshed  mail> 

And  evermore  the  hoarse  tambour  breaks  in  upon  their  wailing, 

lu  sound  ia  like  no  earthly  sound— «las !  alas  for  Celin. 

VI. 

The  Moorish  maid  at  the  lattice  stands,  the  Moor  stands  at  his  door. 
One  maid  is  wringing  of  her  hands,  and  one  is  weeping  sore — 
Down  to  the  dust  men  bow  their  heads  and  ashes  black  they  strew. 
Upon  their  broidered  garments  of  crimson,  green,  and  blue — 
Before  each  gate  the  bier  stands  still,  then  bunts  the  loud  bewailing 
From  door  and  httiQe,  high  and  low— «htt !  aha  for  Celin. 
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VII. 
An  old  old  woman  oometh  fbrth^  when  the  hettrs  the  people  cry  ; 
Her  hair  is  white  as  silver,  like  horn  her  glazed  eye. 
*Twa8  she  that  nursed  him  at  her  breast,  Uiat  nmned  him  long  ago ; 
She  knows  not  whom  thev  all  lament,  but  soon  she  well  shall  know. 
—With  one  deep  shriek  she  throngh  doth  break,  when  her  ears  receive  their 

wailing, 
*  Let  me  kiss  my  Cdin  ere  I  die— aks !  aks  lor  CeUn." 

The  last  specimen  we  shall  give  for  the  present  is  one  of  the  many  ballads 
on  the  subject  of  the  capture  of  Granada.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  of 
the  whole  of  those  composed  in  celebration  of  that  signal  catastrophe. 

TBB  PLIGHT  PROM  OBANABA. 

TflBES  was  crying  in  Granada  when  the  sun  was  going  down. 

Some  callioff  on  the  Trinity,  some  calling  on  Mahoun  ; 

Here  passed  away  the  Koran,  there  in  the  Cross  was  borne. 

And  here  was  heard  the  Christidan  bell,  and  there  the  Moorish  horn  ; 

Te  Deum  Laudamus  was  up  the  Alcala  sung; 

Down  from  th'  Alhamra's  minarets  were  all  the  crescents  flung  ; 

The  arms  thereon  of  Arragon  and  Castillo  they  display ; 

One  kin^  comes  in  in  triumph,  one  weening  goes  away. 

Thus  cned  the  weeper  while  his  hands  nis  old  white  beard  did  tear. 

Farewell,  &rewell,  Granada,  thou  dty  without  peer; 

Wo,  wo,  thou  pride  of  HeaUiendom,  seven  hundred  years  and  more 

Have  gone  since  first  the  faithf\il  thv  royal  sceptre  bore. 

Thou  wert  the  happy  mother  of  an  nigh  renowned  race; 

Within  thee  dwelt  a  noble  line  that  now  go  from  their  place ; 

Within  thee  fearless  knights  did  dwell  who  finight  with  meikle  glee 

The  enemies  of  proud  Castille,  the  bane  of  Christientee. 

The  mother  of  nor  dames  wert  thou  of  truth  and  beauty  rare. 

Into  whose  arms  did  noble  knights  for  solace  sweet  repair-<- 

For  whose  dear  sakes  the  gallants  of  Afric  made  display 

Of  might  in  joust  and  battle  on  many  a  bloody  day : 

Here  gallants  held  it  little  thing  for  ladies'  sake  to  die. 

Or  for  die  Prophet's  honour— «nd  pride  of  Soldanry. 

In  thee  did  valour  flourish,  and  deeds  of  warlike  might 

Ennobled  lordly  palaces,  in  which  we  had  delight 

The  gardens  of  th^  Vega,  its  fields  and  blooming  bower»— 

Wo,  wo,  I  see  their  beauty  gone,  and  scattered  all  their  flowers.— « 

No  reverence  can  he  claim  the  king  that  such  a  land  hath  lost. 

On  charger  never  can  he  ride,  nor  oe  heard  amonp;  the  host — 

But  in  some  dark  and  dismsl  place  where  none  his  &ce  may  see. 

There,  weeping  and  lamenting,  alone  that  king  should  be.-— 

Thus  spake  Granada's  king  as  he  was  riding  to  the  sea. 

About  to  cross  Gibraltar's  strait  away  to  Barbary — 

Thus  he  in  heaviness  of  soul  unto  his  queen  did  cry— 

iHe  had  stopped  and  ta'en  her  in  his  arms,  for  together  did  they  fly, 
llling  with  groans  and  piercing  shrieks  the  black  and  trembling  sky)^ 
Unhappy  king !  whose  craven  soul  can  brook  (did  she  reply). 
To  leave  behind  Granada,  and  hast  not  heart  to  die. 
Now  for  the  love  I  bore  thy  youth  thee  gladly  could  I  slav. 
For  what  is  life  to  leave  when  such  a  crown  is  cast  away  [ 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  sketch  without  directing  more  particularly  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to Mubfht's  ma^ificent  Eimravings  *  of  the  remams  of 
Moorish  taste  and  magnificence  in  Spain.  After  looking  over  those  superb 
psges,  every  one  will  teel  and  understand  more  concerning  this  most  intei-esting 
people,  than  we  have  at  present  either  the  power  or  the  leisure  to  convey  to 
them. 


*  The  Arabian  Antiqaitiet  of  Spun ;  by  J.  C  Murphy,  Aicfaitect    One  hundred 
EognviDgh  with  dssoripttoiu.    Large  folio.    T.  CadcU  and  W.  Defies,  London,  1816. 
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MB  NOBtH^ 

£Kt;ouBAGED  bj  the  flatteriqg  reeep^ 
tion  you  liave  given  to  my  late  ram- 
bling comments  upon  the  fariuonable 
yioe  of  exagseration,  I  shall  venture  to 
thirow  tog^er  the  Mbstance  of  some 
farther  reflections  in  the  same  strain^ 
without  more  of  method  or  connection 
than  they  may  assume^  in  passing 
throujg;h  my  mind  as  I  utter  them ; 
premising^  nowever^  that  though  you 
appear  to  distrust  my  pretensions  to 


appear  to  distrust  mv  pretensions  lo    tremoie 
the  character  of  a  wh^  in  politics,  I    against 
do  not  the  less  maintain  my  right  to 
the  honours  of  that  illustrious,  though 
often  abused,  and  now  generall3r  stig-i 
matized,  appellation.    What  is  it,  in- 
deed, but  the  prevalence  of  that  very 
vice,  against  wWh  these  strictures  are 
direct^,  that  has  unhappily  fixed  upon 
a  name,  assocbted  by  our  ancestors 
with  every  thing  sacred  and  venerable 
in  our  free  constitution,  the  mark  of 
opprobrium  by  which  those  in  all  other 
respects  of  the  most  opposite  and  ad- 
verse principles  alone  agree  in  distin- 
guishing it?    Do  not  suppose,  that, 
forgetting  already  the  duties  of  the 
censorial  character  whicb  I  have  ^us 
boldly  assumed,  I  ftm  now  thinking  to 
screen  my  friends  from  die  share  of 
blame  which  belongs  to  them.    My 
Thesis  is  the  vice  of  exaggeration ; 
and  my  belief  is,  that  all  dasses  and 
all  descriptions  of  men  are  alike,  and 
almost  in  the  same  degree,  infected  by 
it.    It  is  by  exaggeration,  that  the 
whigs  themselves  nave  lost,  (and  have 
mlmost  deserved  to  lose)  the  confidence 
of  the  nation — ^but  it  is  by  a  yet  gross- 
er exaggeration  that  they  are  represent- 
ed on  one  side,  as  more  dangerous  to 
order  and  good  government,  than  the 
most  factious  Democrats ;  and  on  the 
other,  IB  more  hostile  to  liberty  than 
the  most  sordid  of  the  whole  train  of 
placemen  and  pensioners.  Yet,  in  one 
or  other  of  these  absurd  strains  of 
language    must   every    man    speak, 
who     designs   to   find  fiivour   with 
the  great  m^rity  of  his  audirace, 
howsoever  composed ;    while  he  who 
merely  regrets  the  eocentridties  and 
aberrations  of  those,  whom,  with  all 
their  faults,  he  cannot  but  still  consi- 
der as  having,  amidst  the  conflict  of 
parties,  kept  nearest  to  the  standard 
w^ch  he  venerates,  and  who  therefore 


coBflenttoi 
at  the  moment  wlien  he  least  i  ^  _ 
their  conduct,  must  make  up  lus  mind 
cimtfliitedly  to  bear  the  Fefvottcb  of 
neutrality.  I  well  know,  Mr  Koth, 
how  terrible  is  the  reproach  affixed  in 
all  times  of  public  violence  and  con- 
vulsion, to  this  unoffending,  yet  uni- 
versally obnoxious  condition  of  neatraL 
I  have  even  read,  with  enthuaiasm, 
the  prince  of  partv-poets^  and  have 
trembled  at  his  sumime  denunciatioa 


cattivo  dboio 
De^  Angeli,  die  non  funm  ribdfi, 
Ne  fur  Peddi  a  Dio ;  ma  per  ae  Ibto : 
Nor  is  my  assumed   moderation  of 
that  timid  or  affected  character,  such  as 
not  to  permit  acknowledging  that  there 
may  be  a  crisis  of  public  a£&irs  at 
which  no  honest  dtizen  con  persist  in 
neutrality,  but  the  Falkland  and  the 
Hampden  of  the  day  must  alike  draw 
the  unwilling  sword  of  tardy  defiance— 
not  the  less  resolutdyfor  havingso  long 
delayed  making  the  final  appeal.  That 
day  is  not  yet  arrived  among  us — and 
long  may  it  be  before  our  eyes  are 
doomed  to  witness  its  terrible  dawn- 
ing !  fiut  it  is  only  bv  the  moderation 
and  fori}earance  of  tne  few  who  yet 
retain  the  power  of  exercising  these 
cheap  and  lU-esteemed  virtues,  that 
we  may  yet  hope  to  retard  its  appear^ 
ance;  and  to  those  few,    I  address 
myself  in  &e  character  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  assign  to  me,  (and  of 
which  1  should  be  proud  to  think 
myself  deserving)  of  a  liberal  whig— 
of  one  who  views  with  an  habitudly 
watch^l  and  jealous  eye,  every  pro- 
ceeding of  men  in  power — not  because 
he  hates  or  distrusts  them  individually, 
or  is  unable  to  discern  in  them  good 
motives  and  intentions,  or  refuses  than 
the  homage  of  respect  which  is  due  to 
their  virtues  or  their  talents,  or  wishes 
to  impede  the  regular  and  constitution- 
al course  of  government,  or  to  magni- 
^  every  misfortune  and  evory  mil, 
for  die  purpose  of  deriving  flum  it 
some  undue  advantage,  or  eiQoying 
in  consequence  of  it  some  ungenerous 
triumph — but  because  he  ia  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  founded  on  his 
knowledge    of  human    nature,  that 
the  possession  of  power  ia  aocanpi* 
iiied  by  an  iavarii^  and  ahnostir- 
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leBHtiUs  tendency  to  the  abase  of  it;    neoC8aai7»  bat  befound  utfteiiy  loi^io* 


because  he  iudgee^  from  the  ezampleB 
of  history,  that  no  advance  is  ever  txiade 
in  a  ^tee  state  towards  despotism^  and 
itfterwards  retracted;  because  he  feds 
how  gireat  is  the  temptation  to  ap^y 
to  a  pressing  enl^  even  though  it  be 
merely  temporary,  the  easiest  and  most 
*  obvious  remedy,  at  the  expense  of  Ai- 
ture  and  permanent  strength  and  secu- 
rity ;  ana  because  he  understands  the 
vital  principle  of  liberty  to  reside  in 
the  well-poised  balance  of  the  consti- 
tution, himself  being  a  component 
part  of  the  weight  by  which  it  is  ad- 
justed. He  Lb  averse  from  war,  not 
merely  because  it  is  in  itself  an  evil, 
but  because  the  increase  of  patronage 
and  influence  which  attends  it  weighs 
down  the  scale  of  government,  and  fa- 
cilitates die  encroachments  of  arbitrary 
rer ;  but,  when  war  is  unavoidable, 
not  ^  less  sealously  bends  his 
tiuNights  and  wishes  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  a  fkvourable  issue.  He 
depNcates  interference  with  the  do- 
mestic cQpcerns  of  foreign  states  as 
siaoerely  as  he  would  vigorously  re- 
sist the  interference  of  foreign  states 
with  our  own ;  yet  is  neitfier  a  wor- 
shipper ci  Napoleon,  nor  a  traducer  of 
the  Britons  wtio  bled  for  their  coun- 
try at  Waterloo.    He  is  fearAii  of  mo- 


hibit  any  Icgidative  interference  with 
that  which  is  already  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  executive  ^wer ;  since 
the  same  mode  of  exercising  tlus  right 
in  question  which  would  at  one  time 
be  attended  with  the  moist  inmiinent 
danger  to  the  public  peace,  might,  at 
another^  be  beneficially  adopted  and 
safely  permitted ;  and  every  restraint 
upon  it  is  unconstitutional,  which  is 
not  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion.  At  least,  Mr  North,  this  is 
the  view  which  I  have  myself  taken  of 
the  most  interestii^  and  important  of 
the  various  subjects  of  late  political 
discussion;  and  under  that  view  alone, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  of 
the  measures  proposed  by  Govern- 
ment, and  now  passed  into  a  law, 
could  in  any  shape  be  resisted.  My 
fHends,  (the  Whigs)  thought  other- 
wise ;  and,  by  pursuing  the  contrary 
course  of  argument,  have  opened  the 
flood  gates  to  an  irresistible  and  over- 
whelming torrent  of  legislation,  which 
threatens  to  sweep  away  all  our  re- 
maining liberties.  For  it  will  very 
soon  be  discovered  that  these  new 
enactments  are  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose of  diecking  the  evil  which  they 
are  intended  to  meet.  New  and  more 
binding  laws  must  be  devised  to  arrest 


niirchical  innovations,  and  ftds  some  the  still  growing  mischief,  and,  by 
jealous  doubts  as  to  the  design  and  degrees,  every  other  consideration  will 
tendency  of  Christifln  les^es  and  Ho-    give  way  to  me  purpose  of  immediate 


ly  Alliances ;  but  this  without  bdng 
actuated  by  a  superstitious  dread,  or 
affected  abhorrence,  of  legitimacy, 
which  he  reverences  as  a  constitutional 
principle,  while  he  reprobates  the  use 
of  it  on  either  side  as  a  watch-word  of 
party.  He  clings  with  the  most  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  rights  of  the 
people;  never  forgetting,  however, 
that  their  preservation  is  fbll  as  mnch 
endangered  by  popular  excess,  as  by 
court  intrigue  or  aristocratic  ambition; 
that  the  enjoyment  is  not  only  dis- 
tinct fiom,  out  absolutdy  incompati- 
ble with  the  abuse  of  them  ;  that  (for 
instance)  that  sacred  priWlege,  (of 
which  we  have  lately  neard  a  great 
desl  more  than  is  good)— Hhe  right  of 
petitioning-— is  of  absolute  necessity, 
restrioted:within  certain  bounds,  which 
are  prescribed,  in  every  case,  and  un- 
der every  possible  variety  of  circum- 
stances, by  the  paramount  right  of 
public  security — ^a  principle  which,  if 
admitted,  and  pursued  to  its  just  con- 
seqvKBces,  would  not  only  render  tm- 


necessity.  The  guardians  of  our  fVee- 
dom— (permit  me  still  to  use  the  lan- 
guage in  which  1  first  addressed  you) 
—those  to  whose  interference  alone  we 
can  turn  fbr  refuge  in  time  of  ministe- 
rial oppression  and  popular  insolence, 
have  taken  a  position  which  they  can- 
not maintain,  and  have  compromised 
themselves  and  their  country  in  the 
fruitless  attempt  to  defend  it.  Yet, 
even  in  the  midst  of  this  their  imputed 
error,  they  have  asserted  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  their  countrymen,  with 
a  voice  the  sound  of  which  is  stiU  suf- 
ficient to  deter  from  any  gross  and 
wanton  infringement  of  them,  and  to 
suspend  at  least,  if  not  to  avert,  the 
hour  of  their  dissolution. 

I  have  trespassed  as  much  on  the 
design  with  which  I  commenced  this 
letter,  as  I  fear  I  have  done  on  your 
patience  and  forbearance.  Indeed,  I 
feel  that  some  apology  is  requisite  for 
my  addressing  you  at  all  in  a  language 
which  (at  least  in  some  res^iccts)  I 
must  conclude,  la  very  foreign  from 
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your  own  pdliiiad  sentiineats.  But, 
to  taj  one  word  more  on  die  saliject  of 
exaggeration^  I  tnist  vou  will  agree 
with  me,  that  one  of  toe  moat  objeo* 
tionable  modea  in  which  that  vioe  dia- 
playa  itaelf^  ia  the  refbaal  to  admit 
even  of «  parley  with  thoae  whoaeopi- 


niona  cKanee  to  dlflbr  from  our  o^wn* 
By  the  inaertion  of  my  fimner  letter, 
you  have  proved  your  own  exemption 
fiom  thia  narrow  apedea  of  pr^^moe, 
and  you  will  allow  me  to  daim  a  siim- 
lar  merit  in  tfana  addreadng  yoa.  I 
am  Sir,  &c  Mbtrodokds. 


QWe  have  said  heretofore^  and  we  now  aay  again,  that  while  our  own  pc^ti- 
cal  opinions  differ  in  many  respects  from  thoae  of  Metrodorua,  nothing  gives  na 
greater  pleasure  than  to  open  our  pagea  to  him — or  to  anv  gentlonan  who 
Uiinka  and,  writea  in  the  manly  manner  of  our  acoomplished  Correspondent. 

EOITOE.]] 


rAaTicuiABa  or  tus  death  or  hbssieurs  cikq-maes  ano  pb  thou,  at 

LYONfH-Friday  Uth  September^  1643, 

By  a  Citixen  iff  Lyons. 


Tub  Marquis  D'Esfiat  de  Cinq-Mara 
had  been  introduced  at  an  early  age  to 
the  favour  of  Louis  13th,  by  tne  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu,  in  Uie  hope  that 
he  might  always  have  a  creature  of  hia 
own  near  the  monarch'a  person.  Thia 
young  man,  having  been  early  preferred 
to  the  post  of  master  of  the  norae,  waa 
desirous  of  becoming  also  a  member  of 
the  council ;  but  the  Cardinal  having 
opposed  it.  Cinq-mars  became  hia  im- 
placable enemv,  and  waa  the  more 
encouraged  to  rorm  plots  against  him, 
from  having  often  heard  the  king,  in 
hours  of  &miliar  and  unreserved  con- 
versation, complain  with  great  acri- 
mony of  de  Richelieu'a  pride  and  os- 
tentation. Having  however  also  to 
endure  the  capricious  humours  of  the 
monarch  himself,  who  would  fluent- 
ly, from  the  pinnacle  of  favour,  banish 
him  from  his  presence,  &c.  ^e  hkh 
rairited  Cinq-Mars  soon  felt  equaUy 
disgusted  with  the  monarch  and  the 
minister,  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  correspondence  with  the  Duke  de 
Bouillon,  who  had  before,  (firom  ha- 
tred to  Richelieu,)  conspired  against 
his  sovereign,  and  been  forgiven,  and 
with  Gaston  Duke  of  Orleana,  the 
king's  brother,  who  from  the  same 
cause  was  always  ready  to  take  a  part 
in  any  conspiracy  which  had  for  ita 
object  the  removal  of  that  |K)werful 
minister.  In  the  name  of  this  Duke 
of  Orleans,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  Spanish  Count-Duke  D'Olivarez, 
which  in  its  consequences,  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  existing  monarchy 
of  France ;  but  the  Cardinal,  alwaya 
sagacious  in  discovering  plots  against 
himself  or  the  state,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  copy  of  the  treaty,  which  he 


immediatdy  laid  befofe  the  king.  The 
Duke  of  Orleana  sot  out  of  the  scmpe, 
aa  he  had  repeateuy  done  before,  nnder 
aimilar  circumatanoes,  by  acensing  hia 
accomplices.  Monaieur  de  Cinq-mars 
underwent  the  same  punishment, 
waa  beheaded,  and  Monsieur  de  Thou, 
merely  fbr  having  knovm  of  the  con- 
apiraey,  and  not  revealing  it.  The 
Duke  de  Bouillon  preserved  hia  life 
by  giving  up  the  fortreaa  of  Sedan, 
which  waa  of  importance  to  the  state, 
as  in  times  of  insurrection  it  frequent- 
ly afforded  a  retreat  to  ita  disa^ctcd 
and  rebellious  sulijecta. 

We  have  this  week  been  spectators 
of  the  last  act  of  a  moumfril  tn^;edy, 
in  which  two  persona  suffered  an  ig- 
nominious death,  whose  lives  m^t 
have  been  longer  preserved  with  hon- 
our, had  not  their  crime  precipitated 
them  into  inevitable  destmctiini.-— 
We  aaw  the  fiivourite  of  the  greatest 
and  most  just  of  kings  lose  hia  head 
on  a  acaffi)ld,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
with  a  degree  of  fortitude  which  can 
scarcely  find  its  parallel  in  any  of  our 
hiatories : — we  also  beheld  a  counseUor 
of  state  die  like  a  saint,  aftar  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  which  men  cannot 
justly  pardon.  All  who  knew  dT  their 
conspiracy  againat  the  state,  must  have 
thought  mem  deserving  of  death,  but 
there  were  few  who  were  acquainted 
with  their  rank  in  life,  and  the  fine 
Gualitiea  with  which  nature  had  en- 
dowed them,  who  did  net  sincerdy 
pity  their  misfortune^  The  following 
is  an  undisguised  and  faithfhl  narra- 
tive of  their  last  words  and  actions,  as 
related  by  those  who  aaw  and  honl 
them,  of  many  of  which  I  waa  myself 
a  near  and.ooular  witnese^we  may 
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without  oflSmoe  to  justice,  applaud 
their  penitence,  while  we  detest  their 
crime. 

On  Friday,  19th  September,  1642-- 
the  chanceuor  entered  the  presidial 
court  at  Lyons,  about  seven  in  the 
morning,  accompanied  by  the  com- 
missioners, deputed  by  the  king,  (in 
number  finirteen,)  for  the  trial  of 
Messieurs  de  Cinq-Mars  and  deThou. 
When  they  had  entered  the  council 
chamber,  the  commander  of  the  patrol 
was  sent  with  his  company  to  the 
Chateau  de  Pierre- Cize,  to  bring  up 
Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars,  who  was 
cony^ed  to  the  comt  about  eight 
o'clocK  in  a  hired  carriage.  On  his 
entrance,  he  said,  "  whither  have  you 
brought  me?"  and  being  told,  he 
askedf  no  further  question,  but  ascend« 
ed  the  stairs  with  a  good  deal  of  reso- 
lution. He  was  then  called  into  the 
council  chamber  before  the  judges, 
where  he  remained  about  an  hour  and 
quarter  ;  and  on  ooming  out,  shewed 
some  agitation  of  mind,  while  he  look- 
ed around  him,  saluting  all  whom  he 
met  on  his  way.  He  walked  two  or 
three  times  from  the  great  hall  of 
audience,  to  the  chamber  opposite  to 
it,  which  looks  out  upon  the  riyer. 
The  lieutenant  of  the  Guards  du  Corps^ 
who  had  charge  of  his  person,  haying 
desired  him  not  to  go  out  of  tiie  great 
hall,  he  answered,  "  well  then,  liere 
I  will  remain,"  and  he  continued  to 
walk  up  and  down  with  quiok  steps^ 
sighing  sometimes,  and  lifting  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven. 

About  nine  o'dock,  the  chancellor 
sent  the  captain  of  the  patrole  to  oon- 
yey  Monsieur  de  Thou  in  like  man- 
ner from  the  Chateau  de  Pierre  Cise, 
in  the  same  hired  coach — ^in  the  mean- 
time. Monsieur  le  Grand,  being  a  se- 
cond time  called  to  appear  before  his 
judges,  said,  on  entering,  "  will  these 
examinations  never  be  over?"  hut 
when  he  came  out,  he  shewed 
much  greater  firmness  of  mind  than 
before.  Some  time  after.  Monsieur  de 
Thou  beinff  arrived,  desired  to  have 
some  wine  brought  to  him,  and  then 
entered  into  the  chamber. — ^'Tis  said, 
that  on  his  being  interrogated  whether 
he  knew  of  the  conspiracy  of  Monsieur 
Desfiat,  he  answered  as  follows: 
'^  Gentlemen,  I  might  absolutely 
deny  having  known  of  it,  and  it  is  not 
in  your  power  to  convict  me  of  false- 
hood. Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars  alone 
bi^ng  able  to  give  any  in&nnation  on 
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thb  suljeet,  at  I  have  never  efther 
spoken  or  written  concerning  it  to  any 
other  man  in  the  world;  now  Monsienr 
de  Cin^-Mars  being  accused  as  an 
accomphoe,  cannot  have  it  in  his  power 
as  a  witness  to  convict  me,  since  by 
our  laws,  two  irreproachable  witnesses 
must  be  found  to  aflfect  my  condem- 
nation—you must  therefore  be  sensi- 
ble that  my  life  or  death,  my  con- 
viction or  acquittal,  depend  solely  upon 
myself;  nevertheless,  gentlemen,  I 
have  resolved  for  two  reasons  to  con- 
fess that  I  knew  of  this  conspiracy, 
and  that  I  am  therefore  guilty : — ^my 
first  reason  is,  that  during  the  three 
months  of  my  imprisonment,  I  have 
studied  the  nature  of  death,  and  have 
closely  considered  the  possible  advan- 
tages of  life,  and  am  clearly  convinced, 
that  whatever  might  be  my  future  term 
of  mortal  existence,  it  must  neeessarily 
be  unhappy.  Death  appears  to  me 
much  more  desirable,  and  under  this 
conviction,  which  I  embrace  as  a  proof 
of  my  predestination  to  glory,  and  a 
token  of  the  divine  favour,  I  should 
perhaps  hereafter  regret  the  having 
lost  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
effecting  my  salvation.  The  second 
reason  which  leads  me  to  condemn 
myself,  is,  that  if  my  crime  be  consi- 
dered under  a  certain  point  of  view,  it 
will  neither  be  found  so  black  or  so 
enormous  as  it  at  first  appears  to  be — 
it  is  tnie,  I  knew  of  this  conspiracy, 
but  I  did  my  utmost  to  prevent  it, 
by  dissuading  Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars 
firom  carrying  it  into  execution.  He 
thought  me  his  faithfbl  and  perhaps 
his  only  fiiend,  and  as  such,  having 
trusted  aU  to  me,  I  would  not  betray 
him— fiur  this  I  deserve  death,  and 
meet  it  self-condemned." 

Monsieur  le  Grand  was  then  called 
in  to  be  confronted  with  Monsieur  de 
Thou,  and  they  remained  in  the  cham- 
ber more  than  an  hour ;  after  which. 
Monsieur  de  Laubardemont,  counsel- 
lor of  state,  and  Monsieur  Robert  de 
St  Germain,  counsellor  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Grenoble,  were  sent  to  pre- 
pare the  prisoners  to  receive  their  sen- 
tence, and  they  found  them  firm  and 
resolute,  acknowledgmg  their  guilt, 
and  the  justice  of  their  condemnation. 
Monsieur  de  Thou,  turning  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Cinq-Mars,  said  with  a  smile, 
"  according  to  the  common  judgment 
of  mankind,  I  might.  Sir,  complain  of 
you;  you  have  accused  me,  and  are  the 
cause  of  my  death,  but  God  is  witnesa 
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to  the  maomtfot  hit  attedunent  to 
your^-let  UB  die  with  maneas,  and  en« 
ter  together  on  the  joyt  of  Buadise  V 
-—They  ftfterwards  thanked  the  oom« 
missioDen^  assnring  them  that  Uiey 
fdt  no  regfet  in  dyings  as  they  hoped 
that  death  would  prove  to  them  the 
commencement  of  eternal  hapDinefls.-— 
The  Gr^ffier  criminal  heing  tnen  call- 
ed to  pronounce  their  sentence.  Mon- 
sieur de  Thou  exclaimed,  '*  Quam 
apeciosi  pedes  evangelizantium  paoero, 
evangelizantum  bona  1"  and  then  fill- 
ing on  their  knees,  with  their  heoda 
uncovered,  theyhmd  their  sentenoe, 
by  which  it  was  declared,  "  that  the 
said  Desflat  Cinq«Mars  and  de  Thou, 
having  been  attainted  and  convicted 
of  the  crime  of  leze  majesty,  Desfiat 
for  conspiracies,  enterprizes,  leagues, 
and  treaties  made  by  him  with  foreign 
powers  against  the  state;  and  de  Thou 
for  having  known  and  taken  part  in 
the  said  conspiracies,  enterprizes,  &c; 
they  are  condemned  to  lose  their 
estates,  honours,  and  dionities,  and  to 
be  beheaded  on  a  scafioid  erected  for 
that  purpose  on  the  place  des  Tep- 
reaux  in  the  cit^  of  Lyons ;  their  ef- 
fects, wherever  situated,  or  of  whatever 
kind,  are  confiscated  to  the  king,  and 
those  which  were  held  from  the  Crown 
are  to  revert  it,  after  a  deduction  of 
eO,0<K)  livers  to  be  applied  to  pious 
nurpoaes ;  and  moreover,  Desflat,  be- 
fore his  execution,  is  condemned  to 
the  torture  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, in  order  to  compel  him  to  dis* 
cover  his  accomplices,  &&— After  ha- 
ving heard  the  sentenoe,  Monsiettr  de 
Thou  returned  thanks  to  God  with 
much  fervour  and  energy ;  but  Mon- 
sieur Cinq-Mars  having  arisen,  said, 
"  though  death  does  not  alarm  me,  I 
own  that  the  infamy  of  the  torture,  to 
which  I  am  condemned,  presses  pow- 
erfully on  my  mind.  Surely,  gentle- 
men, torture  is  a  most  extraordinary 
sentenee  to  a  man  of  my  age  and  c(m- 
dition,  and  according  to  mybdief,  the 
law  would  exempt  me  from  it — 
Death,  I  repeat,  aoes  not  alarm  me, 
but  I  cannot  digest  this  bitter  ingre- 
dient of  it"  Having  eadi  of  £em 
demanded  a  c<m&ssor,  Father  Malava- 
lette,  a  Jesuit,  was  sent  to  Monsieur  de 
Cinq-Mars,  and  Father  Manbrun,  also 
a  Jesuit,  to  Monsieui:  de  Thou ;  they 
were  then  deliversd  to  the  charge  of 
the  Sieur  Thom^  Prevot  des  Mares- 
chaux  de  Lvonnois,  those  who  had 
hitherto  held  them  in  coslody  having 


tdcen  kave  of  them  with  tens  in  thar 
eyes,  Moosieiir  de  Cinq-lf  ars  thank* 
ing  them,  and  saying,  "  my  friends, 
do  not  wea>  for  me,  teart  are  uades 
—let  me  have  your  prayen,  and  be 
assured  diat  I  ahall  meet  death  with- 
out  fear." 

Father  Malavalette  being  anrived. 
Monsieur  de  Cino-Mars  embraced  him 
and  said—''  my  mther,  they  have  con- 
demned me  to  the  torture,  and  I  £iid 
great  difficulty  in  bringing  my  mind 
to  submit  to  it"— the  good  father  con- 
soled and  strengthened  his  sinking 
spirit  as  much  as  he  oovild  in  this 
emergency,  so  that  when  Monsieur  de 
Laubardemont  and  the  Greffier  came 
to  take  him  to  the  torture  diamber, 
he  was  sufficiently  collected  to  fbHow 
them  without  aj^iarent  reloetanee, 
and  in  passing  near  Monsieor  de  Thou, 
he  said  to  him  caimly— "  we  are  both 
condemned  to  die,  but  my  lot  is  mncfa 
more  severe  than  yours,  as  besides 
death,  I  am  to  endure  the  torture;"— 
He  was  then  led  to  the  jdaoe  of  tor- 
tore,  and  passing  through  theeommoB 
prison,  he  said,  ''  Good  God,  where 
are  vou  leading  roe,"  and  complained 
of  tlie  ofibnsive  smell.  He  remained 
in  the  chamber  abont  half  an  hoar, 
and  then  left  it  without  having  been 
suljected  to  actual  suf^ring,  as  sooord- 
ing  to  the  retmHom  of  the  aentenee,  he 
waa  merdy  to  be  brought  to  the  tor- 
ture. 

On  his  return.  Monsieur  de  Tboa 
met  and  embraced  him ;  they  remain- 
ed together  about  a  quarter  or  an  boor 
mntiudly  exchanging  ibrgiveness,  and 
exhorting  eaeh  otner  to  me  with  ^sm* 
ness  and  trust  in  the  mercies  of  God. 
These,  and  other  demonstrations  of  ^ 
mostperftct  friendship,  were  conduded 
by  Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars  ebserr- 
ing,  that  as  time  was  hastening  to 
its  dose  with  respect  to  them,  the 
little  that  remained  should  be  emptor* 
ed  in  preparing  for  etemitr.— -'Theo 
quitting  Monsieur  de  Thou,  he  retired 
to  a  private  chamber  with  his  confess- 
or, and  made  a  general  otmieam  of 
his  past  sins,  testiQring  the  sinoerst 
repentance,  with  deep  contrition  of 
heart  fer  the  oflfences  committed  f 
gainst  Ins  heavenljr  Father,  abo  re- 
questing his  conftssor  to  hifbiin  the 
king  and  the  cardinal,  how  truly  he 
lamented  those  ftr  which  he  was  d^ 
about  to  sufier,  and  itow  hnmUy  he 
implored  their  pardon. 

His  eoDibiiioiiltftad  abrat «  hour, 
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when,  observing  that  he  had  taken  no 
nourisliinent  for  24  hours,  the  good 
l&ther  seirt  for  some  fresh  ^gs  and 
wine^  hut  he  took  merely  a  small  mor« 
sd  of  breads  and  a  little  wine  mixed 
•mth  water,  with  which  he  washed 
fail  mouth — ^he  told  the  father  that 
nothing  had  surprised  him  so  much, 
as  the  finding  himself  abandoned  by 
all  his  friends,  which  before  he  never 
could  have  imagined,  and  he  added, 
that  since  he  had  been  honoured  by 
the  king's  favours,  he  had  always  en- 
deavoured to  make  friends,  and  had 
hitherto  flattered  himself  with  having 
succeeded ;  but  he  was  now  convinced 
that  court  friendships  were  mere  dis« 
Bimnlation — this,  the  confessor  replied, 
had  always  been  the  waj  of  the  world, 
and  there  was  nothing  m  it  to  excite 
astonishment^oOvid,  in  ancient  times^ 
had  said— ' 

Donee  erii  Mz»  mnltoe  numembis  amicos ; 
Traimnm  si  fiierint  nubila,  solus  erii-^ 

Tnese  lines  appeared  to  Monsieur  de 
Cinq-Mars  so  applicable  to  his  own 
drcumstances,  tnat  he  requested  him 
to  repeat  them  till  he  had  got  them 
by  heart.  He  then  asked  for  pens  and 
ink  to  write  to  his  mother  (Madame 
la  Mareachalle),  which  he  did,  re- 
questing her  to  pay  some  debts,  of 
which  ne  sent  her  a  list;  but  the 
principal  purport  of  his  letter  was  to 
desire  that  she  would  order  a  certain 
number  of  masses  to  be  said  for  the 
repoae  of  hia  soul,  and  be  concluded  it 
by  observing,  that  a  few  steps  more 
Would  lead  hun  through  death  toeter- 
nallife!-- 

In  the  meantime.  Monsieur  de  Thoo 
was  in  the  hall  of  audience  with  his 
confessor,  in  a  frame  of  mind  difficult 
to  describe.  On  their  first  meeting 
he  ran  to  embrace  the  revcroid  fether 
with  these  words,  **  We  are  condemn- 
ed to  die,  and  you  come  to  lead  me  to 
heaven.'^Befere  my  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, I  could  not  but  feel  some 
anxiety  and  solicitude  as  to  the  result, 
but  as  suspense  is  now  at  an  end,  I 
feel  tranquil  and  easy — I  think  no 
longer  an  the  things  of  this  worki,  but 
endeavour  to  prepare  myself  for  death, 
and  fer  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  hap- 
piness in  a  better  state  of  existence— I 
feel  no  bitterness  or  ill-will  towards 
any  one—My  judges  have  acted  up- 
rif^tly,  and  aooording  to  the  laws-* 
God  has  appointed  them  to  be  the  in- 
atnuneats  oif  his  mercy  in  lesdinff  me 
to  heaven,  and  thai  at  a  time  when. 
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through  the  divine  favour,  I  believe 
myself  to  be  better  prepared  for  death 
than  at  any  former  period.— I  am  con- 
scious of  my  own  weakness — I  can  do 
nothing  of  myself— the  little  fortitude 
and  courage  I  possess  are  the  gift  of 
the  AlmigHty." 

It  should  here  be  observed,  that 
during  his  three  months  imprisonment 
he  had  disposed  his  mind  to  meet  the 
possible  result  of  his  trial  by  frequent 
communion  of  the  holy  sacrament,  Irr 

Srayer,  meditation,  reading  in  books  of 
evotion,  and  communication  with  his 
spiritual  fathers.  Bellarmin's  book  on 
tne  Psalms,  and  his  ''  De  Arte  bene 
moriendi,"  were  his  fevourite  studies. 
From  this  time  he  continued  In 
prayer  with  his  confessor,  ftiequently 
reciting  passaces  from  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, particuhurly  the  Psalms,  till  toe 
arrival  of  Monsieur  Laubardemont, 
whom  he  hastened  to  meet,  thanking 
him  with  so  much  tenderness  and  oor« 
dxality,  for  the  equitable  manner  in 
which  he  had  conducted  his  trial,  that 
he  drew  tears,  not  only  from  his 
guards  and  assistants,  but  from  Mon- 
sieur de  Laubardemont  himself,  who 
wept  much  as  he  embraced  him.  A 
man  sent  by  his  sister,  Madame  de 
Pontac,  then  came  with  a  message,  ex* 
pressing  her  love  and  regret,  and  ac- 
companied with  her  last  farewell ! 
Monsieur  de  Thou,  thinking  it  was  the 
executioner,  ran  to  him,  and  embraced 
him  as  his  deliverer  from  the  evils  of 
this  mortal  life ;  but  being  apprised  of 
his  mistake,  he  said  to  him,  ''My 
friend,  it  is  so  long  since  I  saw  yon 
that  I  did  not  recollect  you.  Bray 
teQ  my  sister,  that  I  desire  her  to  con« 
tinue  her  devotions  as  she  has  hitherto 
done— *that  I  am  now  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  vanitv  and  emptiness 
of  this  world,  snd  all  its  pursuits,— 
and  that  I  die  well  pleased,  and  as  a 
good  Christian.— *Let  her  pray  to  God 
fer  me,  and  not  grieve  at  our  sepanw 
tion,  since  in  my  death  I  hope  to  find 
my  salvation.'*  The  messenger  with- 
drew frill  of  soRow,  and  unable  to 
speak  a  single  word.  He  felt  so  great 
a  degree  of  strength  and  courage  at  thia 
period,  that  he  appeared  to  distrust 
himself,  and  asked  his  confessor  wh&« 
ther  vanity  might  not  bear  a  part  in 
it,  adding  this  ejaculation,  '*  O  my 
God !  I  acknowledge  with  all  humihi* 
ty  that  I  am  in  mvself  weak  and 
powerless,  and  that  «u  my  strength  ia 
derived  ttom  thy  goodness  and  merey : 
3R 
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—If  thon  withdnwtst  thy  sapporting 
liand.  I  must  inevitably  falir  He 
then  again  urooeeded  to  confession, 
and  continoed  his  divine  aspirations  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Father  Jean  Terrassej 
superior  of  the  convent  del  Francois 
de  Terasoon,  who  had  attended  and 
cQoaolfld  him  during  his  imprisonment 
in  that  place.  He  came  to  remind 
him  of  a  vow  he  had  then  made*  that, 
in  case  of  his  deliverance,  he  would 
Amnd  a  chapel,  endowing  it  with  300 
livres  per  annum,  in  the  church  of  the 
CoMieis,  m  the  said  town  of  Teras* 
oon.  MoDsieiir  de  Thon  immediately 
gave  orders  for  iu  foundation,  wishing 
to  nerfbrm  his  vow,  **  since  God,"  he 
saia,  *'  had  not  only  delivered  hun  IQnom 
the  prison  of  stone,  hut  was  about-  to 
free  him  also  from  the  prison  of  his 
mortal  body/'  He  then  asked  ibr  a  jpen 
and  ink,  and  wrote  this  inscription, 
which  he  wished  to  have  pUced  m  the 

Christo  Liberatori, 

Votum  In  carcere  pro  libertate 

conoeptum, 

Franc«  August.  Thuanus. 

Carcere  vit«  jam  jam  liberandus 

merito  solvit 

XII  Sept  M.OC.XLI1. 

Confitebor  tibi  Domine  quoniam 

Exaudisti  me,  et  factus  es  mihi  in 

Salutem. 

idi  who  consider  this  inscription 
must  admire  the  presence  of  mind  and 
deaness  ci  idea  of  the  person  who, 
under  sudi  drcomstances,  could  write 
it,  imd  acknowledge  that  approaching 
death  had  no  power  to  Disturb  the 
eshn  tenoar  of  his  thought*.  He  do* 
sired  Monsieur  Thomd  to  present  his 
lespeots  to  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  de 
Lyon,  and  infbrm  him,  that  if  it  had 
pleased  God  to  prolong  his  Ufe,  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  quit  the  world, 
and  dsvole  himself  n^ioUy  to  hk  serw 
vice* 

He  vTfote  two  letters,  which  were 
eairied  unsealed  to  the  chancellor,  and 
ham.  him  sent  closed  to  his  confessor, 
to  be  delivered  aoooiding  to  their  di« 
notiMu  >— He  then  said,  '*  I  havenow 
done  vrith  this  world;  let  us  talk  of 
that  wlricfa  is  to  come  /'—-and  resum* 
tag  his  devotmna,  he  again  entered  on 
bis  oonfrssion ;  after  which,  he  asked 
wfasdwr  the  hour  of  execution  was  not 
arrived,  when  he  expected  tabe  bound 
and  lid  ignoninloaH^  to  puniahment. 

About  a  o'do^  in  the  afreiaoon 
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4  companies  of  the  dtisens  of  LyoM, 
making  about  11  or  1900  mna,  were 
ranged  in  the  middle  of  the  FLaoe  dcs 
Terreaux,  so  as  to  endose  a  s^uftie  «f 
about  80  paces,  into  which  tary  suf- 
fered none  to  enter  except  the  neoea- 
sary  assistants.  In  the  midat  of  this 
roaoe  they  had  erected  a  seaflUd  seven 
fret  hi^h  and  mne  square;,  vrilli  an  f^ 
vation  m  the  middle,  on  whieh  diey 
had  pkoed  a  block  about  half  a  fret 
in  height  All  the  hoosea  in  the  Place 
des  Terreaux,  all  the  windows,  walK 
roofr,  and  eminencea,  vrithin  view  itf 
the  I^aoe,  however  distant,  woe 
thronged  with  persons  of  eadi  Hs^  and 
of  all  ages  and  conditioas. 

At  five  in  the  evening  the  oflioefs 
requested  frther  Malavalette  to  inlbrai 
them  that  it  waa  time  to  set  out,  md 
Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars,  seeing  one  of 
them  whisper  to  his  confrssor,  guessed 
at  his  intention,  and  mid^  "  they 
come  to  hasten  us  let  na  d^nrt 
he  then  vrent  to  Monsieur  de  Tlion  in 
the  hall  of  audience,  saying,  **  Cobk, 
sir,  it  is  time."  Monsieur  de  Thon 
exdaimed,  '^  Lctatus  sum  in  hie  ^pm 
dicta  sunt  nuhi:  in  domnm  Doouni 
ibimus."  They  dicn  embnoed  each 
other,  and  left  the  hall. 

Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars  vralksd  the 
first,  leaning  on  frthcr  Mabvafetle  till 
he  reached  the  landing-place,  vriiere 
he  sshited  the  people  vnth  ao  modi 
gentleness  and  grace,  that  be  drew 
tears  from  many  eyes,  remaining  him* 
sdf  quite  film  and  nnmoved.  He 
preserved  the  same  firmness  of  mind 
all  the  way,  till,  sedng  his  confiasst 
partaking  in  the  generiS  sympadiy,  he 
ssid,  "  Whardoes  this  mean,  my  &• 
ther  ?  you  frel  more  Ibr  lae  than  I  do 
frr  myself." 

Monsieur  lliom^,  provost  of  Lyons, 
with  ardiers,  &c  WB.  hsd  ordm  to 
conduct  them  to  die  place  of  execu- 
tion. On  the  steps  or  the  great  hall. 
Monsieur  de  Tbou,  seeing  a  eoadi 
wsiting  fitr  them,  said  to  Monsienr 
de  Cinq-Mars,  '<  See,  sir,  they  tske 
us  in  a  coach— 4s  this  to  be 
veyanoe  to  heaven?  I 
be  bound  and  drawn  on  a 
Tliese  gentlemen  treat  us  with  mudi 
dvility  in  not  binding  us.** 

Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars  was  hand- 
somely dressed  in  a  suit  of  fine  dsrk* 
Inown  Dutch  cloth,  covered  vrith  iride 
gold  laoe-HL  hat  turned  up  in  the 
Spanish  ftshion,  vrith  green  sdk  stodc- 
lags,  over  whidi  w«re  drawn  a  pair  of 
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stodkktts  trimmed  wiih  laee^ 

and  abo  •  seanet  cloak. 

Monsieiir  de  Thou  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  mouniiiig^  made  of  Dutch  car 
^Miiidi  cloth^  and  a  short  cloak. 

The  execudoner  followed  on  fbot. 
He  was  a  porter,  ad^aiiced  in  yem» 
^gfynaed,  and  dressed  like  a  mason's 
aasistanl:**— he  had  never  before  acted 
In  his  present  capacity,  except  in  ad- 
mittislering  the  Unrtore;  but  they 
«aold  get  no  other,  the  executioner  (^ 
liyons  having  broken  his  1^.  In  the 
«oach  they  prayed  with  their  confbs- 
eon,  and  perfiirmed  many  acts  of  con« 
trition,  with  exnressions  of  entire  sub- 
mission to  the  oivine  will.  From  time 
«o  time  they  observed  the  crowds  o£ 
peo^  whkn  surrounded  them,  and 
ealutad  diem  as  they  psssed.  After 
Bgtin  interchanging  assurances  of  mu« 
Coal  fargiveness.  Monsieur  de  Thou 
said  to  Monsieur  Cinq-Mars— '^  You, 
abj  must  naturally  regret  life  more 
than  I  do:-— you  are  younger,  of 
higher  rank  in  the  warld«^ott  had 
gieater  hopea— vou  wdie  the  ftvour* 
ite  of  a  powemil  king;  but  I  oon« 
aider  jfour  death,  as  well  as  mine,  as 
an  iunllible  proof  of  our  predestm»« 
tiota,  in  whida  we  ought  to  bless  God 
a  thousand  times  more  than  if  he  had 
given  us  sU  the  riches  and  honours  of 
the  world."  These  words  affected 
Monsieur  Cinq«Mars  almost  to  tears. 

When  they  drew  near  the  Place  des 
Terreaux,  Father  Manbrun  reminded 
Monsieur  de  Thou,  that  when  on  the 
acaSbld  he  should  remember  to  secure 
a  plenary  indulffence,  by  the  means  of 
a  medal  which  ne  had  {^ven  him,  say- 
ing the  word  Jesus  three  times.  When 
Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars  heard  this, 
he  saki  to  Monsieur  de  Thou,  "  Sir, 
ainoe  I  am  to  die  the  first,  let  me  add 

Eur  medal  to  mine,  that  I  may  first 
ve  the  benefit  of  them,  after  which 
they  shall  be  kept  for  you."  A  con- 
teat  now  ensued,  which  of  them  should 
fiist  imdertto  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars  saying  it  was 
hit  ri^t,  88  being  die  most  guiltv, 
adding,  that  he  should  die  two  deatns 
if  his  friend  sufilered  before  him. 
Bffonsienr  de  Thou  claimed  it  as  the 
Mivilege  of  his  seniority.  Father  M»« 
lavallette  decided  the  dispute,  by  say- 
ing to  Monsieur  de  Thou,  *^  It  is  true, 
air,  that  you  are  the  oldest,  and  thero- 
fore  you  ou^t  to  be  the  most  gene- 
rous ;"  which  Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars 
havuig  oQofirmed,  Monaeur  de  Thou 


turned  towards  him,  andaaid,  ''Well, 
sir,  you  will  then  be  my  ftrerunner 
in  the  path  of  g^.**— ''  Ah !"  said 
Monsieur  de  Cinq-Man,  ''  I  have  in« 
deed  led  you  to  the  farink  of  the  pre* 
dpioe ;  but  let  us  now  boMly  plunge 
into  the  gulph  of  death,  that  we  may 
rise  together  into  eternal  life." 

The  coach  bemg  arrived  at  the  {ilaee 
of  execution,  and  the  provost  havii^ 
informed  Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars  dmt 
he  must  now  mount  Ae  scsfibid,  he 
took  leave  of  Monsieur  de  Thou  in 
the  most  afibctionate  manner,  r^o- 
ing  that  they  should  speedily  meet  in 
heaven.  He  then  left  the  ooach  with 
a  smiling  countenance ;  when  an  ardber 
bekmmng  to  the  provost  attemtrting  to 
take  man  him  his  doalc,  which  fan 
said  was  his  due,  his  oonftssor  pro* 
vented  it,  and  asked  the  provost  nuie* 
ther  his  ardiers  had  reallv  any  right 
to  it;  and  being  answered,  NO'-Sht 
fiither  desired  Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mare 
to  give  it  to  whom  he  dwse,  on  which 
he  presented  it  to  the  Jesuit,  who  ao* 
ccwniMinied  his  eonftssor,  requesting 
him  in  return  to  pny  finr  him. 

After  the  tnnnpet  had,  as  usnai^ 
sounded  three  times,  die  Greffier  Cri* 
minel  de  Lyen*  bdng  on  faorsebadt 
near  the  scsnhld,  read  their  sentence 
akmd,  to  which  neither  of  them  paid 
any  attention  ;  and  the  window^Umd 
nearest  the  aaSGM  was  put  down, 
that  Monsieur  de  Thou  miaht  not  see 
what  was  painnff  from  m  ooadi> 
where  he  remained  with  the  conftasm' 
and  his  assistant.  Monsieur  de  Cinq« 
Mars  having  bowed  to  those  who  were 
near  the  sttffold,  was  mounting  ^ 
Isdder  with  a  steady  stq»,  when  ano« 
ther  areher  belonging  to  the  proveat 
came  behind  him  and  pulled  off  his 
hat— when,  quickly  turning,  he  add^ 
'^  Fhty,  leave  me  mv  hat ;"  which  the 
provost  having  heard,  he  waa  ofibided 
with  the  archer,  who  immediatdy  re» 
stored  it  Being  arrived  on  tfae  acal^ 
fold,  he  walked  round  it  with  md 
grace  as  if  on  a  theatre,  saluting  thoae 
around  him  with  a  smilinff  tounta» 
nance ;  and  having  emhraoed  his  eon» 
fbssor,  who  had  foUowed  him,  he 
leant  on  hia  arm,  frequently  lifting 
Ids  eyes  to  heaven— while>  with  a  bw 
voice,  the  reverend  fiither  uttered  hia 
nrayen  and  exhortadona.  He  dam 
kissed  the  crucifix  with  ardour,  and, 
kneeling  down,  received  die  kst  ab^ 
solution ;  sfter  which  he  walked  to 
the  block,  and^  falling  on  hia  knecs^ 
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laid  hii  head  upon  it,  88  if  to  try  whieh 
was  the  best  posture.    Being  told  that 
be  mu3t  take  off  his  doublet,  he  dfr- 
aired  \m  confessor  to  assist  htm  in 
unbuttoning  it»  whieh,  by  the  help  of 
his  assistant,  was  immediately  done. 
Hii  gloves  remained  on  his  hands  till 
the  executioner  took  (hem  off  after  his 
death.    Again  going  to  the  block,  the 
executioner  approached  him  with  a 
pair  of  sdssars,  which  he  perceiving, 
took  them  from  his  hands,  not  choose 
ing  that  he  should  touch  him;  and 
presenting  them  to  his  confessor,  in* 
treated /iim  to  perform  this  last  seri* 
vice,  by  cutting  off  his  hair  ;  which 
being  done,  and  the  collar  of  his  shirt 
being  also  cut  to  lay  his  neck  entirely 
bare,  he  again  kneeled  down,  and  with 
mi^di  fervour  pronounced  the  follow- 
ing pmyer : — "  Oh,  my  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, to  thee  I  entirely  and  unfeigned- 
ly  devote  myself.   If  my  life  had  been 
prolon|;ed,  it  would  I  trust  have  been 
very  difierent  from  what  it  has  been ; 
but  since  it  is  thy  nleasure  that  I 
should  die,  I  cheernilly  offer  thee  the 
sacrifice  of  an  ignominious  death  in 
expiation  of  my  oflfenoes !"    At  these 
wmds,  the  crucifix  being  pxesented  to 
him,  he  again  kissed  it,  and  asking 
tiie  oonfessor^s  aaaistant  for  his  medsls, 
he  thrice  repeated  the  name  of  Jeans, 
and  then  returned  them  to  the  priest. 
Then  looking  round  with  firmness  on 
the  executioner,  who  was  standing  her 
Jiind  him,  and  had  not  yet  taken  the 
axe  firom  the  bag  which  contained  itr— > 
*'  What  are  you  about?"  said  he; 
**  what  are  you  waiting  for  ?"    Then 
desiring  his  confessor  to  assist  him 
with    his   prayers,    the^    knelt   to- 
gether, and  he  lifted  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  heaven  with  the  most  fervent 
devotion.    The  executioner  now  drew 
from  the  bag  his  axe,  which  was  in 
form  like  a  butcher^s  cleaver,    but 
thicker  and  more  square ;  and  then, 
after  ejaculating  *^  Mv  God,    have 
mercy  upon  me !  into  tny  hands  do  I 
commit  my  spirit !"    he  placed  his 
head  on  the  block,  without  naving  his 
«yes  bound,  and  with  incredible  firm- 
ness, waitiiig  for  the  blow,  he  shut 
his  eyes  and  mouth,  while  the  execu- 
tioner, who  was  standing  on  his  left, 
holding  the  axe  with  both  his  hands, 
gave  a  slow  and  heavy  stroke.    On 
receiving  it,   he  uttered  a  loud  but 
momentary  cry,    which  was   imme- 
diately stifled  in  his  blood ;  he  raised 
his  knees  from  the  block  as  if  to  get 
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up,  and  then  fett  back  into  the  araie 
position ; — ^the.head  not  being  CBtdidj 
separated  from  the  body,  tbe  eseea- 
tioner  gave  another  stroke,  afWr  mhaudk 
he  threw  the  head  on  the  aeafibid, 
where  it  rebounded  to  ^le  groond, 
and  appeared  with  the  eyes  otch  ud 
palpitatii^  for  some  time.  Hia  body 
remained  Defiare  the  blodc,  wbieh  ma 
strongly  grasped  in  his  aima!,  bttt  the 
executioner,  naving  stripped  it,  oov- 
ered  it  with  a  doth,  and  threw  fak 
ctoak  over  it.  The  head,  having  T 
brought  back  to  the  acaffidd, 
phced  with  the  body  under  the  : 
covering. 

Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars  being  dead. 
Monsieur  de  Thou  left  the  ooaat  with 
a  cheerful  countenance,  and  bavii^ 
civilly  saluted  those  who  w^e  near 
him,  aseended  the  scafibld  with  much 
alacrity,  holding  his  cloak  f<dded  over 
his  right  arm  rbut  seeing  the  execu- 
tioner, he  threw  it  from  him,  and  can 
to  embrace  him,  saying,  ''  Ah !  my 
friend,  how  great  are  my  obligatkms 
to  thee !  this  day  thou  wUt  brug  rae 
to  the  hi^iness  of  heaven !"   Then 
walking  to  the  front  of  the  aeaffidd, 
he  bowed  to  the  people,  and  threw  lua 
hat  behind  him,  which  fidl  on  the 
feet  of  Monsieur  Cinq-Mars.     Then, 
having  held  some  disooaxBe  in  a  low 
voice  with  his  confessor,  he  reeeived 
absolution ;  and  taking  ^  hia  doublet, 
kneeled  down  and  repeated  the  li5th 
Psalm  in  Latin,  which  he  paraphrased 
in  French  with  a  loud  voice  aira  ener- 
getic  gesture,  his  countenance  ani- 
mated with  a  holy  joy. — Then  rvsjug^ 
the  executioner  approached  to  cut  off 
his  hair,  to  which  he  readily  submit- 
ted ;   but  as  the  man  was  awkward 
and  clumsy,  the  reverend  father  took 
the  sdssars  from  him,  and  hia  assist- 
ant   performed    this   friendly  office. 
This  bdng  done,  he  kndt  down  on 
the  block,  snd  ofl%red  himself  to  God 
with   much    fervour    and   devotion. 
Then    having  earnestly  requested  a 
pater  and  ave>maria  from  the  bye- 
standers,    after    having   kiaaed    the 
crucifix,    he   demanded   hia  medab 
in    oMer    to    procure    the    indul- 
gence, and  then  inquired  whether  a 
bandi^  vras  to  be  placed  on  his  eyes? 
On  being  told  by  his  confessor  that 
this  was  entirely  at  his  own  option, 
he  replied,   *^  Yes,  ftther,  let  it  be 
done.      Then,  with  a  smile,  address- 
ing those  around  him,  he  said,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  own  I  am  a  coward.  When 
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I  think  of  dath/I  tremble  and  ihiid* 
der;  thierefore  if  you  obsenre  any 
tbiqg  like  firmnesa  in  my  conduct^ 
attribute  it  to  the  right  caufle^  to  the 
mercy  of  Godj  who  efl^ts  a  miracle 
in  my  behalf.  I  have^  in  truths  no 
teaolntkm,  but  God  strengthen  me 
with  his  powerful  support"  He  then 
put  his  nnd  in  his  poeket  to  take  out 
a  handkerchief  to  bmd  OYtf  hia  eyea; 
bttt  having  drawn  it  out  half  way,  he 
put  it  up  again,  so  that  none  obaenred 
it  but  those  that  were  with  him  on 
the  soaffidd.  He  then  very  gracefully 
advanced,  and  requested  those  below 
to  throw  him  one,  and  immediately 
two  or  three  being  thrown  up  to  him, 
he  took  one  of  them,  and  expressed 
hia  thanks,  adding,  that  he  would 
-MJ  for  his  benefiuitors  in  heaven,  not 
naving  time  left  him  to  do  it  on  earth. 
The  executioner  then  came  to  bind  on 
the  handkerchief,  but  did  it  very  awk- 
wardly, so  that  Uie  comera  of  it  hung 
down  before  his  mouth,  but  he  turned 
them  up  himself,  and  ftatened  it  more 
oommodiously.  Having  done  this,  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  block  (which  one 
of  the  attendant  Jesuits  had  wiped  with 
his  handkerchief,  it  being  wet  with 
bloody,  and  asked  whether  he  lay  in 
the  nght  posture  ?-^when  being  de- 
aired  to  put  his  head  a  little  &rther 
forward,  he  did  so.  At  the  same 
time,  the  executioner,  perceiving  that 
the  atrings  of  his  ahirt  were  not  loos- 
ened, b^n  to  untie  them,  which, 
haviaff  felt,  he  asked  whether  hia  shirt 
must  be  taken  off  also  ?  and  on  being 
Cold  *^  No,  it  is  only  necessary  to  nn- 


tie  the  strings,"  he  assiated  in  draw- 
ing down  his  ahirt  so  as  to  uncover 
his  neck  and  shoulders,  and  then  again 
replaced  his  head  on  the  block,  and 
pronounced  his  last  words,  which 
were,  "  Maria  mater  gratis,  mater 
miaerioordic,  tu  noa  ab  hoste  protege, 
et  bora  mortis  suspioe;"  and  th^, 
**  in  menus  tnaa,"  &e.  &c.  His  arms 
appeared  to  tremble  while  he  was  ex- 
pecting the  stroke,  which  was  given 
on  the  hiffheat  part  of  the  neck,  too 
near  to  the  head,  which  being  onlv 
half  severed,  the  body  fell  on  its  back 
on  the  left  side  of  the  blodc,  the  fikoe 
upwards,  and  the  1^  and  hands 
feebly  moving.  The  executioner  at- 
tempted to  turn  it  round,  so  as  to 
finish  what  he  had  begun,  but  fright- 
ened by  the  cries  and  exdamations  of 
those  around  him,  he  gave  three  or 
four  hasty  blows  on  the  throat,  and 
thus  cut  off  the  head,  which  remained 
on  the  scaffiild. 

The  executioner,  having  stripped  the 
body,  carried  it,  covered  with  a  ck>th, 
into  the  coach  which  had  brought 
them.  With  it  he  also  placed  that  of 
Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars,  with  their 
heads  (the  eyes  of  both  being  still 
open^,  particularly  that  of  Monsieur 
de  Tnou,  which  appeared  as  if  living. . 
From  thence  they  were  carried  to  the 
Fuelllans,  where  Monsieur  de  Cinq- 
Mars  was  interred  before  the  hign 
altar.  Thebodyof  Monsieur  de  Thou 
was  embalmed  and  nlaced  in  a  lead 
coffin,  to  be  oonveyea  to  the  burying- 
place  of  his  fiunily. 


LS9LIB  versus  HEB&XW. 


Mr  Editor, 
In  a  trifling  composition  I  sent  you 
aome  time  ago*,  it  was  asserted  that 
Professor  Leaie  had  tliought  proper  to 
pass  a  heavy  censure  on  the  Hebrew  Ian- 
guage>  in  his  Philosophy  of  Arithmet- 
ic, though,  as  I  added,  it  could  be 
moved  nom  his  own  writings,  nay, 
nwn  the  very  passage  that  contained 
the  charge,  that  he  b  ignorant  even  of 
the  alphabet  of  the  language  on  which 
he  thus  presumed  toofferan  animadver- 
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sion.  The  professorial  dictum  alluded 
to  is  this :  '^  The  oriental  nations  ap- 
pear generally  to  have  represented  the 
numbers  as  fiur  as  one  thousand,  by  di- 
viding their  alphabet  into  three  dis- 
tinct classes; — but  the  Hebrew,  ihe 
rudest  and  poorest  of  all  written  /iia- 
guages,  havmg  only  twentv-two  letters, 
could  advance  no  farther  than  400,  and 
to  exhibit  500,  tfOO,  700,  800,  and 
900,  it  had  recourse  to  the  clumsy 
expedient  of  addition,  by  joining  400 


*  Our  oonespondent  alludes  to  a  beautiful  Latin  veraon  of  the  first  fitte  of  Chevy-Cbace, 
See  No.  XXXII. 
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and  109, 400  Old  900^  400  and  300,400    lecten  to 
and  400,  and  400  with  400  and  100." 
FMleaopIiT  of  Aritlmietic,  p.  816. 

The  mieH  nnd  poorest  tfaU  wHiien 
tangfiages!  Bf  my  trodi^Alr  John  Lea* 
lie,  these  be  bitter  worda !  bat  diektter 
part  c^the  aentenee,  br  dfaplajlngthe 
otter  ignorance  of  the  mfaaor,  happi« 
Ir  rendeta  the  raOng  of  the  ibraier  per- 
Kctly  uinooent.  Indeed,  ao  nndi  te* 
norance  and  hnnertfaienoe  eomfained> 

wfll  haidiT  be  mnd,  hi  ao  abort  • 
compaai,  in  the  worin  of  my  other 

writer  <^  the  amaDeat  literary  dumo^i 

ter.   The  mereat  amatterer  in  Hebrew 

^-«ny  one  who  had  read  tibe  drat  page 

of  a  grammar-  could  have  infbrmed 

Mr  Lealie,  that  the  Hebrewa  had  immT 

recoorae  to  die  dnmay  expedient  of 

whidi  he  aoeoaea  Aem,  and  tiiat  Aeir 

alphabet  anpplied  them  with  charac^ 

tera  auffident  fbr  expreaamg  irambera 

•a  ilff  aa  a  tiiooaand.    It  ia  ckar  that 

the  Fro&aaor  waa  totally  onaoqnainted 

with  the  lettera  of  the  1anfi;aage  he  waa 

critidaing^  or  he  would  naTe  known 

that  the  B?e  finala  (teduiically  called 

^Camnephats)  are  used  to  expreaa  the 

five  last  nundreds;  and  thererore,  that 

the  dory  of  inTenting  the  expedient, 

whidn  he  deacribea  with  auch  impoB«> 

ing  minuteness  of  detail,  ia  due  entire^ 

It  to  himself.    So  mndi  fbr  his  qaali*- 

ifcatiDna  to  decide  on  the  menta  of 

Hebrew. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  he  has  a 

peculiar  pique  against  the  ]angui^,>^ 

that  hia  censure  arises  as  much  ftom 

spleen  aa  ignorance  ^— 4br  the  Roman 

method  of  notation  ia  still  more  dum- 

ay  than  this  fimded  Hebrew  syatem— 

not  only  their  hundreds  but  their  tens, 
and  even  their  unita,  being  formed  by 
repeated  and  often  very  cumbrous  ad- 
ditions ;  and  yet  Mr  Leslie  does  not 
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pour  fmth  the  viala  of  hia  wnth  on  V7  drcumatancea  in  whidi  Heb; 
the  language  of  lAtium,  nay  he  even  puwed— «/  u  the  Umguage  of  U 
finda,  in  this  unwiddy  notation,  "  %    TVilameiil /— the  language^  aa  a 
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aiiMly  die  defect  I  m 
pretty  aore  he  does  not  knorw  the 
aouroe  ftom  which  tiiey  were  bonww. 
ed ;  and  he  may  perhaps  be  ■unacwht 
aatonlahed  dut  tfieae  three  lettera  vcK 
lent  to  the  rich  Greeka  by  the  poor 
Hebrews ;  Ban,  («),  Koppa»  (SO),  ad 
Sanpi,  (000),  bdng  only  Vmi,  tfciph, 
and  Tcaddi.  It  may  be  aho  new  to 
him,  that  the  two  msthematfeal  wda 
of  cMlem  oHgin,  Sepher  (p.  ll&)  oad 
Karatfia,  f  p.  l  S8.  >Mhe  only  two  ori. 
entd  worda  of  any  ooBaeqaeBoe,  !!»• 
VKSft,  which  heifuolea^-«re  HchiiLw 
*79D   nnmeimvit,   and  JTIQ  nacniL 

They  mmr  be  Arabic  alao;  bat  tooi- 
tar  mto  the  oaolroveiay  '*frtiiy  the 
ooomarative  aoperiority  of  Hdwew  and 
▲mbicy  for  die  edification  of  ] 
Lealie,  woold  be  aa  prafitable 
about  dcmooatnliiw  die  aev^ 

pnpoaition  of  BudSd'a  twdfUi  

to  a  peraoQ  who  did  not  know  m  tUit 
line  fhnn  a  curve,  mvch  Jew  a  p^- 
hedvon  firom  a  sphere. 

I  do  not  well  know  how  to  aooovnt 
for  thia  pique.    The  only  reason  the 
learned  Pro&asor  aeema  to  aaaign,  ia 
the  amallncas  of  the  alphabet;  oertain* 
ly  a  very  ohamctflriatic  objection  fiv  an 
arithmetician,  who  vahifia  every  thii^ 
hj  number.    But  thooi^  thia  princi* 
frfe  may  look  very  well  in  the  golden 
r^gnlationa  of  the  rule  of  three,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  doca  not  aocceed 
altogether  in  laBgnagea ;  for  thua  tltf 
dialect  of  Homer  could  be  oakulated 
to  be  for  mferior  to  the  Romaic^  and 
the  tonmie  of  hiaMi(jeaty,  the  cmperar 
of  aU  the  Rusaiaa,  would  take  lead  of 
the  other  languagea  of  Europe  by  a 
oonsidemble  m^ority.  Wemuatlook, 
therefore,  for  aome  other  reaaon ;  and 
perhape  we  may  find  it  in  the  unhap* 

drcumatancea  in  whidi  Hebrew  is 

the  Otd 

phiio. 


mle  of  a  philosophic  language,"  (p.    >opher  like  Mr  Hume,  or  a  partisan  of 
t.)  Nor  is  he  angry  with  the  Greeks    Mr  Hume'a,  would  aay. 


(whose  system  he  highly  panegyrizes, 
p.  11,  &c.^  although  he  Knows  that 
their  alphaoet  is  aa  msuffident  for  the 

furposes  of  notation  aa  he  supposed 
iebrew  to  be,  and  that  they  are,  in 
oonsequenoe,  obliged  to  borrow  three 
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superstition,  and  ia  thereftire,  like 
every  thing  dae  connected  with  audi  a 
cauae,  to  be  attacked  by  that  toknoit 
and  equitable  aectptrr^tflii^^.  But 
in  doing  so,  I  may  be  neradtted  to  re- 
mark,   there  ahould  be  aome   little 


•  -^f  500;  Q,  OOOs  ],  700 ;  «|,  000;  j;^  OOOi 

t  KophhlOO;  but  as  the  Greeks  borrowed  Tzaddi  ifaid  ftr  900,  dicy  were  eanpcUd 
to  uaa  Mma  letter  difiercat  irom  Tzaddi  for  90,  and  dity  took  the  next  to  it,  p^ 
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knowledge  of  the  groand  displayed. 
Ic  is  not  good  geiueraldlip  to  intrust 
even  the  details  ^a  siegne  to  a  blunder* 
ing  gunner  or  a  rash  volunteer.  And 
I  must  consider  the  Professor  as  a 
most  unfortunate,  though  perhaps  a 
ooungeous  errant  perdu^  aito  this 
specimen  of  nis  skill,  idtbough  he 
may  be  enlightened  enough,  in  other 
respects,  to  oe  entitled  to  sneer  at  the 
creduli^  of  Luther,  the  ^nama  of  the 
Christian  ftthers,  and  the  '^  ftncies" 
of  Saint  John,  (p.  830.) 

PtofissBor  Ledie's  mistake,  it  may 
be  said,  is  a  mere  trifle,  not  worth  the 
paper  empbyed  in  exposing  it.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  as  no  man  is  actual- 
ly bound  to  know  Hebrew,  there  is  no^ 
great  dicfgraoe  in  makins  an  enoneons 
assertion  oonoeming  this  language; 
but  I  assert,  that  no  man  hss  a  right  to 
passadogmaticalandinsolentjud^ent 
on  any  brsndi  of  knowledge  whatever, 
of  wmch  he  is  so  wretdiedly  ignoiaBt 
aa  not  to  know  its  first  dements.  Mr 
Leslie  would  look,  with  deserved 
contempt,  on  him  who  should  ven« 
tare  to  cell  Euclid  a  poor  mathemaF- 
tidan,  if  the  very  sentenoe  which  ooiw 
▼eyed  the  charge  Aimished  also  a 
proof  that  that  critic  was  igwMrant  of 
the  definitions  of  geometry ;  and  how 
are  urf  to  look  on  the  pto&moi  him- 
self ?  He  may  believe  m^  when  I  tell 
him,  that  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
know  any  thing  on  the  subject,  he 
makes  as  awkward  a  figure  as  the 
most  deficient  digit  ha  ever*  "  caused 
modify/'  He  may  also  afisure  him« 
self  tliat  the  rule,  ne  sutor  ultra  cre- 
pidam,  is  tnil^  a  golden  one.  He  is, 
perhaps,  a  mighty  reqpectable  third 
or  ^vaih  rate  mathematician,  a  re- 
fKgerator  of  any  rate  he  ploaoos  and 
an  arithmetician  scarcely  second  to 
Cocker  himself;  but  whoi  on  the 
strength  of.  these  qualifications  he 
thinks  fit  to  step  into  philosophy,  or 
to  invade  the  province  of  critics  and 
scholars,  nothing  can  be  more  pitiftil. 
And  yet  f  p.  832.)  he  blames  Joseph 
Scali^  ^whoee  name  as  a  man  of 
leammg  is  rather  higher  than  Mr 
Leslie's  as  a  mathematician,)    fiir 


quitting  his  nsoal  studies  to  meddle 
with  mathematics.  So  easy  is  it  to 
perceive  the  ''piesumptive  dogmatism" 
of  another,  and  to  overlook  our 
own! 

You  peioeive  I  have  not  said  a  word 
in  defence  of  the  Hebrew  hmguage; 
I  thought  it  would  be  ridicuSras  to 
ofier  any  against  such  an  88sailant.--r 
I  shall,  aowever,  add,  that  those  who 
are  aoqnainted  with  it  know,  that  fiir 
aimplidty  of  oonstmetion,  regularity 
of  derivatkui,  conaseness,  peispicui^. 


and  Ibroe,  it  is  not  eqiaUed  by  any 
language  in  the  world  ^— but  on  this 
occasioii  I  need  not  appesl  to  Hebrew 
scholais.  He  who  rods  the  Bible  in 
his  Teroacular  tongue  wOl  agn»  with 
me,  that  the  man  who  attributes  the 
extieme  of  rudeness  and  poverty  to 
the  language  of  the  sublime  lyric  A 
fnsiOBS  of  Isaiah,  the  eneigetie  drama 
of  Job,  the  unrivalled  pastoral  of  Ruth, 
not  to  mention  other  ylendid  passages 
of  Scripture  which  mstantl]^  crowd 
on  the  memory,  must  be  satisfied  to 
lie  under  the  imputation  of  pitiable 
ignom^oe,  or  still  more  pitiable  pre- 
judice^ 

Apri^yaing  for  the  length  of  this 
letter,  which  has  grown  to  a  mvdi 
greater  siae  than  I  intended,  lam, 
sir,  your  moat  obedient  servant. 


*^*  Your  printer  has  made  me 
breiUc  Prisdan  s  head  sordv  in  the 
translation  of  Chevy  Chaoe,  by  print- 
ing me  hie  occursum  ire,  fbr  mi  hie 
occursum  ira  (Chevy  Chaoe,  verse  9.) 
I  should  not  mentian  such  a  trifie,  but. 
that  I  wish  to  sav  that  my  translatbn 
was  not  intended  to  be  quite  Augus- 
tan. There  are  many  rough  passages 
in  it,  which  are  given  as  imitations  of 
the  ruslieity  of  tine  old  ballad.  In  a 
word,  I  thought  that  a  poem,  in  adia- 
lect  almost  as  remote  nom  the  idiom 
of  modem  England  as  Mr  Kirkman 
Finlay's,  would  be  most  accurately 
translated  in  a  style  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  un-latinity  of  the  Musas 
Edinenses ;  but  I  wss  afraid  to  ven- 
ture quite  so  fiir  as  they  have  done. 


*  An  d^gant  phiase  of  Mr  L.*«. 
p.  117^  therefine,  into  defident  du 
vsoy  wm  Mid<pfetty  ttodificafiioB  it  j 
into  the  work. 


■  To  tnmsfomi  the  oidiasty  cbaiaeten,  {my  he, 

t  1  have  caused  modify  their  thqpe  thu^;**  and  a 

For  the  pussls  it  eccamis  you  nesd  only  Isok 


M4  A  lUccUeHwn.  C^^^ 

A  RBCOLLBCTTON. 

LsT  me  for  once  describe  her— <mce>— <br  gbe 

(Julia)  hath  passed  into  my  memory 

As  'twere  some  angel  image,  and  there  clings 

Like  music  round  the  harp's  ^olian  strings : 

A  word — a  breath — reviyes  her,  and  she  stands 

As  bmutifhl,  and  young,  and  free  ftom  care 

As  when  upon  the  Tyber's  ydlow  sands 

She  loosen'd  to  the  winds  her  yellow  hair. 

In  slmost  childhood,  and  in  pastime  run, 

like  young  Aurora  from  the  morning  sun. 

Oh !  never  was  a  form  so  delicate 

Fashion'd  in  dream  or  story,  to  create 

Wonder  or  love  in  man.    I  cannot  tell 

Half  of  the  charms  I  saw^I  see— but  well 

Each  one  becomes  her.    She  was  very  fair 

And  young,  I  said ;  and  her  thick  tresses  were 

Of  the  bright  colour  of  the  light  of  day : 

Her  eyes  were  like  the  dove's— like  Hebe's  ■■or 

The  maiden-moon,  or  star-light  seen  afiur. 

Or  like^— some  eyes  I  know,  but  may  not  say. 

Never  were  kisses  gathered  fVom  such  lips. 

And  not  the  honey  which  the  wild  bee  sips 

From  flowers  that  on  the  thymy  mountains  grow 

Hiffd  by  nissns,  half  so  rich :— her  brow 

Was  dtfker  than  her  hair,  and  arch*d,  and  fine  ; 

And  sunny  smiles  would  often,  often  shine 

Over  a  mouth,  fVom  which  came  sounds  more  sweet 

Than  dying  winds,  or  waters  when  thev  meet 

Gently,  and  seem  telling  and  talking  o  er 

The  silence  they  so  long  had  kept  More.       C.  L. 


TO  THOMAS  CAMrBBLT.,  ESQ. 


An  ExpoitiUatorff  EfUtU  ocauiMed  hy  (hefoUtming  pottage  in  /«!«  Spedmau  ofEnglu^ 

**  Sterens  odebnted  hsTd  drinking,  because  it  was  the  ftshion«-aad  his  songs  are  now 
seldom  Yocifented,  because  that  fsAion  is  gone  by.**    Specimeiit,  VoL  VI.  p.  437. 

Si  a,  in  your  last  work  you  the  logic  display 
Of  Aldnch*  or  Burgerdiek,  Crousaz  or  Hamel, 
But  I  think  that  you  err  very  much  when  yon  say. 
That  the  fiishion  of  drinking  is  past,  Mr  Campbell. 

If  fashion  rejects  joUy  topers,  'tis  plain. 
That  fiishion's  an  ignorant  sort  of  a  strammel ;  f 
And  a  fashion  so  senseless,  so  dull,  will  remain 
But  a  short  time  in  vigour,  I  think,  Mr  Campbell. 

In  Ireland,  I'm  sure,  many  ages  must  roll 
Before  with  such  rules  our  free  spirits  we  trammel. 
Before  the  bright  lights  of  the  bottle  and  bowl 
WiU  cease  o'er  our  tables  to  shine,  Mr  Campbell. 


•  Four  logidani.  The  iiztt  as  honest  a  feikMr  as  ever  filled  a  pipe;  the  other  three 
were  mode  and  figure  men. 

^  It  is  not  worth  while  to  print  after  the  etjfmon  of  this  word ;  in  Ireland  it  signifies 
a  dutddi  awkward  woman ;  it  is  synonymous  with  the  ihort  word  for  female  dog. 


no.)]  9V  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq*  SOS 

Come  over  among  v»,  sweet  bard,  and  I  swear. 

That  when  home  you  return  with  a  nose  red  as  stammel,  * 

You  will  never  again  be  so  prompt  to  declare. 

That  the  sons  of  gay  Bacchus  are  dead,  Mr  Campbell. 

Then  oh !  by  that  fiioe  which  in  prospect  I  view. 
All  glowing  and  grand  with  its  pnrple  enamel. 
Retract  your  rash  statement    So,  Thomas,  adieu. 
For  my  punch  is  just  out  and  I'm  ttir'd,  Mr  CampbeU. 

Cork,  Jan.  94,  18S0.    Half-past  <me  o'clock  in  the  morning,    $P.  T.  T. 

*  Reddish  doth,  uied  by  B.  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcfaor,  8ir  W.  Davenantt  ftc* 
•f  Tired,  according  to  Cobbctt  in  one  of  hit  **  yean  reodenoei  in  America,**  is  a  quaker 

word  to  express  diunL    How  true  this  Is  I  know  not ;  but  I  supplicate  the  gentle  reader 

U>  take  it  here  in  its  more  ususl  sense. 
^  i.  e.  Post  ten  tumblers. 


ABSTEACT  OF  MBTEOROL0GICAL  OBSB&VATIONS  FOR  1819. 
MR  EDITOR, 

The  following  abstract  of  my  meteorolo^cal  observations  for  1 8 1 9  will  be  found 
I  hope,  not  altogether  uninteresting.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  your  reaofers  and  I  may  probably  entertain  very  different  opinions.  To 
some  it  may  appear  a  very  dir  morsel  amidst  the  more  exquisite  and  delicious 
viands  whidi  your  monthly  bill  of  fare  contains,  while  my  own  eye  will  be 
running  over  the  dense  columns  of  figures  ^ith  all  the  pride  of  a  sucoesaftd 
theorist,  contemplating  the  experimental  proo&  of  his  favourite  speculations. 
But  whatever  importance  mav  attach  to  tne  subiect  itself,  I  can  assure  your 
readers  that  they  ma^  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  stated  below. 

The  titles  of  the  different  columns,  under  the  heads  Thermometer  and  Ba» 
rometer,  are  abundantly  obvious.  Those  under  the  Hygrometer  may,  perhaps, 
require  some  explanation,  particularly  the  three  results  deduced  from  Mr  An- 
derson's principles  of  hygrometry.  The  first  of  these  is  die  point  of  deposit 
tion,  or  tnat  temperature  at  which  the  air,  if  cooled  down,  would  b^;in  to  de- 
posit its  humiditjr.  The  second  is  the  absolute  quantity  of  moisture  contained 
m  a  hundred  cumc  inches  of  air,  expressed  in  dedmals  of  a  grain,  Troy.  And 
the  third  is  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  supposing  absolute  dry- 
ness to  be  denoted  by  Q,  and  saturated  by  100 ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  expressed  in  hundredths  of  what  would  produce  complete  sa* 
furation.  For  a  farther  explanation,  I  refer  to  your  twenty-second  Number, 
page  472. 

Latitude  56"*  23\  Elevation  185  feet 
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It  appears  from  the  above  tables,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  1819  isaboat 
seven-tenths  of  a  d^ee  lower  than  that  of  1818 ;  the  mean  height  of  tbefiaro* 
meter  «014  higher ;  the  quantity  of  rain  1*779  less;  and  the  mean  of  Leslie'i 
llygrometer  "S  higher.  The  mean  daily  range  of  the  Thermometer  and 
Barometer  is  almost  exactly  the  same  for  bodi  years.  The  qnanti^  of  evapo- 
ration  exceeds  that  of  1818  by  *729  of  an  inch.  The  mean  point  of  deposition, 
at  10  a.  m.  is  about  half  a  degree  lower  than  the  mean  minimum  tempentore, 
but  the  coincidence  is  sufficiently  exact  to  demonstrate  the  aoooracy  of  Mr  io- 
derson's  principles. 

Another  observation  which  has  been  often  alluded  to  in  the  pages  of  your 
Magazine,  and  which  I  tliink  an  important  one,  is  amply  connrmed  by  the 
preceding  abstract.  I  allude  to  the  comcidence  between  the  mean  of  the  daOr 
extreme  temperatures,  and  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  at  10  morning  ana 
evening.  Tne  difierenoe  for  the  whole  of  1819,  amounts  only  to  two-tenths  of 
a  degree.    For  several  years  preceding  I  found  the  mean  diflb-ence  three^tenUis. 

The  temperature  of  spring-water  taken  three  times  a-month,  and  which 
gave  a  result  for  1818  coinciding  almost  exactly  with  the  mean  of  the  daily 
extremes,  is  1'5  degree  higher  for  1819.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  great  cold  of  December,  which  reduced  the  mean  temperature  Q^  ^^* 
air  considerably  below  the  usual  average  for  the  season^  has  not  yet  produce 
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its  fUIl  effect  on  the  water.  The  dotnparison,  therefbre,  between  the  two,  ought 
not  to  be  made  till  that  seaton  of  the  year  when  the  temperatures  of  the  air 
and  the  exterior  of  the  earth  approach  one  another,  which  takes  place  about 
I  have  no  doubt  that  then  the  coincidence  will  be  nearly 


the  month  of  May. 

exact— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 


H.  G. 


BAaLOW  OK  MAGNETIC  ATTRACTIONS.* 


The  variation  of  the  compass,  a  sub- 
ject at  all  time^  no  less  interesting 
to  the  philosopher,  than  useful  to  the 
navigator,  was  first  discovered,  we  are 
told,  by  Columbus,  in  his  voyage  to 
America  in  1492;  and  Professor  Gil- 
lebraiid  of  Gresham  College,  in  1625, 
ascertained  that  this  variation  was  it- 
self of  a  changeable  nature.  The  dis- 
covery of  these  important  and  very  ex- 
traordinary facts,  excited  a  lively  in- 
terest, among  men  of  learning  and 
science,  throughout  all  Europe;  the 
exertioQs  of  our  celebrated  country- 
man, I)r  Halley,  on  this  subject,  are 
well  known,  ajid  need  not  be  here  re- 
peated. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  magnetic 
dip,  or  inclination  of  the  needle,  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  Norman  in  1 592, 
Was  also  then  a  subject  of  much  s^ 
culation  and  inquiry;  and,  to  render 
this  law  in  the  magnetic  system  sub- 
servient to  science  and  navigation,  the 
latitude,  in  any  given  meridian,  was 
attempted  to  be  ascertained  by  its  re- 
suits ;  but,  the  delicacy  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  experience,  very  soon  prov- 
ed its  demonstrations  erroneous ;  and, 
until  the  last  voyage  of  captain  Flin- 
ders, waB  adverted  to  more  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity  to  philosophers,  than  of 
utility  to  navigators. 

The  diurnal  variation  of  the  com- 
pass, first  discovered  by  Mr  Graham, 
who  has  been  folloijred  by  Mr  Weir- 
gentin,  M|r  Canton,  and,  last  of  all, 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Colonel 
Beaufoy,  likewise  excited  considerable 
attention ;  but  though  numerous  the- 
ories have  been  formed  to  account  for 
this  phenomenon,  none,  as  yet,  have 
appeared  satisfactory  to  philosophers, 
or  useful  to  science,  if  we  except  Mr 
Barlow's  theory,  which  we  here  intend 
shortly  to  notice. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  18tfa,  to 
the  19th  century,  this  very  important, 
and  highly  useful,  branch  of  science. 


was  allowed  to  slumtier ;  since  nothing 
of  the  least  consequence,  during  that 
long  and  enlightened  period,  was  ad- 
ded to  our  previous  knowledge,  on 
this  interesting  subject.   It  is,  indeed, 
true,  that  several  distinguished  navi- 
gators observed,  during  their  respec- 
tive voyages,  anomalies  in  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass,  altogether  ihej^- 
plicable ;  and,  what  appears  very  ex* 
traordinary,  the  more  pains  that  was 
taken  by  them  to  disco'Ver  them,  the 
further  did  the^  go  away  in  point  of 
theory.    iDampier,  when  off  the  Cape 
of  G(Kld  Hope,  where  the  variation  was 
truly  estimated    at   11%    was  much 
puzzled,  and,  no  doubt,  greatly  per* 
plexed,    to    find    only   7"*    38 .    Mi* 
Wales,   in  his  second    voyage    with 
captain  Cook,  was  surprised  and  asto- 
nished to  find,  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  indeed  throughout  the  voy- 
age, a  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
variation,  though  observed  with  the 
greatest  care,    of  3%  4%  5%  6%   7**/ 
and  even  10^    Captain  Phipps,  after- 
wards Lord   Mulgrave,    during   his 
voyage  towards  the  north  pole,  found 
the  Ske  difibrences ;  whicn  he  attri- 
buted to  the  inaccuracies  of  the  com- 
passes.   "  We  made,"  fsayn  he,  *'  se- 
veral observations,  ^hlch  we  found,- 
by  those  taken  at  seven  in  the  after- 
noon, to  be  17*  9'  west;  by  others,  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  only  7°  47' 
west:  I  could  not  account  for  this 
very  sudden    and  extraordinary  de- 
crease," ^c  Monsieur  BeautempBeau- 
pre.  While  in  search  of  the  unfbrtu- 
nate  La  Ferouse ;  Captain  Vancouver ; 
and  many  others,  found  the  like  errors 
of  variation,  without  being  able,  in  any 
vmj  whatever,  to  accoimt  for  them  ; 
until  Captain  Flinders,  that  acute  and 
penetratmg,  but  unfortunate,  man,  in 
nis  last  voyage  of  discovery  to  Terra 
Anstralis,   in  1801,  1809,  and  1803, 
first  discovered  the  true  cause  produ- 
cing these  hitherto  unaccountable  di^ 


*  An  Essay  on  Magnetic  Attnustions :  Particularly  as  respecU  the  Deviation  of  tto 
Compass,  occasioned  by  the  Local  Influence  of  the  Guns,  &c.  With  an  Kasy  Practical 
Method  of  observing  the  some  in  all  poru  of  the  World.  By  Peter  Barlow,  of  the  Roy^t 
Military  Academy.  Printed  for  J.  Taylor,  Architectural  Library,  Holborp,  Londoih 
>B20. 
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oordanoes  in  the  wiaticm  on  ship 
booni— «  cfaange  in  the  direction  <n 
the  ship's  head.  Having  ascertained 
this  most  important  tmtbj  i(  soon  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  a  local  attraction 
must  exist  in  the  ship ;  which,  in  con- 
nexion with  terrestrial  magnetic  at- 
traction, acted  on  the  magnetic  needle, 
whoi  placed  at  the  binnacle,  with  a 
compound  fbroe;  and,  therefore,  he 
found  by  experiments,  that  in  the 
northern  henusphere,  when  the  head 
was  at  west,  this  combined  attractive 
power  drew  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  to  th^  west;  and  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  to  the  east,  of  the 
true  magnetic  meridian ;  This  differ- 
ence, produced  by  local  attraction,  he 
denominated  the '  Deviation.' 

Finding  the  maximum  deviation  in 
both  hemispheres,  when  the  ship's 
head  was  at  west  or  east;  and  that 
the  needle  stood  right  when  the  head 
was  in  a  direction  with  the  magnetic 
meridian — ^north  and  south ; — what 
was  the  proportion  of  deviation,  he 
asked  himself,  at  the  intermediate 
points,  between  the  east  and  west  and 
magnetic  meridian  ?  After  mudi  la- 
hour  and  eousideration,  it  appeared  to 
him,  **  that  the  errors  proauoed  by 
local  attraction  ahould  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  sines  of  the  angles  between 
Ihe  ship's  head  and  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian; and,  therefore,  in  order  to 
find  this  proportion,  it  seemed  pro- 
bable the  following  Rule  would  be 
found  applicable  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  viz.  "  that  the  error  produced 
at  any  direction  of  the  ships  head, 
would  be  to  the  error  at  east  or  west, 
at  the  same  dip,  as  the  sine  qfthe  angle 
between  the  ships  head  and  magnetic 
meridian  was  to  the  sine  of  eight  points, 
or  radius. 

Captain  Flinders  dying  soon  after 
&is  return  to  England,  we  see  no  fur- 
ther attempts  made  either  to  verify  or 
overthrow  the  accuracy  of  this  rule, 
until  1807,  when  a  small  practical 
work,  entitled,  ''  an  Essay  on  the 
Variation  qf  the  Compass,  by  W.  Bain, 
master  in  the  royal  navy,'  was  pub- 
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lished.  In  this  viliiable  tiact* 
author,  in  the  last  aection,  bai»  i 
variety  of  examples  wholly 
tihle  with  the.  snraositioa  of  knath* 
completely  exposed  the  Mbuj  of  th^ 
rule^whidk  Captain  Sabine  niUj  cor- 
roborates by  observations  made  dani^ 
the  late  aiedc  cneditioD  ;  and  whidi, 
indeed,  is  the  only  thing  of  the  least 
consequence  done  in  that  voyage  that 
has  added  to  our  previous  knowk^ 
on  this  subject.  As  to  the  uaintelB- 
pible  paper  written  by  Mr  Soorsbj,  and 
wserted  in  the  FhUosophical  IVanaac- 
tiona  for  18S0,  Part  I.,  we  are  oooa- 
peUed  to  say,  it  is  wholly  uBdeaerving 
of  the  least  attention,  and  serrei  do 
other  end  whatever  than  to  bewilder 
the  reader  into  a  labyrinth  of  useless 
experiments,  which,  we  much  ques- 
tion, whether  the  author  himself 
rightly  understands.t  How  very  dif- 
ferent are  the  experiments  and  deduc- 
tions we  now  intend  briefly  to  analyse  f 
Mr  Barlow,  author  of  the  work  be- 
fore us,  an  able  mathematician,  and 
one  of  the  Frofeasors  of  the  Royal  Mi- 
litary  Academy,  Woolwich,  sensible 
of  how  very  much  real  Importance  a 
formula,  founded  on  correct  principles, 
for  correcting  the  deviation  produced 
by  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
ship's  heao,  in  all  approachable  lati- 
tudes, wouM  be  to  saenoe  and  navi- 
gation, and,  indeed,  to  mankind  in 
general,  has  at  length  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  after  a  long,  laborious, 
and  patient  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  noagnetic  attraction,  which  his  si- 
tuation and  place  afforded  the  most 
ample  opportunity  and  means  for  ex- 
periments, no  less  honourable  to  him- 
self than  beneficial  to  science  and  prac- 
tical navigation.  Before  we  introduoe 
our  readers  into  our  author'»  work- 
shop, it  may  be  proper  they  should 
clearly  understand  what  Mr  Barlow's 
ideas  were,  on  this  subject^  before  he 
conunenced  operations;  and  the  theory 
on  which  all  nis  future  hopes  depend- 
ed. We  shall  transcribe  his  own 
words : — "  Since  the  iron  of  the  ves- 
sel," says  our  author,  *'  and  the  o»n- 


*  The  InipoitaDoe  ef  this  work,  in  a  piactical  pokit  of  view,  ha^Ang  exdted  eoosidefs* 
Ue  interest,  we  refer  moh  ef  our  readers  as  may  net  have  had  an  opportunity  ef  seemg 
the  book  itodf,  to  Brstul*8  J<mmal  of  Science  and  die  Arts,  No  7r-MoQthly  Renew, 
November  1817,— «nd  BiHash  Reriew,  November  1819,— who  have  each  UMted  the 
woik  and  the  author  in  a  popular  manner.  Indeed,  it  has  always  been  to  us  a  matter  of 
regret,  that  Mr  Bain  shoold  not  have  been  employed  in  the  late  Antic  cspeditioii. 

f  That  this  paper  flhould  have  been  Inaerttd,  and  that  of  Mr  Barlow*!  itjeeted,  mthat 
No  of  tlie  Philosophical  TiSBsanctioiis,  snrpiiies  us  a  0m4  deal,  and  cannot  wrilr  be  ac« 
«ounledfor«' 
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{Wis  BHist  be  Mp|»oaed  to  maintain  the 
Mine  relatire  position,  with  respect  to 
mdk  other,  <luring  the  voysge,  I  ima* 

ene  it  to  be  possible  to  place  a  single 
lU  of  iron,  equal  to  the  whole  mass, 
in  a  certain  situation  of  the  ship,  when 
its  effects  upon  the  needle  would  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  iron  in  its  dis^ 
tributed  state;  or  what  amounts  to 
the  aame  thing,  that  all  the  forces  act* 
ing  on  the  needle  in  the  actual  state 
of  Che  iron,  may  be  reduced  to  a  sin«r 
gle  resultant  I  then  assun^,  that  a 
less  mass  of  iron  Thaving  its  entire  at* 
traction,  or  resultant,  in  the  same 
line  as  the  (brmer,)  may  be  approxi* 
mated  so  near  to  the  compass  as  to 
produce  an  efi^t  equal  to  that  of  the 
iron  of  the  vessel,  whereby  the  tan^ 
gent  of  the  angle  of  deviation  may  be 
at  any  time  dDublsd,  and  hence  the 
deviation  itself  determined.  Under 
tJtua  point  of  view,  however,  a  slkht 
eomputation  would  be  requisite ;  but 
aince  the  tangent  of  small  ares  have 
▼cry  near  the  same  ratio  of  the  ares 
themselves,  we  may  suppose  the  angle 
itself  doubled  by  the  experiment,  and 
hence  the  deviation  ascertained  1^  ob<« 
•crvation  only."    Preface,  p.  ^  and  6. 

Though  our  author's  first  experi* 
ments  rather  involved  him  into  difB* 
culties,  at  least  proved  uothing  at  tht 
time,  yet  it  is  necessary  the  reader 
should  know  the  appacatna  he  worked 
with,  as  vrell  as  the  method  by  which 
he  worked  with  it;-*''  I  began,"  he 
nys,  p.  i,  ''.by  describing,  on  a  plat* 
mm,  several  concentric  dreles,  from 
eig^  to  sixteen  inches  radius,  draw- 
ing through  the  centre  a  line,  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian ;  I 
then  set  off  my  east  and  west  points  ; 
and,  lastly,  divided  the  whole  circle 
into  equal  parts  of  lO^"  eaeh."  With 
the  compass  over  the  centre  of  these 
concentric  circles,  he  passed  round 
auceessiveW,  on  each  circle,  several 
shells  of  oifEerent  diameter  ;  which, 
as  our  author  anticipated,  produced 
tesnltsat  the  time  wholly  inexplicable. 

At  length,  however^  our  author,  hav- 
ing exchanged  hia  platfixm  fin*  a  strong 
table,  divided  aooording  to  the  points 
of  the  compass,  with  a  circukr  hole 
of  ten  inches  diameter  in  the  centre, 
through  which  a  ten  inch  shell  was, 
at  pleasure,  made  to  pass  by  means  of 
a  Uook  and  pully,  he  again  oommen- 
eed  operations,  bypassinfl;  die  oom- 
pasB  on  the  circle  round  the  ball,  in* 
steail,  as  before,  the  bell  round  the 
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compass;  "  I  elevated  the  ball,"  he 
continues,  "  till  its  action  was  imper* 
cepttble;  and  then  gradually  lower-* 
ing  it,  I  noticed  the  dmatbn  at  various 
altitudes  of  the  ball,  with  the  compass 
of  eadi  point  of  division  on  the  ctr* 
dss;  observing  slso  verv  accurately 
the  height  or  depth  of  tne  eentre  of 
the  ball  above  or  below  the  pivot  of 
the  needle,  when  the  deviation  waa 
zro.  These  results,  indeed,  were  the 
only  ones  applicable  to  my  present 
inquirv ;  and  from  them  I  ascertained 
that  the  several  jiarts  of  no  action 
were  all  aituated  in  one  plane;  tho 
inclination  of  the  plane  itadf  to  the 
horiion  being  found  nearly  equal  to 
SO^,  declining  directly  from  the  mag-i 
netic  north  point  to  the  south.  This 
plan  is,  ihtrefore,  either  estoti^  or  very 
marly  perpendiddar  to  the  dkreetion  rf 
the  dipping  needle.  The  formula  used 
by  our  author  for  computing  the  re* 
suit,  whidi  will  be  fimnd  in  page 
19,  and  which  approximates  nearly  to 
that  found  by  experiment,  is  this  :— 

tan.  I.s.^--^  sec,  a.      When   I 

denotes  the  indinaticm,  r  the  mdiua 
of  the  cifcle,  which,  in  the  present 
instance,  was  twen^  inches,  h  die 
obaerred  height  or  depth  of  the  oen<« 
tre  of  the  ball,  and  a  the  angle  firom 
the  east  or  west  points  of  the  ciide. 
The  mean  result  of  all  those  calculi 
tions,  which  involves  too  ipany  figurea 
to  be  inserted  in  this  outline,  gives 
l»e  94'. 

The  diffiirent  mani&stations  indi<« 
eated  in  these  important  experiments^ 
between  the  needle  and  the  attractive 
sower  of  the  ball,  at  difoent  angks, 
horizontally  and  pcrpendiculariy,  in- 
duced our  author  to  believe,  that  theore 
were  in  every  ball  of  iron  two  planea, 
in  which  the  compass  may  be  any* 
where  posited,  without  bang  infiu* 
enced  in  its  direction ;  the  one  that  of 
BO  attraetion,  and  the  odicr  the  ver* 
tied  plane,  corresponding  to  the  mag* 
netic  meridian.  In  oenaequenoe  of 
which,  he  conceived  an  ideal  sphere 
to  be  drenmaeribed  about  the  ball  of 
iron  ;  and  assuming  the  cirele  of  no 
attraetion  as  an  equator,  and  the  pedes 
of  that  ehrde  aa  the  poleaof  the  sphere, 
he  imagined  circles  of  kdtude  and  lon« 
gitude  to  be  described  round  the  ball 
in  several  circles,  keeping  it  always  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  eentre; 
and,  therefixe,  when  theee  ideal  eirelea 
of  ladti^ie  and  lon^tude  were  cor* 
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rectly  ascertained  by  calculation,  and 
verified  by  experiment,  as  particokrly 
described  pageSi,  and  to  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers,  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  law  of  deviation  as 
it  respects  the  latitude ;  namely,  th^ 
the  tangents  of  the  deviations  are  pro* 
portionat  to  the  rectangle  of  the  sine 
and  cosine  of  the  latitude  /  or  to  the 
sine  ofthB  double  latitude,  which  is  the 
same  thing.  In  the  same  way  our  au- 
thor establishes  a  like  law  of  elevation, 
as  it  respects  the  longitude ;  and,  to 
explain  himself  more  fully,  he  has 
given  two  diagrams,  one  describing  the 
laws  of  deviation  as  it  regards  the  la- 
titude, and  the  other  as  it  regards  die 
longitude. 

With  regard  to  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion  as  it  regards  the  mass  of  iron,  our 
author  has,  by  a  great  variety  of  ex* 
periments,  verified  by  computation, 
dearly  demonstrated,  that  the  power 
of  attraction  resides  wholly  on  the  sur- 
fiuse,  and  ia  independent  of  the  mass ; 
<Hr,  in  other  words,  that  the  tangents 
of  the  deviations  art  proportional  to  the 
cubes  of  the  diameter,  or  as  the  \  power 
of  the  surface,  whatever  may  be  the 
^ff^jg^  or  fAic^M.— Page  48. 

'fhit  striking  confirmation  of  the  ex- 
islenoe  of  the  plane  of  no  attraction  in 
the  most  irr^^ular  masses  of  iron;  and 
that  the  power  of  attnction  resides 
wholly  on  the  snrftoe,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  mass ;  as  exhibited  by 
experiment,  and  confirmed  by  com- 
putation, must  have  gratified  and  en- 
couraged our  author  in  his  toilsome 
and  unbeaten  path ;  and,  therefore,  to 
pat  the  matter  beyond  all  dispute,  he 
determined  to  verify  his  fbrmer  expe- 
riments by  others  of  a  different  na- 
ture, and  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Ac- 
cordingly he  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir 
William  Congreve,  requesting  permis- 
abn  to  pursue  his  inquiries  m  Uie  re- 
poaitorv  at  Woolwich ;  and,  it  gives  us 
great  pleafure  to  say,  that  the  very  polite 
and  handsome  manner  in  which  this 
communication  was  answered,  reflectt 
the  highest  honour  on  the  character  of 
that  worthy  and  ingenious  gentleman. 
How  contrary  was  the  behaviour  and 
conduct  of  the  Royal  Society  to  our 
author  on  a  similar  occasion,  will  best 
be  seen  in  Mr  Barlow's  own  lanauage, 
page  12 ;  which  will  appear  totiuly  in- 
comprehensible when  contrasted  with 
the  answer  of  Sir  William,  and  the 
manner  in  which  a  memorial,  address- 
ed by  our  author,  for  the  like  purpose. 
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to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  was  mc* 
knowledged;  and  the  pleasii^  and 
friendly  way  Sir  George  Cocddmrn, 
one  of  the  Admiralty  Lords,  and  Mr 
Croker,  the  secretary,  offered  cmr  au- 
thor all  their  interest  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  experiments. 

It  is  many  years  since  we  Icnew 
Cantain,  now  Admiral  Cockbum, 
and  our  readers  will  easily  conceive, 
that  the  roan  who,  with  the  same 
activity  and  thirst  after  professional 
knowledge,  could  ascend  the  mast- 
head, and  there  detect  stupidly  in 
the  adjustment  of  a  sky-sail  studding- 
sail,  as  descend  the  hold,  and  super- 
intend the  stowage  of  a  watcr-osk, 
must  have  felt  exquisite  pleasure  and 
deUght  on  entering  our  author's  work- 
shop, and  there  behold,  by  accurate 
experiment,  the  true  cause  producing 
the  extraordinary  anomalies  in  the 
variation  of  the  compass.  Mr  Croker, 
too,  a  man  of  science,  Uberality,  and 
.  erudition,  could  not  help  feeling,  on 
this  occasion,  much  gratification  ;  and 
it  is  the  highest  encomium  we  can  pay 
to  the  profisssional  knowledge  of  tht 
one,  and  lesming  of  the  other,  to  have 
it  in  our  power  thus  to  record  an  in- 
stance of  such  noble  generosity  and 
kindness  in  behalf  of  aspiring  talent 
and  genius. 

But,  to  return  fWmi  this  digreasioo, 
our  author  procured,  fbr  his  next  expe- 
riment, an  iron  94  nounder,  mounted 
on  a  platform  whioi  admitted  of  its 
being  traversed  through  an  entire  cir-i 
cumference ;  the  tracks  at  the  bottom 
running  over  a  drde  ten  feet  six  indiev 
diameter,  divided  into  32  equal  parts 
corresponding  with  the  points  of  the 
compass.  A  piece  of  wood,  projecting 
four  feet  fh>m  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
fi>r  the  compass  to  stand  on,  was  made 
to  fit  exactly  the  bore  of  the  gun,  on 
which  the  compass  could  be  moved  to 
any  distance,  at  the  time  of  experi- 
ment. As  it  is  impossible  to  make 
room  for  the  results,  we  shall  just  now 
say,  that  they  f\illy  corroborated  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  results  given  by  former 
experiments ;  and  tha^  in  the  present 
instance,  the  difierence  between  the 
observed  and  the  computed  results  is 
so  very  trifling,  as  to  be  almost  im- 
perceptible. It  is  necessarv,  however, 
therttder  should  know  tne  fbrmufai 
by  which  our  author  obtained  results 
bearing  so  dose  affinity  with  those 
given  oy  experiment.  "  The  com- 
puted deviations,"  he  observes,  ''  wair 
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obtained  hj  first  finding  from  the  db« 
served  deviation  the  mean  ratio  or 
▼alue  of  A=52jli-~2i,  then  using 
it  as  a  constant  co-efficient  (a)  in  the 

•In.  2x  COS.  ». 


expression  tan.  As 


The 


same  may  be  likewise  done  by  saying. 
''As  the  rectangle  of  sin.  2  %  cos.  f, 
(corresponding  tp  any  position  of  the 
compass)^  to  sin.  2  x  cob.  t,  (answering 
to  any  other  nosition),  so  is  the  tan- 
gent of  the  deviation  in  the  first  in« 
stance  to  that  of  the  sound." 

'*  For  example — ^the  latitude  and 
longitude  corresponding  to  4,6°,  or  NE^ 
is  latitude  13°  30',  longitude  43°  18' ; 
find  the  same  answering  to  one  point 
fnm  the  east,  is  3°  44'»  and  longitude 
^0°  48' :  therefore, 

f'  As  sin.  27°,  cos.  43°  18' :  sin. 
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7°  88',  cos.  10°  48' :  tan.  6°  30' :  tan. 
2*  SO',  which  latter  is  exactly  the  de- 
viation found  by  observation  in  Table 
II."  to  which  we  must  again  refier  our 
readers. 

Our  author  has  applied  the  above 
rule  in  the  computations  of  deviations 
found  by  Captain  Sabine  on  board 
the  Isabella  oiF  Shetland,  where  the 
dip  was  74°  21',  with  great  success; 
since  the  greatest  error  between  Cap* 
tain  Sabine's  observed  deviation,  and 
the  computationa  of  our  author,  only 
amotmts  to  49^ 

From  the  singular  discovery,  ^'  that 
the  power  of  attraction  resides  wholly 
in  the  sur&ce  of  iron  bodies,  and  ia 
independent  of  the  mass,"  our  author^ 
by  one  of  those  happy  ideas  so  pecu- 
liar to  genius,  conceived  the  possibili^ 
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On  an  Iron  24  Pounder,  wUh  an  attached  SheB  96  Ibsk 
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tf  of  aacertainiilg  the  correct  deviation 
in  all  ships,  in  aU  positions,  and  in  all 
places,  bv  simple  ooservation  only,  and 
indepenaent  of  computation.  With 
this  view,  he  ordered  a  fVame^work  to 
be  affixed  to  the  gun,  which  should 
prcgect  beyond  the  compass,  whereby 
he  could  suspend  a  ten  inch  shell  in 
any  required  position  with  rei^iect  to 
the  centre  of  the  needle.  Having  fix- 
ed the  ball  in  Uie  required  situation, 
he  repeated  his  first  course  of  experi- 
ments, which  we  have  already  noticed^ 
wiA  the  ball  attached,  by  traversing 
the  gun  through  the  entire  circle; 
and  as  the  results  of  this  experiment 
ore  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  consequently  to 
iiavigators,  we  shall  give  tliem  entire. 
From  the  results  indicated  in  the 


above  table,  our  author  assumes,  and 
-with  some  d^ee  of  probability,  that 
when  the  whole  quantity  of  deviation 
is  once  ascertained  by  swinging,  the 
vessel,  the  navigator,  by  attacmng  a 
plate  of  iron  to  the  binnacle  in  a  plime 
with  the  centre  of  greatest  deviation, 
or  local  attraction,  which,  he  says,  will 
be  found  in  most  vessels  at  an  angle 
between  20°  and  60%  but  which  in  the 
Isabella  he  found  bv  computation  to 
amount  to  65°,  whicli  he  considers  an 
extreme  case — ^may  at  all  times,  and 
in  idl  places,  find,  without  compu- 
tation, the  exact  deviation,  by  turn- 
ing round  the  binnacle,  with  the  plate 
of  iron  attached.  In  like  maiaier  our 
author  made  his  experimental  results 
inserted  in  the  above  table :  Or,  in  his 
own  words,  *'  supposing  now  this  firsf 
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ttpfWCQumate  angle  to  have  been  founds 
tben  the  plate  must  be  fixed,  so  tbat 
its  centre  of  attnetion  indines  flrom 
tiw  pivot  of  the  oompatt,  at  about  the 
same  angle;  then,  turning  round  the 
bhinade,  point  bv  point,  observe  the 
devlatloB  caased  by  the  plate;  and  if 
these  oorrespoiid  with  those  given  by 
the  vessel,  the  plate  is  rightly  adjust* 
ed ;  but  if  not,  (sa  is  most  likely  to 
h^peMi)  such  trifling  changes  may  be 
nade  in  its  position,  which  wiQ  be  bU 
tained  in  a  fbw  tiriBls."^?.  »7.  Out 
author  has  given  a  particular  descrip- 
tioA  of  this  plate,  and  the  most  pffoper 
inediod  of  attaching  it  permanently  to 
the  binnacle ;  but  we  had  proceeded 
this  ftr,  when  our  limits  admonished 
us  of  tlM  necessity  of  tetminating  out 
ownremafka;  we  must,  therefbvt,  re- 
fer the  reader  to  the  work  itself  on 
this  interesting  head  of  the  book.  For 
the  some  reason  we  must  reluctantly 
decline  entering,  as  we  fuUy  intended, 
uDon  our  author's  beautiftil  theory,  by 
wnich  he  determines  the  laws  produc- 
ing the  diurnal  variation  of  the  com- 
pass ;  whidi,  from  the  analogy  of  ex- 
perimental and  computed  results,  ap- 
pean  unquestionable ;  and  which,  he^ 
ing  bottomed  on  correct  philosophicial 
prmdples^  seems  to  us  the  only  theory 
deserving  of  the  least  attention. 

Should  the  truth  of  this  remark  be 
admitted,  which  indeed  appears  incon- 
trovertiUe,  when  dearly  and  dispas* 
sionately  understoodj  what,  we  should 
like  to  Know,  wiH  Uie  worshippers  of 
M.  Biot  say  to  Mr  Barlow's  able,  but 
modest,  exposition  of  an  error  of  7^  in 
that  theory,  ngarding  the  kwa  r^u- 
lating  the  diOi  or  incUnatioh,  of  the 
needle,  which  the  French  mathema- 
'tidan  haa  had  the  address  to  impose 
so  long  oa  the  credulity  of  his  vot»- 
fisa ;  and  which,  by  our  anther's  theo^ 
ry,  a  discovery  Biot  never  dreamed  of, 
mm  a  dose  affinity  with  the  laws  re- 
gulating the  daily  variation  and  de- 
viation of  the  compass.  After  this  ex- 
posure—for  though  tlie  Frenchman  is 
an  able  mathematiciaD,  yet  he  is  no 
cxpcrimettlei'— we  coidd  ftin  hope, 
that  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  venerable 
chairmao,  or  preaidsnt,  of  the  Royal 
Sodety,  that  monument  of  Britiah 
gbrv,  will  now  be  open  to  English 
merit  and  juatice ;  and,  in  ftiture,  pre- 
vent the  malignant  influence  of  foreign 
oounseb  swaying  the  important  £s 
ddopa  of  that  illustrious  sodety.  We 
have  moreTeasons  than  one  for  mak- 
ing this  remark ;  and  we  strongly  sua* 


pect,  that  our  ant&or  wiO  find  the 
true  caiae  of  the  aoathy  and  indiffi-r^ 
enoe  shewn  him  and  his  expctimentsy 
to  which  be  alludes,  p.  12,  and  to 
which  we  have  also  shortly  adTerted, 
to  lie  within  this  hitherto  mystanoos 
drde. 

.  It  would  be  eztremdy'imjiift,  htm* 
ever,  for  us  to  assert,  or  even  to  Insi- 
nuate, that  this  oensore  attadiea 
wholly  to  the  venerable  and  fl- 
kistrioas  prcddent  His  libfiraiity 
and  candour  are  recorded  over  the 
esrth ;  and  we  tre  ready  to  adoiow- 
ledge,  thatnoman,  at  any  onepcnodof 
our  history,  hsa  done  mors  fiir  tliead- 
vaaoement  of  sdenoe  and  motactioB 
of  genius  thaa  Sir  Josepli  Banks. 
But  his  infirmities,  mhiA,  flrom  the 
latund  course  of  evnta,  we  ans  sorry 
to  say,  must  be  many,  probably  leaves 
room  to  suppose,  without  invidious 
interpretation,  that  lus  oonfidenoe  is 
often  [abused ;  for  experimce  demon- 
strates, that  in  every  human  institu- 
tion there  are  slways  swaima  of  un- 
profitable drones,  proportionate  to  the 
magnitude  and  importance  ofOiat  in* 
stitution,  thrust  into  place  by  inAienoe 
and  power,  who  art  ever  found  to  &U 
ten  on  the  oredulity^  or  merits,  or 
genius,  of  medc,  lonely,  and  unsus- 
pecting minds;  and,^sinee  thia  is  un- 
avoidably the  case,  it  woold  be  foolish 
to  suppose,  that  an  hemispfaeve,  so 
brilliant  and  extendve  as  mat  which 
surrounds  the  chair  of  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety, can  be  altogether  free  of  sndi 
harpies. 

Our  love  of  Justtoe,  and  respect  for 
the  genius  and  merit  dlspkyed  in  Mr 
Barlo Vs  valuable  book,  have  impelled 
us  to  say  this  much ;  for  it  would  be 
a  strsilge  dereliction  of  our  duty, 
which  itts  hitherto,  we  truatybcen  tra» 
partially  dischaiged,  Ad  we^aasover, 
without  ammadversian,  tbia  i^aiiqg 
instsnee  of  UBgenetoos  eonduct  to  a 
man,  evidently  of  greatabBitiea.  What 
we  have  said,  however,  will  probably 
produce  little  effect  towarda  realoiing 
that  Sodetf  to  its  original  csaoeilenee, 
or  Mr  Barlow  to  its  niture  piolectioD 
and  r^Bid ;  be  it  so.  But  we  can 
assure  our  author,  that  if  be  only  c 
tinuea  his  studies  vrith  the  same 
severing  sidour  every  where  \ 
ed  throughout  his  Dook,  whicfa  we 
earnestly  reeommend  to  the  aerioos 
consideration  of  the  publia,  his  m^ 
dustrv  snd  talents  will  very  soon  len- 
der nim  altogether  independent  of 
that  or  any  other  Society  whatever. 
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Wif  DOM  hat  iBAiiy  wotshq>peni,  whik 
Cluuioe^  pure  Chanoe^  hM  iM»t»  as  of  old« 
vithar  temple  or  Yotariee— Uda  ia  ftr 
ft«n  right.  The  wind-aown  aeeda  of 
Chance  coaiie  aa  yellow  and  heavy  to 
Ihe  harveat  sickle  aa  the  beat  drUled 
and  dihUed  seeda  of  reverend  Wiadoni* 
nad  that  ftom  her  fiitleai  fallow.  AH 
mjT  beat  laid  adiemea  of  pieaaure^  am* 
liition#  or  hafttineaa,  have  fiuled  or 
fiided'-while  Chance,  whom  I  netcr 
wooed  at  all,  kept  dreppinf  »  oftca 
afaoweriog  on  me^aome  other  beat  and 
bnfanteat  blasaingi,  and  dieered  me 
hy  her  windfidla  ftem  the  atmnblings 
of  wiadomandthe  eonnsda  of  many 
fttenda.  Two  chief  bleaatnga  I  owe 
to  m^  Goddeas— by  Chance  I  learned 
to  dtstingniah    verae  from  prose  ■■• 

Ericas pft—'' See/'  aaid  Auod  old 
y— ''what  iai^ged  at  the  enda,  and 
oannot  keep  the  even  mergin  of  the 
teaf,  ia  poetry  graccUaa  poetry ;— but 
that  which  ia  straight^  orderly,  and 
evenly,  ia  proae  preoona  preaching 
pose."  Aim,  by  the  merest  Chanee 
IB  the  world,  I  am  enabled  to  write 
•  tme  and  deligfatlhl  hiatonr  of  mine 
boneat  and  ancient  friend,  Mark  Mi^ 
arabin,.  the  Cameronian.  How  thia 
came  to  paaa  miiat  not  be  revealedlike 
aplayhooaebmdacapc"  jmll  the  string, 
and  lo!  and  behold!  ftmuatbeun- 
folded  carefully  and  ingemonsly,  like 
a  Hereulaneam  percfament  under  the 
In^oiaitorial  spectadea  of  aix  aage 
mcmbcra  of  the  Antiquarian  Societv. 
It  ia  now  manv  yeara  ainoe  I  Im 
my  native  vale  m  Nith— and  things 
have  come  to  paaa  which  might  wdl 
plead  my  pardon  if  her  landaoipe  and 
ner  people  were  now  as  dimly  remem- 
bered as  in  a  dresm.  Hope  wsa  high, 
and  vntried  life  lay  befive  me  like  a 
viata  in  romance,  lovdy,  and  bright, 
and  nnUenrished.  Tne  pageant  is 
pasaed  and  gone-^bat  the  beantifiil 
and  beaming  fiuxa  which  thronged  the 
piooesaion,  haunt  and  charm  me  stilL 
Even  so  it  is^-so  strongly  and  dnrably 
do  all  those  forms  and  feces  in  which 
my  youthful  heart  claimed  an  intereat 
live  an4  breathe  in  my  remembrance, 
that, werol  sogifWd,  I  could  painteter* 


fbttofmaidsni 
beauty,  and  anatere  manly  giaoa.  Bnt 
to  my  tale. 
In  one  of  Deoember^a  daikeat 


Liyndoch-huie.  Wlien  I 
one  of  the  patent  kmpa  whidi  dMmm 
4g|it>  pnrsnant  to  aet  of  FarUament, 
I  waa  anddenly  aooeated  by  a  pcaaoa 
of  importMioe,  Mr  Mammtmke  Gni»- 
atane,  the  collector,  who^  aeiaiag  wy 
aleeve,  whiapered  rather  aadibly, ''  I 
beg  pardon,  8i^«*I  da  indaed,  sn^f 
fant  you  are  aa  loyal  a  man  asevarpaid 
jatea."  I  gaaed  at  Mr  Otunstaile-il 
owed  him  not  a  ahilling— indeed,  I  had 
his  receipt  in  my  |MDcketH-aad  was 
aboat  to  poll  it  oat,  when  heniaed  hia 
voice,  and  aaid, ''  May  I  never  ^nger 
a  rale  more,  if  thia  aame  suapicioaa  sett 
of  a  man  la  not  become  more  danger* 
ooa  than  ever."  **  Be  good  enough. 
Sir,"  said  I,  «'  to  teU  me  somethin| 
of  what  you  mean.**  *'  Mean,  air, 
aaid  he,  **  why,  I  mean,  sir,  thatevar 
ainee  thia  same  Mark  Mack— ^iHiat 
d'ye  callum— «nd  hia  ahop  came  among 
ua,  evening  and  moming-4ie  utters  the 
atrangcatuiiig»--ainga  seditioaa  aonga, 
reada  aeditkma  hooka,  and  prays  tre»* 
aonable  prayers.  I  have  heard  him 
aing  curaied  strong  things,  alr^-*''  Hie 
Lord's  my  shepherd.  111  not  want," 
which  means  more,  ab,  than  meda 
the  ear"^''  The  very  aoog  the  Miller 
of  Manafleld  sung  when  he  h^ped 
himsdf  to  the  bishop's  meal,"  aaid  I.-- 
<'  Why,  'tia  treaaonable"— ''  Fkt  traa- 
aon,  abr,"  aaid  the  collector,  ''aatheaet 
hath  it,  and  as  Mr  Counael  Strapmn 
aaya.  Then,  air,  he  reada  loud  and 
long  about  a  handy  aort  of  a  wonan^ 
called  Jewel,  the  wift  of  HoUcr  ef 
Kent,  and  her  nail  hammer,  air.*  We 
all  know  what  that  means." 

Thus  was  the  oollector  prooeedin«; 
miainterpreting,asaman  of  MitaaeintttU 
lect  may,  the  impressive  domestic  denn 
tion  of  my  native  land,  thus  unexpeet- 
edly  lifting  up  its  votoe  in  a  atrange 
country,  when  hia  singulareommentarf 
was  interrupted  by  a  dear,  deep,  and 
melodious  voice,  which,  fSrom  a  hoose 
opposite,  struck  into  that  divine  psalm 
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—the  eighth — ^gracing  the  wotiIb  of 
the  tegal  minstrel  with  the  nohle  and 
pfttheuc  tune  of  The  Martyrs.    To 
this  unwonted  greeting,    mj   heart 
responded  with  a  strong  throh ;  and  I 
was  on  the  point  of  lifting  my  voice 
aloud  with  uie  stray  worshipper,  when 
Mr  Grunstane  addressed  me :  '*  Come 
with  me,  sir:  this  man  must  cross  the 
herring  hrook  with  a  tutor  chosen  hy 
the  msgistrates,  else  my  name  shall  he 
no  more  Grunstane."    So  sayins,  he 
walked  up  to  the  house  fkom  whence 
the  sounds  came  that  had  dismayed  ' 
him  so  deeply,  and  I  accompanied  lum, 
ftr  the  sake  (^  seeing  the  end  of  the 
atrange   intrusion.     I  saw   he   was 
meditating.     ''  Now,   Mr   What— 
you  know  your  name,  my  good  sir,'' 
asid  the  collector,  **  let  us  walk  wiUi 
the  law  in  this  matter,  sir.  First,  then, 
"what  is  the  fellow's  name— his  exact 
name;-*the  law,  my  dear  sir,  can 
touch  nothing  unless  it  has  a  name ; 
•—hut  see— what  does  this  man  call 
himself? — ^111  warrant  the  knave  has 
picked  out  some  good  name  or  other 
to  hring  into  disgrace ; — an  old  trick, 
sir,— 'twas  hut  last  year  a  fbUow  at  the 
Old  Bailey  had  the  presumption  to  csll 
himself  Mr  Gilbert  Grunstane,  and 
waa  actually  hanged  with  that  honour- 
able name  m  his  custody." 

While  this  man  spoke,  1  looked  above 
the  door,  and  there,  on  a  hoard  black 
and  broad,  was  painted  an  amole  book, 
in  the  commendable  act  of  disclosing  its 
contents  to  the  passer-by,  and  under- 
neath stood  nrinted  in  modest  gray  let- 
ters, **  Mark  Macrabin,  Cameronian, 
Besler  in  Scottish  Hose  and  Cheap 
Tracts,  Religious  and  Political."  But 
very  shrewdly  distrusting  the  infbrma- 
tion  of  the  multitude,  respecting  die 
▼cry  ancient  name  **  Hose,'  or  even  the 
letters  which  composed  it,  he  had  ad- 
ded, by  way  of  marginal  supplement, 
A  pur  of  notable  parson-gray  hose, 
wmch,  at  a  reduced  angle,  formed  a 
respectable  St  Andrews  cross:  nor 
is  it  improbable,  that  the  ingenious 
proprietor  of  this  singular  sign-board 
had  introduced  the  book  spread  out 
and  displayed  from  similar  motives — 
for  it  is  known  that  many  of  our  radi- 
cids  very  laudably  buy  their  weekly 
sixpence  worth  of  sedition  and  blas- 
phemy, in  the  hope  of  bribing,  with  a 
pint  and  pipe,  tb  read  and  expound 
It,  some  more  fortunate  person,  whose 
learning  is  not  confined  to  the  primi- 
tive score  and  tally. 
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With  this  man's  nsme  and  csllii^  I 
was  busy  making  very  agreeable  saw- 
ciations,  when  I  was  aroused  by  a  tre- 
mendous peal  from  the  knocker  of  the 
Cameronisn's  door,  which,  in  the  sdroit 
hand  of  the  collector,    raised  t  din 
equivalent  to  the  summons  of  a  pye- 
ooated  footmsn  at  the  door  of  some 
man  who,  unluckily  for  his  rqiose,  is 
acquainted  with  an  esrl  new  come  to 
his  coronet,  or  a  confidential  derk  io 
a  city  banking-house.     The  patient 
dealer  in  hose  reflecting,  nerdunce, 
that  the  eighth  psalm,  and  tne  tune  of 
the  Martyrs,  would  endtire  when  all 
who  now  wear  Scottish  faose,  or  read 
cheap  tracts,  or  Peden's  Frophedes, 
or  Zachary  Boyd's  kst  battle— a  book 
I  would  gladly  get— were  passed  and 
gone,— «rose,  and  began  to  adventuie 
slowly  forth,  measuring  step  by  step, 
bslandng  the  matter  between  busmes 
and   devotion.      ''  Mr    Marmsdnke 
Grunstane,"  said  I,  ''  this  seems  an 
unseasonable  time  to  discuss  tiie  ma* 
its  of  Msrk  Mamibin's  poUtioal  oeed. 
Moreover,  I  do  suspect  there  is  t^A* 
ther  sedition  in  the  eighth  FiBafaii, 
which   you  have  disturbed  him  in 
singuig,  nor  treason  in  wKffshipping 
God  after  a  man's  own.  heart,  and  the 
manner  of  his  country." — ^*  Hark'e, 
friend,"  ssid  the  coUeetor,    ''  d'ye 
think— Zookers !  d'ye  think  I  don't 
know  a  psalm  from  a  seditious  song?" 
and  as  he  said  this,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  dealer  in  Scottii^  hose  and 
cheap  tracts  stood  silent  before  him, 
but  silent  only  for  a  moment:  "  What 
wantest    thou?"    he    said,    in  the 
tone  of  a  man  touched  at  being  nn« 
timeously  disturbed :  ''  Sawest  tboa 
not  my  warehouse  of  commodities  wis 
closed?  heardest  thou  not  the  ninth 
hour  ring  in  the  chapel  dock?  and, 
moreover,  didst  thou  not  hesr  me  es- 
saying to  sing  a  psalm  ?"    Having 
thus  soothed  ms  devotional  feelingSi 
he  continued  in  the  tone  of  a  num 
willing  to  accommodate :   "  This  ti 
doubtless  an  ill  hour  to  examine  the 
merits  of  the  things  of  diis  vorid, 
though  my  hose/'  and  he  glanced  at 
the  collector's  1^,  **  are  sacb  as  men 
mav  buy  blindiSld;  and  my  books," 
looking  at  (he  upper  region  of  his  vi- 
sitant, into  wmch'  nothing  but  the 
gainful  golden  rule  of  three  had  erer 
been  able,  under  the  sembhince  of 
learning,  to  penetrate, — '*  are  such  u 
the  wise  and  well-disposed  only  pur- 
chase, but  their  contents  cannot  harm 
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even  ignorance— so  thou  najest  walk 
in." 

And  in  the  collector  strode^  pulled 
off  his  hat  and  laid  it  on  the  tahle^— 
pludced  forth  his  rate-hook  and  ink- 
nom^  and  looking  flill  in  the  face  of 
the  retailer  of  warm  hose  and  wise 
tracts^  said^  "  So  your  name  is  Mark 
Macrahin— ^n  outlandish  name  and  an 
odd  one ;  hut  a  name  good  enough  for 
all  that:  and  you  write  after  your 
name,  *  Cameronian,'  some  radical  de« 
signation,  I  presume.  And  you  pro« 
fess  to  deal  in  Caledonian  hose  and 
cheap  tracts,  religious  and  political." 
Mark  answered,  with  a  glance  of  in* 
-  ouisitiTe  gravity, — "  Venly,  even  as 
tnou  sayeet,  with  the  omission  of  thy 
intrusive  commentary."  Thou  not 
me,  said  Mr  Marmaduke  Grunstane. 
7%ou  hot  me — ^you  shall  he  taught 
humility,  and  that  soon,  hetween  stone 
Vails,  and  thy  northern  hose  well  gar« 
tcred  with  comfortable  cold  iron. — 
What  thinkest  thou  of  that  most  wise 
Mark?— TAott indeed!"  Mark  utter- 
ed not  one  word,  hut  with  great  calm- 
ness lifted  an  ellwand  of  oak  of  three 
years  growth,  shod  at  one  end  with 
massy  Iron,  and  divided  into  quarters, 
the  quarters  into  nails,  the  nails  again 
into  inches,  with  large  nobs  of  brass. 
Tliis  formidable  quarter-staff  he  laid 
on  the  counter,  and,  with  the  meek« 
ness  of  a  true  and  well  armed  Chris- 
tian, awaited  the  result. 

Mark's  martial  preparation  affected 
vcrv  visibly  the  collector's  hand— 
and  the  redness,  natural  and  ac- 
qnhred,  fled  from  his  ftce,  except 
a  double  portion  of  scarlet  which 
aougfat  refbge  in  the  point  of  his 
nose.  This  protuberance  at  all  times 
deserved  attention,  and  usually  at- 
tracted it;  it  was  swelled  out  into 
whdks  and  knobs  of  sundry  hues,  re- 
aembllng  a  hUf  crushed  bunch  of  blue 
grapes,  or  a  bruised  handfVil  of  ripe 
mulberries.- And  at  present  its  fiery 
red  extremity  seemed  willing  to  drop 
blood,  even  before  the  ellwand  of  the 
Cameronian  had  applied  for  such  a 
proof  of  its  merit  as  a  weapon.  The 
collector  gave  one  glance  to  the  door, 
in  the  shadow  of  which  I  stood,  pleas- 
ed beyond  all  remembrance  at  his  con- 
■lemation,  and  then  glancing  side^ 
ways  at  Mark's  brazen  studded  auxi- 
liai^,  like  one  who  sees  an  adder  ready 
to  leap  from  its  coil,  said,  "  So,  sir, 
the  name  and  vocation,  as  you  have 
oonftssed,  are  safe,  are  written  down : 
Sir,  I  sbidl  now  content  me^  as  it  is 
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growing  late,  with  being  introduced  to 
your  book  of  seditious  verses,  out  of 
which  even  now  you  were  singing  that 
treasonable  song."  "  In  the  name  of 
water  andjire,  and  the  heart  of  com, 
the  three  andent  gods  of  Grdlowayj^ 
said  Mark  Macrabin,  what  sort  of  a 
being  art  thou  ?— -If  I  thought  thou 
wert  a  radical  knave,  come  hither  to 
revile  and  make  mouths  at  that 
Book,  and  him  who  believes  in  it,  I 
would  assuredly  chasten  thee  with 
diese  thirty-seven  English  inches  of 
oak,  called  an  ellwand,  till  thou  didst 
become  humble  and  contrite.  But  as 
I  do  in  veritv  believe  thou  art  much 
more  fool  than  knave,  and  mayest 
spread  an  evU  report,  I  shall  show 
tnee  that  Book  ;  and  if  I  do  not  make 
thee  leant  the  first  verse  of  it  by  heart, 
a  grievous  task  to  thee  perchance,  but 
a  pleasure  to  others — may  the  sound, 
rational,  and  wise  books  which  fill  my 
shelves,  become  as  foolish  as  thou  art, 
and  as  profane  as  Carlisle ;  and  may 
my  warm  comfortable  hose,  fhimed  in 
a  good  lowland  loom,  become  as  thin 
as  the  work  of  the  spider  or  the  Ipawn 
of  Spittalfields."  So  saying,  he  strode, 
ellwand  and  all,  into  an  interior  re» 
cess,  out  of  which  he  instantly  re- 
appeared, bearing  a  huge  folio,  co- 
vered with  rough  spotted  calf-skin, 
and  clasped  with  two  broad  and  massy 
clasps  of  pure  and  solid  silver;  un^ 
clasping  the  volume,  he  laid  ir  open 
on  the  table. 

It  was  a  beautiful  black  print  Bi- 
ble^ fVom  the  press  of  tne  sixth 
James,  adorned  with  curious  wood- 
cuts, forming  an  illustration  of  the 
text  equally  as  obvious  as  the  mo- 
dem mass  of  commentaries  which  en- 
cumber the  simple  original.  Front- 
ing  the  title-page  appeared,  written  in 
a  neat  old-fasnioned  hand,  thewholo 
ancestry  of  Mark  Macrabin  fh>m  the 
time  tradition  had  first  noticed  it. 
Gilboah  Macrabin  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  fimiily  fame;  he  passed 
the  Tweed  with  David  Lesley,  and 
distinguidied  himself  in  routing  the 
royalists  at  Kewbum  on  the':^ne; 
the  first  blood  drawn  in  the  dvil  war 
was  drawn  by  the  sword  of  Gilboah. 
He  marched  to  the  bloody  battle  of 
Marston  Moor  with  this  very  volume 
bound  on  his  back,  and  made  himself 
remarkable  by  his  cool  and  determined 
bravery.  But  he  owed  his  life  to  tfaia 
singular  piece  of  proof  mail,  which 
foUed  two  desperate  thrusts  of  a  cava* 
Uer's  lance  when  the  Covenanters  wero 
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Amrgitd  in  the  rear.  It  wai  PiMeiit 
alio  at  tbe  fiecoe  akinniah  ci  IHiiin* 
dogf  home  in  the  aane  {urinutiye  man* 
met  hy  Gideon  the  aon  of  GUboah, 
whae  ita  owner  added  the  glory  of 
alajing  Ane  of  Ckrohottaea  proof* 
coat  tinopen^  to  the  fimeof  the  oonae 
of  Kacabin.  And  aa  it  hnd  anreated 
die  ahaer  dcaoent  of  •ne  eoinaaier'a 
arad,  andwpMJaed  thethroatof  aneth* 
cr>  it  aefoiied  prodigiott*  pcnalarit;, 
and  waa,  by  the  oonrawnd  of  Ranoth 
Gilead,  thepreadier,  aepawted  firan 
therebduit  ahouldnnand  awathiiff 
phdd  of  ita  proprietor,  and  borne  ahift 
aa«hannarMbrethehait  Butatloat, 
aa«  banner,  mnoh  of  the  fiune  it  had 
aoqaired  when  attached  to  the  valiant 
perM»a  of  Gideon  and  GUboah.  It 
naa  atnick  down  and  trodden  upon^ 
at  the  bloody  jpeaaage  of  BothweU 
Brigb  and  Would  have  been  aoattered 
in  tSe  wind,  kaf  by  leaf,  hnd  not 
Gideon  retomed  at  night  ftom  the 
mountainai  and  at  the  peril  of  hia  life, 
picked  np  hia  fiunlly  book.  Hia  joy 
waa  great,  and  in  iia  Ailneaa  he  vew* 
fd-Hind  aa  he  waa  of  Gallw^gian  ex* 
traction,  he  vowed  by  the  t&ee  an* 
dent  goda  of  the  dtatriot,  already  no* 
tiead  by  hia  deaoendani— that  man'a 
tongue  or  man'a  hand,  angly  or  eoU 
leettvely,  ahoald  no  more  aeparate  him 
flem  it— «nd  he  kept  hia  vow.  It 
waa  hia  companion  if  day,  and  hia 
piUow  by  night,  tiU  the  Revolutiott 
brought  bloodieaa  timea.  The  fiunilv 
hiatory  now  grew  wondenma  brief. 
Hie  all^gorieal  tree  of  lineage  aent 
ftrth  ahoota,  neither  to  the  aoath  nor 
to  the  weat,  but  ahot  «p  perpoidicnlar 
aa  a  poplar  in  one  nndeviatiogatem— 
flnaliy  temlinating  with  the  preaent 
iacnmbent  Mark,  who  with  no  email 
pride  diaplayed  thia  hmiounble  teati*^ 
mony  to  hia  name,  belbre  the  aharp 
gray  eyea  of  the  pariah  eolleetor,  the 
chief  of  the  name  of  Gnmalane. 

Tb»  Gmnatanea,  a  nnroeniaaand  an* 
deat  dan,  eertainly  are  mote  eonver- 
aant  with  atowage,  pilotage,  barter, 
and  brokerage,  and  the  relattonahip 
of  ais  to  aeven,  than  widi  periloua 
•chieveoienta  by  apear  and  aword. 
Aa  their  name  Ma  not  opened  an  ae- 
OQunt  with  the  Herald'aH>iBoe,  and  aa, 
perchance,  theae  diapenaera  of  Griffina 
and  Bine  lioni,  are  ezpendve  retain* 
era  in  dufaioQa  pedigrees,  I  ahall 
apare  it  one  anecdote,  which  may  ftir* 
ivnh  a  motto  and  n  hint  for  the  aimt 
tQ  aoQM  of  tbeae  inganifw  gentle* 
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the   bcracn  of 
The  dder  Sna- 


the 8«nataie  of  a  St  Andr«wVi 
ton&the  ponpof  { 
pned  to  hear  aome  ] 
GalcnlatiiMr  thf*T  mnning 
"  For  my  part,"  aaid  one,  ''l 
tweninr-five  per  eent.  net  by  my 
apecntotion;  ''  and  I,"  aaid  mmM' 
<?  ahaU be  iU  pleaaad  indeed,  iTi 
ialeaathantwenty-eeven."  ^'Gcntfe- 
men,"  aaid  Mr  Granatane,  ''  I  dtm't 
csaetly  know  what  yon  mem  by  ynvr 
twenty*fivear  twenty-aeveni 
&K  my  pavt,"  aaid  he,  aai 
look  end  tone  of  the  noat  < 
awdcratiflo,  «<  I  always  think  I 
profit  enondi  when  I  get  thee 
oftheoUier." 

To  the  deaendant  of  thia 
ate  and  limited  dealer,  did 
Maoidnn  «"><M^  tiie  vencnU 
nme— the  ahield  aa  wdl  aa 
lien  of  hia  Mieealqra.  '<  La! 
bdudd,  man,"  aaid  the 
hia  wrath  viaibly  abated  by( 
and  ocBtempbtinff  a  book  eo  1 
able  and  dear  to  ma  name.  ' 
read— bdieve— and  Hidge  ftr  thjielf; 
aeeatthonM^taaAtionaaicKer  Sn 
aayingy  he  flaeed  hia  finger  «■  the 
eightt  paalni— bnt  hept  dcae  hBld,aa 
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a  prieat  dntchea  a  prafitahle  ndie, 
vri&t  he  anbmila  it  to  ibe  »pa  oT 
aome  niqridona  looking  pQgriHi*^ 
Sovdy  aeemed  the  coBedarpentenad ; 
the  ready  fiMmknaaa  of  MariE,  inenimp 
of  Saxon  bhdc  letter,  whSdi,  in  Hie  vw 
dnitT  of  the  biaion  atnddod 
and  ttie  darkneaa  of  Ua  0wn  i 

rBed  inmyateryen  enH 
of  Egyptian  hiatory,  or  the  OadMn 
alphabet  oTthe  Siatcr  Mand,  to  tkaae^ 
and  they  ranat  be  amny,  who  lack  the 
fittthef  CekaidVaUeiiey;bnt  above 
all,  the  dlwand  itaelf,  kiovy  and  inm 
headed,  and  whidi  bcie  teattmeny  of 
having  taken  meaaore  of  rarcawua  aa 
well  aa  doth ;  all  theae  tended  to  on- 
aettle  hia  power  of  reflection  and  de* 
range  the  acewacy  of  hia  ealoalationa : 
--^I  tdl  thee,  man,"  aaidMarit,  '<  thia 
ia  a  book  my  ftthera  bore  thniagh  peril 
and  through  bk>od;  with  me  it  hath 
fidlen  on  more  peaceAd  timea.  I  have 
canried  it  throndi  the  ^eaaant  vale 
of  the  Sonth,  and  verilv  it  wafted  with 
me  upon  the  boaom  of  the  vaat  deep, 
aa  I  paaaed  to  and  finm  the  weatcrn 
world.''  NevertheleaB,.theoolleeler,in 
apke  of  the  rou^  exieriort  the  ailvar 
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Mmrk'Maerubin,  the  Cameranian. 
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^  J  wad  die  floeied  oonftents  of  Um 
volume^  seemed  seriouslj  dispooed  to 
hmid  its  owner  as  a  dmler  in  sedir 
tioiij  an  ftbettor  of  those  tarbuleni  de- 
magogues who  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
oooatry  and  the  derotioii  of  its  peoole. 
I  walked  into  the  shop,  and  stoipd  oe* 
aide  the  oolleelor>  who,  taming  to  me, 
said,  *^  there!  my  good  nr,  thereT 
aad  pushed  the  book  towards  me^ 
aftaia  at  the  same  time  to  haaard  ano- 
ther word  oa  a  Teiume  which,  for  onght 
lie  had  diaoo?ered,  might  turn  out  more 
Ivdjthanaeditiona.  '' Truly,"  said  I, 
"  Mr  Granstane,  this  ia  a  Tery  ancient 
and  heaatiAil  BMd,  such  as  the  wor- 
ahmperaof  acaree  worka  would  perform 
a  pi%rin«fle  lo  obtain,  bound  too  in  a 
patiMMhaTstyl^  and  daaped  with  no 
mean  metaL  And  this,  sir,  is  the 
eighth  uaalto,  a  poem  of  divine  beau« 
ty ;  ana  which  even  now  I  heard  this 
gentleaan  singing,  perfimning,  as  I 
pvesnme,  domestic  wotship  according 
!•  the  deity  manner,  I  am*pnmd  to  say, 
of  the  devout  people  of  Scothmd."  All 
tlie  while  I  uttered  this,  Mark  eyed 
me  with  a  look  of  indesoibaUe  emo- 
tion; and  ere  the  last  words  weie 
from  my  lips,  he  waa  fidrly  over  the 
table,  wiuigiiig  my  handa  with  a  ftd« 
iwm  of  joy  he  aooght  not  to  expreaa. 
«'  Ftee  be  heiel-ea  I  hope  to  be 
mied  I— -thou  art  the  aon  of  inineonly 
ftiend ;  diyaelf  too  a  proven  odof-- 
MOea  Cameron,  thou  art  wdeome  as 
the  flower  of  May;  but  aye,  man,  its 
loDg  since  I  saw  theel"— I  returned 
the  gmtttlalion  of  worthy  Mark  kng 
and  warady;  and  to  deeply  were  we 
both  toadied  at  this  8im;nlar  and  uup 
expected  meetiBg,  which  retnmed  the 
fh^s  of  my  yondi  to  my  contempl^ 
tien,  and  presented  me  with  the '^  9oId» 
the  ftithlesB,  and  the  dead,"  the  loved 
and  the  lamented ;  that  we  missed  not 
Maimaduke  Granatane,  who  had  an 
IcnUy  and  gbdly  withdrawn  both  body 
and  charge  ftom  ahop  and  peraon  <v 
the  joyous  Cameronian. 
•  Mm  Maarabin  gaaed  on  me  ftr 
one  minnte'a  apace  with  great  and 
growing  joy ;  he  twice  igaculated  "  hiB 
latheia  own  aon"— eoikched  up  hia 
Mack  letttf  £dk>  in  one  hand,  and 
aeiaing  me  with  the  other,  stalked 
fltately  and  ailent  into  the  chamber, 
which  in  icmsmhnnce  of  ancient 
times  he  called  hia  cave  of  AduUam. 
A  dear  large  fire,  the  fiurest  flower  in 
A  winter  garden,  quoth  the  proverb, 
clawed  in  the  grate,  and  the  whole 


apartment  seemed  neat  and  comfort* 
aoie.  Flanking  the  ^te  stood  an  a^ 
dent  seat,  something  nartaking  of 
the  excellent  Qualities  of  an  English 
easy  chair,  snd  a  Scottish  knosettle. 
It  was  plentifully  ornamented  with 
thistles,  sand  ^^ksaes,  and  scr^  of 
Scr^ture— besnng  date  10416.  In  the 
centre  pannel  of  massive  oak,  was  cut 
in  square  raised  letters,  *'  Gil.  Mac* 
KABiN,  8.U ;"  this  was  wound  about 
with  a  wreath  of  blossomed  thistles, 
ably  designed,  and  not  unskilAilly 
carved ;  smid  the  thistles,  lurked'  a 
crown— representing  thecrownabove— 
for  on  earuily  crowna— except  perhaps 
the  crown  of  martyrdom— the  wise 
house  of  Macrabin  never  turned  its 
ambition.  Into  this  anoestorial  restins;* 
place,  Mark  partly  thrust,  and  ptfUy 
motioned  me^-a  cushion  composed 
of  something  rivslling  in  softness  th^ 
fiunous  down  oif  Canna  (of  which  poets^ 
in  holiday  verse,  promise  beds  to  their 
loves,  but  in  the  week«day  prose  of 
matrimony  make  them  contented  with 
nnboultedchaff )  was  ready  to  receive 
me,  and  there  J  sat  giving  the  cave  oJT 
Adullam  and  its  proprietor  altematdy 
the  scrutiny  of  my  looks.  "  Son  of 
my  best  ftiend,  said  Mark,  son  or 
daughter  have  I  none— nor  wife,  na^ 
matron,  nor  maid— nor  bondman,  nor 
bondwoman— 4ior  ourlin,  nor  gpe- 
carlin— nor  boffle,  nor  brownie- 
brownie  would  do  me  rarely— none  of 
them  all  have  I  to  doahand'atum,  or 
a  bleased  turn  for  me.  But  my  hands 
are  dean— my  vianda  are  pme^yea, 
the  amell  of  this  seems  not  unsa- 
voury"—phraing  before  me,  while  he 
spoke,areeking  mess  of  Scottish  ooUods, 
a  noggin  of  notable  ale — "  and  gird|e 
cakea,  wed  brandered  brown"— pro- 
noundng  on  the  whole  a  blessing, 
which  a  hungry  biah^  might  envy 
im  its  brevity.    To  this  national  suj^ 

S>  emple  and  instant  justice  wsa 
le.  The  Cameronian  then  brought, 
forth  in  both  hands  an  ancient  and 
euiadous  bowl,  sirdedround  the  mouth 
with  a  rim  of  sSver,  evidently  less  for 
ornament  than  for  preserving  entire  an 
hereditary  vessd  wnidi  bad  graced  ao 
many  bridahii,  baptisms,  and  even  bu- 
rials of  the  house  of  Macrabin.  Its 
shattoed  and  repaired  aides  betokened 
the  potency  of  its  ffarmer  conteotfr— 
the  oiasy  head,  and  the  unsteady  or 
erring  hand  had  wronged  this  foun- 
tain of  evening  delight.  Placing  it 
on  the  tablcj  he  instantly  produced  a 
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large  bottle  of  brown-stone,  called  by 
the  iTish  ft  garderiney  the  precious 
contents  of  which  he  introduced  to 
immediate  acquaintanceship  with  warm 
water  and  sugar,  and  the  bowl  emitted 
an  odour  &r  ootrivalling  the  ftmed 
oedar-wood-scented  fire  of  the  goddess 
in  Homer.  "  This/'  said  Mark,  as  he 
poured  it  unsparingly  forth,  *'  is  just  a 
drop  of  the  rarest  blood  of  barley — 
better  nerer  bore  a  bell,  or  the  kindly 
name  of  peat-reek — ^the  reek  of  sea 
coal's  but  a  sang  till't— I  got  it  from 
Duncan  MacgiUsray,  of  the  Perth 
mountains. — Duncan's  father  does  as 
good  as  keep  a  small  still — I  wish,  if 
ue  wish  is  not  sinful,  that  it  was  as 
big  as  a  kirk— I  mean  an  English  ca- 
thedral—for his  sake."  The  weak 
liquid,  and  the  strong,  mixed  pleasant- 
1t  together — as  things  weak  and  strong 
snould  always  do— and  approached  the 
brim  of  the  bowl  singing  and  simmering 
— -formingagoodlypoolofpotentdfink. 
Into  this  beverage,  Mark  introduced  a 
large  spoon  of  green  horn,  of  dimen- 
sions equal  to  the  rapacity  of  that  of 
an  ogress.  It  is  called  by  the  Low- 
landers  a  ''  divider ;"  nor  was  this  un- 
worthy of  the  name,  for  its  mouth 
was  rimmed  with  sUver,  the  shaft  or- 
namented with  the  same,  terminating 
in  a  whistle,  equalling  in  power  of 
sound  those  framed  by  school  boys, 
from  the  boughs  of  the  plane,  when 
the  buds  first  come  out  on  the  tim- 
ber. [[Inspired  shepherd  of  Ettricke, 
is  this  plane-tree  whistle — the  old 
Scottish  shepherd's  pipe—accursed, 
and  fallen  ofi^  like  Milton's  spirit  from 
its  original  beauty — to  whicn  queens 
have  listened,  and  of  which  poets  have 


••A  dainty  whisde,  with  a  pleasant  sound  ?**] 
The  spirit  of  digression  seemed  here 
to  seise  on  Mark  also,  for  in  a  voioe 
half  audible  he  said,  while  he  prcK 
duced  the  divider,  "  If  thou  could'st 
speak,  thou  could'st  tell  a  curious 
tale  r*  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed 
pondering  on  some  passing  pleasant 
thing.  He  changed  to  a  graver  mood, 
and  said,  "  you  would  like — ^your 
douce  fiither  liked-<Hi  donoer  man«-*a 
man  with  a  kinder  heart,  or  a  cleverer 
head,  never  put  leg  in  gray  hose; 
but  why  should  I  speak  of  the  blest 
with  a  graceless  bowl  of  punch  b^ 
fore  me — ^howsoever,  ye  would  like 
to  have  the  rank  untaken*down  spi- 
rit of  this  Highlui^an's  aquavitc 
ac^lened  and  suMued— passed  through 


tke  Caffurmnttn.  [T^ 

die  flame,  as  daft  Davie  Davidson  did 
when  he  pushed  auld  king  Conie  into 
the  bonfire,  and  cried,  ''  O  kin^^  lire 
for  ever ;"  So  saying,  he  lifted  up  a 
spoonful  of  the  pundh,  and  touching 
it,  as  he  replaced  it  in  the  bowl,  with 
burning  paper,  set  the  whole  beverage 
on  fire,  and  moving  it  gently  with  the 
SDoon,  the  agitated  fiarae  wavered 
glimmermg  and  blue,  like  the  charm- 
ed cauldron  in  the  presence  of  Mac- 
beth. *'  Good  punch  and  a  good 
man,  said  the  Cuneronian,  are  just 
alike ;  if  punch  cannot  lowe,  its  no 
suppaUe ;  if  a  man  cannot  bum,  no 
at  tne  stake  I  mean — ^but  with  anger 
at  a  knave's  deed,  and  that  spills  my 
simile— The  back  of  my  hand  be  to 
him,  I  should  not  like  to  trust  my 
wesson  near  his  knife." 

Though  I  have  little  fidth  in  the 
saying,  that  sound  friendship,  like 
good  com,  must  have  fluent  wet- 
tings to  make  it  prosper,  still  I  think 
an  occasional  qirinkling,  merely  to 
cool  the  blade,  is  both  refteahing  and 
delight&l— so  thought  my  entertainer, 
as  with  two  curiously  carved  and 
mounted  drinking  cups,  known  in  the 
annals  of  Lowland  delight  by  the  name 
of  quechs,  we  made  incessant  inroads 
on  the  social  element.  Our  converse, 
for  much  converse  we  had,  vras  a  cu- 
rious piece  of  patch- work— so  old  and 
80  new — so  joyous  and  so  devout — so 
digressive  and  so  straight  .forward— so 
full  of  the  odd,  the  common,  the 
strange,  and  the  dramatic,  that  it  de- 
fied resemblance  in  any  thing  written 
or  traditional.  Ancient  times  shook 
hands  with  latter,  and  the  pathetic 
and  the  ludicrous  vrdked  side  by  side 
like ''  sisters  twin."  Add  to  all  this, 
thei^uent  intrusion  o£  esplanatory 
notes,  upon  obscure  pasnges,  as  we 
passed,  and  the  supplemental  illustra- 
tions which  the  narrative  required. 
Mark,  evidently  driven  from  tte  even 
tenor  of  his  way  by  these  marginal  in- 
terruptions, made  a  Ml  pause;  and 
lifting  up  his  replenished  quech,  turn- 
ed it  thrice  round  between  his  eye  and 
the  candle,  said,  with  an  introductory 
cough,  "  Truly,  Miles  Cameron,  I 
had  better  at  once  take  a  calivine  pen 
and  two  sdate  stanes— no  in  imita- 
tion of  the  prophet,  gude  forgive  roe 
finr  the  resembbmoe^-Hmd  thereon  in- 
dite ye  a  fhll  and  fionons  history  of 
the  house  of  Macrabin  ;  or  if  ye  would 
like  it  better,"  and  the  Cameronian, 
evidently  alarmed  at  the  extent  and 
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importance  of  his  offer — "  for  I  am 
dooms  dull  when  I  come  to  plain  hlack 
and  white — I  shall  even  give  you  a 
memoir,  as  they  call  it,  of  myself— 
clean  olFIoof,  as  Rab  Rahson  shot  the 
barn-door ;  and  conscience,  lad,  if  ye 
stop  or  mar  me  in  my  march,  I  shall 
just  begin  the  tale  again,  as  Laird 
Liawrie  did  with  Robin  Hood,  when 
he  stumbled  at  the  hundred  and  se* 
venty  and  seventh  verse."  I  readily 
assured  Mark  of  a  joyous  listener- 
one  that  would  lend  to  his  history  a 
quiet  and  curious  ear.  For  I  expect- 
«1  a  singular  tale.  I  knew  he  was  ao« 
qnainted  with  a  vast  range  of  strange 
and  curious  things ;  and  I  knew,  from 
the  peculiar  and  original  way  he  con- 
templated all  passing  events,  that  the 
commonest  matter  would  acquire  a 
new  stamp  and  form,  and  become 
amusing  or  instructive  in  his  mouth. 

On  this  assurance,  Mark  Macrabin 
placed  his  empty  quech  on  the  table, 
and  said,  "  Young  roan,  look  at  me— 
yc  never  saw  my  father — how  could 
Ye  ^  but  if  ye  had,  truly,  then,  ye  be- 
held a  man  as  steeve  to  his  purpose  as 
the  tempered  steel — desperate,  dour, 
and  self-willed — ^who  sought  no  man's 
counsel,  though  many  men  sought  his ; 
and  there  were  few  or  none  in  the  fa« 
mous  Vale  of  Nith,  that  matched  his 
knack  in  ministering  Scripture  salves 
to  moral  sores,  or  were  so  gifted 
and  skilful  anent  elf-arrows  and  un- 
canny een.  Well,  would  ye  credit  it, 
my  father  had  a  firm  belief  in  witches 
and  familiar  spirits,  for  which,  doubt- 
less, he  had  Scripture  warrant,  and  I'll 
not  say  that  I  am  free  of  the  belief 
myself.  He  gave  many  kindly  pre- 
sents to  Marion  Murdieson  of  Auch- 
incairn,  just  because  *  word  gade  she 
was  nae  cannie.'  She  was  a  cunning 
carlin  that  could  gar  him  birl  his  baw- 
bee—ye see  I'm  not  unread  in  the 
classic  works  of  Caledonia :  Moreover, 
my  Either  was  the  sworn  cronie  of 
Sunuel  Colin  of  CoUiestown,  who 
mended  whole  flocks  that  were  ren- 
dered as  lean  by  withcraft  as  the  two 
cows  in  the  dream  of  Pharoah ;  and 
extracted  more  elf-arrows  out  of  one 
cow's  side  than  were  stuck  by  the 
barbarians  in  the  shield  of  the  Roman 
centurion— ye  see  my  learning's  of  no 
limited  kind.  Samuel  confided  to  ray 
father's  hands  his  whole  collection  of 
elf-arrow-heads.  I  have  seen  them 
myself,  and  they  were  made  of  as  rare 
flint  as  ever  yielded  fire.    I  consulted 
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auld  Roosty  Fiddle,  the  antiaoarian, 
anent  their  origin.  I  bribed  his  ooi- 
nion  with  one  of  the  longest,  and  ne 
declared  they  were  shup  weaponsj 
framed  for  the  mischief  of  brute  or 
body,  by  whose  hands  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say ;— and  truly,  the  man 
in  the  course  of  seven  years  vindicat- 
ed his  opinion  in  two  folio  volumes, 
with  seventeen  plates,  displaying  my 
elf-arrow  in  all  the  views  man's  in- 
vention  could  devise,  and  averring, 
that  he  dug  this  curious  missile  out  of 
Locher-moss,  sixteen  feet  under  the 
surface,  searching  for  a  seam  of  coal ; 
and  truly,  it  was  a  wise  place  to  seek 
fuel  in.  If  he  got  not  coals  he  got 
peats.  But,  worst  of  all,  one  summer 
naif  tlie  cows  of  the  Vale  grew  sick, 
and  milk  grew  like  a  medicine.  Some 
said  it  was  the  burning  drought — some . 
said  it  was  the  will  of  God ;  and  Ma- 
rion Murdieson  said  it  was  the  witch 
of  Galloway's  milking-peg  that  drain-* 
ed  them  all  yell.  This  was  a  charm- 
ed utensil — I  wish  I  had  such  a  one 
—ye  had  only  to  say  a  certain  word 
—pull  the  peg,  and  out  gushed  milk, 
ricli  reeking  milk ;  and  that,  too,  as 
long  as  a  cow  within  fifty  miles  had  a 
drop  to  spare.  I  wonder  where  the 
wood  grew  it  was  made  of;  and  then, 
as  the  tale  rang,  the  peg  ran  red  blood. 
My  father  heard  the  story,  and  was 
mi^ng  three  days  and  three  nights. 
Some  said  he  was  at  a  preaching  at  the 
foot  of  Tintoc,  and  some  said  he  was 
in  quest  of  the  Galloway  wit^h  and 
her  sympathetic  milking-peg.  Home 
he  came,  gloomy  and  silent— I  fear 
some  wicked  people  had  laughed  at 
him ;  and  I,  who  never  could  be  si- 
lent, said,  '  Father,  saw  ye  any  gowks 
in  Galloway ;'  for  which  I  had  to  fly  to 
the  mountain  tops  a  night  and  a  day. 
When  I  came  back,  and  complained 
of  the  cold  top  of  the  Moloch-hill,  my 
father  said,  ^  Didst  thou  fly  to  the 
mountains,  thou  graceless  knave^the 
ancient  place  of  refiige  for  the  sage 
and  the  godly — the  valley  was  gooid 
enough  for  thee.'  Such  was  the  kind 
of  temper  that  threw  me  desolate  on 
the  wide  world  when  I  was  a  stripling 
of  seventeen. 

*'  But  my  father  was  not  always  way- 
ward and  stem  ;^he  had  fits  of  gentle- 
ness and  tenderness  for  his  family  and 
for  mankind — his  devotion,  at  all  times 
sincere  and  fervent,  approached  some- 
times to  the  romantic.  The  Wardlaw 
hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  evergreen. 
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wai  •  fiitoaiHe  pltce  of  his  devotion. 
On  in  lop,  it  18  m  cnmnt  aod  credit* 
«d  tradition  that  the  Corenanters  as* 
aenbled  daring;  the  Btomij  time  of 
the  peraecation  to  preach  and  to  pray, 
and  three  of  their  graves  are  still  seen 
awdling*  above  the  hrown  headier  at 
the  bottom  where  Glaverhouse  over- 
took and  stew  them.  He's  snipping 
brimsUme  brose  fyr  ^AaT— cise  diere  is 
no  ftith  in  old  songs.  Howsoever, 
yell  hardly  believe,  that  on  the  sum- 
mer Sunday  afternoons,  nowhere  else, 
save  on  this  hill,  did  my  fiither  think 
fianihr  worship  could,  with  sincerity 
and  full  and  deep  efl%et,  be  perfbrmed* 
And  I  sluJl  oonren  ftankly,  that  what 
with  the  green  hill  itself  standing  so 
beaatiftdamongbarTCnheaih8,onwhich 
die  very  sun  seemed  unwilling  to  sink 
— ^he  tnree  green  graves  at  the  bottom 
«^-«nd  the  tamest  and  melting  manner 
in  whidi  my  fitther  associated  the 
cause  of  die  righteous,  and  the  deeds 
of  violence  and  blood*  with  the  lonely 
Ikiry  monntoiii*— I  was  ftirly  over* 
€ome,  even  to  tesrs,  and  never  felt 
devotional  fervour  more  deep  and  ex- 
alted in  my  life.  This  confirmed  my 
fkther's  belief  in  the  saving  grace  of 
out-of-doors  devotion,  and  though  I 
never  positively  cursed  the  green 
Wardlaw  one  could  not  look  on  the 
liill  so  lone,  so  green,  and  so  bonny, 
and  do  that  well--yet  I  wished  it  was 
waving  with  yellow  grain—- and  I  have 
bad  my  foolish  wuh.  The  fktrest 
hill  in  sixty  miles  riding  has  passed 
under  the  plow — I  wish  the  man  that 
did  it  was  passed  under  the  harrow — 
and  instead  of  reverend  men,  with 

Say  lodn,  singing  a  godly  pnhn  to 
e  sweet  tune  of  Stroud  Water,  we 
have  rows  of  filthy  reapers  singing 
profkne  and  gracelen  songs.  My  fa- 
ther became  weary  of  this  hill— he 
never  liked  long  what  other  people 
liked— he  was  so  inconsistent,  or  rath- 
er, had  so  much  of  the  old 


Scotch  blood  trving  for  mastery  with 
the  coldness  of  nls  Cameronian  creed, 
that  he  had  armed  himself  in  his 
youth  with  the  good  cutting  sword  of 
Crideon  Macrabtn,  and  would  have  in- 
fidlibly  joined  Prince  Charles,  had  he 
not  been  alarmed  with  the  terror  of 
beads,  and  crosses,  and  pastoral  crooks. 
—I  cannot  say  exactly  what  made  him 
weary  of  the  Wardlaw—- 1  have  sat  on 
its  top  a  whole  summer  Sunday  my- 
self, widi  little  devotion  in  my  head, 
looking  westward  and  southward  on 


the  lonely  vale  of 
never  a  soul  had  I  beside  woe,  i 
ye  count  Jane  Tsmson  of  Heerieg- 
dodie,  a  queer  quean  and  a  bonny. 
I  think  myself,  my  firther  matted 
new  scenery  and  associations  nt  ns 
devotion ;  certain  it  is,  he  aon^t  oat 
new  soener)r,  for  diere  b  not  a 
tyr's  grave  in  the  whote  south  c 
try  which  he  did  not  vint  widi  ] 
and  thankagivif^.  And  nought 
terred  him  ttom  giving  the  gmve  of 
the  Lsird  of  Lsgg,  in  the  <Hd  Idrk- 
yard  of  Dunscore,  the  noted  penecn- 
tor,  a  visit  of  tbmksgiving  and  eon- 
gn^lation;  but  the  dread  leat  the 
old  bloody  dour  deevil  shooJd  aiiafce 
the  mook  off  him  and  attend  to  the 
singing  himself^— he  waa  aye  ready,  in 
his  way,  to  march  to  the  sound  of  a 
psalm. 

"  But  all  this  was  to  have  am  cnd-^ 
and,  as  &r  as  I  was  concerned,  a  cn- 
riotts  end  it  had.  The  liurd  oi"  Air- 
nanmery  died,  he  was  a  close  handed 
carle,  and  had  it  not  been  for  dread 
of  countrv  scandal,  the  heir  wonld 
have  manuied  his  fkthers  corpse  to  the 
grave  to  the  sound  of  sackbat  and 
psaltery.  He  waa  better  advised,  and 
half  the  parish  came  to  the  fimeral — 
my  fiither  one  of  the  foremost.  Now 
my  fiither  had  a  strong  gift,  as  yon 
may  guess,  of  praver,  and  nobody 
thought  they  could  die  safidy  widiont 
him— and  over  bridal  or  burial  drink 
who  could  pronounce  a  Uessing  bat 
he  ?  The  spence  of  Aimauniery  waa 
crowded  with  old  and  young,  widi 
matron  and  maid^-there  waa  more 
black  crape  than  Mack  sorrow — and 
up  in  the  midst  of  them  all  my  ftther 
rose  to  pononnce  the  blessing  on  Uie 
burial  bread  and  wine.  That  man 
who  wrung  his  riches  fVom  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  "  whose  hand  was 
iron,  and  whose  heart  was  more,"  lay 
wrapped  in  his  shroud  before  him. 
The  temptation  could  not  be  resisted, 
and  he  drew  a  picture  of  his  ^ping 
greed  that  m^ht  have  made  his  flesh 
creep  'neath  the  winding  sheet  At 
the  nead  of  the  cofiin  sat  the  heir, 
whose  delight  the  presence  of  death 
eould  not  ulay — ^he  wrung  his  hands 
to  be  sure,  but  it  was  with  joy — and 
by  the  motion  of  his  Mpa,  he  seemed 
to  follow  the  prayer,  but  he  was  only 
repeating  the  single  word  iVaseM-r- 
on,  measuring  it  out  syllabte  by  syl* 
lable  with  continued  and  protracted 
delight.     Round  on  him  turned  my 
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Ikther  with  a  word  and  a  look  that 
kindled  all  present  '  Son  and  hsir 
of  Aimaumeqr/  said  he,  with  a  deep 
and  slow  TMce,  *  mark  my  words. 
Thai  shrouded  clay  has  maae  ye  lord 
of  gold^  ydlow  b^ten  gold—Hbouses 
warm  and  many — and  lands  broad 
and  #ide— 4hal  gold,  thoee  honaeSy 
and  those  lands,  were  gathered  and 
gotten  in  a  way  of  which  God  will 
require  an  aooount— be  kind  to  the 
widow,  the  oi^an,  the  hungry  heart, 
and  the  housdess  head— «nd  who 
knows  b«t  the  eune  that  clings  to 
your  name  may  be  suspended— 'it  can 
never  be  removed.'  On  my  £ither 
gloweredr^je  have  no  Eaftliah  word 
to  maltih  tfaa»— the  hopeml  heir  with 
eyes  gray  and  oovetoos,  opened  wide 
and  Itfgei  and  a  mouth  much  opener, 
motiontess  as  a  statue — chokea  with 
anger— and  unable  to  speak.  Not  so 
the  Gudeman  of  the  I>nmi--a  hot 
Episcopalian— a  neighbour  southern 
to  boot — a  near  neighbour  to  Air- 
nanmer^'s ;  and  one,  beside^  who  prided 
himselr  in  having  by  hewi  the  very 
prayer  that  Archbishop  Sharpe  prayed 
when  he  turned  his  coat  on  the  cove- 
nant; a  dangerous  gift  to  bring  into 
the  lists  against  a  Cameronian.  Up  he 
starts  to  my  father,  and  said,  '  sit 
you  down,  ye  doited  covenanter,  your 
words  have  no  weight  at  all ;'  and, 
with  something  between  a  stroke  and 
a  push,  he  put  his  predecessor  aside, 
and  commenced  the  prayer,  distin- 
gaished  by  the  name  of  the  Bishops 
prayer^  with  strong  and  peculiar  em- 
phasis. My  father  s  glance  grew  dark 
as  death— ais  ordinary  wrath  was  of 
a  red  ooloor— the  cause  of  his  anger 
was  doubtless  great  To  be  bearded 
in  prayer,  where  he  bad  never  found 
his  mateh— that,  too,  by  an  Episco- 
palian—to be  smitten  on  the  cheek — 
and  over  the  banner  of  the  covenant 
to  liave  the  twice  turned  coat  of  the 
great  apostate  hung  wavins  and 
trimnphimt — tell  it  not  in  Gam.  So 
up  roee  my  Other's  round  neeve,  and 
down  went  the  Gudeman  of  the  Drum 
with  the  coffined  defunct  on  the  top 
of  him.  There  lay  he  on  the  floor — 
the  mortcloth  of  fHnged  black  velvet 


that  covered  the  coffin  now  covered 
him,  and  ere  he  arose,  a  decanter  cf 
wine,  blood  red  as  it  happened,  was 
spilt  riiont  him.  He  was  hdped  to 
his  feet,  and  as  he  disencumbered 
himself  of  the  untimely  garment, 
down  gushed  from  the  stem  of  his 
bonnet  a  spoonAil  of  wine  o'er  diask 
and  chin— he  thought  it  UfeTs  blood  at 
least— y^ed,  with  pure  dismay,  tdl 
roof  and  rafter  rung — and  home  he 
ran  howling  iir  help,  and  all  the  do0i 
of  the  ^te-end  barking  in  flill  ehorus 
after  lum. 

"  It  was  in  the  eveningof  this  event* 
f ul  day.  that  I  letumed  from  a  I 
school,  knowing  nothing  of  my  i 
ther's  adyentarea«-and  I  fbmd  him 
preparing  to  take  the  bocdc  ^-1  joined 
as  usual  in  the  psslm-  ■  my  hum  !•- 
kins  the  lead,  and  reoitiiw  the  wrse. 
Unfortnnatelv  'the  pariah  pnottitor 
had  framed  toe  oompaao  of  mj  -vsioe, 
and  I  scrupled  not  to  give  my  atheir-*- 
ill-prepared  as  he  was  for  a  renewal  of 
any  kind  of  oompetition— a  sample  of 
my  might  in  psausody.  Thon^^  .the 
tune  was  Stroudwater,  and  the  psalfn 
was  the  eighth — prime  &vourites  of  my 
fitther,  aiM  eyer  sinoe,  chief  fiiyouii^ 
of  mine — ^he  got  small  share  of  them  ; 
I  overcame  and  drowned  his  voice  en« 
tirely.  My  mother  saw  my  danger, 
and  with  many  a  warning  look  and 
wink,  sought  to  repress  my  ffl-timed 
rival]7.  I  mistook  her  signs,  and  my 
voice  waxed  stronger  and  stroncelr. 
My  mother  saw  the  look  of  my  fktner 
change,  and  she  said,  *  Oh  Mark,  my 
bonny  bairn,  dinna  take  the  word  out 
of  your  auld  ftther^s  mouth.'  My  ft^ 
ther,  with  his  very  darkest  look,  said, 
*  liGset  mind  him,  Marion ;  just  never 
mind  him ; — ^by  the  seven  seals  of  the 
covenant,  m  bmk  his  yoice  to  WmT 
so  saying,  he  commenced  the  hundred 
and  nineteenth  psalm,  to  the  rearing 
tune  of  the  Bangor,  and  we  sung  it  • 
from  end  to  end :  my  voice  was  still 
unbroken  and  triumphant,  so  I  had  to 
fly  fh>m  the  fiice  or  my  father,  and 
with  a  sixpence  in  my  pocket,  a  shirt, 
and  years  *  sweet  seventeen'  on  my 
back,  I  forsook  the  roof  of  my  home, 
and  began  my  wanderings." 
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^HBUB  if  a  mail  dood  in  the  dqr* 

In  peMe  it  mbIs  along; 
Upon  tbe  dionut  tree  on  lii^ 

The  Bnnec  ongi  its  longi 

A  ijBitb  Uwrthing  m>  b  ot» 
with  lonefy  awnd  it  grieves; 

it  bends  die  gnss*  it  plays  abont 
The  inside  of  the  leaves. 

It  slin  the  sutes  of  the  lake, 

Inmiidaesbcnd&igftr, 
Until  the  muge  they  gun,  and  bnnk 

WhcMwatsK  lilies  aieu 


The  ilospsn  of  inring  an  besmilUU 
And  wdD  thefir  Mt  may  can 

lltAie  ewrviMOrtSt  nediandnuit 
The  BoeBMityer  the  past. 


ThemiiHalleiBt  ncVregain 
WUl  fife  icsten  the  1 


Of  huMwsnee,  wmt  ftee  oon  pain^ 
Oar  di^  vas  like  the  ilovea  I 

Ko  doubts  to  check,  no  fbtfs  to  dhn 

Our  dondkss  destiny; 
Like  Htde  beifci, 'twas  oaa  to  Sfrim 

The  pbyfiilness,  the  pride  of  heert, 

^As  seasons  joorneyed  by- 
Were  quenched,  and  youth  came  to 
More  ueiightnilnesB  n  9fc* 

And  passions,  that  without  a  wii^. 

Lay  sleeping  in  thefar  cells, 
Came  forth,  as,  at  the  touch  of  spring. 

The  dewy  bods  and  bcUs. 

But  thou  the  pcmcen  wcrt  of  all, 

DdicHNis,  holy  kwe. 
Adored  in  cot,  rad  palace  hall. 

In  cttji  and  in  grove. 

Whalmarvil,  then,  that  I  should  be 

Awonhinserofthine? 
That  I  shonia  leave  the  world,  and  flee 

To  kned  before  thy  shrine ! 


part    and  hope,  and  grief, 
doubt,  and  strifie. 


iioagyeaial 

And  fear,  and 
I  sinee  have  ibund,  make  up  the  brief, 

And  cloiided  span  of  life. 


And  for  an  L 

Of  rural  solitude, 
I  come  to  view  the  field  and  flower. 

And  stand,  where  I  have  stood ! 

Lake  gnduBg  bDs,  a  AooMEid  timi^ts 
O'e^Miwcr  my  sinking  mind  ; 

Within  mj  heut,  the  wen  known  q^ 
Then  pictured  miage  find. 

And  dreams,  that  have  been  kfy  sobdnti, 

In  fiur  sueoBssioniise; 
Dun  shadows  o*er  n^  boeom  baaod. 

And  tears  bedim  mine  eyas. 

Whfa  her,  who  was  die  eouroe  of  bfi«. 


'Twas  hsavcn,  on  such  an  eve  as  dm. 
To  tiead  this  very  gioaad  1 

I  see  her  winnni    I  list  her  words* 

Her  winning  looks  I  see; 
The  very  nrane  of  the  birds 

I  hear  Aom  yondff  tree  I 

1^  weD  the  brightest  things  of  caith 
Are  half  whh  shade  o'ercast ; 

I  eoidd  not  wish  my  present  mirdi 
To  enrakle  die  past. 

The  hills,  die  fields,  die  woods,  die  Ajt 

Are  fidr,  as  fur  can  be  ; 
lliev  are  not  akeied  to  die  eye, 

Ine  change  pertains  to  me. 

But  yet,  mcthinkE,  my  soul  oouU  disiv 

The  gkmes  of  the  scene  ; 
My  hcttt  its  vanishM  frame  rqpair, 

And  be  what  it  hadi  been ! 

Ah !  no— my  bosom  oouU  not  melt 
With  thoughts,  that  once  had  moved  $ 

We  cannot  fed,  as  we  have  fidt; 
Nor  love  as  we  have  loved ! 


And  holier  h*  die  thoughts  i 
Of  diings,  whose  relics  sleep 

In  silence,  *iieath  die  whelmiig  sea, 
Than  such  as  sail  die  deep. 

The  weeds  that  mstle  o*er  the  giave, 
When  evening  lowers  aioaBd, 

Tongues    lanpiage  more  penoarive  havci 
Than  any  hving  sound. 


And  dieams  of  past  ezisteoee  bright 

A  double  charm  impart, 
'They  are  like  rainbows  to  die  sight. 

And  lessons  to  die  hearu 
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Trb  beU's  Mmoroos  ehime  hath  died  away 

UpMi  ihe  riumbering  air  ;  earth,  heaven,  aie  still. 

As  the  deep  unbreathinff  quiet  c^  the  tomb ; 

But  yet  it  IS  a  pause  of  huinony, 

A  vacanqr  inducing  pleasing  thoughts, 

A  silence,  where  no  troublous  droons  ohscuve. 

That  unto  pleasure  owe  not  origin. 

Have  power  to  enter.    Pladd  is  the  sky. 

Though  not  undooded— verdant  aie  the  fidds. 

In  summer  robe  luxuriant-^fpreen  the  hilb— 

More  deeply  green  the  fbres^  through  whose  boug^ 

Brightly  the  mer  ^listens  in  the  sun. 

Running  towards  tne  sesr— the  glowing  sea. 

That  spreads  its  wakeless  biesst,  whereon  the  ships 

lie  moveless ;  cables,  masts,  and  furled  shrouds 

Thro'  the  dear  atmoephere  distinctly  seen. 

The  tribes  of  bwer  nature,  even  the  nuw 
Of  this  material  world,--rodu,  hills,  and  vales. 
Forests  and  rivers,  seem  to  undentaad 
Or  fed  the  influence  of  this  holy  day. 
All  strife  is  hushed :  at  frequent  intervals 
A  gushing  music  wakens  in  the  air 
Frmn  tiny  bills  unseen ;  upon  the  bough 
Of  lofty  beedi  tree,  cahn  the  raven  sits 
Inactive,  with  bright  eye,  and  glossy  wing: 
The  linnet,  swinging  on  the  topmost  bough 
Of  bloomy  fiirze,  is  silent ;  and  the  bee. 
Languidly  humming  on  from  flower  to  flower^ 
Seems  makinp;  music  of  its  daily  toil  :-— 
Yea,  even  this  verdant  mound,  whereon  I  rest 
With  meditative  volume,  seems  to  fed,— - 
Op'ning  its  bells  and  daisies  to  the  sun,— 
A  kind  of  silent,  tranquil  happiness, 
Which  may  be  deep,  although  it  speaketh  not. 

Over  the  summit  of  the  dark  green  trees. 
Stretching  aloft,  the  rural  church's  spire, 
0'ertopp*a  by  glittering  vane,  is  desrly  seen. 
Amid  tne  pure,  dear  atmosphere :  within 
The  habitants  of  all  the  hamlets  round. 
Parents  and  children,  youth  and  hoary  eld. 
Decent,  decked  out  in  holiday  attire, 
Lift  up  the  tribute  of  devoted  hearts. 
The  best— the  holiest  of  all  offerings. 
To  Him,  the  great  Creator  of  them  all. 
Who  save  them  life  and  being — eyes  to  see 
The  glories  of  the  universal  world. 
The  beauties  shower'd  around  them — hearts  to  fed 
The  tenderness  of.  passion,  all  the  joys 
That  life  in  its  relationships  affords : 
And  lofty  souls,  which,  when  this  frame  of  dayi 
Melting,  shall  pass  away,  and  be  no  more. 
Shall  taste  the  glories  of  undying  youth. 
And  in  its  immortality  be  strong. 

Oh !  holy  is  the  noon  of  sabbath  day, 
Unbreathing  ; — holier  still  its  purple  eve  i 
What  time  above  the  hills  the  western  sun 
Shoots  his  long  rays  aslant ;  and,  in  the  wave. 
The  elm  trees  throw  their  sombrous  shadows  far. 
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Embalmed  in  Recollection's  silent  eye 

Are  manv  evenings  such,  more  sweet,  more  soft^ 

More  ricniy  beautiful,  than  ever  more, 

— While  being  iigjhts  its  stiUunair  lamp^ 

Shall  bless  this  heart  of  mine.    Thro'  yellow  fields* 

Green  forests,  and  by  gleaming  waters  blue, 

With  those  whom  fate  or  friendship  linked  to  me. 

Tell  I  the  bliss  of  wandoin^ ;  every  tfaooght 

For  such  8  season  uncongenial^ 

For  such  a  scene,  exiled,  and  benbhed  ftr, 

No  earthly  care  to  damp  th^  joyous  heart. 

In  innocelit  mirth  eonilting,  or  destroy 

Visions  of  glory  that— <an  never  be ! 

Our  Mfe  is  mxt  a  jonmev.    Happy  eves ! 
Ye  ne'er  can  be  fors^ttcn  l«*twinea  with  youth 
In  glorious  lecollection,  ye  wise ; 
The  crimson  of  your  sunshine  on  the  hills. 
Your  finresta  graen,  ai^  waveless  waters  blue ; 
And  holier  still,  and  lovelio:,  ftelings  warm. 
That  now  are  scarcely  ielt,  amd  lofty  hopes. 
That,  like  a  rainbow,  from  the  summer  skv 
Have  passed  away,  and  left  no  tcaoe  bdilnd.  A 


THB  AUaOftA  aailBAt.18.— '▲  SONNET. 

Tis  midnight ;  and  the  world  is  hushed  in  sleep : 
Distant  and  dim  the  southern  mountains  lie ; 
The  stars  are  sparkling  in  the  cloudless  sky ; 

And  hoUow  murmurs  issue  from  the  deep. 

Which,  like  a  mother,  sings  unto  its  isles. 
Sure  spirits  are  abroad!    Behold  the  north 
Like  a  volcano  glows ;  and,  starting  forth. 

Red  streaks  like  ^ypt's  pyramids  in  flle»— 

Lo !  Superstition,  follid  and  aghast, 
Starts  to  his  lattice,  and  beholds  in  fear. 

Noiseless,  the  fieiy  legions  thronging  fast, 
Portendine  rapine  and  rebellion  near : 

For  well  he  Knows  that  dark  friturity 

Throws  fbrward  fiery  shadows  on  the  sky ! 


OaXBCE.— A  SONNET. 


Land  of  the  muses,  and  of  mighty  men ! 
A  shadowy  grandeur  mantles  thee ;  serene 
As  morning  skies,  thy  pictur'd  realms  are  sccii. 

When  ether's  canopy  is  clear,  and  when 

The  very  zephyrs  pause  upon  the  wing 
In  ecstasy,  and  wist  not  where  to  stray.— 
Beautiful  Greece !  more  ^orious  in  decay 

Than  other  r^ons  in  the  flush  of  spring : 

Thy  palaces  are  tenantless ; — the  Turk 
Hath  quenched  the  embers  of  the  holy  fime ; 
Thy  temples  now  are  crumbling  to  the  plain. 

For  time  hath  sapped,  and  man  hath  helped  the  work. 

All  cannot  nerish — thy  immortal  mind 

Remains  a  nalo  circling  round  mankind.  A 
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QWe  baTe  been  prevented  fVom  giving  our  promised  analysis  of  one  of 
Oehlenchlager's  tragedies  this  month :  but  shall  certainly  redeem  our  pledge  in 
next  Number.  The  following  article  consists  of  a  translation  of  one  of  the 
short  tales  of  the  Baroness  de  la  JVlotte  Fouque— a  lady  whose  compositions^ 
both  in  verae  and  proae,  ei^oy^  at  present,  great  popularity  all  over  Germany. 
She  it  the  wife  of  that  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque  whose  beautiftil  story  of 
Unpins  haa  been  translated  into  £ngli8h--and  whoee  Magic*.Rino^  Walds* 
MAE  the  Pilgrim,  and  Eoinhard  and  Emma,  ought  all  to  be  translated  im« 
mediately*  We  hope  soon  to  make  our  readers  oetter  acquainted  with  the 
genius  both  of  husband  and  of  wife. 

The  French  sound  of  their  name  may  surprise  our  readers :  but^  we  believe, 
the  fiiet  is,  that  the  present  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque  is  the  lineal  represent 
tative  of  a  Huguenot  nobleman,  who  left  France  at  the  period  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  and  acquired  considerable  estates  in  the  Prussian  do« 
ininiona.  Many  villages,  and /even  whole  towns,  in  the  western  parts  of  old 
Fhuaia,  are  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  these  French  refu- 
geet,  among  whom  the  language  of  their  forefathers  is  stiU  spokmi.  The  Ba« 
roD,  however,  writes  in  German— and  few  authora  of  his  day  write  mcnre  pure- 
ly or  mote  energetically.  His  lady  is,  we  believe,  of  a  Saxon  fiunily  of  high 
obtinotion.^ 


The  Cypress  Crown,  a  Tak. 
By  the  Baroness,  Caroline  db  la  Motte  Fovqus'. 


The  promises  of  peace,  which  for  many 
montos  had  been  depending,  came  at 
last  to  be  fulfilled.  The  anny  return* 
ed  hmne ;  wiUi  seriousness  and  solem- 
nity they  entered  once  more  the  libe- 
rated  and  wonderfully  rescued  capital. 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning.  Since 
day-break,  young  and  old  had  been 
pressiiig  through  tne  streets  towards  the 
gates.  The  guards  could  with  dLffi« 
culty  keep  any  d^;ree  of  authority  in 
the  storm  of  unrestrained  and  irresisti-* 
blejoy. 

Crowded,  squeezed,  and  as  it  were, 
twined  and  twisted  through  each  other, 
stood  this  exnectant  assembly;  and 
as  the  wished  for  moment  approached, 
became  the  more  deeply  and  inwanlly 
aflSected.  There  was  scarcely  a  sound 
audible  in  the  multitude,  when  at  last 
the  powerfiil  yet  melancholy  voice  of 
the  trumpets  gave  their  first  greeting 
from  a&r.  Then  tears  fell  from  a 
thousand  eves;  many  a  breaking  heart 
was  ehilled ;  and  on  the  lips  o£  all, 
low  and  anxious  whispers  trembled. 
Now  shone  the  first  gleams  of  armour 
through  the  open  gates.-*Scatter^ 
flowers  and  garlands  flew  to  meet 
them ;  for  every  tree  had  paid  its  tri- 
bute; every  garden  had  granted  a  share 
flrom  its  variegated  treasures.    A  lovcv 


ly  child,  stationed  in  an  high  bow- 
window,  raised  its  round  white  arms 
on  high,  and  receiving  from  its  weep- 
ing, tumed-away  mother,  a  coronet  of 
leaves,  threw  it  down  among  the  pas- 
sing troops  beneath.  A  lancer,  who 
happened  to  be  the  first  to  notice  this 
occurrence,  good-humouredly  took  up 
the  wreath  on  his  lance,  while  he 
playfully  nodded  to  the  fair  little  angel 
above.  He  had  his  eves  still  directed 
in  this  manner,  when  Ms  commanding 
officer,  riding  on,  exclaimed,  **  Ha  J 
Wolfe !— a  cypress  wreath  !  How 
came  vou  by  such  a  thing — ^it  may  be 
thoiumt  an  unlucky  omen  I"  Wolfe 
put  ue  crown  on  his  right  arm,  how- 
ever, and  not  without  some  discom- 
posure rode  on ! 

After  a  long  tedious  delay,  employ- 
ed in  putting  up  the  horses  in  the  re- 
gimental stables,  giving  them  water 
and  provender,  the  quarter-billets  at 
last  were  distributed.  Wolfe,  on  re- 
ceiving his  ticket,  had  the  mortification 
to  perceive  that  it  directed  him  to  the 
house  of  a  well-known  rich  butdier  1 
His  comrades  wished  him  joy — ^rallied 
him  on  the  good  eating  which  awaited 
him ;  and  profited  by  the  opportunity 
to  inrite  themselves  frequently  to  b^ 
come  his  guests.  He,  meanwhile,  took 
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off  his  sehako*  in  silence^  twisted  the 
billet  amonff  its  gold  tassels,  and  twice 
passiiig  his  hand  through  his  luxuriant 
locks,  Be  said,  not  without  considerable 
vexation,  "  this,  forsooth,  is  rare  luck  1 
No  doubt  the  rich  miser  is  well  enough 
known ! — I  heartily  wish,  however,  that 
I  had  been  quartered  anywhere  else !" 
**  Ha,  ha!  what  a  dUy  fellow  you 
must  be !"  cried  a  bold  knowing  com- 
rade— "  what  is  it  to  you,  praj,  if  your 
host  is  a  miser  or  a  spendthrift?  Only 
let  him  be  rich  enough — ^then  a  soldier 
Is  sure  to  be  well  off.  However,  you 
must  begin  with  politeness  and  ad- 
dress—every thing  depends  on  good 
management."  "  That  is  very  true, 
I  grant  you !"  said  Wolfe,  as  he  threw 
his  knapsack  over  his  shoulder— 
**  but  there  are  a  set  of  people  in  the 
world  on  whom  all  politeness  is  thrown 
away,  and  who  have  no  heart  or  feel- 
ing for  man  nor  beast.  If  ever  I  meet 
with  a  butcher's  waggon  in  the  streets, 
ftill  of  miserable  animals  tied  and 
bundled  together,  and  see  how  the 
poor  beasts  lie  there  over  and  under 
one  another,  groaning  sometimes,  so 
that  it  cuts  one  to  the  heart,  and  mark 
how  the  fellows  plod  on  behind  the 
cart  in  utter  inoifference — ^whisding 
perhaps  all  the  time,  I  have  much  ado 
to  withhold  mjrself  from  filing  on, 
and  beating  the  scoundrels  heartily ! 
Besides,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  had 
enough  of  blood  and  slaughter,  and 
begin  to  be  disgusted  with  the  whole 
trader 

*'  Oh !"  cried  his  laughing  compa- 
nions, ''  Wolfe  cannot  war  the  sight 
of  blood— Thou  chicken-hearted  fel- 
low !^-And  when  did  this  terror  come 
upon  thee?"—*'  Don't  talk  non- 
sense,"  replied  Wolfe  angrily — "  in 
batde,  when  man  stands  against  man, 
and  besides,  when  there  are  different 
motives  for  action,  (laving  his  hand  on 
his  iron  cross)  one  looks  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left,  but  in  a  soberer 
ti^M)d — ^well  then,  I  shall  not  deny  it, 
whenever  I  pass  by  a  butcher's  stall, 
and  see  the  bloody  axe,  and  hear  (or 
fkncy  that  I  hear)  the  groans  of  agony, 
I  feel  inwardly^  as  if  the  fibres  of  my 
heart  were  torn— and  therefin^,  I  do 
wish  that  I  had  been  quartered  any 
where  else !" 

His  comrades  began  to  laugh  at  him 
more  than  ever,  though  they  did  not 
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venture  it  till  he  had  gone  a  little 
wav.  He  then  looked  round  at  than, 
and  shodk  his  lance,  half  jesting,  bdf 
angry.  They  made  fiioea  at  him  in 
return,  but  soon  hmsk  to  dispene, 
and  Wolfe  proceedea  on  the  road  to 
his  quartets. 

He  had  not  gone  fitf  idien  be  finmd 
the  street  and  the  number.    Ahcadf 
at  a  distance  he  saw  a  gigantic  oaa  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  standing  under  the 
door- way.   Hisooontenanoeofadiidcy 
yeUow  complexion,  was  quite  shaded 
over  by  coal-blade  bushy  pngediBg 
eyebrows ;  the  small  eyes,  devoid  k 
intellect,  appealed  to  watdi  the  nUuo^ 
vapours  of  a  short  pipe^-^ne  hsad 
was  placed  in  the  waistcoat  pocket, 
the  other    seemed  to  danoe  up  and 
down  the  silver  knots  of  the  ppe, 
which  rested  ever  and  anon  on  oii 
goodly  peiaon.     Wdfe  aalatod  him 
courteously,  and,  with  a  modest  bow, 
shewed  him  his  billet;  upon  whidi 
the  man  squinted  at  him  sidew]ae,and 
without  attending  any  further  to  bis 
guest,  he  pointdl,  with  his  thumb 
bent  backwards,  to  the  house    at  the 
same  time  adding.  In  a  gbomyand 
indifferent  tone — ''  Only  go  in  Uiere, 
Sir!  my  people  know  ah-eady."  Woife 
bit  his  ups,  and  entering  aomeirhit 
abrupUy,  his  sabre  that  rattled  tSia 
him,    happened  to   inflict  a  prettj 
shaip  blow  across  the  1^  of  Metn-henr 
John,  hishmdlord.    ''What  the  de- 
vil in  hell !"  grumbled  the  batdier. 
Wolfe,  however,  did  not  allow  hmuelf 
to  enter  into  any  explanation  or  dis- 
pute, but  paued  on,  and  came  into 
the  court.      He  found  there  a  pile 
and  sickly-looking  gurl  oanyingtwo 
bucketa  of  water.     WoUb,  drawing 
near  to  her,  inquired  if  ahe  was  tbe 
servant  of  Ids  landlord  ?    The  girir»* 
mained   silent,    and   aa   if  terrified 
standing  befbre  him.     She  had  aet 
down  the  two  budcets  on  the  groandt 
and  looked  on  him  with  large  nylen 
eyes  unsteadily.  Her  complexion  seem- 
ed always  to  become  more  pale,  till  ihe 
resembled  a  marble  statue  more  tban 
an  animated  being.     Meanwhile,  as 
Wolfe  renewed  his  oueaCion,  she  let 
her  head  sink  upon  ner  bresst,  tfid 
tdcing  up  the  buckets  again,  sbe  nid, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  short  fligbt 
of  stm  that  led  by  a  servant's  door 
into  the  house,  "  Come  up  here;  and 
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imioediately  at  the  first  door  on  the 
rig^t  hand  you  will  find  your  cham- 
ber/* 

Wolfe  looked  after  her  a  while  quite 
lost  in  thought,  then  climbed  up 
the  narrow  stairs,  and  found  all  as 
she  had  told  him.  The  room  was 
ttxudl  and  dark;  the  air  oppressive 
and  suffocating.  From  the  rough 
smoky  walls  lai^  pieces  of  the  lime 
had  ndlen  away,  and  here  and  there 
were  scraps  or  writing,  initials,  and 
figures  of  men  and  women,  and 
beasts'  heads,  drawn  with  pieces 
of  coal,  or  a  burnt  stick.  Right  op- 
posite to  the  half-blinded  window 
stood  a  miserable  bed ;  and  near  it  he 
saw  a  red-rusty  nail,  sticking  a  long 
way  out  of  the  walls.  WoUe  hung 
his  cypress  crown  upon  it ;  placed  his 
lance  and  sabre  in  a  comer;  threw 
his  knapsack  upon  the  table,  and 
more  thiun  once,  grumbling  within  his 
teeth,  "  What  lubberly  fellows  these 
xach  misers  are !"  he  kicked  aside  two 
broken  8to<^,  went  and  leaned  out  of 
the  window,  and  by  degrees  whistled 
his  anger  away. 

Over  the  court  and  neighbouring 
buildings  was  visible  a  fine  large  gar- 
den, which  **  looked  out,*'  fir^  and 
irai^vnt  through  the  bluish-grey  at- 
mosphere of  the  town.  There  dark 
avenues  twined  their  branches  on  high, 
in  arches  like  those  of  a  gothic  cathedral 
over  the  solitary  places;  golden 
sun-flowers  waved  on  their  limber 
stalks  over  long  labyrinths  of  red 
and  white  roses;  walks  and  thickets 
surrounded  the  whole.  There,  all 
was  silent ;  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the 
domain  seemed  like  that  of  an  en- 
chanted wood,  that  no  mortal  foot  had 
ever  violated.  Wolfe  surveyed  this 
garden  with  extraordinary  nleasure, 
and  would  almost  have  given  tne  world 
for  the  privilege  of  walking  through 
a  region  of  so  much  beauty  and  still- 
ness; but  however  this  might  be,  he 
became  quite  reconciled  to  his  apart- 
ment on  account  of  its  having  such  a 

{KTOSpeCt. 

He  kept  himself  quiet  through  the 
rest  of  tne  day,  giving  himself  little 
concern  about  what  might  be  going 
on  in  the  house.  Towards  evening 
his  military  duties  called  him  abroad. 
He  returned  just  after  it  had  beam  to 
grow  dark.  The  window  still  re- 
mained open.  He  drew  a  chair  to- 
wards it,  filled  his  pipe,  seated  him- 
eelf,  and  rolling  out  ample  volumes  of 
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smoke  into  the  serene  air,  resigned 
himself  to  the  voluntary  flow  of  his 
thoughts  and  recollections. 

The  solitary  garden,  the  obscure 
canopy  of  the  trees,  the  bright  moon-, 
shine  that  gleamed  over  them — idl 
these  things  harmonized  wonderfully 
together,  and  woke  in  his  mind  in- 
finite trains  of  lone-lost  associations. 
He  thought  of  his  home,  and  of  his 
aged  mother ;  and  by  degrees  became 
altogether  oppest  and  melancholy.  It 
occurred  to  nun,  that  he  was  here  ab- 
solutely without  any  one  who  took  an 
interest  in  his  fate ;  and  all  at  once  he 
felt  an  extraordinary  longing  and  an* 
xiety  for  his  brother,  who  had  now 
for  a  long  time  roamed  about  Uie 
world,  and  of  whom  no  satisfactory 
intelligence  had  for  many  years  been 
received.  He  had  at  first  been  a 
baker's  apprentice — ^had  afterwards  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  as  a  chaise- 
driver — and  at  last  all  traces  of  his 
name  and  fortune  had,  among  strang- 
ers, vanished  quite  away.  "  Perhaps," 
thought  Wolfe,  "  he  nas  also  become 
a  soldier ;  and  now,  when  peace  has 
come,  and  every  nation  is  tranquil, 
news  may  have  in  all  probability  ar- 
rived at  home  of  my  poor  brother  An- 
drew." 

With  this  persuasion  he  endeavour- 
ed to  console  himself;  but  could  not 
help  wishing  immediately  to  write 
home  for  information ;  the  recollection 
of  his  brother  had  so  suddenly  and 
deeply  agitated  his  heart. 

Wolfe  now  for  the  first  time  no- 
ticed with  great  vexation,  that  they 
had  given  hun  no  light.  This  at  least 
he  resolved  to  demand.  He  got  up 
therefore,  (not  without  a  soldier-like 
oath)  and  dressed  as  he  then  happen- 
ed to  be,  in  a  short  linen  waistcoat, 
and  without  a  neckcloth,  went  out 
According  to  his  custom  when  much 
irritated,  he  passed  his  hands  over  his 
head  several  times,  raising  his  luxu- 
riant locks  in  such  manner  as  to  give 
a  considerable  wildness  to  his  ioute 
ensemble,  and  cautiously  groped  his 
way  down  stairs.  In  the  lobby  there 
glimmered  a  dusky  lamp.  Wolfe 
stepped  into  the  circle  of  the  uncer- 
tain radiance,  looked  about  for  some 
means  or  other  of  obtaining  his  ob- 
ject, and  searched  with  his  nond  for 
the  bell-rope.  At  this  moment  Mein- 
herr  John  happened  to  return  home 
from  his  evening  recreation  at  the 
ale-house;   and  with  glowing  com- 
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plcxion  and  glistening  eycs^  (not  be- 
ing aware  of  Wolfe's  presence)  gave 
the  accustomed  signal  with  a  hard 
knotted  stick  on  the  door.  Wolfe  per- 
ceiving this^  stepped  np  to  meet  him, 
caitying  his  head  very  high  (while  the 
light)  such  as  it  was,  shone  fUll  upon 
him),  and  said,  in  a  oommanding 
tone,  "  Must  I  always  sit  in  the 
dark  ?"  Mein-herr  John  started  as  if 
he  had  been  struck  with  a  thunder- 
bolt,  let  the  cudgel  fall  out  of  his 
hands,  looked  about  wildly  and  aghast, 
then  rushed  in  and  passed  by  Wolfe, 
uttering  a  deep  groan  of  indescribable 
terror.  *'  Is  he  mad,  or  drunk  ?"  said 
our  hero,  who,  at  this  strange  behavi- 
our, grew  more  irritated^  applied  him- 
self resolutely  to  the  bell,  and  stood 
prepared  to  raise  a  still  greater  disturb- 
ance, when  the  pale  interesting  girl, 
Louisa,  stepped  out  timidly,  and,  on 
hearing  his  demand,  excused  her  ne- 
gligence, and,  with  a  light  in  her 
hand,  hastened  up  stairs  before  him. 
She  then  set  the  candle  on  the  table, 
shut  the  window,  wiped  the  dust  from 
the  chairs,  and,  in  her  silent  and  quiet 
manner,  employed  herself  for  a  while 
in  the  room. 

*  Wolfe  was  very  reserved  and  mo- 
dest with  ladies — he  hated  scandal; 
and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  had  not 
much  confidence  in  the  house.  For 
these  reasons,  the  presence  of  the  girl 
ratlicr  vexed  him.  He  kept  himself 
turned  awa^,  and  drummed  with  his 
fingers  against  the  window.  Louisa 
'stood  at  the  bed,  with  spread  hands, 
smoothing  and  arranging  the  bed 
clothes.  Wolfe  heard  her  sigh  deep- 
ly, and  involuntarilv  looked  Sttr  her, 
as  she  retired  soboing  and  hanging 

down  her  head  with  an  expression  of   aeemed  unaccountably  nm)lved  with 
the  deepest   melancholy.      All    this    her  misfortunes, 
vexed  him  to  the  soul.    "  What  then        Thus  wholly  occupied  and  kst  in 
can  ^e  weep  for?"  sud  he  to  himself    deep  thought,  he  began,  abieotly,  to 
— *'  Has  my  rough  manner  terrified    engrave  with  a  pen  mfe,  (which  by 
her  ^  or,  in  my  hurry,  have  I  used  to 
her  some  harsh  words  ?"    He  had  al- 
ready the  light  in  his  hands,  and  anxi- 
ously hastened  after  her — "  Stop,  stop, 
my  dear !"  cried  he  aloud ;   "  it  is  as 
dark  as   pitch    on  the  stairs! — ^you 
may  do  yourself  a  mischief!" — Louisa 
was  still  standing  on  the  first  steps. 
Wolfe   leaned  over  the  railing   and 
lighted  her  down.    She  thanked  him 
with  emotion,  and  her  humid  eyes 
were  lifted  up  to  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  unaccountable  grief.     Wolfe 
beheld  her  with  silent  perplexity,  not 


unraingled  with  i^easur^,  for  he  now 
perceived  that  she  w«s  very  Mty; 
and  a  fine,  but  rather  hecdc,  ml 
played  alternately  over  her  mtenrtiiig 
tbitures.  He  took  her  hand  respecu 
fWly-'*  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  yoi  « 
so  much  agitated— have  I  offended 
you  ?"— "  Oh  heavens!  certainly  not," 
answered  she,  b^;inning  lo  weepanet. 
"  Then,  surely/ said  Wolfe,  eanert- 
ly,  ^'  some  one  else  has  done  some- 
thing to  distress  you  r'  Loom  folded 
both  hands,  pressed  them  to  her  eya, 
and  slightly  shook  her  head—''  God 
has  so  willed,"  said  she ;  "  yoa  tbo 
have  been  sent  hither ;  good  Hetfens ! 
all  was  so  well — so  tranouil— now  all 
my  afilictions  are  renewed !"  Sht  made 
signs  to  Wolfe  that  he  must  not  Mtm 
her ;  wiped  the  tears  with  her  apron 
ftom  her  eyes;  uid  went  Bleady 
down  the  steps. 

Wolfe  havuig  retomed  to  his  rooBi 
sat  for  a  long  time  rifi^t  opposite  to 
the  candle,  leaning  his  head  on  his 
hands ;  and,  without  being  able  to  ac- 
count for  the  extraordinary  and  myste- 
rious emotion  by  which  he  was  ofo^ 
whelmed,  all  his  thoughts  iBvidmita- 
rily  became  more  and  more  dark  aod 
melancholy,  just  as  if  some  feaifol  and 
heavy  misfortune  were  about  to  faD 
upon  him.  He  could  not  prevail  over 
his  reflections  so  as  to  brmg  them  ioto 
any  regular  order ;  so  deeply  had  tlie 
voice  of  the  weeping  Louisa  penetrated 
into  his  heart  Her  accents  were  now 
inwardly  renewed,  and  divided,  as  it 
were,  into  a  thousand  echoes.  In  lb- 
tening  to  her,  it  had  not  been  withoat 
dilficuJty  that  he  had  refhuned  iroin 
tears;  ner  touching  sornm  alnoat 
broke  his  heart;   and  his  own  fate 


near  his  tobacco-pouch,  and  had  sen* 
ed  for  clearing  his  pipe),  all  sorts  of 
lines  and  angles  on  the  crasy  M  wood* 
en  table  at  which  he  sat  Witboat 
knowing  or  intending  it,  he  had  en- 
graven on  the  already  iuidM  and  dis- 
figured boards,  Louisa's  name,  which 
he  had  overheard  feequendy  called 
aloud  through  the  house.  OnobBerr- 
ing  what  he  had  done,  he  almost  start- 
ed ;  and  then  drew  the  knife  sereral 
times  across  the  letters  to  obliterate  the 
name.  As  he  was  then  more  fiilly 
made  aware  of  what  he  had  done,  all 
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at  once  there  apfcared  to  him^  clearly 
and  undeniably,  traces  of  the  very  same 
namej  and  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
on  several  corners  of  the  table.  Woli^ 
a^;ain  started,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
atsred  at  these  characters,  comuaring  in 
them  the  well-known  difficulUy-fi>rm« 
ed  great  L,  and  the  other  letters^ 
with  his  own  writing ;  ''  Am  I  be- 
witched ?"  cried  he ;  trying  to  recollect 
whether  he  had  not  abwlntely  and 
really  written  these  other  inscriptions 
himself— but  his  arms  could  not  have 
.reached  so  far ;  and  as  yet  he  had  not 
sat  at  any  other  side  of  the  table. 

"  Y'et  all  this  must  be  d— d  non- 
sense !*'  muttered  he ;  at  the  same 
time  looking  about  rather  timidly 
through  the  obscure  chamber.  The 
fallen  down  broken  places  in  the  waU, 
especially  near  the  bed,  diversifying 
the  black  distorted  faces  traced  with 
charcoal — the  general  uncouth  desola^ 
tion  of  the  visibly  neglected  apartment 
appeared,  in  the  uncertain  scanty  light, 
in  a  high  degree  disquieting  and  for- 
midable, 'fo  Wolfe  it  seemed  even 
as  if  the  ruddy-traced  caricature  fiices 
were  known  to  him.  He  shuddered 
involuntarily,  and  hastily  extinguished 
the  light,  in  order  to  escape,  if  possible, 
from  sudiliobgoblinsancl  preternatural 
impressions.  Besides,  it  had  become 
too  late  to  think  of  writing  anv  more. 
For  a  moment  he  wished  to  breathe 
the  ftee  air,  for  without  he  thought  it 
would  be  cool  and  refreshing.  He 
opened  the  window  again  therefore. 
All  speared  still  and  slumbering ;  and 
the  cool  breath  of  night  saluted  him. 
From  a  neighbouring  cellar,  however, 
even  now,  rays  of  light  were  shining 
forth ;  and  soon  af^r  Wolfe  heard  the 
hammers  rindng  loudlv  on  the  anviL 
"  Poor  soul,  thought  ne,  "  thou  art 
already  making  the  most  of  these  mid- 
i^ght  hours,  which  to  thee  begin  a 
week  of  hard  labour."  The  glowing 
iroQ  now  brightly  scattered  its  sparks, 
as  if  from  the  bowels  of  the  earto,  la* 
to  the  londv  gloom  of  the  night 
''  He  probably  sharpens  knives  and 
hatchets  for  the  butcher,"  continued 
Wolfe  to  himself ;  <' that  suiu  Mein- 
herr  John  exactly,  and  is  quite  con- 
venient and  useful  for  both.  How  all 
trades  assist  one  another,  and  depend 
on  each  other,  in  this  world !"« 

He  had  once  more  become  tranquil, 
and  looked  for  a  long  time  into  the 
beautiful  garden,  which  at  night  a[ 
peared  for  the  first  time  inhabil 
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fan  Wolfe  now  (dainly  mvked  some 
one  slowlv  moirmg  up  and  down 
through  the  obscure  walks.  Smne- 
times  the  form  stood  still,  and  lifted 
its  arm,  as  if  beckoning  to  some  one  tp 
follow.  Wolfe  could  not  distinguish 
the  figure  narrowly  enough — ^fi>r  the 
rising  veil  of  vapours  often  concealed 
it  as  if  in  long  white  robes ;  and  the 
more  anxiously  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
it,  the  more  fiuntly  and  glimmerin{^ 
one  object,  as  it  were,  mdted  into  ano- 
ther. At  List  Wolfe  came  from  Uie 
window,  and,  leaving  it  open,  threw 
himself  into  bed.  The  now  dry  leaves 
of  his  cypress  wreath,  which  hung 
upon  the  wall,  fluttered,  and  rustled 
over  him  in  the  draught  of  the  win-- 
dow.  Wol&  started  up  at  the  sound, 
calling  out,  ''Who's  there?"  and  hebe- 
thonght  himself  but  half  awake  wherfe 
he  was.  His  eyes  now  chanced  to  rest 
upon  the  window,  and  there  he  could 
not  hdp  believinff,  that  he  behdd  the 
same  form  that  had  before  appeared 
in  the  garden  looking  in  upon  himi 
''  Devil  take  your  jc9kes !"  cried  our 
hero,  becoming  quite  sngnr,  not  oqIt 
with  this  intruder,  but  stiU  more  with 
himself,  for  the  death-like  tremouT 
which  came  over  him.  He  then  drew 
his  head  hastily  under  the  clothes,  uid 
fh)m  fatigue  fell  asleep  under  loud 
audible  bating  of  his  heart. 

One  hour,  as  he  believed,  (but  a 
longer  interval,  perhaps,  in  rc^ty,) 
had  the  mysterious  influences  of  the 
world  of  dreams  reigned  over  his  sen«( 
ses,  when  a  strange  noise  once  more 
almned  him.  Tne  moon  was  stiU 
contending  with  the  light  of  da^,  of 
which  the  fiunt  gray  dawn  was  visible  % 
and  now  a  low  moaning  sound  was 
again  heard  dose  to  our  hero.  He  in* 
stantly  tore  the  dothes  from  his  ii^oe, 
and  set  both  his  arms  at  liberty^  Then 
with  one  hand  stretched  Out,  and  the 
other  lifted  up  for  combat,  he  fbroed 
his  eyes  wide  open,  and  stared  about 
him.  He  was  at  first  not  a  little  ter* 
rified,  on  beholding  a  great  white  dog,^ 
with  ms  two  fore-feet  placed  upon  the 
bed,  and  stretching  up  his  head,  with 
luge  round  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and 
gleaminff  in  the  twilight.  This  un- 
exnected  guest  however  wagged  his 
tadl,  and  hckod  the  hand  uat  was 
stretched  out  to  drive  him  away— so 
that  Wolfe  could  not  find  in  his  near£ 
to  fulfil  his  intentbn  j  the  dog  fiiwn- 
ing,  dways  came  nearer  and  nearer^ 
and,  as  if  through  customary  right,  re^ 
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mdned  at  last  qaieily  in  the  same  po» 
sitioii.  ''  Probably  be  muat  beloiig  to 
Bome  one  here,"  thouaiit  our  hero, 
atrokiiighiiD  OB  thebaek;  ''and  now 
bdierea  that  I  am  hia  maater*  Who 
knowB  what  inhabitant  may  have  left 
thia  apartment  to  make  room  finr  me  P"* 
Scarody  had  he  aaid  theae  laat  woida, 
when  the  dieama^  out  of  which  he 
had  just  awolce,  regained  all  their  in* 
flnence,  and  he  could  not  help  be* 
liering  that  there  had  rea&y  been  aome 
fanportant  and  pretematual  viaitant 
with  him  in  hia  diamber*  Reflection 
en  ihia  aalject,  howefcr,  waa  too  pain* 
Ital  and  perplexing  to  be  continued. 
He  thefmre  sprang  out  of  bed,  and, 
as  it  waa  already  day-break,  he  began 
to  put  his  acootttrementa  in  oider^  and 
prepared  himself  jlo  go  to  the  stables. 
The  dog  continued  snuffling  about 
him,  and  attentiTely  watdied  and  imi* 
Sated  his  every  look  and  morement. 
Wolfe  twice  shewed  him  to  the  door, 
which  the  troublesome  animal  had 
opened  in  the  night,  and  which  still 
stood  open ;  but  he  shewed  not  the 
slightest  inclination  to  retire  from  the 
presence  of  his  new  master. 

In  die  court  dQ  was  now  slive  and 
busy.  The  butcher's  men  went  gaily 
about,  whistling  and  singing,  some  of 
ihem  pious  songs,  and  others,  such  as 
they  nsd  learned  at  the  alehouse.-^ 
Wolfe  stood  at  the  window,  and  brush- 
ed the  dust  from  his  foraging  csp, 
now  and  then  looking  down  at  the 
mock-fighting,  wrestlmg,  and  other 
practical  jokes,  of  these  rude  sturdy 
companions.  One  of  them,  who  ap* 
feared  somewhat  older  than  the  rest, 
and  moreover  wore  a  morose  and  dis* 
contented  a8|^,  drew  ftom  the  stable 
a  poor  old  withered  hack,  buckled  on 
a  leathern  portmanteau,  threw  him* 
self  into  a  Msd  shabl^  great  eoat, 
and  with  a  large  whip  in  his  hand, 
twisted  his  fingers  through  the  mane 
and  bridle  ;  fixed  one  foot  in  the  stir- 
rup, and  endeavoured  to  brins;  up  the 
•ther  with  a  violent  swing.  However, 
the  poor  worn-out  animal,  who  had 
not  recovered  from  the  e£^ts  of  his 
last  journey,  kicked  and  plunged  to 
prevent  himself  from  being  mounted  > 
while  the  awkward  horseman,  in  a 
rage,  checked  and  tore  him  with  the 
reins,  kicked  him  with  his  feet  in  the 
aide,  and  witli  his  clenched  fist  on  the 
head.  *'  Infamous  scoundrel!"  said 
Wolfe,  whose  blood  boiled  with-  in^ 
dignation^  **  if  the  IWlow  can't  ride. 
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what  bnanesB  haa  he  to  meddle  vridi 
horaea ! — It  is  a  miserahie  thinff  toiee 
a  fellow  in  this  aituatioD,  who  \m 
never  been  a  aoldicr !"  At  last,  Ae 
despicahle  rider  got  himadf  aeated  ia 
the  saddle^  drew  a  white  felt  cap  over 
his  eyes,  and  j<Kged  away,  bending 
his  body  almost  doaUe  as  he  passed 
under  the  outward  gateway.  Woifr 
was  g^  when  he  wss  thus  fiiriy 
gone ;  yet  his  absence  had  not  oond- 
nued  lonsN  when  our  hero  again  head 
the  long-l^ged  old  gray  bcnraa  tramp* 
ling  over  the  stones.  The  rider  had  fb«w 
gotten  something.  He  shouted,  wfai» 
tied,  and  cursed  altemsfedy  ;  theo 
rode  up  widi  much  noise  to  an  under 
window,  and  demanded,  *'  if  no  one 
had  seen  Lynx  ?"  This  honest  creatuie 
now  lav  growliiu^  at  Wolfe'a  feet,  and 
ahewea  his  teeth  angrily,  evoy  time 
the  well-known  voice  eaUed  him  frcxB 
below.  W<dfe  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined, on  account  of  his  new  friend, 
to  enter  into  any  quarrels;  howeter, 
aa  he  stood  at  the  vriiidow,  ind 
patted  Lynx  on  the  head,  he  took  the 
trouble  of  calling  out—"  IT  it  is  tiie 
great  white  do^mat  ^fou  want,  here 
he  lies  in  the  room  with  me.  I  did 
not  bring  him  hither,  and  do  not  wish 
to  keep  him ;  but  he  w01  not  g» 
away."^  The  bawling  fellow  stoed  at 
him,  with  his  mouth  wide  open; 
once  more  pulled  down  hia  cap ;  and, 
without  saying  another  vrard,  rode 
away  about  his  business.  '*  So  nudi 
tlie  better,"  thought  Wolfe— stroking 
smooth  the  brisdy  rough  hair  at* 
Lynx.  "  Stay  thou  here,  my  good  old 
dog,  and  take  care  of  my  Imapssdc 
wmlst  I  aa  absent."'  Hie  dog  looked 
at  him,  as  if  he  understood  eroy 
word — drew  his  hind  legs  under  him, 
and  with  the  forel^  stretched  out, 
he  laid  himself  across  the  dureshold 
of  the  door,  with  his  head  lifted  up, 
and  keening  watch  attentively. 

Wolfe  then  went  about  his  profes- 
sional duties,  endeavourinjg  to  forget 
the  painful  nq;ht  that  he  had  passed  ; 
and  assumed  an  appearance  ^  mem- 
ment,  which  he  was  in  reaU^  for  from 
enjoymg.  In  currying  add  rubbing 
down  ms  horse,  however,  he  snog 
one  song  afrer  another,  while  bis 
comrades  about  him,  in  the  mean- 
while, had  much  to  complain  of  in 
their  reception,  and  wished  ffar  the  re- 
turn of  better  days.  "  There  he  is, 
in  high  spirits,"  said  they,  pointing  tx> 
Wolfe:   ^  But  then,"  added  they,  "a 
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night!"    «' It  may  be 80 r  said  Wolfe 
gravdy;  for  from  the  first  he  had  ex** 
nected  nothing  good  from  his  reai« 
denoe  with  the  batcher;  and  it  al« 
ivays  seemed  as  if  there  was  yet  to 
oome  a  violent  dispute  and  quarrel 
with  his  host.    ''  WeU  now/— aaid 
another^  ''  thou  say'st  nothing  all  this 
while,  about  thy  quarters^  and  how 
thou  hast  been  entertained.    Now  is 
the  time  to  speak  out  1"—'^  What's 
the  use  of  talking?"  answered  Wolfe, 
"  that  will  not  make  one's  vexations  a 
whit  less.  I  knew  very  well  before,  the 
peoi^  here  use  so  many  high-8oand« 
ing  words— <flAd  try  to  appear  so  polite 
and  important ;  but  unluckily  most  of 
them  uk  devilishly  behmd  in  making 
good  all  their  professions.    '  Soldiers 
biUetedr  think  they*-'  that  gives  us 
no  trouble— we  can  entertain  tnem  in 
nor  own  way — ^for  no  one  knows  or 
inquires  any  thing  about  them — and- 
as  to  what  the  poor  hungry  devils 
themselves  may  say— no  one  will  be- 
lieve them.    For  such  gentry,  in  their 
own  opinioa,  there  is  never  any  thing 
goodenouddr"    "Very  true f"  cried 
they,  all  kughing.    "  There  you  hit 
the  nail  cm  the  head.    So  it  is,  in- 
deed 1"  «  But,"  continued  one,  "  with 
the  green  trumperv — ^the  leaves  and 
flowers  that  they  tnrew  to  meet  u»— 
there  they   were  quite  profuse  and 
^lendid.    But   not  even  a  horse—* 
mu^  less  a  man,  could  live  on  such 
provender— yet  one  omnot  feed  on 
the  air— lA£ff  thev  should  know  still 
better  than  we  do/'    ''  Let  all  this 
alone,"  interposed  Wolft,  ''  and  don't 
make  such  a  fhss  about  a  lew  morsels, 
which,  when  they  are  once  swallowed, 
are  ftrgotten."    "  Nay— nay,"  said  a 
non-oommissioned  officer,  ^'  it  is  for 
the  want  of  due  respect  and  honour 
that  we  find  fioilt.    A  soldier  ought 
to  be  respected."    '' Respect !"  replied 
Wolfe,  **  that  mdeed  is  an  idea  which 
woidd  never  enter  into  theur  heads. 
Out  of  mere  shame,  thev  are  fhll  of 
poison  and  gall,  and  would,  therefore, 
wish  to  degrade  us  even  in  their  own 
eyes.    Thmfore  a  bayonet  or  sabre, 
appears  to  them  like  a  sword  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  out  of  sheer  vexation  thev 
become  insolent"     ''  All  this  wiU 
poon  have  an  end,"  interrupted  the 
Serjeant;    '^  you,  my  good  iHends, 
will  bepaidofi';  then  everyone  wiU 
live  on  his  money  as  well  as  be  can." 
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''Thank  God!"  exdumed  our  hero, 
"  I  shall  gkidly,  witfi  my  sixpence  a« 
day,  bu^  off  their  long  Aces  and  sulky 
tempers."  "  Aye— aye  P'  shouted  a  jo- 
vial merry  companion.  "  Then  we 
shall  have  enough  finr  ourselves,  and 
spend  it  firedy,  and  give  these  gentry 
a  share  of  our  wealth  aa  Im  as  it 
lasts!"    He  then  struck  up  the  old 


**  And  if  then  our  cadi  and  our  cndit 


*<  Fair  hdics  adieu  l^thrnpgh  the  world 

we  must  go  !**  &c.  &c 
All  laughed  at  the  song,  (of  which  we 
have  given  but  the  first  two  lines)  and 
Wolfe  among  the  rest ;  for  indeed  it 
now  seemed  to  him  as  if  an  overpower-i 
ing  weight  had  been  lifted  from  his 
breast  "  In  a  few  daya,"  thought 
he,  "  all  will  be  well.  Our  present 
restraints  and  difficulties  will  be  at  aa 
end." 

Through  the  day  he  avoided  being 
too  much  at  his  quarters.  Louisa,  at 
all  events,  would  not  let  herself  be 
visible;  and  as  to  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold, he  had  no  wish  to  meet  any  of 
them. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening, 
when  he  stood  under  the  doooNway, 
and  looked  about  him  through  the 
atreet  Not  long  after  arrived  the 
savage  rider,  who  had  excited  hia  lu* 
dignation  in  the  morning.  He  came 
in  at  a  short  jog  trot;  and,  without 
perceiving  Wolfe,  rode  straiffht  fer- 
ward  to  the  stable,  whether  uie  poor 
old  hack,  of  his  own  accord,  was  steer* 
ing  with  all  his  might  Having 
dismounted,— shaken  himself  two  or 
three  times, — and  beat  his  old  sloven* 
ly  boots  together,  this  elegant  squire 
at  but  betook  himself  to  the  low.  per* 
lour  within  doors,  to  wait  on  Mein- 
h«rr  John.  Wolfe  had  now  stepped 
out  into  the  street,  and  walked  up  and 
down  before  the  house.  In  a  short 
time  he  heard  loud  voioea  within,  and 
involuntarUy  looked  up  to  the  window 
—The  fellow  seemed  m  violent  altow 
cation  with  hia  master— He  hdd  an 
empty  leathern  purse  in  one  hand,  and 
beat  with  it  violently  now  and  then  on 
the  table  that  stood  defiire  him.  Mdiw 
herr  John,  meanwhile,  walked  up  and 
down  with  gestures  of  evident  mortifi- 
cation and  perplexity,  while  the  other 
exdauned  in  a  hmd  voke,  "  What  the 
master  wastes  on  csrds  and  dice,  must 
never  be  reckoned  or  thought  of  !*- 
Maiooeof  us  must  be  driven  to  make 
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up  fbr;  but  be  (md  better  not  begin 
witfi  me ;  for  on  my  tool  I  won't  suf- 
ftritr  The  butcher  would  now  haye 
faiterfered  again ;  but  the  fellow^  over' 
ondever^  witli  the  red  flush  of  anger' 
in  his  oountenanoe>  persisted :  '*  What 
the  devfl!  shall  I  allow  myself  to  be 
abused  in  this  manner  fbr  such  a  |m1-> 
igj  sum— -I  that  haiw  hdped  hiro>  in 
my  day,  to  gain  so  much  r ' — *'  Now, 
■ow,  this  ii  aU  very  weU,"  said  tiie* 
bntdier,  in  a  ognciuatQry  tone;  \m 
opponent,  howeter,  came  a  step  nearer 
to  h)m,  and  holding^  up  his  clenched 
fist  in.  his  master's  fkce^''  Let  him 
Unget  another  time,**  cried  he,  "  that 
I  ha¥e  him  in  my  power,  and,  when- 
ever I  please,  can  make  him  as  cold  as 

*  dead  dog !" 

To  Wdfb  it  now  seemed  4s  If  an 
iee-oold  sepuldiral  hand  had  been 
drawn  over  him.— He  ran  up  tQ  his 
apartments  and  Ipdced  hijns^lf  in ;  for 
he  fA%  exactly  as  if  he  had  ftllen  into 

•  den  of  muiderers.  His  fidthftil  ad- 
herent Lynx  now  came  up  to  him 
poaching  ;<^he  caressed  the  animal  as 
A  companion  in  adversity,  and  looked 
into  his  holiest  open  eyes  for  consola- 
tion. 

It  was  plain ,  that  ever  since  our  hero 
ome  unoer  the  roof  of  his  present 
•bode,  a  heavy,  resistless,  and  unao- 
eoontable  weight  had  pressed  upon  him. 
He  could  enjoy  nothing, — ^had  no  com- 
mand over  his  thoughts,— imd  could 
not  apply  to  any  pursuit  for  pastune. 
Meehaiucall}r  he  measured  the  small 
mom  with  his  steps  a  hundred  times 
over ;  and  did  not  lay  himself  for  the 
first  time  to  sleep  till  it  was  late  in  the 
night 

When,  on  the  following  morning, 
the  tnunpet  Uew  fbr  fbeding  the  hor- 
ses, with  a  feverish  timidity  and 
trembling,  he  started  fVom  his  sleep, 
oat  of  the  obacore  worid  of  dreams,  by 
whoae  influences  his  senses,  in  a  kind 
of  half  consdoQsness,  had  been  ruled 
•nd  asitated.  He  sprang  disordered 
oat  of  bed ;  the  small  firwment  of 
minor  that  he  had  in  hia  knapaadc 
exhibited  hia  countenance,  pa|e  as 
deatlf,  and.the  features  swollen,  rekx- 
ed,  almost  metamorphosed,  on  which 
the  traces  of  a  miserable  internal  con- 
flict still  were  but  too  obvious.  Even 
through  the  wholp  sucoeeding  day  his 
endaavoars  to  recover  himself  were  in 
vain.  His  (^pmrades  looked  at  him 
anxiwsly  and  perplexed  ;  asked  ques- 
ttops,  and  urged  him  for  an  aptwer-* 


but  he  leiuaiued  tnvhicQily  roHswd, 
and  would  by  no  means  enter  into  uy 
explanation.  Meanwhile  he  west 
about  all  his  afBdrs  and  proftiriooil 
duties  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream,  taini* 
ed  (or  mts-mAneged)  every  thing  under 
the  matest  distraction  ;  and  cneoas* 
tered  the  reprimands,  thai  lie  re- 
ceived for  such  oDndoct,  widMit 
iBihame,  and  indeed  with  analhy. 

So  passed  over  the  whiHe  day.  Id 
the  evening  he  sat  with  aevcfal  of  \m 
comrades  on  a  bench  belbre  the  gsni* 
house.  It  was  now  very  misty,  nd  a 
thick  oppressive  sky  hong  over  than. 
All  seemed  in  good  humour,  and  occa- 
sionally joined  together  in  the  cfaomi 
of  several  excellent  old  songs.  Wdft 
listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  in  troth 
without  perceiving  any  thing  tbt 
passed  around  him ;  bat  when  atkt 
Bis  next  neighbour  started  up,  and 
said,  '*  now,  it  is  time,  every  o&tmoa 
to  his  quarters  r  his  heart  bcganto 
beat,  and  his  knees  tottered  under 
hhn,  so  that  he  could  hardly  sunort 
himself.  His  eomrade,  however,  had 
been  observine  him  for  a  long  whfle, 
and  believed  that  he  was  certainly  m, 
now  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  they 
loitered  along  for  a  eonsidmbk  dia- 
tance  together.  When  they  had  cone 
at  hst  to  the  n^ghhourhood  of  the 
butcher's  house,  Wdfo  saddenh  atood 
still,  and,  inwardly  shuddeiing,  ketvcd 
a  deep  sigh.  *'  No !"  said  he  to  fahn- 
self,  ''  I  shall  no  longer  bear  undi- 
vulged  these  obscure  and  honihfe 
thoughts,  which  have  rendeied  my 
conduct  so  reserved  and  extraordiiiaiy ; 
and  which,  buried  in  roy  heart,  uv- 
ment  me  to  death!"  '^  Now  tben," 
cried  the  other,  ''  only  reaolve  bold* 
ly.— Come!  out  with  it  fiom  the 
heart,  fVesh,  and  without  any  reKrreor 
qualifioation  !•*— WhathaveyontoteU^ 
«  Don't  kugh,"  said  Wolfe,  <Mt«tf 
a  dream,  sudi  as  might  render  you  and 
me  and  every  one  insanethat  bean  it  r 
The  wild  eyes  and  &nltering  voiee  of 
our  hero  involuntarily  startled  hs 
oomrade->bQth  looked  feaifhUy  <od 
pale  at  one  another.  When  al  last  they 
had  arrived  at  the  buteba's  booae, 
and  entered  together  the  mvsteriow 
apartment; "  Here  Aen,"  said  Wo^ 
'*  look  attentively  round  you.  In  this 
room  has  appeared  to  me  now,  fo  theK 
two  nights  past,  a  gray  white  neetie, 
with  features  blood-stained  and  ema- 
ciated, worn  and  gnawn  away  by  toe 
mouldering  damps  of  the  grave,  Ihu 
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opMritkm  a^ta  itself  on  that  chair 
heme  my  bed ;  and^  with  its  head 
leaned  on  its  hands,  looks  at  me  im« 
idoringly.  I  wake  not— I  sleep  not — 
1  ftel  and  see,  and  yet  cannot  move 
a  limb.  After  a  while  the  fiffm>e  makes 
was  to  me,  and  points  to  wat  oarden, 
which  Ton  may  peroetve  yonder  over 
file  wala.  The  spectre  moves  not  its 
Hpe,  and  jet  it  appears  to  me  as  if  I 
lieard  a  tmoe  dhecting  me :  "  I%ere, 
near  the  rained  iee^kome,  under  the 
tw  lime  trees,  growing  out  of  one 
Mem,  shaii  tkou  go  and  search  r  It 
<ieases  not  to  make  signs,  and  to  snp- 
pheate,  till  the  day-light  once  more 
glimmers  dn  mine  eyes ;  and  I  awake 
•«-I  cannot  say  to  self-possession,  for 
these  horrible  impressions  are  indeli« 
Wer 

'Both,  fbr  some  time,  remained 
thottghtftd  and  in  silence ;  while,  fVom 
the  doabt  and  perplexity  of  his  com- 
panion, Wolfe  nmnd  himself,  by  con- 
trast, growing  more  enei^gized  and  re- 
oolttte.  *'  Should  it  appear  itfain  to- 
ttight,"  said  he,  "  I  shaU  follow  the 
ghost.  I  must  cut  this  mysterious 
knot  with  one  bold  stroke,  otherwise 
it  will  continue  to  fetter  and  enervate 
both  soul  and  body."  '*  Indeed !  are 
yon  determined  ?"  said  his  oomrade^- 
*f  Why  not?-  sai^  Wolfe.  "  This 
requires  consideration,"  said  the  other. 
^  Who  ^  knows  what  you  may  come 
to  see  there  P"  '*  That's  all  one,"  said 
Wdfe;  **  I  must  know  the  secret 
impmt  of  this  visitatton,  otherwise  I 
can  have  no  rest.  His  comrade  played 
with  the  tassels  of  his  laced  helmet, 
and  was  silent."  It  now  lightened  at 
a  distance,  and  began  also  to  rain.— 
Wolfe  stepped  to  the  window*^''  You 
must  go  now !"  said  he  to  his  com- 
rade ;  *^  for,  at  all  events,  j^our  pre- 
sence cannot  be  of  any  service  to  me 
in  this  affidr.  A  ghost  seldom  deals 
with  more  than  one  individual  at  a 
time."  He  took  leave  of  his  friend, 
therefore,  after  having  escorted  him  to 
the  door ;  and  said,  at  parting,  "  Have 
no  fbars  on  mv  account— the  goodness 
of  Heaven  will  supmnrt  me  1"  He  had 
scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when, 
with  great  emotion,  he  recollected  how 
visibly  near  to  him  Providence  had 
fteqnently  been  in  battle;  and  how 
oflen,  amid  difficulty  and  danger,  a 
short  tranquil  prayer  had  stilled  the 
anxiety  of  nis  heart,  and  recalled  his 
vrandering  senses.  When  he  had  rc- 
furped  ^om  seeing  his  comrade  down 


stairs,  soolded  Lvnx  into  quietness^ 
and  summoned  au  his  self-possession, 
he  extinguished  the  light,  kneeled  in 
a  comer  of  the  room,  and,  with  heart- 
felt devotion,  said  a  pater-noeter.  Af- 
ter this,  his  tranquilfity  was  perfectly 
restored.  He  had  even  a  degree  ot 
pleasure  in  listening  to  the  m^estic 
thunder  that  sublimely  rolled  over  the 
yet  living  town,  and  attracted  the  al» 
tention  of  its  varied  inhabitants,  whose 
eyes,  firom  time  to  time,  were  daszled 
and  blinded  by  the  sudden  and  vivid 
lightning. 
Towards  morning  (though  there  was 

St  no  day-light)  Wolfe  b^gan  to  close 
I  eyes,  exhausted  and  harassed.  Not 
long  after,  his  n^htly  visitant  once 
more  placed  itsdf  near  him.  Its  ges* 
tores  were  now  more  earnest  and  an« 
xious ;  and  it  appeared  to  WotBe,  in  his 
sleep,  as  if  Lvnx  barked  very  loud,  and 
seized  and  dragged  him  l^  the  arm. 
He  was  ftof\iiiy  agitated,  in  a  vain 
strife  between  sleep  and  wakings  with 
the  inability  at  first  to  break  ft-om  his 
dream.  At  last  a  frightful  gleam  of 
lightning  filled  his  apartment,  and 
fS^ced  him  out  of  this  almost  deadly 
combat.  Instantly  he  sprang  out  of 
bed — rain  and  wmd  rattled  violently 
on  the  windows— the  garden  opposite 
seemed  wrapt  in  fiames.— Wolfe  be* 
held  nothing  around  him  bat  fire  and 
devastation— -yet  the  loud  thunder 
gave  him  courage.  He  took  his  man- 
Ue  fhnn  the  wall,  wrapt  himself  in  it^ 
carried  his  sabre  under  his  arm, 
whistled  fer  Lynx,  who,  terrified  by 
the  thunder,  ran  moaning  backwards 
and  fbrwards,  and,  trusting  in  God^ 
proceeded  on  his  wayr 

In  the  house,  aU,  on  account  of  the 
storm,  were  awake.  He  found  the 
door  half  open,  and  stepped  into  the 
court  The  louring  douds  swopt 
over  him— it  seemed  almost  as  if  the 
spirit  of  the  storm  were  riding  throurii 
the  air  on  audible  wings.  The  rain 
came  pouring  down,  and  fbr  a  moment 
he  had  nearly  lost  his  resolution.— 
Lynx,  however,  now  recovered  fhmi 
his  fright,  sprang  with  unwieldy 
gambols  around  him,  and  led  him  on- 
wards. Sometimes  bsrkin^  aloud,  and 
fflaring  with  his  eyes  ss  if  animated 
by  some  extraordinary  design.  In  this 
manner  our  hero  was  drawn  onwards 
towards  a  neighbouring  wall,  in  which 
he  at  last  perceived  a  small  entranee 
gate.  He  tried  the  lock  in  diffbent 
ways  till  it  opened,  and  he  now  found 


huDwlf  within  the  heantiAil  garden 
which  he  had  admired  so  much. 

The  trees  shook  their  drenched 
heads,  and  saluted  him  with  those 
deep  rustling  aoand%  by  which  they 
responded  to  the  violent  attack  of  the 
storm*  He  went  rapidly  onwards  be* 
neath  their  agiuted  canopy,  while  his 
labouring  heart  became  so  anxious 
and  opprest  that  he  could  hardly 
breadie.  Meonwhilethe  relentless  tem- 
pest best  the  flowers  one  sgainst  ano- 
ther, crushed  their  tender  heads  to  the 
eardi,  and  drove  great  Whirls  of  red 
Mid  white  rose  lesves  through  the 
perturbed  atmosphere.  At  length  a 
atieam  of  ligfacnina;  flashed  through 
the  clouds,  and  Wolfe  found  himself 
before  the  rained  moss-covered  ice« 
cellar,  where  the  two  lime  trees,  ex« 
aetly  as  they  had  been  described  to 
him  in  his  dream,  stretched  thdr 
withered  branches  as  if  pointing,  with 
long  black  Angers,  to  a  low  ^en- 
down  door  of  the  entrsnce— -Wolfe  in- 
stantly drove  away  this  bsnier.  In 
his  mind  thore  wss  now  no  trace  of 
ftar.  All  inferior  solicttode  vielded 
befbre  the  increasing  impulse  nexe  to 
lealiie  some  extraoidinary  discovery. 
He  had  become  excited  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  storm,  he  Allowed  the 
directions  received  in  his  dresm,  by 
searchinff  thoroughly  smong  the  rais- 
ed up  rubbish  and  mould  with  scru- 
Sous  attention.  His  fiuthful  atten- 
it.  Lynx,  assisted  him  with  more 
than  instinctive  perseverance  in  this 
labour,  scratching  and  turning  up  the 
earth  with  his  snout,  till,  at  last,  he 
barked  vehemently,  and  stood  as  if 
rivetted  to  one  spot.  Wolfe  bent  over 
hhn,  while  the  thunder  rolled  at  a 
distsnce,  and  a  pale  gleam  of  <meso-i 
litary  star  fell  thougpa  the  dark  man* 
tie  (^  the  nisht.  Wolfe  started  bade 
as  the  light  ML  upon  an  Axa  or  hat* 
CHET,  that  lay  at  his  feet.  "  Whal 
may  this  import?"  said  he,  and  lift- 
ing it  up,  he  stept  out  of  the  dark 
shades  of  the  cavern  into  the  free  air. 
The  solitary  star  was  reflected  on  the 
steel;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Wolfe 
bdield,  with  horror,  deepljr  rusted 
stains  of  blood,  which  irresutibly  sgi- 
tated  his  hesrt,  and,  full  of  obacure 

rrehensions,  he  exclaimed,  ^'Mur- 
!  a  secret,  dark,  and  barbarous 
murder  I"  His  whde  frsme  trembled 
with  indignation,  and  the  desire  of 
just  vengeance;  and  taking  the  haU 
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cfa^  under  hk  nyntle,  wkhoat  hov. 
ilg  determined  what  coufse  ^  .pnr« 
sue,  he  returned  back  to  his  ^fwlen. 

The  weather  Jml  now  beoopae  com- 
paratively tnuHiuil;  the  thiindeTfiwiiU 
had  smik  beoealh  die  hodaoia,  like  a 
worn  out  volcano;  the  dayl^g^  al- 
ready dawned ;  and  Ui^i  mngei  ot 
red  adorned  the  yet  lingering  ^rapoms 
in  the  east  Wolfe  camet,  vnlli  great 
slides,  hack  towards  the  €0«u«— Us 
white  dook  flutteriog  in  the  jrind— > 
his  uproioed  hair  staring  and  wild  over 
Ins  angry  oontiaeted  beows;  and  his 
eyes,  too,  eoniidering  the  tenqper  in 
which  he  wsa^  must  have  loalced  aaf« 
ficiently  fermidoble.  He  now.  bsp« 
pened  to  encounter  Mein-herr  John, 
who,  quietly  looking  at  the  vraathcr, 
waa  smoking  his  morning  pipe  undor 
the  flote-way.  *^  Look  hate,  nwMer,' 
cried  Wolfe,  drawii^  the  hatchet  from 
under  his  cloak,  ^*  see  what  I  baie 
chsnced  to  find  this  moiniiigl*'  The 
tobaooo  pipe  fell  flrom  the  biatdier  s 
hands— his  eyes  becsne  wild^  and  hia 
lips  quivered,  Ae*  mnnnuring  in  a 
hdlow  voice  '<  bkwd  will  have  judg- 
ment, I  am  doomed  at  last !"  ]iediasp< 
ed  his  hands,  and  feH  down  desd, 
with  his  fto  to  the  esrth,  in  a  fit  of 
spoplexv. 

Wolfe  stood  m  if  rooted  to  the  snot, 
atill  holding  the  axe  with  vplihed 
arm,  when  Louisa  kwked  over  his 
shoulder,  and  in  a  pierciiu^  voaoe  ex« 
cUdmed,  "  Oh  heavens !  that  ia  An* 
drew's  own  hatchet  there  is  his  name 
pa  the  handle— Andrew  WoUeT— 
Then  the  whole  eonnection  of  events 
flashing  with  the  npidity  of  ligjktnii^ 
on  her  mind,  she  doped  her  handa  tD« 
sether,  and,  almost  breathlesa  with 
horror,  exdaimed, '' That  ia  hia  Uood! 
—They  have  murdered  him  I" 

The  akrm  had  brought  togBtfaer  afl 
the  inhabiUnta  of  the  house^  who 
thronged  about  Wdfe,  ^  urged  him 
to  unravd  the  flrightf^  mvalerjr.  To 
nim  it  appeared,  as  if  hia  head  and 
breast  were  loaded  with  a  weixht  of 
uon.  Words  and  thoughts  botb  fell- 
ed him,  as  if  froien  up,  motioiiksB 
and  dead,  within  his  soul.  He  ntared 
at  the  letters  upon  the  hatchet-— his 
brain  whirled,  as  if  a  whed  were  with- 
in it— euddenly  tears  burst  from  his 
eyes— then  the  ^[lirit  of  vengeance  re- 
turned—he fell  upon  the  prostrate 
butcher,  and  vidently  lifled  mm  fton 
the  ground,  exdaiming,  "  Thou  hell- 
ish fik)od-hottnd,  haat  thou  muidored 
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him  ?"  The  cold«  psle  Mm,  however, 
opened  not  again,  for  deatn  had  finally 
sealed  them.  WoU^  drew  back,  there- 
fore, after  having  let  the  stiiFening 
corse  slowly  nnk  down  ;  then  looking 
wildSy  around  him,  mshed  firom  the 
house  towards  the  garden.  The  spec- 
tators, perodving  ms  d^ign,  fblbwed 
htm  with  shovels  and  pick-axes,  widi 
which  they  assisted  him  to  search,  un- 
til they  had  at  last  drawn  fVom  the 
grave  the  remains  of  a  dead  body, 
now  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  so  that  no- 
thing more  was  recop[nizable  but  a 
silver  ring,  which,  uninjured,  still  ad- 
hered to  one  of  the  withered  fingers. 
On  beholding  this,  Louisa,  with  trem- 
bhughps,  could  only  pronounce,  **  It 
is  he—  twas  I  who  gave  him  the  ring !" 
And  Wolfe,  on  hearing  this,  imme- 
diately ML  down  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, firom  which  they  were  not  able 
to  recover  him. 

After  our  hero,  under  the  influence 
of  fHghtfhl  nervous  suasms,  had  been 
earned  to  an  hospital,  where  he  fell 
sick  of  a  mortal  fever,  the  legal  au- 
thorities of  the  city  found  evidence  to 
prove  that,  seven  yean  before,  a  stout, 
young,  active  lad,  by  name  Andrew 
Wolfe,  had  entered  into  the  service  of 
Mein-herr  John,  the  butoher.  He 
was  a  ready  penman  and  accountant, 
and  soon  became  indispensable  to  his 
master,  whose  business,  after  Andrew's 
arrival,  was  rapidly  improved,  and  he 
himself  was  reconoled  with  customers 
who,  finr  a  long  while,  had  been  es- 
tranged. Mein-herr  John  therefbre 
moderated,  in  some  degree,  the  usual 
roughness  of  his  temper  and  demean* 
our ;  and  Andrew  himself  bore  mudi 
irith  patience  on  account  of  the  dncere 
love  which  he  cherished  fbr  Louisa. 
Their  attachment  was  mutual ;  and  as 
the  good  diligent  youth  had  gathered 
together  a  little  ca^tal  of  his  own,  he 
hop^  in  a  short  time  to  be  able  to 
undertake  some  business  fiir  himself, 
and  provide  for  the  worldly  comibrt  of 
his  intended  bride.  He  had  just  madfe 
up  his  mind  to  disclose  tho&e  intentions 
to  his  master,  when  one  evening  the 
wicked  Martin,  a  graceless  joumey- 
nian,  in  whom  no  one  had  any  trust, 
contrived  to  ^tice  him  into  a  game  of 
hazard,  in  whidi  Mein-herr  John  also 
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joined,  and  both  tacitly  conspired  to- 
fl^her  to  pillage  the  poor  lad  of  the 
uttle  fortune  he  had  so  anxiously 
saved.  Contrarv  to  their  expecta- 
tions, however,  ne  won  from  both; 
and  when  it  grew  late,  on  Louisa  ma- 
king signs  to  him  to  ^o,  lie  broke  ofi* 
at  Ifl^t,  and  retired  to  his  apaitment,  li- 
ving first  hastily  embraced  his  mistress, 
and  whispered  her,  that  to-morrow  all 
would  be  finally  arranged  for  dieir 
marriage,  and  that  she  should  have  no 
fears  for  the  Aiture.  Several  people 
in  the  house  had  overheard  Mein-herr 
John  whispering  that  same  evening 
with  Martin  on  the  stairs,  and  seen 
them  afterwards  so  up  to  Wolfe's 
chamber.  The  following  day  Andrew 
had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  where 
or  how.  His  master  ^ve  out  that 
he  had  deserted  to  the  French  army, 
and  had  marched  away  with  them. 

After  these  disclosures  were  made, 
it  was  found  that  the  villain  Martin 
was  missing  ;  and,  on  in<]uiry,  it  ap- 
peared, that  in  the  morning  early  ne 
had  fied  on  horseback,  no  doubt,  soon- 
er or  later  to  be  overtaken  by  merited 
judgment 

Louisa,  with  calm  resignation,  at- 
tended Wolfbin  his  illness,  who  in 
ludd  intervals  was  still  able  to  converse 
with  her,  and  often  fi:>lding  his  hands 
with  deep  sighs,  said,  "  God  has 
avenged  us,  and  we  must  forgive  the 
guilty !"  These  indeed  were  his  hist 
words,  and  in  uttering  them  he  closed 
his  honourably-unstained  existence. 
Louisa  laid  the  Cypress  Crown  (which 
she  had  taken  down  ftom  the  nail  in 
his  apartment)  upon  the  coffin,  and 
she  and  Lynx  followed  at  a  distance, 
when  his  comrades  bore  him  to  the 
grave,  and  deposited  his  remains  be- 
side those  of  bis  brother,  who  had 
previously  been  interred  with  Chris- 
tian rites. 

Often  Louisa  still  weeps  over  thdr 
grave;  yet  her  heart  is  more  tranquil, 
for  Andrew  was  not  faithless,  and  God 
has  judged  his  murderers.  With  pious 
submission  waits  this  poor  drooping 
flower,  till  the  storm  of  life  shall  wholly 
lay  it  in  the  dust,  and  reftige  is  found 
at  last  in  the  night  of  the  grave. 

C.L.M.F. 
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Two  very  bulky  octavos  (the  cum- 
brous title-page  of  which  we  have  co- 
gied  below)  have  just  been  published 
y  a  person  styling  himself  Thomas 
Hodgsidn^  Esquire,  whose  labours  we 
do  not  consider  likely  to  increase  in 
any  remarkable  di^;ree  the  quantum 
of  general  information  concerning  the 
present  state  of  Germany,  either  as  to 
politics,  or  literature,  or  manners. 
The  author  of  these  tomes  is  a  man  of 
no  small  self-conceit.  He  talks  of 
himself  tliroughout,  as  a  person  able 
and  willing  to  illuminate  the  public 
mind  in  r^ard  to  almost  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge.  He  discusses 
with  equal  authoritativeness  every  sort 
of  topic — ^froin  the  amours  of  waiting- 
maids  to  those  of  princesses — ^from 
postages  and  turnpike-posts  to  the  ce- 
remonial of  the  Chanel  Royal  at  Dres- 
den— splendid  hoteu  and  hedse-side 
post-houses — Grand-dukes  and  vice- 
roys, and  applewomen,  and  deserters 
-Hmd  professors,  and  students,  and 
noets  and  critics— and  itinerant  fid- 
olers  and  journeymen  tavlora— with 
an  he  18  equally  aoquaintea,  and  on  all 
he  comments  uid  philosophives  in  Hbe 
■ame  tone  of  intelligent  superiority. 
A  book  of  travels  in  (krmany,  written 
in  a  spirit  of  so  mudb  communicative- 
ness, Dy  one  who  had  reslly  enjored 
opportunities  of  making  himself  tno- 
roughly  acquainted  witn  that  hidily 
interesting  country,  would,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  saying,  be  a  most  va- 
luable and  acceptable  present  to  the 
British  public  But  we  csnnot  help 
nsretting  extremely,  that  the  demand 
which  certainly  does  exist  among  us 
for  such  a  book,  should  have  been  an- 
swered by  nobody  of  more  competent 
attainments  and  capacity  than  this 
Thomas  Hodgskin,  Esquure. 

We  know  not  on  what  feasible  pre- 
tence such  a  person  as  this  can  be  en- 
countfed,  bv  the  most  partial  of  hia 
friends,  to  lav  his  travelling  ioumal 
before  the  public,  more  particularly  in 
80  elaborate  and  expensive  a  mm. 
Destitute,  as  his  style  of  language 
alone  sufficiently  testifies  him  to  be, 
of  all  elegant  education,  and  no  less 


manifestly  a  stranger  to  degsat  ifrt 
dety,  either  iomga  or  doinc8&-|8o- 
fimndly  knocant  of  htstcny,  bodi  in- 
dent and  modem— posBcasiag  nantly 
a  sort  of  coromon-plafie  imperfiecc 
smattering  of  the  doctoinea  of  politioi 
economy,  and  a  plentiful  measure  of 
vukar  assurance,  Mr  Hodgakin  wilks 
forth  to  survey  the  oonditaqp  of  the 
sreat  kingdoma.of  Chrialendom ;  aad 
neretuma  in  a  few  months  to  pro- 
nounce his  opinion  conoeming  then, 
in  a  style  of  confidence  whidi  cooU 
scaroelv  have  been  pardoned  in  «b 
Englishman  of  fift^  times  his  aoqoir^ 
ments,  after  a  residence  of  many  U- 
borious  years  in  countiiea  entpitiat 
so  different  from  Ins  own«  Mr  Hodg- 
skin enters  Dresden  in  Septemba 
4817,  and  in  little  more  tbantwelit 
monUis  we  find  him  safely  restond 
to  the  soQ  of  Great  Britain.  Win 
he  goes  to  Germany  he  pw^esaes  hio- 
selfto  have  beer^  ignorant  of  her  hiH 
guage;  and  yet,  during  this  Aai 
space  of  time,  he  finds  leisnze  to  qns* 
lifv  himself,  in  the  first  place,  for 
holding  finpflip**  converMtion  with 
every  condition  of  German  men  sad 
women;  and,  in  the  second  plsoe,  to 
collect  infiumation  ooncemii:^  the  go- 
vernments, the  philosophy,  the  liten- 
tare  of  Germany,  whidi  nia  own  ex- 
travagant  arrogance  leads  him  to  em* 
body  in  some  thousand  weU-oorered 
pages  of  wirewove— beantifhlly  mint- 
ed by  Mr  Ramsay,  and  impnulentlj 
published  by  Mr  Constable. 

It  la  only  the  interesting  natnie  of 
the  sulgect  professed  to  be  discussed, 
which  could  have  induced  us  to  take 
even  the  smallest  notice  of  such  an 
author  as  the  present;  but,  perbafi, 
the  wicked  nature  of  the  true  olgeet 
for  which  he  has  written  may  abo  de- 
aerve  to  be  pointed  out.  Those  who 
consult  Mr  Hodgskin's  pagips  in  bm 
of  becoming  better  acqnainted  with 
Germany,  or  any  sulgect  connected 


will  be  wofrdly  disioypointed ;  ftr 
knowing  nothing,  and  being  incanaUf 
of  feeling  any  thing  really  worthy  of 
being  known  or  felt,  in  regard  to  the 
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mighty  region  he  has  trarened^  he 
lias,  is  coarse,  written  nothing  that 
can  he  read  d&er  with  improvement 
or  with  pleasure  hy  people  of  intelli- 
gence and  education.  But  it  is  not 
fox  such  peo[>le  Mr*  Hodgakin  has 
written.  He  ia  •  literary  Esquire,  of 
the  same  daas  with  some  political 
Effjuiiea,  whose  names  have  attained 
greater  celebrity  than  his  is  ever  likely 
to  reach ;  in  otner  words,  he  is  a  radi* 
cal  traveller  and  a  Cockney  philosopher 
—and  if  he  finds  readers  at  all,  it  must 
be  either  of  the  enlightened  fbllowers 
of  Henry  Hunt,,  Esquire,  or  among 
the  still  more  enlightened  admirers  of 
JjdiJBL  Hunt,  Esquire.  He  pmfesses 
to  write  critieisms  on  the  dimvnt  go- 
Temments  of  North  Germany ;  and 

'  without  doubt  these  governments  lie, 
in  many  resi>ects,  very  open  to  criti- 

f       dsm.    But  his  true  purpose  is  not  to 

(  criticsie  the  faults  of  the  German  go- 
▼emmenta,  but  to  abuse  and  vilify^ 
in  the  lump,  all  governments  what- 

>  ever  that  do  or  ever  did  exist  upon 
the  snrfaee  of  the  earth.  ''  The  time 
is  come,''  this  is  the  perpetual  burden 
of  his  song,  *^  when  all  these  old 
fbrms  are  about  to  be  tumbled  out,  and 
men  will  acknowledge  no  lord  but  pure 


Truly  the  changes  which  several 
politidana,  of  the  same  dass  with  Mr 
Hodgskin,  appear  to  eonsider  as  so 
near  at  hand,  are  neither  few  nor  small ; 
but  we  rather  think  our  German  tra« 
Teller  has  carried  his  notions  a  little 
ftrther  than  even  the  illustrious  John 
Cam  Hobhouse,  Esquire,  himself.— 
According  to  tliis  sublime  intellect, 
the  division  of  mankind,  into  different 
nations  and  governments^  is  merely  an 
artftd  contrivance  of  tyrants,  and  tnere 
is  nothing  (now-a*&ys  that  aU  Ae 
world  is  enlightened  with  the  princi- 
ples of  true  wisdom,)  to  prevent  these 
fictitious  barriers  from  l>eing  at  once 
swept  away.  Their  remow,  as  he 
sensibly  remarks,  would  be  attended 
with  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  with 
imramerable  advantages.  The  world 
would  be  saved  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  a  multitude  of  courts  and  ar- 
mies. Courts  there  would  be  none; 
And  one  very  inconsiderable  army  to 
prevent  robberies  would  be  all  that 
would  be  necessary.  The  present  gra- 
dations of  rank  would  also  be  entirely 
abolidied ;  for  Mr  Hodgskin  assumes 
throughout,  that  the  only  really  ho- 
DOuraUe  dassea  are  those  who  subsist 
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by  the  sweat  of  their  brows— #hich 
scriptural  phrase  he  sagaciously  inter- 
prets as  applicable  to  Uiose  only  who 
exist  by  tneir  physical  labour  or  me- 
chanical ingenuity.  The  husbandmen 
having  fairly  gpt  rid  of  their  land- 
lords, would  everywhere  live  in  com- 
fiirt  imd  plenty ;  prieats  of  allrelif^ons, 
being  stripped  of  their  gowns,  tithes 
womd  cease  to  be  paid  by  Ae  childien 
of  men ;  and  religion  itself  being  turned 
out  of  doors,  with  all  other  old  wives* 
fables — ^mankind  would  seek  their  on- 
ly guide  to  propriety  and  happiness 
in  the  dictates  of  "  pure  reason. '  In 
plain  words,  the  world  would  be  tuni- 
ed  upside  down  all  over,  and  die  great 
Thomas  Hodgskin,  proudly  following 
the  equalizing  tide  of  thought,  would 
cease  to  write  himself  an  Esquire. 

Taking  into  riew  the  magnificence 
of  tone  in  which  Mr  Hodgskin  pro- 
mulgates these  beautifiil  doctrines,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  mortified  that  a  per- 
son of  so  much  importance  should  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  travelling 
over  Germany  on  foot  Pedestrianism  is 
the  finest  of  ail  thincs  in  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  country ;  but  in  regions  thin- 
ly peopled,  and  covered  with  deep  and 
sterile  sands— such  as  are  the  most  of 
those  he  describes  in  Prussia  and  Ha- 
nover— ^we  are  afraid  that  primitive 
method  of  conveyance  is  seldom  a  mat* 
ter  of  election.  Neither  are  the  Ger- 
mans at  all  accustomed  to  the  thing! 
and  it  is  no  wonder — although  Mr 
Hodgskin  evidently  thinks  otherwise— 
that  ne  whop^ibrmed  his  joumiea  in 
company  with  journeymen  tradesmen, 
and  common  soldiers  and  their  wivea, 
should  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
gaining' access  to  the  higher  orders  of 
German  soeiety  in  the  great  cities  he 
visited.  The  accuracy  of  the  infiir- 
madon  he  must  have  picked  up  from 
the  conversadon  of  those  with  whom 
he  travelled  may  easily  be  estimated—* 
but  really  it  is  rather  too  good  a  joke 
to  hear  a  British  Esquire  talking  of 
his  own  *' superior  opportunities,'  a& 
ter  baring  passed  thitmgh  a  variety  of 
scenes  such  as  the  following. 

"  The  wind  wm  behind  me,  my  um« 
brdla  protected  me,  and  blew  me,  ranning« 
along.  I  went  meirily  forwwd,  and  oot 
sweet  gneluigB  and  ameB  flnm  some  &e 
women,  to  whom  I  wished  a  better  journey 
than  they  were  likdv  to  have  in  open  car- 
riages, exposed  to  the  now.  It  is  a  pity 
women  do  not  always  know  the  power  wnich 
bnght  eyes  and  cheerful  smiles  have  on  ment 
or^cy  mi^t  lead  them  to  aoquiie  many  a 
3  Y 
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flmde  ofieompIiAnwot,  to^  many  a  genUff 
4'eed»  that  would  promote  the  happiDcn  oi 
both.  When  t  now  turn  back  on  my  pere- 
grinations, I  know  nothing  that  leaves  a 
•tronger  feeling  of  regret  than  the  recoDec- 
tkm  of  many  of  those  sweet  faces,  that  smiled 
ott  me  for  a  moment,  and  have  nefer  beeti 
aeen  any  more.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
pJnfal  of  dl  tlte  filslings  of  the  ftnlpdler..-i 
He  catcbes  a  momcotary  Titw  of  beings  ha 
tiunki  time  would  make  him  love,  and  theo 
he  loses  them  for  ever.  They  seem  to  hhn 
like  the  angels  of  the  world,  and  he  is  ovlj 
consoled  for  their  loss  by  reflecting,  that  it 
is  that  itself  which  makes  him  so  resard 
Ihem,  and  that,  posnbly,  he  would  nave 
eeased  to  adore  had  he  known  them  better. 

«*  1  icacfaed  BerUn  at  four  o'clock,  and 
look  vp  my  ijaartcn  at  the  Golden  AngeL 
For  some  part  of  my  walk  I  had  an  eldnly 
woman*  carryuur  a  large  loaded  basket,  for 
a  eompanion ;  she  was  to  carry  it,  in  all, 
ten  miles.  .  She  oomplamed  very  bitterly  of 
the  sovereign,  who  she  called  a  complete 
Buonaparte.  She  had  been  the  mother  of 
twelve  children,  and  seven  of  these  had  been 
•oldiers.  Surely  her  labour  was  hard  enouj^, 
v«t  she  said  she  could  not  get  enough  to  ibed 
her  wfU,  and  keep  her  warm.  When  ab- 
sfdnte  idleness  wallows  in  riches,  and  indua* 
try  has  nothing,  then  is  sukIt  something 
wrong  in  the  social  rwulations. ' 

•  •  «  • 

**  The  weather  was  warmer  to-day ;  it 
tiiawed,  which  made  the  track,  for  the  new 
road  was  not  yet  completed,  rather  cBrty ;  I 
reached  Ma^eburg  at  five  o'clock,  some- 
what tantalised  by  a  winding,  and  fotigued 
by  a  heavy  road.  The  country  was  partly 
fultivaled,  much  of  it  was  fonat,  and  near 
Mi^deburg,  much  of  it  was  marshy  and 
morass ;  yet  there  were  more  villages  and 
more  large  houses  in  this  day's  walk  than  I 
had  seen  since  leaving  Saxony.  I  had 
scarcely  entered  the  town  before  I  was  accost- 
ed by  two  or  three  lads,  with  offtrv  to  shew 
me  a  good  mn,  or  if  •  I  wanted  any  thing 
else  ;*  they  then  whispered  to  me,  *  hUbsdies 
Madd,  pretty  girl,  and  they  were  ready  to 
introduce  me  to  some  of  their  acquaintances. 
They  were  not  quite  so  impertinent,  intru- 
sive, and  disgusting  as  the  Italians,  who 
profess  the  same  trade,  but  equally  ready  to 
serve.  This  was  not  the  first  time  I  nad 
been  so  accosted  in  German  towns.  I  found 
my  way  to  an  inn  without  their  asristance. 
It  was  not'one  of  the  huge  houses  that  are 
numerous  and  good  in  Magdeburg,  but  a 
middHng  tort  ofmn^  where  I  supped  with 
some  German  travellers,  and  with  the  land- 
lord and  his  wife.  In  dbe  same  room  where 
we  supped  was  a  billiard  table,  and  through 
a  window,  at  the  ftgrther  end,  spirits  were 
whoever  demanded  fiiem.  After 
the  hmdlord  introduced  his  little 
iditer,  to  displav  her  knowledge 
my  and  her  skill  in  redtatwn.— 
I  forth  from  the  other  guests  many 
'     1 8S»  •  Aah  du  Ucber  Gott, 


[Ftfc; 
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charming  child ! 

*<  Magdeburg  was  dislingindied  in  ^ 
tenth  century  bv  the  peculiar  favour  «£  the 
Emperor  Otto  tne  Great,  ftom  the  psrdifiiy 
which  his  wifo  Edgtd,  an  Eajiliih  Pnocm, 
b  «dd  to  have  borne  it  for  in  reaDNus 
to  her  native  LoBdoo.  Littk  erasMMB. 
Uanee  is  now  to  be  tiaeed  faafacr  Ah  iha. 
like  London,  it  oiaoda  on  the  bsa^if « 
river.  It  has  one  loi|g  goodlsokB^  KM, 
called  the  Broad  Street,  a  nameiadttdit 
merits ;  which,  terminating  with  a  dnndi 
at  both  ends,  has  no  despicable  sppesnnob 
The  large  square  has  nndttgooe  the  wal 
transfoimation  in  its  name,  snd  matb  to- 
lerably wdl  Ae  change  wUeh  hu  tikes 
place  m  society.  It  was  thecsthrdrri  igst 
k  is  now  the  jMnoIr  Phiz,  What  At 
clergy  formerly  sidilarUy  raedhatsd  mk 
die  trees,  or  discuswd,  as  the  roij  iw 
mantled  in  their  cheeks,  the  mjitaia  d 
theology,  there  aoldiers  now  vbed  id 
march,  and  thrust  forward,  first  the  TigN 
shoulder,  then  the  left,  with  aD  poaabiefr 
tiviw  and  noise.  There  was  as  nnuh  bosk 
as  if  the  davs  of  the  Great  Fredaickvee 
returned,  when  thia  loser  of  cadgddBd}£B( 
and  hmg  qoeoes,  raaa  with  te  son  ttfr 
pcontend  the  noUe  iabodia  of  soUib^ 
bng.  1  leave  it  to  others  to  deckbvtahff 
the  dominion  of  the  sword,  wbich  ti» 
change  marks,  be  more  or  lea  bcBe&s) 
than  the  dominion  of  the  croaer." 
•  •  •  • 

••  I  reached  the  little  town  of  OttenM 
in  Land  Haddn,  towards  evening,  ai 
lit  by  the  ezpenenee  of  die 
I  waa  eantioas  in  what 
forabed.  Ihadbeen 
to  an  inn;  it  was  all  fiill  with  *hanOi- 
dere.'  llie  woman  dvilly  directed  me  10 
another,  where  I  was  welcomed  in  a  faartr, 
but  ridiculous  manner.  A  tall  itstely  maSt 
with  a  long  brown  coat,  looking  sltog^ 
Ytrv  much  like  a  Quaker,  received  me  vw 
a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  repeated  veryc* 
ten,  in  a  solemn  tone,  and  with  mtf 
shakes  of  the  head.  Walk  m»  Sir,  wsft  isr* 
Trttemtienahermeinli^tinimtkMliff' 
Then  calling  to  his  wife,  with  veiy  tato 
words,  but  in  a  most  peevish  tone,  M 
her,  could  she  get  the  gentleman  tarn  cd- 
fee.  This  was  his  mode  of  command 
Up  stairs  was  a  billiard-room,  and  s  piK^ 
to  phiy  skittles,— JTr^/  Ula^a,— with  se** 
papers,  cards,  and  o&er  amusemeott.  J* 
gomgtomyroom,  iwassniprisedtobeioa 
at  the  hcMl  of  ^  atahfs  byavewiM 
who,  with  the  peculiar  voios  anamsniiefa 
the  Undlord,  diook  me  also  bytbe  M* 
and  repeated  the  same  words  of  ^^^"^ 
It  was  a  perfect  farce,  but  I  was  reamnw 
from  indulging  m  laughter  fnm  n»PP^ 
he  was  an  impudent  waiter,  who  wu  MiA- 
ing  his  prindpaL  He  was,  however, "« 
ddest  son,  and,  having  never  beff  n^ 
home,  had  acquired  precisely  Im  ^* 
ofadd«ss,andtl»eaik»« 


«^pig^  toofr  wiOi  wliub  he  utlBied  T^eten 
^UnJitrmeiu  Herr^  tniw  mc  maker. 

**  OttfaradoiC  i»  .a  cleanfifctle  town,  in 
wUobt  Atra  ate  more  Tiadcen  in  gold  ud 
diver <bni bodcMlle^ ;  aogBthat  the  o|m. 
tece^  theMonla  it  emploved  mm  to^or. 
BMoeiitididf  MdieetfaiOk  their  miiidt^  The 
ooly.lioolHMifeK'fe  diop  wm  kept  bf  e  widow, 
^o  deek  iiriiiciiaOy  fai  pnbi  and  jwayer 
tioo&B,  vnd  ahoin  tambu  and  biich  bxooma. 
Nothing  waste  be  leant  in  her  shop  ao  cu. 
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Btnftbhini.  He  tauitbOT  civility  and  atten- 
tion hy  oomplaisance  and  pootenHs* 

The  following  is  a  moite  interesting 
scene.  It  occurs  on  the  way  from 
Wiener  to  Papenburg  in  Frieiland.    , 

**  Tht  lo^ds  are  very  often  made  on  the 
top  of  the  dikes,  which  expoaea  the  trayenev 
to  all  the  fUty  of  the  tempest.  In  the  midst 
oi  a  very  heavy  shower^  and  when  the  wind 
was  80  strong  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
could  keep  my  umbrella  spread,  and  ab- 


as the  MniMW  msJLtxiR  of  her  waies.—  djing  was  heard  but  the  rain  blowing  against 

Two  or  three  ttSea  ^ive  me  a  favourable  |t,  I  was  surprised  by  a  voice  dose  to  mv 

idea  of  the  gpod  sense  of  the  inhabitants,  ^ar,  and,  turning  my  head  rather  fHghtenea« 

The  steeple  (^  the  church  seaioelj  rose  above  ^^s  still  more  surprised  to  see  dose  to  my 

the  roo&    Nothing  but  the  whmi  of  igno^  shoulder  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  and  rosy 


chedcs,  speaking  health,  animation,  and  the 
pleasure  of  exertion.  It  was  a  lovdy  look* 
mg  young  woman,  who,  laughing,  tdd  me 
we  miffht  go  together.  I  embra^  the  of* 
fer  wi£  graat  j^easure,  asl  measured  a  tall 
and  graodul  fbrxn  ;  and,  da^ung  my  am* 
round  her  that  I  might  ahdter  her  better,  I 
blessed  d)e  storm  that  had  fonwd  Jo  hand* 
some  a  companion  to  seek  the  dbdter  of  my 
cotton  roof.  We  walked  two  miles  together, 
and  before  we  parted,  the  rain,  whidi  hal 
driven  every  omer  pcawm  within  doors,  had 
made  us  quite  intimate.  She  was  wdl 
dressed,  as  the  Friedanders  generally  are, 
and  Ml  of  animation  as  a  Fienoh  woman. 
I  have  seen  nothing  m  the  dbudacter  of  a 
coontiywoman  half  ao  amiable  in  all  Gm^ 
many,  and  I  was  sorry  when  Afi  arrived 
at  the  £um-hou8e  to  which  she  was  go>D& 
and  when  I  was  again  obliged  to  punue  mj 
walk  alone.** 
In  walking  through  these  drearjr 


nnee,  endeamuring  to-exdte  wonder,  could 

have  erected  immense  piles  of  bricks  and 

atonea  tOl  they  ahnoat  readied  the  heav* 

ens." 

•  •  •  • 

**  Pleased  as  I  was  with  the  abearance 
ef  the  people  and  tfieir  houses,  the  first  com- 
■mnieation  I  had  with  them  was  by  no 
mfBTi*!  rv^^^tttj^  to  give  me  a  fovouiable 
idea  of  their  politeoess.  They  are  visited 
by.  no  persbns  bitt  l6oae  who  have  commer* 
cud  dealings  with  them,  and  they  are  per- 
ftctly  unae^uaintad  widi  any  other  travd- 
lefaonlbvttbBn  pedlan,  beggars,  and  va« 
fgnmtt.  They  live  in- affluence,  and  neoes* 
aarily.  despise  what  looks  like  poverty.—- 
Pedestrians  ait  alwa3r8  poor,  and  when  I 
asked  at  a  remectable  inn  at  the  village  of 
Drochterson  ror  a  bed,  I  was  very  rudely 
refttsed.  I  became  angry,  and  remonstrat- 
ed in  a  manner  to  whidi  the  landlord  was 

not  aoouslemed,  and  he  shut  his  door  against  „  „ 

m&  A  different  manner  of  addressmg  him  lengths  of  sand  by  wCich  the  Prussian 
then  that  I  had  adopted  wmild  pwbably  ^^^i  ^  separated  from  the  fertile 
have  obtained  me  aH  I  wnhed,  ai^I  had      ^^  thriving  provinces  of  that  country, 

ssfoj^d^ir^^i^^j-of^^  ^"rs%^fanr^ 

depends  on  our  01^  manners.'  Those  who  ment  at  the  badness  of  the  inns.    No- 

«r»nstantly  hau^ty  and  rude  win  find  thuig  can  he  more  fair  than  that.  • 

only  grinning  servifity,  which  pays  itself  for  traveller  should  speak  his  mmd  about 

its  baseness  by  cheating,  or  neglect  and  rude-  inns  wherever  he  meets  with  them; 

ncaa  from  spirits  somewhat  fike  their  own,  for  if  that  check  were  removed,  we 

whidi  disdam  to  be  insult^     We  often  could  have  no  security  against  a  uni- 

make  ouiadves  that  character  we  anribe  to  ^^^  corruption  among  an  order  rf 

fT!S?^'il^tSr^b7  ''■™^"^'  people  by  no  means  the  most  deUaite, 
I  have  often  said  with  Goethe,  ^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^  ftelings,  or  in  their 

regard  for  die  feelings  of  others;  hut 
it  is  a  Utde  too  much  to  hear  thn 
gentleman,  who  absuses  governments 
every  where  for  needless  interfer- 
ence with  the  concerns  of  their 
subjects,  complaining,  because,  for* 
sooth,  the  inns  scattered  over  a  Ueak 
and  desolate  district  of  a  countnr, 
where  it  is  the  ^stom  to  travel  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  ar^  not  quite 
so  comfortable  as  the  middling  ones  he 
frequented  in  the  cities  of  Magdeburg 
and  Berlin. 


'  dIucUicb  wem  doch  Mutter  Natiir  die 

rechte  (iestalt  nb 
Dean  de  smpfiehlet  ihn  steti  iind  nir 
'lutereinFremdUqg.** 


Sometimes  I  have  said  it  in  sadness,  from 
not  having  found  the  proper  means  to  re> 
eamaieod  myself  to  attention,  and  some- 
times with  contentment,  fimn  the  kindness 
with  which  I  have  been  wehsomed.  A  soli- 
tary foot  traveller  can  never  conunand  re* 
rt  from  the  quantity  of  gold  he  is  expect- 
to  disburse,  and  he  must  never  treat 
landlords,  particularly  German  landlords, 
who  are  accustomed  to  a  sort  of  equality 
with  their  guests,  like  people  who  are  be- 


*•  "  Hermann  and  Derotkea.    *  Haopv  is  he  to  whom  nature  has  given  a  pieadog 
oountenance,  for  she  always  recommends  him,  and  he  is  a  stzanger  nowhere.* " 


UodgMh'*  TVoMif  in  QermOMji* 


<•  Wbaft  I  oqMrienoed  for  thcM  two  ni^tt, 
knd  OD  my  iomU  where  I  oould  not  piocim 
ft  bed»  and  toucdj  m  tUng  to  eat,  may 
lenre  aa  a  specimen  of  the  wealth,  or  lather 
povctty«  in  which  hiamiges^of  Pmaaia^i 
sobjeeta  live.  The  reader  will  irmembrr, 
that  I  was  not  mote  than  leVen^  miles  from 
Berlin,  that  I  was  oh  a  high  load,  and  that 
houses  of  ^blic  enteitaimnent  had  neither 
beds  nor  any  thing  to  eat  Sudi  is  the  state 
Of  the  dominions  of  the  great  Frederick. 
With  sdch  a  degree  of  pover^,  and  thinly 
acattend  as  these  people  are,  U  is  in  vain  to 
hope  for  any  improvement  but  by  enriching 
them,  and  li^lettmg  their  numbers  increase ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  these  objects  can  ner* 
er  be  accomplished  by  the  gknoes  of  the  mo- 
narch, nor  by  thoee  multiped  govemmenta 
and  jgovemors,  who  produce  poverty  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  numerous." 

There  is  scarcely,  we  imaffiiiei  in 
the  whole  world  a  aoene  calculated  to 
makcj  on  any  sound  and  feeling  mind^ 
a  deeper  or  graver  impression  than  the 
burial-place  of  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick.  Beneath  the  floor  of  a 
lofty  and  venerable  cathedral,  in  the 
cennre  of  whose  choir  the  simple  tomb- 
stone of  Henry  the  Lion  recalls  all  the 
noblest  recollections  of  the  days  of  chi* 
valrTt  an  immense  vaulted  apartment 
is  shewn  to  the  traveller,  filled  with 
long  rows  of  ponderous  coffins,  where- 
in sleep  the  remains  of  twenty  gene- 
rations of  diat  hero's  descendants.  In 
this  chamber  of  the  dead,  lamps  are 
kept  perpetually  lighted,  whose  beams, 
shewmg,  in  faint  and  fainter  perspec- 
tive, the  innumerable  sculptured  and 
molten  monuments  around  the  extre- 
mities, fall  fuU  and  bright  in  the  cen- 
tre, upon  the  military  trophies,  which 
have  not  yet  been  removed  from  the 
pall  of  that  much-lamented  prince,  who 
fell,  a  noble  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of 
Europe  and  mankind,  on  the  great  day 
of  Waterloo.  On  this  solemn  scene, 
these  are  the  comments  of  our  pedes- 
trian philosopher. 

**  The  tombs  of  the  sovereigns,  and  a  sta- 
tue  of  their  renowned  ancestor,  Henry  Uie 
Lion,  are  placed  in  the  principal  diurdi  of 
the  town,  and  are  objects  of  general  cuziosi- 
ty.  But  the  clerk,  or  Cantor,  who  is  the 
showman,  was  also  a  teacher  of  music,  and 
as  he  was  employed  in  the  forenoon  giving 
lesBons,  it  was  necessary,  to  gratify  my  cu- 
riosity, that  I  should  return  after  dinner. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reflections 
made  on  visiting  the  abodes  of  the  dead  de- 
pend  entirely onprevious  associations.  When 
we  look  on  sovereigns  as  something  moie 
than  men,  which  seems  to  be  veiy  natural, 
for  even  their  bodies  are  preserved  for  vene- 
ration, we  are  apt  to  feel  great  sympathy 
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far tbair Biirfbifae^  andatassM  to  lani 
that  these  objects  cfadmtrtina  shsaUba 
Bubject  to  death.  The  poBsp  of  theb  lah 
seems  to  foUow  them  to  die  tasnK  andwa 
may  beaa  awe-Mmd(  by  the  ataldjshew  eC 

mtrodudioa  to  kias  the  head  «f  Vnmg  ma- 
jesty. There  was  something,  lfcuw>itt,  ci- 
ther in  the  vsaitf  of  thus  maliiBg  a  shew  ef 
fiailduSt,orintneQOTmiahmcit,timtaewni 
of  thcae  pdnoca  had  faUca  aa  soMirw  in  a 
forajgn  serviccy  which  docived  me  af  aB 
particular  respect  for  the  iuosbioas  booca  1 
was  amongst.  Even  the  anpccb  ooffn  d 
die  last  duke,  who  fell  at  Waiol 
and  henrie  aa  his  oondact  ia  i 
scribed  to  have  been,  conld  not  i 
feeling.  loonsidendhim  moielifcensBl. 
dier  of  foitime  thaaagencraos  psnot  SMO* 
firing  his  life  fiir  his  pesnlb 

**  No  less  than  ten  of  this  ragrnl  fendhf 
have  been  shun  in  battle ;  nine  aiw  deporii- 
ed  at  Brunswick,  and  one  aleepa  at  Otien- 
sen,  near  Altona.  Had  diey  beesi  killed  m 
defending  any  of  die  sacred  righto  of  men, 
any  of  the  principles  of  morafi^,  or  any  hal- 
lowed truths,  theymMit  hscve  becajosfly 
admired  and  hooomed;  bat  one  had  bees  a 
major«genenl  in  the  AiMtriaii  semte,  and 
another  in  the  Piuasian  arrvias»  aad,  how- 
evcx  they  might  for  a  roemcat  htsm  bosa  o^ 
namented  by  the  wreaths  of  victoty*  aeoad 
philosophy,  sound  morality,  and  aowid  feel* 
ing,  can  only  ngard  them  aa  having  sold 
thdr  lives  for  a  tide  or  a  star. 

**  The  younger  branches  of  the  nolnfi^  of 
Germany,  whether  belonging  to  a  aovuuga 
femily  or  any  other,  caa  finid  ao  OA0  sita- 
atxms  to  fill  than  die  hidwr  aacaof  dw 
army  or  the  priesthood,  and  them  aveno  o& 
fices  m  the  Protestant  diuzch  that  aia  w«»- 
thjr  their  acceptance.  Their  oara  offeaom 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  advocalea,  phys- 
cians,  agriculturists,  or  mevriiaata,  aad 
whenever  they  are  not  so  ridi  aa  they  wish 
to  be,  they  unfortunatelv  can  only  beooaie 
ririier  by  seUina  themadves  for  aoidiosto 
the  hi^icst  bidder.  The  life  of  maa  ooA^ 
tobeaund.  PeriiapaaUdiereBaaBa wfasch 
have  been  urged  to  justify  taking  ia  away, 
under  any  circumstances,  are  feue  snad  ia* 
conclusive.  Bvery  good  maa  iJindJsis  at 
^  the  neccsrity  &(  doing  it,  and  he  can  never 
honour  those  who  make  doing  it  a  trade, 
whedier  they  are  titled  soldioi  or  cosnaion 
executioners.  The  statue  of  Hcnij  the 
Uon  ia  a  rode  memorial  of  the  tfaiie  ia  which 
it  was  executed,  the  twelfth  oentary^  and 
resembles  the  figures  seen  oa  the  top  af  the 
oldest  tombs  of  some  of  our  kiqga»** 

Another  specimen  of  extreme  ^;ik>- 
ranoe,  combined  with  a  great  want  of 
natural  good-feeling,  occurs  in  page 
181  of  t£s  same  volume. 

**  Something  may  be  leamt  of  te  char- 
acter of  a  people  ftom  their  eommoa  phnae^ 
The  schoolinaster  described  an  old  woman 
of  his  paoshi  who  was  obliged  to  havt  soma 
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I  to,  beoMiie  tenilyioD  had 

Ton  the  fidd  of  battle.  Briatgeb- 
lieben  is  the  ocMnmon  Gcnnan  phreee  for 
expieaniig  that  a  man  hai  been  kiQed  in 
wrar.  It  is  also  a  phiase  #hicb  is  in  ordi- 
tMcy  use  for  TCnudninft  or  sta]ring,  and  is 
totally  nnconneeted  wi«b  any  cniotion»  either 
of  fl^ory  or  honour.  Its  use  ihews  aecnmie* 
ly  hoir  the  ftelh^  of  these  people  on  this 
bnportant  subject  have  been  degraded  to 
the  most  perftet  indifiacnoe.'' 

The  phrase  which  gives  so  mudi 
ofifence  to  this  delicate-minded  critic 
is,  ia  the  first  place,  common  to  the 
Germans  with  the  French,  whom,  in 
most  respects,  he  seems  inclined  to 
reckon  a  people  of  yery  superior  refine- 
ment But,  what  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance, cyery  person  who  under- 
stands the  language,  and  is  capable  of 
any  human  feeling  at  all,  must  per- 
ceive, that  the  phrase  is  one  of  great 
simptidtv  and  beauty,  invented  X^nd 
similar  devices  have  been  resorted^  to 
by  every  people  under  the  sun^  to  in- 
dicate that  catastrophe  which  men 
have  a  natunl  aversion  to  talking  of 
in  open  and  broad  words.  Had  Mr 
Hodgskin  been  acquainted  with  the 
languages  of  antiquity,  he  would  have 
known  how  many  phrase  of  this  na- 
ture were  in  use  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans— but  if  he  be  a  Scotsman 
(we  cannot  say  we  mudi  covet  the 
honour  of  having  him  for  our  country- 
man), he  cannot  have  foT]^otten  a 
phrase  which  is  universally  felt  to  be 
niU  of  pathos,  and  which,  yet  more  re- 
motely than  this  German  one,  hints 
the  departure  of  life. 

The  second  volume  contains  less  of 
the  personal  adventures  of  Mr  Hodg- 
skin— and  much  more  of  his  opinions 
concerning  the  literary  and  political 
condition  of  Germany.  In  regard  to 
the  first  of  these  sulnects,  his  observa- 
tions are  extremely  dull  and  stupid — 
displaying,  throughout,  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  things  known  to  the 
merest  l^ros  in  German  scholarship, 
and  a  sdu  more  lamentable  incapacity 
to  comprehend  any  thing  of  the  pecu- 
liar spirit  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
which  die  beat  wntings  of  the  great 
German  authors  are  written.  This 
excellent  judge  complains,  that  in 
Kant  he  finds  abundance  of  words, 
but  no  ihmgkUs  and  he  talks  of  peo- 
ple being  '^aoquunted  with  Goethe 
irom  the  Edinburgh  Review,"  which 
is  just  about  as  good  a  joke,  as  it 
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would  be  to  talk  of  people  being  ac- 
quainted with  Burke  from  the  £x« 
aminer  newspapei^-or  Lord  Bacon, 
ftom  the  scope  and  tendency  Essay  of 
Mr  Maevev  Napief^-or  the  Hebrew 
language,  nom  Professor  Leslie's  Phi« 
lo6oj[Ay  of  Arithmetic.  The  German 
tragic  poets  of  the  present  day  he  treats 
as  mere  children,  unworthy  of  any  at« 
tention ;  among  other  sage  remarks, 
he  says,  Thb  ANCEsraassof  Grillpar- 
xer  is  *'  a  silly  melo-drama  f  but,  al* 
though  it  is  scarcely  wor^  while  to 
notice  such  a  drcumstanee,  the  account 
he  ffives  of  its  |>lot  shews  he  has  never 
read  it.  On  this  point  our  readersare 
quite  in  a  condition  to  judge  for  them- 
selves.* 

His  view  of  the  political  state  of 
Northern  Germany  is  equally  j;loomy  ; 
and,  with  sonow  do  we  say  it,  wiui, 
we  are  mnch  afraid,  ftr  greater  rea- 
son. Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  the  public  mind,  in  these 
parts  of  Germany,  is  at  presentin  astate 
of  the  most  dangerousffermentation  and 
discontent ;  and  it  would  be  quite  ab- 
surd to  denv,  that  the  fbolish  and  nar- 
row-mindea  line  of  policy  which,  fi>r 
many  years,  had  been  pursued  by  most 
of  the  German  princes,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  a  very  great  portion  of  aU  the  dis- 
content tluit  prevails.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  not  a  whit  less  absurd  to  deny, 
that  the  immediate  causes  of  the  pre* 
sent  tumult  of  spirit  must  be  sought 
for,  chiefiy,  in  the  wild  and  visionary 
doctrines,  whidi  have  of  late  been 
preached  and  promulgated  by  the  po- 
litical writers  of  Germany,  with  a 
rashness  and  a  wickedness  extremely 
different  firom  what  might  have  been 
expected  to  find  any  fiivour  among  a 
nation  whose  habits  are  in  general  those 
of  good  sense  and  moderation.  These 
fantastic  theorists  have,  hj  their  ipec- 
ulations,  thrown  difficulties,  entirely 
unnecessary,  and,  we  greatly  fear,  for 
the  present  ahnost  entirely  insur- 
mountable, in  Ae  way  of  such  German 
governments  (and  these,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, were  not  few)  as  were  really  in- 
clined to  grant  improved  constitutions 
to  their  people.  With  what  reason 
can  we  be  surprised  that  princes  and 
ministers  should  hesitate  to  introduce 
any  innovations  amona;  their  sufcgects, 
when  they  see  these  devouring,  with- 
out one  exnression  of  contempt  or  hor- 
ror, the  vile  and  poisonous  trash  dr- 
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Gukted  among  them  by  tach  peofile  as 
the  infiunoQs  Mr  Goeires,*  and  othen 
like  him^  the  aposdes  of  treason,  and 
ihe  apotogiits  of  assassination.  Till 
the  disessed  state  of  Uie  public  mind, 
too  surely  indicated  by  the  &roar  be- 
stowed on  such  creatures  as  ll&ese, 
shall  have  oessed— and  the  nation  be 
restored  to  its  ancient  temper  of  calm- 
ness and  mildness,  it  is  quite  ridicn- 
kms  to  suppose,  that  any  established 
ffOTemment  can  willingly  enter  upon 
we  ever-hazardous  and  most  delicate 
labour  of  internal  reform. 
Themalevolence  with  which  Mr  Hodg- 
skin  regards  the  government  of  his  own 
country,  is  betrayed  in  nothing  more 
distinctly  than  the  style  of  his  criti- 
cisms on  his  present  Majesty's  govern- 
ment of  Hanover,  since  the  restoration 
to  that  part  of  his  father's  dominions. 
To  expect  that  Hanover  should,  aU  of  a 
sodden,  be  made  as  flree  a  country  as 
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toseness  of  inteOect,  or  the  utmoft  de- 
pravity of  purpose,  can  account  Ibr  an 
English  author  kborionsly  acroas^ 
that  government  of  srsteioatic  ei- 
croachment,  and  deep  aeng;Ba,af  tj- 
numy,  which  has  akeidy  psantsd  toa 
ooonlrv,  fonnerly  possoNwd.nf  .very 
imperfect  institntiona,  the  iiiaiMt  ap- 
proadi  that  exists  any  wherft  ««it  of 
Britain,  to  the  form  snd  oofnafiCtatiflB 
of  the  British  parliament  The  petiod 
of  the  regency  of  his  present  Mifesty, 
has  been  one  of  continual,  dioDgh 
temperate  and  progressive  improve^ 
ment,  in  refe:ard  to  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  affidrs  in  Hanover;  attA  the 
highest  compliment  which  can  posB- 
bly  be  paid  to  the  witfom  hmh  of 
George  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge is,  the  zeal  wifh  which  they 
have  sought,  and  are  still  seekine,  to 
render  the  political  condition  of  the 
old  dominions  of  their  fiunilr  s 


Great  Britain,  is  absurd;  but  surely    ly  as  possible  the  same  with 
nothing  except  either  the  utmost  ob-    tnis  happy  island. 


that  of 


happy : 


Cbtvt  t$  9tuii  in  tit  $ot. 

II.  KINGS— CHAP.  VI.  VERSE  XI.  f 


We  bless  our  stars  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  cookery  does  not  consti- 
tute any  part  of  our  acquirements. 
We  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  a 
^iori  of  the  disgusting  character  of 
Its  secrets,  and  the  impurity  of  its  de- 
tails, that  we  are  quite  sure  a  more  in- 
timate acouaintance  with  them  would 
have  embittered  our  existence,  and 
have  destroyed  for  ever  the  usual 
healdiy  tone  of  our  stomach.  We 
make  it  a  point,  therefore,  uniform- 
ly, to  lull  our  suspicions,  and  to  discuss 
any  savoury  dish  that  may  be  placed 
before  us,  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions about  its  ingredients.  It  is  redly 
much  more  agreeable   to  be  allowed 


quietly  to  mistake  a  stewed  cat  ftr  a 
rabbit,  than  to  be  made  post  Jitdwa^ 
accessaries  to  the  deception.  Whan 
we  have  finished  orxr  saiad^  we  are  by 
no  means  anxious  to  receive  any  prootV 
however  dear,  that  it  was  seasoned 
with  a  preparation  of  Whale's  Uobber 
instead  of  Florence  oil.  AndweahoaU 
consider  ourselves  under  a  veij  trif- 
ling obligation  to  any  "  damned  good- 
natured  friend,"  who  should  take  the 
trouble  of  demonstrating  that  the  Bein- 
deer  tongue,  which  gives  so  pleasant  a 
relish  to  our  breakiSst,  had  heai  re- 
cently abstracted  from  the  jaws  of  some 
distempered  poodle.  Miafortunea  of 
this  kind,  it  is  impossible  for  human 


•  We  re^et  extremely  to  see,  that  a  most  clumsy,  and  uaintdligible,  and  ^ _ 

tract,  by  this  person,  fias  been  translated  into  English  by  so  respectable  a  gcrnkman 
as  Mr  John  Blnck.  IVIr  Black  has  rendered  great  service  to  us,  by  the  use  he  has  iwa^V*  of 
his  Gemiaa  tcholarsbip  on  former  occasions ;  and  we  hope  this  is  the  last  time  he  viU 
translate  such  works  aa  those  of  Mr  Goen«^ 

t  A  Trealue  on  Adulterations  of  Food,  and  Cufinary  Poisons,  exfaibitiag  the  Fiandulnt 
SophisticationB  of  Bread,  0eer,  Wine,  Spizkuous  Liquon,  Tea,  Coffee^  Cream«  Confeo. 
tiaaary.  Vinegar,  Mustard.  Pepper,  Cheese,  Olive  Oil,  Pieties,  and  oAer  articles  em. 
ployed  m  domestic  economy.  And  methods  of  detecting  them.  By  Frederick  Accnm, 
Operative  Chemist,  Lecturer  on  Practical  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  &C  &c  && 
Longman  and  Company.    1820. 
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agacity  to  prerentj   whik  they  are 
lerhaps  too  grievoiu  for  human  po^ 
ience  to  hear.   Our  heat  refuge>  there- 
6re»  ia  our  ignorance,  and  mere  that 
lone  constitutes  our  happiness,  surelj 
^e  moat  agree  with  the  poet,  tiiat  it  is 
iideed  folly  to  he  wise.    * 
Mr  Accum,  it  appears,  is  one  of  those 
rery  good-natured  friends  ahove  al- 
uded  to,  who  is  quite  resolved  not  to 
illow  us  to  he  cheated  and  poisoned  as 
>ur  fathers  were  hefore  bs,  and  our 
:hildren  will  he   after   us,  without 
cackling  to  us  of  our  danger,  and  open- 
ing our  eyes  to  ahysses  of  fraud  and 
imposition,  of  the  very  existence  of 
wrhich  wehiid  until  now  thegood  fortune 
to  he  entirdv  ignorant    His  hook  is  a 
perfect  deatn's  head,  a  memento  mori, 
the  perusal  of  any  single  chapter  c£ 
whioi  is  enough  to  throw  any  man  into 
the  hlue  devils  for  a  fortnight.  Mr  Ac- 
cum  puts  us  something  in  mind  of  an 
officious  hlockhead,  who,  instead  of 
comforting  his  dying  friend,  is  conti- 
nually Jogging  him  on  the  elbow,  with 
such  cheering  assurances  as  the  follow- 
ing.   "  I  am  sorry  tliere  is  no  hope ; 
my  dear  f^ow,  you  must  kick  the 
bucket  soQp.    Your  liver  is  diseased^ 
your  lungs  gone,'  your  howels  as  im- 
penetrabfe  as  marble,  your  legs  swell- 
ed like  door  posts,  your  face  as  yellow 
as  a  guinea,  and  tKe  doctor  just  now 
assured  me  you  could  not  live  a  week.^ 
It  is  quite  in  vain  for  Mr  Accum  to 
allege,  that  **  our  bane  and  antidote 
are  both  before  us ;"  that  he  has  not 
only  made  us  acquainted   with   the 
deadly  frauds  which  are  daily  practised 
on  our  stomachs,  but  aSbrded  us  un- 
erring chemical  tests  by  which  these 
frauds  may  be  detected.    Is  it  for  a 
moment  to  be  supposed,  that  we  are  not 
to  eat  a  muflin  or  a  slice  of  toast  with- 
out first  sttlgecting  it  to  an  experiment 
with  muriate  of  huytes?  Does  Mr  Ac- 
cum expect  us  to  resort  to  the  Cydercel- 
lar,  or  toe  Barton  ale  house,  loaded  with 
retorts  and  crucibles,  and  vrith  our 
pockets  crammed  with  tincture  of  gall, 
ammonia,  and   prussiate  of  potash? 
Are  we  to  refhse  to  partake  of  a  bottle 
of  old  Madeira,  whenever  we  may 
chance  to  have  forgotten  to  provide 
ourselves  with  the  solution  of  subace- 
tate  of  lead  ?   For  our  own  part,  we 
muBt  say,  that  rather  than  submit  to 
such  intolerable  restrictions  as  these, 
we  should  prefer  (dreadful  alterna- 


tive I)  to  double  the  dose  of  poison^ 
and  put  a  speedy  end  to  our  existence^ 
by  devouring  a  second  roll  to  break- 
fiut,  and  swallowing  twice  as  much 
wine  and  porter  a^  dinner  as  we 
have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to. 

But  in  the  dense  and  extended  atmos- 
phere of  frauA,  in  which,  it  appears,  we 
are  condemned  to  live  move  and  have 
our  being,  what  reason  have  we  to  ex- 
pect, that  thelvery  chemical  substances 
which  are  necessary  to  expose  our 
daneer  have  not  themselves  partaken 
of  me  general  adulteration  ?  Mr  Ac- 
cum himself  tells  us,  that ''  nine  tenths 
of  the  most  potent  drugs  and  chemi- 
cal preparations  used  in  pharmacy  are 
vended  in  a  sophisticated  state  by 
dealers,  who  would  be  the  last  to  be 
suspected."  Let  us  therefore,  since  it 
must  be  so,  reconcile  ourselves  to  be 
poisoned  with  a  good  grace,  and  since 
we  can  have  no  hopes  of  a  reprieve, 
imitate  the  Jemmy  Jessaxnv  thief,  who 
behaves  prettilv  on  the  scaflold,  skips  up 
the  ladder  witn  the  air  of  a  dancing 
master,  ogles  the  girls  while  the  halter 
is  adjusting,  and  drops  the  handker- 
chief with  dl  the  graces,  of  a  Turkish 
petit-maitre  in  his  Haraam. 

Mr  Accum's  work  is  evidently  written 
in  the  same  spirit  of  dark  and  melan- 
cholv  anticipation,  which  pervades  Dr 
Robison's  celebrated  "  Proo'fs  of  a  Con- 
spiracy, &C.  against  all  the  crowned 
heads  of  £urope."  The  conspiracy  dis- 
closed by  Mr  Accum  is  certainly  of  a 
Still  more  dreadful  nature,  and  is  eveii 
more  widely  ramified  than  that  which 
excited  so  much  horror  in  the  worthy 
professor.  It  is  a  conspiracy  of  brew- 
ers, bakers,  grocers,  wine-merchants', 
confectioners,  apothecaries,  and  cooks, 
against  the  lives  of  all  and  every  one 
of  his  majesty's  liege  subjects.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  Mr  Accum's  nerves 
are  considerably  agitated,  that— 
**  Sad  forebodingi  shake  him  a>  he  writes.*^ 
Not  only  at  the  fintive  board  is  he 
haunted  by  chimeras  dire  of  danger — 
not  only  does  he  tremble  over  the 
tureen — and  faint  over  the  flesh-pot: 
but  even  in  his  chintz  night-gown,  and 
red  Morocco  slippers,  he  is  not  secure. 
An  imaginary  sexton  is  continually 
jogging  his  elbow  as  he  writes,  a 
death'a  head  and  cross  bones  rise  on 
his  library  table ;  and  at  the  end  of  his 
sofa  he  beholds  a  visionary  tomh-stone 
of  the  best  granite— • 


Ther€  is  DeM  in  (he  Pai.  [F^ 

ON  WHICH  ARE  INSCRIBED  THE  DREADFUL  WORDS- 


ffieJaeet 
FREDERICK  ACCUM, 
Operadre  Chemist, 

OLD  COKFTON  STEEZT, 
SOHO. 


Judging  from  ouiselyesi  Mr  Aocum 
has  been  tolerably  sucoeBsfiil  in  com- 
municating his  own  terror  to  his  read- 
ers. Since  we  read  his  book,  our  ap- 
petite has  visibly  decreased.  At  tne 
Celtic  club,  yesterday,  we  dined  almost 
entirely  on  roast  lieef ;  Mr  Oman's 
London-particular  Madeira  lost  all 
its  relish,  and  we  turned  pale  in  the 
act  of  eating  a  custard,  when  we  re- 
collected the  dreadfld  punishment  in- 
flicted on  custard-eaters,  in  page  396 
of  the  present  work.  We  beg  to  as- 
sure our  friends,  therefore,  that  at  this 
moment  they  may  invite  us  to  dinner 
with  the  greatest  impunity.  Our  diet 
is  at  present  quite  similar  to  that  of 
Pamell's  Hermit ; 

••  Our  ibod  the  fruits,  our  drink  the  crnrtal 
wdl;-  • 

though  we  trust  a  few  days  will  i«. 
cover  us  from  our  panic,  and  enable  us 
to  resume  our  former  habits  of  life. 
Those  of  our  fHends,  therefore,  who 
have  any  intention  of  pasturing  us, 
had  better  not  lose  the  present  oppor- 
tunitjr  of  doing  so.  So  favourable  a 
oombination  of  drcumstanoes  must 
have  been  quite  unhoped  for  on  their 
part,  and  most  probably  will  never  oc- 
cur again  *.    V.  S. 

Since,  by  the  publication  of  Mr  Ao- 
cum's  book,  an  end  has  been  fbr  ever 
put  to  our  fimner  blessed  state  of  igno- 


rance, let  us  arm  ounelves  with  pbi- 
losophy,  and  bddly  renture  to  look 
our  danger  in  the  fiioe ;  or,  as  the 
poet  beautifully  expresses  it,  in  hn- 
guage  singularly  applicable. 
**JCoine,  Christopher,  and  lesve  sH  meaiia 

things. 
To  low  ambition  and  die  pride  of  kings; 
Let  us  sinee  life  can  little  else  tapptr; 
Than  just  to  swaDov  poison  and  to  die; 
Expatiate  ftce  o'er  aU  this  dreadftal  fidd. 
Try  what  the  brewer,  what  the  baker  yield; 
Explore  the  druggists*  diop,  the  botdm' 

stall; 
Expose  their  roguov,  and.— damn  dim 

aU !-  Pope. 

The  following  extract  firom  the  pre- 
fatory  observations  of  Mr  Accum,  will 
give  the  reader  a  sort  dt  a  priori 
taste  of  what  is  to  follow.  Like  tk 
preliminary  oysters  of  a  Frenchman's 
dinner,  they  will  serve  to  whet  the  ap- 
petite for  the  more  substantial  ban- 
quet which  is  to  succeed. 

*'  Of  all  the  fhiuds  pnuitised  bf  merce- 
nary dealers,  there  is  none  more  repicbeD- 
sihle,  and  at  the  same  time  more  prmkat, 
than  the  sophistioBtion  of  die  vanoni  ad- 
desoffbod. 

**  This  unprincipled  and  nebrioot  piM- 
tioe,  increasing  in  degree,  as  it  hsi  bctf 
found  difficult  of  detecdoo,  is  now  appBcd 
to  almost  every  commodity  whiA  cu  be 
classed  among  cither  die  necessaries  or  the 
luxuries  of  U&,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  inotf 
ahrming  extent  in  every  part  of  die  Unittd 
kkigdom. 


To  save  some  trouble,  we  may  announce  that  we  are  already  enflsgcd  to  dinner,  « 
the  23d,  27th,  and  28ih  of  this  month,  and  to  evening  nartica,  on  the  22d.  23d,  2<»b, 
28tb,and29th,and3dofMaidi.  -» i    ~» 
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**  It  has  been  panned  by  men*  who, 
from  the  ma^tude  and  apparent  Kapec* 
tability  of  thax  concerns,  would  be  the  least 
obnoxious  to  piibhc  soqpiclon;  and  their 
suooeasfiil  example  has  called  forth,  firam 
among  the  retail  dealers,  a  multitude  of 
competiton  in  die  same  iniquitous  ooune. 

••  To  such  perfection  of  ingenuity  has 
this  syston  of  adulterating  food  arrired, 
that  spurious  articles  of  various  kinds  are 
eyery  where  to  be  found,  made  up  so  skil- 
fully as  to  baffle  the  discrimination  of  the 
most  experienced  judges. 

**  Among  the  number  of  substances  used 
in  domestic  economy,  which  are  now  very 
g^enlly  found  sophisticated,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished  ten,  coffee,  bread,  beer,  wine, 
spiritous  liquors,  sallad,  oil,  pepper,  vine- 
gar, mustaid,  cream,  and  other  articles  of 


•*  Indeed  it  would  be  dififeult  to  mentkn 
a  sin^  article  of  food  which  is  not  to  bo 
met  inth  in  an  adulterated  state;  and  there 
are  some  substances  which  are  scarcely  ever 
to  be  procured  genuinfr 

**  There  are  particular  chemists,  who 
make  it  a  Mgnlar  trade  to  eopply  drnfs  or 
ncteious  pstpamtiaiis  to  the  unprincipled 
brewer  of  pester  or  ale ;  dheis  perform  the 
same  office  to  the  wine  and  spirit  meichant ; 
and  others  again  to  the  grocer  and  the  oil- 
man. The  operators  canr  on  their  proces- 
ses chiefly  in  secrecy,  ana  under  some  de- 
lusive firm,  with  the  ostensible  denote* 
ments  of  a  fiur  and  lawful  establishment. 

••  Theie  illicit  pursuits  have  asnimed  all 
the  order  and  method  of  a  resular  trade  t 
they  may  leverally  daim  to  be  Sstinguished 
as  an  or/  and  mystery  g  for  the  workmen 
emptoyed  in  them  are  often  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  the  substances  which 
pass  through  their  hands,  and  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  uUimatdy  apphed. 

*'*  To  dude  the  vigilance  of  the  inqui- 
sitive, to  defeat  the  scrutiny  of  the  revenue 
officer,  and  to  ensure  the  secrecy  of  these 
mysteries,  the  processes  are  very  ingeniously 
divided  and  subdivided  among  individuid 
operators,  and  the  manufacture  is  purposely 
carried  on  in  separate  establishments.  The 
task  of  proportioning  the  ingredients  for  use 
is  assigned  to  one  individual,  while  the  com- 
position and  preparation  of  them  may  be 
said  to  form  a  distinct  part  of  the  business, 
and  is  entrusted  to  another  workman.  Most 
of  the  articles  are  transmitted  to  the  con- 
sumer in  a  disguised  state,  or  in  such  a 
£6nn  that  their  real  nature  cannot  possibly 
be  detected  by  the  unwary.  Thus  the  ex- 
tract of  coccuIm  indiaut  employed  by  frau- 
dulent manufacturers  of  malt  hquors  to  im- 
part an  intoxicating  quality  to  porter  or 
ales,  is  known  in  the  market  hj  the  name 
of  hittck  extract^  ostensibly  destmed  for  the 
use  of  tanners  and  dyers.  It  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  berries  of  the  cooculus  indicus 
in  water,  and  converting,  by  a  subsequent 
evaporation,  this  decoction  into  a  stiff  black 
tenacious  mass,  possessing,  in  a  high  de- 
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gree,  the  narcotic  and  intoxicating  qaality 
of  the  poisonous  berry  fiom  which  it  is  pre- 
pared. Another  substance,  composed  ofex- 
tract  of  quassia  and  liquorice  juice,  used 
by  fraudulent  brewere  to  economise  both 
malt  and  hops,  is  technically  called  muUtmu 

**  The  quandties  of  oocculus  indiois  ber- 
ries, as  well  as  of  black  extract,  imported 
into  this  country  for  adultenting  malt  li" 
quon,  are  enormous.  It  forms  a  conride- 
rable  branch  of  commerce  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  brokers :  yet,  singular  as  it  mav  seem, 
no  inquiry  appears  to  have  been  hitherto 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue  respec- 
ting its  application.  Many  other  substan- 
ces employed  in  the  adulteration  of  beer, 
ale,  and  spirituous  liquors,  are  in  a  similar 
manner  intentionally  disguised ;  and  of  the 
persons  by  whom  they  are  purchased,  a 
great  number  are  totally  unarquainted  with 
with  their  nature  or  composition. 

**  An  extract,  said  to  be  innocent,  sold 
in  casks,  containing  from  half  a  cwt  to  five 
cwt  by  the  brewers*  druggists,  under  dio 
name  of  UUem^  is  composed  of  caldned 
sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  extract  of  coc- 
culus  indicus  berries,  extract  of  quasria,  and 
Spanish  liquoricei 

'*  It  would  be  very  easy  to  adduce,  in 
si^port  of  these  remarks,  the  tcatimony  of 
mimefone  individaBls,  by  whom  I  havo 
beenprofosskiniiDjr  ca^tgea  Id  examine  cer* 
tain  mixtures,  said  to  be  perfectly  laaooeeX^ 
which  are  used  in  very  extenrive  mannffcc- 
tories  of  the  abovt  descrtptkm.  Indeedt 
durins  the  long  period  devoted  to  the  pne- 
tice  of  my  pronMsion,  I  have  had  abundant 
reason  to  be  convinced  that  a  vast  number 
of  dealers,  of  the  highest  reipectability,  have 
vended  to  their  customers  articles  sMolute- 
ly  poisonous,  which  they  themsdves  conri- 
dered  as  hannless,  and  which  they  would 
not  have  offered  for  sale,  had  they  been 
apprised  of  the  spurious  and  pemidoiis  na- 
ture of  the  compounds,  and  of  the  pnrposes 
to  which  they  were  destined. 

**  For  instance,  I  have  known  cases  in 
which  brandy  merchants  were  not  aware 
that  the  substance  which  they  frequently 
purchase,  under  the  delusive  name  m^fiath^ 
for  strengthening  and  clarifying  spirituous 
Hquors,  and  which  is  held  out  as  consisting 
of  burnt  sugar  and  isingUss  only,  in  the 
form  of  an  extract,  is  in  reality  a  com- 
pound of  sugar  with  extract  of  capsicum ; 
and  that  to  the  acrid  and  pungent  qualities 
of  the  capsicum  is  to  be  ascribed  the  height- 
ened flavour  of  brandy  and  rum,  when 
coloured  with  the  above-mentioned  matter. 

"  In  other  cases,  tlie  ale-brewer  has  been 
supplied  widi  ready-eround  coriander  seeds, 
preriously  mixed  witn  a  portion  of  nux  no- 
mica  and  quassia,  to  give  a  bitter  taste  and 
narcodc  property  to  the  beverage. 

**  The  baker  asserts  that  he  does  not  put 
alum  into  bread  ;  but  he  is  well  aware  that, 
in  purchasing  a  certain  quantity  of  flour, 
he  must  take  a  sack  of  liutrp  vhUet  (a 
term  given  to  flour  contaminated  with  a 
3Z 
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qmitity  of  ahnn),  without  whidi  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  produce  Ii^t, 
white,  and  porous  bread,  fiom  a  half-spoiled 
matenaL 

••  The  wholesale  meafanan  freauently  pur- 
chases this  spurious  commomty,  (which 
forros  a  separate  branch  of  business  in  the 
hands  of  certain  individuals,)  in  order  to 
enable  himself  to  sell  his  decajred  and 
half-spoiled  flour. 

**  Other  individuals  ftimish  the  baker 
with  alum  mixed  up  with  salt,  under  die 
obscure  denomination  of  ih^.  There  are 
wholesale  manuftcturinR  chemistB,  whose 
sole  business  is  to  crvstallize  8lum,in  sudi  a 
form  as  will  adapt  mis  salt  to  the  purpose 
of  being  mixed  in  a  crystallme  state  with 
the  crystals  of  common  salt,  to  disguise  the 
character  of  the  compound.  The  mixture 
called  ttufff  is  composed  of  one  part  of  alum, 
in  minute  crystals,  and  three  of  common 
salt.  In  many  other  trades  a  similar  mode 
of  proceeding  prevails.  Potatoes  are  soaked 
in  water  to  augment  th^  weight. 

When  these  detestable  artifices  have 
succeeded  in  produring  on  our  health 
the  effects  that  might  be  anticipated 
from  them,  we  naturally  send  to  our 
friend  the  apothecary's  for  a  dose  ^ 
glauber,  or  proceed  to  fortUfy  oar  vis- 
cera by  a  course  of  tonics.  Mark  the 
sequel. 

**  Nine-tenths  of  the  most  potent  drugs 
and  chemical  preparations  used  in  pharma- 
cy, are  vended  in  a  'sophisticated  state  by 
deiders  who  would  be  the  last  to  be  sus- 
pected. It  is  well  known,  that  of  tha  arti- 
cle Peruvian  Bark,  there  is  a  variety  of  spe- 
cies inferior  to  the  genuine ;  that  too  little 
discrimination  is  exercised  by  the  collectors 
of  this  predous  medicament;  that  it  is  care- 
lessly assorted,  and  is  frequently  packed 
in  ffcwn  hides ;  that  much  of  it  arrives  in 
Spam  in  a  half-decajred  state,  mixed  with 
fragments  of  other  vegetables  and  various 
extraneous  substances ;  and  in  this  state  is 
distributed  throughout  Europe. 

••  But,  as  if  this  were  not  a  sulBcient  de- 
terioration, the  public  are  often  served  with 
a  spurious  compound  of  mahogany  saw-dust 
and  oak  wood,  ground  into  powder,  mixed 
with  a  proportion  of  good  quinquina,  and 
sold  as  genuine  bark  nowdcr. 

''  fivery  chemist  imows  that  there  are 
mills  constantly  at  work  in  this  metropolis, 
which  Aimish  bark  powder  at  a  much  cheap- 
er rate  than  the  substanoe  can  be  procured 
for  in  its  natural  state.  Tlic  price  of  the 
best  genuine  hark,  upon  an  average,  is  not 
lower  than  twelve  shilliDgs  the  pound  ;  but 
inimense  ouandties  of  powder  Imrk  are  sup- 
plied to  the  apothecaries  at  throe  or  four 
shillings  a  pomid. 

"  It  is  also  notorious,  that  there  are  ma- 
nufacturers of  spurious  rhubarb  powder, 
ipecacuanha  powder,  James's  powder,  and 
other  simple  and  compound  medicines  of 
great  potency,  who  carry  on  their  diabolical 


tmde  on  an  amazini^  hogs  Mile. 

the  quantity  of  medittl  prepaatk 

sopoisticateQ    cxoeeda  psiwf. 

anl  not  gcnuineBcai  and  cxeeDanee,  Is  the 

grand  desidentnm  wHh  the  trnpenapled 

dealers  in  drugs  and  mcdifliiMa. 

••  Those  who  are  fluniliar  with  chemittEy, 
itaay  easily  convince  themadves  of  the  ex- 
istence of  tiie  firand,  by  subjecting  to  m  die- 
mical  examinatkm  citlier  spirte  of  harto- 
hom,  magnesia,  calcined  mmgnfiMt,  calo^ 
mel,  or  any  other  aiemical  prepflnnoB  in 
general  denumd. 

**  Spirit  of  haifnoni  is  covnterleiled  by 
mixing  liqidd  caustic  ammonia  with  the 
distilled  spirit  of  haitshon,  to  incmBe  tiK 
mmgency  of  its  odour,  mi  to  enable  It  te 
bear  an  addition  of  water. 

«•  Calcined  magnesia  is  sddom  met  with 
in  a  pure  state.  Itmay  be  aasajvd  bjdie 
sune  tests  as  the  common  magperia.  It 
ot^pit  not  to  eiftrvesoe  at  aU  with  dihitr 
sulphuric  add ;  and,  if  the  magnesia  sad 
add  be  put  together  into  one  rnsSt  of  a  ba- 
lance, no  dimmution  of  wciglht  ahoold  en- 
sue on  mixing  them  together.  Gslcmed 
magnesia,  however,  is  very  addom  ao  paie 
as  to  be  totally  dissolved  by  dQuted  sulphn- 
tic  acid ;  for  a  small  insohiblereddiie  gene- 
fa&y  remains,  consisting  chiefly  of  sOictoas 
earth,  derived  ftom  the  alkali  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  it  The  soluticm  in  sri- 
phuric  add,  when  largely  diluted,  ought  not 
to  affi»rd  amr  predpitation  by  the  additioe 
of  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

•*  The  genuineness  of  calomel  may  be 
aseertained  hj  boiling,  for  a  few  miimfies, 
one  part,  with  ,*,  part  of  muriate  of  sm- 
monia  in  ten  pots  of  distilled  water.  When 
carbonate  of  potash  is  added  to  the  filtered 
solution,  no  predpitation  will  ensue  if  tlK 
calomd  be  pure. 

**  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  common  and 
dieap  drugs  do  not  escape  the  aduhentzni; 
hand  of  the  unprindpled  druggist.  Syrup 
of  buckthorn,  ror  examfrfe,  insteai  of  being 
prepared  ttosa  the  juice  of  buckthocn  ber- 
ries,  irhamnnt  ostAonHeM,)  ia  made  from 
the  fruit  of  the  blaekberry-bcaiiag  dder, 
and  the  doaberry  tree.  A  mixture  ti  the 
berries  of  the  buckthorn  and  Uackbeny- 
bearing  alder,  and  of  the  dogbeny  tree, 
may  be  seen  publicly  exposed  lor  aale  by 
some  of  the  venders  of  medidnal  herbs. 
This  abuse  may  be  discovered  by  i 
the  berries:  thoee  of  bucktiiom  hsnre  \ 
always  four  seeds ;  of  Ae  alder,  two  ;  and 
of  the  dogberry,  only  onew  Buckthm  ber- 
ries, bn&ed  on  white  paper,  stain  it  of  a 
green  colour,  whidi  the  others  do  not. 

"  Instead  of  worm-seed  iariemuia  santo- 
nica)^  the  seeds  of  tansy  are  frequently  of- 
fered for  sale,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

y  A  great  many  of  the  essential  oQs,  ob- 
tained from  the  more  expensive  spic«:s,  are 
frequendy  so  much  adulterated,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  meet  with  such  as  are  at  all  fit 
fbr  use ;  nor  are  these  adulterations  easSy 
discoverable. 
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«^  McMtofth«aiio)ir-Eoat,thefecuUof  Omi 
^Isranta  uadiBacea,  aold  bydrugguts,  » 
i  mixture  of  potato  starch  and  arrow-root 

«•  The  safae  Bystem  of  adulteiatioa  ex- 
coda  to  aJtidea  used  in  various  trades  and 
oanufactanB.  For  instance,  linen  tape, 
md  various  other  household  commodities  of 
hat  kind,  instead  of  beinff  manufactured  of 
inen  thread  only,  are  made  up  of  linen  and 
iotton.  Colours  for  Minting,  not  only  those 
laed  by  artists,  suok  as  lutramarine,  car« 
nine,  and  lake;  Antwerp  blue,  chrome 
rellow,  and  Indian  ink ;  but  also  the  coaner 
xdoursuaed  by  the  common  house-painter, 
lie  more  or  less  adulterated.  Thus,  of  the 
atter  kind,  white  lead  ia  mixed  with  car- 
xmate  or  sulpha  of  barytes ;  vermilion 
rith  redlea^ 

•<  The  eager  and  insatiable  thirst  for 
jjain,  which  seems  to  be  a  leading  charac* 
teristic  of  the  tunes,  cdls  into  acuon  eveiy 
duman  fiwulty,  and  ^ves  an  irrenstible  im- 
pulse to  the  power  of  invention ;  and  where 
lucre  becomes  the  reigning  principle,  the 
posable  sacrifiee  of  even  a  fellow  creature\( 
life  is  a  secondary  consideration.  In  refin- 
ance to  the  deterioration  of  almost  all  Uie 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  existence,  it 
may  be  justly  observed,  in  a  civil  as  well 
as  a  reli^ius  sense,  that  *•  in  the  nUdst  of 
Ufe  we  are  m  death,** 

Mekneholy  as  these  details  are^ 
there  is  something  ahnost  ludicrous^ 
we  think^  in  the  very  extent  to  which 
the  deceptions  are  carried.  So  inex* 
tricably  are  we  all  immersed  in  this 
mighty  labyrinth  of  frauds  that  even 
the  venders  of  poison  themselves  are 
forced^  by  a  sort  of  retributive  iustice^ 
to  swallow  it  in  their  turn.  Thus  the 
apothecary,  who  sells  the  poisonous 
ingredients  to  the  brewer,  chuckles 
over  his  roguery,  and  swallows  his 
own  drugs  in  his  daily  eopioufl  exhi- 
bitions of  Brown  stout.  The  brewer, 
in  his  turn,  is  poisoned  by  the  baker, 
the  wine-merchant,  and  the  grocer. 
And,  whenever  the  baker's  stomach 
fails  him,  he  meets  his  coup  de  grace 
in  the  adulterated  drugs  of  his  iriend 
the  apothecary,  whose  health  he  has 
been  gradually  contributing  to  under- 
mine, by  feeding  him  every  morning 
on  chalk  and  alum,  in  the  shape  of 
hot  rolls. 

Our  readers  will  now,  we  think, 
be  able  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the 
perils  to  which  they  are  exposed  by 
every  meal.  Even  water  drinkers  are 
not  safe,  as  the  following  extract  will 
pretty  satisfactorily  demonstrate. 

•^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mode 
of  preserving  water  intended  for  food  or 
driok  in  leiMcn  zeservoin,  is  exceedingly 


impmp^ ;  and  althaugh  pure  water  exe»> 
rises  no  sensible  action  upon  metallic  lead, 
provided  air  be  excluded,  the  metal  is  cer- 
tainly acted  on  b^  the  water  when  air  is 
admitted  e  this  efiect  is  so  obvious,  that  it 
cannot  escape  the  notion  of  the  least  atten^ 
tive  observer. 

**  The  white  line,  which  may  be  seen  at 
the  surface  of  the  water  preserved  in  leaden 
dstems,  where  the  metal  touches  the  wa- 
ter and  whfSre  the  air  is  admitted,  is  a  car- 
bonate of  lead,  formed  at  the  expence  of 
the  metaL  This  substance,  when  taken  in- 
to the  stomach,  is  highly  ddeterious  to 
health.  This  was  the  reason  which  in- 
duced the  andents  to  condemn  leaden  pipes 
for  the  conveyance  of  water;  it  havma 
been  remarked,  that  persons  who  swaUowed 
the  sediment  of  such  water,  became  affect- 
id  with  disorders  of  the  bowels. 

**  Leaden  water  reservoirs  were  con- 
demned in  ancient  times  by  Hyppocrates, 
Galen,  and  Vitrurius,  as  dangerous:  in 
addition  to  which,  we  may  depend  on  the 
observations  of  Van  Swieten,  Tronchm,  and 
others,  who  have  quoted  numerous  unhap- 
py examples  of  whole  families  poisoned  by 
water  whidi  had  remained  in  reservoirs  of 
lead.  Dr  Johnston,  Dr  Peraival,  Sir 
George  Baker,  and  Dr  Lamb,  have  like- 
wise recorded  numerous  instances  where 
dangerous  diseases  ensued  horn  the  use  of 
water  impr^nated  with  lead. 

**  Dirorent  potable  waters  have  unequal 
solvent  powers  on  this  metaL  In  some 
pUces  the  use  of  leaden  pumps  has  been 
discontinued,  from  the  expense  entailed  up- 
on the  proprietors  by  the  constant  want  of 
repair.  Dr  Lamb  states  an  instance  where 
the  proprietor  of  a  wdl  ordered  his  plumber 
to  make  the  lead  of  a  pump  of  double  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  usually  employed  for 
pumps,  to  save  the  charge  of  repurs ;  be- 
cause he  had  observed  uiat  the  water  was 
so  hard,  as  he  adled  it,  that  it  corroded  the 
lead  very  soon. 

"  The  following  instance  is  related  by 
Sir  George  Baker : 

**  *  Ajgentleman  was  the  &ther  of  a  nu- 
merous offipring,  having  had  one-and-twen- 
tv  children,  of  whom  eight  died  young,  and 
thirteen  surrived  their  parents.  During 
their  infancy,  and  indeed  untit  they  had 
quitted  the  place  of  their  usual  retideMe^ 
they  were  att  remarkably  unhealthy  ;  being 
particularly  subject  to  disorders  of  tlie  sto- 
mach and  bowds.  The  father,  during 
many  years,  was  paralytic;  the  mother, 
fbr  a  long  time,  was  subject  to  colics  and 
bilious  obstructions. 

•*  «  After  the  death  of  the  parents,  the 
family  sold  the  house  which  they  had  sn 
kmg  inhabited.  The  puvhaser  found  it 
necessary  to  repair  the  pump.  This  was 
made  of  lead ;  which,  upon  examination, 
was  found  to  be  so  corroded,  that  several 
perforations  were  observed  in  the  cylinder, 
m  which  the  bucket  plays,  and  the  dstem 
in  the  upper  part  was  reduced  to  the  tliin- 
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ncM  of  oonunmi  biowii  pracf « md  wm  inll 
ofholalikeanere.* 

"  I  have  mywdf  seen  mimeroiis  itwtincei 
where  leaden  cutenii  hare  eompletdy  oor- 
loded  by  the  action  of  water  with  which 
tfaej  were  in  contact :  and  there  ib,  pcihape, 
not  a  jjlttmbcr  who  cuinot  gife  testimony 
of  having  experienced  numerous  simihtf 
instances  in  the  practice  of  his  trade. 

**  I  hafe  been  fiiequentlv  called  upon  to 
rramine  leaden  dstems,  which  had  beooma 
leaky  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  water 
whidi  they  contained ;  and  I  could  adduce 
an  instance  of  a  l^gal  controreisy  haying 
taken  place  to  settle  the  disputes  between 
the  poprietors  of  an  estate  and  a  plumber, 
origmating  from  a  similar  cause,— the 
plumber  being  accused  of  hating  furnished 
a  faulty  reservoir,  whereas  the  case  was 
prored  to  be  owing  to  the  chemical  action 
of  the  water  on  the  lead.  Water  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  common  ahr  and 
carbonic  add  gas,  always  acts  very  sensibly 
on  metallic  lead. 

**  Water  which  has  no  sensible  action, 
in  its  natural  state,  upon  lead,  mav  acquire 
the  capability  of  acting  on  it  bv  heteroge- 
neous matter,  which  it  may  aoodentally  re- 
ceive. Numerous  instances  have  shewn 
that  vegetable  matter,  such  as  leaves,  fall- 
ing into  leaden  dstems  filled  with  water, 
imparted  to  the  water  a  considerable  solvent 
power  of  action  on  the  lead,  which,  in  its 
natural  state,  it  did  not  possess.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  keeping  leaden  dstems 
clean ;  and  this  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
their  situations  expose  ^em  to  acddentd 
hnpurities.  The  noted  saturnine  colic  of 
Amsterdam,  described  I^  Itonchen,  ori- 
nnated  ttom  such  a  circumstance ;  as  also 
the  case  nhXtd  by  Van  Swieten,  of  a  whole 
fiunfly  afflicted  with  the  same  oompbunt, 
ftmn  sudi  a  cistem.  And  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable  that  the  case  of  disease  reonded  by 
Dr  Duncan,  proceeded  more  from  some 
fbulness  in  the  dstem,  than  tmm  the  sol* 
vent  power  of  the  water.  In  this  instance, 
tha  offiocia  of  the  padnt-boat  used  water 
ht  tfadr  drink  and  oooUng  oat  of  a  kadM 
dstem,  whilst  the  saikn  used  the  wa- 
ter taken  from  the  same  source,  except  Aat 
thdrs  was  kept  in  wooden  vessels.  Tha 
consequence  was,  that  all  the  offioen  woe 
seized  with  the  ootic,  and  all  tho  men  ooo- 
tinued  healthy.** 

From  water^  a  liquor  not  the  most 
conaonant  to  our  tiste,  we  gladly  turn 
to  uime,  the  intpirer  of  love  and  of 
valour^  the  friend  of  generons  aenti- 
ments  and  heroic  deeds.  We  sincere- 
ly  trust  that  our  own  wine-mercbant, 
at  least,  can  consdentiously  plead  not 
guilty  to  the  following  indictment : 

'*  It  is  suffidently  obvious,  that  few  of 
those  commodities,  which  are  the  objects  of 
commerce,  are  adulterated  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  wine.  AU  persons  moderatdy 
conversant  with  the  subject  are  aware,  that 
a  portion  of  alum  is  added  to  young  and 


meagre  nd  whMB,  fiv  the  ] 
eningthcbooloiir;  thatBi 
hudu  of  dderiwrries  and  faObaiicB*  are  CB« 
ployed  to  impart  a  deepriefa  purple  list  to  id 
Port  of  a  pale,  ftint  colour ;  that  gypaaa 
is  used  to  render  daadj  while  wines  Haas- 
parent ;  that  an  addiuoBal  aaliliigiiMj  9 
unparted  to  immature  red  viuca  by  omsbs 
of  oak-wood  sawdust  and  the  fands  of  fl. 
berts;  and  that  a  mixture  of  spoiled  IsRipi 
and  home-made  wines  is  uwmlod  into  da 
wretdied  compoond  freqocntty  aoid  10  id 
town  by  the  name  aigemmme  oU  Fsrt 

»  Various  expedients  are  icaoitedtsftv 
the  pnipoae  of  communwating  \ 
vours  to  insipid  wines.  Thus  a  i 
is  produced  by  Intteralmonda;  ft 
wine  is  flavoured  with  a  tincture  drawn  ftom 
the  seeds  of  raisins ;  and  the  inondienti  em- 
ployed to  form  the  6ow^aMf  of  nigh-flavoar- 
ed  wines,  are  sweet-brier,  oria-xoot,  daij, 
cherry  laurd  water,  and  dder-flovcrs. 

**  The  flavouring  ingitdiflota  used  bj 
manufacturers,  may  all  be  pmdwisrd  bj 
diose  dealers  in  wine  who  mn  initialed  ■ 
the  mysteries  of  the  trade ;  and  eica  • 
manuscript  rtcdpt-book  for  pacponn^  thai, 
and  the  whole  mystery  of  managing  il 
sorts  of  wines,  may  be  obtained  on  psy- 
ment  of  a  considerable  fee. 

*«  The  sophistication  of  wine  with  ad^ 
stances  not  absolutdy  noxioaa  to  hcahb,  b 
carried  to  an  enormons  extent  in  diit  b» 
tronolis.  Many  thousand  pipes  of  spoibd 
cyder  are  annually  brought  Kwilicr  from  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ooovctid 
into  frctitious  Port  wine.  The  art  of  mao- 
u&cturing  spurious  wine  is  a  regular  trade 
of  great  extent  in  this  metropolis. 

**  *  There  is,  in  this  dty,  a  oeilaiD  fn> 
temity  of  chemical  operators,  who  woric 
under  ground  in  holes,  caverns,  and  diik 
tctirementB,  to  conceal  their  m jalsries  fion 
tfie  tftM  and  observation  of  wawhiWi 
These  sabtsRaacons  phihnoptea  aiadsilr 
employed  in  the  tnuumotaiaon  of  li^Mn, 
ana  by  the  power  of  magiad  dnrgs  ^  '^ 
Hitions,  raising  under  the  stredi  of  LoB- 


cantations,  1 

don  the  choicest  prodnets  of  the  faiOs  sod 
valleys  of  Fnnee.     They  can 
Bomdeaux  out  of  the  ibe,  and  tem 
pagne  ikom  an  iq^    Vii|B»  in  1 
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iBcaMsque  mbsm  iieidsMl  siBlilw  am  _ 

The  flpcoiiv  grape  diBD  bsaa  OB  avciy  than, 

seems  to  have  hmted  at  tfus  art,  wfaidiaa 
torn  a  plantataon  of  nstdiem  MgBi  farti  • 
vbeyard.  These  adapts  an  known  snog 
one  another  by  the  name  of  WhmMmenf 
and,  I  am  afraid,  do  great  iafury,  artokf 
to  her  Majesty's  customs,  but  to  the  bodiei 
of  many  of  her  good  subjects.' 

**  The  particular  and  separate  depait* 
ment  in  this  f^titious  wine  trade,  ctlbd 
erutttng,  conaists  in  lining  Ae  intedor  nr- 
faoe  of  emp^  wine-botdes,  in  part,  with  a 
red  crast  of  soper-tartnte  of  potadi,  I7 
suflhring  a  saturated  hot  solution  of  thif 
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It,  cokmnd  nd  with  a  deeottkn  of  Bn- 
.-wood»  to  GiyiUUise  with  them;  and 
Ler  this  simuution  of  maturity  is  per- 
:ted,  theyaze  filled  with  the  compound 
lied  Port  wine. 

**  Other  artisans  are  regularly  employed 
utaining  the  lower  extremities  of  bottle- 
tka  with  a  fine  red  colour,  to  appear,  on 
dng  drawn*  as  if  they  hid  been  long  in 
»ntact  with  the  wine. 
*^  The  preparation  of  an  astringent  ex- 
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that  it  miriit  be  changed.  The  waiter  took 
away  the  hottle,  pound  into  a  fresh  de  can^ 
ter  half  the  wine  which  had  been  objected 
to,  and  filled  it  up  from  another  bottle. 
This  he  took  into  the  room,  and  the  greater 
part  was  drank  by  the  passengers,  who^ 
afrer  the  coach  had  set  out  towards  Gnm- 
tham,  were  seized  with  extreme  sickness; 
one  gentleman  in  particular,  who  had  taken 
more  of  the  wine  than  the  others,  it  was 
^_ .. „  thought  would  ha^e  died,  but  has  smce  re- 
act, to  proauce,  from  spoiled  home-made    covered.    The  half  of  the  bottle  of  wine 


id  foreign  wine,  a  *  genuine  old  Port,'  b¥ 
lere  admixture ;  or  to  impart  to  a  weak 
ine  a  rough  austere  taste,  a  fine  colour, 
nd  a  peculiar  flaTour,— forms  one  branch 
f  the  business  of  particular  wine^coopers ; 
hile  the  mellowing  and  restoring  of  npoiled 
^hite  wines,  is  the  sole  occupation  of  men 
'ho  are  called  rejinert  of  wine. 

**  We  have  stated  that  a  crystalline  crust 
)  formed  on  the  interior  surface  of  bottles, 
or  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  unwary 
nto  a  bebcf  that  the  wine  contained  in 
hem  is  of  a  certain  age.  A  correspondent 
(peration  is  performed  on  the  wooden  cask ; 
he  whole  interior  of  which  is  stained  artifi- 
Mly  with  a  crystalline  crust  of  super-tar- 
late  of  potash,  artfully  affixed  in  a  manner 
precisely^similar  to  that  before  stated.  Thus 
he  winelmerchant,  afrer  bottling  off  a  pipe 
>f  wine,  is  enabled  to  impose  on  the  under- 
standing of  his  customers,  by  taking  to 
pieces  me  cask,  and  exhibiting  the  beauti- 
ful dark-coloured  and  fine  crvstalline  oust, 
as  an  indubitable  pmof  of  the  age  of  the 
wine ;  a  practice  hj  no  means  uncommon, 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  those  who  pride 
themselves  in  their  acute  discrimination  of 
wines. 

'*  These  and  many  other  sophistications, 
which  have  long  been  practiied  with  impu- 
nity, are  considered  as  legitimate  by  those 
wlio  pride  themselves  for  theur  skill  in  the 
art  of  mamfgkfgt  or,  according  to  the  fomi- 
liar  pbiaiet  doctoring  wines.  The  plea  al- 
exculpation  of  them  is,  that. 


sent  out  of  the  passengers*  room  was  put 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  negus.  In 
the  evenmg,  Mr  Bland,  of  Newark,  went 
into  the  hotel,  and  drank  a  glass  or  two  of 
wine  and  water.  He  returned  home  at  his 
usual  hour,  and  went  to  bed ;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  he  was  taken  so  ill,  as  to 
induce  Mrs  Bland  to  send  for  his  brother, 
an  apothecary  in  the  town ;  but  befine  that 
gentleman  arrived  he  was  dead.  An  in- 
quest was  held,  and  the  jury,  after  the  ftdl- 
est  inquiry,  and  the  eiamination  of  the  sur- 
geons by  whom  the  body  was  opened,  re- 
turned a  verdict  of— Died  hi/poilofu*  ** 

Mr  Accum's  details  on  the  adul- 
teration of  wine  are  extremely  ample, 
and  so  interesting,  that  we  r^et  our 
limits  prevent  our  making  more  co- 
pious extracts,  and  oblige  us  to  refer 
our  readers  for  farther  information  to 
the  work  itself. 

Having  thus  laid  open  to  our  view 
the  arcana  of  the  cellar,  Mr  Accum 
next  treats  us  with  an  expose  of  the 
secrets  of  the  brew-house.  Verily, 
the  wine- merchant  and  br^er  are 
par  nobile  fratrum ;  and  after  the  fol- 
lowing disclosures,  it  will  hencefortii 
be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  indifier- 
ence  to  us,  whether  we  drink  Perry 
or  Champaigne,  Hermitage  or  Brown 
stout.  Latet  unguis  in  pocnio,  there 
is  disease  and  death  in  them  all,  and 
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form  only  one  dmsrtment  of  an  art  which    ""t^  i        p^wm 
inchides  other  processes  of  a  tendency  abso-    tenth  of  the  cxpenae. 

**  Malt  Bmion,  and  particcdarljr  porter, 
the  ikvouiite  bevemfle  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London  and  of  omcr  larse  town%  is  a« 
mongrt  those  articles,  in  the  aoanufacture 


lotely  oiminaL 

Several  weU-aathmticatod  focts  have  coo- 
vinoed  me,  that  the  adulteratioB  of  wine 
with  sobttsncas  deleterious  to  health,  is  cer- 
tainly practised  ofteoer  than  is  perhaps  sus- 
pected ;  and  it  would  be  easv  to  give  some 
nsmces  of  very  serious  emcts  havins  ■» 
risen  from  wines  cootaminated  with  oele- 
tCTJoui  subrtances,  were  fSbiM  a  wiMfft  on 
which  I  meant  to  speaL  The  foOowing 
statement  is  copied  ttom  the  Monthly  Ma- 
garine  for  Mardi  1811,  p.  188. 

**  *  On  the  17th  of  Januarr,  the  passen- 
gers by  the  Highflyer  coach,  from  the 
north,  dined,  as  usual,  at  Newark.  A  bot- 
tle of  Fort  wme  was  ordered ;  on  tasting 
which,  one  of  the  passengers  observed  that 
it  had  an  unpleasant  flavour,  and  begged 


of  which  the  greatest  frauds  are  frequently 
committed. 

«*  The  statute  prohibits  the  brewer  from 
nshig  any  ingredients  in  his  brewings,  ex- 
cept malt  and  hops;  but  it  toooften  hiwpcns, 
that  those  who  suppose  diey  are  dihikuig  a 
nutritbos  beverage,  made  of  these  ii^na. 
dients  only,  are  entirely  deceived.  The 
beverage  may,  in  fiict,  be  neither  mora  nor 
less  than  a  compound  of  the  mort  delete- 
rious substances;  and  it  is  also  dear,  that 
all  ranks  of  society  are  alike  exposed  to  the 
nefarious  fraud.  The  proofs  of  this  states 
ment  will  be  shown  hereafter. 
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M  The  ntliOK  of  a  Pitctieal  Treatiae  on 
Biewiag)  whiofa  has  nm  through  de^en  edi- 
'  tioiis,  uiet  having  itated  the  Tariotis  ingre- 
dienta  for  biewing  porter,  obienres,  *  that 
however  much  thqr  may  siupiue,  however 
pemicioiu  or  diiagreeable  th^  may  appear, 
he  haa  always  found  them  reauiaite  m  the 
brewing  of  porter,  and  he  thinks  they  must 
iBvaiiably  be  used  by  dios^  who  wish  to  con^ 
tmue  the  taste,  flavour,  and  appearance  of 
Uie  beer.  And  though  sevesil  Acts  of  Pai« 
liament  have  been  pMsed  to  prevent  porter- 
brewcit  from  using  many  of  them,  yet  the 
author  can  affiim,  from  ezperienee,  lie  could 
never  produce  the  present  flavound  porter 
without  them.  The  intoxicating  qualities 
of  porter  are  to  be  ascribed  to  me  various 
drugs  intennixed  widi  it.  It  is  evident 
some  porter  is  oMire  heady  than  other,  and 
it  arises  from  the  greater  or  less  quanti^  of 
stupifjFing  ingredients.  Malt,  to  moduoe 
intoidcation,  must  be  used  in  sudi  large 
quantities  as  would  very  much  diminish,  if 
not  totally  exdude,  the  brewer's  profit.' 

**  The  practice  of  adultersting  beer  ap- 
pears to  be  of  early  date.  By  an  act  so 
long  ago  as  Queen  Anne,  the  brewers  are 
prohibited  from  mixing  Cocctdut  Iwlicut tOt 
any  unwhcdesome  in^^redients,  in  their  beer, 
under  severe  penalues:  but  few  instances 
of  convictions  under  this  act  are  to  be  met 
wiUi  in  the  public  records  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. To  shew  that  they  have  augmented 
in  our  own  days,  we  shall  exhibit  an  ab* 
ftract  from  documents  laid  ktely  before  Par- 
liament. 

*'  These  will  not  only  amply  prove,  that 
unwholesome  ingredients  are  used  by  frau- 
dulent bipwers,  and  that  very  deleterious 
substances  are  also  vended  both  to  brewers 
and  publicans  for  adulterating  beer,  but 
that  tne  ingredients  mixed  up  m  the  brew- 
er's enchanting  cauldron  are  placed  above 
idl  competition,  even  with  the  potent  charms 
of  Maebeth's  witches : 
•  Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  the  dark, 
+  +  +  + 

+  +  -»-  + 

For  a  charm  of  pow'rful  trouble, 
Like  a  hdU-broth  boil  and  bubble ; 
Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble. 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble.' 
'*  The  fraud  of  imparting  to  porter  and 
ale  an  intoxicating  quality  l^  narcotic  sub- 
stances, appears  to  nave  flourished  during 
the  period  of  the  late  French  war:  for,  if 
we  examine  the  importation  lists  of  dn^ 
it  will  be  noticed,  that  the  quantities  of  coc- 
culus  indicus  imported  in  a  given  time  prior 
to  that  period,  wiU  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  quantity  impwted  in  the  sitoe  space  of 
time  during  the  war,  although  an  addi- 
tional duty  was  laid  upon  this  oonunodity. 
B\xdi  has  been  the  amoimt  brought  into  this 
country  in  five  years,  that  it  far  exceeds  the 
quantity  imported  during  twelve  years  an- 
terior to  the  above  epoch.  The  price  of  this 
chug  has  risen  within  these  ten  years  from 
two  shillings  to  seven  shillings  the  pound. 


^•Itwaa  at  the  period  to  vhibk  we  hue 
aUnded,  that  the  prepaxatioa  of  an  atno 
of  cocculus  indicOs  inst  appeased,  ssaaes 
saleable  commodity,  in  the  prioe^nrrcotiBf 
hrffweri'^fuggiMtf,  It  was  at  the  sssie  tbnt, 
alao,  that  a  Mz  Jackson,  of  notorioos  B^ 
naory,  fell  upon  the  idea  of  brewiDg  bm 
frmn  various  drugs,  without  any  msh  nd 
hops.  This  chmist  did  not  turn  bsia 
himself;  but  he  struck  oat  the  moie  pn>. 
fitable  tnde  of  teaching  hta  nysteiytotfae 
brewers  for  a  handsome  fee.  Fran  ^ 
time  forwards,  written  directioQs,  sad  i^ 
oeipt*books  for  using  die  rjumicsl  |Bau»> 
tioos  to  be  substitoted  for  malt  and  bop, 
were  respectively  sold;  and  manj  sdqia 
soon  afrerwards  appeared  every  iriieie,  to 
instruct  brewers  in  the  nrfariows  pcao^ 
first  glinted  out  by  Mr  Jackson.  Fhbd 
that  tmie,  also,  the  fraternity  of  bievm'. 
chemists  took  its  rise.  They  made  it  tin 
chief  business  to  send  traveUers  all  Ofer  tb 
oountry,  with  lists  and  samplca  eihibituig 
the  price  and  quality  of  the  aitides  auoa- 
foctured  bv  them  for  the  uaeof  brewenflsl^ 
Their  trade  spread  far  and  wide,  hot  it  iw 
amonest  the  country  brewers  chiefly  iiat 
they  found  the  most  oustomcM;  and  as 
amongst  them,  up  to  the  present  day,  u  I 
am  assured  by  some  of  these  operaton,  n 
whose  veracity  I  can  rely,  that  the  gicttat 
quantities  of  unlawful  ingredients  arc  sold." 

The  foUowiDg  extract  relates  to  the 
same  subject,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
by  it,  that  none  of  the  eleven  great  por- 
ter brewers  have  ever  been  detected 
in  any  illegal  sophistication  of  thdr 
beer.  Mr  Accum  very  properly  dves 
us  a  list  of  those  miscreants  who  mre 
been  convicted  of  adulterating  their 
porter  with  poisonous  ingredients,  and 
want  of  room  alone  prevents  us  frpn 
damning  them  to  everlasting  ftme,  bj 
inserting  their  names  along  with  tbst 
of  the  Rev.  Sennacherib  Terrot,  in  the 
imperishable  pages  of  this  misceUaoT. 

*'  That  a  minute  portion  of  an  unwhol^ 
some  ingredient,  dauy  taken  in  beer,  can- 
not frdl  to  be  productive  of  misduef,  ad- 
mits  of  no  doubt ;  and  there  is  reasoD  to 
believe  that  a  small  quantity  of  a  nsiootic 
substance  (and  cocculus  indicus  is  a  power- 
ful narcotic)  dsjly  taken  into  the  stmnscfa, 
together  with  an  intoxicating  liquor,  n 
highly  more  efficacious  than  it  would  be 
without  the  liquor.  The  efiect  maj  be 
gradual ;  and  a  strong  constitution,  e^ 
daUv  if  it  be  assisted  with  constant  umI 
hard  labour,  may  counteract  the  destrocdTe 
consequences  p^haps  i<x  many  jtm ;  but 
it  never  fails  to  shew  its  baneful  efieds  it 
last.  Independent  of  this,  it  is  a  veQ- 
established  fact,  that  porter  driokeis  are 
ver^  Ikble  to  apoplexy  and  pahy,  without 
tidcmg  this  naroouc  poisoiu 

••  If  we  judge  from  the  preceding  Ksts  « 
prosecutions  and  convictions  frunished  by 
the  Solicitor  of  the  fixdae,  it  will  be  evident 
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that  many  wholeMle  biewen,  as  wdl  as  re- 
titll  dealsn,  stand  very  conspicuous  among 
those  offenders.  Bat  the  reader  wOl  likfr> 
wise  notice,  that  there  are  no  convictions,  in 
ittiy  instance,  against  ainr  of  the  eleven  great 
London  porter  brewers  ror  any  illegal  prac- 
tice. The  great  London  brewers,  it  appears, 
believe  that  the  publicans  alone  adulterate 
the  beer.  That  many  of  the  latter  have 
been  convicted  of  (his  fraud,  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Excise  amply  shewsM-^See  pb 
176. 

**  The  fdbwbg  sutement  rekdng  to 
tiiis  subject,  we  transcribe  fram  a  Parlia* 
mentary  document 

**  Mr  Perkins,  being  asked  whether  he 
bdieved  that  any  of  the  inferior  brewers 
adaltemted  beer^  answeted»  *  I  am  satis- 
fied tfae»e  ate  some  instances  of  that* 

'*  Queeikm*^~*  Do  you  believe  publicans 
do  ?*  ^Miwfr— »*  I  befieve  they  do.^ 
<^.^«  Tb  «  great  extent?*  ^.— •  Yes.' 
4^—*  Do  you  bdieve  they  adulterate  the 
beer  you  sell  them  ?*  A.^*  I  am  satisfied 
there  ore  some  instances  of  that*.^Mr  J« 
Matthwau  being  asked  the  following 

**  QiMtion,^-^*  In  your  judgment  is  any 
of  the  beer  of  the  metropolis,  as  retailed  to 
the  publican,  mixed  with  any  deleterious 
ingredients?* 

**  jifMvfr.— *  In  reluling  beer,  in  some 
Instances,  it  has  been.' 

**  Question.'-^*  By  whom,  in  your  opi- 
nion, has  that  been  done  ?* 

««  Antwer.^**  In  that  case  by  the  pub- 
licans who  vend  it* 

<«  On  this  point,  it  is  but  fair  to  die  nn- 
nor  brewen,  to  mord  also  the  answers  of 
some  oflieers  of  the  revenue,  when  they 
were  asked,  whether  they  oonadered  it  more 
dxflkult  to  detect  nefkrious  practices  in  huge 
breweries  than  in  small  ones  ? 

"  Mr  J.  Rogers  being  thus  questioned  in 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
*  Supposing  the  lar^  brewers  to  use  dele- 
terious or  any  illegal  ingredients  to  such  an 
amount  as  could  be  of  any  importance  to 
tiieir  concerns,  do  you  thiiuc  it  would,  or 
would  not,  be  more  easy  to  detect  it  in 
those  large  breweries  than  in  small  ones  ?' 
his  answer  was,  *  more  diiBoalt  to  detect  it 
in  tile  large  ones  :*  and  witness  being  asked 
to  state  the  reason  why,  answeied,  *  Their 
pfcmises  are  so  much  larger*  and  diera  is 
so  mndi  more  strength,  that  a  cart  load 
or  two  is  got  lid  ctf  in  a  minute  or  two.* 
Witneas  *  had  known,  in  five  minutes, 
twenty  barrels  of  molasses  got  lid  of  as  soon 
as  the  door  was  shut* 

•*  Anotiier  witness,  W.  Wdls,  an  eiaa^ 
officer,  in  describing  the  contrivances  nsed 
to  prevent  detection,  slated,  that  at  a 
brewer*s  at  Westham,  the  adultciating  sub- 
stances *  was  not  kept  on  the  premises,  but 
in  the  brewer*8  house;  not  the  principal, 
but  the  working  brewer*s ;  it  not  being  con- 
sidered, when  there,  as  liable  to  seizure  s 
the  brewer  had  a  very  huge  jacket  made 
expresdy  for  that  purpose,  with  very  huge 


pockets;  and  on  brewing  momuigs,  he 
would  take  his  pockets  fuU  of  the  difierent 
ingredients.  Witness  supposed  that  such 
a  man*s  jacket,  simihv  to  what  he  had 
described,  would  oonvey  quite  sufficient 
for  any  bfewery  in  England,  as  to  cocctflvfl 


«  That  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  the 
officers  of  the  Excise  to  detect  fraudulent 
practices  in  large  breweries  than  in  small 
ones,  ma^  be  true  to  a  certtin  extent ;  but 
what  eminent  London  porter  brewer  would 
stake  his  reputation  on  the  chance  of  so 
paltry  a  gain,  in  which  he  would  inevitably 
tNS  at  the  mercy  of  his  own  man?  The 
eleven  great  porter  brewers  of  this  mrtropo^ 
lis  are  persons  of  so  high  respectability,  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  dt^test  snspidoa 
that  they  would  attempt  any  iU^d  prac- 
tices, which  they  were  aware  could  not  pos- 
sibly escape  detection  in  their  extensive 
cstablisfanieBtSk  And  let  it  be  rttnembered, 
that  none  of  them  have  been  detected  for 
any  unlawful  practices,  with  regard  to  the 
processes  of  their  manufacture,  or  the  adul- 
teration of  their  beer." 

Tlie  fdlowing  observatioDs  on  the 
adulteration  of  rum  and  brandy  are 
by  no  means  qmlicable  to  *'  Jobn 
Hamilton's  best,'  which  inspires  the 
flash  coves  of  the  Tron^ate  with  too 
much  mt  not  to  be  genuine.  We  are 
cbnyinced,  nevertheless,  that  it  con- 
tains something  singular  in  its  com- 
position, and  possesses  an  inherent 
stimulus  to  trotting.  When  drink- 
ing it  t'other  day  at  a  friend's  house^ 
who  lately  imported  a  few  dozens  of 
it  from  Glasgow,  we  detected  ourself 
more  than  once  instinctively  trotting 
two  military  gentlemen,  who  sat  on 
OUT  right  and  left,  on  the  subject  of 
their  campaigns.  This,  however, 
must  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  dls* 
sertation. 

**  Brandy  and  rum  is  also  frequently  so- 
phisticated  with  British  mohttses,  or  sugar- 
spuit,  coloured  with  burnt  sugar. 

**  The  flavour  whkh  duuracterises  French 
brandy,  and  which  is  owing  to  a  small  por- 
tion  of  a  peculiar  essential  oil  contained  in 
it,  b  imitated  by  distilling  British  moUsses 
spirit  over  wine  lees;  but  the  spirit,  prior 
to  being  distilled  over  wine  lees,  is  previous* 
ly  deprived,  in  part,  of  its  peculiar  disagree- 
able  flavour,  by  rectification  over  fresh- 
burnt  charcoal  and  quicklime.  Other 
bnndy«merehants  employ  a  spirit  obtained 
from  nisin  wine,  which  is  suffered  to  paai 
into  an  incipient  asoescency.  The  spirit 
thus  procured  |iBrtakes  stvon^y  of  the  fla- 
VDiur  which  is  characteristic  to  foreign 
bran^. 

**  Oak  saw-dust,  and  a  spirituous  tincture 
of  laisin  stones,  are  likewise  used  to  impart 
to  new  bmndy  and  rum  a  rife  iasU,  rescm- 
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bling  brandy  or  nun  long  kept  in  oaken 
casks,  and  a  someirhat  oily  consistence,  so 
as  to  form  a  durable  frodi  at  its  surface, 
when  strongly  agitated  in  a  naL  Theco- 
feuring  mbstenees  are  burnt  sugar,  or  mo- 
lasses ;  the  latter  gives  to  imitative  brandy 
a  luscious  taste,  and  ftiUness  in  the  mouih. 
These  properties  are  said  to  render  it  par- 
tictdarly  nt  for  the  retail  London  custo- 
mers. 

<*  The  Mowing  is  the  method  of  com- 
pounding or  maXrin^  k^,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  brandy  for  retail : 


**  To  10  puncheons  of  bnmdy     -  1081 

Add  ilavDiued  raisin  spiiit        •  118 

Tnictnreof  orainsof  pandise  4 

Cheny  laurd  water              •  2 

Spint  of  Almond  cakes            •  9 

liof 

«<  Add  also  iOhandlbls  of  oak  aaw^idust ; 
and  give  it  cowyfUxkm  with  bunt  sugar." 

Mr  Accom  gives  ub  a  long  disserU- 
tion  on  ooontmeit  tea^  and  another  on 
apurioaa  ooflbe ;  bat  as  these  are  im- 
positions by  whieh  we  are  little  affiset- 
ed,  we  shul  not  allow  them  to  detain 
us.  The  leaves  of  the  sloe-thorn  are 
aabstitnted  for  the  fbnner^  and  roast- 
ed horse  beans  for  the  latter.  These 
fhiuds^  it  appears^  are  carried  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

We  believe  we  have  not  yet  noticed 
the  frauds  of  the  cheesemonger,  we 
now  beg,  therefore,  to  introduce  that 
gentleman  to  the  notice  of  our  read- 
ers. 

•<  •  As  a  striking  example  of  the  extent  to 
which  adulterated  articles  of  food  may  be 
unconsciously  diffused,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  detecting  the  real  fitbii- 
caton  of  them,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  i^te  to  your  readers  the  various  steps 
by  which  the  fraud  of  a  poisonous  adultera- 
tion of  cheese  was  traced  to  its  source.* 

**  *•  Your  readers  ought  here  to  be  told, 
that  several  instances  are  on  record,  that 
Gloucester  and  other  cheeses  have  been 
found  contaminated  with  red  lead,  and  that 
this  contamination  has  produced  serious 
consequences.  In  the  instance  now  alluded 
to,  and  probably  in  nil  other  cases,  the  de* 
leterious  ooixture  had  been  caused  ignoiant- 
ly,  by  the  adulteration  of  the  anotto  em- 
ployed for  colouring  tf^e  cheese*  This  sub- 
stance, in  the  instance  I  shall  relate,  was 
found  to  contain  a  jwrtion  of  red  lead  ;  a 
species  of  adulteratiod  which  subsequent 
experiments  have  shewn  to  be  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Before  I  proceed  further  to 
trace  this  fraud  to  its  source,  I  shall  briefly 
rebte  the  drcumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
its  detection.' 

*•  *  A  gentleman,  who  had  occasion  to 
reside  for  some  time  in  a  city  in  the  West 
of  England,  was  one  night  seized  with  a 


distresdhg  but  indeacribahle    pain   in  dw 
"    *ttie  at 


feeling    of  tenasoB, 


region  of  the  abdomen  and  of  i 

accompanied  with   a    '  *' 

which  occasioned   i 

xiety,  and  repugnance  to  food.     He  bepa 

to  apprehend  the  acoeas  of  an  inflammatasy 

disoraer;   but  in   twenty-foor    hours  the 

sjrmptoms  entirely  snhmfrd.    In  four  days 

afterwards  he  experienced  an  attack  pndse* 

ly  similar;   and  he  then  recollected,  that 

having,  on  both  occasions,  amTed  horn  the 

country  late  in  the  evening,  he  had  ocdend 

a  plate  of  tosstfd   Gloucester    rhfTf^ ,  cf 

which  he  had  nartakcn  heartily;    a  diih 

which,  when  at  Iiome,  ngaHadj  aerred  baa 

for  supper.    He  attzibuted  his  illiiev  to  die 

dieese^    The 

to  the  mistress  of  the  inn,  who « 

great  sunriie.  as  the  cheese  ia  i 

not  purchased  fWan  a  couti 

fhmi  a  htfdy  respectable  ahe 

He,  tfaenfSN,  asoibed ^ebctee-iBCBtifln- 

ed  eMects  to  sonM  |M'Hiilianiy  m  his  i 


A  fow  days  aflarwaidi  he  ] 
of  the  same  cheese;  and  he  had 
retired  to  rest,  when  a  m 
seised  htm,  which  lasted  the  whole  mgbt 
and  part  of  the  easning  day.  Theeookwsa 
now  directed  henoeferth  not  to  serve  op  soy 

toasted  dieeee,  and  he  never  a — ' ' 

enoed  these  distressinf  symplon 
ttiis  matter  was  a  subject  or  coi 
die  house,  a  senani-maid  I 
kitten  had  been  viokBdy  aide  i 
eaten  therind  eat  off  fiNanthechasse  panana 
for  die  gentleman's  supper.  Ilia  knalady, 
in  consequence  of  this  statement,  oedend 
the  cheese  to  be  examined  by  a  chemist  in 
the  vicinity,  who  returned  for  answer,  that 
the  cheese  was  contaminated  with  lead  !  So 
unexpected  an  answer  arrested  general  at- 
tention, and  more  paiticnlaily  aa  the  sos- 
pected  cheese  had  been  served  up  for  eevenl 
other  customers.* 

**  *  Application  was  therefore  made  by 
the  London  dealer  to  the  former  who  ma- 
nu&ctured  the  cheese ;  he  declared  that  be 
had  bouffht  the  anotto  of  a  nureantile  tra- 
veller, who  had  supplied  him  and  his  ac^- 
bours  for  years  with  that  commodity,  with- 
out giving  occasion  to  a  sin^  eomplainL 
On  subsequent  inquiries,  through  a  cucniu 
ous  channel,  unnecessary  to  be  detailed  here 
at  length,  on  the  part  of  the  manufoctnic 
of  the  dieese,  it  was  found,  that  as  the  sup- 
plies of  anotto  had  been  defective  and  of 
mferior  quality,  recourse  had  been  had  to 
the  expedient  of  colouring  the  commodity 
with  venmlioo.  Even  this  admixture  could 
not  be  considered  deleterious.  But  on  fur- 
ther  application  being  made  to  the  druggist 
who  sold  the  article,  the  answer  was,  that 
the  vermilion  had  been  mixed  with  a  uomoa 
of  red  lead ;  and  the  deception  was  held  to 
be  perfectly  innocent,  as  frequently  T^neoM^ 
ed  on  the  supposition,  that  the  vermilion 
would  be  used  only  as  a  pigment  for  house* 
pMntin^.  Thus  the  druggist  sold  his  ver- 
milion m  the  leguhr  way  of  trade,  adul- 
6 


tcnifld  with  Md  IokI  to  iBCMtieJiifiMofit, 
wUiioat  any  siupicioii  of  the  uae  to  wnichit 
would  be  applied ;  and  the  purchaser  who 
adulterated  the  anotto,  presuminff  that  the 
▼ermiikm  was  genome,  had  no  heatation 
in  heightening  the  colour  of  his  spurious 
•notlo  widi  so  harmless  an  adjunet  Thus, 
HDNNigh  die  cucnitoiis  and  divcnified  ope 
of  eomauioe,  a  portion  of  deaoljr 
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i  may  find  adimaion  into  tho 
yifls  of  li£e«  in  a  way  which  can  attach  no 
criminality  to  the  parties  thxouffh  whose 
hnnds  it  has  suooesrively  passed.**  * 

We  must  now  draw  our  extracts  to 
a  dose;  buiweeaaaaBureour  readei^» 
that  we  have  not  yet  introduced  them 
to  one  tytbe  of  the  poisonous  articles 
In  eommon  use^  detected  by.Mr  Accum. 
We  diaD  give  the  titles  of  a  few  to  sa- 
tiflfy  the  curious : — Poisonous  oonfec- 
tiomiry,  poisonous  pickles,  poisonous 
cayenne  pepper^  poisonous  custards, 
poisonous  anchovy  sauce,  poisonous 
loxenges,  poisonous  lemon  acid,  potS" 
Kinous  musnrooms,  pmsonous  ketoiup, 
and  poisonous  soda  water !  Read  this, 
and  wonder  how  you  live ! 

While  we  thus  sufier  under  accu- 
xnuhtted  miseries  brought  upon  us  by 
the  unprincipled  avarice  and  cupidity 
of  others,  it  is  surely  incumbent  on  us 
not  wantonly  to  increase  the  catalogue 
bj  anjr  ned^nce  or  follies  of  our 
6wn.  Wilf  it  be  believed,  that  in  die 
cookery  book,  whi^  forms  the  pre- 
vailing oracle  of  the  kitchens  in  this 
jntrt  ^  die  ishmd,  there  is  an  express 
Injunction  to  **  boil  greens  wiih  half' 
pence  in  order  to  improve  their  eo^ 
iour  ?"  That  our  puddings  are  flre- 
quently  seasoned  with  laurel  leaves, 
and  our  sweetmeats  almost  unifbrmly 
prepared  in  copper  vessels  ?  Why  are 
we  thus  compelled  to  swallow  a  supe» 
rerogatory  quantity  of  poison  which 
may  so  easily  be  avoided  ?  Why  are 
we  eternally  msulted  at  our  entertain- 
nents  with  the  presence  of  that  vil- 
lainous decoction  of  ofPal,  falsely  called 
ea^i/ooC*  jelly  ?  And  why  are  we  con- 
stantly made  to  run  the  risk  of  our 
lives  by  participating  in  custards, 
trifles,  ana  blancmanges,  season^  by 
a  most  deadly  poison  extracted  from 


the  pnnwu  fanro^cmtns?  Verily, 
while  our  present  deteatshle  wpteta  of 
cookery  icmnins,  we  may  cxdaim 
with  the  aaered  histoijan,  that  there  is 
indeed  ^'  Death  in  the  ^t." 

Yet,  after  all,  when  we  haae  clrai»>i 
ed  the  bitter  dran^t  presented  t»  ub 
by  Mr  Aocum  to  the  bottom,  thoe 
will  atill  be  fband  a  drop  of  oomAit 
In  thegoblct.  It  is  certain  that  the 
alimentary  sophistieatiatts  detected  hi 
his  work,  have,  by  no  means,  become 
80  prevalent  in  this  quarter  of  the 
island,  as  it  i^oeaia  they  have  done 
among  our  nei^nbours.  Scotknd  is 
not  a  soU  in  which  fraud  of  any  kind 
hasever.flouri8hed,andlea8tofali,fVand 
of  so  aggravated  a  nature  as  to  imply 
not  only  the  total  destitution  of  mimd 
principle,  but  the  utter  absence  of  all 
traman  feeling  in  the  perpetrator  of  it. 
But  if  we  find  some  security  from  im- 
position in  the  general  character  of  oar 
popuktion,  we  may  rely  with  still 
greater  confidence  on  the  well-earned 
nme  of  individuals.  The  potency  of 
Provost  Manderson's  pills  wul  not  rea- 
dily be  doubted  by  mose  who  admire 
him  as  an  upright  and  distinguished 
magistrate,  urn  still  less  by  those  who» 
like  ourselves,  can  bear  testimony,  by 
experienee,  (aks  too  frequent)  to  their 
efficacy.  When  revelling  amid  the  Inx- 
nries  of  Bailie  Henderson's  shop,  the 
very  smell  of  which  might  create  an  ap- 
petite under  the  ribs  of  death,  no  dia- 
mal  apprehension  need  spoil  the  flavom: 
of  our  Bologna,  or  prevent  us  from 
washing  it  down  with  a  bumper  of  his 
transcendent  Maraschino.  What  de- 
licacy is  there  of  which  we  may  not 
freely  partake  in  Mrs  Weddell's,  Mrs 
Montgomery's,  or  Mr  Davidson's?— 
There  lurks  no  pmson  in  the  warm, 
soothing,  and  delicious  jellies  of  the 
fiist,  tibe  mimitable  mulUgatany  of  the 
second,  or  the  exauisite  pates  and  un- 
rivalled ices  of  the  thinl.  Uneontfr> 
minated  by  drugs,  the  porter  of  the 
Prestonpans  brewery  will  still  main- 
tain the  high  reputation  it  has  acquir- 
ed ;  and  share,  with  Bell's  ale,  an  hon- 
ouraUe,  an  extended,  and  a  luerative 


.  *  We  have  the  authoriiy  of  Auld  Reekie*s  first  Patissier,  fat  stating  that,  ac- 
cording  to  a  mart  philosophical  and  accurate  calculation  made  hy  him,  the  quantity  of 
cslfrfoot  jelly  oonsumed  in  Edinburgh  abne,  is  Jive  timet  greater  than  ooruld  be  aflorded 
by  all  the  calyes  killed  in  ScotUnd  put  together !  The  truth  is,  it  is  generally  made  from 
bullocks  entrails,  which  are  carefully  preserved  from  the  dogs,  and  transmitted  totiieman. 
sioBS  of  dioae  ladies  whom  thetr  cards  niform  us  we  are  to  hafe  the  pleasure  af  finding 
••  AT  HOMX*'  a  few  evenings  afterwards. 
•  Vol.  VI.  4  A 
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f^fiAuWyn.  Our  Soottish  wine-mer- 
cKimta.  w«  believe^  have  yet  to  be  in- 
•Imel^d  in  the  art  of  staining  corks, 
•nd  ftbrioating  amfldal  crusts.  With 
what  delidotts  safety,  therefore,  may 
w«  quaff  the  aged  Port  and  perftuned 
Longboochon  en  Messrs  Somervell  and 
CampbeU,  the  fiunous  Madeua  and 
Chambertin  of  die  Frisby  of  Leith,  the 
deli{^tftil  Hock  and  suparb  Closvogeot 
of  Mr  Thomas  Hamilton  of  Glasgow ! 


We  must  conclude.  TheverymentioQ 
of  these  thii^  has  thrown  our  vhok 
ftame  into  disorder.  Even  if  it  could  be 
established  that  death  waa  in  the  bot- 
tle as  well  as  in  the  not,  we  shoold 
pitch  Mr  Aocum  to  uie  devil,  ud 
swallow  the  delicioua  poison  at  thente 
of  three  bottles  per  diem,  till  the  a- 
haustion  of  our  cellar  or  our  oonttita- 
tu>n  should  unwillingly  force  us  to  de- 
sist 


ON  TRI  WRITINGS  OP  CHARLES  RROCKDIN  BROWN  AND  WASHINGTON 

IRVING. 


If  we  may  judge  from  an  article  in  the 
twen^-fifth  Number  of  the  North 
Amencan  Review,  which  has  just  come 
into  our  hands,  a  great  deal  of  wrath 
has  been  very  needlessly  and  absurdly 
excited  among  our  readers  on  the  other 
ttde  of  the  Atlantic,  b^  two  articles 
**  on  the  state  of  Education  and  Learn- 
ing in  the  United  States,"*  which  ap- 
pored  some  time  ago  in  this  Miscel« 
uny.  The  critic  who  has  honoured 
us  so  fiff  as  to  make  these  papers  the 
■ulyeet  of  a  very  daborate  review,  has 
not,  we  think,  succeeded  in  pointing 
out  any  very  important  inaccuracies 
In  the  nets  we  mentioned ;  and  if  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  be 
rather  more  fitvourable  than  ours,  we 
can  <mly  say,  that  we  most  heartily 
hope  he  is  in  the  right,  and  we  in  the 
wrong.  To  prevent  mistakes,  how- 
ever, we  must  inform  him,  lliat  his 
■uspidons  concerning  "  British  Manu- 
facture" are  entirelv  unfounded.  The 
papers  on  which  ne  has  commented 
were  altogether  written  by  a  country* 
man  of  ma  own— «  young  gentleman 
of  very  extraordinary  talents,  whose 
attainments,  when  ne  first  reached 
Eun^  did  great  honour  to  the  trans- 
aUantic  seminaries  in  which  he  had 
received  his  education — and  who  has 
now,  we  believe,  returned  to  America, 
improved  by  several  well-spent  years 
of  travel  and  of  study,  in  a  conmtion 
to  render  important  services  to  the 
common  literature  of  his  own  country^ 
and  of  ours. 

Our  American  critie  complains,  that 
the  productions  of  American  genius 
are  never  received  as  they  ought  to  be 
by  the  people  of  England, — ^that  a 
certain  strange  mixture  of  haughti- 
ness, jealousy,  and  indifierenoe,  is  ma- 
niftsted  on  every  occasion  when  any 


American  author  forms  the  subject 
of  professional  criticism  in  firitabii— 
while,  to  our  reading  public  at  la^ 
even  the  names  of  some  men  wfane 
writings  do  the  highest  honour  to  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written, 
remain  at  this  moment  entirely  un- 
known. In  so  far,  we  are  free  to  con- 
fess, that  we  think  our  coimtrymen  do 
lie  open  to  this  last  reproach.  The 
great  nsmes  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
cannot  indeed  be  numerous,  fos  Sew 
American  writers  are  ever  talked  of, 
even  by  Mr  Walsh  or  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review  itself,  with  whom  we 
think  people  on  this  side  the  water 
are  less  acquainted  than  they  ought  to 
Hbe.  In  truth,  so  far  as  we  know,  there 
are  two  American  authors  oidy  whose 
genius  has  reason  to  complain  of  Brit- 
ish neglect — and  with  a  very  great  deal 
of  reason  both  unquestiGnably  may  do 
so — ^namely,  Charles  Brockdex 
Brown  and  Washington  Irving. 
The  first  of  these  has  been  dead  for 
several  years ;  and  the  periodical  worb, 
by  his  contributions  to  which  he  vai 
best  known  in  America  during  his  life- 
time, have  long  since  followed  him: 
but  his  name  yet  lives,  although  not 
as  it  ought  to  do,  in  his  novels.  The 
earliest  and  the  best  of  them,  Wielaod, 
Ormond,  Arthur  Mervyn,  and  Edgar 
Huntly,  are  to  be  found  in  every  cir- 
culating library,  both  in  America  and 
England;  but  notwithstanding  the 
numbers  who  must  thus  have  read 
them,  and  the  commendadons  they 
rhave  received  from  some  judges  of  the 
\  highest  authority,  (above  all  from  God- 
I  win,  whose  manner  their  author  imi- 
I  tated  in  a  noble  style  of  imitation}— 
^hey  are  never  mentioned  among  the 
cla4ical  or  standaid  works  of  that 
species  of  composition.    It  is  wonder- 


*  See  Nos  XXIXI.  anil  XXIY.  of  this  Magazine. 


fUL  how  mttdi  of  thought,  power,  in« 
vention,  and  genius,  are  wt  ever  tra^ 
▼ellittg  their  cold  unworthy  rounds 
between  the  shelves  of  circulating  lih- 
raries,  and  the  tables  or  pillows  of 
'  habitual  novel-readers.  The  works  of 
JBrown,  and  of  many  other  writers, 
acaroely  his  inferiors,  are  perused  day 
aHer  day,  and  year  after  year,  by  boys 
«nd  girls,  and  persons  of  all  agea, 
whose  minds  are  incapable  of  diBcrim<- 
inating  the  nature  or  merits  of  the  fi>od 
they  &vour,  without  being  read  once 
in  man^  years  by  any  one  who  has 
either  juagment  or  imagination  to 
understand  while  he  is  reading  them, 
or  memory  to  retain  the  smallest 
impression  of  their  contents  after 
henas  laid  them  aside;  while  some 
fbrtunate  accident  not  unfrequently 
devates,  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  into  every  thing  but  €^e  highest 
order  of  celebrity  and  &vour,  writings 
of  the  same  species,  entirely  their  in- 
feriors in  every  ouality  th^t  ought  to 
command  the  public  approbation.  We 
earnestly  recommend  toese  novels  of 
Brown  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
In  all  of  them,  but  especially  in  Wie* 
land,  they  will  discern  the  traces  of  a 
.  very  masterly  hand.  Brown  was  not 
indeed  a  Godwin ;  but  he  possessed 
much,  very  much,  of  the  same  dark, 
mysterious  power  of  imaspation  which 
is  displayedin  CalebWilIiara8,StLeon, 
and  Mandeville;  much  also  of  the  same 
great  author's  deep  and  pathetic  know- 
kdge  of  the  human  heart ;  and  much  of 
his  bold  sweeping  flood  of  impassioned 
eloquence.  There  are  scenes  in  Wie- 
land  which  he  that  has  read  them  and 
understood  them  once,  can  never  for- 
get— touches  which  enter  into  the 
very  core  of  the  spirit,  and  leave  their 
glowing  traces  tnere  for  ever  behind 
them.  Wild  and  visionary  in  his 
general  views  of  human  society,  and 
reasoning  and  declaimmg  like  a  mad- 
man whenever  the  abuses  of  human 
power  are  the  subjects  on  which  he 
enlarges^-in  his  perceptions  of  the 
beauty  and  fitness  of  all  domestic  vir- 
tues—in his  fine  sense  of  the  delica- 
cies of  love,  friendship,  and  all  the 
tenderness,  and  all  the  neroism  of  in- 
dividual souls^ — he  exhibits  a  strange 
example  of  the  inconsistency  of  the 
human  mind,  and  a  signal  lesson  how 
easily  persons  naturally  virtuous  may, 
if  the^  indulge  in  vague  bottomless 
dreammgs  about  things  they  neither 
know  nor  understand,  become  blind 
to  many  of  the  true  interests  of  their 
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species,  and  be  the  enemies  of  social 


peace  and  happiness,  under  the  mask 
of  universal  refbrmers.  The  life  of 
this  strange  man  was  a  restless  and 
unhappy  one.  The  thoughts  in  whidi 
he  delighted  were  all  dark  and  g^my : 
and  in  reading  his  works,  we  cannot 
Jielp  pausing  every  now  and  thai,  a- 
midst  the  stirring  and  kindling  ei&> 
dtements  they  i^ord,  to  reflect  of 
what  sleepless  midnights  of  voluntary 
misery  the  impression  is  borne  by 
pages,  which  few  ever  turn  over,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  amusiiu;  a  few 
hours  of  listless  or  vicious  indolence* 
It  is  thus  that  one  of  his  own  country- 
men  has  lately  spoken  of  his  works  :-r- 
'*  A  writer  ao  eogratBed  with  the  chaiac- 
ter  of  men,  and  the  wmys  in  which  they  nmy 
be  influenced ;  chiefly  occupied  wim  m 
mind,  turning  every  thing  into  thought* 
and  refhiing  upon  it  till  it  almost  vaniBhes  ; 
might  not  be  expected  to  give  much  time  to 
deseiiptions  of  outward  objects.  But  in  all 
his  tales,  he  shews  great  closeness  and  .mi- 
nuteness of  observation.  He  deseribea  as  if 
he  tofd  only  what  he  had  seen,  in  a  highly 
cxdted  state  of  feeling,  and  in  emmettioa 
with  the  events  and  characten.  He  discov- 
ers eveiy  where  a  strong  sense  of  the  pres- 
ence d  objects.  Most  of  his  deacriptwna 
are  simple,  and  manv  might  appear  bald* 
He  knc^,  perhaps,  mat  some  nunds  could, 
be  **  awakened  by  the  mere  mention  of  a 
waterfall,  or  of  full  orchards  and  cora-flelds,'* 


/ 
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or  of  the  peculiar  sound  of  the  wind  i 
the  pines.  We  have  alluded  to  the  < 
tinctiveness  and  particularity  with  which  he 
describes  the  city  visited  widi  pestiIeDee^— 
the  dwelling-house,  the  hospital,  the  dying* 
the  healed,  all  appear  before  our  eyes— The 
imagination  has  nothing  to  do  but  perorive, 
though  it  never  fails  to  multiply  ana  calaige 
circumstanoes  of  honor,  and  to  fiuten  ua 
to  the  picture  more  strongly,  by  inoreasing 
terror  and  sympathy  till  mere  disgust  ceases* 
The  most  formal  and  protracted  de8crip> 
tion  is  in  Edgar  Hundy,  of  a  scene  in  our 
western  wilderness.  We  become  acouainu 
ed  with  it  by  fbUowmg  the  hero  nignt  and 
day,  in  a  cold,  drendiing,  rain  storm,  or 
under  the  clear  sky— through  its  dark  cav- 
erns, recesses  and  woods— along  its  ridges 
and  the  river  side.  It  produces  throughout 
the  liveliest  sense  of  danger,  and  oppresses 
the  spirits  with  an  almost  inexpHcaUe  sad- 
ness. Connected  with  it  are  incidents  of 
savage  warfiue;  the  disturbed  life  of  the 
fionder  setder;  the  attack  of  the  half^am- 
ished  panther ;  the  hero*s  bnely  pursuit  of 
a  8le4>-valker ;  and  bis  own  adventures 
when  sufl*ering  under  the  same  calamity.  <^ 
The  quesdon  is  not,  how  much  of  this  has  j 
happened,  or  is  likely  to  happen ;  but,  is  it  ; 
felt  ?  Are  we,  for  the  time,  at  the  dismal  . 
of  the  writer,  and  can  we  never  lose  the  im*  • 
measioD  that  he  leaves?  Does  it  appear  i» 
Its  first  fteshness,  when  any  thing  occuis 
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whioh  a  bw  SuiiCf  ean  tModate  wdb  it? 
Does  it  gQ  witfa  m  mto  other  deiartSy  and 
auidnn  our  fediDgB  and  obaenmtioii,  tiil  a 
^iluur  air.  is  given  to  strange  nmpecti? 
If  flo,  die  author  is  satisfied.  To  object 
^dut  he  is  wild  and  improbable  in  his  stoi^ 
is  not  enoiuh,  unless  we  can  riiew  that  his 
iatention  fiulcd,  or  was  a  bad  one. 

Biovn  deti|^  in  soUtade  of  ail  kinds. 
He  loves  to  rBpfcscntdie  bent  asdesolBt^.« 
'to  ia^ncss  yon  with  the  self-depeadence of 
«haracten,  plotting,  loving,  snspwling  evU, 
devisiqg  good,  in  perfect  secracy.  Some- 
tunes,  when  he  would  exhibit  strength  of 
mind  and  purpose  to  most  advantage,  he 
takes  away  all  external  suceour,  even  the 
msenoe  of  a  ftiend,  who  might  olfer  at 
lowt  tfao  support  of  liiB  notice  aiM  sympathy. 
Ho  sonounds  a  penm  with  dxcnmstanosr 
pncisely  fitted  to  weaken  rtaeiution,  by 
saisiqg  vague  apprebensioiis  of  danger,  Imt 
iMapdble  of  psoducing  so  strong  an  excite* 
ment  as  to  inspire  dei^ecate  and  inflexible 
encMy.  The  mind  must  dien  fortify  itself, 
cahi^  csliniate  the  evil  that  seems  to 
bo  appioadiiflg,  and  contemphte  it  in  its 
worst  forms  and  ososequenoes,  in  order  to 
oonntoract  it  effectually.  He  is  peculiarly 
foooessftil  in  describing  a  deserted  house, 
silent  and  dark  in  the  day  time,  while  a 
ftint  lay  streams  throqgh  the  crevices  of  the 
closed  dioors  and  shutten,  discovering,  in  a 
peculiar  twilight,  that  it  had  been  once  oc* 
oqpied,  and  mat  every  thing  remained  un- 
disturbed amoe  its  siidden  desertion.  The 
sentimoDt  of  fear  and  melancholy  is  perhaps 
never  more  lively,  nor  the  disturbed  fancy 
more  active,  than  in  such  a  place,  even 
when  wc  are  strangers  to  it ;  but  how  mudi 
iDore  if  we  have  passed  there  through  hap- 
nincss  and  aufferuig,  if  the  robber  has  a- 
Uimed  our  serarity,  or  if  a  friend  has  died 
ahere,  and  been  curied  over  its  Uueshold  to 
0M  gmvc  The  solemnity  of  our  minds  is 
not  onlike  that  which  we  feel  when  walking 
•lone  oQ  the  sea  shore  at  nSght,  or  throum 
daik  forests  by  day;  for  hera  there  is  no  £- 
oay,  nothing  that  man  had  created,  and 
which  seems  to  nu»m  inbis  absence ;  there 
is  capture  as  well  as  awe  in  our  contempla* 
taons,  and  more  of  devotkm  than  alarm  in 
wrftar.** 

Washinotok  Irtino^  88  yet  8 
ymmg  man,  and  who  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  London — ^is  a  man  of  a  much 
more  happy  and  genial  order  of  mind 
than  Brown ;  and  his  works  are  much 
greater  favourites  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen, than  the  best  of  Brown's  ever 
were.  He  is  the  sole  author  of  the 
Skstch  Book-— a  periodical  work, 
now  in  the  course  of  publication  at 
New  York;  from  which  numerous 
extracts  have  appeared  in  the  Literary 
Gazette,  and  m  many  of  the  Maga- 
zines; none  of  which,  however,  seem 
to  have  known  tnm  whose  g^iua 
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tfaey  were  bomwing  so  log^.  We 
are  greatly  at  a  kloi  to  compidiad 
fer  what  leaam  Mr  Irvmg  ba 
jodged  fit  to  publidi  his  Sketch  Book 
in  America  earlier  than  in  Britus; 
but  at  all  evento  he  is  doing  himadf 
{[reat  injustice,  by  not  hsviiig  sn  edi- 
tion pr&ted  here,  d  every  Namber, 
afler  it  has  appeared  at  New  Yak. 
Nothing  has  been  written  ftr  a  kag 
time,  finr  which  it  would  be  moreiife 
to  proouae  greet  and  eager  aeeeptanee. 
The  atory  of  <'  Rip  Van  WinUe,"- 
tfae  "  Country  Life  in  £iig^,''-tiK 
acooont  of  bia  voyage  aoosa  die  At- 
lantic— «id  **  the  Broken  Hent,*- 
are  all,  in  their  several  ways,  vm  ex« 
qoisite  and  ckssical  piecea  of  wnto^ 
alike  honourable  to  the  intelkct  nd 
the  heart  of  their  author.  Anodw 
sketch  of  the  samedass,  we  shsU  ves- 
ture to  quote  from  a  later  Number  tf 
thia  work,  aa  we  have  not  yet  sea  it  a« 
tncted  by  any  of  our  eontenponna 
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^*  On  a  soft  sonny momiiig,  fai^Darili 
of  May,  I  made  an  excunon  to  Wiadior, 
to  visit  die  Castle.  It  is  a  pnmd  sU  fk, 
stietehing  its  incgnlsr  waHs  and  mtiw 
towers  slong  the  brow  of  a  loft^  ridgv; 
waving  its  royal  banner  in  the  ckwi, 
and  looking  down  with  a  lordly  air  m 
the  surrounding  woxid.  It  is  a  place  ttm 
I  love  to  visit,  for  it  is  full  of  storied  aad 
poetical  associations.  On  this  moimiig.  ^ 
weather  was  of  that  soft  vernal  khid  tha 
ealls  forth  the  latent  lomanoe  of  a  taa't 
temperament,  and  makes  him  quote  poe&yt 
and  dream  of  beauty.  Inwandenngtnnqgfa 
the  magnificent  saloon,  and  hug  tdaa^ 
galleries  of  the  old  csstles,  I  fiJt  mysdf 
most  disposed  to  linger  in  the  cfasmber, 
where  hang  the  portraits  of  die  besstb 
that  once  nourished  in  the  gay  oooit  tf 
Charles  the  Second. 

**  As  I  travefsed  the  large  green  eooitti 
with  sunshine  beaming  on  the  gray  vaflt, 
and  glancing  along  the  velvet  tmf,  I  ealkd 
to  mmd  the  tender,  the  gaUant,  but  lisdea 
Surrey's  account  of  his  mtcrings  about  uian 
in  hu  stripling  days,  when  csiamouied  of 
the  lady  GeraMine. 


With  eyes  owt  up  unto  the  maldco^ 
With  eaiae  lighs,  such  as  men  4nv  in  1o««>* 

**  But  the  most  interesting  object  of  vj 
visit,  was  the  ancient  keep  of  the  €tAy 
where  James  the  First  of  Scodasd,  the 
pride  and  theme  of  Scottish  poets  aad  bii- 
torians,  was  for  many  years  of  hit  jnab 
detained  a  prisoner  of  state.  It  is  a  bnge 
gray  tower,  that  has  stood  the  bruntbf  igOi 
apd  is  still  in  good  preservation.  A  gta^ 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  mterior.  In  tfae 
armoury,  a  Gothic  hall,  filled  widi  wapaa 
of  various  kinds,  is  ^ill  shown  hsogiog 
sgainit  the  wall,  a  loit  of  amMMr  that  «i» 
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bcknged  to  Janes. 

CMC  eondttcts  to  a  suite  of  apartmente  of 
faded  maffDifioenoe,  hung  with  ^bdinta- 
pettty,  wmdi  formed  JameB*a  pnson. 

•«  The  whole  history  of  this  amicaMe 
but  onfoTtnnate  prinoe,  is  highly  roinaiitic» 
and  too  well  known  to  need  paiticalar  rela- 
tion; al  the  tender  age  of  ekveo*  he  was 
sent  from  home  by  his  ftther  Robert  Third, 
and  -destined  for  the  Freocfa  court,  to  be 
xeared  under  the  eye  of  the  French  mo- 
narch, secure  from  the  treachery  and  dan- 
ger that  surrounded  the  royal  house  of 
Scotland.  It  was  his  mishap,  in  the  course 
of  his  Yoyage,  to  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  he  was  detained  prisoner  by 
Heniy  IV.  notwithstanding  that  a  truce 
firisted  between  the  two  countries. 

*'  The  intdUgence  of  his  capture,  coming 
in  the  train  of  many  sorrows  and  disasters, 
prored  fatal  to  his  unhappy  father.  The 
Bcwa,  we  are  told,  was  brought  to  him  while 
at  sapper,  and  did  so  overwhelm  him  with 
grief,  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  give  up 
the  ghost  into  the  hands  of  the  servants 
diat  attended  hsnii  But  benig  carried  to 
lug  bed^diamher,  he  abstuncdfiom  aliibod, 
and  in  three  day%  died  of  hanger  and  grief 
aft  Rothesay. 

**  James  was  detained  in  captivity  for 
eighteen  years;  but,  though  deprive!  of 
personal  liberty,  he  was  tceJed  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  rank.  Care  was  taken  to 
insdnct  him  in  all  the  branches  of  useful 
knowledge  cultivated  at  that  period ;  and  to 
give  him  those  mental  and  personal  accom- 
plishments deemed  proper  for  a  prince. 

**  Perhaps  in  this  respect,  his  imprison- 
ment was  an  advantage,  as  it  enabled  him 
to  apply  himself  the  more  exclusively  to  his 
Improvement,  and  quietly  to  imbibe  that 
rich. fund  of  knowledge,  and  to  cherish 
those  elegant  tastes,  which  have  given  sudi 
a  hntre  to  his  memory.  The  picture  drawn 
of  him  in  early  life,  by  the  Scottish  histo- 
rians, is  highly  captivatmg,  and  seems  rather 
the  descriptionof  a  hero  of  romance,  than  a 
cfasraoler  of  real  histoty.  He  was  well 
leant,  we  are  told,  to  fi|^t  with  die  sword, 
to  joust,  to  toumay,  to  wrestle,  to  sing 
and  dance ;  he  was  an  expert  medidner ; 
right  entkf  in  playing  both  at  lute  and 
binp»  and  sundry  other  instruments  of  mu- 
eic ;  and  was  expert  in  grammar,  oratory, 
aadpoetnr. 

**  With  this  combination  of  manly  and 
ddicale  aceompiishmenti,  fitting  him  to 
shine  both  in  active  and  elegant  life,  and 
calmlatffd  to  give  him  an  intense  relish  for 
jojNNis  existence,  it  must  have  been  a  severe 
tnal,  in  an  age  of  busde  and  chivalry,  to 
pass  the  spring  time  of  his  yean  in  mono- 
tonous captivity. 

*'  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  James,  how- 
ever, to  be  gifted  with  a  powerfully  poetic 
ftncy,  and  to  be  visited  in  his  prison  by  the 
choicest  inspirations  of  the  muse. 

**  Some  minds. corrode  and  grow  inac- 
tive;, under  the  loss  of  penonal  liberty ; 
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FMm  hence  a  stair-    others,  morbid  and  faiitable;  but  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  poet  to  become  tender  and 


fanaginative  in  the  loneliness  of  conffaiement. 
He  banquets  upon  the  honey  of  his  own 
thoughts ;  and,  like  the  captive  bird,  poosa 

forth  his  soul  in  melody— 
*'  HaTe  yoa  not  aeen  the  nightingaltf, 

A  pUgnm  ooop'd  tnto  a  cife ; 
How  doth  the  chant  her  vcoted  tale. 

In  that  her  lonely  hennltage : 
Even  thou  her  clianning  melody  doth  prove. 
That  all  her  boughs  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grove. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  divme  attribute  of  thO 
imagination,  that  it  is  irrepressible,  nneon- 
finable ;  that  when  the  real  worid  is  shut 
out,  it  can  create  a  world  fbr  itself,  and, 
with  a  necromantic  power,  can  conjure  up 
glorioos  shapes  and  forms,  and  briOiBnt  vi- 
sions, to  make  solitude  populous,  and  irra- 
diate the  gkxnn  of  the  dungeon.  Such 
was  the  World  of  pomp  and  pageant,  that 
lived  around  Tasso,  in  his  dismal  edl  at 
Ferrara,  when  he  conceived  the  splendid 
scenes  of  his  Jerusalem ;  and  we  may 
consider  the  king^s  Quair,  eompesed  by 
James,  during  his  captivity  at  Wind- 
sor, as  another  of  those  bcautifVil  break- 
ings forth  of  the  soul,  ham  the  reslniat 
and  gloom  of  die  prison  house.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  poem  is  his  lore  fbr  the  lady  Jane 
Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset. 
He  saw  her  accidentally,  from  the  windows 
of  his  prison,  and  fell  in  love  with  her  in 
the  true  s|Mrit  of  poetry  and  romance^ 
The  poem  is  a  rich  effusion  of  feding  and 
ftncy ;  fiill  of  the  descriptive  vein  which  cha- 
racterizes the  poetry  of  that  day,  and  sober- 
ed and  sweetened  by  the  most  sunple  and 
natural  reflections.  James  flourished  nearly 
about  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and 
was  evidentiy  a  studier  and  admirer  of  their 
writings.  Indeed,  in  one  of  his  stanxas,  he 
acknowledges  them  as  his  masters;  and  in 
some  parts  of  his  poem,  he  seems  idmoet  to 
have  borrowed  from  his  prototy  pea.  There  are 
always,  however,  genexal  features  of  resem- 
blance m  the  works  of  contemporair  authors, 
tiwt  are  not  so  much  bonowed  Aom  each 
other  as  from  the  times.  Writers,  like 
bees,  cull  their  sweets  in  the  wide  world  ; 
they  incorporate  with  their  own  conceptions, 
the  anecdotes  and  thoughts  whidi  are  cur- 
rent in  society,  and  thus  eadi  generation  has 
some  features  in  common,  every  author 
some  characteristic  of  the  a^  in  which 
he  lived.  What  gives  peculiar  value  to 
the  poem  of  James  is,  that  it  may  be 
considered  a  transcript  of  the  royal  bard*a 
true  feelings,  and  the  stoiy  of  his  real 
loves  and  fortimes.  It  is  not  of^  that  so- 
vereigns write  poetry,  or  that  poets  deal  in 
fact.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  pnde  of  a  com- 
mon man,  to  find  a  monarch  thus  suing,  as 
it  were,  for  admission  into  his  closet,  and 
seeking  to  wm  his  fiivour  by  administering 
to  his  pleasures.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  honest 
equality  of  intdlectual  competition,  which 
strips  off  all  the  treppings  of  factitious  dig- 
ni^,  brinffs  the  candidate  down  to  a  level 
with  his  fdlow  men,  and  obliges  him  to  de- 
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pend  on  his  own  nalite  powa»  for  distioc- 
tioB.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  get  at  the  histoij 
of  a  monarch's  heart,  and  find  the  siinnie 
afiections  of  human  nature  throbbing  under 
the  ermine.  But  James  had  learnt  to  be  a 
poetloefbre  he  was  a  kin^ ;  he  was  schooled 
m  adversity,  and  reared  m  the  company  of 
his  own  thoughts. 

Monardis  have  seldom  time  to  parley  with 
thek  hearts,  or  meditate  their  minds  into 
poetry ;  and  had  James  been  brought  up 
amidst  the  adulation  and  gayety  of  a  court, 
we  should  never  have  had  such  a  poem  as 
theQuair. 

••  In  his  irst  eanto,  he  makes  several  al. 
Juskms  to  his  misfortonee,  and  his  weari- 
some imprisonment.  They  are  extremely 
natiual  and  touching;  and  neihaps  are 
rendered  more  toucfing  by  their  simple 
brevity.  They  contrast  finely  with  those 
cbboiale  and  iterated  camplaints,  which  we 
somelimes  ineet  in  poetry,  the  effiisions  of 
morbid  minds  sickening  under  miseries  of 
dieir  own  crcatingf  and  venting  their  bitter- 
ness on  an  ummending  world.  James 
speaks  of  his  privations  with  acute  sensibi- 
lity; but,  having  mentioned  them,  passes 
on,  as  if  his  manfy  mind  disdained  to  brood 
over  unavoidable  calamiries.  When  such  a 
spirit  breaks  forth  into  complaint,  we  are 
awase  how  great  must  be  the  suflfering  that 
extorts  the  murmur.  We  sympathise  with 
James,  a  romantic,  active,  and  accomplish- 
ed prince,  cut  off  in  the  lustihood  of  youth, 
tnm  all  the  enterprise  and  noble  uses  of 
life,  as  we  do  with  Milton,  alive  to  all  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  slories  of  art,  when 
he  breathes  forth  brief  but  deep-toned  U- 
mentations  over  his  perpetual  blindness. 
From  a  passage  in  the  first  canto,  we  find, 
that  tlie  favourite  book  of  James,  while  in 
prison,  was  Bcstius*  Consolations  of  Philo- 
flophy,  a  work  popular  among  the  writers  of 
that  day,  and  whidi  had  been  translated  by 
his  great  predecessor  Chaucer.  And,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  difikult  to  find,  out  of 
the  sacred  writings,  a  more  admirable 
text  book  for  m«Utation  under  misfor- 
tune. It  is  the  legacy  of  a  noble  and  en- 
during spirit,  purified  by  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering, iMMiueathing  to  all  its  successors  in 
calamity,  the  stores  of  eloquent  but  simple 
reasoning,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  bear 
up  against  the  various  ills  of  life.  It  is  a 
talisman  which  the  unibrtunate  may  trea- 
sure up  in  his  bosom ;  or,  like  the  good 
king  James,  lay  it  on  his  nightly  pillow. 

**  At  what  perwd  of  his  durance  he  (ell 
in  love  with  the  lady  Jane,  is  uncertain; 
but  from  that  moment,  it  is  probable,  he 
hung  up  philosophy,  and  becune  poeticaL 
The  descnption  of  his  first  seeing  her  is 
picturesque,  and  given  with  great  beauty  of 
detail';  he  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  fits 
of  lonely  weariness,  despairing,  as  he  savs, 
of  all  joy  and  remedy.  For  tiied  of  thought, 
and  wo-begone,  he  wandered  to  the  window 
to  watch  the  passers-by,  and  gaze  out  upon 
the  world,  the  poor  solace  of  the  capuve. 
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The  irindow  looked  fbfUi  wsptm  mwauSipt. 
den,  which  ky  at  the  foot  of  die  tovcr;  it 
was  a  quiet  sheltered  spot,  adocned  wi&  v. 
hours  and  green  alleys,  and  protected  hm 
the  passing  gaze,  by  trees  and  havthsa 


Now  was  there  made  Cut  by  the  tovcf**  vail, 
A  garden  faire,  and  in  the  oonien  set 
An  arbour  .Teen,  with  wandes  long  and  i 


Railed  about*  and  ao  with  t 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hed«s  ksat. 

That  tyf ,  waa  none  walkyng  there  nsibye. 

That  might  within  aoaree  any  wi^  e^Te* 
"  So  thick  the  bevii,  and  the  levca  0 

Bcabaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  t 
And  midst  of  every  arbour  migbt  be  i 

The  aharp.  acne,  sweet  )oiuper» 
Gtowing.so  anr  with  branoiea  here  and  thoe. 
That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyp  witbmtt. 

The  boughs  did  spreaa  the  arbour  all  about 
'<  And  on  the  small  ffreen  twistia  sat 
The  lytel  swete  nya&inKales,  i 
So  loud  and  dere,  the  hymns  c 
Of  luvis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  i        ^ 
That  all  the  ^BxdcB  and  the>allia  raoff 
Ryght  of  their  song. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  M^,  vIkb 
every  thing  was  in  its  Uoom.  Ashegazcifls 
the  scene,  and  listens  to  the  notes  of  (be 
birds,  he  gradually  kpses  into  one  of  tSnse 
tender  and  undcfinable  reveries  that  fll 
the  youthiiil  bosom  in  ^us  ddicsoos  sesna 
He  wonders  what  this  love  may  bcofwhidi 
he  has  so  often  read,  and  whi^  dnis  seesa 
breathed  forth  in  the  quicksesing  biesth  of 
Bfay,  and  mdting  all  nature  into  cetty 
and  song.    If  it  really  be  so  gscat  a  ft&itr, 
and  if  it  be  a  boon  thus  generally  diyawd 
to  the  most  insignificant  of  bcnigm  wliy  is 
he  alone  exit  off  finm  its  enjoynMBts  ? 
•«  Oft  would  I  think?  O  Lord,  what  maT  this te. 
That  love  is  of  so  noble  my^t  and  kynoe. 
Loving  his  folk,  and  sudi  prosperitee 
Is  it  of  him,  as  we  in  bukis  find: 
**  Mav  he  our  hertes  aetten  and  unbyoil. 
Hath  he  U]^  our  hearts  tueh,  niaisary^ 
Or  is  all  this  but  feynit  Csntasye. 
*'  For  gift  he  be  of  so  grete  exodlenoe. 
That  he  of  every  wight  hath  care  and  diatfe; 
What  have  I  gUt  to  him,  or  done  gAbbs, 
That  I  am  thrai'd,  and  birdisgo  at  lagp. 

**  In  the  midst  of  his  musings,  as  beast 
his  eyes  downward,  he  bdield,  he  ssyi^  tie 
lairest  and  the  freshest  young  flower  dm 
ever  he  had  seen,  it  was  the  heautifol  Lai; 
Jane,  walking  in  the  garden  ;  she  at  oatf 
novated  the  fancy  of  the  rot 
— became  the  object  of  his  wil 
vereign  of  his  ideal  world.  Theve  is,  is  sO 
this  charming  scene,  a  sinulari^  to  the  car* 
1y  part  of  Chaucer*s  knight*s  tale,  wbere 
Palomon  and  Ardte  fall  in  love  with  Emilia 
whom  they  see  walking  in  the  garda  d 
their  prison.  But,  perhaps,  the  veiy  ssu- 
larity  of  the  fact  to  the  poeticsl  ioddeot 
whidi  he  had  read,  mayhave  indnecd  Jsma 
to  have  dwelt  upon  it  in  his  poem.  His 
description  of  the  Lady  Jane  is  move  eh- 
bonte  than  Chaucer^s  of  Emilia.  U« 
dwells,  with  the  fondness  of  a  lom,  on 

Particle  of  her  appard,  even  to  tfat 
y  chain  of  small  orfeverye  about  ba 
neck,  whereby  tliere  hung  a  ruby  in  tbe 
shape  of  a  heart,  that  seemed,  he  ssjs,  m 
a  spark  of  fire  burning  upon  her  yi^^ 
bosom. 
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« In  temtfyoafh,  bMniUft,  with  Iramble  port, 
Bounties  lichene,  and  woauualy  feature*  * 
(God  better  wote  than  my  pen  can  reporte,) 
WMomet  largeoe  estate;  and  cunning  suie. 
In  every  nut  ao  guided  her  nianix^ 
In  ward,  In  dMoT  in  du^ie,  in  oountenanc. 
That  natuie  nught  no  more  her  chUd  advance. 

«  Whether  this  was  really  the  manner 
in  which  James  first  saw  the  lady  of  his 
liesit,  or  whether  it  was  a  more  poetical 
fictiont  itiiftniUesBtooonjectiiie*  Do  not 
let  nsihrayi  cUstmst what  is  pietioeaqiie  and 
zomantie,  as  ineompatible  with  real  life; 
bat  somedmcfl  take  a  poet  at  hia  word.  I 
find  I  am  insensibly  swelling  this  stoir  be- 
Tond  my  original  intention,  and  must  bring 
it  to  a  dose.  James,  tfaongh  unfortunate 
in  Ae  ^eral  tenor  of  his  life,  was  more 
liippy  m  his  love  than  is  generally  the  lot 
i>f  poets. 

*•  When,  atlen^,  he  was  released  ftom 
his  tedious  captivity,  and  restored  to  his 
down,  he  espoused  the  Lady  Jane,  who 
made  him  a  most  tender  and  devoted  wife. 
She  was  the  faithful  sharer  of  his  Joys  and 
his  tnmbln ;  and  idien,  after  a  brief  but 
memorable  reign  of  thhrteen  years,  he  was 
barbanmsly  mmdered  bv  his  own  relatives 
at  Perth,  die  interposea  her  bodv  to  shield 
him  from  harm,  and  was  repeatedly  wound- 
ed by  the  sword  of  the  assassin.    It  was 
the  reeoilectlon  of  this  romantic  tale  of  for- 
mer thnes,  and  of  the  golden  Uttle  poem 
that  had  its  birth-pkwc  in  this  tower,  that 
made  me  visit  the  old  pile  with  such  lively 
interest.    The  suit  of  armour,  richly  gilt 
and  embdlished,  as  if  to  figure  in  the  tour- 
Bay,  bnm^t  the  image  m  die  romantic 
prince  vivmly  before  my  imagination.    I 
paced  the  deserted  chambers  where  he  bad 
Gcnnposed  his  poem.     1  looked  out  upon 
the  spot  where  Jie  had  first  seen  the  Lady 
Jane.    It  was  in  the  same  genial  month ; 
every  thing  was  bursting  into  v^etation, 
and  budding  forth  the  tender  promise  of 
the  year.    Time  seems  to  have  passed  light- 
ly over  this  little  scene  of  poetry  and  love, 
and  to  have  withheld  his  aesolating  hand. 
Several  centuries  have  gone  by,  yet  the  gar- 
den atill  flourished  at  the  foot  of  the  tower. 
The  aibours,  it  is  true,  have  disappeared, 
yet  the  place  is  still  sheltered,  blooming, 
and  retired.    There  is  a  charm  about  a  spot 
that  haa  once  been  printed  by  the  fbotsteps 
ijf  departed  beauty,  and  haUowed  by  ^e 
'  ations  of  the  poet,  that  is  hdghlened, 
ber  than  impahed,  by  the  lapse  of  ages. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  gift  of  poetry  to  consecrate 
every  nlaoe  in  which  it  moves ;  to  breathe 
suxnina  nature  an  odour  more  exquisite  than 
the  perfbme  of  the  rose ;  and  to  shed  over 
it  a  tint  more  magical  than  the  blush  of 
momiDg.    Others  may  speak  of  the  iUus- 
trious  deeds  of  James  as  a  warrior  and  a 
legislator,  but  I  have  delighted  to  view  him 
as  the  benefactor  of  the  human  heart,  stoop- 
ing firom  bis  high  estate  to  sow  the  sweet 
flowers  of  poetry  and  song  in  the  paths  of 
common  lire.    He  did  all  in  his  power  to 
ioften  and  refine  the  spirit  of  his  coun- 
trymen.    He  wrote  many  poems  which  are 


■ow  lost  to  the  world.  He  impidved  the  na- 
tional music ;  and  traces  of  his  tender  and 
elegant  taste  may  be  found  in  those  witch-  • 
in^  airs  stin  piped  among  the  wild  moun* 
tarns  and  lonely  glens  of  Soothmd.  He 
has  thus  embauned  his  memoiyin  song,* 
and  floated  it  down  to  after  ages  in  the  rich 
streams  of  Scottish  melody.  AH  these 
dungs  were  kmdline  at  my  heart  as  I  paced 
the  silent  scene  or  his  imprisoamcttt  I 
have  visited  Vauduse  with  as  much  en- 
thusiasm  as  a  pi^rim  would  visit  the  shrine 
at  Loretto,  but  I  never  felt  more  poetical  de- 
votion than  when  contemjdating  the  old 
tower  and  the  little  gaiden  at  Wmdsor." 
.  The  style  in  which  this  is  written 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
Irvinff's  more  serious  manner — ^itis^ 
we  think,  very  graceful — infinitely 
more  so  than  any  piece  of  American 
writing  that  ever  came  from  any  other 
hand,  and  well  entitled  to  be  classed 
with  the  best  English  writings  of  our 
4sy.  There  is  a  rich  spirit  of  pen-' 
sive  elegance  about  the  commence- 
ment,  and  every  sentence  that  foUows 
increases  the  effect.  In  some  of  the 
pieces  of  pure  imaginative  writing  we 
have  named  above,  the  author  strikes 
a  deeper  note,  and  with  a  no  less  mas-^^ 
terly  hand.  He,  too,  has  a  strange* ! 
power  of  mingling  fbelings  of  natural 
and  visionary  terror  with  those  of  a 
light  and  ludicrous  kind — and  the 
mode  in  which  he  uses  this  power  is 
calculated  to  produce  a  very  striking  ' 
effect  upon  all  that  read  with  enthu- 
siasm what  is  written  with  enthusiasm.  J 
He  is  one  of  the  few  whose  privil^e 
it  is  to  make  us  "join  trembling  with 
our  mirth." 

As  a  specimen  of  his  talent  for 
writing  in  a  more  familiar  style,  and 
on  more  ordinary  topics,  we  give 
the  following  passage  from  ihe  same 
Number  of  3ie  same  work. 

"  THI  COUWTaY  CHUKCB. 

«  There  are  few  places  more  favourable 
to  the  study  of  character  Uian  an  English 
country  church.  I  was  once  passing  a  few 
weeks  at  the  seat  of  a  friend,  who  resided  in 
the  vicinity  of  one,  the  appearance  of  whidi 
particularljjT  struck  my  &ncy.  It  was  one 
of  those  rich  morsels  of  quaint  antiquity 
which  gave  such  a  peculiar  charm  to  Eng- 
lish hmdscape.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
coun^  fiUed  with  ancient  families,  and 
contained,  within  its  cold  and  silent  aisles, 
the  congregated  dust  of  many  noble  genera- 
tions.   The  interior  walls  were  encrusted 

with  monuments  of  every  age  and  style. 

The  li^ht  streamed  through  windows  dim- 
med with  armorial  bearings,  riclily  embla- 
zoned in  stained  glass.  In  various  parts  of 
the  church  were  tombs  of  knights,  and  lugh- 
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with  their  effigies  in  coloured  nuobl^  On 
every  side  the  eye  was  struck  with  some  in* 
stance  of  aspiring  mortality ;  some  haughty 
memorial*  which  human  pride  had  erwted 
over  ite  kindred  dust  in  this  ten^e,  the 
most  humble  of  all  religions.  The  oongra- 
gadon  was  composed  of  the  neigbounng 
people  of  rank,  woo  sat  in  pews  sumptuous- 
fy  lined  and  cushioned,  ftimished  with  rich- 
ly gilded  prayer-books,  and  decomted  with 
tt«r  arms  upon  the  pew  doors.  The  vil- 
UgOB  and  peasantry,  who  filled  the  back 
■cats  and  a  small  gslleiy  beside  the  organ, 
and  the  poor  of  the  parish,  who  woe  ranged 
on  benches  in  the  aisles. 

••  The  service  was  performed  hy  a  snuf- 
fing, well-fed  vicar,  who  had  a  snu^  dwell- 
ing near  the  diurdi.  He  was  a  privileged 
guest  at  all  the  tables  of  the  neighbouriiood, 
and  had  been  the  keenest  foz-hnntet  in  the 
country,  until  age,  and  good  living,  had 
^fftK^«^  him  from  doing  any  thing  mora 
than  ride  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off,  and 
make  one  at  the  hunting  dinner. 

**  Under  the  ministry  of  such  a  pastor,  I 
Ibnnd  it  impossible  to  get  into  Ae  train  of 
dionght  suitable  to  the  time  and  phice ;  so 
having,  like  many  other  feeble  Christians, 
oompromised  with  my  conscience,  by  Uymg 
the  sin  of  my  own  ddinquency  at  the 
thMshold  of  another,  I  oocupira  myself 
by  making  observations  on  my  ndghbonrs. 
I  was  as  yet  a  stranger  in  England,  and 
curious  to  notice  the  manncn  of  its  fashion- 
able  classes.  I  foimd,  as  usual,  that  there 
was  the  least  pretension  wliere  there  was 
die  most  acknowledged  title  to  respect  I 
was  particularly  struck,  fbr  instance,  with 
the  wmily  of  a  nobleman  of  high  tank, 
*^ffTPf*{««g  of  seveial  sons  and  daughters. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  unas« 
suming  than  their  appearance.  They  ge- 
nerally came  to  diurni  in  the  plainest  equi- 
page, and  often  on  foot  The  young  ladies 
would  stop  and  converse,  in  the  kindest 
manner,  with  the  peasantry,  caress  the  chil- 
dren, and  listen  to  the  stories  of  the  humUe 
ooCtageEs.  "Rieir  countenances  were  open, 
beautifully  fair,  with  an  czprcanon  of  high 
refinement,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  frank 
cheerfulness,  and  engasiag  afiability.r- 
Their  brothers  were  tall,  and  elegantly 
formed.  They  were  dressed  fashionably, 
hut  simply,  with  strict  neatness  and  pro- 
priety, but  without  any  mannerism  or  fop- 
pishness, 

"  Their  whole  demeanour  was  easy  and 
natural,  with  that  lofty  grace,  and  noUe 
ftankness,  which  bespnk  free-bom  souls, 
that  have  never  been  flecked  in  their  mwth 
hy  feelings  of  inferiority.  Thereisanealth- 
ftd  hardmcss  about  real  dignity,  that  never 
dreads  contact  and  communion  with  otheis, 
however  humble.  It  is  only  spurious  pride 
tiiat  is  morbid  and  senntive,  and  shrinks 
from  every  touch.  I  was  pleased  to  see  tfie 
manner  in  which  they  would  converse  with 
the  peasantxy  about  those  xuial  coQcczm 
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andfiddsporti,in«faUdM 

this  countey  so  much  ddU 

conyersations,  there  was  ncitfac 

on  one  part,  nor  servility  oo  the  ed«;  mH 

you .  were  only  reminded  of  the  &Saaa 

of  rank  by  the  habitual  respect  of  dc  pa. 

sant 

««  In  contrast  to  these,  was  die  ftmi^  tf 
a  wealthy  citizen,  who  had  amasnd  a  m 
^rtune,  and,  having  purchased  tbe  esac 
and  manrion  of  a  riuncd  nohlffliin  ia  ibe 
neighbourhood,  was  endeavounng  to  anv 
all  the  style  and  dignity  of  an  hcn£aq 
lord  of  the  soiL  The  fSunily  alwsn  oat 
to  church  c«  j»riac&  They  were  iouedoa> 
jesticaUy  aloitt  in  a  carnage  cmbhaosd 
with  arms.  The  crest  gUttend  in  aha 
radiance  ftom  eveiy  part  of  the  haooi 
whcK  a  crest  could  ponihly  be  vlani  A 
fat  coachman,  in  a  three-comend  hst,zkUr 
laced,  and  a  flaxen  wig,  curling  dose  bobI 
his  ro^  face,  was  seated  on  the  bos,  viiki 
deek  Danish  dog  beside  him.  Tvo  iba- 
men  in  goigeous  liverieB,  widi  ban  b» 
quets  ami  gold-headed  canes,  lotted  be- 
hind-  The  carriage  loaa  and  sunk  CD  a 
long  springi  with  peodiar  statriinfM  of  as. 
tjon.  The  very  hooes  champed  tbor  faa, 
arched  their  necks,  and  ^anoed  thor  eja 
more  proudly  than  common  bmes,  dtbs 
because  they  had  got  a  little  of  tiie  &at% 
feeling,  or  were  reined  up  moie  tighdf 
than  ordinary- 

'*  1  could  not  hot  admlxe  theatykviik 
which  this  splendid  paoHuit  was  tooqgbtv 
to  the  churcn-yard.  There  was  a  isst  (^ 
f^  produced  at  the  tuming  of  an  aa^f^ 
the  walL  A  great  c»cki]^  of  die  vfaip, 
straining  and  scrambling  of  the  hoDOi 
glistening  of  hanesB,  and  flashing  of  vlMek 
Uirough  graveL  This  was  the  nomest  i 
triumph  and  vain  glory  to  the  cosdnA 
The  hones  were  u^;6d  and  checked  oittl 
they  were  fretted  into  a  foam.  Ther  thici 
out  their  feet  in  a  prandng  trot,  danagi' 
bout  pebbles  at  cmy  ttep.  The  oovd  d 
viUa^rs,  sauntering  quietljr  to  cfaurdii 
opened  predpitatelv  to  the  right  sod  l^fit 

Sping  in  vacant  admiration.  On  icadisv 
e  gate,  the  horses  were  pulled  19  n^* 
suddenness  that  prodnoed  an  imiDedaie 
stop,   and  almost  threw    them  oa  tba 


There  waa  an  eztouadinaiy  haxxj  tf 
ihe  fbotmcn  to  alagfat,  open  the  door,  juB 
down  the  steps,  and  piepare  every  dupg  te 
the  descent  on  earth  of  this  aqguit  &b^ 
The  old  dtixen  would  first  cmcncbiiiwn 
red  fhce  from  out  the  door,  loolDQg  ^^ 
him  with  the  pompous  air  of  a  mao  aai» 
tomed  ta  rule  on  chaiwe,  and  shake  us 
stock  market  with  a  nod.  His  cooaat,  a 
fine,  fleshy,  comlbftabla  dane,  ffikitd 
him.  There  seemed,  I  musteonfctt,W 
little  pride  in  her  comporicm.  She  «« 
the  picture  of  broad,  honest,  vulgar  eB>V* 
ment  The  world  went  well  widi  her ;  w 
she  liked  the  world.  She  had  fine  dotkm 
a  fine  house*  afinecaniaget  fiaecfaikiiai 
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every  thing  was  flue  about  her ;  it  was  no- 
hing  but  dming  about  and  Yiaitiiig  and 
eastisg.  Lif(p  was  to  hsr  a  perpetnal  le* 
'd ;  it  was  one  long  Loid  MayorS  day. 

M  Twodaughtensacoeededtothts  ooodly 
miple.  They  certainly  were  handsome; 
nit  there  was  a  sEnocreilious  air  that  chilled 
tdonntion,  and  oiqposed  the  spectator  to 
te  crilicaL  They  were  ultrs-ftahionable  iA 
hreas;  aodthoogh  MO  Me  ooaU  deny  the 
iefanets  of  thrfr  deeonliooa»  jet  ^btkt  ap> 
mpriateneM  might  be  qucstioDed  anttdst 
he  simplidty  of  a  comtrv  church.  They 
leseended  loftily  from  the  earnase,  and 
aoved  up  the  line  of  peaaantqr  witn  a  step 
hat  seemed  dainty  of  the  scnl  it  trod  on. 
They  cast  an  ezeonive  gtenee  around,  that 
«S8ed  coldly  orer  the  HTdy  Aces  of  the 
leasantxy,  until  they  mM  the  eyes  of  fSbt 
lobieman's  fiBofty*  wfaaA  tluir  oonbtnanoee 
mmediatdy  Uiighlffted  infee  mike*  and 
bey  made  the  most  pnfouad  and  elqiant 
ourtesies,  which  were  returned  in  a  man* 
ler  that  showed  they  were  but  slight  ac- 
[uaintances. 

••  I  must  not  fbiget  the  two  sons  of  this 
spiling  dtiasen,  who  came  to  church  in  a 
itthing  curride,  with  two  outriden.  Thef 
rere  arrayed  in  the  extremity  of  the  Mode, 
nth  aU  that  pedntiy  of  dxess  which  nailn 
lie  man  of  queitienable  preleiitioiis  to 
kyk. 

**  They  kept  entirely  by  themselves,  eye* 
ng  eveiy  one  askance  that  came  near  them, 
ts  if  measuring  his  chums  to  respectability ; 
'et  thev  were  without  conversation,  except 
he  exfJiange  of  an  oocasbnal  cant  phrase, 
rhey  even  meved  artifleiaDy,  for  their  ho- 
lies, in  compHanrti  with  the  caprice  of  the 
biy,hadbccadisdpliDed  into  the  absence 
•f  aU  ease  and  freedom.  Art  had  done 
very  thing  to  accomplish  them  as  men  of 
sshion,  but  nature  nad  denied  them  the 
lamdcss  grace.  They  were  vulgarly  shap- 
d,  Kke  men  formed  for  the  common  pur- 
Kises  of  life,  and  had  duuab  of  supercilious 
Mumption  which  is  never  seen  in  the  true 
gentleman. 

**  1  have  been  Ather  minute  in  drawing 
he  character  of  Iheee  two  families,  beeaose 

considered  them  mdmens  of  what  is  often 
o  be  met  with  in  this  countiy->the  unpre* 
ending  great,  and  the  arrosant  little.  I 
lave  no  lemeot  for  titled  rank,  unless  It  be 
iccompanied  by  true  nobility  of  soul ;  but 
;  have  remarked,  in  all  countries  where 
hese  artiildal  distinciions  exist,  the  very 
lighestdasses  are  always  the  most  courteous 
tnd  unasBuminc^  Those  who  are  well  as* 
nired  of  their  own  standing  are  least  apt  to 
respass  on  that  of  others;  whereas  noOiing 
s  so  ofTensiTe  as  the  aspiring  ot  vulgarity, 
vhich  thinks  to  elevate  itself  by  humiUating 
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ils  ndghboor.  As  I  have  brought  these 
fiunilies  into  contrast,  I  must  notics  their 
behavkmr  In  drareh.  That  of  the  noble- 
man*s  family  was  quiet,  serkras,  and  atten* 
tive.  y ot  that  they  eppearod  to  heve  taf 
tervour  of  devotion,  but  rather  a  respect  mt 
sacred  things,  and  sacred  nlaces,  inseparable 
firom  good  breedmg.  The  6thevs,  on  the 
contrary,  were  in  a  perpetual  flutter  and 
Wm^ier ;  ihcy  betnyed  a  continual  con* 
eeioiuness  of  flnei^,  and  a  sorry  ambition 
of  bring  the  wonders  of  a  nual  oongresatkm. 

"  The  old  gentieman  wes  the  oiuy  one 
reaflv  attentive  to  the  tfervkse.  Heteoktiie 
whole  buxthen  of  familv-devotion  ujfm  him* 
sdf,  stood  bolt  uprigot,  and  uttered  the 
tesponses  with  a  loud  voice  that  might  be 
heud  all  over  the  church.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  one  of  those  thorough  church 
end  Idngsmen,  who  connect  die  idea  of  de- 
vQtioa  and  kiyahy ,  who  consider  the  Odty, 
sonaieiiow  or  other,  ef  the  government  pMty 
and  rdigton,  ^a  very  exodlent  sort  of 
thing,  that  ovg^  to  be  cowrtenanced  and 
keptiUL* 

**  When  he  jomed  so  budfy  in  the  ser* 
vice,  it  seemed  more  by  way  of  example  to 
the  kwer  orders,  to  shew  them,  diat  though 
so  great  and  wealthy,  he  was  not  above  ^ 
i&ff  rdigions ;  as  I  hs^  seen  a  turtle  fed 
alderman  pnUidy  swallow  a  basin  of  cha« 
riQr  soap,  smacking  his  Vtfs  at  every  moutii- 
ftu,  ana  pottoundng  it  ^  exoeflent  food  for 
the  poor.^ 

**  When  the  service  was  at  an  end,  I  was 
curious  to  wimess  the  several  exits  of  mj 
groups.  The  young  noblemen  and  thei^ 
sisters,  as  the  day  was  flne,  preferred  strel- 
ling  home  across  the  fields,  chattering  with 
the  country  people  as  they  went.  The 
ethen  depoirtQa  as  they  came,  in  grand  mu 
lade.  Again  weve  the  equipages  winded 
up  to  the  gate.  There  was  again  the 
smacking  of  whips,  the  datteiing  of  hoo£s» 
and  the-sUttering  of  harness.  Tlie  hones 
started  cut  almost  at  a  boimd ;  the  villagers 
again  hurried  to  right  and  left,  the  wheels 
threw  up  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  the  aspir- 
ing family  was  wrapt  out  of  sight  in  a 
whirlwind.*' 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering 
at  present  at  greater  length  on  the  me- 
rits of  Mr  Irving ;  but  in  our  next 
Number  we  propose  returning  to  him, 
and  giving  our  readers  some  account 
of  his  largest  and  most  masterly  work, 
the  History  of  New  York  by  Diedrick 
Knickerbocker^  a  singular  production 
of  genius,  the  existence  of  which  Ub 
wc  believe,  almost  entirely  unknown 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
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OM  TRB  rAorosn>  xootxbiit  worn,  lobd  xkltii,l«. 


Ws  obterve,  witih  rinooe  pleMure, 
ihat  the  foandatioD  stone  of  Lord 
MelTiUe't  Monmnent  i»  to  be  laid 
early  in  the  foUowing  month;  and 
it  is  generally  understood,  that  the 
riLLAE  of  TEAJAK  is  to  be  the  mo- 
del of  the  stroctore.  Be&re  these 
pages  issue  ftmn  the  Press,  its  site 
wiU  probably  be  diosen:  and  perhaps, 
therefore,  the  remarks  which  they  con- 
tain, may  be  either  unnecessary  or 
too  late  .to  attain  the  olject  for  whidi 
they  are  intended.  Yet,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible that  ihese  matters  may  not  be 
finally  decided  on  for  some  little  time, 
and  as  it  is  at  sny  rate  of  importance, 
that  the  principles  iHiich  should  regit* 
late  the  dunce  of  the  situation  of  pub- 
lic e4ifloes,  should  be  generally  un- 
derstood, we  shall  make  no  apology 
fbr  entenng  on  the  subject 

A  more  splendid  and  unexceptiona- 
ble structure  thsn  the  pillar  of  Tnjsn, 
conld  not  be  desired  for  any  monu- 
ment. It  ia  its  SIT0ATIOK  which 
abne  remains  an  object  of  doubt 

We  have  heard,  that  it  is  proposed 
by  the  Committee  to  erect  it  in  the 
centre  of  MelviUe-street,  at  the  point 
where  it  joins  the  street  which  runs 
northward  from  the  middle  of  the 
Coat's  Crescent ;— -and  we  know  that 
ground  for  the  purpose  has  been  of- 
fered, with  his  wonted  liberality,  by 
the  proprietor.  Sir  Patrick  Walker. 
Beinff  confident  that  the  motives  which 
led  this  flsntleman  to  make  this  ofier, 
were  of  ti&e  most  disinterested  kind ; 
and  that  if  it  can  be  shewn,  that  the 
proposed  edifice,  as  an  olnect  of  pub- 
lic ornament,  would  be  thrown  away 
in  that  situation,  he  would  be  the  first 
to  relinquish  the  plan,— we  address 
these  observations  as  much  to  him  as 
to  the  other  distinguished  persons  who 
compose  the  Committee. 

When  an  edifice,  destined  Ibr  pub- 
lic ornament,  is  to  be  erected,  it  is  of 
^he  lost  importance  that  the  situation 
should  be  in  a  prominent  one^  and  as 
near  as  possible  to  tU  centre  of  the  mf- 
iropolk.  Every  body  must  be  consdous' 
that  unless  this  is  done,  its  beauty  is 
in  a  great  measure  lost  Thousands, 
who  never  o^n  be  induced  to  go  out 
of  their  way  in  search  of  what  is  ad- 
piuable,  are  nevertheless  impressed 
with  its  eQect  when  it  is  brought  be* 


fine  their  gr«  in  a  place 
:  And  if  *  • 


if  thIs'appliES  to  odier 
edifices,  most  of  sll  is  tt  dcsemagot 
oonsidamtion  in  a  monment  is  d^ 
parted  greatness,  the  vefyjNDpeRtf 
idiidi  IS,  not  merely  to  teabfy  or 
gratitude  to  die  dead,  bst  to  sem  • 
an  inoentiTe  to  the  lising  genentioa, 
to  emulate  the  deeds  fay  wnidi  tbs 
eountryhas  haea  ennowed.  IfsnA 
a  building  is  bnxied  in  some  obBcsn 
situation,  its  peooliar  and  diatisdiii 
okgeeto  are  enttrdy  sacxifiesd,'— ftrit 
neither  testifies  to  the  wosid  in  gm* 
ral,  the  gratitude  of  thoae  who  naed 
it,  nor  is  it  likdy  to  stimidate  the  «b- 
thinking  multitude  to  ads  of  patrioix 
Thtne.  It  is  when  it  is  placed  is  tk 
Dublic  eye  aknie,  and  pnodly  broo^ 
Ibrward,  in  the  centre  of  common  i^ 
sort,  that  it  beoomes  the  worthy  de|iii 
tttory  of  a  nation's  gratitii^  and  tk 
means  of  awalnning  the  ktent  desR 
of  distinetion  in  the  breast  ef  aooe  of 
those  whom  nature 
die  means  of  obtaining  it  ^ 

Every  natk>n,  aooorain^y,  hii  tit 
the  truth  of  this  obaervation.  It  sa 
in  the  Roman  Forum,  and  in  the  107 
centre  of  common  teaott,  that  tbii 
magnanimous  people  rained  the  tempki 
wluch  were  to  testify  thdr  gistitoik 
to  the  gods,  snd  the  monaneDS 
which  were  to  be  the  emblem  of  thdr 
admiration  of  man.  When  Tirni  le- 
tumed  from  the  conquest  of  Jenta- 
lem,  it  was  at  the  entrance  of  tfae 
Forum  that  his  triumphal  ardi  f« 
raised:  when  Trajan  brought  the  op- 
tives  of  SeyUda  and  India  to  the  R^ 
man  capital,  it  waa  in  the  centre  d 
the  adjommg  Forum,  whidi  hem  kis 
name,  thi^t  pis  glorious  column  w 
construct^ :  and  evep  in  the  decsj  ^ 
the  empire,  when  Conatantine  mrai- 
tated  the  removal  of  the  o^ital  to  tK 
shores  of  the  Euzine,  he  still  plao^ 
his  arch  in  the  same  vieiiiity,  *»i 
glox'ied  in  covering  with  the  mono* 
ment  of  his  trophies,  psrt  of  that 
sacred  way,  where  the  triumphs  »* 
thousand  years  hsd  passed.  It  ^ 
round  the  Forum  of  Venioci  and  0 
the  centre  of  universd  gsyety  vA 
ooncoune,  that  the  lion  of  StW 
was  pkced,  an4  that  the  tro|w 
of  Constantinople,  of  Athens,  0d 
of  Jerusalem,   wer9  acqUQttlated  ^ 
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the  prowess  of  the  Imperial  Repalv 
lie.  No  one  nndentood  better  the 
inflaenee  of  sadi  monnnieiits  on  the 
paUic  mind^  than  Bonaparte ;  and  ac* 
roffdlngty,  all  hb  meditated  triumphal 
edifices  were  assemUed  within  a  nar- 
low  >PMe»  in  the  moat  ornamental 
part  01  die  cil^. 

Nor  is  it  less  essential  as  a  matter 
o£  mere  beauty^  and  as  conduciye  to 
pubUe  ornament  iUone,  that  ornamental 
edifloea^  of  whatever  description,  shonld 
be  bmught  ss  nearly  as  poasible  to- 
gether^  and  jdaoed  in  the  most  eonspi- 
imooB  place  of  the  metropolis.  In  n»» 
taral  scenery,  iqdeed,  the  eye  of  taste 
is  delighted  by  the  discovery  of  bean- 
ties  londng  in  some  unseen  spot ;  and 
ftequently  an  impression  is  produced 
by  such  sequestered  charms. 
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placed  in  a 


which 


oonspi* 
caoos  eminence,  would  be  incapable 
of  eflbcting.  But  this  is  wholly  inap- 
pliosUe  to  works  of  architectural  oma** 
ment.  €iuch  ediflcea,  when  placed  in 
a  dty  at  least,  are  fdt  to  be  unsuit- 
able but  fiir  places  of  public  resort.-^ 
Being  the  work  of  man,  and  the  great- 
est triumph  of  human  art,  they  are 
fitly  placed  in  the  scene  of  business, 
of  festivity,  and  amusement  A  feel- 
iiM^  of  diaappointment  is  experienced 
when  we  find  some  beautiful  edifice 
buried  in  an  obscure  situation,  si- 
mihff  to  what  would  be  felt  if  a 
brilliant  jewel,  instead  of  adorning 
the  brow  of  grace  and  beauty,  were 
to  be  buried  under  the  folds,  or  con- 
cealed by  the  lesst  ornamental  part  of 
her  drapery. 

Not  onlv,  too,  are  such  ornamental 
edificea  wholly  lost,  as  a  means  of 
puMic  ornament,  when  their  situation 
la  unhappily  chosen,  but  their  indtm" 
dml  beimty  is  destroyed  by  the  same 
eircumstance.  No  one  can  have  visi- 
ted the  various  beautiful  buildings 
whidi  are  buried  in  the  smoke,  or  lost 
among  the  narrow  streets  of  London, 
without  having  felt  the  force  of  this 
observation.  Were  these  edifices 
brought  into  public  view,  and  forced 
on  the  public  eye  as  in  the  place 
Louis  XV.  of  Paris,  they  would  be 
esteemed  not  unworthy  of  the  metro- 
polis of  England.  And  if  we  require 
a  confirmation  of  so  obvious  a  truth, 
we  have  only  to  go  to  the  High  Street 
of  Edinburgh,  where  even  the  beauti- 
ful {Milan  of  Athenian  Doric  lose  their 
efitet  under  the  chilling  influence  of 
the  sunounding  buildings. 
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It  is  a  matter,  too,  of  the  greatest 
moment,  in  arranging  edifices  fiir  the 
present  or  fhture  ornament  of  a  city, 
to  have  them  so  combmed  ss  to  fimn, 
if  possible,  ioime  one  splendid  whole; 
the  attractions  of  wmch  may  widi- 
draw  the  attention  from  ejects  of 
subordinate  or  minor  interest,  and  the 
magnificence  of  which  may  produce 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  spectator.  If  anyone  be  asked  if 
Paris,  or  Venice,  or  Rome,  be  splendid 
cities,  he  will  immediately  answer  in 
the  affirmative ;  but  if  the  recollection 
of  these  difibrent  capitals  be  more  mi- 
nutely examined,  it  will  be  fi)und  that 
it  is  the  recollection  of  some  one  gh* 
Hous  scene  in  them  which  has  fixed 
itself  in  the  mind,  and,  by  its  bril- 
liancy, communicated  a  splendid  co- 
louring to  the  whole  city  of  whidi  it 
forms  a  part  It  is  the  place  Louis 
XV.  at  Paris  which  recurs  to  the 
mind  of  the  traveller  when  he  thinks 
of  that  celebrated  capital;  it  is  the 
beauty  of  the  gardens  of  the  Thuil- 
leries,  of  the  bridges  of  the  Seine,  of 
the  matchless  cotonnade,  and  other 
edifices,  which  are  there  assembled, 
which  imprints  so  fine  a  character 
on  the  whole  metropolis.  It  is  the 
Piassa  St  Mareo,  which  identifiea  it- 
self with  the  recollection  of  the  capitsl 
of  Venice;  and  the  mind,  forgetting 
the  narrow  lanes  and  muddy  omals  of 
that  singular  city,  dwells  only  on  the 
gorgeous  magnificence  of  its  pillared 
scenery,  and  sees,  even  after  the  lap^e 
of  years,  with  aU  the  intenseness  of 
present  enjoyment,  theMoorish  domes, 
and  granite  columna,  and  marble  pa- 
laces, which  give  the  air  of  enchant- 
ment to  that  unrivalled  spot  It  is 
the  Roman  forum  which  has  imprint- 
ed itself  on  the  memory  of  all  who 
have  visited  that  ancient  capital; 
it  is  the  venerable  sight  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Colysium,  the  arch  of  Severus 
and  the  temple  of  Antonine,  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Cosars  and  the  pillars  of 
the  senate-house,  oombinea  in  one 
landscape,  which  bsnishes  the  recol- 
lection of  all  the  defiumities  with 
which  the  modem  city  is  filled.  The 
masnifioence  of  Genoa  has,  for  cen- 
turies, been  matter  of  proverbial  re- 
mark; but  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  that  dty  know,  that  it  is  to  the 
splendour  of  a  fisw  streets  alone,  where 
ail  .the  grandeur  of  the  city  is  com- 
bined, uiat  its  proud  amiellation  of 
Genava  la  superba  has  i^een  owing. 
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tbf  beauty  c^  UjHok  maMt^Us ;  Iml 
itiSy  pejrlMifNii  aft  inufih  to  the  ^Mrtu^ 
Gombioation   of    drcamstaqoM 
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which  liave  brought  the  Baolcj  the 
Univenity,  the  Post->Office^  the  pillar 
of  NeteoD,  and  the  Custom- Hoiiae»  ao 
neer  to  e«ch  other  in  the  centre  of 
this  city,  as  to  the  elegance  of  these 
edifices  themselves,  that  this  effect  is 
fifing/  No  one  has  viated  Athens 
without  feeling  the  imposing  effect 
which  the  ieombination  or  ruined  nii^<« 
nifioenoe  on  the  Acropolis  produces; 
an  e^t  greater  than  any  stngk  edi« 
fioe>  however  perfect^  oould  possibly 
oocssion;  and,  notwithstanduig  tfa!e 
statdly  bttildin^  which  adorn  our  own 
nietr<^Iis«  it  is  certainly  more  to  the 
happy  nature  of  their  situation>  which 
fanng  them  all  into  yiew  at  once  from 
the  Calton  Hill,  than  to  their  intrin* 
sic  exoellaDces  that  its  well  known  ce- 
lebrity is  to  be  ascribed. 

Frocaeding,  therefore,  on  the  prin- 
ciples  whidi  exp^ience  has  proved  to 
be  well  founded  in  other  cities,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  combine,  as 
much  OS  possibly  the  ornamental  edit 
fices  of  Edinbuigh  into  one  centre; 
and  to  aid  the  natural  effect  of  its  si^ 
tuation,  by  assemblinjg^  into  one  view^ 
all  that  the  puUiic  roirit  of  its  citisens 
can  produce  of  the  beautiful  in  ardii- 
tectural  design.  This  object,  momen- 
tous in  every  ci^»  is  more  especially 
so  in  this,  nom  the  straggling  form 
which  the  town  is  every  day  assuming, 
and  the  great  width  of  all  the  new 
streets,  which  threatens,  in  a  short 
time,  to  deprive  k  of  the  character  of 
a  populous  and  great  metropolis.—- 
There  is  no  man  of  taste,  who  has 
ever  seen  the  view  from  the  Calton 
Hill,  who  has  not  hmiented  the  wide 
gap  which  lies  between  the  OAd  and 
New  Town.  And  it  is  on  this  account 
$hat  the  new  buildingps  on  the  NorUi 
Bridge,  though  by  no  means  unexcep- 
tionaUe  in  themselves,  have  been  so 
often  oonsidered  by  men  of  the  most 
approved  judgment,  as  a  decided  im- 
provement to  the  picturesque  e&ct  of 
the  city.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
proposed  structure  on  tlie  Mound,  if 
dope  wiUi  taste,  and  not  suffered  to 
rise  too  high,  will  add  greatly  to  ite 
beauty.  But  with  a  view  to  correct 
this  obvious  defect,  and  concentrate, 
as  much  as  possible^  the  effect  of  our 
ornamental  edifices,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  those  which  are  destin- 


shiHildi  as  mucE^  ss  poasSh^v  he  bnii^ 
together.  And  if  this  be  trae  in  ge- 
n^aly  of  none  may  it  so  truly  be  nid 
aa  of  the  pn^osed  MmwimtnttoLwd 
Mdville,  which  is  of  a  Idni  Ijp  &m 
one^  of  the  mest  spkndidobjeois  b  i^ 
coinbination  of  architeetnsaX  sttBo^* 

N«w  the  proposed  sitsatiDn  of  this 
Monument,  in  the  centee  of  Mdf31»« 
street,  though  doubtless  staJdng  vitk 
reference  to  that  jm^  j<rse€,  appms 
to  be  eminently  defestive  wik  a  veu 
to  the  gemrml  tmUUukmtai  af  the 
city.  It  can  never  be  se«n  fiom  ai^ 
of  the  principal  streets  in  the  K«« 
town,  on  account  of  the  vast  mmd 
St  Geoige's,  whidi  lies  so  ditectlv  h 
its  finont.  Its  summit  viill  neielV  he 
discernible  at  a  great  distance,  nasi 
the  Calton  hilL  A  few  ontsidepMii 
engers,  in  the  Mail  coadi  g9U«  to 
Glsflgow  <»  Aberdeen,  nu^  get « 
glimpse  of  it  as  they  ^ve  past  Md- 
ville-street  or  the  Coata  Cresee&t,  hit 
the  inhabitants  in  general  will  fane  ao 
opportunity  of  ei^oyia^  its  bcautki; 
and  the  stva^gera  wa»  ^lakourjaetio* 
poUs  will,  not  isqwobably,  in  nsBjia- 
stances  at  leas^  take  tHair  depvtun 
without  knowing  even  of  ita  exisleaoe. 
And  thus;,  while  the  kvel  and  iiwb»* 
tonous  streets  of  the  N^v  Tows  ne 
universally  obsenred  to  require  loaie 
elevated  buddings  lo  vary  their  oa]^- 
line,  will  one  of  the  noblest  piUflsiB 
the  world  be  thrown  away  in  a  flilia> 
tiott,  where  it  is  incapable  of  afiordin^ 
that  relief,  whidi,  m  ita  inmedttte 
neighbourhood,  is  so  grievously  i«« 
quired. 

This  is  on  the  supposition  that  th« 
proposed  streets  round  MelviUe-sticei 
are  all  completed,  and  the  toini,  in 
that  quarter,  entirely  finished:  hot 
every  body  knows  that  this  is  vet?  ^ 
from  being  likely;  that  the  tendeocf 
of  the  dty  to  extend  in  the  directioa 
of  Ldth  Walk,  has  been  loBgobserr- 
ed;  and  the  proposed  edifices  <m the 
Calton  Hill,  with  the  matchless  advtiH 

r  which  the  houses  on  its  nortto 
will  possess,  must,  in  all  protai- 
bility,  determine  the  pzopensitj.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  ultimate  c0dh 
{detion  of  Melville-street  nrast  he 
postponed,  in  the  most  favoonhk 
view,  for  a  very  Iwig  period.  How 
unfortunate,  then,  would  it  be,  if  ^ 
noble  Monument  were  to  be  pltc» 
in  a  situation  where,  during  a  ^ 
many   years    at    levst,   it  vill  he 
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laaon's  shedi^  amd  stone  qiMrries*. 
DMO^it  haL&fiai«hed  sticeeta  awd  «rap» 
IT  bo«A08  ^  And  yell  thai  tueh  'wiU 
le  the  oaae^  ia  randered  hklily  iMr(>* 
lable  Uy  tha  difficuUy  whum  aevenl 
«a»rietai«  in  Mek)lla^trae|^  wha 
risEi  to  diapaee  of  ^lair  hoaao^  haife» 
6r  i«a«^  yeaia  past^  eqfNri«»oad  in 
lading  imi«ha«Bii. 

Tha  aibacrilKSB  to  this  nkndid  w.-. 
leKaking  vUl  doubtkaa  be*  annona 
hat  the  workj  which  they  have  pio«f 
noted  with  such  ptaise? worthy  spirit^ 
hookl  ha  plaeed  vk  aeroe  oential  and 
lonspieaoiMapety  where  it  nay  taitify; 
n  a  public  manner,  the  g;iatitude  and 
latKtotie  feeling  of  those  who  raised  ik 
tlie  friends  of  the  eminent  Statea* 
man,  whose  departed  worth  it  is  in« 
anded  to  ooiniaeinenite>  and  whowt 
avalnaUe^  eerrioes  in  the  navy  hairo 
lo  long  aud  umvecsaUy  been  aeknaw- 
[edged*  wiUlook,  wtta  anxkma  hope> 
to  the  choioe  of  a  atte  where  hia  lao-^ 
aumem  ia  to  he  nised.  How.  gnev* 
>uaiy  will  bath  be  dsMppottted,  if^  in^ 
place  of  findiag  it  in  a  pnmd  and  con* 
iniouoiia  aitiuKtian,  in  the  oentre  o£i 
t  W  meftropolia  which  gate  him  birlh, 
they  find  il  buried  bdbind  St  George  a 
»hiueh,  and  raising  its  grao^ul  foim 
ui  a  sllvation  whore  no  e^e  of  taste 
can  aee  ity^  and  no  palviotic  heart  be 
wanoe4  hy  ^  leeolleetions  whidi  it 
ihoald  awaken  I 

These  eoDsidenitiaDs  are  so  obvions, 
that  they  must  hare  forced  thenaelvea 
on  every  one'a  thoughts  who  haa  at* 
tended  fiar  a  moment  to  the  snlyeol ; 
and  they  would,  we  are  penoaded/ 
havie  led  to  the  iaatant  dbanga  of  the 
proposed  stte^  were  it  net  that  a  diiB«i 
cttlty  ia.imagmed  to  eziat  in  finding  a 
better.  That  this,  however,  is  not  the 
caae,  aad  thai  many  aitoationa,  infin* 
itely  meieiahie  to  that  we  have  men<^ 
tionso,  might  be  obtained,  seems  too 
obvious  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  , 

In  the^jr<  pkoe,  a  most  noble 
and  eonqpicttotts  situation  might 
be  obtained  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  Mound,  on  the  spot 
^^lere  the  Peristrephie  Fknoiama  now* 
stands.  The  advantages  of  this  spot 
are  obvions.-  Pkoea  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  metropohs,  between  w 
Old  and  New  Town,  in  finmt  of  the 
most  frequented  .tenraee  in  the  dty. 
It  combiiiea  the  advantafie  of  being 
proudly  eonspicuoa^  with  that  m 
fonning  a  link  between  its  almast*di8* 


aefered  pasta.  To  a  atrtnner  entering 
ejtber  from  the  east  or  tihe  weat,  ia 
would  torn  the  first  ol^ect  wfaisii 
would  stnke  the  eye,  and  in  bodr 
would  posseia  the  ineatinable  ad* 
vantage  of  having  its  whole  outline 
displayed  on  the  sky.  It  mu^'be 
oombmed  in  the  mart  beantifitt  man* 
ner  with  the  edifices  whioh  are  now 
in  oOBlenmJation  for  that  central  al^ 
tnation.  These  edifices  muat  oonaiat 
of  low  bnaldtiQsa  of  one  or  two  staries>' 
with  cdonnaoea  along  their  sidea  9 
and  it  iawith  bnildinga  of  ptnimly 
the  Mome  d€ieriptwn  that  the  odunn 
of  Ir^Oi  waa  anneonded  in  that 
splendid  forum,  whose  ruins  stttl  ex^ 
iat,  to  justify  the  admiration  of  an^ 
cienttimcB.  Whoever  has  vinted  tidi 
spot  sines  the  fimn  of  the  Ibrum  wna 
laid  open  by  the  ezcavations  of  the 
French,  muat  have  perceived,  that  the 
ealonnadea  which  aniround  die  piOar 
bear  a  very  ckne  resemblance  to  those 
which  it  is  proposed  to  conatruct  on 
the  Mound.  It  is  no  ineonsidcxaUe 
advantage,  therefore,  that  by  pbdng 
the  Monument  in  this  situation,  it 
will  not  onlv  be  fixed  in  one  of  the 
most  oentnd  naints  of  the  dty,  but 
may  be  oommned  with  the  very 
same  edifices  which  Ae  taste  of  an^ 
liqoity  had  sekded  to  enhanee   ita 


In  the  teamd  place,  a  very  fine  ai«tf 
tnation  might  be  obtained  at  the  head 
of  LeitU  Walk,  at  the  junction  of  tha* 
street  and  Heardy  Plaoa  This  situ^ 
ation  combines  the  admntaseof  beina« 
conapicttoua  Aom  Leith  Walk,  York 
Place,  and  the  New  London  Road^ 
with  that  of  beiBg  j^aced  in  one  of 
the  most  striking  poims  and  moat  ft^ 
qnented  thoroi^^nfiires  of  the  d^« 
Aad  the  great  imth  of  the  streets,  in 
that  vidnity,  removes  the  danger  of 
ita  being  ol^ected  to,  on  acoount  of 
the  obstouction  which  it  might  afibrd 
to  the  pasimgp  of  carriages. 

In  the  ikird  place,  it  might  he 
placed  at  the  eastern  side  of  Charlotte 
Square,  near  the  door  leading  into  the 
guden  from  Geoige  Street.  No  one 
surely  can  doubt,  that  tiiia  aplendid 
coluhm,  placed  in  that  situation, 
would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  aquare ;  and  certain^ 
in  no  other  pmnt  could  the  subsoribera 
hope  to  have  it  surrounded  with  so 
dcpant  and  ornamental  a  pile  of 
buildings.  From  George  Street  it 
would  form  an  object  worthy  of  its 
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giMt  dimenrioiii  md  princely  dr; 
while,  from  every  pomt  round  Edin-i 
Inugb,  it  would  arord  an  inestiiiMble 
Tiriety  to  the  levd  rarftoe  of  the  New 
Town.  And  if  it  be  objected,  that 
the  eolomn  would  be  waxi  into  ioidg- 
nifjcance  by  the  nia»  of  St  Oeorgpr • 
riaing  immediatdy  behind,  the  reool« 
lection  of  the  obdiak  in  front  of  St 
Peter^a,  which  pKaerrea  ita  altitade 
notwithatanding  the  colonal  dome  be- 
Are  which  it  afeiinda,  will  immediately 
oeeor  to  the  travelled  obaenrer. 

In  the  fimrik  place,  we  nnderatand 
that  the  goveruora  of  Heriot'e  Hospi- 
tal have,  with  their  uaoal  liberality, 
effined  ground  fbr  the  aite  of  tma 
monnment,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  New  Tenaoe,  about  to  be  oon« 
etracted  on  the  northern  aide  of  the 
CaltonHill.  Tbia  aitoation  certainly 
haa  many  advantages.  Independently 
of  beinff  placed  in  front  ofwhat  will  be 
by  frr  we  handaomeat  terrace  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  being  soironnded  by 
beantifrd  public  gardens,  it  will  finrn 
a  moat  pnmiinent  olpect  on  the  great 
London  losd,  which  is  forming  on  the 
northern  aide  of  the  hiU,  and  become 
a  central  point  in  the  New  Town, 
whidii  is  prcjected  in  that  quarter. 
Nor  ia  it  perhaps  to  be  entirely  fbrgot- 
ten,  that  on  thta  point,  it  would  not 
only  be  oonsptcaoua  fiom  the  whole 
Boithem  aide  of  the  town,  but  would 
Ibrm  a  leading  obtect  from  the  aea, 
where  the  aailora  who  have  so  liberally 
oontribttted  to  this  work  of  art,  may 
have  an  opportuni^  of  contemplating 
die  monument  which  their  exertions 
have  raiaed. 

If  none  of  dieae  situations  be  select- 
ed,' we  conceive  the  pillar  might  be 
placed  with  great  effect  in  the  point 
where  Frederick  Street  intersects 
George  Street;  and  perhims  there 
ia  no  situation  in  which  its  emet  could 
be  more  admirable.  To  thoae  idio  re- 
collect  how  great  an  improvement  the 
portico  of  the  Assembly  Rooma  made 
on  the  uniform  line  of  thia  street, 
it  ia  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  ad- 
which  this  superb  column 


These  are  a  few  situations  which 
haye  occurred  to  ourselvea,  as  well 
fitted  finr  the  proposed  edifice;  and  we 
have  no  doubt,  that  on  some  of  them 
the  committee  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  placing  it  Anv  of  them  appeara  to 
be  preferable  to  that  which  has  been 
piopoeed  in  Melville  Street,  where  it 


neither  eoold  finrn  ani 
approach  of  ^city,  nor  combine  i 
any  of  ita  finest  ieatiuea,  or  BMnt  atii- 
kingaoenea.  And  we  moat  esmeady 
request  the  attention  of  the  very  £^ 
tinguished  gendemen  who  <MinpeBf 
the  committee  to  dna  nui^Ject;  and 
fitom  die  knowled0»  whieh  we  hm  af 
the  taite  and  jno^sment  of  nMBy  af 
thcni,  we  are  anre  that  If  tfiey  like 
it  up  widi  aright  fading  and  in  good 
earnest,  they  will  come  to  a  T 
nation,  certainly  aatiafitftory  to 
«alow*cituens. 

Since  the  preceding  1 
ten,  we  have  heard  with^naiDg^bed  grief 
and  aatonidunent,  diat  the  committee 
have,  br  a  meeting  on  the  9th  cnnait, 
reaolved  on  erecting  the  Monmnent  st 
the  end  of  Melvi&«treet ;  and  that 
thia  waa  done  both  after  the  wliole  ob- 
jecdona  to  its  being  plaeed  in  St  Aa> 
drewa-aqoare  were  wiihdramm  by  thoae 
who  had  finnerly  made  them^  mod.  in 
apite  of  a  moat  vigorooa  and  pubie 
apnited  reaistanee  on  diepnitaf  many 
A  the  leading  dumdara  m  our  city. 

That  the  centre  of  St  Andrew-equare 
ia  out  of  all  doubt  die  moat  ci^liUe 
aituadcm  that  could  be  obtaiBcd^  ia  feao 
obvious  for  illustradon ;  and  vrehave 
mentioned  the  preceding  aiiea  od  de 
auppoaition  of  ita  being  imetrieviUy 
loat  In  common  with  all  pcrssiw 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  die 
metropolis,  we  deplored  tlie  mffrov 
motives  or  utter  want  of  taste  whi^ 
prompted  the  resistsnee  whidi  was 
ftnnerly  made  to  ita  being  ^t  in  dist 
admirable  aituadon ;  and  in  propar- 
don  to  our  fimner  indignation,  is  oor 
gratitude  to  the  individuala  who  have 
now,  firom  a  aenae  of  their  ctroTy  come 
ibrwud  and  abandonedit.  It  ia  a  atroog 
indication  of  the  fixrce  of  public  aen- 
timent,  and  of  the  progress  whidi  good 
feding  and  right  viewa  have  made 
amouffst  us ;  m  it  ia  not  to  be  fiasou 
ten,  tnat  to  retract  an  etrariaancwier 
meaanre  than  to  abatain  finom  it ;  and 
that  many  men  who  would  never  have 
qyposed  a  public  improvement,  have 
not  auffident  magnanimity,  when  that 
oppodtion  haa  teen  begun,  to  aban- 
don it 

But  in  propordon  to  our  gradtode 
fbr  this  puolio-qiiiited  amende  komoeer' 
able  tm  the  part  of  the  St  Andrew- 
square  nroprietorB,  w  our  grief  finr  the 
want  or  taste  or  momentary  pretoni- 
nance  of  splenetic  foding,  with  whidi 
this  oi^  haa  now  been  ff/ttieiA  That 
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On  the  proposed  MoHumenifor  Lord  MdviUe. 


the  tnemlMn  of  tihe  naval  commiUee 
BhookL  feel  no  indination  to  promote 
die  ornament  of  a  square^  fitmi  the 
irieton  of  which  they  have  fonner- 
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ly  receifed  such  ill  treatment^  we  can 
easily  umUntand ;  and  we  leadily  and 
iUUy  enter  into  their  wish,  to  be  guid- 
ed by  their  own  ^ndgment^  in  selecting 
the  site  of  an  edifice  towards  the  con* 
atrection  of  whidi  they  have  principally 
oontributed.  But  we  cannot  imder- 
atand,  why^  in  the  posecution  of  this 
feelings  thev  shoold  defeat  their  own 
o^ecte,  and  deliberately  saerifioe  jbr 
ever,  die  noble  Monument^  to  which 
they  have  so  essentially  contributed,  to 
the  gratification  of  momentary  ill-hn^ 
moor.  Let  them  recollect  that,  while 
they  think  they  are  making  others  fed 
the  eflfiscis  of  their  resentment,  they 
are  in  fiu!t  pmnehing  thenuelvee  and 
the  whole  eonirUmtors,  with  whoee  in* 
iereeti  they  are  entrusted,-  and  that 
oentoriea  after  the  petty  squabbles 
about  St  Andrew-square  are  buried  in 
theoblivion  they  deserve^the  succeeding 
generations  of  our  country  wiU  continue 
to  lament  the  unfi)rtunate  situation  in 
which,  ftom  that  circumstance,  they 
have  buried  one  of  jts  finest  ornaments. 
liSt  them  recollect,  too,  that  the  fame 
of  Lord  Mdville  is  destined  to  survive 
all  momentary  or  party  dissensions; 
and  that  they  will  ill  dischaige  their 
dutv,  88  the  erectors  of  a  Monument 
to  nis  memory,  if  they  suffer  them- 
aelves  to  be  guided  by  any  considera- 
tion less  permanent  than  those  with 
which  posterity  will  regard  his  patrio- 
tic services. 

We  cannot  anticipate,  however^  that 
this  hasty  and  ill-advked  resolution 
of  the  committee  will  be  adhered  to. 
Between  thw  and  the  ist  of  April, 
when  the  foundation  of  the  Mono- 
jnent  is  to  be  laid,  we  ardently  hope 
that  the  matter  will  be  reconsidered, 
and  an  opportunity  taken  of  adlectii^ 
the  opinions  of  men  of  taste  on  the  si- 
tuation which  should  be  adopted.  We 
are  induced  to  trust  in  this,  firom  the 
good  sense*  and  gentleman-like  &eU 
ing  of  the  memben  of  this  committee, 
when  their  eool  judgment  is  permitted 
to  operate.  And  if  they  can  discover  a 
fungle  peiBon,  versed  m  the  fine  arts, 
and  alive  to  the  beauties  of  architec- 
ture, unconnected  with  the  squabUes 
wbidi  have  occurred  in  regard  to  this 
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edifice,  who  wlU  support  the  proposed 
situation,  we  shall  willingly  give  up 
our  own  opinion. 

Should  It  however  happen,  contrary 
to  our  hopes  and  expectations,  that 
this  BituaUon  is  finaUy  adqited,  we 
anticipate  one  good  effbct  firom  iho 
measure.  When  Lord  Nelscm's  fleet 
was  besring  down  upon  the  French,  in 
the  bay  of  Aboukir,  the  grounding  of 
the  CuUoden,  though  it  disabled  Uiat 
vessel,  with  its  gallant  captain,  firom 
bearing  a  part  in  that  glonoua  victory, 
was  yet  atte^ed  with  this  beneficial 
effect,  that  it  served  as  a  beacon  fi»r 
the  succeeding  vessels,  to  avoid  die 
track  which  had  proved  so  dangerous^ 
Deplorably,  indeed,  as  all  the  obgecta 
of  this  Monument  will  be  saoificed 
if  this  situation  be  adhered  to:  griev- 
ously as  the  eiq>ectations  of  sB  the 
firiends  and  admirers  of  Lord  Msl« 
viUe  will  be  disappointed,  when  thi^ 
discover  the  obscure  site  which  has 
been  chosen  for  his  Monument; 
yet  this  good  efibct  may  be  antici- 
pated towards  our  metropolis,  that, 
from  the  excess  of  the  public  regret  at 
this  circumstance,  we  may  obtain  some 
security  that  sindlsr  errors  in  fiiture 
will  not  be  committed;  and  that,  if 
monuments  to^  other  great  men  sh^ 
ever  be  erected,  they  wiil  obtain  Uiose 
conspicuous  and  prominent  situations 
to  one  of  which  he  was  so  fiiUy  entitled. 
And,  with  a  view  to  the  future  em- 
bellishment of  our  dty,  we  earnestly 
hope,  that  the  promoters  of  all  those 
great  and  public  undertakings  whidi 
are  in  contemplation  amongst  us,  wiQ 
take  care,  that  the  persons  who  are  en- 
trusted with  their  management,  are 
those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
the  merits  of  architectural  design  | 
that  they  will  recollect,  that  because 
a  man  may  be  a  gaUant  admiral,  or 
a  great  landholda',  it  does  by  no 
means  foUow,  that  he  should  have 
the  smallest  knowledge  of  sulijecta 
of  taste;  and,  that  the  onljr  means 
of  directing  the  public  spirit  of  the 
country  to  benefioal  or  splendid  pur- 
poses, is,  to  be  guided  in  the  choioe 
of  situations  and  designs  by  persona 
who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  such 
sul^ects,  and  learned  firom  an'acquaint- 
ance  widi  fimdgn  countries,  the  prin^ 
dples  on  which  the  embdlishment  of 
our  own  must  depend* 
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Kol. 

Th£  BoTidspiel  of  Closebum  and  Lochmaben, 


The  SeaaoBB  have  their  peeidiar  and 
•^inroprUtereooDiiDendAtions,  even  to 
bojhood.  The  bird  nests  of  SpriDg— 
tile  Ashing  excursions  of  Sommer— the 
nnttiiK  hdidajTS  of  Hnrest^-snd  the 
ice  and  snow  sinnsements  of  Winter-^ 
pvesent  a  oontinnoos  play,  of  four 
iKtSy  in  which  boyhood  is  no  idle  ^e&> 
iaior.  How  ftequently,  when  the  green 
ksf  began  to  freshen  over  the  8augh> 
and  the  hasel»  and  die  goose-banrr 
iiiish-— whilst  yet  the  oak  and  the  ash 
letained  their  winter  nakedness- 
have  I  sallied  forth^  of  a  Saturday 
aflemoon^  in  quest  of  discoveries— to 
me  as  interesting  and  important  as  sny 
which  a  Fazkor  a  Humboldt  could 
make ;  and  rushing  through  thickets, 
and  over  briar,  and  bramble,  have 
detected  the  veiy  first  rmtiments  of 
the  future  nest.  How  often,  when  the 
three  or  four  little  bine  or  spotted 
eggs,  gave  all  their  delightful  reality 
to  my  view-— have  I  reasoned  with  as 
much  accuracy,  from  the  efiects  visi* 
hie  to  the  cause  invisible,  as  if  I  had 
actually  caught  the  parent  bird  in  the 
attitude  of  incubation.  I  have  peeped 
through  the  separated  brandies  of  the 
hawthorn — at  the  merled  neck,  and 
smooth  breast  of  the  Maivis,  as  she 
continued  to  eye  me  steadily,  or  sfint 
with  noiseless  wing  firnn  my  view,  only 
to  linger  on  an  a4ioining  twig,  tUl  my 
departure.  Over  the  day*lined  nest 
of  the  Blackbird,  I  have  watched,  till 
the  dun  became  stupified  with  star^ 
ing — suffering  me  to  pass  my  hand 
gently  along  the  sooty  softness  of  her 
back.  I  have  eaught  the  little  Wren 
in  its  cabin,  and  felt  its  impotent,  but 
vabrous  idbble,  as  it  bumped  with 
its  whole  littleness  against  the  hollow 
of  my  hand.  The  deughs,  and  the 
«lif&,  and  the  predpices,  I  have  scaled 
and  searched  in  auest  of  fiercer  na* 
tures— of  the  Corbie,  the  Glede,  and 
the  Hawk ;  and  have  csrried  off  in  my 
hat,  under  the  curses  of  parental  affec- 
tion, theif  screaming  and  stn^;g^inff 
young.  The  Crow,  and  the  Pyet,  could 
not  elude  my  seaceh,  ihongh  the 
one  selected  the  most  extreme  branch 
of  the  loftiest  fir«toee,  and  the  other 
nestled  amidst  a  munition  of  thorns. 
Over  the  heathy-fell  I  have  coursed, 
in  pursuit  of  the  Whaup  and  ihe  Pease" 
wiep,  foolishly  imagining,  that  whlbt 


the  ktter 
with  sidelong  wing^  and  itit  otba 
made  tise  of  her  fret ''f^Af«<i»Uir,'*ift 
eluding  my^sareh,  the  diseowoy  I  na 
aiming  at,  would  ocMn  be  made.  Tk 
foaag  of  tlM  Partridge,  too,  I  Ian 
started,  whilst  Ae  shell  yet^ulhad 
to  their  extremities,  and  have  pur* 
sued,  in  nnich  dmpMcity,  the  seemii]^ 
ly  bmloen  wingedand  lumpkig  SDOti». 
in  Bummer,  I  have  fished,  as  y^  al- 
lesdy  know,  up  Glenwhsigsii-tft 
Harvest  t  have  gathcveAtrntafrontbe 
scrogs  of  7>nroii— and  in  winter,! 
have  played,  as  I  did  only  ^fem  ^ 
ago,  at "  CurUnf." 
'  Imo  this  train  of  fiBding  I  hm 
been  insensibly  hd,  by  the  late  r^ 
transition,  horn  all  the  severe  migiB- 
ficeneeofafrimerstorm,  tothelM* 
ness  and  ezhilaniting  firomiae  of  a  r^ 
lenting,  and  almost  i^vivii^  ssbks* 
phere.  I  do  not  remember  any  ocei- 
sion,  on  whidi  the  powetfid  inihuoee 
of  a  thaw  wind  was  more  mariud 
On  the  eveninff  immediatety  preoediag 
the  chsnge,  the  ftost  oontinnal  ub* 
usually  severe,  snd  the  vrind  which, 
towards  dusk,  began  to  set  in  wester- 
ly, brought  along  witli  it,  over  Bumst* 
«in  and  plain,  a  penetradng  snd  e^ei 
suffocating  yird^drift*  A  rich,  asd  at 
yetunstainM  drapervy  favBgaomeiKM 
IVom  the  rook,r-4aia  the  evcr^sJuftoig 
wreath  fiishioned  itself  undv  the  did- 
ter,  into  vsrying  edgings  and  riiiges. 
The  new  moon  was  dMoending  in  aleiH 
dimness,  looking  down  madly  as^ 
diastely  upon  the  defMurtittg  son.  Hun 
was  not  ss  yet  the  slightest  appronna- 
tiontothaw*  During  the  night,  how- 
ever, it  suddenly  fleshened,  and  Uewii 
fits  and  gusts,  a  perlbet  hurriette^  to^ 
on  the  fbUovring  morning,  the  mejted 
snow  csme  down  in  torrents,-^  ice- 
bergs sounding  like  diseharges  of  ar^ 
tiUery;  the  vate  whidi  had  bat 
yestesday  acknowledged  the  bnxNA  tsd 
the  dieer  of  the  Curler,  now  present- 
ed  one  scene  of  noisy  devastation.  On 
the  day  following  the  pale  snd  »ckly 
wheat  peeped  finth  under  the  seAesing 
air,— Uie  half  fhmisbed  aheep  b^  to 

sedc,  in  painful  alacrity,  the  gre^n  F^ 
ture, — ^whilst  the  wea/A^r-side  of  every 
little  eminence  looked  fresh  snd  invi* 
tiug.  In  fact,  the  revolution  of  i»o 
suns,    hjLil     conveyed    us   from  thf 


pths  of  winter,  tothevery  thratbold 
spring, — to  oall  thme  elastic  feelings 
dchpveoede,  as  well  as  acoeupany 
M  endearing  season* 
But-— 

Claiidite  jam  rivos  pueri  sat  prata  Mbe* 
nmt*^— 

am  in  danger  of  overlooking  in 
ese  beatitudes,  my  original  purpose 
giving  you  some  account  of  a  match 
Curlinff. 

And  wnere  can  one,  af^er  all,  find  a 
sne  so  impressive  to  a  mind  open  to 
e  suggestions  of  nature,  as  that  with 
tiich  we  Curler  is,  of  necessity,  con- 
rsant.  WheUier  he  lift  his  eye  to 
e  mountain  over  which  a  manUe  of 
LOW  reposes  in  folds  <^  marble,  and 
om  the  brow  and  over  the  ravines 
'  which  it  edges  forth  into  festoons 
*  the  most  ^rfect  gracefulness,*- 
hether  he  survey  the  vale  around 
ira,  crisped  by  the  irost,  and  sprinkled 
1  over  with  diamonds, — ^whether  the 
ees  of  the  neighbourhood  attract  his 
otice,  presenting  their  taaselated 
inges  imder  the  araeet' of  laburnums 
1  blossom ;  under  all  and  each  of  these 
ippositions,  the  Curler  is  placed 
I  circumstances  the  most  favour* 
ble  to  strong  emotions — to  that 
well  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  with 
rhich  nature,  in  her  mote  striking  at« 
itudes^  is  sure  to  visit  her  worshipners. 
Wishing  is,  indeed,  a  most  bewitcning 
musement,  and  it  would  be  som^ 
hing  approaching  to  sacrilege  in  m^  to 
inder-rate  its  clauns,-*but  Curling  is, 
indoubtedly,  the  more  manly^  and  by 
ar  the  more  ioetal  of  the  twa  In  the 
brmer  case,  one  must  be  alone  to  en« 
oy  the  sport  in  perfection.  There 
nust  not  be  a  fishing-rod  within  sight, 
)ehiDd  or  in  advance,  to  accelerate  or 
0  retard.  The  Angler  must  converse 
^th  still  life — ^with  the  streams  and 
he  pook,— with  his  lines  and  his 
looks ; — ^while  his  soul  sinks  into  the 
luietnett  of  dioughtlessness,  or  whilst 
t  palpitates  under  anticipated  or  rea^ 
ized  BUooesB,  the  Ox  will  graze,  the 
Bwe  nibble,  and  the  Raven  croak  un- 
observed aronndhim.  Even  '*  Thought" 
Its^  wiU  not  unfVequently  become 
teasiiw,  and  he  wiU  feD  insensibly 
into  the  entanglements  of  some  mean- 
ingless Catch,  which  will  be  repeated 
again  and  again,   till   his  very  soul 
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become  jaded  with  inanity.  The 
triumph,  too,  over  his  victim,  is  not  of 
the  most  manlv  description  possibley 
as  it  is  feundea  in  cunning,  and  a^ 
oomplished  in  deceit, — a  trium^ph  over 
a  victim  equally  incapable  of  reaistanee, 
and  in  muirland  streams  at  least,  un?t 
conscious  of  danger.  In  the  case  oi 
Curling,  man  is  leagued  with  and  op* 
posed  to  man.  It  is  most  essentiauy 
social  And  whilst  it  calls  into  action 
strength  and  muscular  exertion-*^ 
whilst  it  presupposes  skill  and  address, 
it  invigorates  the  body  and  braoea  that 
mind.  What  has  been  beaatiftiUy^ 
because  justly  said  of  a  more  serious 
predicament,  is  exhibited  litoally  on 
a  JRink.  "  There  the  rich  and  the 
poor  meet  together,  and  the  servant  is 
free  from  lus  msster."  This  is  indeed 
the  Saturnalia  of  Scotland.  There  is 
no  amusement,  perham,  more  strictly 
Scottish,  as  it  tends  oirectly  to  festet 
that  proud  reliance  on  ««i^<— which, 
whilst  it  aims  to  secure  success  in  t 
game,  ensures  national  indenendenee^ 
and  ennobles,  and  protecta  tne  throne 
itself.  To  govern  Slaves  is  a  miserable 
boast — the  Dey  of  Algiers  may  share 
it — ^but  to  reign  in  the  nearts  of  a  fkee 
and  a  high-spirited  people  is,  perhaps, 
the  allotment  of  only  "  Onelmiividuat' 
under  heaven.  No  wonder  then  that 
this  game  should  prevail  so  generally 
in  Scotland  But "  latet  dolus  in  fj^ 
neralibus,"  it  may  be  as  well  now  to 
present  you  with  a  "  Match"  denomir 
nated  a  '*  Bvn  spier*  of  this  descripo 
tion  (cigus,  pan,  quanauam  non 
magna  fax,)  which  was  played  only 
a  few  days  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lochmaben. 

My  old  and  excellent  friend,  the 
Bard  of  Ettrick,  having,  as  waa  perr 
haps,  somewhat  rashly  surmised  a  vm^ 
trimonial  arrangement  on  hand,  ac- 
companied me  on  my  southron  touv. 
The  inaccessibles  ana  impassibles  of 
wreath,  and  glen,  and  mountain  which 
we  surmounted,  and  the  breath  we  exr 
pended,  and  the  nerve  and  sinew  we 
strained  almost  to  collapse,  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  circumstantiate  here. 
Consider  us  th<;n  ashavingadvanced  two 
days  on  our  pedestrian  march— «s  hav* 
ing  paid  our  respects  to  the  gill-stpu](» 
at  Lamington — as  having  renewed  tmr 
Hbationa  in  Leadhills,  at  the  "  Nofte^ 
toun  Arms" — and  as    having>  at  last 
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"  Piibably  bond— or  bonded  apid.— Vide  JamieMD. 
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gained,  fhmi  the  Latdher  heights,*  an 
extensive  view  of  the  pkin  helow, — of 
the  far-stretching  dale  of  Nith,  and  of 
the  '^Solway"  on  the  extreme  distance. 
Then  you  must  proceed  to  fancy  the 
Shepherd,  stuck  up  here  all  at  once 
in  the  attitude  of  delighted  amaze- 
ment, perfectly  stiff  and  motionless,  as 
a  pointer  dog  at  a  dead  set;  and  after 
you  have  gone^ao  fiir  with  the  eyes,  it 
will  be  necessanr  that  ^ou  make  use 
of  the  ears  of   your  imagination — 

aa  sure  as  day  these  are,  or  at  least  seem 
to  he,  the  sounds  whidi,  in  all  the  ac- 
companiment of  doric  accent,  and  "  ob 
rotundum"  have  just  escaped  from  the 
lips,  or  rather  from  the  "  palate'  of  our 
entranced  poet.  Can  it  be  possible — 
ia  the  age  of  Balaam  restored^-or  has 
the  spirit  of  Apostolic  inspiration  visit- 
ed our  bard^-^md  is  he  about  to  woo 
his  ''  Chloe"  in  the  language  of  the 
Greek,  the  Mede,  and  tne  Elemite! 
I  shoidd  sooner  have  expected  to  meet 
with  dulness  in  the  writings  of  my 
friend  Morris,  or  ideality  in  the  cra- 
nium of  common-place  Terrot,  than 
to  have  heard  the  exclamation  of  the 
<'  ten  thousand"  applied  by  my  fel- 
low traveller,  to  the  Solway  Frith. 
Upon  flurther  investigation,  however, 
which,  in  the  present  excited  state  of 
the  poet's  mind,  was  no  easy  task,  I 
discovered,  not  directly  indeed,  but  by 
implication,  that  an  Object,  not  quite 
so  remote  nor  so  formidable  as  the 
**  Solway,"  had  called  forth  the  ex- 
clamation— 

•*  The  LisBle— The  Lame  I**t 
which  my  too  classic  ear  had  accept- 
ed as  genuine  Greek.  Should  fu- 
ture ages,  as  is  by  no  means  unlike- 
ly, entertain  any  doubt  about  the  im- 
pOTtant  question  of  our  bard's  passion, 
or  respecting  the  quarter  in  the  com- 
pass to  which  the  needle  of  his  affec- 
tions pointed,  I  trust  the  incident  I 
have  now  faithfully  and  circumstan- 
tially recorded,  may  be  found  to  throw 
considerable  %ht  upon  the  subject. 


l^l^hen  we  deaoendM  into  the  wle  rf 
Nith,  we  found  our  Friends  in  %  dm- 
bum,  girding  up  their  loins,  and  flooad- 
ing  through  all  their  curling  popokioe 
the  note  of  contest.  A  ehalknge, 
couched  in  terms  which  they  seenxd 
to  consider  as  somewhat  airofi^t,  hid 
reached  them,  from  the  Bw]^  of 
Lochmaben.  "  Old  Marjory  o'  tbe 
mony  Lochs,"  as  the  bard  of  CA 
has  designed  her,  had  taken  it  isto 
her  head  to  consider  herself  as  a  nitd! 
for  the  redoubtable  Closebuiniaiis,  and 
had  resolved  *'  to  take  the  Lion  by 
the  beard."  The  sons  of  the  Krtk, 
on  the  other  hand,  held  those  of  tk 
Annan  in  no  very  great  estimatioo, 
and  whispered  something  rather  co&- 
temptuouslv  about  ''  bits  o'  Locbma- 
ben  Dodies.  *  '*  Let  not  him,  how«w, 
who  putteth  any  boast  himself  e  k 
who  putteth  o^his  armoor."  The 
propriety  of  this  cautionary  sdage  vi 
be  seen  m  the  sequel. 

It  was  at  last  agreed  upon,  after 
some  hesitation  (which,  if  my  samisB 
be  well  founded,  was  not  to  be  voo- 
dered  at,)  on  the  part  of  Hogg,  that, 
being  old  Closebumiana,  wie  should  cd 
this  occasion  take  a  share  in  her  in- 
terests;— and  accordingly,  we  cit^ 
caded  off  next  morning,  for  the  acflie 
of  action.  Here  again  we  must  trsfd 
post,  in  a  cart,  on  noraeback,  or  on  { 
"  Shank's  Nagie,"  the  best  way  « 
can,  till  we  reach  the  stipokled 
Rendezvous.  As  we  approached  the 
Loch  a  little  before  ten  o  dock,  A.  M. 
we  could  gather,  from  manifold  im- 
pressions traced  out  by  the  flngerof  eo 
already  advanced  adversary,  upon  Ac 
snow,  that  we  were  "  too  late,"  that 
we  must  "  push  on,**  and  that  ve 
must  **  keep  our  hearts  uji."  We 
had  neither  time  nor  indinatioD,  npoB 
our  arrival  at  the  iee,  to  contem^ 
the  features  of  the  scenery  aponndiH; 
even  the  ancient  Hall  of  Bruce,  with 
its  accompaniments  of  broken  toivet, 
deep  ravine,  and  venerable  forest  tiees, 
lay  immediately  under  our  eye,  unap- 


*  High  hiUs  overkwkiDg,  from  the  North,  the  dale  of  Nith.  Heie  tfao«  anfifftoDitt 
individuals  who  are  debarred,  on  the  score  of  *^  cuidde,"  from  the  CamooiuaaooB* 
munion  table,  repose,  betwixt  two  ooundes  in  peace. — Vide  Hogg*s  Jacobite  Relio. 

-|-  Though  this  may  be  doubted-— 

**  Love  sweUt  like  the  Sdway,  and  ehbt  like  its  tide."— Bu&Ks. 

X  This  parish,  in  addition  to  its  dassical,  has  long  bwn  noted  for  its  ouiisg  iqoBt' 
meets.*— £<f. 

§  N.B.  This  is  not  a  velocipede,  but  a  two  legged  movement,  such  probably aimioade 
use  ofbydieFtephetof  Bethel,  ••  Andhesaid  unto  his  sonsy  %smmMUtsAu{^ 
they  saddled  Mfii.^^1  Kii^  saiL  la 
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pnoiat^y  and  ahoost,  I  be]ie?e»  unob- 
aervad.  The  bustle  of  arrival,  the 
Bweeping  of  Rinks^  the  eBsaying  of 
atones,  the  arranging  of  plavers,  ga?e 
place  in  the  course  of  a  half-hour  to 
more  serious  matters ; — and  the  whole 
mass  of  oomhatanta,  consisting  of  eigh^ 
teen  on  each  side,  filed  off  into  three 
BinkM  of  twelve  each.  As  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  occupy  the  fourth,  no 
very  honourable  place,  on  the  same 
Rink  where  my  friend  the  Poet  pre- 
sided, in  the  more  honourable  office  of 
"  Last  Hone"  my  observations  du- 
ring the  game  were  of  consequence 
verj  much  confined  to  the  scene  in 
which  I  was  more  immediately  in- 
terested. Our.  Arch-opponent  ap- 
peared, in  the  person  of  a  lank,  thin- 
ohafted,  hard-featured  gentleman, 
whom  we  soon  learned  to  designate 
by  the  title  of  '<  Laird  Elshie,"— 
which  appellation  being^  neither  more 
nor  less  taan  an  abbreviation  of  ''  £1- 
afaieshiela,"  an  estate  of  which  he  was 
proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
came  upon  the  ice  with  a  long-shafted 
broom  reposing  on  bis  shouQer,  and 
with  a  psur  of  most  grating  and  ruin- 
ous ice-shoes  under  nis  feet.  It  was 
evident,  at  once,  in  what  light  both 
parties  were  to  regard  him.  At  this 
early  stage  of  the  contest,  and  ere  a 
angle  game-stone  had  been  played, 
an  incident  occurred,  which,  as  it 
served  to  discover  character,  I  may  as 
well  mention.  So  soon  as  the  title  of 
oar  poet's  Arch  enemy  was  announced, 
and  there  could  be  no  lon^r .  any 
doubt  that  this  was  the  identical 
Laird  Elshie,  in  propria  persona^  I 
amid  observe  Hogg's  eyes  fastening 
upon  him  with  somewhat  of  a  scru- 
tinizing and  dissatisfied  look.  This 
v^aid  gradually  deepened  into  some- 
tbuif  more  ominous,  his  eyebrows, 
his  hps,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  his 
countenance  assuming  an  expression, 
at  last,  of  serious  displeasure.  '*  And, 
ao  says  he,— 4)ri<iging  up  the  full 
strength  of  his  iron  features  into  the 
ruffles  of  the  Laird's  shirt,  his  breath 
bursting  iW)m  his  mouth  the  while, 
like  smoke  from  that  of  a  mortar,-* 
and  so  ye're  the  Laird  o'  Elshie- 
shiels,  a  descendant,  nae  doubt,  of  that 
bluidy 


Harm  ScoHcas, 

this  day,  fixrenent  ve.    Did  ye 
hear  your  auld  Daddy's  epitaph  ? 
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monster  whase  memory,  like 

his  sinfu' carcase,  baa  lang.been  rot-  

ten.    I'll  tell  you,  my  man,  tllshie,  if  the  balance  in  his  handj 

ii  war  nae  for  spoihng  a  g^id  day's  ter  Maximus,"  weighing 


sport,  whieh  I  hae  nae  wilh  to  do, 
fient  hae  me  gin  I  wad  thrai^  staa« 


can  repeat  it  t'  ye,  in  spite  o'  the  half- 
mutchkin  some  of  your  bonny,  an- 
cestors gied  to  the  drunken  mason  to 
big  it  up  in  the  wa's  o'  the  aul'  kirk 
yonder. 

<  Here  lies  the  Laiid  o*  Elahieshieb, 

<  Wha  left  Locfaiiiaben*8  pleasant  fiel's, 
'  An*  a*  its  lochs,  an*  a*  its  eels, 

'  An*8  gane  to  dwall  wi*  homed  dieli— 
*  Guid  Lord  preserve  us  V 
"  Did  ye  ever  hear  that,  man  ?"— 
"  Bravo,  Donald  MacDonald !"  said  a 
voice  which  had  now  sounded  for  the 
first  time  in  my  ear ;  ''  Bravo,  my 
firm-hearted  auld  Cock ;  ye're  o'er  near 
*  Bodsbeck'  here  to  forget  the  *  aul' 
times ;'  mony  a  day  I  hae  tap-pieced 
and  heeled  your  aul'  shoon,  out  gin. 
ye  wad  come  in  by  CroaUchapel  now, 
ye  should  na  want  the  best  pair  o' 
new  anes  the'  aul'  homy  fingers  could 
seam,"  The  Laird  looked,  as  if  in 
doubt  whether  to  continue  the  collo- 
quy, or  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  sh^ 
of  his -besom;  and  there  had  been, 
doubtless,  as  warm  work  hercy  as  in 
some  of  die  Meetings  of  the  "  Mogna- 
nimi  Heroes,"  had  not  the  Minister  of 
the  Parish — "  nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi 
dignus  vindice  nodus !"— a  peacemaker, 
not  less  by  nature  than  by  profession, 
and  one  of  the  kindest  hearts  that 
ever  beat  to  the  tune  of  slu-ewd  sense, 
and  good  fellowship,  advanced  his  jol-\ 
ly  presence  into  the  dispute,  and,  with 
a  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  Poe^  and 
a  slap  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Laird, 
soon  brought  things  back  again  to  an 
amicable  bearing.  It  turned  out,  in 
fiict,  that  the  covenanting  zeal  of  the 
shepherd  was  a  little  misplac^,  as  the 
half-stupified  object  of  his  spleen, 
whilst  he  inherited  the  title,  snared 
only,  in  the  line  of  affinity,  the  die* 
grace  of  his  supposed  ancestor. 

Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  to  it 
we  went  in  good  earnest,  six  to  six, 
two  stones  a-piece,  with  a  blessed  sun 
over  our  heads,  and  under  our  feet 
the  most  admirable  ice  imaginable* 
The  "  Old  Sutor,"  with  his  two  huge 
granites,  which  he  called  his  "grey 
hens"  made  an  excellent  lead;  and 
Hogg,  with  his  brawny  arm  and  peer.- 
less  skill,  came  up,  last  stone,  like 
Jehu.  The  Minister  looked  on,  with 
our  .fupi- 
the  fktea. 


To  a  sp^tator,  doubtless,  even  the 
genend  a^t  of  the  loch  must  have 
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been  striking.  Here  a  ikt  rovnd  oily 
Bailie^  with  his  beetle  legs  and  bald 
head^  lay  flat  apon  the  ioe,  eyeing  up 
his  fitone^  and  writhing  from  fide  to 
flide^  as  if  in  the  act  of  determining 
il8  direction.  There  a  tall  scare-crow 
Laird>  with  one  leg  up,  and  both  arms 
extended,  standing  on  tiptoe,  in  the 
attitude  of  an  ostridi  flyinff,  scream- 
ing himself  into  downright  hoarseness 
-f-^"  Sweep,  sweep  !  why  don't  ye 
sweep? — It  will  do  a'  the  thing — ^it 
will  do  a'  the  thing !— Let  it  alune,  I 
tell  Ye— let  it  aUne!— if  ye  had  na 
meddled  wi't,  it  wad  ha'e  been  a'  the 
shot!''  &c.  &c.— 'But  I  am  speaking 
to  you  in  parables ;  and  in  order  that 
you  may  be  interested  in  my  Tery  in« 
teresting  narrative,  you  must  be  ini- 
tiated in   the  Technicalities  of  the 


I  cannot  give  your  civic  apprehen- 
rion  a  better  notion  of  it  than  bv  say- 
ing, that  it  is  conducted  precisely  up- 
on the  same  principles  with  ^* Bowls;" 
each  i^yer  endeavouring  to  possess 
himself  of  a  birth  near  the  Tee,  or  to 
dispossess  his  adversary  of  an  advanta- 
geOTM  position.  The  lead,  at  first 
stone,  18  always,  except  on  very  dmg^ 
ice,  expected  to  lie  short,  a  few  feet  o£ 
the  7Vf,  and  to  be  guarded,  if  possible, 
by  the  same  player  s  succeeding  stone. 
When  the  middle  of  the  ice  is  thus 
dosed  up  against  the  enemy,  he  must 
either  break  up  guards,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Winner,  or  by  a  side-shot, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  up,  by 
means  of  what  is  termed  an  in^wick, 
hia  next  stone,  inunediately  behind 
the  winner, — Miu  possess  himself  of 
the  shot.  At  one  time  you  are  re- 
quested, by  your  love  of  tne  game,  to 
play  Tee-high,  a  drawn  shot  A^n, 
your  admonition  is,  to  play  slow,  to 
H#*  a  Hog.^  Now  an  Egg  is  to  be 
broken,  you  must  put  this  stone  a  yard, 
yon  must  chap  and  guard*  Again, 
you  are  directed  to  let  this  travee,  see 
the  end  of  the  loch,  to  gie  it  the 
^weight  of  your  arm.  Anon  a  Port  is 
to  be  taken,  and  you  must  come  up 
«  inter  Syllum  et  Charibdim."  A- 
gain,  you  are  warned  not  to  sell  your 


stone,  and  should  the  Wimmtr  be  only 
hidf-covered,  yon  are  inatmded  lo 
take  what  you  see  of  it.  Tlie  pcfSM 
who  plays  the  last  stone  lias  in  gen- 
eral the  lead  in  the  direcflaoB;  and 
there  is  no  oftoe  in  which  mote  qnick- 
ness  of  eye  and  taot  in  appwheaaioa 
are  requisite— not  only  in  lefiefeBce  Co 
the  deject  which  it  is  neocMaiy  to  at- 
tempt, but  atill  nxve,  periiapa,  in 
reoMct  of  the  drill  and  prowcaa  of  ^ 
idiflerent  Players.  To  make  a  ma 
strike,  for  example,  who  eaa  searoely 
pky  Tee^high,  nowever  desirmUe  in 
the  drcumstanoes  of  the  game,  wooU 
onl y^  be  making  had  worse ;  soad  ts 
make  another  guard  upom  an  coenVs 
stone,  who  would  be  apt,  ftom  nali- 
ness,  to  driTc  it  shot,  woold  be  eqns^ 
ly  inexpedient  A  Dirtdor  on  a  riak 
is  a  General  in  battle,  vAo  wili  nsc 
send  a  parcel  of  Cferman^  to  do  the 
work  of  the  7l8t  or  49d.  Evety  pln- 
er  is  aimed  with  a  broom^  wtudi  he 
lays  down  before,  or  holds  snaptBidfj 
over,  the  advancing  stone,  «wio«lfiy 
as  circumstances  may  suit. 

But— 
•«  See  where  Nonh  widi  (he  5afX««  ooBM  !* 

the  Minister's  Lass  is  advancing^  and  I 
am  glad  of  it,  both  on  your  aooooat,  Mr 
North,  md  on  my  own ;  on  ^oon,  bft- 
cause  she  puts  an  end  to  dua  charter 
of  *'  Tedinicalities/'  on  my  own,  be- 
cause she  brings  under  her  arm  a  hsa- 
ket  filled  with  bread,  cheese^  and  with 
a  suitid>le  acoompaniment  of  bocde- 
store.  The  good  FlwsonhiBiaelf  offici- 
ating now  in  the  capadtyof  Ganymede, 
we,  diall  I  say,  eai  our  amfaaoaia,t 
and  drink  our  nectar,  with  a  T 
of  reUsh  of  which  your  nrasty  ( 
real  appetite  can  have  no  \ 

It  was  my  miafiictune  to 
my  immediate  opponent,  an  ont^kneed, 
five  o'clock,  left  handed  TVyior — soch 
epithets  are  quito  Homeric! — whose 
stones  seemed  to  move  into  their 
places  by  instinct,  often  too,  by  means 
of  a  kind  of  rotatory  motion,  vliidi 
this  Hero  of  the  goose  oommnaicated 
to  them  in  the  setting  off,  paasnig 
them  up  a  port  or  acroas  a  bias  with 


•  A  »core  it  drawn  aciOM  the  rink,  about  nz  yards  short  of  the  Tee,  which,  in  Dum. 
fnesshire,.  and  in  the  westem  counties,  is  called  a  hog^score^  and  in  Pife,  a  ooUkr.    ^ 
thort  of  this  do  not  ooant,  and  are  immediatdy  poshed  off  the  rink. 

t  I  heard  lately  a  very  learned  dispute  about  ^*  Ambrosia.**  The  eempany  i 
vided  in  opinion  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  Cdsstiah  made  use  of  dda  ftad; 
whether,  in  rtioit,  th^  btited  it,  as  a  Yodcshtreman  docs  pork,  or  tt^pei  it  with  moBs  ? 
Might  ooiow  worthy  fiicMU  die  seaetaiy,  obtain  the  decieon  of  the  '*  Speoafamve'' en 
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the  greatest  ease  iniigiiiaUe. 

Soinl  of  this  fellow,  for  he  p 
this  in  addition  to hisother  eccen- 
tric a«oompllibment8,  was  to  me  ^te 
intolapable.  And  if  his  looks  were 
fepnkiTe,  his  kn§h  was  not  leas  so, 
hunrtiDg  out  from  time  to  time  in 
the  most  savMS  screams.  I  really 
bdieve  I  conld  have  seen  him,  had 
it  not  been  fbr  spoiling  the  iee, 
MmJIr.  One  advantage  I  gained  over 
him;  and  as  it  waa  my  only  one, 
my  organ  of  Self-esteem,  No  10,  will 
not  simkr  me  to  overlook  it  And 
thus  It  was,  our  opponents  lay  «Ao#, 
gnardsd,  and  barrioadoed  in  a  most 
teasing  manner.  To  break  up  the 
gmards  under  ««r  oirenmstanees,  waa 
impossible ;  and,  after  mueh  delibe- 
ntion,  I  was  directed  to  play  a  Mi 
tikot,  to  save.  So  soon,  however,  as 
llie  eagle  eye  of  Hogg  oaoc^t  the  an- 
g^,  at  which  my  stone  lay  in  respect 
of  the  TeBy  he  sprung  ihrwaid,  with 
sonednng  betwixt  a  scream  and  a 
kurii,  adhnoniahing  me,  that  the  End 
mi^tyet  be  taken  in  such  a  way; 
Uiat  a'  the  Town-Coandl  o'  Lochma* 
ben,  wi'  the  Laird  at  their  back,  wad- 
na  recover  it.  ''  Come  eannily  down," 
said  he,  "just  a  tee  length  diot,  nae 
mair,  in-wick  your  sin  stane,  and  trust 
to  my  besom  for  the  rest  Down  I  came 
to  be  sure,  and  for  once,  at  least,  ao- 
eosding  it  direction,  in-wicked  my 
own  stone,-— and  whirling  about  like  a 
sefaooUboy's  top,  settled  fairiy  on 
die  centre  of  the  ring.  Had  you 
seen  my  lode  of  self-complacency, 
as  I  advanced  up  the  rink,  and,  in 
the  free  of  my  applauding  friends,  in- 
quired with  nie  roost  affected  simplici- 
ty imaginable,  "  If  I  bad  done  any 
^lod  ?"^-you  would  have  envied  me, 
my  feelingB.  ''Good,"  sa^  Hogg, 
.gnsping  my  hand  like  a  Smith's  vice, 
**  Good  i  to  be  sure,  ye  hae  taen  the 
en'  man,  an'  what  is  mair,  we'll  keep 
it  toe,  in  spite  o'  a*  the  T^irtwt ,— I 
Bsean,"  added  he,  hioking  rather  arch« 
\j  into  the  free  of  the  Bailie,— C«Wb*f 
in  Annandale. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  never 
wus  a  game  more  keenly  contested. 
"We  were  ^een,  twent^tevt^,  tkir* 
Hfy  aUj  md  oar  opponents  were  ly« 
fig  the  mne  shot,  under  drcum- 
■tanoes  wbich  left  no  hope  of  our 
ottOccM.  Hogg  had  only  increased 
0tor  embarrassment  by  his  first  stone. 


and  he  stood  over  the  last  in  i 
what  to  attempt  Nothing  could  ex« 
ceed  the  silent  expression  of  triumph 
which  pervaded  the  widming  cheeks 
of  the  worthy  Lochmabeners,  as  th^ 
looked  first  at  the  shot,  then  at  the 
defence,  and  last  of  all  at  the  seeming* 
ly  total  inefficiency  of  Hogg,  Some 
small  wit,  too,  wss  floating  in  an  luw 
der-current,  and  our  Champion  was 
advised  bv  the  Laird  <'to  hog  it." 
"  A-weel,  says  the  shepherd,  **  hog 
or  no  hog,  hap-weel  rap-wed.  111  be 
down  amang  ye,  sae  tak  tent  to  yotur 
tae$  there."  Upon  which,  spreading 
hhnself  out  into  all  his  breadth,  and 
ikstening  his  Crampt  into  the  ice  with 
a  most  ponderous  dash,  and  pouring 
all  the  pith  of  his  nervous  arm  and 
i^oulder  into  the  Message,  down  it 
came  Aill  rear  upon  the  Lord's  last 
guard,  ftirly  upset,  end  after  a  semi* 
circular  revolution  of  a  few  yards, 
righted,  and  finaUy  settled  "  skotr 
AU  this  was  the  work  oi  an  instant, 
'*  dicto  dtins,"  and  never  was  a  feat  in 
which  madam  Fortune  had  at  least,  aa 
the  Taylor  afterwards  observed,  7-8th8 
of  the  merit,  crowned  with  so  much 
applause.  I  am  certain  the  very  Eels 
were  amaaed.  But  *'  let  him  that 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fklL"  The 
stone  with  which  our  bard's  messen- 
ger had  convened,  having,  according 
to  certain  laws,  nobody  remembers  how 
long  1^0  pasted,  just  received  as  much 
impuliM  as  the  other  had  lost,  set  oft 
in  a  tangent,  and,  in  the  most  uncere- 
monious manner  imaginable,  tripped 
up  the  Laird's  heels.  "  My  certie, 
lad,  yell  learn  to  ken  a  Hog  the  neist 
time  ye  come  to  the  ice,"  said  the  ex- 
ulting shepherd,  as  he  eagerly  assisted 
in  reinstating  the  Lah^  on  bis  kgs» 
Suffice  it  at  present  to  add,  what  no* 
thing  but  Uie  most  determined  adher- 
ence to  t^uth  could  induce  me  to  do, 
that,  notwithstanding  this  partial  suc- 
cess, the  '*  Spiel"  was  lost,  on  the  side 
of  Closebum,  by  onb  shot  ! 

I  should  now  proceed  to  give  you 
some  account  of  our  "  evening  recrea^ 
tions ;"  but,  *w  my  ey««  *"«  hslf-shut,, 
I  shall  reserve  this  "  in  slteram  hor- 
am,"  In  the  meantime,  I  remain 
yours  truly,        Pbtbe  MacFinn. 

ifennofTOH  BnttHte^ 
lOdi  Feb.  189a 
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The  jurgudice  which  fixes  oar  regard 
upon  the  fortunes  of  worldly  grandeur^ 
is  deeply  rooted  in  our  nature;  and 
if  it  will  not  bear  the  chilling  scruti- 
ny of  metaphysics^  stands  impregna* 
hie  in  the  strong-holds  of  the  hearL 
The  affections  —  at  least  so  fiu:  as 
they  are  expanded  upon  objects  of  a 
public  nature, — look  upwiffd  by  an 
inborn  direction,  which  no  philosophy 
can  control ;  and  if  they  are  not  re- 
pelled bv  the  lowering  and  unkindly 
aspect  of  their  idol,  they  will  gather 
round  and  concentrate  upon  it  their 
brightest  rays.  The  mere  glitter  which 
invests  the  summits  of  society,  is  suf- 
ficient, of  itself,  to  attract  and  detain 
the  common  eye — ^the  enchantments 
which  plav  around  the  unexplored  ele- 
vations of  earthly  grandeur,  are  om- 
nipotent alike  over  me  humble  and  the 
more  pretending  vulgar ;— and  while 
they  coain  down  the  spirit  of  the  one  in 
stupid  wonder  and  amazement,  ex- 
haust the  fiuttering  activity  of  the 
other  in  servile  and  senseless  imita- 
'tion.  The  spectacle  of  great  power 
and  exalted  station,  will  at  all  timet 
exert  a  mastery  over  the  feelings 
of  the  great  mass  of  mankind ;  and 
while  the  philosopher  will  respect  the 
bias  with  which  it  is  vain  to  contend* 
he  will  endeavour  to  give  it  a  wise 
and  a  wholesome  direction,  by  exact- 
ing from  the  objects  of  popular  ido- 
latry that  energy  of  virtue,  and  purity 
of  example,  to  which  their  stations 
imperiously  call  them,  and  which, 
when  they  are  realized,  render  the 
prejudice  that  invests  grandeur  with 
admiration,  the  fountain  of  the  best 
and  most  precious  blessings  which 
can  be  diffused  over  society. 

There  is  nothing  indeed,  which  the 
imagination  of  man  can  conceive,  at 
once  more  august  and  attractive,  than 
the  spectacle  of  a  virtuous  monarch, 
filling,  not  in  name,  but  in  &ct,  Cbe 
parental  relation  to  a  fiuthful  people, 
and  acknowledged  with  deep  and  uni- 
versal homage,  as  the  Fatner  of  his 
eountry.  The  mijesty,  which  in  such 
a  case  is  inseparable  from  the  concep- 
tion of  the  character,  fills  every  chan- 
nel through  which  the  gentler  feel- 
ings of  the  heart  take  weir  course, 
and  expands  every  generous  emotion 
to  its  own  fhlness  and  magnificence. 
There  is  no  good  man,  bora  and  eda« 


cated  under  a  constitutional  numuehy, 
to  whom  the  very  idea  of  his  livfiil 
Prince,  doea  not  oring  with  it  a  tlm. 
sand  associations  of  deep  snd  gene- 
rous enthusiasm, — of  hevtfelt  respect, 
of  firm  attachment,  of  boundksi  fide, 
lity;  and  when  to  these  natural  so- 
timents,  which  are  the  ofipring  of 
habit  and  of  feeling,  rather  than  of  le- 
fiection,  are  added  the  qualitieB  whidi 
the  judgment  unites  with  the  heart  in 
approving«-the  image,  to  wkidi  i^ 
puolic devotion  may  rationally  sairdl a 
naturally  be  paid,  is  complete.  When 
the  errors  of  education,  the  aedoe- 
tions  of  flattery,  the  maligyisnt  in* 
fiuenoe  of  power,  the  ftsduatiog 
prospects  of  ambition  have  all  been 
suffered,  experienced,  and  resisted,  lai 
the  Prince  comes  forth  from  the  ter- 
rible ordeal  untainted ;  when  he  ioiia 
fimn  the  dense  atmosphere  of  the  eout, 
beaming  with  every  virtue  which,  is 
the  humblest  citizen,  would  eommud 
affection  and  esteem,  we  are  eompelled 
to  recognise  in  the  royal  prodigy,  the 
depth  and  soundnev  of  a  heuUd 
which  no  inferuM*  oondilton  coold  ti* 
test  the  existence,  or  derdope  the 
value. 

At  the  moment  we  axe  oommitdng 
to  paper  these  hasty  and  imperfect  re- 
flections, our  city  is  putting  on  a  so- 
lemn aspect  of  mourning  to  our  de- 
parted Monarch,  the  suitaUe  emUon 
of  the  inward  emotions  which  hsTe  al- 
ready filled  every  loyal  bosom.  The 
various  sounds  issuing  in  altenate 
sadness  irom  her  lofty  spires  and  rock- 
built  fortress  announce  that  the  hoar 
approaches  which  is  to  consign  his 
mortal  remains  to  the  dust ;  the  loa 
of  more  than  half  a  century  is  doaed; 
the  m^estyof  Britain,  under  the 
guardianship  of  which  the  ftr  greatff 
part  of  the  present  generation  saw  the 
Ufl^t,  has  partaken  the  &te  fen 
which  no  earthly  grandeur  is  exempt- 
ed. Our  venerable  monsich,  aftff 
guiding,  throughout  a  long  and  trou- 
bled period,  the  destinies  of  a  mighty 
people,  has  paid  the  last  sad  debt  of 
nature,  and  is  aevered  for  ever  fiom  oar 
anxieties  and  our  hopes.  But  he  never 
can  be  severed  from  our  prafimnd  and 
grateful  remembrance — there  he  lis 
embalmed  in  the  immortal  (tek; 
ness  of  his  virtue-— there  his  imace  it 
preserved  imperiahiUe-and  reaw 
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fonder  and  finer  oommemoration  than 
le  proudest  ambition  can  hope  from 
le  moet  splendid  historic  monument 
}  its  fiune. 

It  Lb  far  from  our  intention  to  de« 
»nd  to  the  compilation  of  the  yarious 


dark  and  defious  track  ^thitrngh  whidi 
the  state  was  to  be  wldrled  amid  the 
commotions  of  the  world.  Geoigelll. 
it  is  well  known,  was  not  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  any  administration— ^nor 
was  he  carried  passively  round  the 
lecdotesof  hislate  Migesty,  many  of  circle  of  public  policy,  without  the 
lem  very  trivial,  andalmost  sll  of  them  constitutional  exercise  of  his  own  pre- 
rithout  any  stamp  of  authenticity,  siding  will.  His  spirit  mingled  with 
rhich  the  periodical  press,  in  its  venal  the  current  of  affidrs,  and  his  image  is 
sver  of  activity,  has  so  proAisdy  ob-  impressed  upon  the  history  of  his  teign. 
ruded  upon  public  notice.  The  pub-  What  a  history  this  is,  ana  what  a  mag- 
ic character  of  George  III.  w  written    nifioent  volume  of  instruction  and  ez- 


a  the  annals  of  the  country ;  his  pri< 
ate  virtues  in  the  affection  and  re- 
erence  of  his  people.  And  so  deep 
8  this  aflkctbn,  that,  although  his 
Lescent  to  the  grave  was  long  preceded 
>y  the  darkest  of  human  calamities, 
vhich  hung  like  a  doud  over  his  de- 
dining  years— although  the  moral  se- 
paration betwixt  himself  and  hw  peo- 
ple had  long  been  completed  in  the 
mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence 
—although  thefe  was  nothing  upon 
Frhich  their  eyes  could  fix  but  the 
majestic  pile  which  enclosed  the  royal 
sufferer,  or  to  which  their  hearts  could 
turn  but  the  shadow  of  a  name, — was 
there  an  interest  more  solemn  and 
touching,  if  not  more  intense,  that 
clung  to  his  &te,  than  if  he  had  been 
snatched  from  us  in  all  the  nride  of 
youth,  and  had  fallen  at  once  mm  his 
meridian  greatness*  It  is  the  privilege 
of  virtue  that  affliction  only  dignifies 
and  consecrates  it.  The  long  conti- 
nued suiMng  of  the  late  King  only 
saddened  and  solemnized  the  impa^ 
tient  sympathy  with  which  its  first 
access  was  imiversally  r^arded. 

The  most  considerate  retrospect  of 
the  public  character  of  Greoige  III.  will 
make  no  one  blush  for  the  feelings 
with  which  his  individual  fortunes 
were  contemplated  by  his  people.— 
What  vicissitudes  of  storm  and  sun- 
shine chequered  the  bng  reign  now 
terminated !  What  a  wide  expanse  of 
light  and  shade  does  its  history  pre- 
sent !  Yet  in  every  alternation  of  the 
pubhc  fortunes,  we  find  the  Monarch 
maintaming  a  dignified  consistency  of 
charactei^-fidthfiil  at  once  to  the  nu^ 
jesty  of  his  throne,  and  resolute  in 
sustaining  the  high  hopes  and  the  best 
interests  of  his  peoplie.  The  course 
through  which  he  was  &ted  to  pass 
was  untrodden  before  by  an  English 
Prince ;  the  annals  of  the  country,  or 
of  the  species,  would  have  been  oon- 
fluHed  in  v«in  for  intdligence  of  the 


ampleitwillafford  to  thelatest  posterity! 
The  very  species  appears  to  have  grown 
inmagmtude,in  the  progression  of  half 
a  century — ^the  mind  of  man  has  burst 
from  its  prison  of  ages — the  power  of 
intellect  has  started  into  existence  with 
the  terrible  and  volcanic  energies  that 
denote  the  instant  of  creation.  What 
are  all  the  maxims  recorded  in  the  old 
digest  of  policy  ?  What !  the  mere  phy- 
si^  collisions  Which  broke  at  inter- 
vals the  slumbers  of  the  European 
8tates---ceased  without  leaving  a  trace 
of  their  almost  innocuous  rage,  and 
now  serve  only  to  variegate  the  dead 
level  of  history-— compared  with  the 
exploits  performed  by  Ae  Herculean 
infimcy  of  opinion?  The  wave  haa 
been  impelled  over  the  sur&oe  of  so- 
ciety to  recede  no  more,  and  the  reign 
of  George  III.  has  been  rendered  tor 
ever  memorable  by  the  most  terrible 
and  majestic  phenomenon  of  the  moral 
world.  In  the  novel  and  appalling 
trials  to  which  the  royal  fortitude  was 

Eut,  the  Monarch  unaormly  acquitted 
imself  so  as  to  oommancl  the  confi- 
dence of  his  people.  His  spirit  was 
bound  up  with  their  genius  and  char- 
acter— ^he  was  himself  a  profound  re- 
.  verer  of  the  national  institutions— 
and,  in  the  stem  virtue  with  which  he 
resolved  their  defence,  the  nation  saw 
the  pledge  of  its  own  security  and 
g^ory. 

It  IB  in  this  point  of  view— the  most 
interesting  and  important  surely — that 
it  appears  to  us,  the  public  character 
of  the  late  Monarch  ought  chiefiy  to 
be  studied  and  appreciated.  We 
should  scorn  to  try  the  merits  of  a 
British  Prince  by  the  loose  and  paltry 
scale  of  a  gang  of  modem  philosopldsts 
— or  to  put  his  deep  and  solid  virtues 
into  theur  false  balanoe.  We  shall  not 
inquire  whether  his  views  of  public 
policy  were  expansive  and  enlarged  to 
that  capacity  which  admits  idl  opi- 
nions with  profligate  indifference-* 
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vhedier  he  h*d  ihe  libeiilH^  to  tneer 
in  private  at  the  honest  prcjodieea  of 
hie  people,  to  which  he  outWardlf  pro* 
ftssed  a  politic  regard— or,  whether  he 

ooald  retnm  ftoni  perfbniyn|f  his  so*  „ 

lemn  mockery  before  the  altars  of  hia  longeztingauhed  poIiticdsapeRtitnL 
oonntiT'e  rel4;ion,  to  revel  in  ftee  and  The  cheioe  of  a  minister,  who  «m  n- 
convinsl  blasphemiee  with  his  oompe- 


by  iducfa  Taqfiam  m  ftr 
0f«r overthrown,  and whoofdnni 
upon  earth,  had  the  most  powoM 
motiveo  for  abjuring  it,  was  sotpceied 
of  a  ftntaatic  bias  in^vonrof  this 


nlonsat  the  royal  feast  of  reason.  There 
have  been  monarchs  to  the  taste  of  the 
dass  of  i^Uosophers  to  whom  we  aUnde 
—but  h^pily  not  m  Enghuid.  It  k  the 
highest  praise  of  George  III.  that  ho 
was  troly  a  British  Monareh  in  his  whde 
ftelings,  principles,  and  habits — and 
while  it  may  be  justly  affirmed  of  him, 
ihat,  by  exampfe  as  well  as  bv  policy, 
he  was  the  great  patron  of  all  that  is 
most  ffenerous,  solid,  and  eharacteri»- 
tte  of  his  people,  his  memory  can  lose 
nothing  uj  the  reproaches  of  those 
whoso  applause  it  would  be  infiimy  to 
deserve.  They  may  sneer  at  the  tame- 
ness  of  character  superinduced  by  the 
r^;ular  practice  of  the  domestic  vir« 
tuefr--at  the  mediocrity  of  understand* 
ing  indicated  to  their  depraved  natures 
by  the  solemn  submission  of  spirit  to 
the  duties  of  religion — they  may  smile 
at  the  manly  and  vigorous  rusticitv 
which  it  was  the  pride  of  the  Monarch 
to  restore  by  bis  example,  and  which 
was  most  valued  in  England's  best  and 
brightest  days ;  but  in  all  these  traits 
of  the  character  of  the  departed  Mo- 
narch, every  genuine  Engudiman  re- 
cognises some&iing  which  distinguish- 
ed his  Sovereign  fh>m  a  mere  gaudy 
abstraction  of  regal  power— whidi  im- 
parted its  peculiar  quality  to  his  sway 
—and  proclaimed  him  to  be  truly  a 
British  King. 

It  would  require  a  vdnme  to  give 
even  a  sketch  of  the  great  public  events 
u^n  which  the  name  isi  George  III. 
will  be  imperiahably  superscribed  by 
history.  The  general  cast  of  his  dis- 
positimi  and  character,  with  r^ard  to 
political  matters,  may  easily  be  ga- 
thered, however,  even  from  the  most 
vague  and  hasty  glance  at  the  great 
transactions  of  his  reign.  In  its  com- 
mencement he  was  ii^urioiisly  brand- 
ed by  the  virulence  of  Action  as  a 
ToxT,  in  the  stem  and  obsolete  sense 
of  tnat  foolish  name.  While  the  spe- 
cies was  no  longer  extant,  bat  had 
passed  away  with  the  berbsrism  and 
stupiditv  in  which  alone  it  could  have 
breathea,  that  man  who  had  just  a^ 
oended  the  m^htiest  throne  in  Chrio- 
tendom  in  the  vigour  of  Uie  very 


commended  to  him  by  ties  wliicli  it 
can  never  be  genenma  or  noble  to  f»- 
get,  WH  the  ong^  point  upon  vkiek 
this  miaenble  dwoge  waa  maiie  to  tm. 
Bat,  besides  that  the  **iimiyift  by 
which  Lord  Bate  was  ovenrhdne^ 
have  since  been  exposed,  so  ss  to  fine 
the  oonvictioo,  if  not  the  oontritioBflf 
those  who  tried  to  blsdm  lu  ne- 
mory,  the  whole  coime  of  the  Iik 
Monarch's  political  career  ww  a  obs- 
chisive  comment  upon  the  maligiiiit 
slsnders  which  sought  to  ckxid  ds 
dawnofhisadministratieD.  Thesane 
of  Wilkes  has  perished— or  is  resMia- 
beied  only  for  seom  and  shame; but 
the  memory  of  his  royal 
he  dared,  m  a  paroxysm  of 
folly,  to  rate  as  sn  antagonist  aad  i 
rival,  stretches  its  mighty  shsdovsm 
a  scene  of  political  magaiflcenoe,  iqm 
which  the  mtrepid  deno^gogne,  eroi  k 
the  heig^  tof  hia  popularity,  wedd  km 
been  but  an  imperceptible  atom.   We 
rridoe  in  this— for  Wilkes,  eren  eoh 
sidered  as  a  minion  of  party,  nu  oot 
of  the  true  £ng^  breed,  bat  pn- 
sented  an  aspect  of  uahlashiag  liecs- 
tiousness  and  pro&nity,  whkhnotbdf 
bnt  the  more  matured  prafli^gsCT  of  ov 
own  days  could  have  sorpasKd— Ik 
American  war  formed  the  test  at  oss 
of  the  Monarch's  princ^Ies  snd  <tf  ha 
spirit      The  universal  voice  of  hs 
people  resented,  in  the  first  instuw, 
the  audadous  pretensions,  and  thei»> 
tious  machinationa  of  the  revolted  »   J 
lonies;  and  the  kte  King,  whea  k 
frowned  upon  the  in&nt  sedilioBi  d 
hia  trsnaatluitic  sabjecta,  sppssid  bat 
aa  the  index  of  the  mind  vsdwAd 
England.    The  diaiiee  of  war  &efa^ 
ed  indeed  in  fovoar  of  rebeBioo;  b« 
the  meat  renowned  of  oar  modos 
statesmen — ^the  man  of  the  peopfe- 
the  illustrious  advocate  of  |»|«br 
lights;  bnt  the  proud  qnritsbowhkk 
spumed  from  it  popular  fieeue  vitii 
disdain,  was  the  fofomoet  tadedoe, 
that  the  sovereignty  of  Eaghoid  me 
her  rebel  ookaies  oi^^t  neier  to  br 
abandoned;    and  that,  m  the  gb- 
rious   struggle,     it  was    her  doty 
to  nail  the  coloais  to  Ae  nart.  A 
IB  wtU  anqugh  to  aa j  aew,  ^  * 
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WIS  not  a  limb  )nit  a»  exceeseeaoe  chat 
was  lapped  off,  and  that  it  was  folly  to 
attempt  to  retain  it— ^adftoniwhat  the 
world  has  seen  of  the  spirit  and  ten* 
dcndes  of  American  patriotism^  it  muj 
be  concluded  diat  England  has  soffier* 
^  little  by  being  dissercred  from  the 
mighty  mass  of  oeodental  pollution. 
Bat  such  wore  not  the  sentiawnts  na^ 
tnral  to  the  ii\|nied  Monan^^-for  they 
were  not  the  sentiments  of  what  was 
great  and  high-spirited  among  his  peo* 
pie.  He  vindicated  the  dienitr  of  hia 
crown  by  pushing^  to  the  nuthest 
'¥cifge;y  tluit  coercion  which  simed  at 
upholding  the  integrity  of  its  domi* 
juons— 4ie  deserved  success^  althon^ 
lie  could  not  command  it ;  and  while 
the  difficulties  oi  a  savage  and  remote 
wtffiore  boffied  all  rational  cakuktion 
-—when  rebellion  ndsedits  triumphant 
<cieBt  over  the  disasters  of  legitimate 
powei^— when  fortune  had  decided  con- 
trary to  eveiy  anticipation  of  reason, 
and  had  established  a  new  order  of 
things,  which  it  was  scsrcely  worth 
avhile  to  lament,  and  vain  to  resist, 
the  stgacity  as  well  as  the  magnani* 
mitv  of  the  Sovereign  were  conspicu- 
■ouslv  displayed  in  that  memorable  re- 
mark to  the  first  of  his  American 
subjects,  whom  he  saw  in  the  novel 
•dignity  of  the  ambassador  of  an  inde- 
pendent state, — that  he,  the  King  of 
£ngland,  had  been  the  last  man  in  his 
<lominion8  to  recognise  the  independ- 
ence of  America^  and  would  also  be 
the  last  to  violate  it  The  man  who 
could  speak  thus^  aye,  and  who  could 
4ict  up  to  the  dignity  of  his  royal  pledge, 
was  wordiy  to  rule  over  a  people,  to 
whose  Intimate  pride  the  revolt  of 
America  could  not  out  be  offensive,  but 
to  whose  lofty  political  system  the  in- 
'dependence  of  nations  must^  when 
-once  established^  appear  for  ever  sacred. 

The  great  and  prominent  event  which 
<li8tinguished  his  Miyesty's  reign, — 
which,  although  it  occurred  in  a  fo- 
reign country,  deeply  coloured  and 
afiected  the  entire  course  of  our  do- 
mestic policy, — ^which  shook  the  ci- 
vilized world  with  its  volcanic  agita- 
'tions,  and  rolled  its  burning  lava  over 
the  entire  sur&ce  of  Christendom, — 
which,  although  originating  in  the 
^special  proflig^  and  peculiar  mls- 
iortunes  of  one  great  nation,  has  in- 
sinuated itself  into  the  very  being  and 
diistory  of  all^  and  is  destined  to  fcaa 
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for  the  future,  the  universri  basis  of 
human  reasoning  and  policy, — ^was  the 
French  Revolutioik 

In  the  sreat  crisis,  produced  by  this 
event,  his  late  U^ty  was  sUH  worthy 
of  himself  and  of  his  people.  As  a 
British  Soivreign,  reponng  upon  the 
deep  and  stable  foundations  of  a  con- 
stitution, adqited  at  once  to  the  d^- 
nity  and  the  imperfections  of  our 
•ommon  nature^  and  turning  to  scorn 
all  the  ilhitions  of  theory,  by  the  visi* 
ble  presence  of  various  and  unquestion- 
ed good,  he  could  not  look  with 
fiivonr  upon  a  system  over  which  c»« 

S'ridsm  presided,  and  in  which  the 
wning  of  frenzy  waa  coeval  almoot 
with  the  first  movements  of  reibrm. 
As  a  Chriatian,  he  could  not  behold 
with  indifiference  the  maich  of  the 
most  daring  impiety,  nor,  as  a  mi^ity 
prince,  ooold  he  listen  with  equani- 
mity to  the  crash  of  nei^bouring 
thrones,  or  view  with  composure  the 
subversion  of  empire.  But,  above  all, 
as  the  beloved  chief  of  a  genenns  and 
noble  peoplet,  deeply  participating  thehr 
genius,  and  attached  to  their  proud 
habitudes  of  thought  and  of  action,  he 
could  not  but  contemplate  with  hor- 
ror the  advance  of  an  appalling  spi- 
rit, which  declared  war  against  all 
that  had  been  consecrated  by  their  ve- 
neration for  ages ;  which  singled  them 
out  for  experiment  and  for  ven- 
geance,— and  which  threatened  to  tear 
up  by  the  roots  whatever  was  most 
hallowed  to  their  remembrance.  The 
popular  Monarch  of  England,  in  the 
highest  and  most  generous  sense  of 
that  term,  could  not  take  part  in  this 
foul  conspiracy,  or  refrain  from  ani- 
mating, by  his  own  resolute  defiance, 
the  stsggerin^  resolution  of  his  sub- 
jects. And  tor  this  great  work,  it 
was  the  ^ood  fortune  of  the  late  King 
to  find  a  minister  equal  to  the  under- 
taking, which  fate  had  summoned 
him  toperfi>rm, — a  gigantic  spirit,  fit- 
ted to  bear  and  to  repel  the  terrors  of 
mightiest  revolutions.  It  was  the 
glory  of  the  King  that  he  could  se- 
lect, appreciate,  and  confide  in  this 
great  Minister.  William  Pitt's  was 
indeed  a  majestic  mind, — nursed  and 
cherished  to  its  pahny  state  o£ 
moral  and  intellectual  grandeur  in 
the  rich  mould  of  £ng]^  freedom. 
There  was,  in  all  things,  a  fine  sym- 
pathy betwixt  him  and  his  royal  i 
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ooDspiciioas  uni^  of  aim  and 
equal  devotion  of  patriotism— « love  of 
England^  and  of  all  that  ia  implied 
in  that  venerable  name,  which  no 
caprice  of  fortune  could  abate  or  ex* 
tinguiah.  Together  they  walked  in 
noble  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  heroic 
energy  of  resolution,  throughout  the 
darkest  periods  of  our  modeni  history 
—struggling  to  de&nd  the  ark  of  the 
British  oonstitntioh,  and  the  mnjesty 
of  the  British  name,  against  the  storms 
by  which  they  were  assailed— main* 
taining  the  native  hue  of  courage  and 
constancy  amid  the  wreck  of  empire 
and  the  desolation  of  the  civilised 
world— and  putting  their  humble  but 
assured  trust  in  the  immortal  energy 
oi principle,  of  which  it  did  not  pleue 
Providence  that  they  should  witness 
the  final  triumph,  but  which,  through 
the  prevailing  power  of  their  spirit  and 
their  example,  was  destined,  at  last, 
to  hold  its  rgoidngs  over  the  honoured 
tomb  of  the  fpreat  minister,  and  around 
the  unoonsaous  solitude  of  his  royal 
and  revered  master. 
We  cannot  think  of  disturbing  for 


a  moment  the  solemnity  of  sacii  eom- 
templations,  by  turning  aside  to  noticr 
the  vulgar  herds  of  &ctnm  which  sua- 
cessively  arrayed  themselTes  in  resist- 
anoe  to  the  royal  and  iUnatzioiis 
champions  of  their  country's  iodnend- 
ence  and  fione.  It  has  now  ptesaed 
fiite  to  round  the  comae  of  our  late 
monarch's  earthly  career,  without  hav- 
ii^  permitted  them  to  make  any  aen« 
rible  breach  upon  its  magnificent  con- 
tinuity; and  the  sceptre  whidi  has 
dropped  from  his  hand  has  beea 
tianrferred  to  a  successor,  who  will 
never  bend  it  to  their  fimtastic  in- 
solence and  presumption.  Be  it 
their  bitter  portion  to  lemember,  that 
they  Btrug^ed  to  embarraas  the  caiccr 
of  a  prince  who  was  justlyrerercd  aa  the 
idol  of  his  people,  and  Oiat  tfaejatrug* 
gled  in  vain— and  that  his  fiune  ia  now 
equally  beyond  the  aoope  of  their  pa- 
negync  and  invective— mr  it  ia  reoonU 
ed  in  the  triumph  of  all  generooa  prin- 
ciple, and  the  glory  of  a  mii^ty  people, 
whose  regrets  now  gather  round  his 
tomb,  while  their  aflfectiona  ahalLbecBn 
for  ever  upon  his  blessed  memory. 
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ComuxkH  of  Moon  and  WeaShtT,i^m 
\t  Olben  denies  that  anj  oonnexioii  be* 
veen  the  changet  of  the  moon  and  of  the 
weather  is  ever  observable  in  the  noith  of 
rcimanj;  and  he  asserts  that*  in  the  eouise 
f  an  extensiTe  medical  piMtioe,  continued 
)r  a  number  of  jeats,  with  his  attention 
onstantly  directed  to  the  lunar  periods,  he 
as  never  been  able  to  discover  the  sli^test 
onnexion  between  those  periods  and  ^e 
icrease  or  decrease  of  diseases,  or  their 
^mplMns* 

Or0«ilBMdL-.-6teske,  the  mineralogist,  af- 
er  a  residence  of  eight  yean,  draws  a  som« 
vous  picture  of  the  cobnv  of  East  Green* 
ind,  which  he  visited  and  explored  to  the 
;2d  degree  of  latitude.  He  is  confident, 
com  the  information  given  him  by  the  na- 
ives,  that  at  present  that  rigorous  coast  ii 
lot  inhabited,  or  even  haUtable,  beyond 
he  64th  dMree  at  farthest;  and  that  it 
rould  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  tope- 
letrate  furthcft 

SoU  Mines  qf  Mewrtf»e,^Tht  researdhes 
or  the  disoovery  of  rock-salt,  which  com- 
nenoed  in  July  last  at  Moyenire,  in  the 
lepartment  of  La  Meurthe,  is  carried  on 
o  advantage.  Afker  ezpUning  to  the 
lepth  of  200  feet,  and  reaching  the  first 
ayer,  which  is  dcven  feet  in  thickness, 
he  workmen  had  to  perfomte  a  bed  of 
^psum  and  cUy  of  546  feet,  when  they 
aune  to  a  second  stratum  of  salt,  e^t  feet 
n  thickness.  It  is  intended  to  remove  the 
'esearches  to  two  other  neighbouring  points, 
JO  ascertain  the  breadth  and  magmtude  of 
iie  whole  bed.  The  two  points  form  a 
xiande  nearly  equQatetal,  each  side  of 
irhich  may  be  about  6  or  TOO  toises  in 
length.  One  of  these  pomts  is  in  die  dty 
it  Vic,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  it. 
3n  thii  latter  point,  they  have  already 
pierced  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  of 
vegetable  earth :  the  orifice  of  each  bore  is 
^  inches,  which  constantly  fills  up  with 
freshwater.  The  salt  of  the  first  bed  is  ex- 
fcrcmdy  white,  and  transparent  as  rock-crys- 
taL  It  is  likewise  very  pure,  and  ftee  mm 
every  noxious  or  terrene  substance.  The 
second  appears  to  be  intermixed  with  gyp- 
seous or  aigilaceous  substances,  but  in  a 
very  small  proportion.  This  salt  is  brown, 
not  unlike  a  cliDuded  flint ;  both  the  kinds 
are  very  compact,  well  crvstalUzed,  the  frac- 
tures cubical,  and  the  saline  taste  superior 
to  that  of  any  salt  obtained  by  evaporation. 
It  contains  but  verv  little  of  muriate  of 
magnesitt,  or  of  sulphate  of  Kme. 

IVork  OH  Peirifactiotu^^^M.  Lamou- 
roux,  Pro&sGor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
Koyal  Acadeiny  of  Caen,  is  about  pub- 
lishing a  work  (with  40  plates),  contatn- 
iog  some  account  of  the  marine  polypi 


that  so  abound  in  the  calcareous  forma- 
tions of  Lower  Normandy.  One  stratum 
in  the  vidni^  of  Caen  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  them.  Thev  are  in  perfect 
conservation;  and,  ftom  uie  singular  cha* 
racters  which  thev  exhibit,  M.  Lamounmx 
gives  figures  of  the  natural  sise,  with  some 
essential  parts  magnified  by  the  aid  of  op- 
tical glasMs.  The  work  will  be  of  use  to 
geolo^ts,  by  making  them  acquainted  with 
antediluvian  animals  of  a  descriptbn  not 
visible  or  known  at  present  Some  ooosti* 
tute  new  genera,  and  others  belong  to  Imown 
genera:  among  these  hitter  are  sponges, 
and  other  animals  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
work  will  include  a  figure  and  description 
of  the  fiissile  crocodile  that  has  been  db* 
covered  near  Caen. 

Stoic  of  German  Literature  in  Sweden,^ 
German  literature  has  been  very  much  cul- 
tivated of  late  years  in  Sweden.  Exclu- 
sive of  a  ooUectkm  of  dassieal  Gennan  au- 
thors printed  at  Upsal,  in  the  oriffinal  lan- 
guage (sixty-six  volumes  in  the  whole),  the 
best  works  of  various  authors  have  been 
traosUted  into  Swedish. 

Lalaude*!  Journey  to  Jndia.^^M,  de  La- 
hmde,  associate  naturalist  tO  the  king's 
garden,  Paris,  has  just  set  out  on  his  tra- 
vels to  the  Cape  of  (Sood  Hope,  where 
he  will  pursue  his  researches  in  botany, 
zoologT,  and  the  various  departments  of 
natunu  history.  Prom  thence  he  will  pio- 
ceed  to  India  to  prosecute  the  ulteiior  ob- 
jects of  his  mission  in  the  Indian  Seas. 

KUang  Animal*  by  Carbonie  Acid^ 
A  new  method  of  putting  animals  to 
death,  without  jpain,  has  beoi  propossd  by 
Dr  Thornton ;  m  consequence  of  the  em- 
ployment of  which,  it  IS  said,  the  meat 
wouU  lock  better,  Uti  better,  keep  better, 
and  salt  better.  Tl^ese  desiderata  are  pro- 
posed to  be  attained  by  means  of  fixed  air* 

Crocodiles*  Flesh  an  Article  of  Food.^ 
At  Sennaar  crocodiles  are  often  brought 
to  market,  and  their  flesh  is  publicly  sold 
there.  I  once  tasted  some  of  the  meat  at 
Esne,  in  Upper  Egypt;  it  is  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  not  unlike  young  veal,  with  a 
slight  fishy  smell ;  the  animal  had  been 
caught  by  some  fishermen  in  a  strong  net* 
and  was  above  twelve  feet  in  length.  The 
Governor  of  Esne  ordered  it  to  be  brought 
into  his  court-yard,  where  more  than  a  hun- 
dred balls  were  fired  against  it  without  any 
eflect,  till  it  was  thrown  upon  its  back,  and 
the  contents  of  a  small  swivel  discharged  at 
its  belly,  the  skin  of  which  is  much  softer 

than  that  of  the   back HurckhardiU 

Travets, 

Remarkable  Phenomena  at  Christiana,'^ 
The  following  curious  details  have  been 
received  from  Christiana,   in  Norway  s«« 
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On  the  7th  i]iitaiit«  the  banmeter  nae  to 
the  extraordinary  height  of  29  indies,  16 
linest  which  has  not  taken  riaoe  here  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  The  sea  was  eight 
feet  lower  on  that  day  than  it  has  been  fee 
the  h»t  twenty  ^e&n-  Professor  Hansteen, 
who meaaorea  itahei^t,  made  also  some 
experiments  as  to  the  intensity  at  the  mag- 
netie  force,  and  found  the  needle  in  sach 
agitation  that  he  oould  obtain  no  fixed  ie» 
mk  ftom  his  experiments— -These  «liAercBt 
phenomena  uppear  to  portend  boom  CKtm« 
ordmary  levonition  in  nature. 

CakareottsFormaiknu,  wUh  mclo§ed  Skek» 
totu  and  Monet  of  the-  Human  Speciei,-~~ 
The  absence  of  cakareoos  monRtains,  and 
even  of  considerable  masses  of  that  sub* 
stance,  is  one  of  the  seolDgioal  charac- 
teristics by  which  Trinidad,  Tobago,  and 
the  chain  of  Cwmana,  difite  esaentiany 
from  the  Antilles,  or  Caribbean  Islands, 
which  have  calcareous  rocks,  and  even 
■Munlains  «  stmta,  in  which  are  found  va- 
rious kinds  of  agg|lomciated  and  petrified 
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-  Of  all  these  calcareoua  locks,  the  most 
remarkable  and  worthy  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tisn  of  naturalists,  is  a  bank  of  carbonaie 
ef  fine,  rather  hud,  on  the  sea  shore,  in 
the  district  of  Moule  in  Guadaloine. 

This  cakanous  bai^  is  on  a  levd  with 
iho  sea,  and  covered  at  high-water.  General 
fimouf,  having  heard  thi^  it  contained  hu- 
man skeletoRs,  sent,  towards  the  end  of 
1804,  M.  Gerard,  a  naturalist  of  Brussels, 
to  make  excavations  there^  He  extracted  a 
block  ftom  it,  in  which  was  found  a  human 
skeleton  perfectly  encrusted  in  the.  stone, 
and  oempleleiy  identified  with  it.  I  was  in 
Gttsdalottpc  at  that  period^  and  ordered 
workmen  to  dig  thcM  on  my  own  aoooont^ 
i  eaold  not  obtain  an  entire  skeleton,  but 
and  fifagmenta  of  the 
^iCh  a  snflicient  number  of 
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parts  of  his  skeleton  of  which  the  linea- 
mwts  cannot  be  dearly  distinguished  with* 
euttheaaaistanoeof  amagnil^nggbMS.  I 
mnarfced,  that  aB  those  antho^Utes  are 
pkwed  east  and  west,  according  to  the  an- 
ekm  custom  of  tiie  Asiatics  and  Amen* 
CBBSk  By  the  ode  of  die  skeletons  were 
feund  pesdes,  mortars,  hatchets,  dubs  of  a 
basaltie  or  porphyritic  stone,  and  instnt- 
menti  simikr  to  those  which  the  savages 
siiB  ttot,  Those  mstruments  are  petrified. 
But  I  fewnd  no  trace,  nor  the  smallest  ves- 
ti^B  of  oxgank  bodies,  though  there  are 
banks  of  madispores  quite  near  them. 

ne  Fixed  S'ler«_The  most  beauttfVil 
part  of  the  southern  cekatial  hemisi^ere, 
which  comprehends  the  Centaur,  Argo,  and 
Cvoas,  is  idways  hidden  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kurope.  It  is  only  under  the 
E<Iuator  that  the  magnificent  spectade  is  to 
be  enjoyed,  of  seeing,  at  the  same  time,  dl 
the  sUis  of  the  two  cdestial  hemiepheres. 


Some  of  our  norihctn  conatelhtfioBt,  aadm 
the  Great  and  little  Bear,  on  accoon  of 
dicb  dc^  in  the  horicon,  appear  ef  an  a. 
tonishing  size. 

Machine  far  crossing  Rivers.— .^^  me- 
dianist,  Xavier  Michd,  reading  at  OSes, 
bach,  has  invented  a  very  sfanpk  saitasw 
pact  madime,  by  the  aid  of  wUcb  liias 
may  be  crossed,  and  emn  the  sea  atanp. 
ed,  without  any  danger  of  aiaking.  h  » 
aeariy  five  feet  in  diameter  whoi  «MM. 
An  opcnag  of  about  thirteen  inches  ia  tb 
centre  is  destined  to  ivceive  the  nsrdlai 
When  dimouBtcd,.  this  appaaatasiicHif 
transported  f ram  place  to  phee  far  in  a- 
tire  weight  scarcely  exoeeaa  five  fMia 
The  inventor  has  made  a  anmbcr  cf  a- 
periments  on  the  Rhine,  all  of  vbkkbie 
been  crowned  wioi  entiro  sneeeM*  He  as 
make  Uie  machine  aaeve  ferwaid,  er  ctho. 
wise,  at  pleasure,  and  without  sbj  gm 
exertion.  In  order  move  ftiDy  ta  pevetke 
ntilitvofhiaxnventisn,  M.  Mididkidh 
termmed  to  embark  at  Khd,  and  deaai 
the  Rhine  to  its  mouth. 

Fedes  SamworH  ofBirdo.^^*  The  insd 
Woodpedurs,*'  says  Ray,  «•  stand  tea  fer- 
wards,  two  backwaida;  whkh  dJipoaiH 
(as  Aldrovandus  wdl  notes)  Natme,  er  » 
ther  the  wisdom  of  the  Greater,  badi  gost- 
ed  them — because  it  is  very  oomNDkai  far 
the  dimbmg  of  trees.**  The  attenft  a 
prove  thb  aasertkm,  adopted  by  «» oniiy 
and  aUe  naturalists,  to  be  altogedKr  ui* 
founded,  must  iqspear  to  taroor  sf  p«> 
suroptkm  in  one  who  baa  so  Ktde  of  da 
phihMopher  about  him  ;  neverthdcM,  I  bop 
to  oanvinoe  yon,  that  audi  disporidoii  of  ik 
toes  in  the  Woodpedwr^tribe,  wasiaiaidfld 
by  the  Audior  of  Nature  fer  a  very  ^fir- 
ent  though  equal^f  wise  purpose.  I  fan* 
of  but  ax  geaeta,  via.  PsUtaens,  Cwakt, 
Piems^  Ramfiui&$os,  TVogm^  Baen,  tkt 
are  furnished  pedibas  seansariis,  ie.  viiii 
two  toes  before  and  two  behind ;  sad  d 
this  number  I  am  acquainted  with  the  saa* 
ners  of  die  three  first  only. 

To  begin  with  C^enbu-~>1  qicsk  (^ 
of  our  common  speciea— Here  is  a  bM  |»- 
nished  with  two  toes  before  and  two  bduod, 
and  yet  is  actually  never  known  to  cfinbit 
all— «  convincing  proof  that  such  coafiiBft- 
tion  does  ;iot  necessarily  bring  with  a  tk 
power  of  dimbing  ;  more  espedaDyt  vks 
we  consider  that  die  Nnthatdi  {8UU  Sf 
ropax^  and  Tree-creeper  iCeriMaflmiStn^ 
have  their  toea  plaosd  ia  die  usad  iDan«r» 
and  yet  run  up  and  down  trees  with  » 
much  fedMty  as  the  Woodpceken.  Ik 
use  of  the  Pedes  ^osasoKI,  then,  to  tk 
Cuckoo  (as  they  evUUndy,  in  dik  esse,  oo- 
duoenotto  dimbtng),  I  judge  to  betha: 
It  ia  wdl  known  that  this  bird  wiU  d^ 
times  dt  by  the  half  hour  tagedier,  oa  at 
bough  of  a  tree,  vociferating  ill  kod  ad 
pfeanngnote.  In  doingtfa»itdislcottK> 
ab)y  forward;  and  appears  in  coostsat  tp- 
tation,  continually  moving  its  body  up  ad 
down  with  great  deganooi    Nor,  at  it  fH> 


•0  ibnriid  whikt  usin^  this  ouition,  it 
would  be  luUde  to  low  ki  bakaee*  and  quit 
its  hold,  had  it  only  one  toe  behind;  where- 
as, by  die  oontiiTanoe  of  two,  it  is  enabled 
stNogly  to  adhere  to  the  bnnch. 

i'lMMM  also  haa  die /Mfef  aoaaMrtf,  ffid 
is  aetuattj  a  dinbing  genus ;  yet  Mm  cqo« 

^ '11  dees  net,  in  my  opinioDt  an  any 

tndnce  thentOi  To  ae^  that  Par« 
diemsehw  widi  their  beaks  in 
K,  woidd  not  eigne  Ike  aaiet  ecaiijo. 
Hi  19  be  ef  no  utility.  Their  seal  nee  to 
this  gsnui  seens  to  be  net  eny  to  gnip 
their  Ibod  (for  the  faot  of  a  Penot  aenree 
the  porpoee  ai  a  hand  in  that  rcqieot),  but 
to  enable  them  to  sten  aecoreiy  fiom  one 
bmoch  to  another*  and  likewiee  to  hang 
suspended  as  they  often  do ;  in  which  case* 
the  two  tees  beAiffe,  and  two  beUnd.  certain* 
fy  gite  siafaittty  lo  dieir  hoU. 

WithMspeofc  tothe  Fid,  xadier  a  ckiaMy 
tnbe»  the  voysiifffcatliea  in  thetail  an  of 
aoMead  aartioe  to  piiop  ihem  upintheaet 
of  diadking;  not  so  tbe^eidse  scotMorii,  ion 
tfaeNadiatGk,  witlMot  them,  mas  up  trees 
eqnallywelL    Of  what  use  then  can  these 
he  tothe  Woodpedwr?   I  aaewer,  that  in 
hoiiBg  tnes,  an  which  occupatien  the  bird 
18  often  eagued  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  its  we&ht  is  thrown  backward,  and 
thus  the  sap|dy  of  two  toes  behind  is  ren- 
dered extronely  neosssur  for  its  support. 
What  makes  me  think  the  wise  Audior  of 
Nature  had  this  end  principally  in  wiew  is, 
that  the  Nuthatch,  mm  the  want  of  this 
eonfirmatien,  is,  when  brealdag  mis,  under 
the  necessity  of  sitting  with  its  head  dawn- 
wards.     Itmi^bealkgcd,thatitsflemble 
tail  compels  it  to  this  position ;  h«t,  mm  I 
have  before  obesrtcd,  k  mas  up  trees  with 
oqualcr  greater  fodHtydiaathe  Woodpecko 
€1,  notwithstanding  thb  disadvantage. 

It  would  be  a  curious  dicnmstaace,  and 
n  oondusiTe  aigument  in  my  favooEf  diouM 
k  ever  be  ascertained  that  the  three^toed 
Woodpecker  fpiau  tritUut^J.  whkh  has 
only  one  toe  behind,  bores  trees  in  the  atti- 
tode  aasuraed  by  the  Nuthatch  when  break- 
mg  nuts.  BxvETT  Shephaux 

lUuminaUim  of  Cool  Minu.'^ThM  inge- 
nious plan  for  flluminating  cities  by  the 
means  of  an  electiifyiag  nuchine,  appears 
well  adi^ited  for  the  use  of  coal  mines,  dec 
suid  bids  lair  to  reduce  die  number  of  those 
teniiic  eaplosioos  of  such  frequent  occur- 
venca  in  an  inflammable  atmoephere.  The 
doetiie  fluid,  in.  Professor  Mehiecke*s  en- 
parttia,  acts  on  a  similar  principle  to  the 
^vanic  column  lately  applied  to  the  for* 
matioa  of  a  self-moving  machinOi 

iV«v  Theory  of  ike  MoOoms  of  the 
J^ianeUnry  Sfftienu^^^^  curious  commen- 
tary, or  rather  an  attack  i^Md  theicceiTed 
system  ot  the  planetary  motions,  has  ra* 
cencly  been  published,  in  a  smal  pamnhlet, 
by  Captain  Bumey,  which  is  likdy  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  sdcntiflc  woild, 
and  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  very  un- 
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expected  astronomical  focts.  The  audwr 
deduoas  the  motion  of  the  whole  of  our  sys- 
tem from  the  progressive  motkm  of  the  sun 
itself;  a  quality  which,  he  says,  must  be 
equally  possessed  by  all  the  heavenly  bo- 
dMs,  resuha^  from  die  univeiBBttyackaow. 
ledged  laws  of  gravitation.  He  aiguas,  a 
j^riori^  diet  from  pr^^essive  motion  mta- 
tion  is  prodjooed,  and,  a  fotteriori,  that  a 
body  in  free  qiaoe,  having  rotation  round 
its  own  azk,  is  a  dear  indieadon  of  its  bo* 
lag  in  pNnressive  movement.  Thkheooiw 
roborates  by  the  geneial  belief  now  enters 
taioed,  that  our  sun  and  pkaets  aieadvaac- 
ioig  towards  the  constellation  Hercules.  Tkr 
optnkm  that  the  sun  has  pragiessive  Baotioo» 
was  not  entertained  till  long  after  its  mta- 
tory  motkm  was  discovered.  Captain  fi. 
stales  his  convictum,  that  if,  from  the  disca- 
voy  of  die  snn*s  loatoi,  and  die  acto»w- 
ledged  universalihr  of  gravity,  its  progrss^ 
sion  had  been  mfonad,  when  Kepler  first 
tnggntrd  that  the  phmcti  moved  round  the 
sun  by  meane  of  its  atmonhere,  the  system 
of  this  philosi^her  would  nave  obtained  im« 
mediate  and  laeling  cmdit*  and  diat  dw  hy- 
pothesis of  these  bodicB  beiqg  continued  in 
■lotiaa  by  an  original  prq^ik  impidse» 
would  not  have  beoi  resorted  to  in  acooonu 
iag  for  the  phenomena  of  their  motions* 

Polal0u-»The  general  opinion  is,  that 
this  vegctoble  ii  indigenousm  America,  and 
that  it  was  brought  nom  that  Contiaent  to 
Kurope  by  the  Spaniards,  soon  after  the 
disoovoy  of  America  I7  ColttmbuSi  Afiwt 
menticQed  in  the  TramsoctUnu  of  the  IA»* 
aesa  Secklyt  voL  zii  p.  d05,  may,  per- 
hi^  he  considered  as  a  oonobaration  oC 
dus  opnion.  Don  Jese  Pavon,  of  Madrid^ 
ooa  of  die  audioas  of  the  Fhra  Perwohm^ 
m  a  letter  to  Mr  Lamhsrt,  that  he 
a  cempanions,  Huia  and  Bombsy^ 
the  potato  iSManum  Meromtmy 
ild  in  the  envinma  of  Lima,  and 


of  Peru,  as  well  as  in  Chili;  and  that  it  ai 
ddtivatad  very  abundandy  in  these  coun- 
tries by  the  Indians,  who  call  UpapMe. 

Poridhk  Got  Lama, — ^The  ingenioiis  idea 
of  coni|w>ssing  gas  for  the  punose  of  ren- 
dering It  poitidde,  and  thus  anapHng  it  to 
various  economic  purposes,  appears  to  have 
been  ouogested  by  Professor  Brands,  m  a 
lecture  ddivered  May  1810.  But  the  merit 
of  using  condensed  gas  for  economical  pur- 
is  due  to  Mr  Gordon,  who  lately  ob* 
ed  a  patent  for  gas  lamps,  &c 
'hetphorie  Add  la  Fi«eieMbr.-.Mr  Bar- 


on pharmacenii- 
canying  on  the 


cal  extracU  obtained  by  canying 
evannation  in  vocao,  **  became  acquainted 
with  the  singular  foot,  that  phosphoric  add, 
in  a  soluble  stale,  was  found  in  all  the  ex- 
tracts. On  further  investigafww,  k  was  as* 
certained  that  this  arid,  besides  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  exists  as  pbeqdiate  of  lune* 
is  oontiuned  in  a  vast  vanety  of  vegetables; 
All  diose  which  are  cultivated  seem  to  con* 
tain  phosphoric  sak  in  great  abundance/* 
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The  Seecmd  Past  of  Mr  Gak's  Life  of 
B.  West,  Eiqu  Pierident  of  the  Rojral  Aca- 
demy, will  ahordy  be  publiBhed,  fonmog 
the  Life  and  Works  of  Mr  Weat  anbaequent 
to  hia  arriTal  in  England,  oomptled  from 
materialafiinuifaedbjhimaelf;  widi  a  Por- 
trait, from  an  original  {licture  painted  by 
Mr  Weit  some  years  since. 

Mr  James  Wilson  haa  in  the  preas,  a 
Journal  of  two  suceessiTe  Tours  upon  the 
Continent,  performed  in  the  years  1816, 
1817,  and  1818 ;  oontaiiung  an  aocoont  of 
the  principal  places  in  the  south  of  Prance ; 
of  the  gnat  road  over  the  Alps,  and  of  the 
chief  cttiea  and  most  interesting  parts  of 
IttlT ;  accompanied  with  oocainoDal  Re- 
mans historical  and  critical. 

In  a  fbw  dajTS  will  be  published,  Ortgjnal 
Miecrilanies,  m  prase  and  Tcne ;  by  John 
Lmuens  Bicfcneu,  F.A.S.  This  volume 
contains  a  dedication  to  the  memben  of  a 
society  inatituted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
author's  late  lamented  ftiend,  ttie  Rev.  Dr 
Bnmey,  and  a  preface,  induding  strictures 
upon  many  of  the  novel  writers  of  the  day. 
Tne  first  subjeet  of  the  book  is  a  burlesque 
novel,  entitled  Sarah  Lloyd,  in  which  the 
heroine  and  the  incidents  are  placed  in  a 
Indicroua  point  of  view,  something  in  the 
style  of  **  the  Musical  Trftvels  of  Jod  Col- 
Ker,**  written  b^  the  author's  father.  A 
eomplete  analysu  of  the  play  of  Hamlet 
ftdlows— •  plim  which  the  author  proposes 
to  pursue  with  the  rest  of  the  pUys  of 
"  if  he  can  find  leisure  for  the 

i ;  and  the  present  specimen 
I  be  found  useAil  to  the  radeis  of  oUr 
I  bard.  Theburlettaof  the**8iege 
«f  Troy,**  hitherto  published  anonymously, 
nod  a  selection  of  poems  and  a  drama,  Anm 
tiie  remainder  of  the  vcrfume. 

*«*  Should  the  present  volume  be  fa- 
Tounbly  received  by  the  pubKc,  the  author 
intends  to  print  a  small  volume  of  the 
wrhinjp  of  his  late  fkther,  the  writer  of  the 
beautiftd  poem  of  the  Dying  Negro,  which 
was  the  composition  of  the  Ute  Mr  Hick- 
ndl,  the  bainster,  and  corrected  by  the  late 
Mr  Day. 

The  Rev.  John  Jebb,  author  of  a  volume 
of  Sermone,  is  preparing  for  the  press.  Cri- 
tical Observations  on  Select  Passages  of  the 
New  Tcatament;  the  style  and  structureof 
which  an  examined  and  illustrated,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  poetical  and 
sententkius  naraUelism,  established  in  the 
pnleecions  of  the  kte  Robert  Lowth,  D.  D. 
Loid  Bishop  of  London. 

Mr  Pusui,  Proftssor  of  Paintaog  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  is  about  to  reprint  his  three 
Lectures  pn  Painting  formerly  publishedi 
with  three  additiOQal  ones  tiiat  have  not 
yet  appeared. 


A  manuaoipt  of  undoubted  aadntkitf, 
calcniatfd  to  excite  an  extraordinaiy  d^gne 
of  interest,  has  just  reached  this  oauaiif.- 
it  is  already  in  the  hands  of  a  tnodMor. 
and  will  be  pobliAed  bodi  in  Engiiab  i^ 
in  the  origmal  Prendi  dining  die  auBsg 
month;   it  is  entitled,    *^  Documexti 

HiBTOEiaiTXa  XT  RBFI.KXIOSS  SITl  U 
GOUVEEirXXEirT     DB    Uk     HOLLAVBt 

PAR  Louis   Bonapaktk  Ex  Roi  be 

UOLLAWDE." 

This  work  contains  every  event  rdstiai; 
to  the  poCtieal  or  financial  aituataon  sf  iisl* 
land,  Rom  die  commencement  of  tfaeiciga 
of  Louis  until  the  dose  of  his  gofenunai; 
Sketches  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  and  Expe- 
dition in  Egypt,  in  bethof  whididKiaiia 
was  present— Hdations  of  sMist  of  the  is- 
portant  events  in  Spain,  and  his  refinl « 
the  crown  of  that  kmgdom  on  the  lenoBai- 
tion  of  Charles  4th  to  Ferdinand  his  ai, 
and  the  fonnal  ceanon  of  the  latter  ts  N»> 
poleon—oopies  of  the  lettess of  Chsda4tk 
to  Ferdinand,  relating  to  the  canspincytf 
the  latter  against  his  father. .  Tlie  faitfaoti 
secret  motives  of  the  marriage  of  4he  soths 
widi  the  daughter  of  the  Empress  JoKpbiv* 
and  their  subsequent  mutual  agreemeotM 
a  separation.  The  events  which  oecmiedA 
the  separatum  of  the  Emperor  Ni^km  td 
the  Bmpnss  Josephine.  The  varioui  Pio* 
cesses  proposed  to  Napoleon,  and  the  leasot 
of  his  sdectmg  the  daoghler  of  the  Empefof 
of  Austria.  Numerous  cfaaxacteriitie  aai 
highly  interesting  letters  from  Napoleoo  to 
the  author,  exposing  his  views,  sitvatioD,  ai 
purposes.  An  indimtable  gencakipal 
history  of|the  family  of  Bonaparte,  estzacud 
ftom  various  histories  of  Italy  and  otba 
public  documents,  all  of  whidi  prove  k- 
yond  doubt  the  illustrious  nnk  they  IkUib 
Italy  even  in  the  12th  Century,  and  it  b 
somewhat  singular  that  600  years  ago,  As- 
drolius  Bonaparte  waa  Grand  Podesta  or 
Governor  of  Parma,  where  is  now  the  wife 
of  Napoleon  as  Xinnd  Duchess!  As  is- 
portant  letter  ftom  the  Due  de  Csdoie.  a- 
plaining  the  intentions  of  the  Bnpenv  r^ 
latmg  to  HoUand,  the  various  united  po- 
nosi&ns  of  France  and  Ruaaa  to  aooomoo- 
date  with  Enghind,  and  a  variety  of  ukc- 
dotes  of  the  author  of  Napoleon  and  of  bis 
family. 

Although  this  work  may  contain  nus; 
eventa  alnady  known  to  the  pobik  ma 
general  way,  yet  coming  from  the  hsoda 
one  who  was  on  a  throne,  and  who  had  la 
immediate  share  in  all  that  occnmdt  )<«d^ 
to  hia  univenally  acknowledged  proNtju^ 
good  fiutb,  foim  toge^er  an  unaasvcnb^ 
motive  for  giving  it  the  preference  over 
every  other  modem  publication,  and  it  f 
assuredly  next  in  point  of  interest  to  a  vork 
from  the  pen  of  Napoleon  himaelfl   It  J» 
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already  is^uhtd'  after  wfdi  eagenien  vpon 
the  contineiit,  in  HoUaad  parbcuIarljyiM  it 
is  known  to  contain  an  aoemace  itatcracnt 
of  die  political  and  financial  sttnation  of 
that  country  dnring  a  moet  iinpoitant  pe« 
riod ;  and  as  it  is  written  with  the  utmost 
candour,  and  is  totally  exempt  ftom  any 
cxprcMions  which  mig^t  offend  the  most 
partial  Bourhomst;  it  will  &id  awide  circa- 
lation  in  Prance,  where  the  antfaor,  bemg 
known  to  he  somewhat  opposed  to  his  bio* 
ther's  gorenimem,  it  will  be  read  with  equal 
«Tidity  by  the  most  decided  ultras. 

Mr  Ormerod*s  iraloablo  Hislocy  of  the 
County  palatine  and  dty  of  Chester  is  now 
completed.  It  has  been  published  in  ten 
paitSf  ninnti^  uiree  handsomdy  pruxted 
folio  Tohunes,  which  are  highly  embellished 
by  one  hundnd  and  ninety  four  ennavings 
on  copper  and  on  wood,  indunvs  of  no  ksi 
than  three  hundred  and  fi%  seven  armorial 
subjects  which  are  attached  to  the  pedigrees 

The  Rev.  Philip  Bliss  has  tompleted  his 
new  edition  of  Anthony  or  Wood's  Athena 
Ozonienses,  in  four  quarto-  volumes.  This 
valuable  body  of  English  Biography  oon- 
tams  upwards  of  two  thousand  two  hundred 
fives,  and  there  are  very  few  of  that  large 
number  which  have  not  received  either  cor- 
rections or  additions  from  the  pen  of  the 
present  editor. 

In  the  press,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  literally  trandated  into 
English  Prose,  with  Ezphnatory  Notes  ;  by 
a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  Pudge  Pamily  in  Itsly ;  by  the  An- 
thor  of  the  Pudge  Psmily  in  Paris. 

The  Paith,  Monls,  and  Disdi^e  of  the 
Church  of  Engbnd  defended.         • 

On  the  1st  March  next  will  be  publidied* 
the  Beauties  of  the  River  Meuse;  to  be 
completed  in  ei^t  numbers,  containing  each 
six  pUtes,  from  drawings  on  the  spot ;  hj 
G.  Amald,  A.  R.  A. 

The  Radical  Triumvirate;  or,  Tom 
Paine,  Lord  Byron,  and  Surgeon  Lawrence, 
coHeaguin^  to  expel  religion  from  the  earth, 
and  emancipate  mankind  from  all  laws,  hu- 
nun  and  divine ;  by  an  Oxonian. 

A  Catechism  of  Aa  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  by  Dr  Yates. 

Memoirs  of  M.  Obelin,  Lnthcnn  Pastor 
of  Walsbach ;  by  the  Rev.  Marii  Wilks. 

Heraldic  Visitation  of  the  County  of 
Durham;  by  William  Plower,  Esq.,  m 
1755.    Edited  by  R.  J.  Philipson,  Esq. 

A  new  periodical  work,  hy  Dr  John 
Walker,  entitled  ••  The  True  Monthly  Ma- 
^aincb** 

A  second  vohmie  of  Sermons  t  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Busfield. 

An  demenUuy  work  on  Astronomy  $  by 
Mr  James  MitchdL 

The  History  of  Parga,  translated  from 
the  ludian  MS.  of  Hugo  PoscolO. 

Mr  Goriiam's  History  of  St  Neot^s,  m 
one  thick  octavo  volume 

An  inquiry  into  certain  errors  respecting 
Insanity;  by  Dr  Buziowt.  • 

V#L.  VI. 
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The  Mode  Moralist;  b  Kovd;  by  Mr ' 
Wm  Gardicer,  author  of  Sultana,  a  tragedy* 
fta 

ElflDMBlsof  die  Hisiaiy  of  Civil  Govera* 
mcnt;  byJames  Tyson,  £i^.,  wfflshordy 

Neuly  ready  for  poblieBtion,  Brief 
Thoughts  on  the  cariyiAstades  tothepn*: 
gress  of  the  Pine  Aits  in  Great  Britain  anA 
Ireland ;  by  Mr  Wm  Caiey. 
-  Hedm,  or  the  Spectre  of  die  Tomb;  a 
Tale;  by  the  Hon.  William  Hcriwrt.  8«o^ 
Sft.6d. 

The  Pan  of  Jcrasslem,  a  Tragedy;  by 
H.  H.  Mahnan,  M.  A.  author  of  Paslou 

oVOb 

The  Prindples  of  Political  Economy  eon. 
sidered  with  a  View  to  iStmt  Praetkal  Ap. 
plication;  by  T.  R.  Makhui.  8v& 

Tkavds  through  Holland,  Gennany,  aaA 
part  of  Prance  in  1819,  with  reference  to 
their  Statistics,  Agriculture,  and  Manufoe- 
tures ;  by  W.  Jacob,  Esq.  P.  R.  S.  4tou 

The  Pahwe  of  John  Bull ;  a  poem,  con- 
trasted  with  the  Poor  House  that  Jack 
Built,  ilhistrated  by  phites. 

In  a  small  octavo  volume.  Taxidermy  ; 
or,  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  art  of  pre* 
serving  every  object  of  Natural  History  for 
Museums. 

Sunday  School  Sketches ;  a  memoir,  de- 
scriptive of  these  institutions. 

An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of 
the  Prindpalities  of  Walladihi  and  Molda* 
via;  by  Wm.  WiDdnson,  Esq.  late  his  Ma- 
Jesty^s  consul  there. 

Jourhd  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  Holy  Land;  by  W.  Turner,  Foreign 
Office,  in  3  volumes  octavo. 

A  History  of  Irdand,  under  the  title  of 
«« The  Chronides  of  Ulfai*d;'*  by  Roger 
O'Connor. 

Tales  of  the  Heart ;  by  Mn  Opie,  hi  3 
volumes. 

The  Poedcal  Works  of  Mr  James  MooU 
gomoy,  in  3  volumes  foolscap  8vo. 

An  Expostnlary  Epistle  to  Lord  Byron ; 
by  Mr  Cottle. 

A  mall  volume  of  Poems,  entitled, 
**  Sacred  Lyrics  ;**  by  James  Edmesfeone. 

An  Account  of  the  Introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity mto  Great  Britain,  with  the  Wdsh 
Nonconformist  Memorial ;  by  Dr  Ridiards. 

The  Sketdi  Book ;  by  Geofiay  Crayon, 
new  edition,  with  alterations  and  additkms. 

Gk>vanni  Sbogarro ;  a  Venetian  Tale,  in 
8  volumes  ISmo. 

In  two  handsome  octavo  Tolvmco,  a  V«y« 
aoe  to  South  Ameiiea,  performed  by  order 
of  the  Govenment  of  tlie  United  States,  in 
the  Pr^ate  Congrea;  by  H.  M.  Baekflv 


La^  Hunt  has  ready  for  puUica. 
tion,  a  Trandation  of  Amyntas,  a  Tale  oT 
the  Woods,  ftom  the  Italian  of  TorquafO 
Tasso;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Plutond 
Poetry  of  Italy.  The  work  will  be  embd- 
lishcd  with  a  hishly  engmved  poMttit  ^ 
Taflv,  by  WorthmglDn, 
4£ 


m 


Wmrki  Freparkigfir  PttiUfOi^t^ 


lyiaDfwUliiiif  Wfitofidld.    Then 
rials  of  this  mcmoii  have  been  collected 

Tke  niwfc  win  he  ornenMiited  by  as  el^gMH 
inint*  from  an  (niginal  picture,  &£• 

Is  Febnwnf  will  be  publiahedt  BeHo- 
fpestioa,  a  ratal  poe«;  hjr  Hm^  Wbithf^ 
«HlfaoKor  thePooiyflf  Biifccahead,  mtm 
oftfael4diccntwT. 

la  ibe  cottiie  of*  few  wedcs  wUl  be  pab- 
liihed,  LetteDftem  NoMh  Walw;  towfaidi 
aie  aiMed*  Memoranda  of  a  Vint  to  M»> 
rienecbahiie,  in  1810;  togrthervith  eeve- 
nl  eaeodolei  and  fkelcbe^  iUuHntiiie  of 
Wdah  history  end  manneii. 

Ctifiout  Clrcmmttamet,^  TTie  Duke  of 
GnAoD,  who  was  Pzine  Minister  to  hislato 
Midcstj  eooii  allsrheeane  to  the  thiooe» 
iM  who  Biakes  so  distinguished  a  i^guie  in 


the  #4ibRitsd  X4ftli|a  ( 

■inlUE  BRDItt  ^BuOSfl  COUDB0VC& 

Wf  **  27i4  Mm^irin  qf  JUs  <nrs  Uk^ 
wiucby  when  eonpletedy  his  Gnce  can&l^ 
sealed  m*,  and,  by  an  inhuicdoB  in^  w3, 
Stnctfy  piohihited  his  hevs,  OB  ab^  aecowBt, 
to  open  the  envelope  during  the  so^  ef  lbs 
bte  ktog }  but  ate  that  mooesA^s  da* 
misei  to  make  the  memoir  kamna  to  lbs 
werid-  It  is  suDwoied  to  oontaiD  a  hSi  de> 
yelepsment  of  aU  the  great  pnlitiral  cvotts 
luod  priv9to  histoiy  of  we  court,  ai  that  »- 
teresting  period,  and,  in  aU  prababOi}, 
win,  for  the  first  time,  divulge  to  the  |aUc 
the  real  name  of  Junius,  whidli,  it  is  i» 
deistood,  had  been  made  known  to  Ui 
Gmos,  under  a  pledge  of  beoour  not  a 
eommunieate  the  secret  to  mqr  Pcnonfir« 
the  lifetime  of  Vbb%  Geoige  ihi 


EDINBURGH. 


8ERMOK8  on  Infids^,  by  the  ftev.  Andrew 
Thomson,  Minister  of  St  George*s  Church, 
Edinbui]^,  wiU  speedily  be  piSdifbed. 

The  Rev*  Alex.  Stewart,  author  of  the 
Livee  of  Dr  BUir,  Dr  Robertson,  end  other 
Blcgsnt  Works,  has  now  in  the  pren  a 
History  of  Great  Britam,  fiom  the  aocesuon 
of  Geon  UL  to  the  present  time. 

To  he  oublished  by  subscription,  in 
ISmo,  at  i0s.6d.  Elgiva,  an  historical 
poem,  in  six  cantos,  wiSi  odier  poems  ;  by 
John  Goidoi^  surgeon  in  Keith,  who  was 
drowned  while  baaing  with  some  of  his 
oompemons  in  dto  river  Isb,  in  the  summer 
of  1619. 

la  the  VRM,  and  speedilv  will  be jnih- 
liihed,  a  Visit  to  the  Provmce  of  Upper 
Canada,  in  1819  ;  by  James  Cbalmos, 
bookseller,  Aberdeen.  The  work  will  eon- 
toin  evcqr  kind  of  mfimnatioo  which  an 
emigrant  can  desiie  to  obtain,  derived  &om 


the  most  authentic  sources.  The  civil  sol 
reUgious  state  of  the  provinoe,  climntp,  soil. 
and  a^;riculture,  is  carefully  ^wa  op  froB 
matCTials  furnished  by  the  author's  Inoiher, 
who  has  been  twen^  years  resident  in  fte 
country,  and  a  member  of  die  i 

Speedily  will  be  published, 
tion,  in  one  volume  12mo,  Ss.  ( 
paper,  fine  psper  5s. ;  Ueatfa  Flowcn,  er 
Mountain  Melodies ;  oonristing  of  Poens 
and  Lyrical  Pieces ;  by  George  SeotL 

In  tne  press,  and  immediatdy  to  be  pab> 
lidied.  Medical  Notes  en  Climate,  B' 
Hoqpltels,  and  Medical  Schools,  in 
Italy,  and  Switzerland ;  oompeiaiiig  «»  b>- 
qninr  into  the  effects  of  a  readenoe  in  ibe 
south  of  Europe,  in  cases  of  palnaBSiy 
ooosumptioo,  and  iUustrating  tbe  procpt 
state  of  medicine  and  medical  piaetiee  ia 
those  countries  \  by  James  CIttk,  ILH 
Resident  Physician  at  Rome. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


LONDON. 


AftCHITECTUBJk 

Akcbi  vccTvaai.  Aaismrides  of  Norman- 
dy, In  a  seites  of  100  StGfalng^  with  Hiatori- 
1  DoMifaitive  Notices;  by  Jdha  Sell 
Paitl.  folto.    £s,ae. 

ikSTEOLOGY. 

3V1km*s  Completo  Dictfanaty  of  Astro- 
ligy.    14s. 

BiBLioemAraT. 

A  Gatalague  of  ISjOOO  Tiacts,  Pamph- 
eto,  and  unbomd  Books;  by  Thomas 
Redd,sen.    Psrts I. and II. 

A  Catdogue  of  Q)d  Books;  by  W. 


B^mesandSoo.  Ptotl.  < 
logy. 

A  Supplement  to  J.  H.  Bdbte>  Goto- 
landGeimaa  Litoratuie. 
and  Compoaf 's  Catolone  of 
OU Books Ibr  1880.    Ptetl. 

BIOOIIAfBT. 

Memoin  of  Oliver  CromwdD,  aad  hk 
Sons  Ridund  and  Hemy;  with  oe^inal 
Letlen  and  Postnots;  by  (Nivcc  CiOBml. 
Esq.  adeeoendant  of  the  Fanily.  4tou  £3,31. 

the  Wt  aad  fitudito  of  Bc^|wdB  West, 
£«[.    Part  U. 


li96.-2 


MmOfyLUiaflfkmPkkiamllm. 


-  OuuBljP  wkogr^gmf  I  Mf  LlfM  of  Rittatko 
able  Chancten,  bom  or  feng  rtaidbnt  iH 
thoCoimiSfls  of  VcMk,  Iteei,  «d  fluf- 
folk.    No  I.    8i.6d. 

Tl»  CbBlbMiciMef  J>  X  Bjcmwhi,  ifob 
ISmo.    XUli. 

Memoiits  pour  Mr?ir  i  mistoize  de  U 
via  pMe»  te  nioiiis  tt  du  Ngne  do  Na- 
poleon,  «B  181J.  Fte  M.  nouy  dtCha. 
Wulon,  tK-M6MlBin  de  fSmMreor.  9vo. 
9toiiit»    eio. 

A  TksMlirtioii  of  the  above.  SfpliSvQ. 
£l»4e. 

BOTAirr* 

Witbering^  AmMgeoMnt  of  Mlleh 
Planti.    SaSh  edidon.  4 foleSwk  A, Si. 

OHIOirOLOOT. 

ACbroaoligioalChaztef  Emopa,  bam 
OMNonnHiOoafwettotbapMMattiiiieyOn 
aSheeft.    da, 

Tbm  Ckmnhgf  of  the  bal  Pil^  Yean. 
Royal  18mo.    Ita. 

coifMncs. 

On  tbelVideto  Chinas  and  the  Indiaa 
▲fdiipdaga;  byC.  AHey.    Sva   Sk 

Beotk^  Tabhi  oi  Shnpie  lotcitst,  on  a 
NewJPlatL    4C0.    Ste. 

DOMBtrric  EcairoirT. 

Twemke  on  Aduhcntkn  of  Food*  and 
Cnliiiaij  Naonei  by  Fied.  Acomn.  Iteie^ 

muMA* 
The  Nev  Dnunaiic  Censor.    No  I.    9s, 
Giove'e  TheHneal  Home  that  Jack  Built, 
with  13  Colli    li. 

SDUCATIOH. 

A  New  and  Piacdeal  Mediod  of  St»o« 
f  S  bjr  Riehnd  Fan.     6k 

I  on  Algebm;  by  W.  Cole. 
ItooL    7t. 

Reaulii  of  Experience  in  the  Practioe  of 
Inetraciion;  by  W.  Johnelnie,  A.M. 

BepoK  upon  the  BstaUiahment  of  M.  de 
Fdknbeifg;  by  J.  Attenole.   Ss.  6d. 
.    Near  Mathanarieal    DemimetratioDa  of 
Euriid;  br  W.  WflHanis.    9b. 

An  Afandgment  of  Dr  Goldnnitb^s  Hie. 
tory  of  England,  Tiandatod  into  Fieneb; 
hf  J.  T.  Edgecombe.   4e. 

PreeentSlale  of  llie  British  Bmpue,  tm 
IWI;  l9theRev.J.  Goldeinitb.    Se.  «d. 

Lectures  on  Writing ;  by  Mr  Caistairs, 
villi  Platea.    ISs. 

Adaas*!  Histoiy  of  Great  Britain,  from 
Julius  CsBsar,  to  the  death  of  PiinoiH 
C^JMuiotte.    46.«d. 

XVTOMOLOOT. 

Dtalogoes  oo  Entomology,  in  which  the 
Foiros  and  Habits  of  Insects,  are  fiuniiiarly 
•splainedt  with  25  EngravingBL  ISmo. 
12s.  Plain.^188.  Cobiuxe£ 

TIWV  AmT9. 

Views  taken  in  the  French  Capital  and 
Its  vicinity;  by  Captain  Battey.  Imp.  8vo. 
Fart  I.    fts. 

.    Six  View8oftbeaQrofBadi,inColoan, 
£U  lOs. 


XILted 


Baltey^] 
laeb  dro.   10^4 

Viewf  ki  Palis  and  ili  1 
Dtswlpgs  iDade  0B  tb«  6|ol  9  by  Mr  FML 
Nash ;  with  descriptkins,  by  Mr  Jeltti  Seellk 
P^itl- 

OEOL06T. 

A  New  Geoiogkial  AtkMol  Ei«bHid  and 
Wales,  Past  II.  eontalDiagGkMossler,  Bm^ 
rey,  Suftlk,  and  Bnka;  bj  WiUkn  gatth, 

■iwomT. 

A  Synqpsu  of  the  Histoiy  of  Et^jiaadi 
by  TIml  KetdMBa.    ta.0d. 

A  gkoit  Hiitaiy  ef  Fkaneei  by  Bin 
Moore.  ISmo.  7s. 

A  New  Hkloiyof  ^nn  t  by  F.  TlMtttle. 
Bk6d« 

HOBTICULTVBX. 

A  Ceaeiea  and  PtaetScaL  Tmlbe  oa  1^ 
Culture  and  Maaagsnent  of  tha  Camatioo* 
Au8icBk^  Banuneiilus,  Tolipt 
FkMPen ;  by  Thonus  Hflgg»  | 

LAW* 

A  Compendknis  Practical  Assistant  il 
proceedings  in  the  Kiiig*s  Bench.  Sfo. 
10B.6d. 

An  Eeaay  v^on  Blatine  Biri^hnae  in  .th« 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity.  8v&  lOi^  6d. 

A  PkactieBl  Tieatiee  on  the  Law  of  Dfla- 
pidankms.  Wastes,  Befautatemeols,  Ac  bf 
James  Elmes,  aMhitect 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  i^  setdlBg  of 
BTidenoe  lor  Trials,  ai  Nisi  Pruni  kf 
Isaac  Kwanasse,  Esq.  of  Geay'a  Inn.  Smi 
12s. 

MEmcrvE. 

Observatione  on  the  Nature  and  Cnie  of 
Canceri  by  Chariee  AUis,  Baa.  magum^ 
46. 6d. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Modi- 
ebw  and  Surgery,  No  VL    &.  6d, 

A  Supplement  to  the  Phannaoopeiae(  bf 
8.  F.  Gray.  8ro.  lOi.  6d 

A  Treatise  on  Midwiftiy ;  fay  J.  Powvt* 
8vo.8&0d. 

Medio»-ChirurgieBl  TgansBCtiflns»  Vol 
X.  Part  II.    7s.6d. 

A  Defence  of  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of 
Li^  as  applicable  10  Pfaysiok^  and  Me* 
dicine ;  by  J.  G.  Mansfbrd.    Is.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Chemical  Histoey  and 
Medical  Treatment  of  Calcukwe  DisoadsBS  x 
by  A.  Mavoet,  M.D.  F.R«&  8d  edit  nyal 
8vo.pIateSb   18s. 

MiSCELLAiriEa. 

An  B«ay  on  Magnetic  Attnetiaia:  Faiw 
ticuhriy  as  renects  the  Derntkm  of  ibe 
Compass  on  Sh^Mboord,  oceuioaed  by  the 
Local  Influence  of  the  Guns,  ftc.  Willi 
Easy  Practical  Mediod  of  obeerring  tha 
le  in  all  parts  of  the  World  ;  by  Petei 


a ;  i>y  rete 
Barlow,  of  die  Royal  Mjlilaiy  AeaAsmy.) 

Miscellanies;  by  the  Rev.  R.  Warner* 
2  yols  l2nKV    lOs. 

8portin2  Anecdotes,  Original  and  Scketk 
ed;  by  Ihnot  figan.  ]2mo.  '0b. 

General  Buleribr  Repuring  Roads,  widi 
a  plate*  8vo.  28. 


MmM9  IM  tfNtwFuUiaaiMt. 


IFA; 


.  AnlliilttanlJkttoittt^fdieBiilMhAr. 
my,  and  of  the  Law  Biililaiy,  ai  dcdned 
brdwAacieBt  and  Itodcm  8latiitei»  and 
i^lideaor  War;b7tiie]at0S.  fiamnd. 
Smu    tOi. 

The  loitnictiTe  Companion ;  hj  Jonph 
Ta^or.  ISma  4o. 

The  London  JomiMl  of  Aiti,  No  I.  (to 
be  qmUnaed  cveiy  two  monthe).  Sk  6d. 

Hw  Hecuba,  OfcMct,  Phinkao  Vir- 
mnsy  and  Medea  of  Emipidei ;  tamlated 
mto  Engiliih  Praae,  fxom  the  text  of  Ponon. 
%90.  8b. 

Boles  piopoMd  fiir  Ae  Gofcnuncot  of 
Gads,  Honeea  of  ConeclMm,  and  Pcnilcn- 
tianM.  8fo.  Oi. 
.  Fkmphkteer,  No  XXX.  6«.6d. 

LectoKi  on  the  Diamatic  Lheratuie  of 
Ae  Age  of  Fiizabetfa,  delirered  at  the  Sur- 
MjF  lfrrti*v*s*" ;  by  W.  Hasbtt.  Sro.  Ite. 

VATUKAI.  HISTOmT. 

On  tbe^  MfimiMith^  or  Foanl  ElDphant, 
fimndin  the  lee  at  the  Mouth  of-  the  Bifcr 
Lena,  in  Sibeiia,  irith  a  hthographic  plate. 
tk6d. 

GcmUBne ;  or.  Modes  of  Faith  and  Prac« 
tbi,  a  trie;  by  a  Lady.    3  voli.  Iteio. 

ItaUan  Mysteiici ;  or,  more  Seenta  than 
Om;  by  Fnads  Lathon.    ISma  3  tola. 

PHILOLOOr. , 

T0ddVJohnaon*s  Dictionary  abridged; 
by  Alex.  ChaUnexi,  F.&A.  containing  every 
WMd  in  die  four  4to  Yohmici.    8vo.    I6u 

POETRY. 

The  two  first  Cantos  of  Richardetto,  freely 
ttambliedfiom  the  original  Burlesque  Poem 
of  Niook  FoitigueRa,  odiflcwise  Carterama- 
CO.  8?o. 

Donne;  by  Harriet  Bwing.    8vo.    Ta. 

Valdi ;  or,  the  Libertme*8  Son ;  by  James 
KMmey. 

Messiah;  in  24  books;  by  Joseph  L. 
Cottle..    12mo.Parin.    ds. 

Waslungton;  or.  Liberty  restored;  by 
Thomas  Nordimore,  Bsq.    7s.  6d. 

Tottenham;  a  Poem;  by  J.  A*  Hcmud. 
Skdd. 

McBaon*  of  a  Goldinch ;  a  Poem,  vith ' 
Notes.    ts.6d. 

.  Thooghts  and  Fadings;  by  Arthur 
Brook.    Iteo.    5s.  6d. 

Gay*s  Chair;  or  Poema  by  Gay,  never 
befiwe  printed.    Foolscap  8vow    5s. 

British  Bards  ;  or.  Choice  Selections  from 
the  Poets,  from  Spcneer  to  Cowp«r,  with 
BftMiaphical  Notices.    7s.6d. 

Xilb  and  Adventures  of  Bobin  Hood, 
viih  the  ancient  Poems,  ftc»    Iftno. 

The  River  Duddon,  a  secies  of  Sonnets, 
and  Vsudraeourand  Julia,  widiother  Posbobi 
by  W*  WecdiwortiL 

POLITICS. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon ;  with  fifrccn  cuts. 
la. 

Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Parii^ 
mmit  from  Nov.  23  to  De&  30, 1819.  8va 
7s. 


Istateofthecoomiy.    %n.  & 
/aPisriiamlary  Diiisin,  nL 
eo.    £is  ll:fi. 

AT^catte  cfcryoBe;€r,  diaPdiiial 
Dessert ;  a  Satire.    S^^d. 

Mv  OiinieBs  since  the  Peaee;  Iqr  & 
Bowland  Oldaare,  Bart    Is^iU. 

THKOLO&T. 

The  BiUe  Chss  Book;  er,  Senpliie 
Readings  for  every  dnr  in  the  yesb   ^ 

John  dinlayed  from  the  rammmrmani 
the  propiie^,  A.  D.  96^  to  the  hallktf  Wa* 
terioo,  A.  D.  1815 ;  by  tiie  Bev.  J.  J. 
Hdmes,  ML  A.  8va  12s.  • 

Lcdiures  on  Scripture  Duties;  bj  W.'B. 
Cdlyer,  D.  D.  8vo.  14o. 

True  Christian  Bdigioii ;  or,  tiie  Cnifn- 
sal  Theology  of  tiie  New  Ghotdi,  tondit- 
ed-finm  the  Latin  of  Emaond  Swedsaboci, 
2  vob  royal  Svo.  £l :  11 :  6L  Demy  jEl«  1l 

The  Bible  ^bnflMaled  lobe  the  veidflf 
God,  Is. 


Pal^*sWarfcs,  cob 
le  and  portrait,  5  vols. 


lifo  and  portrait,  5  vols.  9vol  ^,  5^ 

A  Seaous  and  Admonftofy  Letter  id  t 
Yomg  Man,  on  his  ■wiwinang  the  Chii» 
tian  Religion  and  bwwming  a  Dcirt;  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Phlla.  Price  3d.  or  2<h.  i 
hundred.  Latdy  published,  by  die  ame 
Author,  fifth  edyon,  UmiaiiaBi.Bot  Isi- 
dels;  aSemion.    id.  or25B.ahBDdrEd. 

TOPOOmAlHT. 

An  Historical  Map  of  Pnlestine,  «  tix 
Holy  Land ;  exhibitmg  a  coRcct  and  nai- 
terly  delineation  of  the  pecoliar  gBopifU- 
cal  features  of  thecountiy,  and  thneocDci 
of  plaoes.irhich  accord  wi^  the  Scnpane 
narrative;  interqwaedwithiune^vipKttcii 
illustrative  of  the  most  important  diaiB> 
stances  recorded  in  the  Old  and  NevToia- 
ment.  The  subjeds  areintrodoced ia  disr 
geogrttphical  situations,  as  aea^ascsabe 
aac^taaned  from  tiie  best  aouioes  of  infv- 
mation.  Thesiaeof  the  Map  is^Oiuha 
by  27^.  Eiwmved,  in  a  anpesior  oissBff, 
by  Mr  Hall,  from  a  dmwing  by  Mr  Anhc 
too.~The  price  of  the  Mi^  £Uit»i  aa- 
vaas  and  nJkr,  ^1, 15s. 

Walks  tiueugh  Waka,  vitii  tvdvi  » 
loured  plates ;  by  Tlionaa  Bvank 

Walks  tiirouc^  Ireland;  by  J.Tistts. 
SffOb  14a. 

Oliver's  Topographical  .View  of  dot 
Banam  and  Irdsod,  with  his  Gcdgnphtol 


SynopsiB  of  tiie  World  ona  diect,  7s. 

Liagh's  New    Picture  of  Endsadaa) 
Wales,  witii  Views,  and  a  Map,  l2k. 


YOTAOSa  AKI>  TAArEJA 

Travels  in  Nulna  and  in  die  istcriorflf 
Nortii  Eastern  Afiica  tnl813;b7T.U 
Buikhardt,  4to.    L.2, 8s. 

Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travrifc  Na^, 
VoL  IL  3s. 

The  Flowemof  Modem  VofagesaadTn- 
vels,  between  die  years  ISOfiaadl^: 
veia  U  2,  (Asiaahd  AAioa,>by  W.  Adson 
A.  M.  18ma  Ifii. 
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BDimirmAfrCluuiiiii  Inalnielor,  NoCXV. 
ftr  Pcfepranry  18aa    Is.  <kL 

Tke  Bniee  and  Wftllace»  paUnhcd  Ihiiii 
two  Awtunt  Mimmipti  pnwffwt  in  the 
Libiiiy  of  tho  Paoillj  of  Advootet:  widi 
NolH,  Biqgmphiaa  Skctdici,  and  a  Glot- 
urf ;  bf  John  JamiflMm,  D.D.  8  vda  ito. 
£6,  ea-Utefy  850  eojpiei  printed. 

Tho  Union  Imperial  Song  Book ;  «on« 
tainhig  an  'Iinptovod  Sdiction  a*  Soottuhf 
EnifMtu  and  I»h  Bonn.  18BMk  da. 

RebelUon  against  GnlUvor,  or  B  d  a  I  m 
inUUiput    la. 

Prayoa  ibr  the  Use  of  Familiei  and  In- 
dinduab;  by  James  Wilson,  D.  D.  Pal- 
kok.    Thiid  edition.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Fanooer  and  Land  8tewaid*s  A«ia- 
tant;  bj  John  Mather.    lOfcad. 

Timfels  in  the  Neath  of  Germany*  do- 
aailHng  the  pesent  state  of  the  Insdtmions, 
Gomneree,  sc. ;  hj  Thomas  Hodgskin.  8 
Kdaevo.  £l,4fl. 


A  Fadier*8  Seeond  Present  to  his  Family ; 
0V9  a  snort  dftnonsCfatlon  'of  the  ^^f^w  and ' 
Atttibutes  of  God ;  and  a  Boman  FUloso- 
pher*s  Visit  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  thne  of  • 
Christ,  with  his  simposed  Reflections  and 
Reasonings  thevo :  Both  adapted  to  the  nn- 
dersfanding  of  Young  Persons,  and  present-- 
ed  to  those  of  his  own  house;  by  c  Lay-- 
man,  andior  of  *«  A  Fatfaet*s  Gift  to  hia 
Children.'*  Iteio.  4s. 

The  Folly  and  Datiger  of  dcpatting  from 
the  livinff  God  $  a  Sermon,  proched  in  the 
Parish-chttrch  of  Bothwdl,  on  Oetober  31, 
1819;  by  the  Her.  Mat  Gardiner,  A.M. 
minister  of  BothwelL    Sto. 

A  Sabbath  among  the  Tusoaiora  Indians. 
6d. 

A  Short  Account  of  the  Life,  Ezperien-* 
ces,  and  Death  of  the  Rer.  Francis  Sheriff;  > 
late  psior  of  Lady  Glenorehy*8  Chapel* 
Edinbrni^  AnewedUion.  9cL 


iSTif  19  Foreign  Workt,  imported  by  Treutteland  Wuriz,  Soho^Square,  London. 


RXTUS  MMieale  Historiqne  et  Philoso- 
phiquo;  par  M.  M.  Sponger  Btond,  fte. 
Ac  No  L  and  subscription  for  NosS,  3, 4, 
8fO^    ^£8. 
TUa  new  Renew  will  be  published  qptar- 

Roqoefert,  Suppl^ent  an  Gkissaire  de  k 
Langne  Roman ;  eontcaant  Fetpiologie, 
ot  m  sighBAcation  des  mots  usitte  dens 
rancienne  laagoe  des  Fran^,  Sto.    188. 

GaBsis,  Hjstoire  de  France,  depcds  la 
snoet  de  Louis  XVL  jtaqu'au  tiait^  de 
pMZ  du  80  Novembre  1S16 ;  avec  un  toble 
ganeiale  des  autiers  oontenoes  dans  This- 
toire  de  France,  par  Anquitil,  3  vob  Sto. 

Supplement  an  Dietionnaire  historique  de 
rAbMFdler,voLi,Svo.    18s. 

The  wock  eompleta  m  18  vob  £7,  4o. 

Mteioiie  poor  lerrir  4  one  noufdle  his- 
toirede  Loms  XII.  le  pire  dn  peuple,  Sto. 
10a. 

Maximes  et  Pensees  du  prisonnier  de 
Bainte-iliUae ;  mannserit  trouY^  dans  les 
pnpieia  de  Laa  Casasy  Svo.    4s. 


Mteioiies  poor  serrhr  i  l*histoire  de 
Frsnoe  en  1815,  avec  le  pbn  de  la  hataille 
de  Mont-Sahit^ean,  (par  Nradlte)  Stow 
10a.  6d. 

Le  Rofanme  de  Westahalie,  J^nmio 
Buonaparte,  sa  oour,  ses  uvoris  et  ses  mi- 
nistres.    Par  nn  temoin  ocnfadre,  S?a    9s. 

Aug.  Lalbntaine,  chofac  de  contcs  et 
nouTdUes,  d^dies  anx  dames,  8  roh  18maw 
Fig^    Sa. 

Principes  de  Litt^rature^  de  Philosopbie, 
de  Politique  et  de  Morale,  tom.  1  Sva    Is. 

Keratiy,  Annuaire  de  Tocole  Fnn^aise 
de  Peintlire,  ou  Lettres  sur  le  sslon  de  1819. 
18mo,  avec  5  fig.    9s. 

Expose  des  faits-qui  ont  precede  et  smri 
la  cession  de  Parga ;  ouyrage  lerit  ot^- 
nairement  en  Grec,  par  un  Parganiote,  et 
traduit  en  Fran^ab  par  un  de  ses  oompa- 
trioles,  Svo.    4e. 

PtolAmee,  Table  Chnmoki^que  des  R%- 
nes,  avec  desRecfaetches  liisroriques,  disoouis 
prdiminaire,  Ac.  &c  par  TAbbe  Halmat 
4to.    X3, 10. 
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S9igttr,  Since  our  hut,  the  demand  ton  Sugar  has  mcreased,  and  the  prices  have  ae« 
oordingly  advanced.  The  sales  at  the  different  ou^orts  have  been  vciy  oonsidciable,  and 
the  dcSveriea  from  the  warehouses  in  London  have  of  late  been  extensive.  The  prices 
of  Low  Browne  are,  however,  still  very  k»w,  and  at  least  lOs.  per  cwt,  below  the  price  at 
wliicfa  the  pbnter  can  afford  to  sdl  them.  The  finer  qualities  are  more  in  demand. 
The  price  of  Sugar,  smee  it  was  at  the  kiwest  pitch,  may  be  stated  to  have  advanced 
7a.  or  St.  per  cwt. ;  and  aa  affairs  in  the  oommercial  world  become  more  settled  and 


^00  Jtifgiiier.'-^CemmerckU  Report.  [p^ 

dieoftil,  »  fifftfaer  ■dvanee  mint  tike  plieib  The  eCodc  in  tiie  hndt  of  die  daloi 
imift  neoeMuJIy  be  fmaU,  and  no  foppliet  of  any  coiieei|aeBce  ou  sniff  bcfigR  ik 
QOiiUie  of  Miy  oe  Jnne  nest  The  cnpe  in  eU  the  WUvod  wd  Leiwid  UU 
nmat  be  teiy  kte;  end  elao,  ftem  difccot  cemei,  must  be  bflw  an  awBi|e  mf>  h 
Jemake,  tlkn«iipear a faTonnble  eepeet  fiir  theplentv;  but,  onthevMt,  etmi. 
dpaleaftllai^offinthevBpofftaftionofSiigar  §ot  thkjear,  while  wtamfiUft^ 
late  upon  en  inoeaoad  inleinal  conninipt.  The  pricot  iniHt»  diei«iMe«  ednna.  Ik 
faciBMort  cuIliTation  in  Dancaim  and  Bdbiee,  will  not  niehe  «p  iviiie  drfkien 
dMt  nwitaiiat  in  the  crape  efothcf  idenda.  while  the  hnpoKMian  ftaniihe  Ehi  Idb 

an  by  no  meene  likaly  to  incrreaie     Crfbi.    The  merint  fiw  thie  evtiA  nwiii e 

flnetuete*  eeoacdhtt  to  the  adfioai  fron  the  Gonlinent  Upon  the  whole,  it  amy  k  ned 
as  lather  dull,  and  the  priew  a  tzj£e  lower.  The  etock  intfaieeoantayia  wiyandfr 
dneed,  hnt  the  demand  for  eanortatian  hae  of  late  betn  WMh  rednoed  elik  Tktcn. 
eompdon*  however,  eeeoe  evioeutly  to  incNeee<  but  the  cnltinitim  of  dui  mtUk,  k 
varione  peiti  of  the  wodd,  le  greettr  extended,  yet,  it  would  not  ^peer  to  beifnlfe 
the  demend,  wfaak the  btehuignorm  the ma^et  megr  be  ettrihntod  totheeAetorf  de 


the  demend,  whue  the  late  langnor  m  Hie  maifcet  megr 

gaeral  «tagnatkin  of  bminwi  in  eney  pert  of  the  i 

market  iir  Gotten,  after  a  littfe  revival,  ii  again  beeoo 

nihadelower.   There  have  of  late  been  veiy  oontidera] 

and  move  ere  ddly  caEpected.    We  eannot  at  present  lee  fiom  idm  qoerlB  any  em 

dcmUe  impolto  is  to  come  to  edvinoe  the  Cotton  marittt,  nor  are  we  ef  opiiiaBi  ibl 

cm  in  fhtttie  eniftr  mueh  deprecietion.    Events,  beyond  the  wwimito  comas,  mm  el 


beeome  dull,  end  prieesmmlisteil 
nshadelower.   There  have  of  late  been  voy  oontiderahle  anivala  ftom  the  Unmd  Snin, 


tit 

place  todo  eitfaee,  endthemlsafcpNsentnD  reason  to  calcniate  nndieee,  at  lesrt  way 
extent.  Thequantityof  Bast  India  Cotton  still  in  the  market  b  very  oonsidaBiUi;  Mia 
we  proceed  in  our  observations,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  kind  is  not  Kkdy  to  be  incmi' 
ed^Cofw.  The  maricet  for  grain  of  all  descriptions,  seems  to  have  beeome  nm  fink 
hut  for  what  reason  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  unless  it  be  that  capitalists  comida  d 
kinds  of  it  as  below  th«r  proper  kvcL  They  csrteinly  en  helew  what  dte 
aSbvd  to  raise  them  tt^^Hum  hm  been  mon  in  diwrnend.  Sinn  cnr  last, 
selce  have  been  effected,  but  we  cannot  state  at  any  matsrial  admnce*  white  die  aarfat 
appears  to  be  about  to  sink  back  to  ite  foimer  languid  state.  This  aitide  has,  hsmie, 
certainly  sesn  the  kwest  valwe  in  the  icalr  Ormmm  is  very  low  in  pria^  and  ihs  mds 
languidi— In  Bmndp  them  ie  little  dcin|^,  but  this  article  has  aim  seen  ite  lowot,  ml  w 
confidently  entieipate  an  advance  in  paesb  The  shippen  foam  Ffanee  en  w«md  a 
endmvouring  to  beet  each  other  out  ei  the  market,  which  they  hero  found  a  veiyav"- 
fitalde  trade.— ^The  HIm  maifcct  is  very  dull,  and  mforkv  Wines  ste  affissd  anstoi 
prices.  There  is,  however,  no  prospect  of  any  material  Tfduptinn  in  the  piioBflf  te 
did  Pert  Whies,  lAile,  if  disturbances  extend  and  become  gsncml  in  Spam,  itasf  M 
the  efflMt  of  edvancing  the  price  of  JSI«fTieK..->The  market  for  JnMgo  hm  bssmwma 
ttvelv,  and  it  is  pcobable,  mi^  continue  sow— TVAoodd  also»  we  should  iemsiw»  a  ai 
artlde  likely  to  emace  hi  price.    Since  our  bwt,  as  we  antieipeted,  tfamy  haieisfi- 


nerBl,  m  the  commercial  world,  won  a  mom  dieerM  eipect  than  they  ham  kog  doc. 
Mariuto  for  most  articles  an  become  mon  firm,  while  sales  in  mimv  can  be  cftetsdi  h* 
we  must  add,  without  any  eonsidesable  improvement  in  velna    Tins  etaadinsB  shp^  ^ 


believe,  is  more  the  effect  of  rertoeed  confidence,  end  a  eonvictkm  hi  the  asfaidi  tf  ^ 
I  capitalists,  that  all  orliolm  of  ceemieroe  have  ssen  their  1 


at  present  bdow  their  proper  value,  than  from  any  actnal  demand    We  csBBBt  Btp^ 
esnt  see  any  opening  of  importance  in  foreign  countiieB,  nor  do  we  aiitisipri  sayk 
I  time  to  come.    In  the  courm  of  our  further  observations,  the  reasons  will  beipm 


for  this  opinion ;  and  till  the  foreign  demand  become  extensive,  we  cannot  cusbI  de 
former  briskness  in  our  intemel  trade.  Nererthdess,  we  firmly  enriripete,  foam  iMtiBe 
forward,  a  gradual  and  progressive  amendment  in  all  our  csmmenialaahba,  but  vehse 
yet  some  disastrous  details  to  receive  from  distant  foreign  markets,  idien  iint  sommBp 
of  the  mighty  wreck  an  not  vet  all  ascertained  or  collected. 

At  the  commencement  of  another  year,  mme  observations  and  reflections,  upon^ 
commercial  matters  of  the^ast,  become  necessary.    We  observe,  that  the  importstiooc^ 
Sugar  for  last  year  has  increased.    This  increase,  however,  consisto  chiefly  of  Estf  lo^ 
Sugar.    The  total  increase  appears  to  be  Aout  38,000  cases  and  bags.    The  iinj>nti 
fkum  our  West  India  colonies  are  very  nearlv  equal,  and  amount  to  280.000  caiks.  1^ 
consumpt  is,  however,  materially  decreaseu,  and  the  expoit  also  cnnsMfnMy  redooei 
thus  leaving  the  stock  on  hand  ^reatbr  augmented.    By  turning  to  our  Number  fcr 
January  last  year,  and  comparing  xt  with  the  Tables  given  in  the  present  Number,  vst 
roaden  will  see  iriiat  the  dMbence  is.    The  Continent  of  Europe  now  reoeifcs  np* 
pUes  ftom  die  Colonim  bekmgfaig  to  the  dilforcnt  States,  and  from  India  and  Ifat  Bask. 
and  Cuba,  when  the  cultivation  is  rapidly  on  the  increase^    The  importalion  of  Sqgv  *^ 
Amsterdam,  in  1819,  wa6«ld,976  hhds.  West  India. 
1,196  hhds.  BrasiL 
4,313  chests,  Havannah. 
6d.090  packages  from  India— in  eU,  ebout  27,900,000  B» 
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Tbe  imp^mtioBS  at  Havre,  in  Fiance,  for  1819,  were, 

20,050  Caika  and  tieroes  from  West  India  ooloniesi 
4,963  Quarters,  from  do. 
124  Casks  from  foreign  ookHueSi 
105  Quarters  from  dou 
601  Chests  BiaziL 
4,026  Boxes  Havannah. 
20,800  Bags  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  sales  have  kept  pace  with  the  importadona.  The  stock  on  hand,  of  all  kinds,  is 
about  8,600  casks,  bags,  &c.  The  stock  at  Amsterdam  is  rather  more  than  8,000,000 
lbs.  one  half  of  which  are  East  India  sugars,  aod  this  stock  is  4,000,000  Um.  less  than 
whaik  it  was  the  previous  year.  The  slocks  at  Rotterdam  are  smaller,  but  at  Antwerp 
lamr  than  on  the  preceding  year.  The  total  supply  in  the  Netherhmds  may  be  steted 
9l  me  same  as  the  conynmoement  of  1819. 

The  importation  of  sugar  at  Calcutta,  from  the  1st  January  to  the  15th  September 
1819t  was  484,000  fiu:toiy  maunds.  The  quantity  raised  in  the  southwestern  states  of 
America  is  now  connderable.  The  trade  in  refined  sugar  from  Britsin  has  declined,  and 
continues  to  decline  of  late  years.  The  amount  manufactured  at  London  was  Ibrmerlv 
160,000,  in  1819  it  was  only  120»000  hhds.  Half  of  this  was  consumed  in  the  countiyv 
and  the  xcmalnder  exported  as  under»  via. 

28,000  hhds.  to  Baltic.  I      12,000  hhds.  to  Hamburgh. 

15,000  do.  Meditenanean.  I  10,000  da  Bremen,  &c. 
.  Tbt  unpcntation  of  ootum  into  Great  Britam  has  greatly  decreased.  The  export  is  in^ 
creased,  as  is  also  the  consumDt,  which  are  all  particularly  specified  in  the  foUowing  tables 
JL  ^eat  ppoportion  of  the  stock  on  hand  is  East  India,  and  this  amounts  to  270,653  bags. 
The  quantity  of  this  description  of  cotton,  however,  will  certainly  not  be  F'^rrmpd  by  lain 
impoTtirinns.  Tbe  imjporteis,  we  conceive,  are  ciued  of  that  ambitbn.  The  quantity  of 
cotton  imported  into  Calcutta,  from  tbe  1st  January  to  the  15th  September  1819,  amount- 
ed to  221,949  bazar  maundsL  The  nunber  of  bales  exported  to  Great  Britain  fi>r  eight 
months,  ending  31st  August  1819,  were  19,977  bain,  while,  for  the  corresponding  pmod 
of  1818,  there  were  113,236  bags.  The  prices  at  the  metn^olis  of  Bri^  In2a  wera 
not,  however,  fallen  in  proportk>n  to  the  d^redation  in  the  European  markets.  The 
cotton  there  was  bought  up  for  the  Chinese  market.  The  crop  of  ootton  in  the  United 
States  is  calcuUted  to  amount  to  350,000  bales.  The.accounU  of  the  cotton  crops,  in  the 
Levant,  are  very  favourable.  The  quantity  of  cotton  im^MHed  at  Amsterdam,  dur^  1819* 
was  2]  ,000  ba^  and  the  stocks  of  all  descriptions  (including  Smyrna  and  Egyptian 
ootton)  were  estimated  at  15,100  bags.  A  considerable  demand  is  expected  for  the  ootton 
from  die  Levant. 

The  consumpt  of  coffee  is  increasing  greatly  in  the  continent  of  Europe.  Hie  ti««i*tt^ 
stocks  accumulated  in  England  during  the  war  are  now  completely  deared  away,  while  the 
imDortatioDs  from  every  quarter,  though  increased,  do  not  glut  the  market  The  import 
ana  consumpt  are  both  increased  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  export  for  last  year  has  decreas- 
ed, as  continental  Europe  a|»ears  to  be  svqpplied  from  other  quarters.  The  importation 
at  coffee  into  Amsterdam,  during  1819,  was  144,400  bags,  and  6,030  hhds.t  equal  to 
121,500,000  lbs.  At  Havre  the  Importetion  of  this  article,  for  the  ssme  poiod,  was 
55,000  quintals,  direct  from  French  and  foreign  colonies,  and  the  sales  of  the  year  about 
50,000  quintalk  The  stock  on  hand  was  estimated  at  8,500  quintals.  The  Dutch  are 
asriduously  extending  the  cultivation  of  cotton  m  theur  eastern  possessions.  Java  alone 
now  yields  20,000,000.1bs.  for  the  European  market  It  is  calctilated,  that  the  whole 
atock  of  coffee  remaining  on  head  at  the  beginning  of  this  Tear,  in  British  and  continental 
ports,  cannot  exceed  38,000,000  lbs.  which  is  about  33,000,000  of  lbs.  less  than  what 
remained  on  band  at  the  commencement  of  1819. 

From  the  reduction  of  duty,  the  consumpt  of  cocoa  is  increased  in  this  ooun^*  The 
internal  consumpt  of  tobacco,  tea,  wine,  (in  quantity)  and  spirits,  have  also  increased, 
which  is  lather  a  remarkable  circumstance,  considering  the  state  of  the  country.  There 
ii»y,  however,  be  causes  whidi  may  render  this  increase  more  i^pparent  than  reaL  Tbe 
Imports  of  grain  and  flour  into  Great  Britain  have  greatly  deoeased.  The  qnanti^  of 
wheat  in  bond  is  202,000  qrs. 

The  year  1819  inav  fairly  be  set  down  as  the  most  disastrous  in  the  commerrial  annalt 
of  Great  Britain.  The  kwses  have  been  severe,  and  the  depredation  of  property  very 
ffveat  We  do  not  overrate  it  at  one-third  on  an  average  on  all  mercantile  cnmmodifica. 
whoever  considers  our  extensive  trade  and  manufactures,  may  readily  form  an  idea  of 
the  vast  kMS  and  the  peat  distress  it  must  have  occasioned.  Many  years  will  not  (though 
crowned  with  prosperity)  repair  it  The  causes  which  produced  this  sad  erssh  are  nume» 
rous,  but  the  greatest  and  most  destructive  proceeded  from  the  still  more  unfortunate  si* 
tuation  of  those  foreign  nations,  with  which  we  carried  on  the  most  extensive  branches  of 
our  trade.  Through  them  the  blow  returned  upon  this  country  with  a  force  scarcely  any 
power  could  withstand,  or  anv  pnidenoe  evade.  The  agitation  of  the  bullion  (;^ucst»n  last 
year^  which  occasioned  a  reauctun  of  our  circulating  medium,  did  great  nuschiaf,  and 
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rendflnd uadi  moie fttid  thoae  instable  cvfli whidi  woe  pnniiig  tatwwAtpiai^ 
oominercial  worU.  The  imbousded  ipiiit  of  ■prnililion  in  tfais  coontiT— die  ndm 
and  ignonaoe  displayed  in  the  seaich  of  a  mirlrfr  and  die  diiHond  itite  of  abai 
every  muion,  from  a  war  of  unfecedented  length,  ferocity,  destnictiiai,  and  apcue,  il 
conqiixed  to  hasten  a  oMaitraphe  such  as  the  conmiercial  woild  had  never  vitoand,  ai 
wfll  not  soon  foi|^  In  oar  fonner  lefNnts  we  IwTe  cnteted  so  iully  into  then  wtUBOt 
that  we  consider  u  perfecdy  unnebessary  to  enlarge  upon  than  here.  If  eapMimia  bn 
the  past  be  allowed  to  direct  us  fi»  the  fttture.  Great  Britain  jtt  possnau  the  esogM 
resouroes,  capital,  and  sldll,  which  will  soon  heal  her  oonunerdal  wounds,  and  aiRba 
trtumpAiant  orer  all  her  difficulties.  We  must,  however,  look  to  some  other  qoaitmad 
phoes  of  the  world  than  those  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  accnslonied  to  look,  k 
whatever  great  relief  and  advanta^  we  may  wish  for  and  anticipate. 

BUomelMs  been  attempted,  by  mischievous  men,  to  be  divown  on  our  government  fir  tei 
misfortunes,  and  to  represent  them  as  having  been  caused  by  their  errors.  Thegraicas 
androotof  the  evil  lay  beyond  their  powers  to  prevent  or  oontroL  The  same  hss  been  Ae 
case  in  every  country.  No  doubt  the  bullion  qoestion  did  mischief,  being  agitated  it  dot 
particular  moment  when  the  alarm  it  occasioned  was  sure  to  render  the  oonsequaea  bbk 
BiteL  The  Bank  of  England  have  reduced  the  drculation  of  their  notes  fWan  28  miifiosi 
to  22  millions.  We  may  fiurly  set  down  the  diminution  of  the  wer  of  the  eoostty 
banks  (20  millions)  in  an  equal  dcsree.  This  will  give  I04  half  mulions  as  die  redodiai 
of  our  circulating  medium,  whioi  must  have  gready  added  to  the  oommodsl  pro. 
sure  and  distress.  This  reduction  amounts  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whok  dr< 
cnlating  medium.  Our  exports  last  year  fell  oflT  about  17  millions  ;  but  we  are  Dot  a 
suppose  that  they  fell  off  equal  in  quantity ;  for  it  must  be  recollected,  that  die  cstintd 
Tame  was  greathr  less.  The  total  exports  for  1818  amounted  to  56  millions.  llieftliBi 
off,  tlierefore,  ot  17  milUons  last  year  was  nearly  a  third  upon  the  whole ;  but  if  we  tib 
into  consideration  the  reduction  m  price,  we  may  suppose  the  fUling  off  of  our  apama 
quttHtUjf  were  equal  to  a  fourth  from  the  preceding  year,  whidi,  however,  was  urandj 
and  rumoudy  Iaige>  By  the  reduction  of  our  circulating  medium,  the  national  debtmvt 
become  a  greater  and  heavier  burden ;  foras  monev  beemncs  scarce  and  more  valnsbk,» 
much  the  heavier  will  the  annual  interest  of  this  debt  press  upon  the  country  andliffie- 
aources.  In  fact,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  raising  the  rate  of  interest  to  a  higher  nt&  Tto 
Is  a  subject  which  demands  the  deepest  attention  and  consideration  of  our  govenmeit. 
However  much  we  reduce  our  circulating  medium*  in  the  same  uioportion  we  nisetfat 
Talue  of  the  interest  of  our  national  debt,  and  so  the  value  of  that  debt  itself 

We  have  said,  that  takuis  a  view  of  the  situation  of  those  countries  with  irtdcfa  oar  duf 
oommercial  relations  take  phioe,  we  can  see  no  room  to  hope  for  any  extensive  impnnesiat 
in  our  foreign  trade.  Let  us  examine  these  more  particularly,  Mid  in  detail  For  vmt 
time  we  mm  luge  exports  to  the  Mediterranean,  beg^xmini^,  we  mar  say,  at  the  mcnth 


of  diat  sea,  and  gradually  extending  inwards  along  iti  snores.  Theoe  markeii  wen, 
however,  soon  glutted,  and  are  now  heavy  and  losing  concerns.  Tba  mi^t  hate  bea 
fbreseen  in  some  measure.  In  those  markets  nearest  at  hand,  particularly  along  die  vea- 
em  coasts  of  Italy,  and  all  the  coasts  of  European  Turkey,  anil  the  ides  of  the  Aidiipcb* 
gO«  and  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  merchants  and  merchandise  of  Fiancecsoe 
into  competition  with  ours,  and,  in  many  instances,  are  decidedly  preferred.  Wc  anst, 
therefore,  be  compelled,  in  following  out  that  trade,  to  seek  for  markets  in  more  raaott 
comers  1^  that  sea,  either  in  its  nortiien,  southern,  and  eastern  shores,  and  where,  ai  wen. 
cede  further  from  European  influence,  manners,  and  customs,  the  markets  are  moreliabkto 
be  glutted,  and  trade  is  every  way  more  insecure.  Inall  the  ports  and  places  in  die  eonn 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  trade  may  be  opened  up,  and  graduallw  extended ;  bat  crcj 
one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  consider  the  situation  and  character  of  the  nations  sndcoia- 
tries  on  its  AfHcan  or  Asbtic  shores,  must  see,  that  under  present  drcumatanoes,  dm  tnde 
must  be  small,  easQy  overdone,  and  can  only  increase  by  slow  deoeea.  The  tenor  of  00 
arms  may  benefit  our  mterests  along  the  northern  shores  of  Afiica,  but  that  mm  tib 
time ;  and  while  mankmd  there  remain  under  their  pitaent  institutions,  all  trade  wA 
them  must  be  limited,  and  by  no  means  perfectly  secure. 

Similar  prospects  lie  before  us  in  the  East  Indies.  We  cannot  change  the  cusbiDs  nd 
pursuits  of  naUoos  in  a  day,  and  till  we  can  change  these  completely,  we  cannot  antidptfe 
any  wide  oonsompt  for  our  manufactures  in  that  portion  or  Asia.  Any  premaime  it* 
tempt  to  effect  such  a  change  in  sentiments,  manners,  and  customs,  may  tcnninstc  in  1 
moment  our  empire  in  the  east.  The  improvement  ik  our  trade  with  India,  diat  ii,  the 
opening  1^  of  a  new  market  there  for  the  manufkcttues  of  Great  Britain,  must  be  the 
work  &t  time ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  matters  now  stand,  this  trade,  under  judidm 
regulations  and  management,  ought  always  to  be  on  the  Increase.  It  is  a  trade  tbit 
will  not  be  forced.  It  is  one  which,  at  present,  is  a  losing  concern  to  aH  engaged  is  it, 
and  Its  state  may  best  be  shewn  by  merely  sUting,  that  from  the  1st  January  to  Sist  Ab- 
gust  1818,  there  were  despatdied  &om  CalcotU  to  Britain  54  ships  measuring  24,510  tosi, 
wMe  m  tile  same  period  last  ^|ear  only  27  vessels,  measuring  9,512  tens,  couH  otaa 
neightst  and  tiiese  at  a  late  which  couU  never  pay.    The  same  djeotionsy  and,  pcds^ 
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even  with  greater  fbroe,  apply  to  the  Chinese  markets,  were  tfaest  laid  open  to-montow. 
With  these  oountries  we  may  look  for  a  gradual  hnprovement  and  exteosioa  of  trade,  but 
DotfaiDg  immediatdy  great  or  extensire  can  be  expected.  Under  present  drcmnsfcanoes* 
these  ^aoes  must  always  be  easfly  and  sj^eedily  glutted  wifli'European  goods. 

Tumingoureyestothesouthemdivisionoftne'westem  World,  tiie  prospect  is  equally 
discouraging.  There  we  see  a  Continent,  but  thinly  peopled;  engaged  in  a  civil  war ;  in 
Rumy  places  the  savage  armed  against  civilized  life ;  and  m  evenr  place,  peace  and  security 
wantins ;  the  cultivation  of  the  country  neglected  or  destroyed ;  and  tne  sinews  of  tnde 
forced  mto  the  vortex  of  war.  Such  is  the  prospect,  and  to  it  diere  is  no  immfidiatu 
prospect  of  a  termination ;  on  the  contrary,  if  Spain  is  forced  to  reiinqnish  her  dominioii 
over  thoe  extensive  countries,  there  is  a  certain  prospect  fA  the  pe(^  quarreling  amonpst 
themselves,  and  kindling  up  a  contest  more  fotaZ  and  mOre  destructive  than  that  in  which 
they  are  at  present  engsged.  Whatever  is  the  issue  of  the  present  contest,  we  cannot  see 
any  room  for  great  improvement  in  our  trade  with  these  puoes.  It  will  be  found  at  all 
tfanes  a  trade  easily  ovodone,  ftom  the  small  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  nature  of  their 
noanners,  customs,  and  pursuits  If  the  Independents  succeed,  the  trade  must  be  thrown 
open  to  die  world ;  and  it  is  a  foct,  that  the  manufoctures  of  Germanv  would,  in  South 
America,  command  a  preference  over  ours.  If  Spain  is  successAil,  she  will  look  fox  securing 
that  trade  to  herself;  or  where  she  may  be  forced  to  adc^more  liberal  principles,  other 
nations  will  be  admitted  to  share  that  business  with  us.  In  the  mean  time,  the  swarms  of 
adventurers  which  the  contest  has  drawn  to  that  quarter  of  the  world,  the  system  of  piia<7 
to  which  it  has  given  rise,  with  the  convulsed  state  of  these  countries,  has  ahnost  annihi* 
lated  the  trade  which  our  merchants  in  Jamaica  carried  on  across  the  Isthmus  of  Daiien 
to  Peru  and  Chili  on  the  south,  and  to  Mexico  and  CalHbmia  on  the  north,  and,  we 
greatly  fear,  that  the  Jamaica  trade  is  cone  for  ever  from  that  island.  Our  trade  with  the 
Brazils  may  continue  to  improve,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  population  and  government 
there  established,  it  is  obvious  that  the  increase  must  be  slow,  and  that  other  nations  will 
oome  in  with  us  for  a  share  of  it.  Man^  of  Uie  provinces  of  Spanish  America  are  so  de- 
solated, that  were  peace  established  at  tms  moment,  years  must  elapse  befoie  any  consider- 
able ai^  advantageous  commerce  could  be  carried  on  with  them. 

Our  prospects  m  the  United  States,  though  not  of  that  troubled  and  unsettled  kind,  are 
nevertheless  at  present  for  foom  bone  encouragmg.  We  cannot  have  the  same  extended 
trade  with  these  States  that  we  have  had.  The  markets  there  have  been  ruinous  and  de- 
structive in  the  highest  degree.  The  cause  seems  obvious.  Tha  imports  of  any  nation 
must,  in  some  measure,  be  regulated  by  their  exports.  The  balance  may  be  against  them 
in  one  instance,  but  it  cannot  be  so  in  others,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  trade  at 
idL  The  balance  must  be  in  their  favours,  or  they  must  lose  and  become  poor.  Beforo 
her  late  war  with  England,  and  before  she  put  her  embargo  laws  in  force,  when  she  had 
the  carrying  trade  of  Europe,  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  American  Statea 
was  1,500,000  tons,  and  ttie  value  of  their  exports  nearly  102,000,000  of  ddUars.  If  we 
allow  36,000,000  dollars  as  the  value  of  her  freights,  we  have  the  whole  export  trade  of 
the  United  States,  at  that  tune  at  138,000,000  doIUus.  The  vahie  of  her  exports  for  last 
year  was  only  52,000,000  dollars ;  and  if  we  allow  a  similar  proportion  for  the  freight  of 
her  tonnage,  or  18,000,000  ddUais,  we  have  70,000,000  dollan  as  th^  vahie  of  the  wholo 
export  trade  of  the  United  States.  In  her  exports,  therefore,  there  is  a  foiling  off  of 
69,000,000  dollars,  or  almost  one  halfl  It  is  plain,  that  she  cannot  affind  to  import  at 
the  rate  she  formeriy  did ;  and  that,  if  these  imports  have,  as  we  believe  the^  have,  (if  not 
to  a  greater  amount)  been  forced  upon  her  in  the  former  degree,  then  the  markets  must  have 
been  over-supplied,  at  least  one  half;  and  oonsequenUv  the  merchant  must  have  been 
forced  to  make  sales  (even  where  these  sales  could  be  ejected)  at  a  still  greater  depreda* 
tion.  The  consequences  must  be,  that  he  who  was  deeply  engaged  in  that  trade,  and,  18 
Dx>nths  ago,  was  worth  an  independent  fortune,  must  now  be  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
find  himself  reduced  from  affluence  to  dependence. 

The  trade  which  the  United  Stetes  have  thus  lost  they  can  never  regain.  After  the  pre« 
aent  dreadful  shock,  the  exertions  of  their  free  population,  and  their  own  internal  resources* 
will,  no  doubt,  increase  and  expand ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  progressive,  ancL 
the  work  of  time ;  and  consequently,  that  all  improvement  in  her  import  trade  must  go 
on  in  a  corresponding  manner,  even  where  their  enactments  to  encoursge  their  intenuil 
manufactures  and  trade  do  not  interfere  with  the  imports  from  forekn  nations,'  and  by 
diis  mode  embanos  and  reduce  the  demand  for  these.  The  severest  blow  American  com* 
merce  has  sustained  is  the  loss  of  the  supplies  formerly  carried  to  our  West  India  colonies. 
These  were  very  great— ptve  em^oyment  to  a  great  proportion  of  her  tonnage-— and  af- 
forded her  specie  to  go  mto  the  East  India  and  Chinese  markets  upon  the  most  advan* 
tageous  terms.  That  trade  is  completely  gone.  Our  North  Amencan  colonies  are  now 
reaping  the  fruits  of  that  trade  which  the  wisdom  of  our  government  has  bestowod  upon 
them.  Accordingly,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  improvement  of  their  trade  since  the 
United  States  .were  prohibited,  and  prohibited  themselves,  from  supplying  our  West  India 
colonies.  We  subjoin,  in  proof,  the  trade  of  Quebec  in  those  brandies  Uiereof  connected 
vith  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  years  undermcntion^ 
Vol.  VI.  4F 
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of  die  Quebec  Tnde. 

1803. 

1809. 

3319 

15311 

3,153 

68,600 

1303 

lMtl97 

1,181377 

-        764,407 

W79,«§ 

• 

10t334 

537 

4349 

108 

629 

28,744 

140314 

1,550 

9362 

Pieces  Oak, 
Pine, 
Elm, 
Feet  Deal, 

Staves  and  Heading, 
Deal  ends, 
Malta  and  Spais, 

Taps, 

Jdcn,  -         • 

lUs  aeooimt  was  made  out  to  4di  November  Ust  year,  wbile  50  sh^  temaiaed  to  dev 
out  with  cargoes,  in  the  same  trade,  before  the  dose  of  1819,  which  must  greatly  add  » 
the  above  amount  From  tibese  and  stmihr  reasons,  it  aivpean  to  us,  diat  th^  Uniiai 
States  cannot  aifotd  to  recti ve  rlie  «an?^  quantity  of  impoits ;  and  that  those  who  <^i*^i«<» 
upon  supplying  her  markets  with  F.  '\ . -^^wii,  aud  moie  particuUrly  inth  Bridsb  *»«»-"ff- 
tures,  to  me  same  de^^  as  fbrmeny,  must  only  accelerate  their  own  ruin,  and  enabaEVi 
and  distren  her  vi  k'J  '  r-'.'  -  manu&ctures.  Of  the  exports  of  the  United  Slates,  we 
nuty  add,  that  26,903,L.  '\  ujlian  goes  to  Great  Britam  and  her  dfpmdmriea,  coe»> 
quently  it  is  their  hiterest  to  remain  on  fliendly  terms  with  us. 

Wim  the  countries  and  places  which  we  have  enumerated,  the  chance  of  any  zapad  a^ 
crease  cf  our  trade  is  therefore  small  indeed.  It  certainly  will  increase;  but  it  nmaft  be  hj 
gradual  and  slow  degrees,  and  not  in  a  ratio  equal  to  what  we  have  supplied,  or  can  aflbidts 
•ttpply.  Buropean  influence  must  continue  to  increase  in  the  Me^tenancao,  and  coosfr* 
quentty  Buromean  trade,  a  large  share  of  which  we  certainly  have  die  best  chance  to  ob- 
tain. Saogufne  hopes  were  entertained  of  a  great  outlet  to  our  manu&ctureBy  by  a  fiee 
trade  with  France.  But  even  if  Frsnce  were  to  grant  us  a  redmodty  in  trade,  (wfaicli  die 
will  not)  there  are  various  reasons  which  lead  us  to  believe,  that  tiie  advantages  to  onr 
manufoctures  would  not  be  equal  to  what  is  at  present  antic^ted.  It  seems  to  be  a  qnesdoe, 
whether  the  introduction  of  their  silks,  and  other  articles,  amongst  us,  might  not  deacase 
the  consumpt  of  the  finer  articles  of  our  Cotton  Manufi^tures,  in  a  way  that  would  entiitlj 
overbalance  every  advantage  likely  to  be  gained  by  us.  All  die  nations  of  continental  Burepe 
wiB,  most  assuredly,  endeavour  to  encourage  their  own  internal  trade  and  manafactures,  ia 
place  of  those  of  foreign  countries.  Of  this  we  can  have  no  just  reason  to  complain,  and  ov 
merchants  and  manufacturers  would  do  wen  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  act  acooidii^. 
We  have  two  serious  things  to  contend  against,  and  these  are,  the  poveny  of  other  na- 
dons,  and  the  industry  and  skin  of  other  nations.  The  first  must  ftvoe  Utem  to  leseea 
their  expenditure  for  foreign  commodities ;  and  the  next,  to  render  themadvea  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  supply.  We  may^  attempt  to  contend  against  one  or  both,  and  partial- 
larfy  the  latter ;  but  we  win  find  it  a  dangerous  and  a  hopeless  contest,  and  one  which, 
if  persevered  in,  we  wiB  throw  away  aH  the  pofits  of  those  yean  of  industry  and  activit}', 
in  which  we  had  almost  exduaivdy  the  trade  of  the  civilized  world.  We  ibar  alto,  thai 
British  manufactures,  in  many  instances,  have  8ufi*ered,  from  more  attention  bemg  paid  ta 
quantity  than  to  quality— to  cheapness  than  to  durability. 

With  an  these  disadvantages  and  drawbacks,  however,  whidi  we  have  enametmted,  ttS 
diere  is  no  serious  ground  for  despondence  or  alarm.  Great  Britain  has,  in  her  own  j 
sions,  a  wide  and  a  valuable  field.  A  great  portion  of  the  trade  of  almost  all  i 


which  can  be  opened  to  our  commerce.  Masters  of  the  ocean,  we  can  gain  aooesa  inio 
every  country,  and  to  every  hod.  A  vast  field  is  certainly  to  be  found  amongst  die  fine 
islands  in  the  Eastern  Archijxlago ;  in  Tonquin  and  Cochm  China ;  slong  the  vast  strean 
of  the  Irrawady,  Eastern  Ada,  and  the  idands  in  the  Southern'  Ocean.  It  is  true,  for  a 
time  much  of  tl^s  trade  must  be  carried  on  by  barter,  betwixt  place  and  place,  idjmd  and 
idand,  bringing  ultimately  such  part  of  the  produce  of  each  to  the  European  market,  as 
may  suit  or  seU  to  advantage  in  it  Stin  this  would  be  a  >iduable  and  a  profitable  trade, 
and  one  in  which  we  might  disj^rse  dl  our  coarser  manufactures  to  advantage.  Tliere  is 
a  greiEit  field  open  in  the  Persian  Giilf,  and  aB  along  the  south  west  coast  of  Arabia ; 
axid  both  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  all  the  eastern  coast  of  AfHca,  once  fomons  in  the 
annals  of  commerce.  The  possession  of  Suakim  and  Massowah  on  die  west  slMires  of  die 
Bed  Sea,  would  lav  open  the  whole  tnde  to  Abyssinia ;  a  country  which,  firam  being 
highly  dviliaed  and  powerful,  is  become  in  sbme  measure  barbarous  and  unduistianiscd, 
from  being  cut  off  from  the  Christian  world,  by  these  two  ports  being  in  posnrabiop  of 
its  ignorant  and  inveterate  enemies  the  Turks.  A  sman  British  force  would  aecuie 
them.— a  smaB  fbioe  maintain  diem— and  a  litde  exertion  mi^t  obtain  hoax  the  Turkish 
government  their  cession  to  this  oountiy,  aa  they  are  scarcely  of  any  use  to  the  Sublinie 
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Poite.  Pooeffloo  of  the  latter  place  would  also  lay  open  to  m  thetiade  to  NaUa,  SeauMr. 
and  countries  aouthwaid  and  westward  of  that  pUce*  which  would  flouxish  andiocKMe.  by 
intercourse  with  great  Britain. 

We  are  happy  to  Icam,  that  Captain  Aihle|r  Maude,  of  the  ship  FavouxitCt  in  ISlff, 
sorreyed  the  coasts,  and  took  possession  of  su  idands  in  the  entrance  of  the  Oulf  of 
Fenia,  wluch  completely  command  that  gulf,  and  consequently  die  tiade  of  it  It  is  also 
said,  that  Lord  Valentia  has  for  several  years  past  been  employed  by  our  government  in 
surveying  the  coasts  of  Africa  from  Melinda  to  Abjrssinia,  whidi  Biost  be  of  the  greatest 
advanta^  to  Uie  future  navigation  of  that  coast  We  leam  also,  with  satisfaction,  thai 
the  British  have  taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Saootora,  near  Cape  Gnardafui,  whidi 
comDletely  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  enables  us  to  controLthe  trade  of 
the  rertile  kingdom  of  Aden  in  Arabia,  and  assist  its  friendly  sovereign,  surrounded  wiUi 
unprincipled  enemies ;  and  in  doing  which,  we  may  at  no  distant  day,  without  much  trou- 
ble and  expense,  open  up  a  load,  aSe  and  easv,  to  the  centre  of  Arabia,  hitherto  almost  • 
Uank  to  Europe.  In  short,  we  anticipate,  and  that  soon,  a  flourishing  commerce,  and 
extended  knowledge  and  d^zation  in  these  still  interesting  and  once  famous  countries. 

On  the  west  coasts  of  Africa,  but  particularly  from  Sierra  Leone,  along  the  Gold  Coast, 
through  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Bufra,  and  southward  to  the  Congo,  a  wide  field  for 
commercial  enterprise  remains  to  be  opened  up.  From  Benin  and  its  adjoining  countries, 
we  are  convinced  that  an  openins  (and  that  soon)  into  the  interior  of  Africa  will  disclose  it- 
self, wluch  will  astonidi  the  world,  and  aoederate  a  trade  of  the  first  magnitude  and  im- 
portanoei  Britain  may  secure  it.  We  havie  ahready  alluded  to  this  subject,  and  may  take 
an  early  opportunity  to  go  at  greater  length  into  it  The  nnorts  at  present  m  dr* 
culation  Cif  happily  confirmed,  as  we  fonuy  antidptte)  that  the  discovery  ships  have 
penetrated  through  Baffin's '  Bay,  and  gained  Copper  Mine  River  in  Uie  prosecution 
of  their  voyage,  for  discovering  a  north  west  passage  into  the  Padfic  Ooean,  augur  well 
for  ultimate  success^  and  noay  give  a  new  turn  and  imnilse  to  the  aflbin  of  commerce.  If 
they  have  reached  thus  far  in  safe^,  and  even  should  they  make  no  farther,  still  thdr 
vojrage  may  become  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  country,  for  it  may  diidoee  a  way  by 
which,  communicating  with  the  notthem  extremities  of  America  by  sea,  we  may  secure  to 
our  country  the  frir  tmde,  or  »  great  portion  of  it,  at  present  threatened  to  be  wrcsted  from 
us  by  the  exertions  of  our  southern  ndghbours  in  <the  United  States. 

The  attention  of  this  conntrv  is  called  forth  to  our  invaluable^  settlement  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  advantages  wHich  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  will  derive  from  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  this  colony.  It  lays  all  the  Eastp 
em  Worid  open  to  us,  and  makes  it  dependent  on  us.  We  cannot  do  too  much  for  its 
prosperity.  New  Holland  continues  to  advance  in  prosperity,  and  most  important  dis* 
coveries,  m  the  interior  of  that  vast  country,  have  latelv  taken  place,  and  are  at  present  pur- 
sned  iridi  industry  and  skilt  We  allude  particularly  to  the  disoovezy  of  a  great  river  beyond 
the  Blue  Monntams,  which,  even  in  the  latitude  of  32^  South,  and  at  a  disbineeof  2000  miles 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  sea  coast,  where  it  can  possibly  disembogue,  is  found  700  to  800 
feet  broad ;  and  running  North,  it  is  of  a  depth  snmdent  to  bear  a  line>of-battfe  ship.  It  u 
iuiDOfsible  yet  to  calculate  what  advantages  this  river  may  afford  to  New  Holland,  to  tnide 
ana  commeioe,  when  its  junction  with  the  ocean  is  ascertained,  which,  indeed,  cannot 
be  long  a  secret.  Bvezy  year,  the  prosperity  and  trade  of  this  colony  must  continue  to 
increase ;  and  from  the  outcasts  of  British  society,  a  race  of  men  be  [noduced  which  will 
do  honour  to  the  English  name  ;  perpetuate  this  name  and  our  lanouage  to  the  remotest 
period  of  time ;  and  fill  with  knowledge,  and  all  the  arts  of  dvilizedme,  a  mighty  country, 
which  had  long  been  a  blank  amongst  die  countries  of  the  world. 

With  these  remarks,  we  proceed  to  give  the  Tables  of  the  prindpal  unports  into  Great 
Britain  ;  and  also  the  exports  and  oonsumpt  of  colonial  produce  for  the  year  1819,  which 
cannot  fidl  to  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Sugar  Imported^  1819. 


Tnto  London,  •       '    - 

■  Liverpool, 

■  Bristw,        -  « 
Clyde  and  LdOi, 

.-«-  Lucaster  and  Whitehaven, 


hhds 
.  166,316 
38,805 
23,543 
24,534 
3,376 

(fl)  Total,   256,574 


14,105 

5,84^ 

2,44S 

1,178 

652 

24,229 


124^7 
40,224 

4^ 


169,664 


(a)  Of  this  quantity,  223  derces  and  4,412  cases  wcic  i.^r  '  rted  frwm  the  Brazils  and 
South  America;  1329  casks  and  158,395  bags  were  from  tlie  Ea&t  Indies ;  the  remainder 
was  the  produce  of  our  West  India  Cobnies,  \iz.  .* 

From  Jamaica,  .  -  ]  U  ,700  casks. 

odierlsbmds,  -        -        124,400   _ 

— ««  Demerara,  &«.  -  38,600  — 


274,700   — 
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The  export!  of  Sugnr  fknn  6re«t  Britain,  in  1819,  were  19JSn  tone,  vptl  «d  HJK: 
hUs.  of  15  ewt  each,  being  &  decrease  of  4,133  tons  from  the  preceding  yen.  Of  ib 
quantity  ezported«  5,195  caiki  were  from  the  Wot  India  Wazdknnet,  Loodon. 

__^^^ Siigarfald  JhOki  on  1619. 


Atl 

»—  Liverpool^        -  • 

—  Glamnr. 

—  Ldth, 

—  At  Bilatol,  &C.  ny  (a) 


Cwtk  B*  PlmtaUaB* 

2,166,070 

429,213 

250,426 

6.655 

340,000 


67,600 
26,644 


3,192,364  04,253 

(a)  From  Bristol,  Ac  we  have  no  retoms ;  bat  we  may  judge  of  it  in  proportiflQioik 
imports  and  consnmpt  in  other  places. 


Cotton  imported  1819. 


Liverpool^ 
Ixmdon, 
Qyde,    - 


arGsr 

i,6S3 
-      138,520 
43,567 

Total,       546,720 


Exported  in  1819. 


22; 


,543 
44359 
1*797 


Bags  69,199  of  250  lbs. 


New  Orleans, 

Other  parts  United  States, 

BiBsils  and  Portugal, 

East  Indies, 

Demeraia,  Ac 

West  Indies, 

Otherpailh 


Ffomwhmeelmpori&L 


443K>bagB,&c. 

161^69  

130,600  

185347  

16,539  

7,670  

1,885  


Total, 


546,720 


Deofased  in  imports,  106,076  bags,  Ac ;  increased  m  consnmpt,  13,500  bsgs,  kt\ 
Stock  on  hand  in  1819, 349300  bags  and  bales,  being  an  increase  of  144^500  fa^  &(• 

Ctig^  imported* 


Atl 

i«M  Liverpooly 

«—  JiriSIQl,  • 

—  Lancaster,  Ac 
..-Clyde  and  Leidi, 


25,010 

7,056 

530 

ISO 

3,297 


Total,  20,100  tons,  or  36325 


bvt.eklMV. 

74d082 

42,278 

SOB 

11 

9,619 

126,188 


P«dd  Dutkt  1819. 
At  London,        -        -        49,680  cwts. 
.Uvcrpool,  .  17,000  — 

—  GhMgow,        .  2,153  — 

-ii^Lcith,        .  .  1,065  — 


Exported  1819. 

UverpooL        -        -  4,500ui 

London,  Ac        -        -  15,150)- 

Total.  20.65ai- 


Total,      .      69,808  «- 

TheslodcofCofieeonhand,  January  1st,  is  about  6000  tons.  Last  year  it  wn  10,0^ 
tons.  The  supply  would  thus  appear  inadequate  to  the  demand ;  but  we  must  bar  a 
mind,  that  the  eiport  decreased  considerably  Ust  year,  arisfaig,  perhaps,  from  tbe  istio- 
duction  of  Coffee  mto  the  Continent  through  other  chumds  t£ln  Great  Britain. 


Cocoa  imported. 

PMDuiiee. 

Exporttd.  _ 

lihda.*tieraet. 
At  London,        -          303 
-.Umpool,          .         7 

—  Clyde,  Ac        -        — 

Totri,         386 

htB.e^\m^ 

634r 
3783 

294 

235 

10,659 

2100  cwts. 

10,772  ert. 

The  internal  cowumpt  of  Cocoa  is  mcreasod  900  cwts.  and  the  export  Is  ncariy  dsobW. 
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PaidDtOktmlSld. 

^        AtLoDdoii,        -      -      ^^ 
-L«y«po9l.          .          8.807 

hhds. 
948 
418 

13,568  cMks,  my         -          l^sSl^e 
3,836    -          .        403,687 

-        —  Brirtol,        -        -       2,188 
1        -— Lwcaster,  &c      ..     1,505 
;        ^  Clyde  and  Ldth,  .        5,405 

79 
850 
378 

SuppoMSOOOodu,    .            330,000 
148,15» 

55,698 

8055 

8,183,732 

Exported* 
From  London,        •        81,901  puni. 

Uveipool,    -    •     8,900  — 

-«—  Glugow,  ftboot        8,550  — 


86,151  puns,  of  UO  gallf.  each,  or  8,876,610  galbi 

We  have  no  Kturas  from  Bristol,  &o.  The  consumpt  of  Rum  in  Gla%ow  is  gicatlf 
decreased ;  that  in  London  is  considerably  angmented ;  i|nd  in  Limpool  is  perheptneaily 
the  SKue,  could  we  leam  the  difiercnt  Imid  ofasks. 


Moloitet  imported  in  1819.                      | 

J^Xporied  in  1819. 

At  London,       .         ^450 
_  Liverpool,         .     1168 

—  Bristol,       -       -    188 
*-  Lancaster,  &c    -       59 

—  Clyde  and  Lath,      387 

hhds. 
454 

1877  &  59  bars. 
9 

869  tons. 

Total,            3,858 

8340&59bais. 

The  import  is  greatfy  increased,  and  the  export,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  greatly 


so  also. 

Mvooeco  intported» 

Exported. 

Paid  Butt  fir  Irei. 

At  London, 

^—  Liverpool,       •         ■• 

ud  185  bales. 

hhdi.    - 
10,040 
8,855 
610 

19,505 

hbdi. 
10^8 
4,586 

5,341 
4,949 

567,495  lbs. 
784,873— at  Leith. 

1,891,768  lbs. 

The  imports  have  decreased  very  considerably,  while  the  export  is  nearly  trebled ;  and 
consequently,  the  stock  on  hand  very  much  remioed. 

Grain  imported  1819. 


LiverpooL 


Wheat,  qis. 

Oals,  — 

Bariey,  — 
Bye, 


Pease,      — 


Foralgii. 
90044 

6,163 
31,578 

8,469 
86,906 

6,447 


Foieigii. 
131,319 
867,388. 
149,600 
5,344 
159,873 

11,081 


Other  ports. 


FOEdgll. 

114,004 
138,699 
188,101  . 


88,807 
14,956 


Total 


335,467 
406,184 
303,873 

19,505 
808386 

38,484 


For.      169,701         783,879  411,659         1^05,839 

Flour,  Foreign,  43,175  barrs.    6,088  barrs.    3,088  bam.    58,845. 

DYEWOODS,  &C. 
Imported^  1819. 

6,883itons. 

-      .        -      9,167    — 

l,085i-- 

369    — 

391    — 

156    — 

75    — 

4,150  number. 


Fustic, 

Logwood, 

Necaraguai 

BarwoM, 

Camwood, 

Sandarswood, 

Ebony, 

Elephants*  Teeth, 


Exported^  1819. 
809}  tons. 
5,849|  — 
458    — 
819i  — 
113i  — 

«.4504 


«98 
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SUVDET  ARTICLE!, 


BrinutoDe, 
CumntSy 
Figs,        - 
Flax, 
Flaxseed, 


Hempi 

Hides, 

Indigo,      - 

Lime  tiffd  Lfpiop 

Madder, 

Madder  Roots, 

Olive  OU, 

FalmOa, 

Fimento, 

Queroet.  Bark, 

Raisins, 

Rice, 

Saltpetre,    - 

Shiimac, 

TaUow, 

Tar, 

Turpentine, 

ValoDia, 


Imported^  1819. 
- '       44,427 

-  T,7764 
4,768 
3,340 

299 

-  12,467 
-      116,563 

85,598 

.   15,112i 

455,636 

13,936 

Juice,    1,987 

3,025 

6,668 

•        3,487 

9,888 

22,444 

2,749 

4399i 

-      24,626 

86,519 

29,270 

25,217 

65,274 

-  76,016 

2,393 


bans. 


tons, 
butts,  &C. 


tons. 

quarters. 

packages. 

tons 

number. 

seroons  &  chests. 

gslls. 

casks. 

bales  and  casks. 


ditto  and  bags, 
bairs.  andb^s. 


tons, 
tons, 
bags, 
bags. 


bam. 


BlUllbCb 


Exporita^  1819. 
45,901    cwts. 
9331 
663 
1,711     CWtK. 
2,300    cwts. 
764}  tooa. 
16,745    qoarten. 
18,443 
1,585 
215,094 
30,369 
3,973   gallt. 
1,582    cwts. 
246   ewts. 
84,714 
149 
19,389 
9,861 
12,934   cwts. 
7.589    tons. 
l,441i  tons. 
3,520    cwts. 
2,231)  tons. 
9,988    bans. 
2,155 
306 


cwta. 


Tea,  -       -       275,940 

Coffte,  -        -      19,209 

Sugar,  .          113,840  bags. 

Cotton,  .      .     113,835  bags. 

Indigo,  -        -     12,270  boxeaAtchests 

Rice,  .        -       241,643  bags. 

Fepper,  -           43,638  ba|^ 

Ditto,  .      .        11,022  cwts. 


Import$frfm  the  EaH  Indies,  1819. 

Cinnamon,  1,254  bags. 

Cloves,        -  -           14  lisgB. 

Mace,        .  .             46lioda. 

Nutmegs,  -              iSTpadu. 

Saltpetre,  -        63,516  packs; 

Piece  Goods,  11,350  bake. 

Silk,        -  -        12,658  packs. 

Nankeens,  -         4,584^  packs. 


Grain,  qfaU  kindt,  imported  in  1819. 


_  London. 

Wheat,  quarters. 
Barley, 

Malt,        .     . 
Oats,      • 
Rye, 

Beans,  - 
Pease,  - 
Taxes, 


Riqieseedy 
Bnink, 

Mustard,        • 
Various  Seeds, 
Flour,  sacks. 
Ditto,  barrels. 
Oatmeal, 


443,438 

383,786 

162,406 

887,706 

6,021 

169,388 

48,102 

6,290 

64,860 

.    9,201 

3,639 

6,331 

15,866 

381,968 

12,944 


LiveKpooL 
Quarters,  221,902 

Ditto,  •  .  62364 
Ditto,  -  .  36,604 
Ditto,        -  321,692 

Ditto,  -  -  8497 
Ditto,  -  •  32,029 
Ditto,  -  -  6,648 
Clover  Seed,  casks,  Sue  590 
Flax  do.  hhds,  2,000 


Sacks, 

Barrels, 

Loads, 


10,924 
48,175 
23,899 


Glasgow. 

Wheat,  Irish,      589  bsRk 
Ditto,  British,  19,582  qrs. 
Barley,  Irish,    1,294  burs. 
Ditto,  British,  13,028  qn. 
Oats,  Irish,  21 7,440  bun. 
Ditto,  British,  13,070  qn. 


Plouv, 

Ditto, 

Rice, 

Ditto, 

Flaxseed, 

N.  B.— From  die 


8,640  Iwn. 
8,637  bigs. 
1,469  tieitxi 
6,145  bsp. 
l^loikL 


corn  and  gnin  woe  impm 
duty  finee. 


Beef, 

Ditto, 

Pork, 

Ditto, 

Butter, 

Ditto, 


Imported  into  Liverpool,  1819. 


4,048  tierces. 

3,204  barrels. 
15,252  barrels. 

2,185  UiCto. 

204,292  firkins. 

16,179  (ditto. 


Wheat, 

Oats, 

Flour, 

Beef, 

Pork, 

Butter, 


Exporiedfrom  Liverpool,  1819. 


2,816  c 

4,150  ditto. 

2,563  tons. 

4.275  barrels. 
10,280  ditto. 
17,786  cwtfc 


Earthenware,  16,704  crates,  &  3,413  Ui<i& 


1890.] 


Senlskiosy  • 

Roan,       - 
Cod  and  Seal  Oa, 
Whale  Oa. 
Ligrnim  Vitc 
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Sundries  imporUdinio  difde^  1819. 
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7,030  number. 
1,641  Urrela. 
1,600  caaka.     , 
1,874  ditto. 
S6toii8. 


Winea, 
Ditto, 
Bzandy, 
Geneva, 


836  pipes. 
441hhd8. 
694  pipes. 
260  pieces. 


Woolimported,  IB19. 
Sheep  and  Lamba*  Wool»  835»763 


T 


Value  exports  of  British  mantifiuttiiied  Wopllena,  1819,  Is  £9,047,960 :  19 : 1 1. 
The  value  of  the  ezporta  last  year  an  £1,089,033: 4 :  11  more  than  for  the  ytenom 
jtar. 


Cotton  Goodi  exported  frtm  HuX^from 
Ruuia. 


Cotlmi  Twisty 
Fustiaoa, 
Caliooea, 
Muslina, 
Printed  Calieoes, 


185,956  Iba. 
39,538  yds. 
44,820  ditto. 
28,212  ditto. 
16,300  ditto. 


Germany. 

Cotton  Twist,  2,642,851  lbs. 

CalioQes,  Dimities,  Ging- 
hams, &c  1,115,248  yds. 

Printed  Calicoes,  3,276,802  ditto. 

Fustians,  Vehreteeos,  Jeans, 
Coids,&c  1,456,414  ditto. 

Muslins,  Cambrics,  886303  ditto. 

FUin  Muslin  Handkerchief,  7345  doz. 


llth  October  1819,  to  6th  January  1820. 
Hottand, 
Fustians,  .  .        26,102  yds. 

CaUooea,        *  .  28,066  ditto. 

Muslins,  -  .  240  ditto. 

Printed  CaUooes,        •  59,493  ditto. 

Cotton  Hose,        -  •  3 

Cotton  Twist.  -  •  6,199  Iba. 
Knitting  Cotton,  -  .  .  3,800  Iba. 
Plain  Muslin  Handkerchief,        IS 


Printed  Calico  ditto 
Cotton  Veils, 
Muslin  Dresses, 
Cotton  Lace, 
Sewing  Cotton, 
Cotton  Web,        • 
Knitting  Cotton, 
Cotton  Hose, 
Cotton  Ticks, 
Bed  Quilts, 
Cotton  Table  Covers, 
Printed  Muslins, 


1,782-3  do. 
26 

794 
42,869  yds. 

743  lbs. 

272  yds. 
2,600  lbs. 

676  doE. 
4,204  yds. 

186  ditto. 
24  ditto. 
51,640  yds. 


Flanders. 


Calicoes, 
Printed  ditto. 
Fustians, 
Muslins, 
Cotton  Hose, 


-      27,946  yda. 

1,176  ditta 
•    14,514  ditto. 

6,865  ditto. 
25do2. 


^fika. 

Printed  Calicoes  .  420  yds. 

Cotton.  Veils,        .        .        -     78  doz. 
Muslm  Scarft,  •  27 

Muslin  Dresses,        •         -        53 

CaUcoea,        -         -         -  130  yds. 

Cotton  Nctt,        .        -        •  328  ditto. 

Muslins,  •  -  319  ditto. 

Printed  ditto  Handkerdbiefs,  23  2^  doz. 
Ditto  Calico  ditto,        <.        -       7i< 


The  above  is  an  official  account,  fbr  one  quarter,  from  the  port  mentioned,  iriucfa  may 
serve  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  our  Cotton  exports. 


Stock  on  hand  tf  various  Articles,  December  3Ul,  1819. 


Cotton,        •        >. 

Sugar,  B.  Plant 

Ditto,  Foreign, 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  Bast  India, 

Coffee, 

Cocoa, 

Kum, 

Tobacco, 

Ditto, 

Rice, 

^Wbeat  in  bond. 


352,000  bags,  && 
83,200  caSs. 
1,500  chestSk 
.     1,500  boxes. 
66,600  packages. 
6,000  tmis. 
6,648  packages. 
30,900  casks. 
21,960  hhds. 

896  packages. 
225,577  bafl^&c 
202,000  qrs. 


Ditto  m  Liveipool, 
Ditto  in  Clyde, 


8342  casks,  &e. 
35,965  do,  bg,&c 
16,943  tons. 

5,377  tons. 
715,000  feet. 
715,000  dittou 

1,238  logs. 


1819. 
Barrels  Herrings  cured,  340,894 

Ditto  ditto.  Exported,         -         227^162 


Consumpt  various  Articles. 


181& 


Tea,         -        -        - 
Tobacco  and  Snuff, 
British  and  Irish  Spirits, 


21,629,000  lbs; 
11,150,000  ditto. 

5,190,000  galls. 

3^465,000  dittos 


1819. 
22,754,000  lbs. 
11,744,000  ditto. 

5,290,000  galls. 

3307,000  ditto. 
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PRICES  CURRENT—J^^ftfiMiry  S-^Loiiibn,  Januatnf  28, 188a 


SUGAR,  Muic  __^ 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,   .  cwt. 

Mid.  food,  aod  fine  mid. 

Pine  and  veiy  fine,    .    . 
Refined  Doub.  Loavei,    . 

Powder  ditto, 

Sin^'le  ditto. 

Small  Lumps 

Laiige  ditto, 

Cnuhed  Lumps,    . 
MOLASSES,  British,    cwt. 
COFFEE,  Jamaica   .    cwt. 

Ord.  (ood,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutch,  Triage  and  very  ord. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  wd. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 


PIMENTttlin  Bond)      lb. 
SPIRITS, 

Jam.Riun,16aP.   gall. 

Bnady, 


Aoua,       .      •       •       • 
WINES, 

Claret,  1st  Growths,  hhd. 

FtetugBlRed,    ■       pipe. 

SpanShWbite.         butt, 

Teneriflte,  ptpe. 

Madeira, 
LOGWOOD,  Jam.    .    too. 

Honduras, 

Campeachy,       .       .    . 
FUSTIC,  Jamaica,       . 

Cuba,  .       . 

INDIGO,Caaceasine,  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine, fooC 

Ditto  Oak. 

Christiansand  (dut  paid) 

Honduras  Mahogany- 

St  Domingo,  ditto       • 
TaR,  American,       •     brL 

Archangel, 
PITCH,  forelgB,    .     ewt. 
TALLOW.  Rus.  YeL  Cand. 

HomeMtfted,      . 
HEMP,  Riga  Rhine,     ton. 

Pefcenburgh  Clean,     . 
FLAX. 

Riga  Thles.  &  Druj.  Rak. 

Dutch, 

Irish.       .       .       . 
MATS,  Archangel,    .    109. 
BRISTLES, 

Petenburgh  Firsts,     emU 
ASHES,  Peten.  Pearl,    . 

Moolreal  ditto. 

Pot,       .       . 
OIL,  Whale,       .      .  tun. 

Cod.       . 
TOBACCO,  Virgin,  fine,  lb. 

Middling,      "       .       . 

Inferior, 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Geoig. 

Sea  Island,  fine. 
Good,  • 
Middling,      . 

Demerara  and  BfKfaict, 

Westlnifia, 

Pemambueo,       .        • 

Maranbam, . 


LEITH.        1 

GLASGOW.    1 

LIVBRPOOL. 

LONDON,    i 
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Course  of  Exchange,  Feb.   4. ^Amiterdam*   11  :  19.    Antvop,  12  x  I.    Ex. 

Hamburgh,  36 : 1.  Fiankforl,  151i  ^^  Paris*  ^^ :  ^  Bouideanx,  25  :  35.  Ma. 
drid,  344  effect  Cadiz,  344  effect  Gibialtar,  30.  Leghorn,  47}.  Genoa,  444.  Malta, 
4^  Na^es,  384.  Palermo,  116  per  oz.  Oporto,  52.  Rio  Janeiro,  561  DiuiliB,  lO^. 
percent  Cork,  lOj. 

Prket  ofGoU  and  iSUner,  Mr  os.— Portugal  gold,  in  coin,  £3:17:9,  FoRJgn  geld, 
toban.£3:17tlO|.  Nnr  donldoiiif,  £3 ;  15  s  6-  NewdoBaia,  5i.0d.  Siher,  inlm 
stand.  5ii9d. 


1820.]  JUgUter.''''Commireial  Report. 

Weekly  Pfiee  qfStocki,  fhm  5ih  to  2$ih  Jan.  182a 
5th.  IStfa.  19tfa. 
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Bankitock, 

3  per  cent,  reduced, 

3  per  cent  consob, 

3^  per  cent,  ecnuols,...^ 

4  per  cent-  comolB, «■  dp  ^ 

5  per  cent  navy  ann.^.... 
Imparial  3  per  cent.  Mm. 
Inma  stock. 


Bzcheqner  bills,  2d.  p.d.« 

Consols  for  ace.  ».. m 

Prencfa  5  per  oents.  ..^m.. 


^ 


5    lOpr. 
1  dit.par. 


Mttu 


72fr.  60 & 


Alphabbtical  List  of  Ewolish  BavKKurrciss,  annouieed  bctveen  the  23d  of 
December  1819,  and  the  23d  of  Januaiy  1820,  cxtncted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


I,  Devon- 


AMif.  T.  Vofikk,  Woronter,  phimber 

AfM,  W.  Wotton,  Norfolk,  nooer 

Buley,  J.  Frooie  Selwood,  SooieraetBhire*  doUiier 

Beck,  J.  Newontle-upoD-Tynei  grocer 

Bewtey  B.  Maadiester.  iluer 

Boiw,  J.  Truro,  llnoHlnper 

Body,  E.  Uorioe>Towii,  Stok*>1 
sbiiv,  tncrchmt 

Booth,  G.  Liverpool,  wooQai-drBper 

Bryan,  R.  LlsngunUo,  Radnonhire,  (hrmcr 

Bulpin,  T.  Bridflewater,  hop-mcKhaiit 

Bemsm,  J.  Stxword,  meraunt 

Blackley,  E.  Wood-fdrceC,  warehousenum 

Budden,  T.  Rochttter,  grocer 

Baker,  T.  York,  linen-draper 

Beldier,  I.  B.  Ratileld,  Broad-Oak,  Eaez,  linen- 
draper 

Butler,  J.  P.  Bibton,  Stafford,  baker 

Dartlett,  T.  E.  Banbury.  Oxford,  mercer 

IkMid,  J>  Highbridge,  shopkeeper 

Bradfleld,  W.  North  Ehnham,  Norfolk,  baker 

Bnwewell,  J.  Bnrnley,  Leeda.  Innkeeper 

Browne.  W.  E.  Brixton,  ■tock-taroker 

Bum,  H.  Ashbome,  maltiter 

Brown,  O.  Biulge-road.  Lambeth,  taUow-diandler 

Bowler,  W.  &  Warburton.  J.  GMll»«tieet,  South- 
wark,  hafrmamifarturera 

Bailey.  J.  London-wall,  ooadi-makcr 

Chcahire,  T.  Aylesbury,  grooer 

Cobham,  W.  Jun.  A  Jones,  T.  Ware,  bankeis 

Cook,  J-  Whitechapel-foad,  grocer 

Clough,  J.  Bramley,  doth-manufirtnrer 

Coope,  J.  Chesterfield,  tallowchaadler 

Chapman,  W.  Bisbop^at»«treetpwithout.  haber" 

Crump,  T.  &  HIU,  T.  Jun.  Kidderminster,  oarpet- 

manufacturars 
Chttbb,  C.  Portsea,  ironmonger 
C*reser,  W.  Baldwin-street,  cTty-road,  grooer 
Clarke,  .R.  Newport,  brewer 
Dawson,  T.  Manchester,  Tictualler 
Darly,  C.  H.  Fenchnidhstreet,  tailor 
Denman,  S.  South  PaCtaHtan,  miller 
Dick.  A.  *  Mofdaon,  J.  St  CatherlniTs-aquare, 

East  Smithflaid,  ale  and jaofter  merdianti 
Dodd,  S.  Neweastlempan-Tyne,  merdiaot 
Delamcre,  P.  H.  Romford,  auctioneer 
DHWson,  E.  Biimingham,  victualler 
Doull,  W.  sen.  WilUam-street,  Bridewen-Precioct, 

plumber 
DevUn,  M.  Gvaat  Wild^treet.  coal-merehant 
Kllistm,  R.  Liverpool,  diemist  and  druggist 
Friend,  T.  E.  &  W.  J.  Sunderland,  desUen 
Frost,  Aim,  A  Frost,  J.  R.  Macdesfleld,  grocers 
Fcise,  O.  Lawrence  Pountney>htll,  merdiant 
Foater,  J.  Uyenool,  money-scrivener 
Focster,  E.  Ac  wylam,  R.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


Glover,  J.  Liverpool,  boot  and  shoe-maker 
Oiafton,  J.  Stroud,  shoemaker 
Green,  B.  Leeds,  stone-mason 
Green,  J.  Braunoewell,  Linootai,  mcRhaat 
Gcrrard.  D.  Old  CavcndWMtiaat,  mUMaar 
Geddes,  G.  Liverpool,  merdiant 
Gee,  N.  Lcnton,  laffvmanufafniiar 
Heath,  W.  Islington,  butcher 
Hooper.  H.  Bristol,  marehant 
Hunt,  T.  F.  St  Martln-in-the-flclds,  buUder 
Horton,  C.  Birmingham,  wire-woricer 
Hurry,  E.  &  Poweles,  J.  O.  Frecman'aeonrt,  Com* 
hill,  merchants 


Harrop,  J.  Guteshead,  grocer 
Harris,  W.  Stnnd.  boot  and  a 


Farror,  R.  Bread-street,  warehouseman 
Ffiamall,  J.  Deptford,  merchant 
Farrtngton,  J,  Liverpool,  merchant 
Carside,  T.  Stockport,  ootton  spinner 
Oates,  J.  Grimstouc,  farmer 

Vol.  VI. 


Hobbs,  B.  Bediidge,  coal-merchant 
Jones,  J.  Worcester,  linen-draper 


Johnson,  R.  Appleion,  pi 

Jacobs,  L.  Nassau-street,  Middlesex,  gla»4eakv 

Jonson,  W.  Birmingham,  tarpaiiling  maker 

Klng,J.  Ridurd-street,Commerdal-raad,  vie' 

King,  T.  Painswick,  Gloucestershire,  dotU 

Krauss,  J.  sen.  Mandiester,  merchant 

Lakcman,  D.  H.  Liverpool,  merchant 

Lant,  D.  Blackman-street,  Newiogtoo,  merdumt 

Lace,  T.  Liverpool,  brasier 

Uvesey,  J.  Famworth,  paper-maker 

Levvson,  M.  Lime«treet,  merchant 

MaiM«.ck,  E.  Quln.  R.  A  Uniacke,  J.  LIvcnNwl. 

merchants 
Malcolm,  R.  Ashbourne,  teardealer 
Myers,  R.  &  Holmes,  J.  Newcastle.upoo-Tyne,  Un« 

en-<lrepers 
MotUey,  T.  Portsea,  dealer 
MUligan,  A.  Wolverhampton,  tea-dealer 
Moore,  W.  Houghton,  butter-merchant 
Morris,  T.  Bristol,  linen-dmper 
Morgan,  E.  Knighton,  Radnor,  wood^staplcr 
Morris,  T.  Cateu ton-street,  warehouseman 
M'Lean,  J.  Lamb-street,  Spitalflelds,.potato-mcr- 

diant 
Nixon,  W.  Rugeley,  StafRmiahiieb  farmer 
Neestrip,  T.  Cateaton-street,  warehouseman 

Ni^tingale,  J.  Howden.  oora-fluAor 

Pickering,  J.  Wobum-plaoe,  RusseU-aqnara,  wine- 
merdiant 

Peele,  J.  Tower-street,  sack-manufarhirsr 

Pinmngton,  D.  Cheltenham,  livery-stshte-keepcr 

Parker,  R.  Manchester,  innkeeper    . 

Phillips,  M.  Great  Preaoott-street,GoodmanVfields, 
merchant 

Payne,  S.  Nottingham,  money-scrivener 

Pteston,  J.  Wooldale,  doth-manufacturar 

Payne,  G.  Newgate-street,  hatter 

Peck,  J.  Blackheath-hill,  c 

Phillips,  R.  A»hbumham,. 

Potter,  J-  Ashboum,  dealer 

Patrick,  £.  Liverpool,  gun-maker 

Pasmore,  J.  WamfoKMourt,  '~* 
shipowner 

Peregrine,  H.  C.  Hakln,  Pembroke,  shopkeepcf 

Pbilltps,  L-  &  J.  High  Holbom,  glass-desJers 

Quiros,  Joie  Moreira  de,  Sise-liuie,  merchant 
4G 


6fa 

Roberts,  C.  Guiaey  6Iad«,  SomcneCihin,  Inn- 
Robeits,  W.  ChowbeDt,  LancMhfae,  innkeeper 


Jti^fi0kff'if^^C0Ki0H!wuU  JitjpiirC 


IfA. 


luy.'j.  *  ijg!!yft.1^^s«m>ni, 

RcM,  G«  ^l•^BffcleBKP*aft,  nercni 


tenken 


Robots,  J.  Leei^  froolrtaplv 

Riley,  J.  Leioester^i^oeer 

RabbeU).  yiT.  Red'l5on^pa«|^  JQ^UoMquwe 

Scndoll,  J.  ruDwm,  hqrse^dcaler 

Sorrel],  R.  B*  Kvby-ttaeet,  printer 

Shanock,  P.  T.. rattan,  musi»<vflpder 

Story,  T.  Hixawartb,  mlllor 

Smith,  T.  I#ed%  wiMiei-tpinaer 

Sldn^,  R.  NevpMMn-^beet,  0%SmA-n»d,  piclim> 

Soott,  A*  John-Street,  Cuuiiueiutol-roed,  deder 
Shopbri4ge.J^*  M«11eii,  Krent^luBer 
SIndaiT,  J.  Rrignthfelmftooc,  honkli^ndfT 
Swaine,  J.  Bnitol,  dealer 
ScUcvi,  H.  Bwnley,  cotton«pinaer 
Soott,  J.  FpiMti^Mt,  com-doalar 
Simpton,  C.  Siretford,  nuneryman 
Skinner,  S.  Sharpe't  buUdioga,  Roeemary-Jaiic, 
ilopeeller 


Smith,  I.  D.  StG.  Rottierhithe,  eoA* 

ThSmTj'  Maltby,  mill     ^ 
Taylor,  U.  Lona  lane,  dealer  In  a 
Towniend,  W.  sneflleld,  builder 
Taylor,  3.  fledon,  maxtner 
Thomgnnn  H.  Jk  Htwm,  !•  ; 

mwroMnta 
TniBtnim,  J.  .Grove;  Great  GoiUfacd«nat,  i 


Twiddv,  Q.  BrCMMMcNiilU  oa«nl«ifa(Bm 
Tvler.l.  Ketworth,  epiciigncrcbaBl 
WUtfidd,  W.  P.  Commerdal-Toad.porter«ad« 

merchant 
Wonaok,  J.  W.  ifwtah.  li 
Wood,  J.  Wahall,  factor 
Wynn,  W.  Dean^treet,  SObo,  wvtdMnaker 
WlMMOar,  tf.  MB.  JnandfiBid4ona       " 

•biitcbv 
Worrall,  Kf  •  Liverpool,  merchant 
Whitley,  f.  Dubb,  Bingley, 
Wattan,S.  Bexmandiey,   ' 
Wrathdl,  C.  C.  Lancaste  . 
Want,  J.  Runell-nlaoe,  turgeoo 
Yonng,  J.  Layrtau-atreet,  milkn 


ALFBA9XTXCUL  LiST  of  SCOTCH  BaVXRUPTCIZS, 

lanuuy  1820,  cKtuded  fiem  the  Bdinbuigjb  Gazitte. 


apnflnncpd  b«t«acn  Ut  aoiSU 


AtlireU,  Wm,  liruAh  and  basket  maker,  Glasgow 

Alexander,  John.  <fistttler,  Linliaigow 

Brown,  Robert,  none  and  cattle^oder  and  giQuAer. 

Glasgow 
ByeBk  Richard,  dt  Co.  spizitdealen,  Glasoow 
Dou^ai,  O.  NewcMtleton,  Dumfriei-shire 
Drummond,  J.  architect  and  builder,  Oban 
Srtklne,  Wm,  merchant  and  spirit-dealer,  Gfa^^w 
Harknev,  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Balthinore,  wool  and 

timber-merchant,  reaiding  at  Garrachovan,  Cowal 
Jamieson,  Andrew,  merdumt.  Turriff 
LsArd,  Anthony,  cooper  and  ilshKnirer,  Letth 
M'Ewen,  Archibald,  merdiant  and  grocer,  Glaiigov 
TatepoDt  John,  sldnncr  and  tanner,  Spootmouth, 

aiaagow 
Thomson,  Johiij  Robrojriton,  flesher,  cattle  and 


«!,  John.  Robroytton,  1 
dealer,  Calton,  Glasgow 
k  Downie,  men^nb,  G 


White  dr  Downie,  men^nb,  Glasgow 
Woodman  &  Lookups  taxmers  and  diinnen,  Diunr 
«Hes 


DIVIDCZCDS. 

Prands  Gaitett  h  Co.  late  of  Caaroa  Wharf;  ai- 

vidend  on  15th  Febniaij 
OiIlics,.CQUD,  meichant,  Bradikii  s  < 

14thPehruatT 
Lawric,  Andrew  &  Son,  upbolatcnn^  1 

a  diyldendon  SStb  Febniary 
M*Farlane,  Rennie,  4k  Ca  metcfaaBti^  Gku^;^ 

dividend  on  1 4th  February 
Macharg  ^  Wallae^  merchanla,  Ayr;  adindotf 

on  8tn  Febniary 
Petrie,  James,  iiui.  oacNhHi^  Abesdesn;  a  £»> 

dend  on  liOiTctaruary 
Scott,  J.  sen.  &  Ca  mcRfaanla  and  Meah^  O**- 

gow<  a  dindeui  on  11th  Karoh 
Sheriff,  Ri^hctt,  manufirtniw,  Ckwywt  s<» 

dend  on  Ifilth  FAmaxi:- 


tottdoHp  Corn  U»chang9t  Jam.  31. 
*'      «.  I. 


Wheat.red,new56to  W 
Fine  ditto  •  .  60«o  69 
Bupertneditto  04to  €7 


White   .    . 
FinediCbo 


Rye 


Fine 
Si 


Hog] 
Ma^la    •    • 

White  pease 


56to  60 
.  esto  66 

68  to  71 
.  75  to  78 
.  SOto  Si 
.  SStb  81 
.  89  to  94 
.85to  87 
.  60  to  60 

63  to  70 
.  40  to  4t 
.4StO  44 
,    ttto    43 


Boilers 

New.  .  .  . 

Small  Beans 

Tlclc    .  .  . 

Foreign    «   • 

Feed  Oats 

Fine  .... 

Poland  do  . 

Fine  .  .   .   , 

Potato  do.  ..   -.  .„  .., 

gne 27  to   29 

Flour,  p.  sack  55  to  60 
Seconds  .  .  .  50  to  55 
worth  Country  45  to  5o 
PWlard  '--.-   — 

Bran    . 


46  to  48 
-to  - 
40  to  42 
55  to  381 
.16  to  88 
19  to    21 

21  to    23 

22  to  24 
25  to  27 
21  to  26 


20  to  281 
8to      9 


JUverpoeit  FeU  X 
Wheat,        s.d, 

per  70  lbs. 
GngHdl,  new  9  0  to  10  ^^nnr'^nr'  V.  fM& 

Amcriciai.    8  3  to   9  0  JST'.    .     IJotoW* 


Pease.crc7  96  0lo4«J 


Dantai^ 
Dutch  med 
Riga  .  .  . 
Archangel  , 
Canada  . . 
Scotch 
Irish. 


SSI^^S  S!««*sbp.2'i01bwi4  0  »  45  « 
0  0  to   0  OJABier.  p.  i9Cia. 


9  Oto   0  6 
8  6to    93 


Must.  Brawa,  15  to  90 
—White  .     .      6  to   11 

Tares 0  to     0 

Tumipa  ....  14  to  80 
.*-New  ....  0  to  0 
— Yeirow.  .  .  Oto  0 
Garraaiaf  •  .  ,  48  to  M 
Canary  .    .     80  to   94 


Heropseed  .  . 
Unseed,  crudi 
New,  for  Seed 


•      .         ««  ««     »"•      J  TVIPII      . 

Mew  Rap«Med,  £81  to  €39. 


—  to  - 

—  to  — 
—  to  — 

RTCignns,  .  .  15  to  40 
Clover,  Red,  .  60  to  98 
—  White  .  .  60  to  100 
Coriander  . .  10  to  IS 
Trefoil    .      .    90  to  68 


Barley,  per  60  lbs. 
Eng.  grind.  .  4  4  to  4  6 
ting  .  5  0  to  0  0 
Scotch  .  .  4  6  to  5  0 
Irish.  .  .  4  0  to  0  0 
Foreign  .  4  0  to  4  3 
Oats,  per  45  lb. 
English  poU.  3  6  to  3  8 
Irish,  do.  .  3  3  to  3  6 
Scotch  do.  3  6  to  3  8 
Rjre.  perqr.  36  0  to  58  0 


S2i^  8  fDalaba8al94  0iDSJO 

7  6tp    7  9.Soiir     .    .   S40te5JO 

to  P  Oustmflal,perf40Ibb 

"-'--"         asOtoSiO 

Irish  .  .  .  .  970toSSe 
B]aa,i^24ibL  0«le  0  0 

Butter,  per  cwC  u  ^ 

Belfast   .    .      8ito  0 

Newry    .    .      8ilo  b 

Wateffo«d,aew  Oto  0 

Cork. pick. 2d  78to  0 

Iddry  .      TOto  0 
Beef,p.tkKce   Oitol^ 


fa]t,p.9gls.  lOOto  OOToagtt.p.iTk.  oio 


Beans,  pr  qr. 

, English  .  .  4C  0to50  0 
Irish  .  . 
Rapsaaed 


Pork^p.  bri.     75  b  H 

Oto    0 


44  0  to  46  0  Short  Buddies 
£30to£0ilan«»dry. 


M80.3 


BDIMBURGHU^nk  8. 


trhesL  t         Blolef. 

lit,......35fc0cL  I  Ist, 85irO(L 

2d, 328.  6d.  I  2d, 228.  6d. 

3d, 27ft  Od^  [  Sd 19s.  Od. 


l8t,..^..20i.  Od. 

2d, 198.  Od. 

Sd, 156. 6d. 


Beef(I7{os.perlb.)  Ob  5d.  to  0^  8& 

Mutton    ....  08.  M.  t(»  08.  8d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  •  Os.  Od.  to  Os;  Od. 

Vetl    ...••.  Os.  8d.  to   Is.  OcL 

Pak 08.  «d.  to  Os.  8d. 

TaUow,  per  Hon*  .  9s.  Od,  to  9s.  6d. 


Quartem  Loaf    . 
Potatoes  (28  lb.) 
Butter,  per  lb.     . 
Salt  ditto,     .    . 
Ditto,  per  stone 
Egp,  per  dozen 


iOS 


lst,......18s.  6d. 

2d, 16s.  Od. 

3fl,......15s.6d. 


Average  of  Wheat,  £1 ;  I?:  5  :  6-12018. 
Tuetdayp  Fdmary  1. 


Ql.  8d.lo  Ok.  90. 

.  (k.  8d.to  Os.  Od. 

let  6d;  to  Osb  Od. 

k.  Od.to  9b.  Od. 

168.  Od.  to  Os.  Od. 

.  Is.  3d.  to  Os.  0^ 


HADOIVGTOMV^Feb.  i. 


Wheat 


Barley. 


Ist, 340.  Od.  1 1st, 25s.  Od. 

2d, 328. 6d.  I  2d 22&  Od. 


Sd, aDB.0d.|3d,. 


.19a.  Od. 


Oali. 

1st 20s.  Od. 

2* 17s.  Od; 

3d, 14s.  Od. 


'1st, 17s.  Od. 

2d, 14«.0d: 

3d« Il9.0d. 


1st,  ..•••Im.  Oo. 

2d^ 158.  Od. 

.  3dt.M...12s.  (M. 


ATtngr  of  Wheal,  £1 1 12 : 3 :  41-12018. 


Avirag^  Prket  of  Com  In  En^jktnd  and  Wdle$t  fnm  the  Httumt  texdoei  Mr  Ihg  fTOk 
ended  9id  Jan.  1920. 

Whmt,  6SS.  10(L*Ryf,  4]i.0d.^Bwl«lFr33i.  lld.^OaU,  fSi.  ad.— B«sas»  its.  9d..-FM.  47f.  4<L— 
B«evoc Big,  OiiOi.*<latiaoal,  »«. 9<L 

Average  Ptkee  t^BHtUh  Com  mi  SeoOmd^  hy  the  Qmrter  o/Bigki  fVhtOleeier  SuAde^ 
and  Oatmeal,  per  BoUof  128  Ibt.  Scots  Troy,  or  140  Ibt,  AvoirdupoU,  qf  the  Four 
Weeke  immediately  preceding  the  15^  J^n,  1820. 

Wheat,  5St.  9d.— Rye,  36i.  Sd^— Bsrier,  27s.  lid.— Oats,  SOt.  lOd.— Beam,  31s.  7d.-PeMe.  31s.  Id. 
Sttt  or  Kg,  S3*  lOdi^-^oanaasl^  \i%,  <M. 


METEOROLOaiCAL  REPORT. 


The  frost  Hwt  set  in  towitfdf  the  Utter  end  of  Deoembei  oontinued  with  in<retsiiigra 
rity  during  the  first  fbor  days  of  January.  During  the  fiist  night  of  the  mentfa,  the  ther- 
mometer sunk  to  14|,  and  on  the  2d,  to  lOi.  From  the  5th  to  the  9th,  it  waft  more  mo- 
derate ;  and  on  the  lOth,  the  temperature  of  the  day  rose  to  40}*  the  lowest  during  the 
night  bcmg  36.  Afte^  the  |llh,  the  frost  beeame  more  severe  than  at  any  fomier  period, 
and  condnued  tiH  the  22d:  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  thermometer  stood' at  Zero, 
and  did  not  rise  higher  than  llj  till  very  late  inthe  evemng.  In  the  ndghbouriiood  of 
the  river  the  temperature  was  obsenred  about  10  degxeee  bebw  Zero,  probably  the 
greatest  degree  of  cold  e?er  experienced  in  this  country.  After  the  17th,  the  thermo- 
meter sunk  repeatedlv  to  5,  and  on  the  last  night  of  the  frost  it  was  at  12}.  From  Uie 
23d  to  the  end  of  the  month,  the  theraioroeter  rose  to  40  or  upwards  every  day.  The 
state  of  the  barometer  during  the  mbnth  was  as  extraordinary  as  that  of  the  thertnometer. 
From  die  1st  to  the  9th,  it  rose  gradually,  every  dinr,  wHh  one  slight  exception  ;  and  on 
the  naoming  of  the  9th,  stood  at  the  very  unusual  hei|;ht  of  30.835.  This  was  at  10 ; 
but  an  hour  before,  it  was  at  30.845,  and  in  all  probability  had  been  higher  dttrii^  the 
night  Making-  allowance  for  the  devation  of  the  place,  it  must  have  been  as*  high  as 
31.045  inches  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  height  altogether  unexampled  perhape  in  this  cli- 
mate. Outing  the  next  nine  days,  the  barometer  sunk  almost  aa^taduiuly  as  it  had  risen ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  two  days  after  the  greatest  dtpreasioii  of  taupeWture,  it 
stood  at  28.830,  being  2  inches  lower  than  at  its  greatest  elevatioit.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  January  is  noriy.  7(  degrees  lower  than  that  of  January  last  year,  the  mean  of 
L.ealie*s  hy^^rometer  b  one  degree  lower,  and  the  mean  relative  humidi^  exactly  thfe  same. 
The  quantity  of  evaptxatioa  is  one-third  leas  than  last  year. 
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Ile^er:^^Meieorolcffieal  Rejmri. 


CFdb. 


Metxoeolooical  Tablb^  extracted  fmm  the  Rtgitier  kept  <m  the  Banks  (f 
the  Tajftfmr  mUes  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  56^  26',  Elevation  Infect. 

Jakuabt  1820. 


Meant, 

THERMOMETER.  Degrees. 

lofgieatettdaUyheet,          .  .           35.8 

.„. ooW.         .  .       .    S»4.8 

^,^.,  temperature,  10  A.M.       .  .          3a7 

10  P.M.      .        .  .       3a4 

.......  of  daily  extremes,  30.9 

lOA.M.andlOP.M.      .  .       30.3 

...M..M...  4  daily  obienrations,         •  •       30.4 

Whole  ranee  of  thermometer,       .  340.0 

Mean  daily  ditto. 11.0 

temperature  of  spring  water,  •          37.3 

BAROMETER.  Inches. 

Mean  of  10  AM.  (temp,  of  mer.  38)  .      S9.708 

..... 10  P.M.  (temp,  of  mer.  38)  .    29.717 

both,  (temp,  of  mer.  38)  .        29.713 

Whole  range  of  barometer,  .          9.286 

Mean  ditto,  during  the  day 135 

.7!!!...- niifht,        .  .    .164 

in  24  hours,       .        .  .          .299 

HYGROMETER. 
Rain  in  indies,  •         •         • 

Evaporatioa  in  ditto,  .  •  < 
"'     1  daily  Evaporation, 

Mean,  10  A.  M. 

........  10  P.  M.      . 


Anderson.    Point ofDep.  10 A.M. 

.«* « 10  P.M. 

both, 

.. ..    RdaL  Humid.  10  A.M. 

~ 10  P.  M. 

« both, 

.....Ors.  mois.in  100  cub.  m  air, 


Dq^rees. 

1.321 
.630 
.020 
5.3 
6.0 
.       5.7 
.      26.8 
.      25.7 
26.if 
.      87.9 
.     85.7 
86.8 
,10  A.M.  .118 
10  P.M.  .113 
both,     .115 


Estreme»» 

THERMOMETER. 
Maximum,  31st  day. 

Minimum,        .  17th 

Lowest  maximum,  17th 
Highest  minimum,  30Ch 
Highest.  10  A.  M.  31st 
Lowest  ditto,  18th 

Highest,  10  P.  M.  24th  . 

Lowest  ditto     .  18th      .      • 

Greatest  range  in  24  hours,  21st 
Lcastditto,       .       .  Gth 

BAROMETER. 

19th 
M.  8th 

19lh 
Greatest  rsnge  in  24  hours,  27th 
Lent  ditto,  .         17Ch 

HYGROMETER. 
Leslie.  Highest.  10  A.  M.  11th 

Lowest  ditto.  I8th 

.........  Highest,  10 P.M.    11th 

Lowest  ditto,  18ch 

Anderson.  P.  of  Dep.  Highest,  10  A.M. 
M..M...............M....M.  Lowest  ditto, 

Highest,  10  P.M. 

Lowest  ditto, 

RelaLHunuUighest,  10  A.M. 

^  Least  ditto, 

Greatest.  10  P.M. 

...M.M....M  Leest  ditto, 

......  Mots.  100  cub.  in.  Greatert,  10  A.M. 

................M......M....  Least  ditto. 

.M...M..M...M..M.........  Greatest,  10  P.  M. 


4T-D 
1e-> 


Highest,  10  A. 
Lowest  ditto. 
Highest.  10  P. 
Lowest  ditto. 


9SJ^ 

IXqgno- 

f- 
1€J 


4U' 


ISth 
30th 
18th 
IJich  IX 
11th    tt.3 
Itth  liJU 
9«h    €1m 
.31st    .isi 

.Iff 
ISth    jQiit 


Fair  days,  21  {  ndny  days,  10.    ^w*h  i— »  »r  wi^>mu,.^  ♦t  ^  ^»^  ^  ^„^^ai^  ^ 


MxTXOROLOOiCAL  Table,  extracted  from  tlie  Register  kept  at  Edinbmrgk,  la 
the  Observatory,  CaltonJiiil, 

K.B.— The  Obsenratioos  are  made  twice  evenr  day,  at  nine  o^clodi,  fincnoon,  and  four  d 
The  second  ObservatioD  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  tike 


Af«ifi  o(  iuia«  'j«Ai 


1820.]]  Jtegider.'^AfjpoiiUmenis,  From^Hans,  ^c* 

APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


COS 


I.   HILITART. 

Amy    U«ut.-Col.TuyU,hii.S6Dr.tobeCoLoa 

the  Continent  only  16  Dec.  1819 

Capt.  Pieroe,  R.  Art.  M^or     12  Aug.  do. 

Nicolto,  R.  Art.  Mekir  do. 

Mar.  of  Woraerter,  37  F,  Maior 

30  Dec  do. 

f  Dr.G. Collins,  Comet  by  purch.  v.  Cotton, 

pro.  25  Dr.  6  Jan.  1820 

9  Dr.      Major  Wildman,  Lt.-CoL  by  purch.  vice 

Lord  Hartland,  reC  '  s5  Dec.  1819 
Capt.  Hurt,  M^  by  purch.  do. 

Lieut  Minchin,  Capt.  by  purch.  do. 

Comet  Porter.  Lieut,  by  purch.  do. 

Wm  Beresforo,  Cornet  oy  purch.  do. 

10  CometJk  Ad}.Wdb.caiikofLt.      30  do. 
«5         Hon.  R.  H.  S.  Cotton,  fm.  2  Dr. 

G.  to  be  Ueut.  by  purch.  Tioe  JefiVies, 

pro.  23  do. 

G.  Gda.  Em.  St  Lt.  Dirom,  Lt  &  Capt  by  purch. 

Tioe  MoUoy,  ret  6  Jan.  1820 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  fm. 

bp.  Ens.  &  Lt  by  purch.  do. 

C.  Gda.  Col.  Woodford,  lat  Major,  vice  Jackwn, 

StaffCorpa  18  do. 

— —  Bouverie,  2d  Major  do. 

Bt  Lt^Col.  StcHe,  Capt  &  Lt-CoL  do. 
Ens.  St  Lt  Bcntinck,  Lt  A  A4j.  do. 

Cor.  Smith,  pro.  2  Dr.  G.  Ena.  &  Lt  do. 
1  F.  Bt  MaJ.  WettMnll,  MiOor,  ▼.  Lynch,  dead 
30  Dec  1819 
Lieut  Maodonald,  Capt  do. 

Ensign  Eddington,  Lieut  vice  M*Ewen, 

dead  do. 

—  Lewis,  Lieut  do. 

W.  Tottenham,  Ensign         22  Mar.  1817 

Home,  Ensign  30  Dec  181ii 

Lt  Cameron,  Adj.  vice  M'Ewen,  dead  do. 

11  Bt  MaJ.  Cam^bSl,  Mi^.  vice  Elrington, 

4  Vet  Bn.  ^  "do. 

Lieut  Walker,  Capt  do. 

BDsitfD  Marsh.  Ueut  do. 

SS  F.     As.  Suig.  Brown,  ttom  hp.  4  Dr.  G.  As. 

Suig.  vice  Martin,  E.  Ind.    6  Jan.  1820 

29  ILDeedes,  Ens.  by  porch,  vice  Burke,  ret 

23  Dec  1819 

30  Ens.  Warren,  Ueut  vice  Harrison,  dead 

13  Nov.  1818 

Paton,  hp.  Si  F.  Endcn  do. 

41  Ens.  Goanp,  87  F.  Ens.  vice  Bunowes, 

hp.  York  Chass.  30  Dec  1819 

44  W.  Fludyer,  Ens.  vioe  Barry,  dead        do. 

Ens.  WooUart,  Adj.  v.  Barry,  dead       do. 

30         Flude,  Lt  vice  Edwards,  dead  29  do. 

Weir,  Lt  vioe  Harley,  dead      30  do. 

Gent  Cadet  J.  Foy,  from  R.  M.  C.  Ena. 

29  do. 

S.  J.  Hodgson,  from  R.  M.  C.  Ens.  30  do. 

Lt  Viniooinbe,  from  hp.  68  F.  Paym.  v. 

Montgomery,  dead  6  Jan.  1820 

58         Lt  Fugion,  from  hp.  37  F.  Paym.  vice 

Tomer,  dead  83  Dec.  1819 

J.  Skinner,  Ensign  30  do. 

61         Lt  Fumaoe,  Capt  vice  Mackrill.  dead  do. 

Ens.  Vemer,  Lieut  do. 

A.  Grieve,  Ens.  do. 

64  Eos.  SfitvensoD,  Ueut  vice  IsbeU,  dead 

6  Jan.  1820 

H.  F.  Broderip,  Ens.  do. 

67         Lt.  Snow,  from  89  F.  Capt  vice  James, 

pia  6do. 

Ens.  Hassdl,  Ueut  vice  Hazpur      13  do. 

Gent  Cadet  A.  AnaeU,  from  ka  Mil.  Col. 

Ens.  do. 

87         Eitt*  Bateman,  Lt  vice  Hutchinson,  pre 

23  Decisis 

C.  H.  Doyle,  Ensign  do. 

Ens.  Sutherland,  from  hp.  York  Chass. 

Ens.  vice  Gosdp,  41  F.  30  do. 

89  Lt  Vincent,  from  46  F.  Ueut  vice  Snow, 

pro.  67  F.  6  Jan.  1820 

90  As.  Surg.  M 'Arthur,  from  bp.  25  F.  As. 

Surg.  V.  Faman,  hp.  25  F.  30  Doc  1819 
92         Bt  MaJ.  Couper,  Major,  vice  Ferxier,  dead 

do. 

Lieut  Inncs,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Macdonaid,  Lieut  vioe  Gordon,  dead 

1.7  do. 


Ens.  Mackintosh,  Ueut  vioe  Lonn,  dead 
28  da 

Gordon,  Ueut  vice  Will,  dead  29  do. 

Campbell,  from  58  F.  Lieut     30  do. 

Gent  Cadet  Sir  O.  Gibbs,  ttom  R.  M.  C. 
Ens.  vice  ReynoUs,  dead  27  do. 

C.  C.  Smith,  from  R.  M.  C. 

'  Ena.  Mdo. 

— A.  Amsinck,  from  R.  M.  C. 

Ens.  29d0b 

— —  Peiraon,  Ensign  6  Jan.  1829 

Hoq».  As.  J.  Stnu£ui,  As.  Surg.  viceTho- 

mas,  dead  3o  Dec  1819 

Rifle  B.  Bt  Lieut^oL  Miller,  MaJ.  by  purch.  vise 

Wilkjns,  ret  23  do. 

1st  Lt  Cox,  Capt  by  purdi.  do. 

2d  Lt  Brownrigg,  1st  Lt  by  purch.      do. 

W.  H.  Wood.  ^Lt  by  pur.  13  Jan.  1820 

Staff  C.  Col.  Sir  R.  D.  JackMm.  K.C.B.  fin.  2  F.  O. 

Col.  vice  DlJrbon  18  do. 


Col.  Sir  R.  D.  Jackson,  K.  C.  B.  D.  Q.  M.  Gen.  to 

the  Forces,  vice  D'Urban  18  Jan.  1820 

Garrisons. 

Capt  Weeks,  from  hn.  Nova  S.  Fen.  Town  Adj.  of 
Cape  Breton,  vice  SehwarU,  res.     25  Oct  1819 


25  Dec  do. 


Medical  Department, 
.  jom  hp 
As  Surg.  Dunn,  from  2  W. 


Physidan  T.  Short,  fromW  Phys. 
._  . .       - —.  L  R.  Sui». 


i3  Jan- 1820 

Saveiy,  from  hp.  R.  W.  L  R.  As.  Surg. 

S5  June  1819 

Hosp.  Mate  M.  Ritchie,  Hoqw  As.  vioe  Madeod. 

dead  25  Dec  do. 

W.  Charles,  Hosp.  As.  vice  Grier,  dead 

30  do. 
Hosp.  As.  Duncanson,  from  hp.  Hon.  As. 

13  Jan.  1820 

Bt  Ma^  Tayler.  from  93  F.  with  Capt  Maasel, 

Capt  Lambert,  from  64  F.  with  Bt  Bf^or  Eliot, 
hp.  21  F.  ^^ 

GoUie.  from  6  Dr.  G.  recdilC  with  Capt 

Schreiber,  hp.  22  Dr. 
Crawford,  from  11  Dr.  with  Capt  Myhie, 

13  Dr.  ^^ 

^—  Prager,  from  19  F.  with  Capt  Farquhaxson» 

Sub-Insp.  MiL  Ion.  IsL  <-       ^ 
Fita-Gerald,  from  54  F.  with  Capt  Emctt, 

hp.  83  F. 
Wright,  from  73  F.  with  Capt  MacMahon, 

hp.  95  f: 
■  Strangwayes,  65  F.  with  Cq>tain  Burrowes^ 

hp.  12  F. 
Ueut  DiUon,  from  63  F.  rec  di£  with  Ueat 

CoUs,  hp. 
Wslbrfdge.from  17  F.  lec  diiL  with  Lieut 

Cary,  hp.  York  Chass. 
— ^  Smyth,  from  31  F.  rec  diff.  with  Lt  Gage, 

hp.  3  F.  Gds. 
—  Gordon,  from  42  F.  rec  difll  with  Lieut 

MaodnugaU.  hp.  85  F. 
•—  Hewitt,  from  92  F.  with  Lieut  Randall,  hp. 

61  F.  — — 

'  Robb,  from  7  Dr.  Gds.  rec  dUC  with  Ueut 

Crossley,  hp.  25  Dr. 

Sperling,  from  9  F.  with  Lt  Robinson,  hp. 

Barkm,  from  30  F.  rec  diit  with  Lieut 

Onapg,  hp.  93  F. 
Dickens,  from  1  Dr.  Gds.  rec  dilt  with  Lt 

West,  hp.  24  Dr. 
-—^  Cameron,  from  75  F.  with  Ueut  Brooke, 

hp.85F. 
Sandon,  from  86  F.  rec  di£  with  Ueut 

Nunn,  hp. 
Comet  Langmead,  fhmi  10  D.  with  Ens.  Wortley. 

76  F. 
2d  Lieut.  I^wis,  from  21  F.  with  Ensign  Booth, 

hp  53  F. 
Ensign  Francis,  from  8  F.  rec  diiC  with  2d  Lieut 

Curtis,  hp.  Rifle  Brig. 
Bennett,  from  32  F.  with  Ensign  Power, 

68  F. 

Carey,  fm.  88  F.  with  Ena.  Boyes,  hp.  30  F. 

Hall,  An.  13  F.  with  Ens.  Macdondl,  25  F. 


60« 

Eiuiini  Potenger,  ftom  35  F.  rec  diff.  with  Enilgn 
Semple,  hp.  96  F. 

HUMdl,  from  55  F.  ree.  dift  with  Ens.  Fur- 
long, hp.  6  F. 

.— .  Nutt,  from  64  F.  rec.  dUt  with  Ens.  Fo- 
tho^,  hp.  36  F. 

Ptym.  Chapman,  from  9  Dr.  with  Paym.  Knight, 


.  from  S  W.  I.  R.  with  AMlrt. 


h0.5Lhi0K.GwL. 
AmWL  Suzg.  FcmrtT. 

Sirg.  Dunn,  hp.  la  Dx. 
Hosp-  Aoist.  RobertMB.  M.D.  from  Stoff  Med. 
Dqi.  with  Uon».  Aalitant  UalUhp. 
Retignalioru  and  ReiirememU. 
Lieut-OeMrttl  Lord  HarUaBd,  »  Dr. 
Lieut-Colonel  Wilkins,  Rifle  Brimto 
Captaio  Molloy,  Grenadier  Gitatib 
Lieut.  Schwarta,  Town  Ad),  of  C'ap»  Breton 
Bniign  Burke.  89  F. 

" •  Laa&Mfl. 

Sufierseded, 
Captahi  Lee,  Rifle  Briffute 
AppointmenU  Cancelled, 
Captain  C  L.  Flt^enld,  on  hp.  85  F.  aa.  Major  lo 
tSaArmy  12  Aug.  1819 

The  Exchange  between  Captain  Stangways,  of  65 
F.  and  Captain  Perry,  hp.  5G  F. 


Pramoimmf^ 

Deaiht. 


CFA. 


Field-Mardul  his  Royal  Highnea  the  D.  of  KmI. 
K.  G.  Ji  G.  C.  B.  1  F.  Governor  of  GilB:ritBr 

S3  Jan.UfSd 
GenenI  Eari  of  SttftdW  44  F.  Govonor  cf  Laa- 
donderry  and  Cdlmore  Jan.  l^D 

UevL-OmmtA  im  CampheB,  Vmtt,  IhMod 

17  Jan.  1198 
Captaki  Pyncr,  Ad}utnit »  2d  Saner  Militia 
Lieut.  Maw.  17  F.  1 1  June  llilS 

Heara,  34  F.  Madias  f^Julydft. 

Cavanagh,  Royal  Art.  Triaidad  IS  Oct.  do. 

ChadwidK,  ktal  Roy.  Vet.  Bo.  Dstafia 

25  do. 
"  Croudiley,  hp.  85  P.  99  Da&  4^ 

•>-— ~  Ganard,  of  Inralids  TJ  Sepc  d& 

Opeoshaw,  of  fnvaUdt  3  Jan.  1S3U 

•"-*-  Hudson,  of  InnUids  Jaa.  d& 

Vaughaa,  1  P.  1  Bta.  DablW  13  do. 

Rnsiini  &  Adj.  Barry,  41  F. 
Quarter-Master  Matters,  8  Dr.  Bengal  5 

'■  Murray,  75  F.  Tliuiaa,  If.  ^ 

SSDecda. 
Commis.  Depart.  Depw  Ass.  Com.  Gen.  M*1 


iiiOTisn 


Trinidad  9»Jirif  !•» 

Medical  Depart.  Dep.  laa.  T^lor,  lip.  9  Jaa.  USd 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES^  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

J^y  S8*  At  Sutat,  the  lady  of  John  Romer, 
feso.  seoondjudge  of  the  Court  of  Circuit  and  Ap- 
peal* a  daughter. 

Dec,  1.  M  Rosste,  Mrs  Oliphant  of  Rossie,  a  soo. 

21.  In  Grsat  RuaKl-Mraet,  London,  the  lady  of 
James  Loch,  Esq.  a  son. 

^  At  Greenock,  Mrs  Turaer  of  Kilbute,  a  soo. 

23.  Lady  Mackensie  of  Coul,  a  son. 

94>  Th»lady  of  William  Slolhart,Etq.  of  Ckr- 

*%*  At  the  KiBirMlaMea,  Gnanoarket,  Ann 
Comrie,  upwards  of  50  years  of  age,  one  of  Uio  out- 
patients of  Dr  Thafiohei^  dispensary,  and  wife- of 

Malk)ch,  shoemaker,  a  stiU-bom  soo,  lieing 

heaftrstohiM. 

30.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Hood  of  Stoneridge,  a 
ton. 

31.  At  Warriston-cre8eeQt,EdiiilMiigfa,Mn  Cap- 
tain Bardaiy«  H.N.  a  son. 

Jan.  2,  At  Ubtoo,  near  Jedburgh,  Hza  Carer- 
rail,  a  son* 

3.  At  Kelso.  Mrs  D.  Douglas,  a  son. 

4.  Mrs  F^rtlei^  Nwthumbcrlaadetiaett  Edin- 

dTAt^R^KlUal  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Eleuior 
Balfour,  a  soo. 

7.  At  Bdinbuigh,  MmMaltland  Gibson,  younger 
ofClinDnhaU,asoo. 

9*  At  StifliBg,  Mrs  WUBam  Galbtaith,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

10.  At  WoeiwWMsominon,  the  bkly  of  Captahi 
U.  W.  Gonkm.  a  daughter. 

Iff*  At  Kneekbreak,  Roos^ixe,  the  lady  of  H. 
Rosa,  Esa.  a  sox 

.-  AtBrlghti 


htDO,  tfaa  Hon.  Mia  Captain  Sotbeby, 


15.  At  Adon.  Middksex,  the  lady  of  Henry     gu 'b^^ 
taaader  Douglas,  Esq.  a  son.  -  pSbS 


^  Mrs  Cunningham  Graham  of  Gaitaxnre, 
daoriiter. 

—  At  her  house.  Great  King.straet»  Edinburgh, 
Mt»  James-  Lang,  a  daughter. 

18.  At  her  house  in  George-street,  Edinbugh, 
tady  EUaabcth  Hope  Vate,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Catharine  bank,  Mrs  Ireland,  a  son. 

20.  At  Comdybank,  Mrs  LaidUw,  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec,  3.  At  Rickmanswortb,  L.  G.  Brown,  Esq. 
eon  ef  tiie  Rev.  Dr  Brown,  priucijial  uf  Marischal- 
oollcse,  Aberdeen,  to  Catherine  EHtKibeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Biian  Hudgson.  Esq.  Claetoo,  Ef&cx. 

12.  At  the  house  of  his  ExccUoucy  the  Earl  of 
Claucarty,  his  Britannic  Majeiit>-'s  Ambcssidor  at 


the  Hague.  Lieiit*Cok  Sfr  James  Roapdl  CoDe- 
ton.  bart.  to  Sepdma  Sexia  Cofleton,  Hatightw  of 
Reaivadmiral  Richard  Graves. 

19.  At  Senwick,  near  Kirheudbriglit;  arthehoase 
of  Sir  John  Gordon,  bart.  MatoMpen.  Hiall.  gp- 
Temor  of  Granada,  to  Blixa,  eldert  dan^ter  of  me 
late  James  Scarlett,  Esq.  jua.  of  Pern,  to  the  islaBd 

82.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Patenan,  aaent  fee 
the  Leith-bank.  DalfciMl,  toMafy»ehkat£i]«)kl9 
of  Mr  Richard  Lee*.  Gnhtthiela. 

57.  Mr  Stocks  of  Lathtow,  to  Mary,  oidy  dangb- 
ter  of  Mr  Khkland,  Kinreas. 

—  At  EdUibmt^,  Mr  Robert  0»ser, 
to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Mr  Geoige  M'i 
Nicolson'»4treet» 

58.  At  the  house  of  Mrs  Admiral  ] 
street,  St  BeraanTS,  Wm  Paul,  Bkq, 
Edmbo^h,  to  EUaabeth,  ddest  dwafhrar  U  fte 
late  Admiral  Deans  of  Hantinptoo. 

Jan.  4.  At  Greenock,  James  Hnntar.  Eaip.  to 
Jbne,  daughter  of  iCneas  Morrfson,  Bb^ 

—  MPaitJQUa^w,  Cland  MarahaH.  Baq.  Ae- 
riffaubstitatr,  Greenock,  to  MIbb  Matv  Beckfiad 
Johnstone,  youngestdanghterorDnsdAJobBttflne, 
Esq.  Port-Glasgow. 

^^  At  Ornddale,  AtgyllsMre,  Major  Jamca  Ls- 
mond,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Compav^s  artiUery, 
Madras,  to  Jessie,  Uinrd  daughter  of  John  Camp- 
bell, Esq.  ofOmudale^ 

6.  At  Yair,  Rob.  Scott  MoooMr,  Ek).  poiinger 
of  Newhalls,  advocate,  to  Sasaona,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Pringle*  Esq.  of  WMtebank. 

—  At  Pape  wUtray,  Geoige  Traill,  Bsq.  of  Hol- 
bmd,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  W.  Swan.  £ai|. 

7.  At  Edfa)burgh»  Alexaador  Maclao4,  Esq.  eoan- 
mander  of  his  Majesty's  cutter  Wellington,  to  Mar- 
garet, eldest  daughter  of  the  lata  Afcaander  Chry. 
_.. ofBaiauryaHe* 

Muter,  Esq.  captain  intUte  7th  royal 


ftisUeen,  to  Fanny.  tUimi  dmchtcr  of  X  CTNoU, 
Ekq.  Of  Leneh-hilf,  eaanty  of  DubUtt.- 

8.  At  Bath,  Captain  John  Maitland,  royal  navy. 
vtxingest  son  of  tho  late  Ron.  CokAd  Rkterd 
Maitand,  brother  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
to  Dora,  eldest  Aaaabum  of  C.  Batemaa,  Esq.  of 
Bedford,  eonnty  of  Kerry,  Ireland. 

10.  At  Duchally,  Mr  Charles  Graham  Sider. 
poBtmatter,  Perth,  to  Miss  i-'rancua  Moat«tfh. 
tiiird  daughter  of  J.  Monteatlu  Esq.  of  DuchaDy. 

13.  At  Leith,  Mr  George  Craig.  9uality-san»t, 
to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Gndaan,  of  Nearmgton,  £din- 

if/At  her  father'tf  house,  in  Queen-street,  Edin- 
burgh, Walter  ('rederlak  QHOpbaU  of  Shaw^ld, 
Bsff.  to  Ladv  BlUaor  CtaastOfis,  eldest  daughter  ai 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Wemyai  and  Bfarch. 


1820.;] 


Register^»^3iarrktge»  and  Deaths, 


17.  At  Eoi(lAda-«ottuc^  Pdrtobello,  Jalm  Jaek- 
aon.  Eiq.  of  Vork.  to  Christum,  eldeit  daughter  of 
the lateMr  Jdhs Steirart,  PItkidiry. 

19.  At  MelvUl»«tnet,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Breir- 
gttr,  one  of  the  miniaten  of  the  Abbey  Ohuxeh, 
Paiiley,  to  Frances  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Coleoel  Gdwafd  StalBmrd  of  Mayne. 

f  1.  At  Edinburgh,  WUliam  Voung,  Bk{.  W.  S. 
to  Agm,  only  daughter  of  the  late  James  Gerard, 
Eaq.ofWhttebaugIi. 

-  At  EdinboigH.  Mr  WUliam  Christie,  writer, 
to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  AlezuMler 
Axcfaex.  of  the  Theatre-Royal,  Edinburiih. 

Latdy^M  Largo,  Mr  Andrew  LiddeH,  lro»- 
monger,  Gla8f(0W,  to  Jessie,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Dt  Goodur,  Largo. 

~  At  St  Mary's,  Lambeth,  Lord  Viaoount  Kings- 
land,  to  Julia,  daug^itar  of  John  Willis,  Esq.  of 
WalootceRaea^  LambetL 

DEATHS. 

JmK  i.  At  Bombay,  Charles  Mitchell.  Esq.  lieu- 
tenant in  hU  Midestf  s  6dth  regiment  of  fbot,  and 
son  of  the  late  Sir  charks  Mitohen. 

July  15.  At  Seroor,  near  Poonah,  in  eommand 
of  a  cavalry  teigadok  Lieut-Colonel  Montagu  Co*> 
Iw,  an  eAeer  of  distingniBbed  merit,  who  fell  a 
vMtim  to  the  mdaacboly  ravages  of  the  cholera, 
rsgiogin  ttuit  oovntry. 

27.  At  Cdiimbo,  Cejrkm,  in  the  S5th  year 
of  his  age,  Dr  Robert  Thin,  as8isiant«ugeen,  8d 
"  -■ ' '.  son  of  Mr  John  Thin,  architect. 


Atig.  y5.  At  Nagpore,  Lieut.-Colonel  Munt, 
oonunaediQf  the  ech  regiment  of  native  cavalry. 

Sept  17-  At  KbMstan.  Jamaica,  of  the  yellow 
fever.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Gordon,  92d  regiment. 

18.  At  KiagstoB,  Jamidaa,  the  lady  of  Or  Ander^ 
son,  9Sd  reguaetit 

Nee.  n.  At  the  idcnd  of  Madeira,  Mr  George 
Bartholomew,  midshipman  on  board  his  Majeatpfe 
ship  Levcn,  youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Bartho- 
lomew, Esq.  of  Walridge. 

Dec.  5.  At  TcDby,  in  South  Wales,  WiUsamH*. 
XDiltoo,  Esq. 

?•  At  6«]Urk,  George  IMbsoD,  sen.  saddler. 


—  At  his  estate  at  LondermuhleUv 
buig,  Count  Frederick  Leopold  of  Holberg,  one  of 
the  mo9t  distinguished  characters  of  Germany. 

IS.  At  JOtHKtee,  John  Guild,  Esq.  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age,  bte  provost  of  that  buigh. 

15.  At  Kcte),  agedfg,  WiHiara,  youngest  son  of 
3Ar  William  Middlemiss. 

—  At  Bath,  aged  90,  Mrs  Cradoek,  reUct  of  Dr 
Cndock,  late  arditaiabop  of  Dublin,  and  mother  of 
IxirdHowdcn. 

16.  At  the  imnse  of  Loehgoilhead,  of  typhus  fe- 
wer,  ihm  Rev.  Dr  M'Dougau,  mtaiister  of  that  pa- 
riah, in  the  63d  year  of  his  i«e,  and  36th  of  his 
miniatsy. 

17.  Mr  M..Webster,  stabler.  West  Register-street, 
Edinburgh. 

—  AtGateombe-narfc,  Isle  of  Wight,  JaneMeux 
IV^oraley,  lady  of  Alexander  Campbell,  Esq. 

lA.  Mrs  Bfisabeth  Marshall,  wife  of  Mr  James 
Bwomtk,  Utrion^lace,  Oeorg^sHrtreet,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Peebles.  Mr  William  Spalding,  gardmer. 
e^ffid  60,  a  very  respectable  inhabitant  of  that 
burgh. 

SOw  At  his  bouse,  of  Do^vnie-park,  Lieut.^C«l. 
William  Rattray,  late  of  the  Honourable  East  In- 
diA  Company's  Bengal  artillery. 

—  Mr  Charles  Bruce,  Calton-hiU,  second  son  of 
tbe  late  John  Bruce,  Esq.  merchant,  Edinbuigh. 

SI.  Mr  John  Rule,  firmer,  Cydcrhall,  Suther- 
JM'idahive. 

32.  At  Grisselfield,  Mr  GeoKge  Hewnt,  late  te- 
nemt  there. 

—  At  her  house  hi  Fortl^etfect,  Edhiburgh,  Mrs 
JUxoe  Dalael,  widow  of  the  late  Andrew  Dalael, 
Saq.  profiDssor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  £din- 
t>urgn. 

24.  At  Portamonth,  Mr  David  Proctor,  son  of 
tbe  late  Pat.  Proctor,  Esq.  of  Halkerton. 

—  In  Buocleudh-place,  Edinburgh,  Capt.  Thos. 
Boyes,  late  25th  foot,  youngest  sou  of  the  deceased 
.John  Boyca,  Esq.  of  Wcllhall,  Hamilton. 

—  At  her  house  in  George's-street,  Edlnbuivh, 
IMn  Anne  Rutherford,  widow  of  the  late  Walter 
«>csoU.  W.S. 

—  AtTunbridge-wellf,  Charlotte  Catherine,  wife 
Off  Capt.  J.  Walker,  C.B.  R.N.  and  daughter  of  the 
XAt«  Right  Hoc  Gen.  Sir  John  lrving7K.B. 


of  Vir- 
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•95.  A*  Thwso.  QoDter-Uastcr  Mathew  Munwy, 
of  the  75th  regiment  of  fbou 

~  At  Tiverton,  WUliam  Gammins,  aged  IDf. 
He  reaped  several  sheawes  of  com  in  a  fi^-beiong- 
ing  to  Gtorge  Bame,  Esq.  when  in  his  100th  year. 

26.  At  London,  John  Haig,  Esq.  of  Bomihigton. 

~  Robert  Aitken.  only  son  of  Mr  William  Alt- 
ken,  currier,  Portsburgh. 

f  7.  M  Fishenow,  Hiss  Helen  Heriot,  daughter 
of  the  late  'liio.  Heriot,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Brucv,  late  tenant  in 
Over-Roxburf^h. 

->  At  Mertoun-manae,  Sarah  Elisabeth,  second 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Duncan.  «    • 

—  At  her  house  in  Hill-itreet,  Edinburj^,  Mrs 
Bodiaaan,  scsi.  at  AuchintorHe. 

—  Mr  John  Caldwall,  miniature-painter,  aged 
81 .  For  more  than  half  a  century  he  followed  hia 
profession  in  this  city,  and,  fill  age  had  rendered 
nlm  unable  any  longer  to  continue  it  as  the  means 
of  eaintng  a  livelihood,  was  oonfeasedly  superior  to 
alt  his  oontempomries.  In  the  earty  part  of  his 
life  he  waa  remarkahle  for  his  prondency  in  the 
mathematics,  havhig  for  several  years  gained  the 
principal  mathemanoal  prise  at  the  Ayr  academy, 
at  that  thne  onder  the  care  of  the  well  known  Mr 
Mair.  afterwards  rector  of  the  academy  at  Ferlh, 
by  whomhewasalaoinitiaitedin  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  language— his  attainments  in  whidi  were 
of  a  very  resnectMiie  kiud  i  and  even  till  widtin  a 
few  days  of  his  decease,  the  writer  of  this  article 
has  heard  him  repeat  sevend  long  pasi 
gil's  Eclogues  with  all  the  fervour  and 
phasis  of  a<eoll^ge  youth.  His  first  instructor  in 
the  principles  of  drawing  was  Monsieur  Ddaoour, 

a  Frendiman  who  held  the  situation  of  roaster  of  - 
the  Drawing  Academy,  where,  as  a  oompetitor  in 
the  fine  arts,  Mr  C.  mm  no  less  successful  than  to 
his  mathenuUical  trials;— so  much  so,  that  after 
having  three  times  gained  the  first  prise  for  draw- 
ing, he  vras  fortudden  to  compete  any  longer,  lest 
the  rest  of  the  boys  might  be  disheartened  nom  hia 
repeated  suooess.  Wiin  the  most  unafRxrfced  shn- 
plicitv  and  mildness  of  manner,  he  combined  the 
gmenul  and  easy  politeness  of  a  gcntlemaa  of  the 
old  aehool{  and  his  company  and  convetsatiott 
were  equally  relidied  by  philosophers  and  men  of 
sdenoe,  as  oy  the  young  and  giddy.  In  a  long  Ust 
of  friends,  he  had  (he  honour  of  enumerating 
many  distinguished  both  by  birth  and  talent  A- 
nong  these  were  the  late  Hon.  H.  Errtihie,  Sir  W. 
Forbes,  Lord  Elibank,  Robert  Fcigusson,  David 
Allan,  Rundman,  Heame,  Pihkerton,  Earl  of  Bu- 
dian,  H.  Raebum,  Esq.,  Lord  Hermand,  Gov, 
Ferguson,  flee.  He  has  left  no  relatives,  exoept 
one  brother,  Mr  James  Caldwall,  well  known  to 
tiieadmirenof  the  fine  arta  by  his  engraving  of 
Mrs  Siddons  in  the  charader  of  the  tragle  ratise, 
after  Reynolds,  and  by  his  jHates  to  Thomtonli  i^ 
lustrations  of  the  Sexual  system  of  Linnseus,  be- 
sides several  in  the  Shakspeare  gallery,  &&  Mr  C. 
was  of  a  tall  slender  make— had  a  Itaiely  formed 
countenance— a  nose  of  the  real  Ronon  curvature 
—with  eyes  which  to  the  last  sparkled  with  intelU-. 
gence  and  good  nature.  The  above  is  written  by 
one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  most  intimate 
with  him,  and  who  considers  it  as  a  Just  Aou^ 
humble  tribute  to  the  talents  and  unobtrusive 
worth  of  an  individual  on  whom  the  public,  at  one. 
time,  bestowed  no  inconsiderable  snare  of  their 
fMtrooagef  but  who  had  latteriy  sunk  into  an  ob- 
livion almost  as  dark  as  that  in  which  he  is  now 
enshrouded. 

28.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Anna  Dunbar,  late  of 
Dum,  aged  82. 

29.  At  Springside,  Marianne,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  deceased  Robert  Hyndman,  E^.  of  Spring- 
side,  in  Ayrshire. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Mrs  Katharine  Hay.  relict  of 
David  chrichton,  Esq.  late  merchant  Aere. 

30.  At  the  Vice-RwsiModge,  Dublin,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Countess  Talbot.  Her  ladyship's  very 
amialile  character,  her  mild  and  aflkbic  manners, 
and  the  unaffected  goodness  of  heart,  had  much 
endeared  her  to  all  dassca  in  ttiis  country,  which 
claimed  the  honour  of  her  birth.  Her  exoelleuqr'a 
complaint,  we  understand,  was  one  induced  in  a 
principal  degree  by  her  lute  aooouchment. 

—  At  Bathgate,  at  the  early  age  of  16  years.  Miss 
Marion  Jamieson,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  John  Ja- 
mieson,  merchant  there. 

—  In  Lauriston,  Robert  Forrest,  Esq.  late  tur-. 
geon  in  the  royal  luvy. 

—  At  Glasgow,  George  Forsyth,  Esq.  writer. 
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30.  At  Edinlmrgli.  Mn  LSanteg.  widow  of  the 
late  Rev. -- *.         . 

31.  At( 

'  -.  At  hit  bouse,  Higb-temos.  Ediabiiigh,  Mr 
George  Rom,  auctioneer. 

—  At  Cromarty,  Mrs  Janet  Mumo.  daughter  of 
IJiB  late  Alexander  Munro  of  Kilteem,  and  relict 
ofLieuL  WUUiuQ  Weddel  of  the  44th  lament 
off  out. 

Jan.  1.  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Elizabeth  M'DermelC, 
wUctof  Mr  Andrew Bannatyne,]  "  -.-—•- 
bun^' 
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At  Over  Kinfruna.  Mrs  Margaret  Robertson, 
78,  wife  of  !Ar  WUlijan  Shaw,  late  of  OahM- 

*~^  At  his  house,  at  Lauriston,  J.  Fonest,  Esq. 

8.  At  BoDgate,  Jedburgh,  Mr  Jamei  Davidson, 
late  of  HIndlee.  Few  naand  this  good  man's  doer 
without  a  kind  invitation  and  hearty  weloome  to 
his  sheltering  oot  and  friendly  board,  lliis  bene- 
volent indivfalual  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 

B  of  the  author  of  Ouy  Mannering,  when  he  drew 
_e  ehamcter  of  Dandy  Dimnoni. 

9.  At  Brechin,  the  Rev.  Mr  Stnton,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Episoopal-diapei. 

~  At  Befanaduthy-houae,  Colin,  third  son  of 
Colin  Mackenae,  Esq.  of  Kilcoy. 

—  At  CheawTs^ourt,  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  Mr 
George  Lind,  aged  81. 

3.  At  Edinbui^,  aged  97,  Mr  Robert  Clark, 
formeiiy  eaMnetHaaaker  in  Airth. 

—  At  Stirling.  Mn  Helen  LUtk^ohn,  widow  of 
Provost  John  Gilchrist,  aund  70* 

4.  At  Laureuekirk,  Mr  Charles  Robb.  surgean. 

5.  At  her  house  in  DukeeHeet,  Edinburgh,  in 
Her  80th  year,  Mn  Helen  Gray,  relid  of  William 
Hmy,Esq.ofNewhAU. 

—  At  Bedford,  John  Mary,  the  only  son  of  the 
Rev.  David  Wauchope,  rector  of  Warkton,  Nor- 
thamptonshire. 

—  At  Dundee,  Geotye  WUkie,  Esq.  of  Auch- 
lishic,  aged  66. 

—  At  Beaumont-place^  Edinburgh,  Wil.  Bowie* 
second  son  of  John  Bowie,  South  Bridge^treet. 

6.  At  Beverley,  in  her  77th  year,  Mn  Sindair, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  George  Sinclair,  A.M.  rector  of 
Wilford,  near  Nottingham,  and  vkaur  of  Mdboum, 
In  Derbyshire. 

—  At  nedcxick-strecC,  Edinburgh,  Mis  Carlyle 
BeU. 

—  At  Meiton,  aged  31.  Mn  IsabelU  BrockJe, 
wife  of  Mr  George  Pennie,  teacher. 

7.  At  Muirton,  Lady  Naime,  widow  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Naime  of  Dunsinane.  bart.  in  her  73th  year. 

~  At  his  father's  house  in  Lelth,  Ben^unin  Wa> 
ten,  jun.  aged  SI. 
~  At  hb  hDuse  in  Lauriston,  Mr  J.  Spalden, 

8.  At  Whartnn-place,  Edinburgh.  Mn  James 
Shielb,  widow  of  Mr  James  Shiells,  late  extractor. 
Rcgiater-ofilee. 

—  At  Leith,  Elisabeth  Williamson,  wife  of  Mr 
Jemes  Hendenoo,  shipmaster  there, 

—  At  Tinian,  Paferick  Bcgbie.  Esq.  late  of  Caa- 
UehilL 

—  At  EdiobufH^,  Mn  Jean  M'Oeorge,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  William  Meocrieff.  minister  of  the  As- 
sociate CongrcgAtion,  Alloa. 

d.  At  Edinburgh,  Mias  Uttle  Gilmour,  daughter 


of  the  deceased  WiUiam  Chaifct  LMIe  < 
Esq.ofCnigraillar. 

—  At  MdvUMaae,Stiiliiig,  I 

—  WilUam  T.  Ylaylor,  Esq.  of  ' 
tenaoe,  deputy  inspector  of  ho^Ntab  hi  the  fi 
aimy. 

lU.  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  Thomaa  Wood,  mocteL 

11.  At  Ford,  the  Rev  John  Blair,  nat^m  4 

the  Assodale  Congregation  of  CofancMO,  in  the 

67th  year  of  his  age,  and  40di  of  his  mndstn. 

—  AtTilbiatcf^iodge,  Joaona,dangfatcrofA 
Madew,  Esq.  in  her  l7th  year. 

—  Mrs  Margaret  Dudgeon,  widow  of  Join  )l» 
son,  late  shoemaker,  Canongate. 

—  At  Newbridn,  Mr  Alex.  Lawson,  ^sd  81. 

—  At  Exeter,  in  her  77th  year,  Mary,  Dcnmt 
Countess  of  Rothes,  irlirtefmmnit  I  Mollis.  Sb. 
of  Langtoo,  county  of  Lineotai. 

13.  At  Moness-house,  Jamea  Robartsoa,  EslaT 
KiUlchangie,  aged  96.  He  outlived  aU  his  ovsb. 
mily  (the  male  part  of  which  honourably  Med  aai 
died  m  the  service  of  Oeir  country).  Wehsveln- 
quently  observed  the  death  at  iht  Ust  €£  Priss 
Charles  Edward's  fBlIowcn  annouBoed,  and  so« 
venture  to  assert,  withoat  fear  of  cuuliBiiielaB, 
that  this  is  the  test  of  the  officers  who  fmgbi  ■»■ 
der  him,  at  the  battle  of  CuUoda,  in  174£.  He 
commanded  a  oompany  of  the  Atiiole  Ilighlrtiii 
upon  that  roemorahle  day;  and  being  anfadT 
coUKted  in  his  senses  to  the  last  aaoracnt,  ka» 
thusiasticaaaonntof  thedeeda  of  other  ynnva 
truly  intereating. 

1^.  At  Gflanrs-faracs,  near 
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Brown,  the  mother  of  Bums  the  poet,  iaheri 

1&.  At  Bdinlmigh.  tai  her  »d  yesr,  Mb  Jm 
Wilson,  rdict  of  t&late  Mr  Gooige  Wihoe,  k- 
rhanf,  Dundee. 

—  At  London,  Mn  BrcntoD,  wtdowof  ttelae 
Admiral  BrenUm. 

1&  AtBdiAbuigh,  ia  his  8Sd  year,  MrWIlim 
M'Cieiih.  printer. 

—  Mn  Linley,  ued  about  9f .  widow  of  ikc  he 
Mr  Linley,  formerly  of  Dmry-Lane  ThestR,  «V 
WM  the  ftther  of  the  flrst  Mrs  SheridsB. 

19.  At  Edhibuigfa,  Miss  Eliabeth  Janet  RasA 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Coiood  Rowdt  tf 


LaUiy^M  Bath,  suddenly,  ViOB>AdnialFa«» 
roan,  aged  63.  • 

—  At  Leith,  the  tatfantaonaf  Mr  JaaDei  H.  C» 
caid.  South  Fortb-street. 

—  At  her  house  in  St  Jameses  auuais,  Ediahwi^. 
in  the  40th  year  of  her  affB^  Mn  Hdea  Wood, » 
lict  of  the  late  Mr  Mitchdl,  aurgeon,  Ayr. 

—  At  Chichester,  Vkse-lAdmiral  Thoin»  S» 
ridge,  aged  72. 

—  of  Scilly  Islands,  on  hie  peange  to  the  C» 
tinent  for  the  recovery  of  his  hcaKh.  Lieat  mA 
Adj.  Barry,  4ith  foot 

—  At  Newbigging,  in  the  pariah  of  KiaBoUnai. 
Thomas  Madnnes,  late  tenant  ia  Ltfifdnan,  a 
the  pariah  of  Lentiethen,  aged  103. 

~  At  Chaoewater,  Elisabeth,  the  daaahtv  d 
Joseph  Ralph.  TlMMigh  she  had  raacfaed  Im  fU 
year,  her  heidit  was  only  two  feet  tea  iacha  *t 
was  not  at  aUdefbrmed.  but  rather  well  jk^ 
tinned.  During  her  life  she  was  i»ver  laonts 
laugh  or  cry,  or  utter  any  aound  whatever,  ths^ 
it  was  evident  she  both  saw  and  heard.  Hervfp 
never  noaeded  twenty  poonda. 


The  number  of  eminent  penoo8>  natiTcs,  or  doady  connected  with  Scodand,  who  bn 
died  within  these  twdve  months,  is  rather  extraordinary,  and  greater  than  we  citr  I^ 
member  within  the  same  period.  Among  these  were  the  representatites  of  seven  of  ^ 
most  andent  and  noble  families  in  this  nngdom,  Tis.-~The  Dukes  of  HsmilioD,  ftv- 
dendi,  and  i^ennoK ;  the  Earls  of  Errol  and  EgUnton ;  the  Countess  of  Rotha  sod  \M 
Somenrille ;  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Dundas,  I..drd  Chief  Baron ;  Adam  RoDsiid,  Eiq-  ^ 
Cask,  Professor  Playfair,  Professor  Rutherford,  Prindpal  Hill,  Principal  Flajftir,  vA 
Mr  Watt,  the  oeld)rated  inventor  of  the  great  improvements  upon  steam,  the  steua  «• 
gine,  &c 


Oliver  dr  Boyd,  Priaten,  Edinbui^gh, 
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Mr  Egan^  our  good  friend,  what  can 
you  pofldUy  mean  by  publishing  no 
fewer  than  three  aeyeral  sporting 
works,  without  sending  us  presenta- 
tion copies?  Have  we  ofiended  ^ou  in 
any  way  ?  If  so,  believe  that  it  was 
unintentionally,  and  see  that  ;^ou 
transmit  to  Messrs  Cadell  and  Bavies, 
on  or  be&re  the  8th  of  April— in  time 
for  our  Coach  parcel— your  book  upon 
Bath— that  inimitable  panoramic  view 
of  '*  Going  to  a  Fight"— and  your 
MMpum  Opus  on  Gymnastics.  We 
shaU  make  an  amusing  Article  on 
sach  of  them  ;— and  be  pleased  to  re- 
»llect,  that  we  are  the  only  Editor  of 
I  literary  journal  who  has  yet  sported 
[lis  canvBSs  in  the  ring. 

We  have  extreme  pleasure  in  writ- 
ng  die  series  "  Boxiana" — and  we 
enow  that  it  is  excessively  popular ! 
ft  Is  true,  that  one  elderly  maiden 
ady  has  written  us  an  exnostulatory 
pistle  on  the  subject,  and  expressed 
leraelf  shocked  by  the  indecency 
»f  the  spectacle  of  two  enormous  por- 
ers,  (such  were  her  very  words)  ex- 
libiting  themselves  stnpped  l^re 
wenty  thousand  spectators.  We  an- 
wered  that  letter  privately— and  as- 
ured  the  nun  that  Pugilists  fight  in 
lannel  drawers— and  that  they  are 
ery  little  more  exposed  than  young 
idles  in  a  ball-room.  We  also  ven- 
ared  to  state  it  as  our  opinion,  that  it  is 
?s8  indelicate  in  such  a  man  as  Tom 
(elcher  to  give  Cropley  a  cross  but- 
m  an  officer  of  Hi 


jck,  than  an  officer  of  Hussars  to  put 
ne  hand  on  the  bare  neck  of  a  virgin 
f  eighteen  yean,  another  round  her 
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waist,  and  thus  to  whvl  her  about 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  his  arms,, 
till  both  parties  are  blind,  and  that 
too  in  presence  of  three  hundred  spec- 
tators. A  waltzing  match  Is,  we 
humbly  suggested,  a  more  indecent 
exhibition  than  a  boxing  match.  What 
can  be  more  so,  than  to  step,  ready 
stripped,  into  the  ring,  and  hmf  in 
succession  a  long  series  of  miutary 
men,  occaslonsUy  relieved  by  civilians? 
The  amasEon  dismisses  from  her 
embrace  captain,  and  colond,  and 
knight  at  anns,  all  panting  and  per- 
spiring; and  reeling— while  she  stands 
victonons  and  unexhausted  in  the 
ring.  And  who  compose  the  ring?. 
Ju£^,  senators,  soldiers,  grand-mo- 
thers, matrons,  maids,  and  among 
them  our  own  shrivelled  correspond- 
ent. Go,  Talutha,  to  Moulsey  Hurst, 
when  Turner  fights  young  Cabbage, 
and  then,  on  your  consdenoe,  tell  Uie 
Editor  of  Blackwood's  Msgazine,  that 
their  conduct  is  as  indecent  as  that  of 
Comet  Sabretache  and  Miss  Julia 
Dyaway. 

WeU,  well  Mr  North,  no  more 
about  indecency,  but  think  of  the 
cruelty  of  boxing.  Mr  Leigh  Hunt 
thinks  it.  cruel— brutal — and  unwor- 
thy of  the  psges  of  the  Examiner.  No 
doubt,  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  would  be  en- 
titled to  complain  of  the  cruel^  of 
boxing,  were  Little  Puss  to  tip  him  a 
stomadier  while  meditating  a  crisp 
sonnet  in  some  fiumy  field,  in  front 
of  Hampstead.  But  who  woidd  talk 
of  the  cruelty  of  mvinff  a  facer  to  the 
champion  of  England  r  It  would  be 
4H  • 
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to  the  last  degree  cruel  to  force  Mr 
LMk  Hunt  out  of  hte  WaAf  farto  & 
aniuiy— end  insist  npfAk  \A  beatih|g; 
on  an  snvil  fiir  sn  hour^  with  a  nrodi- 
giona  sledge-hammer*  instead  or  fli^ 
eringaMl  #i Hie  flaa^-ikrlsw  His 
mdwL  be  fiohverluig  Apoflo  huto  Vill- 
can.  But  Elias  Spray,  the  copper* 
smith,  who  fought  tne  Chicken,  work- 
ed at  his  prolession,  without  esEsiting 
the  pity  of  the  tender-hearted,  lliat 
game-pugiliata  eigoy  intense  pleasure 
in  knocking  and  being  knodced  down, 
is  obvious  to  the  moat  careless  obser- 
▼er— «nd  there  is  not  a  sentiment  of 
more  uniTasaailf  acknoii^edi^  ha* 
manity,  thaii  ^  pleasure  in  the  way 
we  like  it'' 

Boodng,  therefore,  being  both  de- 
cent and  humane,  why  call  it  bnUati 
No  brute  animal  of  our  acquaintance 
is  a  pugiiist.  Dogs  do  not  box. — 
cbdbB  uo  not  box — a  bear  is  good  at  a 
dose'— but  he  is  a  round  hitter,  and 
too  mudh  of  a  ruffian  for  the  ring. 
lehm,  is  in  foct,  distinguished  fVom  the 
brute  creation  by  nothing  so  mudi  as 
being  a  boxing  animal.  He  shares 
theftcul^  of  speech  with  the  buH* 
findi,  the  starling,  the  magpie,  and 
the  parrot'-and  in  the  art  of  cookery 
be  wss  excelled  by  Maculloch  of  the 
Royal  H^tel-— extinguish  in  his  bosom 
the  love  of  pugilism,  and  you  reduce 
him  to  a  level  with  the  beasts  that 
perish. 

The  philosophic  observer  of  human 
nature  perceives  the  connecting  prin- 
ciples by  which  that  human  nature, 
multiform  and  multitudinous  as  it  is, 
is  yet  blended  into  one  grand  and  har- 
monious whole.  There  is  a  necessary 
^annexion  between  aU  the  fine  arts, 
Richmond,  the  blaclt,  gives  reasons  in 
dancing  every  time  he  fights — Randid, 
as  a  statuary,  is  superior  to  Chantrey, 
Canova,  and  Thorvalsdc^.  -  Crib  is  an 
admirable  arti&t  in  body  colours. — 
Pollux  was  in  liis  day  a  Painter.  The 
society  for  the  suppression  of  vice  has 
done  nut  little  humi>— but  we  do  not 
Kke  the  idea  of  a  society  for  the  sup- 
prtasion  of  virtue  —  and,  therefore, 
hope,  that  the  magistracy  of  £tigland 
wiH  at  all  times  alfow  Bill  Gibbons  to 
form  the  ring  undisturbed.  We  are 
peiimaded  that  the  Manchester  Magis- 
tratea  did  their  duty  on  the  16th  of 
August— but  may  Pugilism  flourish, 
ana  radicalism  decay-HM> 
«•  Ut  Etambtirt  BnttUuabkdc  and  blue.** 

Notbitig  can<be  more  good-humour* 


Bottitma, 

ed  than  an 
ataitg^t^ 
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issemUageof  JCngBAwxn 
NoAditions  bannm-HM) 
ofHtots  nt>  uOCMion  after  wards  fivAe 
inquest  of  the  nataon  to  iats- 
tfaing  ia  laft  to  the  am* 
to.P«p*1raB  evtftofefi^ 
>le  as  Mr  ^odh  Jackaon.  ftownofcljf 
was  this  illustrated  in  the  late  dispot* 
ed  question  respecting  Belasooand  dk 
Krmin^am  Vonth !  ThcWfaigiiiMr. 
ed  for  a  teferenoe  to  the' Jodtey  Cbb, 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  bchavioot  of 
the  Jew.  But  Egan,  Kent,  Cnm, 
and  Jadcson,  supported  the  ministi;; 
and,  considering  it  altogether  as  a 
|Mrly  <|ueslkai,  uj  wliieli  tfe  ^^PP^ 
tion  expteted  to  get  a  ''^tnra  oot," 
all  the  most  aonnd  pngilistaof  thedij 
rallied  round  the  establiahed  antboh- 
ties,  and  by  their  fomness,  and  derf- 
ness  to  popular  clamour,  vindicated 
and  sustained  the  charactered  the  Bii- 
tish  ring  all  over  the  world. 

The  kst  objection  urged  i^aiint  p 
gilism  is,  that  it  is  dangrrotis^tht  ar- 
gument of  a  coward.  But,  dangntns 
as  it  may  be,  is  it  not  true,  that  any  one 
doctor  that  ever  administered  a  m- 
scription,  has  kiHed  mote  men  ttm 
all  the  pugilists  that  ever  fouriit,  o- 
ther  vrith  cestus  or  naked  fist?  TIk 
destruction  of  human  We  in  the  priie 
ring  has  been  trifling.  Tou  may  write 
all  their  naxncB  widi  a  single  t^  of 
ink.  Neither  Jem  Beldiet,  nor  die 
Chicken,  hor  Crib,  ever  made  a  vr- 
dow — but  when  the  twa  fbnner  died. 
But  supposing  that  a  dozen  pogili^ 
were  ktlled  per  annum,  would  sodisn 
allowance  prove  fotal  to  diis  conntrj? 
Has  not  the  population  of  Britiin  in- 
creased greatly  these  last  twenty  yeaR) 
even  in  spite  of  the  daUy  operatioii  of 
many  hundred  stage-coadieB? 

This,  we  And,  is  likely  to  beaaort 
of  rambling  article,  quite  chitqr-<b^ 
and  off-hand— the  best  sort  of  leadiD^ 
article,  perhaps,  after  all,  nowAat  tbnc 
are  so  many  magazines  at  work  sH  orer 
theisknd.  One  hates  to  see  soores  (/ 
editors  all  hammering  awayatoaeasd 
the  same  thing — Living  Authors,  5o 
I.  Scott— No  II.  Wordswordi— On  Ac 
Cockney  Sdkool  of  Pdetry,  1, 2,  S,  ^ 
6,  6,  T,  8,  »,  10,— Letters  firoin  « 
Lakes— Comparison  between  Kemw 
and  Kean,  &c.  &c  There  is  nallj 
something  quite  shoddng  in  diiserff* 
lasting  rin^g  of  bells,  and  this  tan- 
tantararaing  of  trumpets.  No  tatnff 
has  one  editor  started  a  subfect  fitn 
some  secret  covert,  iSbm  mj  o*»* 


join  Ml  cry.  witk  aU  thdr  {Nok  of 
ooBCributon,  in  pnmiit ;  and  ne  Iran* 

der  ^at  the  game  is  run  down  and  ^ 
exhausted  at  Ust^  though  often  not 
worth  the  hogdn^  so  wofttUy  torn 
9nd  nianded.  It  isa pussding  matter 
totaowiiow  to  1^  a^t  preaenti  on* 
leq^MH  lie  mre  to  make  uS  ovat  S^ 
refiaMa  frienda^  Bon^note,  and  Janiia 
Weatheroock,  that  they  de  net  aednee 
Mr  P.  Egan  Awn  onraerviee^  and  thM 
they  leave  ua  in  possession  of  the 
ring.  The  truth  is^  that  the  world  is 
not  wide  enough  for  all  the  present 
ro«g»jrinpa>  and  9onie  of  them  must  he 
Uowniip.  Our  own  private  opinioii 
iii»  (thongh  it  mig^l  be  dangmua  to 
expieaa  it)  thai  ikree  mtofptiffmeg  an 
smjfieimifor  Qr^Bi  BrUain  emd  Ire^ 
&ii^— Baldwin,  Vku^woed,  and  Col? 
bourn.* 

To  return  to  Boxiana.  It  ia  a  book 
lihat  we  oeTer  tire  of— take  it  up  when 
we  will  it  pota  ua  intp  immediato  spir 
lils.  It  is  •  aaffiQioDt  jualifieation  of 
tNigiUaDi  |o  aay,  that  Mr  Ef^  ia  ita 
iu8loriaii<-«Air  a  batter  naturad,  mate 
gentkmanly  person,  ne^r  wore  a  glore. 
On  a  fbrmer  ocoisiaii  we  rentured  to 
suggest  a  resemhlance  between  Mr 
F.  i^an  and  Mr  Thomas  Campbell, 
as  ^  hiatoriaiis  of  pupiiliam  and 
poetry.  But,  in  truth,  highly  as  we 
admire  the  ahiHtiea  of  the  author  of 
chePlaaaiiKaof  Hem  and  theSpeei- 
inens,  we  cannot  affirm,  that  he  haa 
yet  produced  any  such  work  as  Box- 
lana.  Mr  E^  combines  within  him- 
self^ as  the  hiatoiian  of  British  pugi- 
lism, all  the  qualifioationa  poaaeaaed 
by  aU  the  hiatoriana  of  Britaah  poetry. 
He  haa  all  the  elM;atiee  and  £BeliBg  of 
a  riEHjyii<Jl  the  duMaioalaraoeand  in- 
▼eatl?e  ln|;enuity  of  a  Wartoii--all 
the  enthnsaam  and  zeal  of  a  Headley 
— all  the  acuteness  and  vigour  of  a  Rlt- 
Gonr-roll  the  learning  and  wit  of  an 
ElUanr-iall  the  delicacy  and  discern- 
ment of  a  Campbell ;  and  at  the  aame 
time^  hia  style  ia  per&clly  his  own, 
and  likely  to  remain  so^  for  it  ia  as 
ammilable  aa  it  iaexeellent.  The  man 
who  liaa  not  read  *'  Boxiana"  is  igno- 
rant of  the  power  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Our  readers  have  already  studied 
wltl)  ua  the  history  of  two  £»s  of  Bri- 
tish pugilism.  They  liave  been  ini- 
tifited  into  the  myaterieaof  the  schools 


•11 

aadof  BigBen.  We 
about  to  make  them  aequaint* 
ed  with  a  new  school — ^that  of  Men- 
doaa— a  achool  whose  fame  is  in  some 
measure  gone  by,  but  a  sd&ool  that 
will  ever  continue  to  be  admired  by 
every  lover  of  eompt  taate,  aoimd 
jiidflBieDt,  akgaai  cxeeutuMi,  and  good 
Wtana.  niia  waa,  indeed,  the  Aa» 
goein  aM  oT  pugilism,  thongh  ibiw 
tulateiy  ft  did  not  precede  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  art  There  was  indu* 
bitably  a  floished  and  perfect  beauty 
in  the  finest  performances  of  Men* 
dosEa,  for  which  We  may  now  kok  in 
vain,  Hewa8ibeVirgi{*-^aparb«p8» 
the  Addiaon  of  hia  tnne.  Hia  battle 
with  Hnmphriea waape^api aoperior 
toanyddi^iBtheJSMld.  Itwasa 
moat  daborato  performance;  yet  art 
was  80  blended  with  nature,  mt  ita 
atrikinff  merits  were  visible  to  theeyea 
even  of  the  uqacientificy  and  the  nom^ 
of  Mendma  iu>w  riaea  up  in  onr  me^ 
mory  when  we  dunk  or  all  that  wae 
aoat  gnoefol  in  attitnde,  and  eomat 
in  dialanee.  He  waa  indeed  the  gioat 
founder  of  the  Jewiah  Behool,-«nor 
haa  either  Duteh  Sam,  BehaeOa  or 
Iky  Pig,  edipaed  the  fome  of  then' 
mastor. 

Dan  has  fought  upwardi  of  tbhrty 
pitched  ba^tlea,  but  of  theae  eight  only 
aie  OB  reoord— one  with  Martin,  the 
oelebiated  Bath  Butcher,  three  with 
Hunphriea,  two  with  Wwd,  one  with 
Jackson,  and  one  with  Lee,  In  hia 
fbst  contest  with  Humphries,  he  was 
beaten ;  but  in  his  two  others  his  sii* 
periority  waa  immeasureable.  The 
first  fight  ia  thus  deambed  by  Mr 
£gan:**- 

Humphaet,  oimni  nawiiling  the  \ 


m»  fveavfld  with  laud  and  mwitad  i 
which  ha  gntefofly  adnowi^  by  hb 


flentcd  dtiwttifffn^i  wban  Tem 
appealed  as  hit  asfond,  the  alhkde  Ttiag 
as  his  bottk-holdar,  aad  Mr  Allan  as  uo»- 
mtt  Mfndftfftt  /^tfuwi  instantly  foUowiMt 
was  giested  with  tha  moit  flattefing  ipMi 
of  attention  and  laipcct  ton  ihfi  sunisoDd- 
iog  oeetatpiss  a  Mt  Meiavia  acted  as  bis 
nmnore*  XivnA  Benjamin  was  his  seeoadt 
aadJaapba  Us  hettit-bdder,  sad  the  wbiie 
of  them  weie  Jewsi  Uum^m^  anpsar- 
anee,  when  stripped  for  die  figbtt  waa  psou-' 
liady  attractive,  and  his  fii^r  maaly  fonu 
wasseen  to  great  adfaotsgat  be  had  en  A  pair 
ef  fine  fiaojiel  draweis,  white  dlk  BtMduaflB, 
the  cSoeksef  which  wesaspan^  withgrid. 
and  pumps  tied  with  lihben*    The  dieni  of 


*  'We  Save  brscketted  the  three  senior  wnm^ers  this  year,  and  piso  Bdo|ited  an  al- 
{Midietical  aRaDf^enient.  '     ■ 


Mcodon   «■•   phin  and  neit     About 


\  rnidyv  the  unial  anhitatkiiM  tpok 
«a  the  dii^j  of  the  Munoe  WW  ii 
Iv  fino  irnini  Wu  expected  from  two  bucq 
sidOftd  ertiile,  and  flie  fthUi  made  by  eufa 
Mfty  wen  elfgent  ead  ■dentifle— Men- 
Mi  felt  Ho  fBHOif  fromdieptoddfrilieof 
kbiDtMonkt,  and  Hi  . 
iidnliAd£diipli9di  bf  Ui 


ftdiipli9ed 

eadMUuyowMo  tte  pnrf- 
ingi  weio  long  and  vanom*  and  the  ama- 
teur cxporieiioed  one  of  the  lidieat  tn 
ever  eimbifed  in  this  noble  and  manly  ait 
.-«t  lemrdi.  Mendoza  put  in  the  fint  blow, 
andreooimig  from  its  efiecti  dipped  and  feD 


of  die 


acknowledge  die  I 

Mendosa  wlniHt 

fiuntod,  and  was  taken  from  the  ft^^b  Ttei 

ended  dni  tral J  ediknted  coof 

ty«driit  nunutcfv    llfty^iar 


upon  Ui  back,  in  eonsequeiice  cf  the  stage 

kdng  siippcn  from  the  nin  wfakh  had  fdl 

pfovMi  to  tte  batde,  yet  was  of  no  mate- 

''   '^  '  Homphiles, aa he waidsd 

d*    In  the  seeondiound 


itOBann  remaieii* 


.  Mendosa.  ftdl  of  viflour,  went  into  his 
floolit  and  knocked  mm  down ;  and  in  doi- 
iqg  in  die  next,  the  Jew  threw  Hnmi 


iriie  odds  which  had  been  much 
of  Humphiies,  wen  now  dtanging  is 
upon  Meodoaa.  The  Jew,  wam&i 
ifisaeeem,  foimd  hie  ^om  all  afire,  and 
tkmsA  hhndf  off  to  the  best  advanti^iB, 
withall  tiw  heranmofamostexpeikBOBd 
•pu||Pift*  Hwi^hiics  upearad  to  mdw  no 
.way  agdnst  Mendoa^  who  had  now  knock- 
ed tNa  down  dx  times  in  sueoession.  Hie 
Jews  nofted  Aeir  cash  ftedy,  as  the  Chris- 
tian, ft  was  soDposed,  must  soon  be  ?an- 
^uidied  t  but  uie  friends  of  Hnno^iNiries 
wcR  not  to  be  dismayed,  and  took  the  odds 
needlh.    Atonetiinetheootttsstwaeneif- 

AmarJt*^JM,JMr  by  die  frisnda  of 
BfeaMu  whOf*  in  die  eady  pact  of  the 
Wit»  had  diove  Humphiies  iqion  tlie  ail 
oftfatflagp,  and  while  the  latter  was  upon 
llie  balance,  aimed  a  blow  at  his  ribs  whidi 
puHt  have  dnished  die  batde,  but  Johnson 
cao^  it.  The  umpires  eoosidcKed  it  a 
knock-down  bknr,  and  diat  Johnson  was 
oMJMt.  The  Btiga  waa  so  slippery  that 
Humphries  eould  seaiedT  stand  upon  his 
leg^  and  soon  dieehaiged  the /aery  from 
Us  ligs,  §m  the  mon  substantial  serrioe  of 
trontad  hose— Dick  now  fdt  hie  feet,  went 
in  widi  Us  usual  eonfidenee,  and  the  beu 
became  own.  Humphries  was  now  Um- 
aeli;  wd  &st  recovering  in  wind  and 
stagdi,  the  amateurs  wen  ddighted  widi 
Ui  undaunisd  courage  and  neaincis  of  ex^ 


Mcndoaa  was  diiown,  and  in  lall- 
Ug  viidied  upon  Us  fiwe,  his  iReheod  was 
ditiilAiliy  cut  Just  above  the  ri^t  eye, 
and  hti  nan  aanuned  a  difcmt  shape  t 
but  die  Jew's  phuk  was  nod,  and  hi  Ae 
next  flonnd  gave  Hnmphitosn  psime  >h»r, 
dMTdiebeleweNsdllabwb  Humphries  was 
gdUng  ground  Ibst,  and  ioon  put  in  a 
ioMftbrftpondiekiiisof  Mendosa,  one  of 
die  Jewsmost  vulneraUsfparts;  which  wasfoU 
lowed  up  by  one  hi  die  neck,  theJewrcsl. 
IPg  AQ  with  his  kg  under  him,  spralhed 


aa  a  ], 
aUy  hwreesed-Ue  s^le  oC  i 
hi^ilv  ipokcn  of  1^  die  sdoiti 
and  Inat  In  does  fiditutt,  and  asa^ 
hitter,  he  was  evident^  si^erior  to  ha 
anta^onisL  nieadTatttaae  wm  afavM 
die  skle  of  Mendosa  in  point  of  tteaiibflf 
aim,  and  when  stiugniiig  to  obma  Ai 
diiow,  hmpmiAei  Ua  adwasycmrid^ 
aUybykeepbgdownhishend.  Hk^ 
was  eicellfnt,  r.nd  dio^hned  n  dnsq^ 
knowledge  of  the  art,  by  kBepingitckia 
to  hk  body  than  diat  of  faia  advoey,  bf 
which  means  his  tdows  were  ghco  ink 
more  ffDcce  inien  he  strark'  out  InmBi 
and  widi  respect  to  stopping,  he  wsi  M 


^& 


of  maniMtw-endlMeefbkVfie 
waa  material^  mferior.  He  wanted  da 
dua  peisonal  counge,  whkh  was  ai  ip 
parent  in  Humphries,  and  wrfaose  ooaUne 
rendered  Um  so  indirerent  of  himiflf  \H 
in  point  of  throwing,  Mendosa,  iboii^ 
not  expected,  had  Ae  complete  adnnrtipt 
and  the  activity  he  dispiagFed  dim#oB 
me  ttgnt  was  oottddCBsblo*  Mendsai  ooa* 
tended  ftr  vietoiy  widi  aft  dia  s^iend 
.  vakmr  of  n  tnia  Hcnib 

THE  TABLEt  TVmyBO. 

Humphries,  attended  by  Tom  JsUbd 
as  Us  second,  entered  between  one  and  tw 
o*dodc,  ibOowed by  Butcher,  asUibocde- 
hdder,  and  Harvey  Christian  CoaadM,E^i 
as  Us  umphe  {  and  Mendosa  HBiafdiiifly 
afterwards  msde  Us  Mipeamiins  atiddd 
by  Captain  Brown  and  Michad  Bju. « 
his  second  and  bottli»4ioMrr,  haiiiy  far  ha 
,  umpirs.  Sir  Thomas  Appieeo&  TIk  »• 
oonos,  according  to  an  agreement,  rctned  to 
separate  coiners  on  the  teUimg^io  of  the 
eombatanti  t<^Tlie  moment  became  into^ 
cstinff,  and  anxiety  was  upon  the  ntmoa 

undeigone  vaiioui  changes  since  die  lot 
cembiii  and  the  issue  m  theeontert  vn 
extremely  doubtitaU-Mindoaa  was  eoss- 
dered  a  finmidAble  rival,  and  he  had  otbcr 
rose  into  estimation  than  otherwiK  snee  tk 
first  betde,  and  die  bettii^  had  no  ftdditr 
about  it.  Humphries  appeared  scioqgisJ 
'  degant  in  Us  poTOon,  and  endcaveond  to 
put  U  a/uer  /  but  Dan,  on  the  akft,  «tr 
ped  it  wttfa  great  nsatnes^  and  returned  t 
sharp  blow,  that  koOM  Us  oppoooM. 
Mendoza,  dated  widi  die  attsmia,  on- 
duded  die  second  and  tUtdmnds  iatla 


nmt  f^  It  aooB  bq}Hi  td  a|ipeur,  that 
the  Jev  pcMKBod  ontntflfmMg  ooDfidonoe 
in  bis  own  powcn ;  and,  alrJiongh  the  suc- 
ceMWMtltaniateintlMVBrioiuioaiidi,  for 
ttpVBidt  of  half  an  hoar,  the  advantageB 
iTrte  UDon  the  ode  of  Mendoza;  the  tdenee 
of  the  latter  made  a  itioiig  imptenon  up* 
On  the  ipectaton,  by  the  neat  manner  of 
itopping  the  blows  on  hie  aim,  and  giving 
the  retnm  so  tiShintaneously»  as  to  bring 
hie advsnaiy  down;  and  even  in  point  m 
dinmmg,  Dan  possessed  the  snperiorihr.  In 
the  tsrmty  sscood  roond  it  i^ipeana  that 
the  articles  wers  violated^  (which  specified 
narticulariy,  that  if  either  of  the  combatants 
tell  widKNit  a  blow,  he  dlioiild  lose  the 
battle)  by  Homiihries  filing  without  a 
blows  upon  whicn  dicumstance  a  complete 
yproarensocdf  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  dies  of.  •</»/,  >»!/**  and  Men- 
dona*s  ikieods  insisted  that  he  had  won  the 
battle.  Upon  the  other  side»  it  was  obsti- 
nately contended,  that  the  blow  was  •<>bir,** 
niasmuch  that  Humphries  had  stofi^  it 
beibie  he  fSelL  Tom  iohnson  was  puticu- 
larly  positive  as  to  the  6ict;  but  Mendoza*s 
un^rfte  declared  it  to  be  foolt  an  appeal 
was  then  made  to  MrCoombe,  who  would 
«otdeoide  upon  the  case.  Thefwwasnow 
beyond  all  oescription,  Moma  had  subsidedt 
and  UmgMit  were  in  fuU  and  violent  mo- 
tion,  and  respect  to  persons  seemed  out  of 
the  ouestioni  A  warm  altercation  took 
plaoe  oetween  the  seconds,  eadi  supporting 
their  kiUreHed  side,  when  Captain  Brown, 
ftiU  ^pbtek^  called  the  vetersn,  Tom  John- 
eon  a  Uacfcgaaid,  and  diet  he  would  kidE 
a  certain  puce,  if  he  geve  him  any  mora  of 
hie  impertinfnffi  these  were  wends  Tom 
waa  not  in  the  habit  of  swallowing,)  the 
eent  of  honour  to  be  diMnced)  and  inrimat* 
ed  to  the  Ciqptain.  that  Siey  would  try  as  to 
the  cspability  of  ffis  assertuo,  and  put  him- 
adf  in  a  posture  of  self-defence— the  cpuRd 
had  now  grown  important,  and  a  batde  was 
cxperted;  but  C^^^in  Brown  taJUced  of 
'  flghtug  bun  at  some  mme  eMoenlsnl  pe* 
Bodf  mr  one  thousand  gumeas;  iHncfa 
eyewted  only  aa  the/oaris^  ofJhe  momaU^ 
in  never  bdn^  mentioned  afterwards! 
Humphries  insuted  on  the  fig^t  being  ie« 
neweo,  and  taunted  Mendoza  to  teUio 
again ;  but  the  friends  of  the  latter  would 
not  suffer  him,  being  satisfied,  in  their  own 
opinion,  that  be  had  won  Ae  battle.  The 
spectators  growing  impatient  for  the  ded- 
•  ewn,  Hum^uies  threw  up  his  hat  in  dell* 
« anee,  and  endeavoured  to  provoke  the  Jew 
to  leostw  tne  oomoat^xBSftettcloKa*  consider* 
ingthat an unfovourable  impression  mi^t 
)  abroad  agaust  him  in  rerasing,  or  in  its 
ang  decided  as  a  drawn  battle,  consented 
to  fimsh  the  contest.  Silence  was  once  mora 
xestoredt  and  the  combatants  again  ittUOu 
Dan  tkiwed  t^'m  good  style,  and  went  in 
with  the  most  detemuned  spirit,  and  flnidi. 
cd  die  round  by  knocking  down  hiseppo- 
nsot.  In  the  next,  he  repeated  the  drae, 
Md  oonllniiedt  diiriqg  the  reniein4er  of 


the  fl^t,  to  have  the  advantage.    After 
tfaffty  nnnntoshad  dapsed.    Hum] 


either  ftom  accident  or  design,  enir^ip^t^f^. 
die  same  enor,  in  foiling  wiSout  a  blow— 
Mendosa  had  put  in  some  tremendous  Mit, 
and,  in  foUowug  them  up,  Humphries  re* 
tnstod  and  foil;  wlien  Den,  wittiout  tlie 
dii^itest  mmmv,  was  deemed   the  oon. 


Mendosa  vtas  now  the  ohampioii-i- 
and  Bill  Ward,  a  Bristol  trump,  vrho 
had  been  originally  brought  up  to 
town  to  fight  Johnson,  was  now  match- 
ed against  the  Israelite.  He  was  a 
stronger  and  taller  man  than  Men- 
doza—of  great  activity — ^fUlI  of  pluck, 
and  fine  sdenoed.  The  odds  were  on 
Word  on  setting  to.  The  following  is 
a  united  sketch  of  the  battle  :.*^ 

At  the  conunenoement  of  the  fight,,  the 
odds  were  considerably  upon  Ward ;.  and 
much  was  etpeosd  ftom  his  wdlpknown 
acquirements  $  and  it  is  but  foir.  testate, 
that  Bin  endeavoured  to  prove  the-  oon- 
queror,  and  used  ewy  exertion  that  he  was 
master  of  to  obtam  so  desiiable  an  end ; 
end,  for  the  first  eight  rounds  of  the. battle, 
was  an  object  of  attmetkm ;  and  dealt  out 
some  tremendous  blows  s  narticuhnly  in  the 
fourteenth,  he  gave  Menaon  a  dreadftdAK 
upon  file  jaw,  tiiat  knocked  him  ofi*  his 
1^  like  ashuttlecook,  Imd  Dan  came  down 
with  uncommon  violnce.  Ward's  ftioids 
were  now  in  hig^  spirits,  and  the  betting 
-went  forwards,  as  it  was  thought  that  Dan 
had  leoeived  rather  a  tkkener  ;  but  Men- 
dosa*s  game  soon  brought  him  aboiit,  and 
he  went  m  with  the  most  detsnnined  reso- 
lution, and  gave  Ward  a  knock-down  blow. 
The  superiority  of  Mendoza  now  becsme 
manifost;  Ward  pereeived  he^was  in  the 
-hands  of  his  master ;  and  die  spectators  be. 
gan  to  change  thdr  opinions.  Mendoia 
Uvdkd  his  antagonist  eveiy  round;  though, 
notwithstanding.  Ward  put  in  some  good 
AUf.  In  file  twenty-third  round  the  com- 
batonts  dosed— Ward  was  completdy  ex- 
hausted, and,  upon  Mendosa  folUng  on 
him,  rductantly  gave  in.  The  above  con- 
test estabfidied  Dan*s  ihme;  and  his  sdeu- 
tifie  excellence  was  generslly  acknowledged. 

Bat  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  the 
Jew  was  to  succumb  to  the  Gentile. 
John  Jackson  entered  the  ring  against 
him,  and  in  ten  minutes  and  a  half 
Dan  was  done  up  and  dished. 

**  1st  round.— The  spectatois  were  more 
than  commonly  interested,  from  the  cele- 
brity of  the  combatants.  Judgment  was  not 
wanting  on  other  side,  and  a  fine  display  of 
the  art  was  witocssed  the  amateur  experi- 
snced  a  ridi  treat  in  the  devdopement  of 
the  science  in  aU  its  characteristic  minutiiP' 
a  minute  had  expired,  and  both  waiting  for 
the  advantage,  vmen  Jachxm  put  in  a  tre- 
mendous bit,  that  laid  Dw  prostnte  on  the 
stage. 
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«« td— On  lUs  »uad  MMdon  8h0wdl  tl» 
•dfUtpfle  of  the  teienae  to 
aiBiviiigtheliiMn  of  hk 
gnat  neiUiiflai,  and  in 
good  hits. 

«<  9d— Both  on  the  alert,  aadjMMiy  avajr 
wMioiit  oorcixMiy-^acksoii  put  in  acrcnl 
wmmt  MtSf  and  Mandom  «aa  not  behind 
in  Rtoxning  the  oompliment ;  but  in  th^ 
teainiiiatinn  of  tha  rannd  Dan  went  down. 
Notiritfaftandii«  the  odda  loap  two  to  ooa 


«« itb^—Tliia  waatfaa  heat  of  the  battle^ 
ftag  waa  oat  of  the  question*  and  the  oom- 
batante  lost  to  every  thing  but  Tictory.— . 
-Jackaon,  ccmfident  of  his  powers  and  Imow- 
Ifidge,  went  in  with  neat  coun^,  treating 
the  9cieHce  of  Mendoza  with  indiffiarence, 
and  pmU^ytg  him  most  terriblT,  when  Dan 
fdl  from  a  severe  blow  unm  the  right  ey% 
vbidiUedprQAiaely.    The  odds  loae  npon 


M  ^Uv^Tha  soene  waa  now  ooosiderably 
ehanged,  <and  some  mnmiofings  weie  ex* 
pnsied  by  the  fiwds  of  Mendorat,  on  wit* 
nesang  Jackson  take  hold  of  his  opp»ent 
by  the  hair»  and  nrving  him  out  m  that 
dflftiMTlwt  state,  till  he  fell  to  the  ground* 
▲n  ■ppsal  was  made  to  the  umpires  upop 
ihepropiie^  of  the  aetioo*  when  it  was 
deemed  perfectly  oonsistent  with  the  ruke 
of  fightmg,  end  the  battle  prooeeded-  The 
I  now  chaq^  two  to  one  on  Jack- 


««6tfa..^7tfa..— 8th.-^Mendoi»  wasgetting 
rather  exhausted,  and  endeavouied  to  re- 
eoear  Ua  stiengtii  by  acting  on  the  defen- 
sive ;  but  he  could  make  no  way  against 
tlie  snperioiity  of  Jackson. 

•>  9ai.«.»MeDdoza  stood  no  chance  -i  Jack- 
esn  appealed  in  lull  vigour,  and  hit  away 
his  man  with  great  ease.  Dan  suffeeed  eon- 
aidembly,  and  ate  faUiog  oompletely  ex- 
hausted, acknowledged  he  had  done." 

About  eeren  yean  afterwards,  an 
epistolary  correspondenoe  of  an  angry 
kind  took  place  between  these  fbr- 
midable  heroes  in  the  public  news- 
papers. It  led,  however,  to  no  second 
combat— which  was  well — for  the  Jew 
had  not  strength  to  fight  Jackson. 
Jem  Belcher,  after  his  overthrow  of 
Gamble  the  Irishman,  challenged  Dan 
on  the  field;  and  the  fight  would 
have  been  an  interesting  one,  between 
the  founders  of  the  old  and  new  schools. 
There  is  something  exceedinglv  chi- 
valrous m  tlie  challi'nge--*anci  Jem 
Belcher  appears  another  Ivanhoe  in 
^he  ring. 

Belcher,  Dan  Mendoza. 

M^doza,  Well !  whatis't  you  want.^ 

Belcher,  I  say,  these  were  the  shoes 
I  bought  to  giyc  you  a  thrashing  in 
Scoaand. 

Mendoza*  Well — the  time  may 
come. 


Mebkffr,  I  wisli  yott'd  do  it  now. 

The-^arties  beooBaing  radier  vmsa^ 
ed  with  each  other,  an  immediifte 
seUio  was  nearly  die  oonsnpienoe, 
but  their  fiieuds  stewed  in  s0»)  p^ 
yented  it. 

Dan's  last  battle  waa  with  his  &ke 
friend,  Lee  the  butcher,  vho  easdlum 
extremely  iU^^-^euftd  Dsn  fo«|^  ainp^ 
to  panlsh  his  peiAdy.  L«e  bad  km 
long  known  as  a  ttQfbl  and  tjak 
snarrer-^but  hi^  set-tos  had  been  aQ 
moodless,  and  with  the  mufflers;  ami 
it  was  not  thought  he  eould  have  ttj 
chance  against  Mendoasa,  in  real  iur» 
fare.  He  bad  none^-for  though  Ik 
nrotraeted  the  fight  iipwiuib  ef  ib 
hour,  by  shifting,  and  fboiipiig-»QMr 
and  tiien  touehed  Dan,  nnd  ocnBoml- 
ly  threw  him — ^we  omrselves  mights 
well  hare  been  pitted  against  the  Imel- 
ite, — who  puni^ed  him  severely, 
flooring  him  incessantlyii  and  boUin^ 
all  his  operations,  defensive  sadafta- 
8ive,inee^(eQlpl.  Yetbemtlfiilsiw 
this  hiBt  display  of  Mendon,  aadi- 
nished  as  was  bk  shevry,  we  had  al- 
most said  fiowery  style  of  btaing,  H 
was  the  decided  opnion  among  tbc 
best  judges,  that  it  wonjd  have  lost 
both  its  efficacy  and  attraction  befoir 
the  rapid  dexterity  and  irresistibk 
gaiety  of  Jem  Bdoben  Besides,  On 
was  past  his  best,  and  Jem  in  his  kp- 
day— «nd  we  hate  to  see  dw  hniefa 
torn  off  the  brow  of  age  by  the  hand 
of  youth.  The  pxe^  of  Uie  pogi&ii 
revolts  at  the  spectacfe. 

We  feel  that  it  is  utterly  unposifl^ 
for  us  to  conclude  this  artide,  widunt 
adverting*  in  such  terms  «s  arebooon- 
ing  the  melaaeholy  oceasios,  to  tke 
great,  indeed  inenaisblc!,  loaswhidi 
the  boxing  worid  nas  lately  sastaiiMd 
in  the  death  of  Sir  Dani^  Doneily. 
Ireland,  we  understand,  is  inooDsolaUe. 
Since  die  heroic  age  of  Corcoran  aod 
Hyan  no  such  levdler  had  appeared. 
Happy  and  oontented  with  tne  fiuse 
he  had  eigoyed  under  his  native  skies, 
it  never  had  been  the  desire  of  Sir  Dm 
niel  to  ^t  on  this  side  of  the  (Smb- 
neL  Accordingly,  be  past  his  pfiw 
in  and  about  Dublin,  sati4<d  with 
being  held  the  most  fbnnidable  Buf- 
fer j[^BO  our  Mod  Irish  ftiends  d^ 
nominate  Puguists)  among  a  potauv 
fed  population  of  upwards  of  five  mil- 
lion. No<ttewhohasbeeiiinIrriasiJ 
will  suppose,  that  Sir  Daaisl  DoBeU^ 
walked  up  to  the  *'  good  emin^Me 
of  the  championihip,  wMi  Mi  bn^ 
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in  hto  hreecbes^pocketft.  W6  are  not 
in  poflseasioii  of  the  facts  of  hia  early 
career-^Tv«  know  not  when  he  droi^ped 
the  spr^  of  shillelAh^  and  restricted 
himself  to  the  unweaponed  fist.  It 
must  have  heen  deeply  hitiemting  to 
liEve  marked  the  tnonitioii.  We  have 
heard  it  and,  andscre  incfined  lo  think 
the  theory  true,  that  Sir  Daniel's  style 
of  boxing  sho^N^,  perbapa  too  8tr»« 
incty^  that  he  had  e&celUd  at  tha  mia- 
cwaneoas  fighting  af  Doneyhrooke 
Fair.  He  was  not  a  8ttB%ht--^nor  yet 
a  qinek  hitter.  His  education  cef» 
tainly  had  not  been  n^feated^  but  it 
had  been  imgofar.  There  w«re  not 
only  Iridsms  m  his  style^^but  even 
ptovkusfalnms  which  were  corrected  m 
the  London  ling,  not  without  danger  to 
the  flocoesB  of  miB  first  priae  essay,  fiat 
the  native  v^nr  of  the  man  prevailed 
ciVer  the  imperfect  institutions  of  his 
cmintry— >and  with  all  the  <&advan* 
tages  of  an  irregular,  imperftct,  and 
unfinished  education^  Sir  Daniel  Do- 
nelly  not  onlv  trium^ed  over  all  his 
compatriots,  but  sustained  the  honour 
of  Ireland  in  a  country^  perhaps,  too 
nitteh  disposed  to  dispan^e  her ;  and, 
in  his  last  battle,  with  the  renowned 
OHver,     the    tiiamrock    sprang    up 
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beneath  hia  ftet,  Mjofdng  hi  ^ 
blood  that  dyed  tta  thireefoM  beauty, 
more  pfondly  than  it  ever  r^oiced, 
when,  sprinkled  with  the  deWs  of 
morning,  it  waved  its  verdant  locks  to 
the  breezes  that  swept  tiie  levd  tx* 
panse  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  or  tho 
1  ma^aifloenceof  Maegillieaddy'o 


The  desth  of  this  ilhistrioas  ami 
has  left  marived  a  great  piubleitt^ 
Was  England  or  Itdand  to  have  taken 
precedence  in  tiie  rank  of  nations? 
Could  Donelly  have  beat  Crib?  Goald 
Carter  have  beat  Donelly?  Alas! 
vahi  interrogatories!  The  gloty  of 
Ineknd  is  eclipeedr-»and  wes  may 
elapBe  befbre  another  sun  Miine  in^ 
what  Mr  Egan  beautifWy  caUs,  her 
pugilistic  hemisphete.  We  have  juat 
i«<^ved  a  vast  number  of  Elegiea  on 
his  death-^ftom  Cork,  Limerick, 
Watei^rd,  and  Dubliii->-«ome  of 
them  eminently  beautifkl.  It  Wao 
not  to  be  thought  tiiat  sudi  a  man 
would  be  permitted  to  leave  us,  with« 
out  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear; 
ai^  we  are  happy  to  see  among  the 
^*  Luctus,"  the  names  of  Moore,  Ma» 
turin,  Croly,  and  Anater.  Of  theae^*- 
anon* 


LBTTsaa  OP  timotut  Ttcxi.aa>  aao.  to  xminviit  LiTsaAET  cha&actbbs. 

No  VI. 
To  thi  Edit&r  of  the  Hhiory  eftke  Erdrime  Dimier.* 


DtAR  MOSBSy 

I  THANK  you  fbr  sending  me  youx 
pamphlet,  containing  an  account  of  the 
dinner  to  Lord  Erskine,  and  in  return 
ahaU  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
Southside  Papers,  aa  soon  as  the  laat 
pioof  sheet  comes  to  hand,  which,  I 
trust,  it  will  do  in  the  course  of  next 
month  at  fiothest.  In  that  publica* 
tion  I  hope  you  will  find  much  to 
aT»vaft  you;  and  I  would  even  flatter 
mjmHi,  aometldBg  to  improve  you 
too^  provided  you  read  it  with  some 
portion  of  that  temper  and  calmness 
of  indgment  that  alwaya  character- 
ised you  until  of  late,  t  •  e,  smce  you 
luive  aaaomed  die  place  and  manners 


man  of  genius ;  which  foolish  idea,  I 
fear,  some  of  your  new  associates  have 
been  studiously  cramming  into  your 
head;  nor  yet,  if  some  ofyour  recent 
doings  provoke  a  slight  suspicion  that 
your  brain  has  suffmd,  am  1  inclined 
to  attribute  your  misfortune  to  "  over- 
much l^uumg."  But  I  have  a  real 
r^ard  for  you,  and,  as  a  proof  of  this, 
would  fain  give  you  a  uttle  advice, 
which,  if  taken  in  good  part,  may,  I 
would  hope,  restore  you  in  some  mea^ 
sore  to  yourself,  and,  perhaps,  pre- 
vent your  relations  from  entertaining 
any  ntrther  rights  of  cognoscing  you— 
whidi,  I  assure  you,  is  a  scheme  that  has 
fi^iiently  been  discussed  amone  them 


of  a  leading  Edinbunh  Whig.  My  of  late,  and  oil  with  the  moat  mend- 
dear  friend,  be  assured,  in  spite  of  aU  Iv  intentions.  Take  uo  in  time,  and 
you  hear,  that  I  still  entertain  the    don't  allow  yoimself  to  oe  made  a  fool 


vrarmeat  affection  fixr  you.     I  do  not 
indBed  pretend  to  consider  yon  as  a 


for  life,  only  for  the  pleasure  (which 
with  you  is,  after  all,  I  fear,  a  verv 


*  Afloonnt  of  the  proceediiMpi  at  the  dlnnor  given  to  Lord  Bnkine,  in  the  A88eInb]y-Room^ 
CSeoige  Stiost,  i^mKtitgh,  2l8t  Pabniary  1090.  Edinburgb,  John  Robertm,  8vo.  Is.  6d. 
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laboriouB  one  iabor  ipta  voluptat)  of 
weftviog  a  few  more  paragnqths  of 
silly  modomontade— the  amuaemeiit 
of  all  Toriea,  and  the  diagraoe  of  your 
own  WhigB.  In  ahort,  reflect  before 
it  be  too  late,  that  you  were  a  &r 
more  respectable  man  a  £ew  montbi 
1^^  managing  the  ooncems  of  your 
own  shop  m  peace,  quiet,  and  honour^ 
than,  with  your  limited  talents  and 
aequirements,  joa  are  ever  likely  to  be- 
come>by  pnrsumg  the  new  career  which 
at  prewnt  aeema  to  possess  so  many 
ebmrms  in  your  heated  imagination. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  my  sood 
firiendy  that  you  Icnow  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  true  character  and  designs 
of  the  party,  with  whom  you  have  of 
late  thought  fit  to  connect  yourself  in 
such  an  unexpected  measure  of  inti- 
macy. You  think  yourself  already  a 
kina  of  grand  matter  among  the 
Whigs,  but  the  fiict  is,  vou  know  little 
of  the  secrets  of  the  mitemity — ^you 
are  only. an  apprentice  as  yet,  and  if 
you  were  left  entirely  to  Uieir  kind- 
ness, I  don't  see  any  prospect  of  your 
attaining,  at  any  near  penod,  the  sta- 
tion even  of  a,  feUow  craft^^Ui  say  no- 
thing about  being  jktssed  and  raised* 
You  are  permitted,  indeed,  to  attend, 
all  their  ordinary  meetings,  and 
more  especially,  ^ou  are  permit- 
ted to  look  verjr  big  at  their  puUic 
banquets;  but  if  you  love  me,  don't 
imagine  fbr  a  moment,  that  the 
watdi-wofd  which  secures. your  en- 
trance into  these  assemblies,  implies 
your  having  been  initiated  into  any 
thing  like  the  ipsa  arcana  of  Free- 
Wh^ry.— At  St  Luke's,  (for  of  old 
you  were  one  of  im)  you  must  recol- 
lect the  absurd  gravity  with  which 
some  of  the  smock  faced  little  fellows, 
that  had  taken  the  first  oath  only  the 
evening  before,  used  to  smack  their 
lips  in  nonour  of  toasts  of  whose  true 
meaning  you  and  I  well  knew  they 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion— the 
self-satisfied  air  with  which  they 
echoed  the  thumps  of  a  mallet,  not 
one  of  whose  hieroglyphics  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  interpret — ^but  ob- 
serve idl  the  puny  puffiiu;  and  pursing 
of  cheek  by  which  they  (like  the  irogs  of 
the  fable)  endeavoured  to  blow  them- 
selves out  into  some  remote  and  ab- 
surd resemblance  of  the  true  masters 
of  our  esoteric  doctrine.  WeU — ^it  is 
needless  to  waste  too  many  words  up- 
on it — ^but  I  am  sure  the  msgnificent 
ribbon-wrapt  first  hammer  himsdf 
never  smiled  more  good  humoured 


derision  i^on  one  of  these  newoon* 
eiB,  either  in  the  hall  or  at  Ibrdsj's, 
than  the  great  wire-movers  aftfae 
Whig  puppet  show  of  Kdinbuighdid 
upon  you,  my  dear  fisUow,  wh£  jsa 
sat  during  tbe  speeches  of  thb  En- 
kine  dinner,  munching  third  istt 
raisins,  and  ftownii^  aod  shnpering 
your  unutterable  tmngs— *in  wbt 
you  oouoeived  to  be  a  wnee  of  tnt 
dignity,  a  verum  oHum  mm  digmttU, 
They  laughed  at  you  then,  be  assmeA, 
and  they  are  lang^oingat  you  stfll  taat 
heartily  now,  that  yonhave  been  so  xidi 
andimprudentas  topnUiah  thiammph- 
let  of  yours.  ItisreaUyaverysulypff* 
formance— and  if  you  do  not  stop 
short,  but  go  on  to  pabliflh  one  or 
two  more  such  samples,  there  csn  be 
no  doubt  you  will  efiectnally  knnr 
your  character  In  the  estimation  efcs 
of  those  with  whom  it  was  used  to 
stand  high  of  the  higheat— -I  alfaide,af 
course,  to  your  house-keeper,  hersweet- 
heart  the  Shoemaker,  and  mine  host  of 
the  Clocking- Hen  Tavern,  Potterioir. 
Little,  however,  as  you  may  be  iap> 
posed  to  understand  of  the  profimoder 
arcana  of  your  party  in  this  plitt^ 
there  are  some  pomts  of  their  pruti- 
csl  system  to  which  it  ia  impossQie 
ybu  could  have  altogether  shut  yonr 
eyes,  and  which  I  should  have  nq>* 
posed  might  have  been  saflldent  to  ex- 
cite some  feelings  of  preHminary  tim* 
sion  to  them,  in  the  breast  of  a  mm 
so  honest  and  upright  as  I  bdievcd, 
and,  I  add^  always  shall  believe,  yon 
to  be.  The  excess  to  whidi  mtf 
carry  their  system  of  matoal  adalft- 
tion  is  one,  and  not  the  least  import- 
ant neither,  of  these  points— and  to  it, 
in  the  first  plabe, — ^I  ahaSl  crave  love 
for  cslling  your  direction,  since  it  is 
necessary  that  some  one  of  your  red 
friends  should  do  so.  I  an  yoa  t 
simple  question,  Moses— Did  you  ever 
hear  one  Edinburgh  Whig  say,  hist, 
admit,  or  in  any*  way  'miatever  in- 
annate,  that  anotaer  Edinborsb  WU^ 
had  ever  done  any  thing  ttiat  im 
wrong — or,  per  contra,  that  an  Bdis- 
burgh  Tory  nad  ever  done  anything 
that  was  right  ?  I  observe,  diat  at 
this  very  dinner,  of  whose  scope  swi 
tendency  you  have  aspired  lb  be  the 
historian,  this  great  point  of  the  1Wi% 
faith,  or  rather  of  Wh%  practice,  ms 
pretty  distinctly  slluded  to— but  Iff 
no  means  set  fiirth  in  aU  ita  doe  fU* 
ncss,  breadth,  and  verity  of  detail— 
The  Whigs  are  bound  together  by  the 
deep  sense  of  the  importaaee  of  Mr 
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eaauBMBk  pdUHcal  KieUl  Go^.-^I  dft 
^001  cndh  te  tbiir  eombiiuittoii. 
I  ■ooMdaies  think  it  ii  the  only  thing 
•boat  them  ftom  which  the  Toviee 
ttl^t  BOW  end  dien  do  well  to  take  4 
leeion;  and  yet,  upon  aeoondthottghts, 
ftr  be  eoeh  «B  idea  fipom  me  end  mine  1 
Lei  ne  be  good  ftiendai  }y  all  mcenay 
end  let  ua  take  everT  nanfy  method  of 
ehowing  our  firiendinipi  when  the  eab* 
jeet  Sa  werthj,  end  tan  ekab,  not  tx* 
eoee  meiely«  die  attachment;  bnl 
never  let  ua  give  no  the  aenae  ef  indi* 
vidnel  rnel,  and  udhndnal  eiertieo, 
and  indiyidnel  honour^  implied  in  that 
thnmg^gaing  eqpibinAtiim-ejatemi 
which  pievttla  among  theae  new 
ftiendi  c^  jenn.  Bnl  ttiia  la  a  paint 
to  which  i  den't  remember  ever  nav* 
ing  acrieoalj  dueeted  yonr  notice.  To 
do  it  joetice,  MoecBy  it  ia  weU  wordiy 
ofa  pen^gmph  fbr  itaalfl 

It  mnat  be  allowed^  that  yen  heng 
together  ina  meet  femerkable  manner. 
From  the  Ugheat  to  the  loweat,  yon 
are  all  eannoctcd  in  one  chain,  and  the 
moment  a  link  ia  looaed,  yon  have  en* 
oUMrreadytoinacrtinitapbce.  Yen 
ere  like  me  eelabnited  rad  ante,  ao  d»« 
atraetive  to  all  timber  and  leirther  in 
the  Eaat>"lriren  ahig^y,  yon  are  inaig* 
nlllcant,  but  i^ned  together  into  one 
eeUdair^hnngpiUer  cfWhiggcry^them 
ia  nothing  yon  cannot  reach  ^  and  when 
the  mataial  yon  attadc  ia  too  aolkt  to 
be  annihilatfd  by  yenr  effivta,  your 
magnanimona  reeelntion  ia  alwaya  at 
leeat  able  lo  dcBle  it  It  b  a  atrong 
proof  ef  your  eKeellence  in  the  art  yon 
devote  youradvea  to,  that  von  are  eble 
lo  reconcile  every  one  ef  yoor  body 
lo  the  part  end  puwe  aaaigned  him  hi 
yoor  eolnmn— Every  ant  ia  contented 
to  heng  at  the  tail  of  another,  ao  be  it 
ean,  by  hanging  there,  forward  the 
•tteinment  or  the  box  of  sweetmeata 
tibat  tempta  the  whole  battalion  ih>m 
above.  No  Whig  thinka  any  thing 
bdow  him  that  may,  in  any  way 
whatever,  accelerate  the  darling  party 
yj6  of  demolition.  Statesman  and 
aenator,  print,  lawyer,  nhyaidan, 
man-midwiiSs,  ahopkeeper^-eil  are  tied 
together  in  thia  oonupaeteat  of  nmona, 
and  die  wivea  of  them  all  (fike  the 
mounted  womankind  of  the  Don  Coe* 
aocka)  ibrm  another  cohmin,  equally 
one  end  indiviaUe,  chi^^  together 
in  a  parallel  line,  and  amdingatonce 
the  meet  unwearied  co-operatton  and 
the  moat  inexhauatible  or  reaervca.  It 
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18  a  long  time  afame  I  have  eeaaed  th 
be  a  ftequenter  of  the  FarHament 
Honae;  but  once  or  twice  in  a  eeaaion 
my  apne  antique  Arm  may  atiil  he 
■een  gliding  to  end  fro  inr  half  an 
hoar»  amidat  the  mioj^  maaaea  of 
that  melancholy  BabeL  Yonrmodeaty 
may,  perfaape,  vender  yon  nnanificlona 
of  the  real  mntivea  of  my  lonnfey; 
but  true  it  ia  «id  of  ver^,  that  I  go 
thither  for  no  other  pnrpoae,  Oave  mat 
of  foaath^  my  eyea  with  a  ^iew  of 
your  fteea,  and  refrrrtiing^  by  what  I 
wilnem  in  that  brief  i|paoe,  my  idem 
of  theinlenee  and  peraevering  leaief 
your  Whk  oot^onetien.  I  Imct  it  in 
every  langn^-in  every  wUaper.  leee 
it  in  every  geatnre— «i  every  look,  of 
the  leaat  ea  wdl  ea  of  the  greabeat  of 
yoor-In  erery  loud  prond  ha !  hal 
that  ringa  from  the  centre  of  the  alovt# 
ling— in  every  aolemn  or  aarcaaHc 
whiiner  that  enta  the  eer  in  the  comie 
of  the  up  and  down  procreaakm  and 
repregreaaion  of  the  boaMb-4n  every 
pompoua  aliui  eveiy  demure  pen* 
tion--every  lifted  or  eopttaded  eyn* 
brow  evuy  amiling  er  ponUng  ll|p*^ 
I  hear,  I  aee  the  proofo  of  yonru» 
abated  perthmcity-*!  fod  diat  the 
ereaturm  are  at  their  dirty  wodt  ea 
nnren^ttindy  aa  cm  and  I  retvoi 
flomthenougracenetomyown  dimte* 
offunhNiphoiedretraeiingpboe^  filled 
with,  if  poaaibk,  a  yet  more  kilenae 
d^guetm ell yonrdoinge than  lever 
oanied  thither,  or  cndiwed  there  be* 
fore^  1  came  home  only  a  lew  «ten% 
inga  ego  in  auch  a  mood  w  thia,  and  waa 


nryofeotttemntbymyfireaide,  when 
a  auddcn  know  waa  heard  at  the  doer. 
I  hcaed  the  footitep  of  6msy  ea  it 
aacendedtheettdr.  I  heard  die  dank  of 
the  eandkatick  aait  waa  act  down  I 
the  lobby  table.  I  heard  the  ruatl 
of  the  apron,  and  the  ring  of  the  10^ 
lazed  chain— the  aonorona  jerk  of  the 
repeating  bolta-Hhe  hardi  nnweoicd 
thunder  of  the  dietorbed  hhigee  the 
atart  of  recegitf taon— 4he  amedc  of 
good-will— the  wet  flop  of  the  doHbd 
plaid— the  ahnllle  of  the  mnddy  top* 
boot— and,  in  a  word,  the  Ettriek 
Shepherd  atood  before  meu 

«•  As  whm  die  mbti  diat  winter  hai  aaNBi. 


Ikpait  and  aoatlw  from  bdbie  die  1 — 
Of  Anil,  and  the  hoeiy  heavy  doodi 
Split  into  eobweb  dutadlels,  melt  away, 
SvanhhiDg,  then  PeUon'a  otatgy  tap 
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<aaddfiiiqg  the  ^c  of 

After  the  fifvt  wmn  embirftos  siid 
tumbler,  my  Mend  inqiiircd,  "  Whftl 
■iled  me,  tnat  I  shonld  look  bo  Kmr  ?" 
«'  The  whigB  r  said  I ;— a  short  hat 
mldtSuHaj  answer  to  the  herd.  "  Hoat 
toal,  man,"  quoth  he,  ^'  Ye  put  me 
in  mind  of  our  auld  ocJBie,  that  lies  at 
the  fireside  giming  at  die  teas,  bnVs 
owre  laiy  to  get  up  and  rub  his  hur- 
dies  on  the  wall.— Stir  yourself  up, 
Mr  Tickler,  and  ne'er  fear  tiiat  ye'll 
mother  a  hundred  of  them,  with  one 
heutj  hard  claw.— Get  up,  man,  and 
gie  them  on  orfMf/^."— Which  lecaOs 
me  to  the  Erskine  dinner. 

It  is  a  sure  proof  of  the  iittlenesB  of 
your  party  in  this  quarter  now*a-days, 
that  such  an  afkir  as  this  is  made  so 
mudi  stir  of  among  you.  A  dinner  to 
Lord  Erskine— ^rery  right :  Lord  Ers- 
kine is  a  man  entitled  to  mudi  rea- 
peet  fbr  the  exertions  of  bis  youth ; 
and  although  he  has  remained  absent 
from  Scotland  ftr  longer  than  any  good 
TM7,  in  hiaaituatiott,  could  eirer  We 
liad  the  heart  to  remain,  it  was  quite 
fitting  and  proper  that,  on  his  return  to 
liii  native  place,  he  should  be  received 
with  affection  and  honour:— But,  in 
die  name  of  wonder,  whr  should  the 
dinner  to  Lord  Erskine  be  mode  the 
mat  Whig  OatOe-show  of  the  vear? 
'  Lord  Erskine,  eonddcved  as  a  polidcal 
diaracter,  never  was  anybody;  and 
now  assuredly,  as  sadi>  he  is  less  than 
Bodiing  and  vanity.  His  greatnes* 
was  entMy  profeasional.  As  a  bar* 
lister  only  he  ever  deserved  the  admir- 
ation of  nta  countrv;  and  he  leceived 
that  admfaration>  m  hia  better  dayj 
ftom  Tories  aa  rnneh  as  from  Whigs. 
The  dinner,  you  say,  became  a  par^ 
afikir,  only  because  <«  the  Toties  diose 
that  it  Aould  be  ao."  What  miex^ 
ampM  asMmmee  is  here!  Youan- 
Bounee  iii  the  newspapws  a  dinner. to 
a  great  Whig  banister,  and  you  print, 
in  the  very  first  advertisement,  a  list 
of  comparadvdy  small  Whk  barristen 
and  others,  as  stewards,  and  the  name 
of  that  smallest  and  most  despised  c^ 
all  Whig  noblemen,  the  duke  of  Ham- 
ilton, as  chairman,  and  you  seriously 
cgnpected  that  any  Tory  gentleman 
would  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of 
hi(Vlng  his  earn  offended  wiUi  any 
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pardfila  of  the  tnA  (£ 
whidi  these  drcamstanoes  so  dedy 
pointed  out  as  likely  to  fixia  tk 
chief  condiment  of  the  banquet?  If 
you  had  wished  to  give  Lord  JEnkiiK 
a  dinner  pd  a  Scotsman,  and  fw  1 
great  man,  you  should  have  takes  cue 
to  prevail  on  some  of  hia  osaj  pff* 
sonid  frienda  and  admiien,  asuig 
those  of  another  way  of  thiokuig  a 
politics,  to  take  a  pivt  in  the  Ditkr, 
and  ^ve  themselves  out  fiom  tke  be- 
ginmng  aa  befiriending  it  Ibe  be, 
the  bench,  could  have  fiimishednaf, 
most  willhig  snd  moat  able  to  ooaftr 
honour  upon  the  assemblvj  if  sodi  hii 
been,  its  purpose,  by  taeir  wsraat 
and  most  zeakms  i«tronage.  Bot  m 
such  things  were  in  your  eye,  vitk 
whatever  assurance  you  now  asiert  tliat 
they  were. .  Your  sob  oly  ect,  ia  p^ 
Lord  Erskine  a  dinner,  was  tonae 
vouxsdves  in  your  own  upinuo,  i? 
having  an  opportunity  of  wbomg^ 
that  Mebratedjman  aa  oiu  or  twf. 
Sunk  and  degraded  aa  you  cssnotka 
ftel  yourselves  to  be,  you  were  anziMis 
to  find  some  oooasioii  fiv  mosunig 
all  your  forces  toosther,  and  so  iasiiir- 
ing  ittio  your  fimls  mnks  a  newseue 
of  the  importance  of  them  and  tbor 
cause.  Beaten  to  addca  in  the  «Bsa, 
and  overwhehned  by  the  derauD  d 
the  pras,  your  hearts  panted  adv 
acme  little  diapky  of  spirit,— 7« 
thirsted  to  let  the  world,  and  ei|«ail- 
ly  your  own  ksaer  ausliaiies  seeitbt 
you  were  not  yet  quite  undone^-^ 
10  convince  us  ^  that  there  is  yet  lift 
in  a  muflsd,  you  cook  up  a  dianer  a 
Lord  Erridne.  That  am  w«e  the 
real  motives  which  aw^cd  in  ^ 
origins!  pngectoia  of  the  ieait,  and 
the  only-  onea  that  faraoght  tog^ 
the  fbrmidable  airay  of  mnOm,  ^ 
pamphlet  of  my  good  finod  Mae 
jtunushes  the  moei  iiwft^gsMp  cii- 
denoe.  "^Outefyourownjnoutbtie 
are  condemned." 

Yon  will  forsive  me,  my  deir  U** 
ses,  if  1  hint  doat it  would  hm^ 
proper  ftn*  you  to  have  given  as  s  iv^ 
of  the  persona  who  attended  at  this 
great  dinner,  at  the  beginniDg  or  end 
of  iu  history.  Comdderiqg  it  ti  f« 
do,  M  an  impartant  "  puddae  testifiei- 
don,"  (your  phraseology  iB  odd,  bat  I 
understand  yon),  it  was  quite  abrnd 
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to  omit  giving  uf  tXie  means  of  afleer^ 
tiining  what  was  its  value  •■  such, 
which  oonM  only  be  done  by  telling 
ns  who  your  ''300  noblemen  and 
gentlemen"  were.  I  have  heard  of  nor 
nobkmeki  who  were  present  but  Lwd 
Erskine  himself  and  Lord  Duncan; 
and  aldioagh  both  you  and  mj  tailor^ 
Mr  PorveSy  say  it  was  a  splendid  assem- 
Hly,  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  what  con- 
stitttted  its  splendour.  The  viands,  I 
have  no  doubt,  were  as  good  as  oould  be 
enieeted,  and  the  wine  was,  I  hope, 
totomUe,  for  I  observe  theve  were  about 
thirty  bumper  toasts  drunk,  even  b^ 
fore  the  chair  was  abdicated  by  Mr 
MazweU  of  Caniden,  and  assumed  by 
a  gentleman  dosely  connected  with  cer- 
tain rotten  boroughs,  on  the  departure 
of  Lord  Erskine  himself.  But  as  for 
the  eloquence  of  which  you  speak  so 
pompously  in  your  prefooe,  reaUy  your 
own  narrative  will  not  benr  you  out; 
and  I  can  onl^  account  for  ^our  ex- 
cessive admiration  br  supposmg,  that 
your  bfain  vnv  heated  while  you  listen- 
ed, and  that  in  your  two  or  three  bnsy 
days  of  redactenrshtp  afterwards,  it  had 
nothad  leisure  to  regain  its  natural  cool- 
ness. The  prdaee  is  assuredly  a  most 
dnmken  performance.  The  one  sen- 
tence stands  quite  di^nted  from  the 
other  throughout  Here  you  exhibit 
the  dull  heavy  liatlessnesB  of  a  coma- 
tose wine-bibber-^there  the  sudden 
start  of  exdtementt  as  unnatural  as 
what  is,  in  the  technical  language  of 
taverns,  csllediAe  second  ot  devU  apfC' 
tUe,  and  then  back  you  sink  again  m- 
to  your  helpless  dose.  But  somediing 
of  thisefibct  may  perhaps  be  set  down 
to  the  account  of  your  own  original 
unfitness  ibr  the  great  ofllce  you  have 
undertaken.  Tour  style,  Moses,  is 
naturally  hard  and  buren;  and  the 
flowers  which  you  here  and  there  en- 
deavour to  rear  upon  it,  are  auite  out 
of  all  place  and  Keeping,  and  cannot 
thrive.  Cold,  dry,  and  duaty  in  one 
-foonhig,  exuberant,  a^d  bom- 
'  in  the  next— always  puerile, 
inept»  and  feeble,— I  wonder  what 
made  even  the  Whigs  of  Edinburgh 
dioeae  you  for  their  Thucydides. 
That  Lovd  Erakine'a  speedi,  and  that 
the  speochas  of  many  that  followed 
him,  ni%fat  pass  pretnr  well  over  the 
bottle^  and  interspersed  and  relieved  as 
they  were  with  hip-hip-hip-hniras  and 
fiddles,  I  have  no  doubt :  but  it  should 
have  been  considered  by  a  set  of  Peo- 
ple who  talk  80  much  about  the  enecta 
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ingand  publishing,  enable  one  to  Judge 
much  more  accurately  of  die  ndue  of 
speeches,  than  is  in  the  power  of  thooo 
tnat  wash  down  every  sentence  they 
hear  with  a  bumper ;— and  you  or  your 
employers  should  have  acted  aooordiiig- 
ly.    Had,  you  been  contented  to  let 
the  dinner  go  off  as  dinners  usually  do, 
and  merely  to  chatter  about  the  elo« 
quenoe  displayed  on  the  occasion  fixr  a 
month  afterwarda,  with  the  usual  per- 
tinadty  of  Whigs  appkuding  them* 
selvesj  it  is  possible  that  we  might  have 
believed  part,  at  least,  of  what  we  heanl 
said,  andalmoet,  in  spite  of  our  creed, 
regretted   our  absence  firom  a  scene 
distinguished  by  the  exertions  of  so 
many  redoubtable  orators.    Erstdne, 
Cockbum,  Jeffrey,  Murray,    Grant, 
Moncrieff,  Macfiurlane,  Civig,  Steuart, 
and  Inglis— these  are,  no  doubt,  grand 
names  -,  and  if  you  had  been  satisfied 
with  oral  commendations,  we  might 
have  believed  it  possible  that  they  had 
really  uttered  magnificent  speeches; 
but  you  have  quite  undone  yourselves 
by  your  "  complete  and  permanent 
fiurm,"  forsooth;  and  afWr  perustng 
your  no  doubt  at  the  least  impartiu 
record,  it  is  painftd  but  necessary  to 
inform  you,  tnat  not  one  word  seems 
to  have  been  uttered,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  evening,  even  by  Uie 
moat  distinguished  of  these  person* 
ages,  which  could  do  the  smallest  hon« 
our  to  the  least  of  them.    Although, 
for  example,  all  the  fine  thinp  in 
your  pamphlet  had  been  delivered  by 
Mr  WilliMU  Inglis  in  the  General  Aa» 
sembly,  or  the  Grand  Lodge,,  they 
would  not  have  made  miniatera  or  m** 
sons  consider  him  aa  one  whit  a  lesa 
execrable  rhetotician  than  before  ;  and 
although  all  the  wisdom  you   have 
treasured  up,  had  droptfrom  Uie  unas- 
sisted lips  of  Mr  James  Steuart,  it 
would  not  have  induced  one  pwson  la 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Fifo  to  vote  for 
him— no,  not  with  all  the  praises  of 
the  Examiner  to  boot.    In  ftct,  all 
your  orators,  widely  different. as  they 
are  in  station  and  ^aracter,  appear  to 
have  been,  on  this  occasion,  pretty 
much  upon  a  par.     The   egi^oua 
vanity  which  may  be  pardoned  in  a 
Thomaa  Erakine,  is  matched  with  a 
most  lamentable  e£fect  indeed  by  the 
vanity  of  speechifying  writers  and  trad- 
ers. Mr  Cockbum  seems  to  have  been 
aa  harsh  as  Mr  Moncrieff,  Mr  Jeffrey 
as  firothy  as  Mr  Giant,  Mr  Muiray  as 
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himiml^  mmtnbik  didni  as  ImbeflUe 
-mHrhn^^  ImhortyWiiie^itwiwUl 
•eem,  luia  praved  an  equiyocator  with 
wmfx  dooucaoe:  it  aet  vooaBaFapeak- 
mg»  bwt  U  made  yoa  aU  apeak  Uk;  and 
ifUaei  yowaelf »-initkig  too,  I  can't 
A*ter  yau  by  aayingi  that  its  Inioenoa 
Jm  beat  move  propitiima  on  the  poi 
of  Maaaa  thin  on  the  tongoea  of  nia 
fpaf^nton.  No  wonder  thi^  the  daa- 
aiMl  laale  of  Mr  Cxanatonn  waa  aeon 
ai^Mtied.  Nobody  could  faaipeBaqpeet* 
ed  that  t»  would  condeaoend  to  be  a 
ipaaber  among  anch  a  modey  oew  of 
f^eakera  aa  neae ;  but  it  waa  an  addi* 
lumal  s^atification  to  me  to  find,  that 
he  oould  not  even  endure  liatennig  to 
their  apeechca.  If  yon  had  known 
^^  what  heart  wda  hia,  when  he  tamed 
6ora  your  tumnltnona  and  pkbdan 
0OBgr^tMNi,  yon  woidd  aoaroely  have 
been  ao  damoroua  in  your  huazaa  vpaa 
bia  retirement  ftom  the  aeene  of  your 
JDliitr. 

I  oareaay,  however,  that  the  wretch* 
ed  natwe  of  theck)qaenoe  waa  not  the 
only  or  even  the  duef  thing  that  dia« 
l^inrted  Mr  CranMoan  with  your  meet* 
iig.  t  am  anre  it  is  not  whatdi^gaata 
me  most  in  your  account  of  it.  It  is 
the  totid  want  of  good  feeling  exhibit* 
ed  by  the  whole  of  yon,  that  if  vour 
dinner  be  remembeied  at  all,  will  be 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  every  hcmest 
later  of  his  oonntiy  that  remembers 
any  thing  abont  it.  Thia  great  oon^ 
gregation  of  the  Narthcm  whigi  took 
place  at  a  time  when  the  atate  of  the 
eoilntry  had  been  aoeh  as  to  call  fbrtii 
t(ie  moat  luicese  alarm,  not  among^ 
adheicnta  of  adminiatration  merely, 
bat  among  all  atateamen  of  any  oha^ 
aactep  and  to  jyatify  pertain  mearorea 
of  natiaint  and  coercion  in  the  eyea 
of  all  thaae  whose  opinions  are  eirtilkd 
to  any  weight  either  in  or  out  of  Ftew 
Mament ;  and  yet,  if  vour  assembly 
had  any  purpose  at  all,  it  aeeme  to 
have  been  that  of  rev^ng  thoae  mea^ 
a««a  and  ail  that  aupported  them— *of 
keeping  open  the  wounds  of  popular 
diaoiimteBt-rHmd  exciting  anew  those 
fteiingB  of  distrust  and  aversion  which 
all  the  true  Iover&  of  their  country's 
wel&re  had  been  doing  their  utmost 
to  sooth.  Lord  Erdiine  waa  made 
a  stalking-hone  to  cover  the  ne&rious 
design  of  vituperatiiig  a  government 
which  had  been  attached  not  by  phi* 
Ipsophers  and  politiciatts,  but  by  aset 
af  Ignorant,  deluded,  and  abandoned 
miscreants,  with  whom,  till  your  voices 
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Ufladwpa*  llKir«d^aaMin 
in  the  state  had  been  aKknatadMiiB 

Year  ooU^ooded  ent-earidmtW 
e»tna»ti^iasaimtit 
I  abnoat  fiiy  Iks 
^Mlingi  wish  vdiioh  foai  foonahu 
muat  now  injgaul  it»  Year  \ 
dinkribea  about  the 
soidi^  af  the  late 
Ibol  slandeni  againatdesmdisBirf 
the  ataSeo^yoor  ahaikiw  whom  sC  dht 
conatitatioD  of  the  Biitisli  Pariiwaa 
•*-*yoar  laptanua  esmncaMiatifln  sf  I 
set  of  diatmhaia  of  the  pubiie  peas, 
who  were  aeqnilted  notbeeaasslkj 
weregmltles8»bnibeeaaae  ptoof wsisiC 
oompteteagsinatthem^aaMhseaaselkii 
•dvoeate  waa  a  maater  nf  his  tnde-«i 

iititwa$pkbluktd,Mams,ik0myii9 
iJier  ike  eommraa^  in  Caia  Stnet  «w 
£sco9ermL  When  yoa  diank  the  ■»• 
mory  of  the  ao^ttalof  Thomas  £M^ 
I  wonder,  by  the  way,  yoa  di4  art 
abo  drink  the  memory  o£  the  ««Binl 
of  Mr  Thistlewood  for  ir  tso  loi 
once  aeqaittBd-*«nd  yet  evau  |oa  aiii 
aesroely  ventme  to  any  bow  Ihit^ 
waagaoltlesa.  BntyoaliadaaBectedai 
the  notea  of  the  ■peechca  aad,  sbssi 
all,  yoa  had  vmHen  yoHT  esnfaisi* 
aite  piefi»ey  Moaca,  and  yon  eaaU  SBt 
think  of  suffering  ao  manr  Am  tUnp 
to  be  anpprcssed  in  oUivioik  Ott 
aamethepamphkt,  cad  ant,iBi9ilt 
of  all  yourbitnigsof  dia]ip»ita»l 


Were  I  to  take  natiee  af  afl 
fisolish  sayhigs  ntlBKd  on  tl 
my  letter  would  grow  to  be  as  h^ 
aa  your  pan^hkt;  bat  there  isua 
omiasion  whidi  I  most  Botieek  Tow 
AfM^^f  nan  oeen  ucseriucl  on  asoom* 
of  the  death  of  the  lata  King  IuuibBj 
aayaMoaes,  «« thiawHoonsideraiae* 
ecnt."  It  mifi^t  have  been  ^^on^i» 
have  aaid  a  aingle  wosd  in  hsDsar  of 
hia  memory— but  na  Bumper  ftBve* 
ed  bumper  speaker  fidlowed  ^edoi 
topour  mrth  thetideof  GsfanaaysgpiBa 
every  man  that  ought  uois  to  beinoit 
honoured,  and  every  institotioii  tfat 
ought  11010  to  be  moat  saiBredlya^iid^ 
but  not  one  of  you  aU  had  the  cownfls 
decency  to  enireea  one  partide  of  s^ 
padiy  with  those  feeli^  of  vBivonl 
reverence  whidi  then  fuled  most  deqv 
ly  the  national  mind,  and  which  mvA 
ever  deeply  fill  the  mind  of  every^ 
nuine  Briton  thatremembeis  diemsie 
of  6eo^  lU^that  virtuous  and  pi- 
triotic  sovereign  whose  dlsncleTi » 
one  of  your  prime  orators  has  ehe< 
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nacf  ami  weakmss."     Such   h  the 

The  party  iscottaiiiiy  came  loa  poor 
nun.  Yea  we  dnerted  by  Lord 
Graiville,  bf  fiur  the  noet  eoeoaipluh- 
od  and  hi^spiiited  noblensn  that 
has  bone  your  name  in  our  df^h-^nd, 
thenteeb  y«i  drank  Lord  €hnay  ae 
''thetotoflMigatalMienr  3lr 
Henry  Codcbiim>  atong  to  phrensy  by 
the  aenae  of  hk  porty'a  pieaent  fteble* 
neaa,  pcenoaea  (he  memory  of  the  ei« 
eeUent  Mr  Hotiier,  and  aay%  that  hod 
he  beenalivoj  MbuaterB  would  not  have 
<'  dared  but  to  mention"  any  of  the 
kte  otrocioiia  meaaoraa— exeeOent  ar« 
Qtl  What  evidence  hea  Mr 
Cockbnm  that  the  upright, 
ealm/and  honowable  ndnd  of  Homer 
^vonld  not  have  been  filled,  had  he 
Uved  tin  thia  moment^  with  the  deep^* 
cat  aoRow  by  the  Ute  maniftatatioBa 
«f  Ttdgar  n«»  and  that  he  would  not 
iMMre  Itfit,  aama  beat  frienda  have  done^ 
tiie  whole  wdi^t  of  hia  character  and 
infivence  to  aupport  the  goronment 
IB  thoae  meat  aJntery  meaaorea  idiidh, 
e»  haa  been  ao  well  proved,  have  not 
been  too  much,  bnt  too  little  to  meet 
the  neeeaatty  «f  the  time?  Doea  Mr 
€oefcbam  think  that  Mr  Homer  would 
bsve  acted  ao  md  ao— merely  becanae 
Jtfr  Bnmgham,  the  pnaent  oradeof 
the  Northern  Whiga,  acta  ao  and  ao? 
Alaa,  if  he  doee  ao,  he  haa  bat  Httle 
conaidered  the  naturea  of  the  men. 
Mlearahle  and  low  aa  theWhigiaM, 
they  ere  only  disgraced  by  one 
^mof^mm;  and  they  ahonld  not  need 
•  tdlii^  them  eo«  That  clever,  pa»- 


aionate,  narvdea%  end  m^prftiflMed 
man  waa  oridnally  a  Whig,  and  he  m 
now  the  God  of  Whig  Idolatry  in  the 
Nortli:  bnt  the  time  waa  when  he 
waa  very  willing  to  leave  the  Whin^ 
and  the  northern  junto  aboaed  Mm 
very  vrettily  for  hia  peine.  Mr 
BroBgnam  ofibred  hia  aervicea  to  Mr 
Addington  ■  and  at  one  time  he  had 
gone  ao  ihr  ea  to  dine  with  Mr  FHt» 
and  to  write  an  enlogjum  upon 
in  the  Edinburgh  Bevipw  iloelf- 
duding  with  the  quotation 
M  I  deoot,  i  BOttnm 

latisr 
But  Mr  Fitt'a  health  begui  to  fidl,  and 
the  wary  eulogiat  deaerted  him  ere  it 
waa  too  late^  He  returned,  I  do  not 
aay  heart  and  aonl,  but  aplecB  and 
ftnry  and  venemoua  tongue,  to  the 
Whigs,  and  when  he  canvaaaed  a  burdi 
in  Seodand  a  year  or  two  agoy  he  afio 
narodied  that  aaying  which  it  hi  the 
nahion  finr  ao  many  to  paroik,  md 
wiahed  that  hia  tombatone  might  em^ 
tain  only  theae  worda:  ''  Haas  use 

HiNRT   BXOUGBAM,   TBI  BNBMT  OF 

William  Pitt."  I  anppoae  the  next 
we  ahaU  hear  of  will  be,  ''  lUrelkt 
WUUam  Jngiis,  W.SL,  theaiMm^^Lard 
Cagikreag^"  Were  you  andaU  the 
WhigB  of  the  North  buried  together 
(whidi  Heaven  avert^  your  best  and 
truest  epitaph  would  De-<- 
*'  Htre  He  ihejriendi  of  the  AedKtrfr.*' 

But  enough  ia  aa  good  as  a  feast. 
Adieu;  mend  your  manners  and  mind 
your  grooeriea.  Your's  aSectionatdy^ 
TmoTAT  Ticxua* 

SoMdie,  Mwrch  8. 


LBTTIK  riOM  AK  BLDZaLY  OSXTLEWOSAN  TO  MR  eHEISTOFHBE  BOBTH* 


^Y  nSAB  MB  KORTR, 

I  M0CB  ftar  that  Una  is  dM  hwt  letter 
VDB  will  ever  receive  from  your  old 
fHead.  ''  I'm  weariB*  awa.  Kit!  to 
tjie  had  o'  the  leal!"  and  that,  toi», 
under  the  influence  of  a  complication 
of  disofdera,  which  have  been  under^ 
mining  my  conatitutbn  (origindly  a 
•omd  and  stont  one)  to  upwaids  of 
balf  a  century.  Look  to  vourself,  my 
sBUch  respected  lad-— ana  tfaiuk  no 
more  of  your  rheumatism.  That,  be- 
lieve me,  is  a  mere  trifle,*-but  think 
of  what  you  have  been  doing,  since  the 
neace  of  1763  (in  that  year  were  yoM 
Dom),  in  the  eating  and  drinlong 
ipray,  and  tremble.    1  know,  my  dear 


Kit,  that  you  never  were  a  gormandlBer, 
nor  a  aot ;  neither  anrsly  waa  I—but  it 
matters  not,— tho  most  abstemious  of 
1M  all  have  gone  through  feeilbl  tride, 
and  I  have  not  akill  in  iigurea  to  eaat 
up  the  poiaonoua  contents  of  my  hap* 
leas  atomach  fbr  nearly  three-ecore 
jeers.  YouwouldBot  niowmenow; 
I  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
myself  in  the  lodcing-ghMs  this  mem. 
ing.  Such  a  ftce !  so  wan  and  wo« 
b^one!  No  such  person  drew  Priam's 
curtains  at  dead  of  nig^t,  or  could 
have  told  him  half  ms  Troy  waa 
burned. 

Well— -hear  me  come  to  the  point. 
I  remember  now,  perfectly  weli,  that 


Litter  from  an  Blderfy  Ofnikwoman  to  Mr  {^rithplier  North.  [IM 


I  Iwfe  been  ont  of  sorts  all  my  life* 
Chne ;  and  the  cauaea  of  my  continual 
SUneaa  have  Uiia  day  been  revealed  to 
me.  May  my  meuincboly  fkte  be  a 
warning  to  yoa^  and  all  your  dear  con* 
tributora,  a  set  of  men  whom  the 
world  ooitld  ill  spare  at  this  crisis. 
Mr  Editor— I  have  been  poisohbd. 
You  mnst  know  that  I  became  per* 
•onally  acquainted,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
quite  accidentally,  with  that  distinguitui. 
«!  diemist,  well  known  in  ourmetropo- 
lis  by  the  name  of  ''Deadi  in  the  Pot"* 
He  vohmteered  &  visit  to  me  at  break- 
ftsty  last  Thursday,  and  I  accepted 
liim.  Just  as  I  had  poured  out  the 
first  cup  of  tea,  and  was  extending  it 
graciously  towards  him,  he  looked  at 
me^and  with  a  low^hoarse,  husky  voice, 
like  Mr  Kean's,  aaked  me  if  I  were 
not  excessivdy  ill?  I  had  not  had 
^e  least  suspicion  of  being  so — ^but 
then  was  a  terrible  something  in 
''  Death  in  the  Pot's"  face  which  told 
me  I  was  a  dead  woman.  I  immedi- 
•telv got  up*-!  mean  atrove  to  get  up, 
to  rmg  the  beU  for  a  dergyman — but 
I  fianted  away.  On  awaking  from  my 
swoon,  I  beheld  *'  Death  in  the  F^t^ 
still  staring  with  his  fatefVil  eyes— 4nd 
eroaking  out,  half  in  soliloquy,  half  in 
t6te-a-t§te,  "  There  is  not  a  life  in 
London  worth  ten  years  purchase." 
I  implored  him  to  speak  plainly,  and 
for  God's-sake  not  to  look  at  me  ao 
malagrugorously — itnd  plainly  enough 
he  dkl  men  speak  to  be  sure — **  Mas 

TaOLLOPE,  YOU  AEE  POISONED." 

'■  "  Who,"  cried  I  out  convulsively, 
^  who  haa  per^trated  the  foul  deed  ? 
On  whose  guilty  head  will  lie  my 
innocent  blood  ?  Has  it  been  from  mo- 
tives of  private  revenge?  Speak,  Mr 
Accum  t— speak !  Have  you  any 
proofk  of  a  conspiracy  ?"  "  Yes,  Ma- 
dam, I  have  proofs,  damning  prooft. 
Your  wine-merchant,  your  brewer, 
your  baker,  your  eonfoctioner,  yomr 
grocer,  aye,  your  very  butdier  are  in 
kagne  against  yon;  and,  Mrs  Trol* 
lope,  YOD  ARE  POISONED !"  "  When 
—Oh  I  when  was  the  fotal  doze  ad- 
ministered ?  Would  sn  emetic  be  of 
no  avail  ?  Could  you  not  yet  ad- 
miniater  a  But  here  my  voice 

was  choked,  and  nothing  was  audl- 
bk(,  Mr  North,  but  the  sighs  and  sobs 
Df  your  poor  Trollope. 


At  last  I  became  move  eompMd- 
and  Mr  Accnm  aaked  me  whst  vb, 
in  general,  the  first  thing  I  did  on  » 

al^  from  bed  in  the  morning.  Aks! I 
t  that  it  was  no  time  for  d^ocr, 
and  I  told  him  at  once,  that  it  vh  ts 
take  oiF  a  bump^  of  brandy  lor  i 
complaint  in  my  stomadL  Hesiked  ti 
look  at  the  bottle.  I  brought  it  M 
from  the  press  in  my  own  msBber, 
that  tall  square  tower-like  boiUs,  Mr 
North,  so  green  to  the  eye  and  nnodi 
to  the  grasp.  You  know  tfte  bottfe 
well — it  belonged  to  ray  mother  beftn 
me.  He  put  it  to  his  noso— lie  poor* 
ed  out  a  driUet  into  a  tea-ipooB  a 
cautiously  as  if  it  had  bees  dv 
black-drop, — be  tasted  itp-HOod  agn 
repeated  these  terrible  words,  "  Mis 

TaOLLOPE      YOU     AKS     POtSOMU.^ 

It  has,"  he  continued,  **  a  peenfia 
diaagreeble  smeU  like  the  knilk 
of  habitual  drunkaids."'— ^' Oh! 
thought  I,  has  it  come  to  this !  Ite 
smell  ever  seemed  to  my  unsuipeetag 
soul  most  fragrant  and  waauL 
Demh  in  the  Pot  then  told  me,  tk 
the  liquid  I  had  been  innocentfy  diiik- 
ing  every  mom  for  thirty  jtm  m 
not  brandy  at  all,  but  a  vik  ^aoSS^ 
tion  of  British  molasses  over  wine  lees, 
rectified  over  quidc-Hrae^  snd  wid 
widi  saw-dust.  And  this  a  nd  nD* 
tary  unsuspectinff  roinster  had  bees 
imbilnng  as  brsndy  for  so  many  yan! 
A  {^eam  of  comfort  now  ahot  aaoiiD; 
brain— I  toM  Mr  Aoeom  that  I  hidi 
during  my  whole  lifo,  been  in  the  is- 
bit  of  taking  a  smallish  gissi  of  Hd- 
lands  before  going  to  bed,  wliidi  I 
foin  hoped  might  have  the  effeetof 
counteracting  ue  bad  effects  of  tbe 
forgery  that  had  been  eonunitted^ 
gainst  me.  I  prodnotd  the  bottb- 
we  white  gbbular  one  you  biov. 
Death  in  the  Pot  tried  and  tssted- 
and  aks !  instead  of  Hollands,  hein* 
nounced  it  vile  British  malt  im 
fined  by  a  solution  of  sulMoetile « 
lend,  and  then  a  sdutton  of  ahon- 
snd  stren|;thened  with  gruns  of  pos- 
dise,  Gumea  pepper,  capsicnm,  <» 
other  acrid  and  aitnnatie  sabsttucei 
These  are  kamed  worts  bat  they 
made  a  terriUe  impresnon  upon  b7 
memory.  Mr  Accnm  is  a  most  nv 
able  msn,  I  weU  bdieve-^bot  he  ii  i 
stranger  to  pity.     "  Mxs  TtfSt^ 


*  Praderic  Accmn,  Operative  Cheidist,  &C. 
t  DMth  in  the  Pot 


ftflOO  LeiierJrommiMUerl^QeHikwmdmioMra^^  itt 


toottAVBBxto  MUoMs>"ilwaIl  be 
irould  utter.  Had  the  linuidj  and 
Hollaadi  been  genuine  there  would 
bare  been .  no  bann<--bttt  thej  were 
imtatum,  and  '*  you  are  PoiaoNSD/' 


deadly  pawn."  Here  I  dumriamtlf 
on  my  knees  before  this  inexonUe^ 
man,  and  cried^  **  Air  Death  in  the 
Pot,  18  there  in  heaven,  on  earth,  or 
the  waters  under  the  euth,  anyone 
Feeling  myself  very  fiunt,  I  asked,  partide  of  matter  that  is  not  imirae. 
naturally  enough  for  a  woman  in  my  nated  with  death?  What  means  t«ff 
idtuatkm,  fbr  a  ghtss  of  wine.  It  was  desperate  mockery  ?  For  meiey's  sake 
brou^tp-but  Mr  Aocum  was  at  hand    mve  me  the  very  smallest  piece  of 


to  snatch  the  deadly  draught  from  my 
tins.  He  tssted  what  used  to  be  call* 
ad  my  genuine  old  port* 

And  in  the  seowl  of  heaven  hie  fiwe 
.  Gxev  bkck  ee  be  wai  appiiig. 
"  It  is  spoiled  elder  wine— rendered 
estringent  by  oak«wood,  saw^dust,  and 
the  husks  of  filberts^lead  and  avsenie. 
Madam,  are  "  but  my  ears  tingled 
and  I  beard  no  more..  I  conftssed  to 
the  amount  of  six  glssses  a-day  of  this 
hellish  liquor — pardon  my  warmth^ 
and  that  such  hi^  been  my  allowance    perienced,  after  devouring  half  a  pound 


bread  and  cheese,  or  I  ean  support 
myself  no  kmger.  Arewe,  or  are  we 
not,  to  have  a  morsel  of  breakfiut  thin 
day  ?"  He  cut  off  about  an  inch  loQg 
piece  of  cheese  from  that  identi^ 
double  Gloucester  that  you  yourself, 
Mr  N<vth,  chose  for  me,  on  your  last 
visit  toLondon,and  declnedthatithad 
been  rendered  most  poisonotts  by  the 
anotto  used  to  colour  it  "  There  ia 
here,  Mrs  TroUope,  a  quantity  of  red 
Have,  you,  msdam,  never  ez« 


for  many  yesrs.  Mv  thirst  was  now 
intolerable,  and  I  beseeched  a  ghns 
of  beer.  It  came,  and  Death  in  the 
Pdt  detected  at  once  the  murderous 
designs  of  the  brewer.  Cocnhis  indi* 
cue,  l^ianish  juice,  hartshorn  shavings, 
orsnge  powder,  copperas,  opium,  to- 
bacco^ nux  vomica— such  were  die 
shocking  words  he  kept  repeatine  to  'exdaimed."  '<  And 
himself— and    then    again,    ''Mas    pepper  and  mnstsrd  ? 

TaoLLora  is  poisoked."    "  May  I    •*       «  t  ^ 

not  have  a  single  cup  of  tea,  Mr  Ac* 

cum,"  I  asked  impbriiu^ly,  and  the 

diemist  shook  his  bead.     He  then 

opened  the  tea-csddv,  and  emptying 

its  contents,  rubbea  mv  best  green 

tea  between  his  hard  nomy  palms. 

''  Sloe-leaves,  and  white-thorn  leaves, 

Madam,  coloured  with  Dutch  phik, 

and  with  the  ilne  green  bloom  or  ver« 

digrise !  Much,  in  the  course  of  your 

regular  life,  yon  must  have  swallow- 

cdl"    ''  Might  I  try  the  coffee?" 

Oh!  Mr  North,  Mr  North,  you  know 

mv  sge,  and  never  once,  during  my 

wnole  existence,  have  I  tasted  cofifee. 

I  have  been  deluded  by  pease  and 

iMans,  sand,    gravel,    and  vegetable 

powder !   Mr  Accum  called  it  8ham« 

coffee,  most  infamous  stuff,  and  unfit 

fbr  human  food !  Alas !  the  day  that  I 

vras  bom  1    In  despair  I  ssked  for  a 

ffkss  of  water,  and  just  as  the  spark« 

Sng  beverage  was  about  to  touch  my 

pale  quivering  lips,  my  fUend,  for  I    divers  other  pangs  whidh  I  thought 

must  call  him  so  in  spite  of  every    nothing  of  at  the  time,  but  wbidi 

thing,  interfered,  and  tasting  it,  squirt*    must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  dele« 

ed  it  out    of  his    mouth,   with  a    terious  solids  and  liquids  whidi  I  wss 

most    alarming    countenance.      "  It    daily  introducing  into  my  stomach. 

comes  out  of  a  lead  cistern— it  is  a    It  appears  that  I  nave  never,  so  much 


d  this  cheese,  an  indescribable  psin 
in  the  region  of  the  abdomen  and  of 
the  stomach,  accompanied  with  a  feel- 
ing of  tension,  whicn  oocssioned  much 
restlessness,  anxiety,  and  repugnance 
to  food  }  Have  you  never  ndt,  after 
a  Weleh  rabbit  of  it,  a  very  violent 
cholic?"  "  Yes!  yea-Hiflen, alien  I 
did  yon  use 
«'  I  did  even 
Let  me  see  the  castors."  I 
lose  from  my  knees  and  bronght 
diem  out.  He  miffed  out  a  little 
pepper  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and 
went  on  as  usual,  *'  This,  madam, 
is  spurious  pqn^er  altogether— it  la 
made  up  of  dl  cakes,  (die  residue  of 
linseed,  fhmi  which  the  oil  has  been 
pressed)  common  day,  and,  perfam, 
a  anall  pordon  of  Cayenne  pepper  (it- 
self probably  ardfldal  or  adulterated) 
to  make  it  pungent  Butnowfordie 
muitard,"— at  this  juncture  the  ser* 
vant  maid  csme  in,  and  I  told  her 
that  I  was  poisoned— «he  set  upapn>« 
digious  scream,  and  Mr  Aocum  let 
foil  the  mustard  pot  on  the  carpet* 
But  it  is  needless  for  me  to  prolong 
the  shocking  narradve.  They  assist* 
ed  me  to  get  into  bed,  fhmi  which  1 
never  more  expect  to  rise.  My  eyes 
have  been  opened,  and  I  see  die  her* 
rors  of  my  situation.  I  now  remem-* 
her  the  most  excrudadng  diolic,  and 


iM    tieHUrfrmn  ca  JCTfcrjy  GMikmomm 


,  fliliurait  or  dnnk  •middle 

is,  a  AiBff  befaigwhttitm. 

tandfldtofae.  Ob  I  tfaa  weiglit  of  Ml 
Mid  0f  copper  uiBt  luM  pMnd  tiunii^fh 
mv  bodj  I  Oh !  too,  the  gmvd  and 
tJwMiid!  Batitia  imponUe  to  da- 
oeiva  me  nofrl  Thia  vary  evanlM 
aaaM  ansad  waa  orou^^t  to  me^  fircad  z 
I  cried  out  udinaiitly'^Tikaiiic'vCIa 
J  oat  of  BIT  ii|^t;  Yc%  aoy 
It,  it  wae  a  TUlaaooa  loaf  of  da^ 
aadalmn!  But  my  reefdatm  ia  flxca, 
and  I  hope  to  die  in  peace.  Heoca- 
flirth,  lihaHnotallowoDaparticlaof 

Aiicady  I  Ibd  myaelf  ''  «f  the  earth, 
earthy."  Mr  Aconm  caldom  leaves 
mT  biad  tide  and  ycaterday  braagjht 
with  him  aeyeial  eatahkc  and  drinfe* 


lelfrCMiiiyAeriVML  \3Uk 

abiee,  whidi  he  wnad  maheki 
analyvd,  aol^fectad  to  the  te»«^ 
andfinuklthemtahecoBfttiiiiMi.  Bit 
Iharenatraathi^ehemiitEy*  Hkoaau 
ter-loaf  loriced  Kke  a  chi^  «tt  cff^ 
oemer  ef  a  BioBe  UocL  li  ma 
awnlAiljtoiiib^  Afterl 
ed  in  mT  Hoilanda,  hit  ismyl 
aadhamogtandrnTar'" — 
try,  never  mora  ehall  1 1 
mynard.  I  ami 
weefeer— eo  ftiewdl  f  BawilicriBffifr 
been  the  dcaiii^ar 

SvaAiw  A  Tnauen. 


[betfaeomtf 


decdJ 


P.S.— •Ihareepeoad  my  mi 
kcter  ta  aAl,  that  the  died  thk  4 
abonta^mvtvvmtaii^  m 
ciatfaig  toomntk        Sallt  Rowak 


VOTieiS  OP  TBI  ACTED  DEAMA  IX  LONSOIT. 
No  XIV. 
DftUET  LAira  TKEATEI. 


Ma  KaANhae  played  Coriolaaiia;  and 
he  his  rioyed  it  very  badly.  We  aw 
net  at  all  sorry  fiirttiis.  If^event 
ImmI  been  mnch  othenvise  it  weald 
have  gone  nkh  to  orertom  all  our  &»* 
voorite  theorlea  respecting  the  nslnaa 
of  his  genius.— The  Roman  chsroctcr 
MsamieiftdidiiOikof  art,— like  the 
ApoDoMividere»  As  gnmd  andia- 
Sfiriiig ta look  at;  fianned  en  nasrly 
as  H^  and  piecise  rolm,  and  ii 
nesoQT  as  cola  and  nanl  matcnwa*  C<w 
riohnna  WM  a  frir  example  ef  that  cha^ 
meter— ^though  rathm  an  extaeme  one : 
And  Mr  Keen  can,  therefiire,  noasore 
sepreiettt  Gcriehiniis  than  he  csn  Apol* 
k».  NatwehaslbihiddeBhim.  The 
fimlt  WM  not  in  iyiiQg»  bat  in  trying 
to  saeeeed.  We  hane  been  tdd  that 
tibe  experiment  waa  nmda  ^grinst  Mr 
Kesn'a  jodgment^  sad  we  osa 
hdieve  this,  becanm  wa  wish 
liere  it.  Goiidbnus  waa  hat  a : 
aiTC  soK  of  person,  after  alL  If  he 
was  above  his  fellow  beings  in 
things  it  WM  preciady  bcauase  be  was 
hdaar  them  in  othesa.  Heftaghtte 
his  country  like  agod,  so  long  ss  she 
treated  him  as  one;  but  the  instant 
she  remembered  that  he  was  oidy  a 
aaorlal  he  foigat  that  she  wm  his 
aountry ;  and  wen  he  fimght  agsinst 
her  for  the  very  same  reaaons,  and 
wiih  the  very  ssme  apurit  that  Iimp  had 
hefiweibaghtonheraide.  And  when 
he.  had  conquered  her,  and  she  vras 
lyihg  bound  befbre  him,  he  ftrgarc 


hcr-HMt  hecamat  she  waa  his  coaalFf, 
or  because  she  deeerved  to  be  fagha 
—hut  becsase  hu  naother  jladBd 
hcc  cause,  and  becBBaa  ibe  kgf 
hound  and  humbled  at  kU  ftet  Wt 
to  Ae  state  that  csn  pftdutiefy^i^* 
aa  this;  still  smre  to  tiat  wiodk 
csn  glo^  in  them.  It  was  fiiQf  a 
've  the  people  the  power  afr  " 
audi  a  msn^  but  it  wi 
the  people  to  uas  that 
they  did.  Mr  Ksan  is  aiastly  tbc 
laat  person  in  the  worid  to  play  iack« 
duaaoteraaCcriolanua;  and,  aoooid* 
ii»ly,  hie  peiftnnance  was  a  tsal 
Muve.  ^  We  spesk  this  in  vsitemoe  a 
our  propconoeived  noticna  of  ths  bha^ 
acter.  He  was  hot  where  he  ihseld 
have  been  coLd— vebemeat  wboe  k 


should  have  been 

he  should  have  bean 

paaaionate  where  he  ahonid  have  bses 

proudd— Thinking  ao  hii^y  «  ae  di 

of  Mr  Keen's  judgment,  vta  ahoold  ii 

at  a  km  to  account  fiir  all  thii^  if  k 

had  not  treated  ua  in  a  similsr  vif 

woebe&se.    Infittt,  weoughtoeta 

have  celled  the  per&nnance  a  /Ukre. 

It  was, like  his  Richard  IL,  anJoH 

dkl   mia-repreecntatioiL      Mr  %m 

knew  that  he  could  not  \ 

ua;   so  he  played  snawthiM  efai: 

and  the  exhibitkm  w»  In  dtf  I 

degree  poweriiil  and  Inti 

mote  intereatiitt  ftam  ita  i 

ing  our  rememmaoe  of  theCtaoka- 

us  of  Mr  Kemble«»whkli  we  wobU 


not  low  ftr  an^ 
Mr  Kfltn 

pIlOB; 

Hie  opmioii  maywoQn  bdd;  bat 
we  mlly  do  think  that  Mr  Kean  haa 
ahewn  mora  geniiia  in  fnti^iepre* 
aenting  ^lakapear  aa  he  haa  done  in 
theae  two  charactaray  and  in  parte  of 
oftheia,  than  any  one  dae  oat  Mva 
Siddona  haain  repreaenting  Shakapear. 
—It  ia  a  perfect  Tranamatation  or  m^ 
tala.  He  takea  the  dialogue  of  a  cha^ 
racter  aa  it  ia  written  in  Shakqwar, 
and  finding  it  not  suited  tohia  powera 
and  porpoaea,  he,  by  aome  "  happy 
alcfaeiny  of  mind/'  tranafimna  it  into 
aomething  which  ia— yet  without  di* 
miniahing  its  weight  or  value.  Thia 
is  the  true  PhikMopher's  Stone,  after 
alL  We  hope  that  the  diacoYery  ia 
accompanied  by  thatof  the  EUxir  VU 
tas :  but  we  hig,  nerertheleaa,  that  he 
will  keep  both  the  aecreta  to  himself 

77te  Hebrew. 
iTanhoe  haa  been  dramatiaed  at  both 
theatres;  and  haa  been  auooeasftdat 
both  without  deaerving  to  be  ao  at 
either.  In  fi»t  theae  adaptations  of 
the  great  Noveliat's  works  are  under- 
taken merely  aa  rooney-getting  apecu- 
lationa,  and  they  aucceed  only  becauae 
they  administer  to  an  idle  and  sens^- 
leaa  curioaity.  People  go  to  see  them 
because  they  "  wonder  what  can  be 
made  of  them  on  the  atage ;"  and  to 
try  if  thev  can  &id  out  m  what  they 
agree  with  and  difibr  froi^  the  origin- 
Jul  But  those  who  truly  admire  and 
appreciate  theae  splendid  works  feel 
toat  it  is  a  q>eciea  of  profimatton  to 
toudi  and  tamper  with  them  at  all — 
much  more  so  to  cut  and  carve  them 
about,  and  transpose  the  language  and 
aentiments,  so  aa  to  adapt  them  to  the 
taste  of  modem  audiences,  and  the  ta^ 
lenta  of  ftvourite  actors !  But  how  ia 
it  possible,  and  if  it  were,  how  la  it 
deavable,  to  think  of  M^  Merriliea 
under  the  diaguiae  of  Mrs  Egerton  ?-^ 


Noilee9€fiheJLciidIhr0main2jimdoiu  iW 

one  tfung  that  even  Mra  Faweett,  with  all  her  good  aaaae 
aubatitate  fiir  ita  andapirit,  interfereainaverytrouUp* 
some  manner  with  our  recdUectiona  of 
Hden  McGregor.  We  never  aee  Miaa 
Stephena  without  delight,  except  whea 
she  disturbs  our  concepliona  of  Effio 
Deans  or  Diana  Vernon.  And  even 
the  ineaiatible  jokea  of  Liaton's  £^0 
are  rather  impertinent  when  it  la  palm* 
ed  upon  us  aa  that  of  Dominie  Samp-» 
aon  or  the  BaiUie  Jarvie.— And  whcB 
the  dramatiaera  of  these  works  choose 
to  depart  fWxn  the  originals  in  eoatumo 
or  spirit  or  character  it  beoomea  still 
worse.  We  will  not  say  it  is /tike  falsi* 
^ring  the  truth  of  history  and  of  na* 
ture— fiir  it  is  doing  so.  This  ktter 
is  the  chief  fault  of  the  drama  of  The 
Hebrew  at  thia  tjiealre.  In  order  to 
adapt  the  character  of  Isaac  of  York 
to  tne  talenta  of  Mr  Kean  it  has  been 
totally  changed  and  made,  what  it  could 
not  by  any  possibility  have  been  in  the 
times  during  which  he  lived.  He  ia 
bold,  generous,  sensitive,  and  grate* 
All  at  first ;  and  towards  the  end  he 
ffoea  mad  for  horror  at  hia  daughter^a 
dangers,  and  at  laat  dies  fhr  joy  at  her 
eacape  firom  them  1  In  like  manner 
Ivanhoe  ia  made  to  dedare  open  and 
honourable  love  for  Bebeoca— the  son 
of  a  Saxon  noble  fbr  the  daughter  of 
a  proscribed  and  polluted  Israelite  1 
This  coM  not  have  been.  Love  ia 
almost  omnipotent :  but  Natnre-^that 
'*  aeoond  Nature"  which  is  created  by 
Custom,  and  flrequently  becomes  more 
powerfVil  than  the  firsts— absolutely 
forbad  it.  For  the  rest, — ^the  delicate 
and  touching  beauty  of  Rebecca's  char^ 
acter  is,  of  course,  totally  destroyed  by 
making  the  love  between  her  and 
Ivanhoe  mutual  and  avowed.  An4> 
to  sum  up  the  whole,  Robin  Hood  ia 
enacted  by  Mr  T.  Cooke  l^Sothat  we 
have,  for  the  present,  go^  quite  out  of 
oonodt  of  our  once  fiivourite  fireebooter; 
and  are  no  longer  dispoaed  to  question 
the  assertion  of  Mr  Wordsworth,  that 
«<  Scodand  hath  a  duef  as  good.** 


COVIMT-OARDBK  THIATXE. 


Tlu  Antiquary. 

Mr  Terrv  haa  dramatised  the  Anti- 
quary ;  and  it  has  been  performed  with 
considerable  success.  As  a  drama  it 
pleased  us  better  than  Guy  Mannering 
for  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lotluan,  but  not 
near  so  well  as  Rob  Rov.  It  would 
be  auperfiuous  to  detail  the  particulan 
in  which  the  play  difltofr(»n  or  agrees 

Vol.  VI. 


with  the  Novel.  And  indeed  it  is  a3« 
most  a  pity  that  we  are  compelled  to 
speak  and  think  of  the  two  together; 
for  however  meagre  and  inefficient 
they  may  be  as  dramatic  represents* 
tions  of  the  Novels  themselves,— these 
dramas  are  certainly  very  obvious  im- 
provements on  the  wretched  fiuvago 
of  cant  and  common-place  that  we  have 
4  K 


aw  NdketofihfJtiedDHlmminljmAm. 

huttk  oMIgod  to  tndvK  wboMferiM 
fi«n  dtttfMMd  to  heir  any  of  oar  d»* 
u|^lMAtl  biwlith  tingm* 

Moil  €^  ibo  dMracten  in  thiB  open 
me  mere  troflnitlied  etchitifr§  of  tiie 
ori^iniht  like  tboee  impreenom  wlikh 
mm  thrawn  off  flnm  flae  plalee  ot  en 
ciffly  flim^  of  the  engrsfing.  Tliie  li 
nOI  the  ceee,  hoiv«fery  with  MviFaw- 


nd  coBttnan«plioei  It  is  callBd  TW 
iefte  te  Mmer.  The  flat  net  of  ft 
18  droll  enoagh.  A  jounger  onAhcr- 
iBod4ieaded»  menj,  and  waUtae^om 
—but  proud,  pennyleee,  and  aimed 
Papptetou— meeli  with  a  lowfly  giri  n 
aball— wfaichi8f«7^T;  awHUb 
in  lore  wiiii  hct^^-whlco  to  ^^cry  ati^ 
vtal  j  and  gets  half  tipay  wish  4 


cetfa  Hapetfi— which  ia  feaXLj  a  moat  paigne-ponch  on  the  atiength  ef  ba 

tiBdahed  and  inpreadve  eopy  of  tiie  paealon— wliieh  to  Tcry  pleneant ;  ud 

•rigtoal  pieture.     Her  coatnme  and  g^  taken  to  die  watchhoone  in  eoa- 
ftee  e(re  abaahitely  perfect.    Th^  are 
the  only  thing*  in  this  or  any  of  the 


wMeeding  dramas  which  do  not  detraet 
nOkn  tmr  reooUections  of  the  same 
tklngs  in  the  novels.  Mr  Ltoton  playod 
Mr  Jonathan  Oldbnek  with  a  good 
ileol  of  ehasteness  and  diseriminatum ; 
and  aoooidingly .  the  perfimnanoe  was 
ttdther  very  charaeteristio  nor  very 
entertaining :  fat  the  power  of  this 
oetor's  genins  oonsiats,  not  in  embody* 
Ihg  and  iUnstrating  the  dn^  thonghtt 
or  otheiWi  bat  in  exhibiting  hia  own. 
It  wottM  be  a  flno  thing  to  see  a  farce 
in  whkh  ik)  part  of  Liaton'e  dharacter 
aliottldbe  ''set  down  for  him^"  ex* 
Mpt  tlie  exfia  and  entrancea— the 
%tadks  being  ieft  to  be  filled  up  yy 
^he  mspiraiion  of  the  moment.  It 
woold  ne  phiyed  every  night  fbr  a 
months  and  we  should  go  to  see  it 
«very  time  1  We  did  not  at  all  ad- 
mire Mr  Emery's  Edie  Odiiltree.  It 
was  much  too  bhiff  and  bhisleritig. 
^luis  piece  n  slso  extremely  deficient 
tn  llie  nuBical  department  or  it-^-a  div 
comstance  dUBcalt  to  be  aooounted 
Ibr^  eottsldeiing  die  taid  of  Scottish 
■nd  tltfaer  national  melodies  which  stUl 
remain  absolutely  unknown  to  a  gene- 
ral audience ;  but  which  a  general  au- 
dience would  be  quite  as  able  to  ap- 
preciate and  enJoT  as  a  eelect  one-4f 
not  belter  :  ibr  tne  beauty  of  old  na- 
tional wusio—imd  particularly  of  Scat- 
tiA*-4s  of  a  kind  that  demands  no* 
-firing  but  an  nnsoDhisticated  ear  and 
heart  to underatana  and  ftri  it:  And 
if  musical  science  succeeds  in  improv- 
ing the  one  of  these  requisites,  it  per- 
h4»  quite  as  often  throws  a  why  net- 
,work  over  the  other,  which,  while  it 
exdudes  imitative  beauty,  obstructs 
the«ntzance  of  the  true.  The  only 
Jltrikiog  soag  in  the  Drama  before  us, 
is  one  sung  oy  Miss  Stephens^  in  very 
alow  time,  to  the  air  of  Ally  Croaker. 

The  Ntw  Farce. 
TTjie  Faroe  at  this  theatre  is  ssid  to  be 
l>y  Mr  T.  Hooke;  and  it  possesses 
hiachancteristic  liveliness,  impudence. 


getit 

aequRioe— 'Which  is  very  proper;  aa< 
oontritea  to  esespo  ftom  it  which  a 
very  proper  too-*"Or  we  hwow  nothiaii 
of  casuntiy:  whidi,  by  die  bfe,  ■ 
very  prabable.  However,  he  doa  ca» 
cape,  and  takea  reftxgc  in  n  laoose  ^ 
door  of  which  k  ac(£leiita]Iy  ataading 
open— probably  in  oonseqttenoeaf  aoae 
one  having  gone  in  or  out  end  negkcu 
ed  lo  abut  it.  (Theie'a  nothing  libt 
habit  of  aoeounting  te  iliiiiga.)  Wi 
house  liappens  to  be  the  reaideDoe  of 
his  unknown  fair  one,  who  is  linug 
with  her  aunt— ea  many  vnlcnowa  &ir 
onea  d<^the  more'a  the  pity  !  ¥nak 
(that »  the  seapo-graee'a  name),  fia^ 
Ing  no  one  atirring,  laya  himaelf  daei 
on  a  aoik-  ■  uuveia  himaeif  with  a  a»> 
man^a  pdiaae  which  to  at  faand-aad 
takea  a  ttttle  **  horiaatilal  rcAah- 
nent,"  aa  be  calls  it.  In  the  ncn 
time  the  aunt  lias  heard  n  a«toe»-fis 
your  anat  to  an  animal  gifted  with  as- 
oommonly  aharp  can  when  there  at 
|Ketty  nieoss,  **  and  anch  nnaall  deer/ 
ui  the  case«-ao  she  eomca  down  ataiis, 
and  mistaking  F^ank  fiir  tlie  maid  vie 
had  been  sitting  up  ftr  her  yoosg 
lady— rouses  him  firom  his  nap.  He. 
in  turn,  mistakes  her  ibr  one  of  tie 
vratchmen  about  whom  he  waadrem- 
in^ ;  and  she,  not  to  be  behind  hssd, 
mistakes  him  fbr  a  thief;  and  the  8ar> 
prise,  conf^ision,  and  terror  arevm 
mutual  and  very  amwdng.  So  ftr  10 
good.  But  thereatof  dbeF^sroedotf 
not  keep  paoe  vrith  the  beginainy. 
-Theftm— auchasitto  tontttoliintlie 
younger  brother  Frank,  being  mis- 
taken for  his  elder  brother  Fred,  a  so- 
ber, sileady,  quietly-disposed  peison. 
of  moral  habits  and  moderate  incoo» 
-—who  is  saddled  with  all  the  expen- 
ses— omental,  bodily,  and  pecuniary— 
of  Frank's  jokes  and  extravagancies. 

Besides  these  cbaractets  thervisi 
Cockney  calico-printer,  who  is  ratbiT 
a  **  poor  epitome"  of  Lubin  Log.  It 
is,  of  course,  played  by  Liston. 

This  Farce  is,  imon  the  vrholet  ra- 
ther indifferent.  The  diakgue  is  not 
so  smart  as  Mr  Hook's  geiKralljr »: 


ij»w.3 


Noik0$  ^  th$  Ac(ed  JDrama  in  Lotvku. 


Imi  it  liM  mi  very  food  hit— «iid  o»« 
Iv  one.  Mrt  Thomsoiij  the  aunt»  la 
the  relict  of  an  DasI  Indie  Ci{>teiB : 
but  Frank  thinke  her  husband  le  ttiU 
aUvoy  though  abroad ;  and  in  order  to 
ipake  Arienoa  with  the  old  lady,  pre- 
tends to  be  in  oorreBpondence  with 
him.  He  laya,  "  I>e  he«rd  ftom  Cap- 
tain T,  finoe  you  did,  I  dare  say."— 
*'  Heard  from  him  1"  ahe  exdaima.— 
"  Yea,"  F.  addi,  "  he  complains  rcry 
much  oiihe  hiot  where  he  la  now!"-* 
Thia  told  very  well;  but  Mr  Hook 
must  take  care  it  does  not  tempt  him 
into  too  intimate  a  familiari^  with 
sudi  ticklish  subjects.  We  know  what 
a  smart  hand  Mr  Hook  is  at  practical 
jokes ;  but  the  ilevil  is  a  devilish  deal 
smarter.  We  believe  Mr  H.  though 
a  dramatic  author,  does  not  yet  know 
what  it  is  U>  be  damned.* 

Ivanhoe,  or  the  TentjJdr* 
The  drama  of  Ivanhoe,  or  the  Tem« 
plar,  is  much  better  managed  at  thia 
Theatre  than  that  on  the  same  sul^eet 
at  Drury  Lane.    The  characters  are 
better  marked  and  sustained  through* 
put— not  excepting  that  of  Isaac ;  and 
the  coatume.  scenery,  &c.  are  much 
more  carefufiy  and  skilfully  attended 
to.     But  we  are  again  compelled  to 
think  of   the  whole   in   connection 
with   the  novel;  and  then  all  be- 
cornea  comparatively  feeble,  flat,  and 
spiritless.      We  might  probably  have 
been  highly  amused  and  interested  by 
this  drama,  if  we  could  have  forgotten 
the  novd--but,  fortunately,  that  can- 
not be.    Ivanhoe  is  given  to  Mr  C. 
Kemble;  and  though  there  is  little 
f&i'Yam  to  do,  it  is  at  all  times  a  treat 
to  see  this  sendeman  in  characters  con- 
nected with  the  days  of  chivalry.   His 
noble  head  and  persoui  his  fine  voice, 
and  his  'f  gallant  bearing,"  leave  no- 
thing to  be  desired.    Mr  Macready 
play^  Sir  Reginald  Front  de  Bceui, 
who  ia  made  a  Templar ;  and  part  of 
Sir  Brian's  character  is  not  unskilfully 
amalgamated  with  that  of  the  Norman 
Baron.      All  the  scenes  with  Rebecca 
are  given  to  him  instead  of  to  Sir 
Brian ;  and  these— together  with  the 
remorse  he  feels  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  events  of  his  early  life  in  connec- 
tion with  his  murdered  parent,  and 
Ulrica — make  his  character  the  most 
prominent  in  the  piece.  Mr  Macreadv 
played  it  with  great  judgment  and  er- 


feet;  and  the  h»l8eeiie-*^brr»  halt 
confined  in  the  burning  tunet  by  Ul« 
rica,  and  left  to  perish  in  the  fimeo-^ 
was  very  powerM  and  fine.  The 
(^uuraeter  of  Isaae  of  York  was  nMNH, 
admirably  pbyed  by  Mr  W.  Fam»» 
There  was  all  the  sordid  md  groveU. 
ling  humility  of  the  original— -all  thp 
habttnal  wieazanee  of  age  and  helpp 
lemesa  lul  terror  and  misery  hoA 
goaded  him  to  despair;  and  thm  Us 
slumbering  paadono  and  paternal  IbeW 
in^  seemed  to  bqrat  and  bkze.  fbrUk 
with  a  strength  and  riridness  propov*. 
tionate  to  the  power  which  bad  kepi 
them  down,  and  to  the  length  of  time 
they  had  remained  in  that  condition. 
There  were  two  or  three  very  fine 
bursta  of  real  nassion  in  this  perfor- 
mance— particularly  where  he  starts 
up  from  his  posture  of  humility  on 
finding  that  no  ransom  will  induce 
Sir  Brian  to' release  his  daughter.  On 
Uiese  occasions  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  that  hard  and  wirv  manner  which 
is  the  only  fiiult  of  Mr  Farren's  act- 
ing ;  but  which  at  present  very  much 
detracts  firom  the  viuue  of  the  most  of 
his  performances,  and  assimilates  theot 
too  much  to  each  other.  If  he  could 
set  rid  of  this— and  he  easily  mav,  &r 
he  is  still  very  Young — ^he  would  be 
the  most  classical  actor  we  have  in  hia 
line.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  gentleman  has  all  his  life  ted  on 
nothing  but  the  Clerk  of  Copman- 
%urst's  ostensible  fare  of  dried  pease-— 
he  is  so  parched  and  withered.  He  ia 
like  one  of  those  Italian  figures  of 
baked  clav.  We  would  advise  him  to 
addict  himself  a  little  more  to  the 
aforesaid  joUv  friar's  rani  fitre  of  veni- 
son pasty  ana  canary.  Let  him,  by 
all  means,  dine  two  or  three  timet  a 
week  at  Brunet's  or  George's.  Bvt 
let  him  be  moderate ;  we  limit  him, 
in  the  article  of  wine,  to  a  pint  dT 
Hock  at  dinner,  a  pint  of  old  port  af- 
ter, and  a  pint  of  La  fitte  after  that. 
(He  will  get  all  these  in  pints  at 
George's— rather  slim  ones,  by  the 
bye.)  After  these  he  mav  take  one 
demUt-taue  of  Coffee,  and  one  ik^ 
ver  of  marasqnin.  If  thia  ahould  en- 
croach upon  his  salary  a  little  too 
much  at  first,  the  eftcts  of  it  will  en- 
title him  to  demand  a  proportionate 
one  hereafter.  He  has  "  that  within" 
which  meagre  diet  and  thin  drink  will 
never  bring  out.     He  should,  also. 


•  Since  wtiting  file  abore  we  find  that  the  Farce  b  by  Mr  Jeoci,  who  piayi  fmk 
Fi^letoo. 


ess  NoHcet  of  ike  Acted  Drama  ml/mdiM.  O^Umk 

idee  the  very  fint  qyportunity  of  fiill*    FooCe  nens  to  think  that 


iBg  in  kne.     This  will  greiitly  ttsiBt    made  to  be  the  icM  of  all  eyes  ;  nl 
in  pofectiiig  the  ^ood  work.  she  would  ^  ao  if  ahe  did  not  appemr 


only  xcBuming  character  no*  to  think  that  ahe  desenrea  it^--€be 

eaaiary  to  oe  mentioned  ia  Rebecca^  played  Rebecca,  aa  ahe  playa  eiery 

which  waar«/>refm/Ai  by  MiaaFoote;  thing  eite,  graoeMiy;    oat  withoat 

—and  a  aploidid  q[ipearanoe  it  was.  any  mixture  of  fiiroe  orpaasioD.    We 


InchasBctera  which  admit  ofallmci-  are  not  aony  for  this,    we 

Ital  costmne  the  modem  stage  baa  aeen  no  accoont  aee  her  perfect  ftim  dis- 

nothing  equal  to  thia  lady.    She  looks  torbed  in  its  moTementa  be^otid  tbe 

like  one  and  all  of  the  female  beautiea  limits  dt  pure  grace.   There  isaawaik 


hi  Weatall'a  ilhistrations  of  modem  like  beauty  about  it;  and  die 

poetnr.     There  ia  the  same  perfect  aeen  to  perfection   only  on  smooth 

toTdmaaSy  with  the  aame  self-poaseaa-  water, 
ad  and  theatrical  air  about  it.    Miaa 


ODE  TO  MBS  FLANAOAK. 

By  on  Irish  Gentieman,  lately  decetued. 

Sin,— A  friend  of  mine  died  hat  month  m  Tralee,  ait  illi  tern  levia.  He 
left  bdiind  him  a  laige  quantity  of  MSS.  Hia  wife,  a  woman  of  abigafar 
Judgment,  appointed  me  to  prepare  them  fer  the  press ;  and  befere  I  &iStf 
commit  them  entire  to  the  pubhc,  I  think  it  risht  to  give  a  apechnen  of  iht 
poetical  part  Tour  Magazine  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  Ydiicle.  t^t 
public  in  this  incredulous  ase  might  not  wish  to  purchaae  a  coople  €fii£tm 
without  some  sample  of  their  contents.  I  gire,  therefore,  the  fizat  that  eorao 
(ohttid. 

.  It  happens  to  be  a  poem,  written  about  1817,  to  a  Mr  Flanagan  of  T'oi^hdlL 
Various  passages  in  it  requiring  elucidation,  I  submitted  it  to  the  people  wkit 
OOuLd  give  me  most  information  on  ita  topics.  I  have  to  thank  Mr  Boderick 
MuJahenan,  Eugene  Falyey  mariner.  Lieutenant  Duperier,  Mr  Lej^  Hunt, 
&c  The  kst  genUeman  took  a  very  kind  interest  in  the  concern^  aa  wifl  ap- 
pear by  ihe  notes  fhmished  by  himself  and  his  friends ;  and  I  herrivy  return 
him  my  moat  grateM  thanka.  Everr  gentleman  who  assisted  me  in  my  oom- 
mentary  ia  duly  mentbned,  after  the  laudable  cuatom  of  thoae  Tin  t4mA^i^^ 
the  variorum  raitors.  ^ 

I  sball  send  you  some  more  of  the«  papen  in  proae  and  verae,  with  a  life  of 
the  author,  at  some  ftitore  opportunity.  I  remam,  air,  your  moot  obedient, 
and  very  humble  servant,  Philip  FomAGEs. 

JDrumanigiUibeg,  Feb.  89, 18S0. 

P.  Sd— •!  understand,  that  it  ia  conceived  ^  aome  of  the  cdtica  who  haie 
peruaed  this  piece,  that  die  hint  ia  taken  from  Horace.  Perhapa  ai>— I  aeaatd- 
indy  aulgoin  the  ode.  I  have  some  notes  and  annotationa  on  the  Lalm  ten, 
wmdi  1  at  first  intended  to  send  to  you,  but,  on  mature  reflection,  I  have 
tianamitted  them  to  Mr  Kidd,^who  baa  promised  to  publiah  them  In  Iub 
€uz»  poateriorea  in  Horatii  Carmina. 

HOBATii,  Carm.  Lift.  iiL  OtL  7.  MSS.  No  L 

Jit^kmcoiuolaturdeGygUabientla^etad     To  Mf$  KUty  Flanagan^  eomfirUhet  m 


Jdem  horUOur.  the  aktence  tfher  huOani^  Jerry  a 

gaUf  mate  rfthe  JoUy  Jnj^ter,  mtd  dngt 


-.         -                               ^ .        •  .  « hkU  i^tout  aiight  — .--^ 

Qun>  to,  Astanc,  qum  tibtcandidi  Why  do  cry,  my  sweet  Mrs  Flaa^sa, 

Fame  reititiMiit  foe  Psvomi,  When  you  wifl  •oon  have  yourovn  d 

Thynft,  mate  bettmn. 


Oxutsntisjuvenemfide,  Whom  the  fint  wind  will  biii«  home  fioai 

the  Delawaie,  * 
Brimful  of  sovenigiiB,  and  sadiodiciydiow 
ware? 


*  The  JoUv  Jupiter  was  in  the  Delaware  in  1817  with  a  cargo  of  crokery.  We  wnkd 
Aram  that  to  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  where  we  took  on  board  a  cargo  of  tobiieoo.  which  we 
SBM^g^  into  the  ports  on  the  wcrt  coast  of  Ireland.  We  wen  hot  nine  hoods  on  boari. 
Peter  Bulger,  who  was  shot  hot  Christmas  in  the  Shannon,  hi  aiunftemanmiuyt 
craiser.wM  our  captains  and  Jeny  Flanagan^  an  Axdmoce  man  bQai»  was  awte.    He 


169D.3  Orfe  io  Mrs  nmagtm. 


079n?ilk^Nofei«««aiidQiieam  He'tdritcnin  to  mbm  port  to  Ike  wntof 

PcMt  inaana  Capra  sideim»  fti^^dM  m,  * 

Noctest  son  sine  multb  (A  thing  that  might  happen,  dear,  to  the 

Tnaomnta,  laerimifi  agit  best  of  ns,) 

When  he  is  aghing»  sobUng,  and  diatler. 

K%ht  ii2'day  loi«  oT  Us  own  dear  Cirtfaa. 
ine; 
Atipii  aoIUcits  mmchu  hospttv,  Altbonahhis  knd]ady»one  Mn  6all%her,f 

Soninae  Chloto,  et  miacnm  tois  Wants  nim  to  quit  jou,  the  xogue,  and  to 

IKeans  Ignihiu  vaU  follow  her. 

Tentat  miUe  fafer  modis.  She  tdls  him  the  tale  of  the  wife  of  old  Po- 

Ut  PMetam  muUer  paifida  credohmi  tiphar,  ± 

Fains  impulerit  aiminihas,  nimia  Rdadnga  fiwtmat  will  neV  befoigot  of  her.) 

Ctato  Bdkrophonti  Who,  ftom  afoeUnffmaliflQantand  sol-te-iy. 


D,  lefeit  Had  Josenb  near  hanged  for  eaehewiog  ». 

diuteryz 

KarnH  peni  datum  Pefea  Tartaio,  And  fiomthisbaaeBt,  this  TUest  of  women,  he 

MMDaawBi  Himolyten  dumft^t  abetiiieiis:    Ge^  Mr  Hunt's  amntty  stoiy  of  IUmini,S 
Bt  peoeaxe  doeeotes  By  whidi,  *lis  plam  die  hopes  to  a  surety, 

FaUax  hinoiiaa  mooet :  Soon  to  ooimpt  his  natnial  purity ; 

But  he  resiats  her  arts  and  her  flatteiy. 
Deaf  and  detezmined,  just  as  a  battery,  g 


and  Bin  Flaaagui,  a  oomdy  tmvhanded  woman,  have  gone  off  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  settle  amoiu;  the  Caffirn  and  other  such  outlandish  people.  The  Jolly  Jimiter  Is  about 
280  tons  burtfien,  a  smart  sailmp  brig,  built  by  Huriy  of  Kinsale.    This  is  all  1  know 

his 
about  the  matter...-£uaEirB   +  Fax.vzt. 
mark. 

I  may  add,  Aat  the  Jolly  Jupiter  is  now  for  s^le  in  Lxverpool,  as  Iperceive  by 
Gote^  General  Advertiser.  It  may  also  be  worth  mentioning,  that  Mn  Fbuwan  wae 
■aanied  in  1918  to  Jenry,  a  goodJooldog  stout  follow,  about  tobrty.  She  is  the  cGiughter 
of  MnUovny,  a  vintur  in  Yougball,  and  baa  had  six  children  since  marriage.  It  la 
tight  to  be  minuto  on  interca&g  particiilarB.— .Philip  Foraoer. 

*  Din^le-i-eouch,  a  celebrated  harbour  in  the  kingdom  of  Kerry,  where,  I  am  informed 
by  my  friend  and  correnpondent,  Mr  Roderic  Mulahenan,  a  name  I  mention  with  deserved 
respect,  the  brig  Jolly  Jupiter  cUd  actually  put  in,  in  March  1817 ;  but  through  an  unfor- 
tnnate  mislaying  of  his  papers  relating  to  this  event,  I  cannot  teH  the  piedse  daj.  Mr 
R.  Bf.  is  preparing  a  history  of  Dingle,  in  which,  among  mai^  odnr  equally  mterest- 
iaag  pafticnlaia,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  have  this  point  decid«l.  He  has  already  mdf  a  ton 
oAlSSb  foe  Ifata  great  wodc— P.  F. 

f  Mn  Gallagher  (ptonounced  more  Hibemico,  GoBagher)  keepathesjgnof  the  cat'aad* 
bagjlpca  in  Dingle,  a  woman  irrepwadiable  in  her  eonduct,  amatory  in  her  dispositioDt 
fiur  in  her  deaU^g^  and  a  good  hand  in  rwiiJiifi^  naiiia.  Touching  the  colooz  of  her 
hahr,  it  is  red,  and  she  was  a  widow  (et  the  tune  of  this  poem,)  of  her  third  husband  for 
nearlv  three  months— she  has  been  since  married.  Miss  Skinandbone,  a  maiden  ladv  in 
13in^  tells  me  that  her  treatment  of  FLmagan  was  kind,  and  that  he  was  «io  Josephs 
hut  this  ma3r  not  be  authenticated. — P.  P.  *She  appears  to  be  a  woman  of  taste  and  read- 
ing, by  having  my  poem  hi  her  house— Leigh  Hukt.  It  was  left  at  her  house  by  a 
CTodmey  barber,  who  was  running  away  from  his  creditors,  and  takinff  ship  oo  board  the 
Yaakiedoodle  in  Dingle;  he  left  it  with  Mrs  &  as  pkdge  for  a  tumbler  of  mmch^-.ao- 
DEEicE  MuLaBSVAK.    Perhaps  he  ibund  it  too  heavy  to  carry  it  any  farttier.— Z. 

±  This  aUuaion  to  Samture,  I  thmk  prafone  and  repidienaible«  Leigh  Hunt.  So  do 
I,  Bteok.  So  do  I,  Wm  Hoke.  So  do  I,  Bedford.  -  So  do  I,  Sussex.  So  do  I, 
T.  Moore.  So  also  many  more  Whig  wits,  men  conspicuous  for  respect  for  the  Scrip, 
tuies.    Nobody  understands  profoneness  better  than  they. — P.  F. 

§  The  clear  shown  bay  of  Dingle  rises,  on  my  soul,  with  springy  freshness  from  thb 
drcumstance.  Mrs  Gallagher  made  the  use  I  intended  of  my  poem :  a  rationa]  piety  and 
a  manly  patriotism  should  prompt  a  writer  to  ezdte  those  passions  which  nature  has  given 
us,  and  which  tend  to  inereue  the  popuhrtion  of  the  counti^.  By  smutty,  is  meant  that 
I  resemble  Bembiandt  in  being  dark,  gloomy,  and  gnnd  i  it  is  a  dear  coming-round  me. 
tapherioal  eacpresaon,  quite  fcet-on-the-fooderish,  and  reminds  one  of  a  poker  in  the  fiie, 
and  a  chimney  comer.— Leigh  Hunt. 

y  Deaf  as  a  battery,  is  not  the  proper  phrase :  it  nmst  have  been  put  in  rffthmi  gratku 
I  suggest  the  followmg :— 

*<  But  he*8  as  deaf— as  deaf  as  the  poetesses 
To  the  designs  and  the  arts  of  his  hostesses.** 

JoHK  Keats. 
Peatcsies,  in  the  Codcncy  tongue,  signifies  P«r^.^P.  F« 


eSO  Ode  to  MfM  FtaMgtm*  {lUk 

Ffiatm;iMni«9opqlii«BdHnrIani  Buttheit^i  a  tti^i^  OM  F«Mtt  H» 

Voon  sodit,  odhuc  vaXeffx,    At,  tifai  neny*  * 

Ne  viomit  Biiipeuh  Keep  away,  Kitty,  ftooi  all  fluhau&iik, 

Plus  jiuto  plaoeat,  cave ;  Though  he*s  lo  maitt  that he^tahn^ifln* 

ployed,  af 
Qnamvis  non  aliue  flectere  equum  ideiu  Rough-rider  to  the  dd  BCaiqnia  fl£Dn^ 


MfA  ooiwpifitiir,  ftamiiia  Maitia  ;  da*s,  f 

Kec  quiequam  dtus  aequi  Thou^  there  axe  few  to  bcainiy  nd  big, 

Tuiea  dsMiat  alveOb  my  dear. 

Or  far  hetter  at  daadnc  a  jig,  sy  dw, 
Cloee  down  your  windowa  wlm  ha  ana 
capenng, 
Primk  nocte  domum  daude ;  neqoe  hi  viae     Shut  hoth  your  doon  aad  yonr  «b  le  ta 


B  s  vapontnigf 

£l  ta  e«|i^  vocaatt   ~  Mmdnottheaongsom^hiofAiil 

Dma&m  diffidUs  maafw  But,  looking  at  hha,  craia  aa  a  rmnai]. 

Cry,  *'  come  be  offes  li^t  at  atailor,  bm, 
I  will  be  tnia  to  my  ova  dav  I 


*  There  ia  no  sudi  eeijeant  or  rou^rider  in  the  18th  htutaxa,  H*  Dimam, 
Lioitenant  and  A^utant 

There  muit  tbea  be  aome  mistake  in  the  businett,  whidi  I  cannot  aeoount  ftr<— P.  F. 

t  The  moat  noble  Charles,  Marquis  of  Hrog^ieda,  K.  &  P.  is  Colonel  of  the  Iflibkoi. 
aatt.    H.  D.  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant. 

He  is  somewhat  dderiy,  being  bom  in  1T90;  he  ia  now  the  ddest  General  is  ik 
anny,  and  die  only  oflbxr  in  the  aerrioe  who  his  received  tiia  oenunissiaif  he  mm 
ftonGfloigalL,  having  raised  the  18th  in]  7fi9.    Long  may  he  keq>  his  iankH«»P.  F. 

HACTENOa  BJBC  aZD  KXtTAT  iUDBUC  PASS  ULTIMA  CUBiB. 

LBTTZa  P&OM  THE  ETTBtCK  8REPHEE1>. 
I>KA&  CBBISTOPHEKy  Bitrwe,  MoTt^  t,  \fStl 

1  xNCLOflK  you  a  very  carious  letter  from  a  couain-germaB  of  my  own  toka 
■on,  who  still  remains  in  this  eoontry.  It  has  given  me  so  much  aminfifsl 
that  I  thought  it  might  be  acceptable  to  you  tat  pnblicatbn  id  the  H^uiDf. 
If  you  think  proper  to  give  it  a  oomer^  do  not  alter  the  orthognphjr,  or  tbe 
Wter's  singular  mode  of  grammar,  in  any  other  way  than  by  pobtiiig  it, 
Mliat  he  says  with  regard  to  the  riches  Unci  freedom  of  America  must  be 
taken  with  reserve,  it  being  well  known  here  that  he  is  dissatisfied,  bat  tint 
he  wsnts  the  son,  to  whom  he  Is  writing,  and  others  of  his  fiunily,  to  join  \ssik 
This  indeed  is  apparent  from  the  tenor  of  the  letter. 

The  writer  was  a  highly  respected  shenherd  of  this  country,  and  m  w^eam 
lU  as  most  men  in  the  some  degree  of  life ;  hut  for  a  number  of-  yean  hraBK 
he  talked  and  read  about  America  till  he  grew  perfectly  unhappy  ;  uid,  st  oHy 
when  i^proaching  his  sixtieth  year,  actually  set  off  to  sedt  a  tempomy  ham 
and  a  graye  in  the  new  world;  but  some  of  his  sons  had  Ibrmed  attachmentoit 
home,  and  refused  to  accompany  him. 

\  He  was  always  a  singular  and  highly  amusing  character,  dierishlng  ewj 
antiquated  and  exploded  idea  in  science^  religion,  and  politics.  He  nerer  w 
•t  anv  school*  and  what  scraps  of  education  he  haa  attained  had  sU  bees 
picked  up  by  hunself.  Nothing  excited  his  indignation  more  than  the  tbesr; 
of  the  earth  wheeling  round  on  its  axis,  and  Journeyinff  round  the  sbd  ;  be 
had  maaT  strong  logical  arguments  against  it,  and  nuled  them  all'with  Soip- 
tart.  When  he  first  began  to  hear  tell  of  North  America,  about  twenty  jtiR 
ago,  he  would  not  believe  me  that  Fife  was  not  it ;  and  that  he  saw  it  Oram  tbe 
Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh.  I  remember,  and  always  wOl,  a  night  that  I  bd 
with  him  about  seventeen  years  ago.  He  and  one  Walter  Bryden,  better  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Cow  Wat,  Thomas  Hogg,  the  celebrated  flyin|(  £ttnck 
tailor,  ana  myself,  were  all  drinking  in  a  little  changehouse  one  evenjhS*  ^ 
Isr  the  whisky  had  fairly  begun  to  operate,  Laidlaw  and  Cow  Wat  west  lo 
Joggerheada  about  Hell,  about  which  thttr  teneta  of  belief  totally  diisvd. 
Toe  dispute  was  carried  on  with  such  acrimony  on  both  sides,  that  Wst  M 
tevenJ  tiroes  heated  hts  great  cudgel,  and  threatened  to  knock  his  oppoKot 
down.  Laidlaw,  perceiving  that  the  tailor  and  I  were  convulsed  with  Iaaglrt«r» 
joined  us  for  some  time  with  all  his  heart ;  but  all  at  once  he  began  to  loob 
grave,  and  the  tear  stood  in  his  eye.  *'  Aye,  ye  may  laugh !"  said  he, ''  gitttg^ 
merals!  It's  weel  kend  that  ye're  just  twae  that  laugh  at  every  thing  ^^ 
good.    Ye  hae  mair  need  to  pray  tor  the  poor  auld  heretick  than  laugh  stbiiS) 


IMO.J  Letter Jrim  ike  Eiiridc  Shefheri.  fSI 

whtn  T^aeetluii  he's  on  die  bnud  waj  tliAt  Isiidt  to  d«tfiictkm.  YmmStf 
wmnrj  for  tho  poor  attid  Moandrri  after  a ,  and  troth  I  think  we  Bude  join  an' 
prey  Ibr  bim.  For  my  part  I  nl  lend  mj  mite."  With  that  he  hdd  off  hk 
•Id  aloQched  hat,  and  kneeled  down  on  the  floor,  leaning  Arwaid  on  a  chair^ 
where  lie  pmved  a  long  prayer  for  Oow  Wat,  as  he  ftmiliarly  called  him,  when 
lepKcamting  nia  fbrlam  eaae  to  his  Maker.  I  do  not  know  iHiat  I  woold  give 
mom  to  have  a  copy  of  that  prayer,  ftr  I  never  heard  any  thing  like  it  It  was 
so  cuttiiie,  that  befinre  the  end  Wat  rose  up  ihaming  with  rage,  heaved  his 
stick,  and  cried,  ''  I  tell  ye,  gie  ower,  Jamie  Lakllaw,  I  winna  be  prayed  tm 
in  that  gate." 

If  tiiere  ware  difeent  places  and  degrees  €^  ponishment,  he  ssid,  aa  the 
amid  hoary  reprohete  maintained-— that  was  to  say,  three  or  four  heUs,  then 
he  prs^ied  that  poor  Cow  Wat  might  be  preferred  to  the  easiest  sue.  **  We 
eoudan  expect  nee  better  a  place,"  he  said, ''  for  sic  a  man,  and  indeed  we  would 
he  ashamed  to  ask  it.  But,  on  the  ither  hand,''  continued  he,  **  if  it  be  trae,  that 
the  oli»)act  4^ear  petition  cheated  James  Cunningham  an'  Sandy  o'  fioweriiope, 
oat  o'  ftom  two  lo  three  haoder  pounds  o'  lamb-siller,  why,  we  can  haral^ 
aafc  sic  a  aitaation  Ibr  him ;  an'  if  it  be  farther  true,  that  he  left  hie  ain  wifb, 
Nanny  Stothart,  and  took  up  wi'  another,  (whcm  he  named  name  and  snr* 
name),  lesily  we  have  hardlv'the  ikoe  to  ask  any  mitigation  for  him  at  aV 
Ihe  lnik>r  and  I,  end  another  one,  I  have  ihrgot  who  it  was,  but  I  think  it 
a  nrobahly  Adie  o'  Aberibsk,  were  obliged  to  hold  Wat  by  main  ftrce  iqnn 
I  dHdr  till  the  piuyer  was  finished.    Such  are  some  of  the  tnits  of  chanBtar 


hie  chair  till  the  ptu^rer  y 

peculiar  to  the  writer  of  theendosed  curious  epistle.— Your's  ever. 

Jamb*  Hogii. 


DCAU  aOBBUT, 

Tm^,  Sqdemher  9,  1S19. 
I  wKTTe  you  this,  to  let  yon  know,  that 
we  are  still  alive,  whidi  is  a  great  Bfter« 
ey.  We  Came  hear  on  the  2ath  of 
Aprile;  hut,  aa  Uiere  was  no  Lsnd 
ready  misered,  we  were  oHedged  to 
tdce  a  House  tir  this  Summer,  and  an 
aeare  «f  a  Garden ;  we  had  to  Stay 
in  it  witill  we  get  the  Crop  of  the 
Garden.   When  we  are  ibr  going  to  our 
Land,  we  have  got  Each  of  ns  one  100 
seen ;  and  An£ews  ia  a  little  of  fh>m 
us ;  Walter  and  me  has  1200  acers  in 
one  Lott,  as  we  had  to  Draw  it  all  by 
Ballot  in  Two  Hundred  acers;  Andrew 
end  Geoige  Bell,  fWrni  Eskdi^,  is  in 
one  Lett    We  are  Meetly  all  Sootts 
men,  Mid  has  got  a  Towm^^  to  be 
flfi  toffethor,  or  whet  is  Called,  a  p»- 
rfsh  in  Soothnd.    They  give  #0,000 
Aeers  ibr  one  Township.    There  is  a 
Great  meny   peo]^    SettHng   hear. 
Govennent  bought  a  Large  Tract  of 
Cuntry  fWm  the  Indians  Last  year. 
This  End  of  it  was  only  about  Ifi 
Mills  of  york,  and  very  good  Land, 
8e  that  people  was  ail  for  on  it,  it  Be- 
ing So  near  the  Capitid  of  the  pro- 
venee;  but  we  were  Two  Long  of 
getdttg  our  Grant,  that  tlie  Land  was 
til  taken  up  Kear  the  Town,  So  that 
we  will  he  SO  Mills  Atnn  yoik;  but 
the  Land  is  good,  for  Walter  and  An- 
^nw  has  been  on  it    Andrew  has  a 
fineslreefn  of  water  runs  through  the 
niMe  of  his  Lott ;  bnt  I  am  afraid 
tlMit  Wat  and  me  will  he  Scarce  of 


Water,  nnleai  we  dig  a  well.  We 
have  Eighteen  Mounths  to  do  onr 
settling  deutieB  in,  where  we  have  to 
Clear  five  acers  Esch,  and  put  up  a 
House,  and  then  we  oet  our  Deed  for 
Ever  to  omr  Selvs  and  hire.  Rchert, 
I  will  not  advise  you  to  Come  hesr, 
as  I  am  afndd  that  you  will  not  LUbo 
this  place ;  So  you  may  take  your  oun 
will  when  yon  dkl  not  Come  along 
with  us.  I  do  not  Expect  Ever  to 
See  yon  hear ;  I  am  very  g^  to  hesr 
tiiat  you  have  got  a  place  for  yon  and 
your  wifo.  *  Mav  the  good  will  of  iiim 
tiiat  Dwelt  in  the  Bush  rest  on  yon 
and  hir ;  and  may  you  be  a  bUaaing  to 
one  another.  If  I  had  thought  that 
you  ottld  have  deaerted  ns,  I  siwuM 
not  have  eoroed  hear ;  it  was  my  ame 
to  get  you  all  near  me  made  me  Come 
to  America;  but  mans  thoughts  are 
vanity,  for  I  have  Scattered  you  ftr 
Wider,  but  I  Cannot  h^  it  now. 
Them  that  I  have  hear  is  fin-  more 
Contented  than  I  am ;  indeed  I  osa 
do  very  Little  for  tlie  Soport  of  a  ft^ 
mily,  for  the  work  hear  is  very  heavy; 
it  is  not  a  place  for  old  men  Lik  me, 
altho  it  is  a  fine  Cuntry,  and  produces 
plenty  Robert,  if  this  Comes  to  you, 
as  I  Expect  it  will,  you  may  take  it 
over  to  Wolfhope,  and  Let  William 
See  it,  as  I  have  Sent  one  to  him  with 
the  man  that  brings  them  to  Scotland. 
We  have  had  our  health  midling  well 
Since  we  Came  hear,  untill  Six  weeks 
ago,  that  Wat  was  taken  with  the 
agiie ;    he   had  it.  only  about  Two 


weeks,  when  he  sot  better ;  thc^  An* 
dzew  took  it,  and  he  has  had  it  this 
mountfa,  bat  is  noweetting  Bettei^— 
bat  very  weak;  they  hsTe  wrought  all 
this  Saouner  with  people  in  the  Town 
ftr  Six  Shfllings  a-day,  bat  did  not 
get  ther  yictuleSy  thev  have  made  a 
good  dale  of  money ;  oat  we  have  to 
pay  dear  for  the  House;  bat  we  have 
a  good  Garden  that  we  Can  Live  op- 
on,  and  has  Sold  a  great  dale  oat  of  it 


a  100  Doson  of  Cowoombrea,  and 
Ihcrty  Bnsbds  of  potatoes.  We  had 
peaa  10  foot  High,  and  Beana  IS  foot 
Some  Hundreds  after  one.  It  has  been 
a  very  warm  Summer  hear,  and  there 
is  a  fine  Crop  of  Everr  kind  of  grain, 
and  Hundreds  of  people  Coming  from 
the  old  Cuntry  to  eat  of  it ;  we  get 
the  finest  oS  the  wheat  hear  ;  TwJye 
Stone  of  it  is  S7  Shillings,  and  we  are 
Expecting  it  will  be  at  90  in  a  month; 
we  took  fifteen  aoera  of  meadow  Hay 
to  mow  and.  win  from  one  Mr  Mao- 
giU ;  we  had  three  Dollars  the  acre, 
and  we  made  it  in  three  weeks ;  and 
jbe  has  given  us  as  much  Lea  Hay  fir 
nothing  as  will  winter  our  Cow,  only 
we  hud  it  to  mow  and  win.  He  is  a 
veiy  ricth  man,  and  has  befiiended  me 
more  than  all  the  formers  in  Esther 
Efttddc  or  veanow  ould  have  Daa. 
The  money  nere  with  Merchants  and 
people  of  tread,  is  as  plenty  as  Ever  I 
Saw  it  any  Town  in  Scotland.  There 
18  a  market  hear  Every  day  fir  beef 
and  mutton,  and  people  Comes  in  finom 
the  Cuntry  with  Butter  and  Cheaae, 
and  Eggs,  and  potatoes,  onions,  and 
Carrots,  mebns,  and  Sknashins.  and 
pampkins,— with  muiy  thin^i  un- 
known in  Scotland.  The  people  hear 
Speaks  very  good  EngUah ;  there  is 
many  of  our  Soots  words  that  they 
Cannot  understand  what  we  are  aay* 
ing;  and  ihey  Live  far  more  im^ 
pmdant  than  King  Geoige;  fiir  if 
they  have  been  any  time  hear,  and 

Stafewaoersoftherefimn  Cleared, 
ey  have  all  plenty  to  Live  npon; 
and  what  they  have  to  Sell,  they  get 
always  money  fiv  it,  finr  bringii^  it  to 
Toik.  There  is  a  road  goes  Stra%ht 
North  fipom  york  into  the  Cuntry  for 
fifty  mills ;  and  the  fiom  Houses  al- 
most all  Two  Story  High ;  Some  <3i 
them  will  have  as  good  as  19  Cows, 
and  firar  or  ^Ye  Horces;  they  are 
Growing  very  ricth,  for  thev  pay  no 
taxes,  but  Just  a  perfict  tnfcll,  and 
rids  in  ther  gig,  or  Chire»  Like 
Lords.  We  Like  this  plaoe  for  better 
than  the  States ;  we  have  got  Sermon 
three  times  Every  Saboth ;  they  are 


CMM 

the  fii^tiata  that  we  hear ;  thcKiiM 
Fkeabetaren  minister  in  tlna  Tovii  s 
yet,  but  there  is  a  L«ge  EagjiA 
Chapel,  and  a  Metfaidest  au^el ;  te 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Mcthitei  a 
very  Sound  in  their  Doctime;  ^ 
Save  all  infonts,  and  Siq^oses  a  na 
may  be  Justified  to  day^  and  foil  fin 
it  to»moRow ;  and  the  English  Miaih 
ter  resds  all  that  he  Saya,  nalessiftle 
his  Clark  Cnyina  alwmra  at  the  Esd 


of  Every  peorid,  good  Lend  ISkm 
US.  If  Tom  Hogs;  oold  Cone  Ora 
and  hear  the  Metrndeats  one- day,  k 
ooM  Serve  him  CmUng  abovt  it  &r 
one  Year ;  fx  the  nuniater  pnyi  ■ 
Loud  as  Ever  he  Csn,  andtliepeoiie 
is  all  doan  va  there  kneesy  all  Ci^ 
ing^  Amen ;  So  that  you  Can  Scane 
hear  what  the  prest  is  Saying;  aod  I 
have  Seen  Some  of  them  Jnupiagiiy 
as  if  thev  ould  have  gone  to  HeBTa, 
Soul  and  Body— bat  thcte  Bodr  «« 
a  filthy  Clog  to  them,  for  diey  sIwiti 
fell  down  again,  altho  cryioff,  0  J^ 
SOS,  O  Jesus,  Just aa he  naabeeD  ta 
null  them  ap  throog^  the  Loft.  'Aey 
nave  there  nidd  meetingps,  where  tb^ 
preach  nig^t  and  day  fiir  a  week,  vbcR 
Some  thousands  atends;  SomeiriUbe 
asleep,  end  Some  foling  down  vnds 
Convictions,  and  others  Eating  aail 
Drinking!  Now,  Bobcrt,  if  tb 
Comes  to  yon,  write  to  va  bow  jst 
are  all,  end  all  the  News  that  yoaCn 
think  of;  and  if  yoa  think  thst  Wit 
liam  will  Come  hear  or  not,  we  \aat 
got  as  much  Lsnd  as  will  Sene  « 
all;  but  neither  you  nor  him  win  Lib 
America  at  the  first,  sa  Every  thii^ii 
New  hesr,  and  peof^  has  Every  tUpg 
to  Lesm.  There  is  not  manv  Ciiti 
hear,  they  all  waggona  wim  to 
wheels.  I  have  Seen  three  yoke  of 
oxen  in  one  waggon,  and  wf  ^ 
with  oxen ;  many  c^  tbei«  pieii;^ 
hss  but  one  Stilt,  and  no  Colter:  1^ 
wages  is  not  So  good  hesr  aa  fiasKilr 
on  So  many  peopte  Coming  from  Bii- 
ton  and  Irland.  'Mk  Jolm^  Biddd 
that  I  have  as  mnch  Hichery  on  bij 
form  aa  will  be  fishins  wandi  t> 
thoasanda,  and  many  of  tbem  a  Hbb- 
died  foot  Hig^,  and  they  sie  for  os 
Ewse  to  us  but  to  Bom  ;  batitsitie 
bestfire  wnod  in  the  worhL  Idiil) 
Say  no  move,  but  wish,  that  thego^ 
of  Jacob  may  be  your  god,  and  mf 
he  be  your  ^de,  for  Ever,  and  ^^y 
is  the  Sinoer  prayer  of  your  Lenv 
Father,  till  Death, 

Jamss  Lawlaw- 
Pay  your  Letters  to  the  Sea>  ortbcr 
will  not  Come  to  us. 
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Si  FrieH  Papers. 
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AX0M6  the  mlwyiknewM  pitpen  ooUeeted  by  the  noble  ftmily  of  St  PHert, 
of  Lengoedoct  manv  of  them  of  high  interait^  is  a  vndume  of  the  pofitietl 
OQiTM|mideiioe  of  the  imbaeMden  of  France  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  ooai« 
pising  a  apaee  of  9S1  7ean>  ftom  1547  to  1778.  These  curious  materials  Ibr 
aistoiy  wste  extnded  from  the  chanocrr  of  the  French  pahoe  at  Fen, 
where  the  minntes  of  ootrespoDdsnoe,  and  the  original  dematches  of  the  mi« 
aist«i%  ircfo  ohkced  to  be  lodged,  by  Oie  Count  de  St  PrieSt,  he  being  then 
ambassador  at  the  Soblime  Pnrte>  from  the  commenoement  of  1769,  until  the 
kner  of  the  abote  dates,  lliia  wtm  in  oontraTention  of  the  pledge  by  which 
be  was  bound,  in  his  di^omatic  eharacter,  not  to  ridi  the  divulgement  of 
She  eecreH  of  state;  at  the  same  time,  however,  heoouldnot  haveentertameda 
aosfncioB  of  their  eventually  passing  into  other  hands  berides  thoK  of  his 
own  fimily.  Such,  however,  owing  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  casualty 
which  bcftl  his  aon,  the  Chevalier  Charies  Emmanuel  de  St  Priest,  baa 
been  their  fitte;  and  their  muinencss  being  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  the  in« 
trigucs  they  develope,  and  die  hghcs  they  Arow  on  the  origin  and  prmea- 
sive  stages  of  the  wars  in  whi^  Europe  was  engsged,  dming  Hit  aoote 
proCrafltedperiod,  cannot  ftii  to  cause  them  to  be  regsided  as  valuable  doen- 
menta.  This  MS.  volume  is  interesting  in  another  point  of  view,  inasmudh 
«8  it  oontaina  mdse  refauiona  of  the  mote  remarkable  events  which  nassed 
at  ConstantinDiue,  as  they  woe  tnmsmitled  to  the  French  Court  by  the  ambassa* 
dora  during  thek  embassies.  It  is  proposed  io  give  occasionsi  extracts 
from  this  politioBl  coircspondence,  togeOier  with  such  sulijects  from  the 
nusoellaneous  papers  as  may  ky  daim  to  the  highest  notice,  on  account  of 
the  infbrmation  and  amusement  they  may  afibid.  We  commence  by  pre* 
oenting  our  readers  with  the  particwars  of  the  embassjr  of  M.  de  Feriol.  a 
personage  who,  it  will  be  seen,  as  the  first  disj^  of  his  address  in  dijao* 
mney,  males  a  dashing  attempt  to  bmrd  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  a  Sovereign  Frinoe^  at  his  own  Court.  The  original 
letter  of  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  dose  of  this  correspondence,  may  be  pomted 
out  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  reader. 


Beigu  of  Louis  XIV.,  Embassy  ofM* 
de  Farid. 

rXRST  aXTEACT  raoM  thb  volitical 
coaaBsroNJDBMcs. 

From  M.  de  Feriol  at  Malta  io  the 
King. 

August  9,  1699. 

I  would  not  see  the  Grand  Master 
unleas  on  condition  that  I  should  take 
therisbthondefhhn.  (Quejenren- 
draiaia  droate  aor  hd.)  Havine,  now- 
over,  asaembled  hia  council,  tats  was 
leAnsed,  witii  an  oAymwiion  of  his  re- 
gret, and  a  pretext  that  he  could  not 
make  any  innovation  in  die  customs 
of  his  order.  He  obeerved  besides,  tiiat 
M.  M.  de  Gsulleraigues  and  de  Girsp- 
din  had  not  made  any  difleulty  in 
taking  his  left.  On  this  reply,  I  con* 
aidered  it  to  be  my  duty  not  to  land. 

From  M.  de  Ftrioi  io  iheKmg. 
Jan.  fi,  1700. 

My  midienoe  <^  the  Viiier  has  given 
rise  ta  «  dMcdty.  1  demanded  tiist 
Isbauld  bedndiBasiMepdknein* 

Vou  VI. 


stead  of  a  caftan,  an  honour  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  ambassadors  of 
Midland  and  Engfand,  snd  which  vrlll 
be  also  granted  to  the  imperial  am* 
bassador ;  and,  as  I  said,  m  this  rea* 
son,  tiiat  ibe  ambassador  of  a  mat 
kmff  who  takes  the  lead  of  all  omen, 
ought  not  to  be  treated  with  less  dis* 
tinctlon  thsn  them.  I  vras  told  in  re- 
ply, that  these  ambsasadors'  had  not 
been  ckd  in  peUsses  unless  in  private 
audiences,  snd  that,  with  relation  to 
the  Imperial  ambassador,  it  was  ssto- 
nishing  that  I  should  pronounce  on  a 
ftct  which  had  not  vet  occurred.  I 
insisted  that  I  would  not  abate  a  jot 
of  my  demand ;  and,  after  aeversl  con- 
ferences, in  whidi  I  was  steady  to  my 
purpose,  it  W88  proposed  to  me  that  I 
shottkl  take  my  public  audience  in  a 
caftsBy  under  a  promise  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  I  should  have  a 
private  audience  hi  which  I  should  bo 
dad  in  the  pdisse.  I  consented  to 
this,  not  conceiving  it  to  be  your  Ma- 
jesty's intention,  at  the  first  moment 
of  my  embassy,  to  push  matters  to  an 


to  put 
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St  Ptieii  Paperi. 
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extremity.  It  ib  very  dangeroos  to 
give  way  to  the  Turks  ?  they  are,  of 
all  the  pe<^le  in  the  world,  me  moat 
haughty  with  the  humble;  and  a& 
ambassador  who  displays  any  degree 
of  weakness  at  the  commencement  of 
his  embassy,  may  assure  himself  that 
he  will  be  only  nominally  so  during 
the  remainder  of  his  stay.  It  would 
be  very  easy  for  your  Migesty  to  bring 
the  Turks  to  reason  in  two  campaigns. 
For  my  part,  I  dread  neither  their 
threats  nor  their  outrages ! 


From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Jamtary  8,  1800. 
What  has  passed  in  the  Seraglio  is 
an  event  of  too  much  importance  not 
to  induce  me  to  send  an  extraordinary 
courier  to  acquaint  your  Majesty  with 
the  particulars.     The  same  honours 
were  paid  to  me  as  to  my  predecessors, 
nay,  some  others,  of  litUe  importance, 
and  of  which  it  is  useless  to  speak 
here,  were  even  added,  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  I  was  about  to  enter  into 
the  presence  of  the  Grand  Seignor. 
The  Chiaoux  Bashi,  who  was  offended 
at  my  not  allowing  him,  in  proceed- 
ing to  the  Seraglio,  to  take  the  right 
himd  of  me^  pointed  out  that  I  had 
my  sword.    I  was  told  to  lay  it  aside, 
as  it  was  not  the  custom  to  enter  the 
Seraglio  with  arms.    I  defended  my- 
self by  citing  the  example  of  M.  de 
Castagneres   and  other  ambassadors  ; 
but  the  fiict  was  denied  that  the^  had 
worn    their  swords  at  the  audiences 
granted  them.  In  reply,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  sword  macle   a  part  of  the 
French  dress;   and  that,  b^des,  if 
your  Majesty  in  person  should  visit 
the  Grand  Seignor,  you  would  certain- 
ly not  be  subjected  to  the  ussges  of  the 
Seraglio,  any  more    than  would  the 
Grand  Seignor  to  French  usages,  if  he 
should  come  to  your  Majesty  s  court. 
It  was  thus,  I  added,  that  your  am- 
bassador,   by  whom  you  are  repre- 
sented, ought  to  be  treated.    All  the 
Capidgis,  and  all  the  Cadikskiers,  were 
sent  to  me,  to  persuade  me  to  lay  aside 
my  sword,  and  to  ask  advice  of  the 
ofncers  who  followed  me — (his  suite.) 
I  replied,  that  this  was  useless,  and 
that  the  orders  of.  if  our  Majesty  were 
so  dear,  as  to  whatever  concerned  your 
glory,  that  they  did  not  need  any  other 
interpreter  beside  him  to  whom  they 
had  been  confided.     The    Turks    at 
length  resolved  to  have  by  surprise 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  the  me- 


naces to  which  they  had  resorted.   I 
was  told  that  all  was  settled,  and  ^tt 
I  might  proceed  to  the  audience.   I 
put  my  himdon  my  swovd,  which  I  <»• 
▼ered  with  my  ooat,  peieeivinK  that  I 
was  not  followed  by  my  peo^e.    At 
the  moment  when  I  did  ifais,  a  C»- 
pidgi,  of  a  gigantic   fomi,  came  to 
snatdi  it  from  me.     I  sainted  bis 
with  a  kidc  of  the  knee  in  die  sto- 
mach, whidi  made  him  xeeoQ.    He 
retamed  to  the  attack,  md  I  caUed 
aloud  to  the  drogoman  at  tlie  door, » 
know  whether  U  was  thus  thai  the  ks 
qfnaiums  was  to  be  violated,  amd  vie- 
ther  we  were  enemies.      Tlie  Gnad 
Seignor,  who  heard  the  noioe,  senttk 
chief  of  the  white  eunndiB  to  say  dnt 
no  violence  should  be  offered  to  ox, 
and  that,  if  1  did  not  choose  to  kj 
aside  my  sword,  I  was  free  to  leon 
home,  which  I  did,  aeoompanied  by 
the  Chiaoux,  in  the    same  my  as  ii 
proceeding  to  the  Sera^o. 


From  the  same  to  the  , 

February  7,  17tN?, 
The  Venetian  ambassador  had  Lis 
audience  yesterday.  My  house  ws 
invited,  and  I  sent  thither  sixty  d»- 
mesticsj  and  a  number  of  nobkii«cc 
equal  to  that  of  the  noble  Venetians  k 
has  with  him.  The  latter  engaged  id 
a  dispute  about  precedency  ;  bat  the 
ai^r  was  settled  otherwise.  I  assert- 
ed that  the  French  nobility  did  not 
yield  to  any  other,  and  that,  as  xhe 
entertainment  was  given  by  the  Veoe* 
tians,  they  were  bound  to  do  the  boo* 
ours. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

February  9M,  I70a 
The  imperial  ambaasador  aiiived 
yesterday,  and  had  extraocdioary  hon- 
ours paid  him,  insomuch  that  it  wooU 
appear  in  order  to  receive  honours  frooa 
the  Turks,  to  be  necessary  tonMketbfiB 
feel  the  weight  of  your  authonty. 
The  ambassador's  gentlemen  did  set 
hesitate  to  complain  of  his  harshnfBV 
in  the  presence  of  my  fint  seoetaiy 
and  drogoman,  and  to  enress  thdr 
dissatisfaction  athishavingnreed  thes 
to  lay  aside  their  dress,  and  to  takeaa- 
other,  which  is  neither  Turkic,  dot 
Hungarian,  nor  after  the  foshioa  rf 
the  Tartars.  They  are  without  hst 
and  sword,  and  wear  a  roond  esp  erra 
their  perukes.  To  this  cap  the  as* 
bassaoor  himself  has  added  an  a%Rti^ 
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which  renders  him  a  ?ery  extraordt- 
aary  flgmre. 

JFVDm  the  jome  to  ike  tame, 

September  9^,  1700. 
The  fiedomn  Arabs  have  plundered 
tlie  carsTaD  on  its  return  fram  Mecca, 
on  the  pretext  that  they  have  not  re- 
edved  a  kind  of  tribute  which  the 
Porte  pays  them  annually. 

From  the  same  to  the  same, 

October  11,  1700. 
The  Grand  Seignor  has  levied  Chris- 
tian  troops  at  Aleppo  and  in  the  vici« 
nity,  to  send  against  the  Arabs.  This 
is  perhaps  the  first  time  that  arms. have 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  combat  the  Musulmans ;  and 
It  has  not  fiuled  to  excite  murmurs. 

November  1,  1700. 
Five  Demands  which  the  King'  orders 

M,  de  Feriol  to  wiake  to  the  Grand 

Fiver. 

1st,  To  be  admitted  to  the  Grand 
Seignor's  audience  with  your  sword. 

9dijft  That  the  Boetangi  Bsshi  should 
make  satis&ction  to  you  for  his  ill-. 
treatment  of  the  person  who  steered 
your  boat,  and  who  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  your  domestic 

SdUf,  That  the  Forte  should  grant 
you  an  order  for  the .  re-establishment 
of  the  chuidies  of  Scio. 

ithfy.  That  another  order  be  given 
fivr  the  rebuilding  of  the  roof  of  the 
holv  sepulchre,  which  is  threatened 
with  certain  ruin.    And,. 

Sthlv,  That  the  Pacha  of  Jerusalem 
shoula  be  punished  for  havings  through 
motives  of  avarice,  treated  a  consul 
who  was  at  Jerusalem  with  indignity, 
and  having  forced  him,  in  a  degrading 
manner,  to  quit  the  place. 

H^y  of  the  Grand  Vixier  to  the  above 
Five  Demands. 

We  have  fullv  comprehended  all 
the  things  whi(»  you  have  made 
known  to  us. 

1st,  It  is  manifest  that,  on  the  side 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  nothing  what- 
ever has  been  done  contrary  to  the 
rights  and  to  the  friendship  of  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  with  whom  there  has 
subsisted  for   two  hundred  years  a 

reciprocity  of  friendship;    but 

you  having  invented  a  nett  manner, 
contrary  to  the  Ottoman  ceremonial — 
the  two  supreme  judges  came  to  dis- 
suade you  from  it — ^and  you  being  pre* 
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judiced  by  a  weak  insinuation  which 
your  predecessor  had  instilled  into 
your  mind  in  this  particular  case,  be- 
sides his  other  disagreeable  manners 
of  acting-— you  have  thought  proper 
to  put  off  your  audience  to  another 
time.  Which  is  most  worthy  of  aston- 
ishment }  Whether  that  you  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  imperial  cham- 
ber with  a  new  manner,  contrary  to 
die  ceremonial  always  observed;  or, 
that  you  abandoned  that  illustrious  at* 
serobiy  on  a  pretext  which  has  not  anfy 
example — and,  as  it  is  not  meet  to 
concede  any  point  of  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  it  is  also  not  just 
that  good  fHends  should  undertake  to 
infringe  it  in  any  degree. 

2dly,  The  island  of  Scio  is  a  recon- 
quered country— and,  according  to  the 
kw,  the  possessions  of  those  who  unitw 
ed  with  tne  enemies  of  the  Porte  have 
been  given  away.  Now,  it  is  certain 
that  the  inhabitants  who  follow  the 
Latin  rite  did  unite  with  them,  for 
this  has  been  verified. 

Sdlff,  It  is  not  the  custom  for  any 
one  to  take  a  Mussulman  into  his  ser-- 
vice  without  permission ;  and  the  ma- 
riner in  question,  having  invented 
here  a  new  manner,  has  been  slightly 
punished— 'however,  to  give  a  due  sa- 
tisfaction on  this  head,  it  has  been  re- 
presented to  his  Highness. 

Ithly,  The  repairs  of  the  roof  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  were  formerly  ordered ; 
but  it  having  been  fbund  that  they 
were  not  urgent,  they  were  delayed — 
and  persons  will  now  be  sent  to  see 
whether  it  has  need  of  repairs,  in' 
which  case  an  order  will  be  given  fbr 
that  purpose. 

bthii/f  The  French  consul  had  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  than  his 
conduct  was  so  bad  as  to  give  suspi- 
cions to  the  men  of  the  law  that  dis-' 
turbanoes  would  ensue — ^but  persons' 
of  probity,  on  whom  a  dependence  can 
be  placed,  will  be  chosen  to  make  in-' 
quiries,  and  come  at  the  truth  of  this* 
fiict ;  and  provided  the  Pacha  should 
have  been  wrong,  he  will  be  deposed 
and  punished. 

The  conditions  of  the  alliance,  and 
the  articles  contained  in  the  capitula- 
tions, will  be  strictly  observed. 

From  M.  de  Feriol  to  the  King. 

February  ♦,  1701. 
The  Jenissari  Agassi  having,  with-* 
out  reason,  arrested  one  of  my  janis- 
s,  and  sent  him  into  exile,  has  been 
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I  by  tbe  Visier  to  mdl  him,  to 
him  back  to  me,  to  beseech  me 
to  take  him  again  into  my  aerrioe,  to 
veatore  to  him  hia  pay,  and  to  ang* 
ment  it  by  two  aaprea  per  diem,  idth 
an  order  not  to  interfere  in  fViture  with 
the  janiaBaiiea  attached  to  my  suite. 

With  reelect  to  theaffldrof  the  ho- 
ly sepokhre,  the  Vizier  teUs  me,  that, 
Hj  the  Ottoman  law,  the  repairs  of  a 
temple  arenot  allowed,  unlew  it  should 
have  ftUen  in  ruins,  or  been  burnt; 
and  that  the  roof  of  the  hdy  sepul- 
dure  still  exists. 

From  M.  de  Ferid  to  the  Siiur 
Michel 

Augiui  81, 1704. 
If  you  had  wdl  examined  the  in* 
atmction  I  nre  yon,  you  would  not 
have  allowed  it  to  be  intimated  to  the 
Pdnce,  and  to  the  Hungarians,  that 
4ie  Turkiah  suopour  was  about  to 
march  into  Hungary.  You  youradf 
are  iuUy  aware  tlut  there  was  not  any 
question  of  this  when  you  left  Con- 
stantinople, and  you  have  committed 
me  with  die  Hunguians  more  than 
you  oui^t,  and  indeed  more  than  you 
well  couki.  I  aent  you  into  Hunipuy 
fiir  no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain 
oertain  information  of  the  opemtiona  of 
?rinoe  R^gotsky,  of  his  designs,  and 
of  his  wants,  to  the  end  that  I  mig^t 
be  Yiseftd  to  him. 

Fr$m  the  $ame  to  the  Mome. 

AMguii2^  1704. 
The  reoonciliatioii  of  the  Hunga^ 
sians  is  not  so  near  as  yon  dunk:  die 
Austriana  hold  a  very  di£Ehent  Ian* 
guage.  They  are  oonsidersd  here  as 
mat  liars,  on  aooount  of  the  news 
diey  hare  published  lebtive  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria;  and  the  Forte  has 
called  the  Sieur  Dahnan  to  an  account 
for  having  drcukted  the  report  of  hia 
defeat  and  death.  Hie  ambassadors 
of  Prinoe  Ragotdcy  wiU  be  well  re. 
oeived  at  the  Porte.  It  is  even  said, 
diat  he  will  be  dedaied  Prince  of 
Trsai^lvania* 

Fnm  M,  de  Ferud  fo  the  Grand 
Fmer, 

Oct.  aa,  1705. 

I  beseech  your  Excellency  to  send 
back  to  their  native  country  the  Hnn- 
gSlJans  who  followed  die  deceased 
Prinoe  Tekeli.  There  may  be  about 
filW-flveofthem. 

Manro  Cordato  having  been  sent 


»ti 
lie 
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SiPfiertFtpen.  dfak 

by  ikft  yhiar,  yoB_  . 

speak  to  me  of  thelhnHB 
Giand  Seignar  had  establisfc 
Ardiipeiago,  I  osderadosr 
not  to  exoeed  dMm,  wiuc^ 
obeyed;   and  notwitfaBCaa 

enemies  have  sinoe  thai  liiii ^ 

aefumlof  ourfoasslswithte  U»  sdl 
limits.  As  I  am  inAvned  Aat  wa 
have  five  di^  of  war  ae  tbo  amimyu 
of  the  Archqiebigo,  I  heg  y«m  to  t^ 
me  whether  dure  an  may  Units  or 
not. 

CopSf  of  a  Letter  Jivm  M*  dg  JMbI  h 

MeJTfiv'. 
Sims,  Sept.  17,  17M. 

Three  days  an  I  had  a  ymy  ka^ 
oonferenoe  witt  the  Gnad  Visiff, 
fttMoa  whom  I  medved  inon  mriBof 
honour  and  distinction  d&an  had  ever 
been  paid  to  me  by  any  odber  Visier. 
As  I  pensaved  that  he  was  wry  caar- 
teous  and  aflkble,  after  hcviBg  aeided 
all  the  current  a&iia  of  rdigfan  snd 
oommcree  to  n^  sstisftetfaai,  i  sd 
him  if  he  wodd  proceed  to  die  a 
jeetof  pditics.  He  sece 
to  ^o  so,  snd  I  asked  him  wfaother  ke 
was  well  inlbmed  of  the  pRMBt  sirti 
of  Europe,  and  of  all  that  bnd  pMsd 
during  this  w]pr,  observiag»  liMt  if  he 
possessed  thisinfinrmation  I  wouUoit 
the  matter  abort  He  anawued  me 
that  he  waa  inftmed  ;  and  I  RoBsd, 
diat  we  had  canied  on  the  war  Arnx 


years  agidnat  die  graater  iMarl  of  ikt 
Princea  of  Burape:     That 


which  had  hitherto  ^peered  doobtfcl, 
seemed  to  dedaie  in  tnoat  of  ear 
enemies:   That  the  ecBMneacnnwH  sf 
this  oampaign,  whidi  may  be  aaid  to 
have  been  ftvouable  to  ns^  we  haiiog 
driven  the  Germana  ftmn  the  banbflf 
die  Rhin^  defeated  them  In  Itsh, 
and  laid  siege  to  Barodona,  where  the 
Arefaduke  had  hia  qnarlefs,  had  bsm 
entirely  changed  by  the  neonsiiy  «e 
were  under  or  raismg  the  siege,  snd 
by  the  bias  of  a  bstda  fin  Flaaden: 
lliat  afanost   the  whole  of  Spua, 
and   the   greatti    pait   of    flnnidi 
Flanders*     had    admowledged    tke 
Arohdnke:     That  die  kiiwilaws  ti 
Italy  were   still  ftidiftd;    bat  tkit 
it  waa  to  be  ftared  they  would  ADev 
the  example  of  the  odier  countries  be- 
lonaing  to   the   Spanish   mmaaAy- 
And  that  it  behoved  the  GiandSd^ 
nor  to  make  reflections  on  ail  thesp 
cirourastanoes,  and  to  judge  whedier 
i4was  his  intereat  difo  to  leave  tbr 
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luBURsU;  and 


^         to  agmattM 

to  wait  till  theltft  extimi^. 

The  Viaitf  told  m«  thai  the  trcalieB 
wbieh  had  bean  ooodiidad  with  Oie 
Emperor,  bound  the  haada  of  his 
HigtiDflM;  andthathewaaoonaidtred 
bera aa a fHtikU  andaaa Frinoe  who 
had  Boi  given  the  BBMOleat  aol^eot  of 
cownMainii 

I  replied,  that  Uie  tiaatlfla  merely 
rafafndtoaauipeDsioDof  anna;  and 
that  a  Prinee  with  whom  there  waa 
not  a  poaitive  tmty  of  peacQ»  opuld 
not  be  eonaidered  aa  a  friend. 

The  Viaier  oppoaad  to  roe  the  law 
of  the  Mntanlnana,  which  did  not 
permit  them  to  break  their  promise 
without  a  Intimate  came. 

I  ra^ed  to  him,  that  luoh  ewaca 
weronerer  wanted;  and  BtUl lesa prfr. 
tnta :  that  the  first  kw  resided  m 
the  safety  of  the  people:  that  we  were 
lathcr  man  than  monks ;  and  that  if 
it  weropennitted  to  an  individual  to 
live  witfaoot  views,  it  wsa  ahamefUlin 
a  great  prinee,  and  in  agreat  miniater, 
not  to  Ibresee  events  whieh  were  to 
happen  thhty  yesrs  henoe.  I  added 
that,  if  the  Frendi  troops  had  not  en<« 
teaed  Gcnnany  at  the  tune  when  the 
impeiialiata  weie  at  the  gatea  of  So- 

gui,  the  Turks  would  not  posassa  at 
is  time  a  single  Ibot  of  noond  in 
Swope.    I  fepresented  to  him,  that 
St  ihe  tune  of  the  union  of  the  Frendii 
moiiaicfay  with  thatof  Spain,  theGevw 
mans  excited  the  jeslousy  of  the  Porte 
sgainst  that  great  preponderance;  and 
mat,  at  thia  time,  when  they  ooenpy 
the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  ter« 
ritory,  what  they  ssid  of  us  may  be 
said  of  them.    I  explained  to  ^  Vi- 
sier  the  address  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
trig  in  constantly  mroviding  itself  with 
a  groU  w*??"*^*'  ox  allies :  That  it  had 
wag^  war  agsinst  the  Ottoman  em« 
pive^  with  the  aid  of  the  Poles,  the 
kuscoTites,  and  the  Venetians ;  and 
that  it  now  Gsnied  on  a  warfare  against 
Franoe,  in  concert  with  the  EndUsh, 
the  Dotch,  die  Portuguese,  and  the 
greater  part  i)f  the  princes  of  Germany 
and  Italy :    That  Uus  was  done  with 
no  other  view  thsn  to  keep  France  in 
check,  so  aa  to  be  enabled  os^  day 
•gajft  to  asssil  thai  empire,  without 
having  to  dread  an  enemv  who  might 
ikllonits  rear.    Atkngth,  after  hav- 
ing exhausted  this  sulgect,  and  per« 
CBwag,  by  the  replies  of  the  Vizier, 
that  my  reasons  had  not  the  efSect  I 
desired,  that  of  bringing  about  a  rup- 
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tnre  with  the  Emperor,  I  propoaed  to 
bun  succours  for  Prince  Eagotsky.  I 
spoke  in  the  first  place  of  open,  and 
alterwards  of  secret  succours,  and  told 
him  that  the  Porte  could  not  with 
honour  rgect  an  cmpressed  and  nejgh* 
bouring  nation  wmch  demanded  ita 
supncrt  and  protection. 

The  Visier  desired  to  know  whai 
the  succours  were. 

I  tohl  him  that  the  Prince  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  light  troops  to 
mske  incursions,  but  that  he  demand-* 
ed  Albanese  and  Bosniacs,  to  be  en«i 
shied  to  maintain  his  ground,  and 
that  he  wished  to  have  ftom  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  of  them,  whom  he 
would  levy  and  maintain  at  his  own 
exp^ise. 

The  Viaier  replied  tome,  thatitdld 
not  accord  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Sultan  to  grant  audi  a  succour:  That 
he  would  rather  make  an  open  deda* 
ration;  but  this  he  would  not  do,  and 
would  remain  in  an  exact  neutrality 
until  the  expiration  of  the  truce.  In 
saying  this,  he  laid  a  particular  stress 
on  the  treaties  and  on  the  law. 

I  demanded  why  the  Turks^  beiqg 
so  very  scrupulous  about  theur  neu-» 
trality,  permitted  the  Prince  of  Wa« 
lachia  to  assist  the  Germans  with  pro* 
vinous  and  horsea,  and  to  su^y  all 
their  wants. 

The  Viaier  said,  that  the  Prince  had 
done  so  during  the  htf  t  war  with  the 
oonaen  t  of  the  Porte,  because  he  oHild 
not  support  himself  otherwise. 

Ir^Ued,  that  he  had  kept  up  the 
custom  during  peace,  and  that  in  rea- 
lity he  acted  the  part  of  a  trader,  not 
giving  any  diiag  without  money ;  and 
also,  that  althoi^h  the  subject  and  de» 
pendfint  of  the  POrte,  he  did  thinga 
which  the  Grand  Viziers  would  not 
dare  to  undertake. 

As  the  Grand  Chancellor  and  Chia* 
oux  fiacfai  were  present  at  our  con«< 
versation,  and  as  the  Vizier  flrom  time 
to  time  cast  his  eyes  on  them,  I  fimded 
that  he  made  a  difficulty  of  explaining 
himself  in  their  presence,  and  that  he 
dared  not  ovder  them  to  retire.  I 
d&erefiire  observed  to  him  Aat,  fte» 
quently  in  a  conversation  carried  on 
tnrough  the  medium  of  an  interpreter, 
the  parties  did  not  understand  each 
other  well;  that  a  sin^e  word  might 
change  the  sense  of  things;  and  that, 
if  he  wished  it,  I  would  draw  up  for 
his  perusal  a  memoir  regarding  our 
common  interests. 
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He  replied^  that  I  had  explained 
myself  perfectly  well ;  that  he  under- 
stood me  well^  and  comprehended  all 
my  intentions ;  and  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  put  them  into  the  form 
of  a  memoir ;  hut  in  saying  this  he 
constantly  adverted  to  the  treaty  and 
the  law.  He  merely  added  these 
words :  *'  We  will  speak  of  these  mat- 
ters in  private^  and  will  make  our  re- 
presentations to  his  Highness  of  our 
sentiments,  on  which  he  will  decide." 
During  the  whole  of  the  conversation 
he  shewed  a  great  contempt  of  the 
Germans,  and  a  great  store  of  hatred 
towards  them.  For  my  part,  I  find 
that  those  who  are  contemptible  are 
the  Turks,  for  losing  by  their  dastardy 
the  finest  opportunity  in  the  world  ;— 
that  they  have  heen  too  tenderly  dealt 
with ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  treat- 
ed with  the  same  rigour  with  which 
they  treat  their  subjects.  I  shall  not 
cease  my  importunities,  more  espe- 
cially as  to  what  concerns  Prince  Ra- 

7*he  King's  Answer. 
it.  DE  FERIOL,  Feb.  15,  1707. 

The  last  letters  I  have  received  fh>m 
you  inform  me  of  what  you  have  done 
for  the  good  of  my  service,  and  of  the 
conversations  you  have  had  with  the 
Grand  Vizier,  to  incite  him  to  take 
advantage  of  a  conjuncture  so  favour- 
able to  &e  Turks,  to  enable  them  to 
repair,  by  a  new  war,  the  losses  they 


sustained  in  the  pieoediiig  one.  He 
Emperor  was  for  aome  time  alsnaed 
at  the  movements  th^  «re  gepaned  to 
have  made  on  the  frontiers  ef  Hon- 
gary.  I  do  not  know  wbether  dsj 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ooanads  yoa 
have  given;  but,  however,  yoanaay 
be  aware  of  the  utilitT  of  sudi  a  ^ 
version ;  fiir  the  good  of  my  aenice, 
you  should  be  careftd  of  the  naxiiDi 
you  employ  to  persuade  the  Toris  to 
re-commenoe  tne  war.  It  is  not  meet 
to  affi>rd  room  to  have  it  said,  on  good 
grounds,  that  infidds  msintsln  tbat 
their  law  does  not  permit  than  to  fir- 
feit  their  engagements  without  m  le^ 
timate  cause,  and  that  joj  ambessi- 
dor  should  say  that  pretexts  sre  so^ 
fieient,  and  that  we  ahould  recolket 
we  are  men,  before  we  fhlfil  the  obli- 
gations of  the  law.  Beside  the  sdvan- 
tage  afibrded  by  sndi  princjplca  to  a 
barbarous  nation,  those  who  pique 
themselves  on  an  exact  obeervs&ce  of 
their  word  are  not  to  be  penusded; 
independently  of  which  tfaej  acre  raj 
glad  to  have  a  pretext  to  excuse  ihs 
wish  they  entertain  to  remain  in  txsn- 
quiUity. 

*»*  It  is  a  justice  due  to  the  Grand 
Monarque,  as  he  was  styled,  to  say, 
that  inmiediately  after  this  correspond- 
ence, M.  de  Feriol  was  recalled,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  more  moderate, 
but  equally  subtle  character,  M.  De- 
aalleurs. 


OK  WIT  AND  HUKOUS. 

jBy  the  late  Professor  John  Millar.' 


Literature  was  but  the  amusement 
of  this  distinguished  man's  leisure 
hours,  and  therefore  his  character  as  a 
writer  cannot  be  greatly  affected  by 
any  of  his  necessarily  very  imperfect 
compositions  on  such  subjects.  His 
range  of  reading  was  but  narrow ; 
and  of  the  poetry,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  world  of  old, 
he  had  gatnered  his  knowledge,  not 
fi-om  the  immortal  originals,  but  fVom 
the  writinjgs  of  other  men  upon  them ; 
so  that  in  place  of  those  fine  thoughts 
and  sentiments  which  a  mind  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  literature 
breathes  over  all  its  disquisitions — in 
place  of  that  lofty  enthusiasm  which 
springs  from  the  communion  between 


soul  and  soul,  we  find,  in  the  few  frag- 
ments of  philosophiosl  criticism  left 
behind  him  by  this  eminent  peisoD, 
little  more  than  cold  and  formal  theorr 
— a  few  speculations  on  the  jNroducts 
of  mind,  almost  as  unimpassioiKd  is 
those  of  a  political  economist  on  ma- 
nufactures and  trade. 

At  the  same  time,  such  was  the  na- 
tive sagacity  of  the  man,  that  even  in 
his  speculations  concerning  the  ^ne 
arts,  for  which  it  is  manifest  he  had 
little  true  feeling,  intellect  not  unfre- 
quently  supplies  the  place  of  genins, 
sensibility,  and  taste;  and  when  be 
has  occasion  to  treat  of  those  priociples 
of  composition  which,  lying  in  intel- 
lect, are  discernible  to  its  ken,  Milbr 


*  See  hiB  Works  in  Four  Volumes,  published  in  1812,  by  Mawmao. 
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writes^  as  he  did  on  other  subjects 
more  fitmiliAr  and  conffeniid  to  his 
mind,  yigorously  and  well ;  and  if  he 
cannot  be  said  ever  to  be  profound,  he 
is  at  least  unconfused  and  clear,  and 
suggests  several  useful  and  important 
hints  to  the  student  in  literature. 

We  belieye  that  his  few  Literary 
3Essays  are  very  little  known,  and  we 
shall  now  give  our  readers  an  abstract 
or  analysis  of  one  on  dramatic  poetry, 
which  seems,  though  left  imperfect, 
to  be  the  best  of  his  efforts,  and,  in 
some  respects,  both  amusing  and  in- 
structive.  The  first  part  of  the  essay 
treats  very  slightly  and  superficially 
of  tragedy — ^it  is  only  when  ne  gets  to 
comedy  tnat  the  author  writes  either 
with  spirit  or  intelligenoe.  His  dis- 
quisition begins  with  this  sentence: 
*'  The  end  of  comedy,  properly  so 
called,  is  to  excite  laughter.  This 
we  utterly  deny.  The  first  rude  co- 
mic exhibitions  among  a  rude  people 
might  have  had  this  end ;  but  comedv, 
properly  so  called,  has  unquestionably 
a  much  more  various  scope ;  and  manj 
of  its  most  important  incidents,  sent 
mcnts,  and  characters,  reflect  an  ima, 
of  human  life,  in  which  there  is  nc 
and  cannot  be,  any  thing  of  the  riji 
culous.  Laughter  is  not  the  eile, 
nor  yet  the  principal  end  of  the  co- 
medy of  any  civilized  nation,  ancient 
or  modern— nor  could  any  kind  of 
composition,  whose  scope  was  so  mean 
and  limited,  have  occupied  such  an 
important  part  in  the  literature  of  the 
world.  Mr  Millar  is,  we  think,  equally 
unfortunate  in  defining  laughter  "  an 
emotion  arising  from  a  contrast  in  the 
mind  between  certain  objects  of  an 
opposite  description,"  and  in  after- 
wards asserting,  "  that  to  produce 
this  emotion  a  sudden  contrast  of  dig- 
nity and  meanness  is  always  neces- 
sary." In  metaphysics  he  did  not  think 
so  freely  for  mmself  as  in  politics — 
else  had  he  not  allowed  other  men  to 
tell  him,  in  direct  opposition  to  what 
a  very  little  reflection  would  have 
shewn  him  to  be  true,  that  he  never 
liad,  in  all  the  course  of  his  life,  once 
laughed-— except  at  the  contrast  of  dig- 
nity and  meanness.  Simplification  was 
one  of  the  great  sins  of  the  pseudo- 
philosophy  of  his  day ;  and  a  foolish 
dogma  once  laid  down,  was  re-echoed 
from  treatise  to  treatise,  till  conscious- 
ness and  self-experience  were  distrust- 
ed or  disused,  and  reading  people  shut 
|ip  their  minds  to  all  iufluences,  save 


the  asseverations  of  a  few  Ludlow  m^ 
taphysicians.  What  occasion  was  there 
to  circumscribe  the  inclination  to 
laughter,  for  example,  within  the  naiv 
row  limits  of  one  exciting  cause?  Or 
what  could  be  more  unphilosophical 
than  to  lay  it  down  in  the  books  of 
philosophers,  that  any  one  quaUty  or 
relation  of  objects  was,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  our  natures,  the  sole  source 
of  any  one  emotion.^  Having  laid 
down  his  dogma,  however,  Mr  Millar 
is  forced  to  adhere  to  it,  and  his  essay 
therefore  can  be  considered  as  afford- 
ing merely  some  illustrations  of  one 
of  the  causes  (by  him  supposed  the 
sole)  of  that  emotion  which  he  consi- 
ders (in  our  opinion  erroneously)  to 
be  the  end  of  comedy. 

Of'  aU  the  examples  of  contrast 
which  are  conducive  to  laughter,  the 
richest  and  most  extensive,  he  well 
remarks,  is  that  which  appears  in  the 
characters  of  men.  It  is  the  great  ob- 
ject of  us  all  to  stand  high  in  the  opi- 
nion of  others ;  and  when  it  happens 
that  a  person,  aiming  at  this,  ax^pears 
foolish,  absurd,  and  despicable,  he  be- 
comes a  very  natural  ooject  of  scorn 
and  ridicule.  The  talent  of  exciting 
laughter,  by  the  exhibition  of  any  im- 
propriety or  absurdity  in  human  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  Mr  Millar  calls 
AumottT— while  the  talent  of  exciting 
mirth,  by  any  contrast  which  has  i^o 
dependence  on  the  behaviour  of  man- 
kind, is  by  him  said  to  be  wit. 

It  is  needless  to  hint  to  our  readers, 
that  this  definition  of  wit  is  extremely 
unsatisfactory — we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  peifectly  false.  The  behaviour 
of  mankind  has  been  the  food  of  wit 
since  tlie  world  began.  Wit  difiers 
from  humour,  not  in  having  a  different 
su^ect,  but  in  considering  the  same 
subject  differently.  Deprive  wit  of  the 
relations  of  society,  and  then  give  us 
an  example  of  its  existence.  The  truth 
is,  tliat  humour  is  a  far  higher  power 
than  wit,  and  frequently  draws  its  mate- 
rials from  far  deeper  sour  jes  in  human 
nature.  The  humours  of  mankind  are 
not  only  endless,  but  in  their  giost  in- 
teresting exhibitions  they  are  insepar- 
ably blended  with  their  affections,  theur 
happiness,  and  their  whole  moral  as 
well  as  natural  being :  And  what  do  we 
mean  by  humour  in  a  writer,  but  the 
faculty  of  describing  to  the  lite  the  hu- 
mours of  human  nature  ?  In  speaking 
of  wit  and  humour,  Mr  Millar  him^ 
self  gives  the  precedence  to  the  former 
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Wii  and  Humour. 


in  the  mik  uifometn,  witfaoat  intend- 
b^io^to;  nir  while  be  BSMrts  Uiftt 
eonitagt  ii  the  mihject  mfttter  of  both, 
he  alao  telli  ui,  thai  the  contrafttt  hn- 
moor  deUghcs  in  are  thoee  exhibited 
by  homan  chancter,  and  that  thoaeaie 
me  riefaeal  and  the  moet  extenttve. 
Man  of  real  wit  have  been  more  nnmo* 
root  in  the  worid  than  men  of  real 
hnmoui^nst  aa  men  of  fancy  have 
been  moft  numetona  than  men  of  ima- 
gination. 

But  leaving  these  hints  to  the  re- 
flection of  our  readera,  let  ua  accom- 
pany Mr  Millar  in  his  eaaay.    Con- 
atdcrinc  wit  and  hnmour  aa  diatin- 
gniahed  in  the  manner  he  haa  aaidy  he 
femar1n»  that  the  latter  haa  a  mudi 
greater  tendency  than  the  fbmier  to 
excite  violent  and  hearty  laughter,  and 
eobatituteay  for  that  reason,  the  chief 
province  of  comedy.  "  Human  natnre 
IB  a  mat  lau^iing-stock,  which  we 
are  pieaBed  to  aee  toased  about,  and 
tamed  in  all  ahapea,  and  with  whoas 
lidicaloaa  uipeanmce  we  are   never 
tired."     This,  we  think,  ia  a  very 
livdy  and  dever  sentence ;  but  in  what 
toreoedea  it,  Mr  Millar  haa  obviously 
been  considering  humour  in  lis  lowest 
and  vulgar  aenae,  and  not  at  all  in  its 
poetical,  moral,  and  philoaophical  aenae. 
otili  hwdii^  that  the  enect  of  fuuncfur 
ia  to  excito  excessive  and  outiageutta 
kughter,   Mr  Millar  obaervea,    that 
ttough  comic  writing  cannot  be  an^ 
cessftdly  cultivated  until  the  liberd 
arte  and  sdencea  have,    in  gencnl, 
made  oonaiderable  mugress,  it  is  hke^ 
ly  to  attain  ita  highest  improvement 
at  a  period  which  precedea  nie  moat 
renned  and  conrect  state  of  taate  and 
literature.    Simple  and  teiorant  veo^ 
pie,  he  remarks,  will  laugh  at  a  trifling 
or  bad  joke'-^'^nile  more  refined  per^ 
eons  are  more  fintidious  and  sparing 
of  their  merriment    This  seems  not 
to  be  very  oracular,  and  is  indeed  a 
good  instance  of  the  finmai  gravity 
vrith  which,  when  he  supposes  him- 
adf  to  be  philoaophiiing,  a  very  clever 
and  acute  man  will  otttimea  utter  a 
most  inane  truism.    But  we  suapect 
that  there  h  no  truth  in  this  truism. 
A  highly  refined,  that  is  to  say,  a 
highly  cultivated,  and  vigorous  state 
of  society  may  not  be  given  to  kntgh* 
ier   wHhoui   a   cause;    but,    never^ 
tMeas,  they  have  many  caupa  far 
laughter.    And  if  humour  be  at  ali  of 
the  nature  of  that  power  which  we 
have  hinted  at,  it  will  be  atrongest 
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and  moat  prevalent  hi  thnt  i 
ctety  where  there  we  usaaf 
We  Bttipect,  that  by  *'  a  refined  and 
correct  state  of  taate  and 
and  also  by  the  exuicaaiun,  ' 
refined  pefma,"  Mr  Milkr 
that  artuleid  and  fidae 
atrength  Ifaa  in  mere  i 
ventiotud  citemMtttMets^  atta  not  gs 
nuine  knowledge  and  power.  We  m 
convinced  of  thia  ftom  wlinC  be  m 
afterwards  about  **  pataonn  in  me 
higher  sphere  of  life,"  whose  ndads  he 
suppoaea  to  be  "  filled  witii  a  RRato 
atore  of  ideaa  and  aenthnentar  Aaa 
thoae  of  other  people,  and  whoae  cob* 
versation  ia  aaia  to  be  wittier  and  vmr 
diveraiiled^n  diort,  kaa  knr  and  hn- 
morona.  Why,  it  ia  tme  dmt  aocktf 
may  become  ao  refined  that  ii  to  a^, 
80  polished  that  ita  atrengtli  is  by  la- 
trinon  worn  and  attenuate  and  donte- 
less  humour  will  then  be  unknown. 
But  society  cannot  be  too  tnUffkiewd 
to  relish  humour,  and  tiie  fimat  spe- 
cimens of  humour  have  been  aaodmei 
during  thoae  perioda  when  toe  mini 
of  the  nation,  amona  whom  tibcy  ^ 
peered,  waa  in  the  Auneaa  and  poft» 
tion  ofitsfaeultiea. 

We  cannot  uieienire  Mrea  witt  ma 
writer,  in  thhikfaig  that  the  belter  ad- 
vances of  civiHBtion,  not  onlj  eq^ode 
the  ludicroui  naatimeaoa  a  ftnaersg^ 
but  weaken  ue  propenaity  to  eveiy 
apedea  of  exhibitiaii.    Hta  argameaft 
in  aupjBort  of  thia  aaacitkm  ia  alQgahr 
ly  unfixrtunate.     **  To  eadte  jOwm 
ritfmlr,  die  pictaie  niuat  be  dttorgea, 
and  theftaturea,  though  like,  < 
ated.    The  man,  wAo  la  \ 
aims  at  thediapbty  of  thia  talent,  i 
endeavour  to  repreaent  wi^ 
heightening  the  tone,  tiie  asfieet,  the 
geatore,  the  deportment  of  m  pema 
be  ridicules.    Tb  paint  fidlv,  be  auct 
for  the  time  appear  iboliA.      Bers  he 
eonfbuttds  humorous  or  covnie  ooeapo- 
aition»--comedj  itself^wiA  the  mere 
mimioy  of  individuals  m  oon^wrsatioo. 
And  he  aho  seems  to  think,  that  i^at 
Can  be  no  huuioroua  mimicry,  exicpt 
of  fcXtf  and  dbaurdity.    AH  this  s 
quite  away  ftom  die  aaljeet  in  hand. 
The  entertainment  arising^  fWnn  wii,  he 
sa^,  has  no  connexion  with  thoae  ho- 
mdiating  drcumatancea  whidi  are  fan 
separable  firom  humour  *~*and  then  he 
draws  a  very  flonnahing  diaiaeter  of  a 
person  endowed  widi  that  ^uaHty,  ss 
vague  aa  it  is  elaborate. 
Kotwithitanding  the  txticme  ooa* 
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fitrian  ofidcwdttMgboatill  tfailpiirt 
of  theeMM^rwlddiweluiVe  tampan* 
oed  at,  the  latter  part  of  it  ia  really 
very  excellent  and  conclusive.  After 
ohaervintt,  that  in  oommercial  coun- 
triea,  owing  to  the  separation  and  muU 
tiplication  of  trades  and  mofessioiis^ 
there  muat  be  the  greatest  divenitj  of 
character,  and  oonsequentlj  of  htmmir, 
he  aaysi 

«*  it  alio  merits  attention,  that  flie  same 
variedes  in  ebaneter  and  litiiatioQ,  whidi 
furnish  the  mfttfrialB  of  Inunour  and  ridi- 
cule* dispose  manMnd  to  employ  them  for 
the  purpose  of  ezdting  mirth.    The  stan- 
daro  or  dignity  and  propriety  is  different 
according  to  the  character  of  the  man  who 
holds  it,  and  is  therefore  contrasted  with 
different  improprieties  and  foihiee.    Eyery 
penon»  thouj^  ne  may  not  be  so  conceited 
as  to  eonaider  himidf  m  the  light  of  a  per- 
fect mode!,  is  yet  apt  to  be  diverted  with  the 
apparent  oddi^  of  that  bdiarioitr  which  is 
veiy  different  from  his  own.    Men  of  robust 
profesuons,  the  nnith,  the  mason,  and  the 
carpenter,  are  apt  to  break  thetr  jests  upon 
the  weakness  and  efleminacr  of  ttie  bamr, 
the  weaver,  or  the  tailor.    The  poet,  or  the 
philosopher  in  his  ganet,  condemns  the  pa- 
tient industry,  snd  the  sordid  pursuits  of  the 
merchant.    The  silent,  mysterious  practi- 
tioner in  physic,  is  apt  to  smile  at  the  no 
less  formal  but  damorous  ostentation  of  the 
barrister.    The  genteel  military  man,  who 
is  lured,  at  the  Md  of  his  superior,  to  drive 
his  feUow-creaturss  out  of  this  world,  is 
resdy  to  sneer  at  the  zeal,  and  stsreh-de- 
portment  of  the  Divine,  whose  mofession 
isads  him  to  provide  for  their  condition  and 
enjoy  nicUb  m  the  nexL    The  pecunaiHteS 
of  each  individual  are  thus  behdd  thioogh 
a  minor,  which  magnifies'  their  hidicroas 
features,  sad  by  oontimiaHy  eicithig  that 
(«  itching  to  dende,**  of  which  all  numkind 
are  possessed,  affords  constant  exercise  to 
their  humorous  talents.** 

He  then  applies  this  principle  of  the 
subdivision  orprofessions  to  the  comic 
coinpontions  of  different  nations. 

**  As  in  the  most  commercial  of  the  Gredc 
sbites,  almost  all  the  departments  of  trade 
and  msnufoelares,  and  even  uumy  of  those 
which  in  modem  times  ate  seeoonted  U- 
bcnd,  woe  fiOsd  widi  skves,  the  nnifomil- 
ty  of  chamder  so  pvevaknt  in  that  dass  of 
men,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  extended  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  produc- 
ed a  proportional  deficiency  of  those  objects 
which  altbrd  the  chief  materials,  as  well  as 
the  chief  excitements  of  humour  and  ridi- 
calOi  This  was  probably  the  reason  whv 
the  Athenians,  notwidistending  their  sm(- 
nence  in  all  the  other  productions  of  gsnins, 
diioover  so  remarkable  a  deficient,  in  comic 
or  ludicrous  compositions.  The  comedies 
of  Aristophanes,  written  at  a  period  whoi 
the  nation  had  attained  a  high  pitch  of 
Vol,  VL 
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in' mile  ftiea^  iafiWng  te 
whale  of  tMr  pleasantly,  not  ftom  niss^ 
discriBdimtad  and  wslUuppotted  cfaaiactsn. 
bat  Aon  the  dioQ  and  extravagsat  altna* 
dons  in  wUdi  the  penons  of  Om  drama  are 
ssfaibilsd.  Itistmsidiatlhsscyleorwhas 
is  eriM  the  iwwo0HM4r,  is  ssli  to  hasa 
besB  veiy  dififent  I  but  of  tUswe  asa  font 


_  dottotSHwar  hi  • 
voryflnMRirsble  liriit. 

The  oomediss  of  omss  two  Homan  writen 
aiaslMi  vary  dsucisnt  m  vm  lapissentatloii 
of  cfaanelsiw  Aa  old  asaricioas  fiaher,  si 
dissnIntB  extravagsnt  son,  a  flattering  paia* 
eke,  a  biaggiag  eowasdlr  ssldfar,  a  canalng 
intriguing iMnl  of  a«avai  disss,  wkh  • 
fow  triflhig  variations,  make  the  dhisia^li 
/srssfMs  in  all  the  dUBbient  oomporitawis  of 
Aoseanthois.  But  though  nsiaerFhaitns 
nor  Tsmea  appear  to  have  mnsh  msrit  in 

ofaf. 

baicgndsd 

^   dMysssm 

happy  ao  the  sipiMrien  of  csmaaM  fosU 

at^ii  in  exhibiting  natnial  pidnsa  of 

arylife. 

The  Roouas,  independent  of  their  slosa 
inlnaiioB  of  the  Oiecu,  had  scaica  ai^ 
scNuic  wntutt  of  their  own.  After  the 
dsrtnistkm  or  the  eommonweahh,  we  nnesl 
with  few  writers  in  dus  depaitment  x  and 
none  of  any  cminsnoe.  The  sge  of  d<  ' 
UlanAure  at  Rome  was  veiy  nMvts 
was  no  eommene:  the  nnnbsr  of  t 
was  fanmensa,  as  no  free  cidasn  wooU  en* 
gage  in  any  pnfosrion  baft  thoai  of  the  eamjp 
or  die  ban  and  disrefoie  it  is  mobahle  daU 
the  Romsns  were  etiU  more  aefident  than 
die  Greeks,  m  dial  variety  of  originii 
charscten  which  is  the  great  spar  to  rkli- 


dsacribing  dioss  niee  oombinad 
fesladon  and  folly,  irideh  nn^  I 
as  the  foandadsn  of  tnia  esmsdy, 


•«  In  modem  Itsly,  die  rise  c 
towns  was  foOowsd  by  die  revival  of  lecisia^ 
and  by  the  uitraduotion  af  htdtooas  and 
somawhatliottdouB  eomporidons;  but  die 
Italians  tost  dieir  trade,  and  thsir  HfienOiia 
bepn  to  dedine,  b^bre  it  bad  risen  to  that 
height  at  wfcadi  dieimptovmant  of  oouedy 
was  to  be  expected.  They  displayad,  how* 
ever,  in  a  sort  of  panttaninuc  enttttalii« 
meats,  a  vrin  of  low  numoar,  by  grotesque 
exfalbiiions,  whidi  are  aqipossd  to  aiara0> 
tarise  the  dtiasns  of  dffinnt  stales  f  and  In 
this  inferior  wptdtiB  of  diama,  tfaer  are  ssid 
to  passeas  intdidMe  powan  of  exchiiig 
laughter. 

«•  In  Franee,  the  connny  which  after 
Itsly  made  die  first  advances  in  dvOiasdon* 
the  state  of  sodeCy  has  never  been  veiy 
mtourable  to  namoroas  repeeseptaufln.  In 
that  eountty,  foshion  has  had  more  hr- 


fluanee  than  in  any  otiier  part  of  Europe, 

supprsBS  the  odmties  and  eoea 
indiviouals.    The  gentry,  by  then  fiequent 


intercourse,  are  induoed  to  modd  their  be- 
haviour aooerding  to  a  ooouBoa  standaidi 
4M 
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Wki 


IMmk 


aad  «he  Imrer  oiden  tbmk  it  imwmb«it 
qpoo  them  to  imitale  dw  fiu»/aj»  Tbui  » 
gnat  degree  of  unitemity  «  thantift 
and  bchaTknir  u  uwpagrted  tbfoagh  all 
nuki,  ftomtfaehii^  to  die  Invert;  and 
a  Fiendi  bqjgar  it  a  gcBtkman  m 
IfrimihTtLj  at  this  EBle»  have  Ikde 

tiaotolai^atcadiodier;  ibr  due 

he  tmAj  tha  eame  thing  as  to  langh  at 
tiMmaelTei.  Pram  lefinemcnt  of  mannen* 
attbewne  time*  thcb  attentkn  baa  been 
dindad  to  elegant  ealKee  of  jpleaaantty,  mora 
dian  to  hidioouf  and  bnflfiMniBh  npnaenta* 
tion;  and  the  nation  hae  at  length  come  to 
oeeopy  the  aiipeiior  ndone  of  wit,  '"^ 
foanng  diwng^  the  ttiekerandii! 


gar  madimn  dt  humour. 

<•  It  may,  aoooedingly,  be  icmaiked,  that 
amoiig  tbenmneraus  and  diiringninhfid  men 
of  genius  whom  Pnnee  hai  fioduoed,  Lo 
Sage,  and  Moliere,  *  ara  pecfaapa  the  only 
examples  that  can  be  admioed  of  counettt 
bmxMMOtts  writen.  The  lug^  and  deaerrad 
reputation  of  the  btftar  as  »  water  of 
comedy,  is  unifetsally  admittodt  though  I 
think  It  can  baldly  be  denied,  diat  his  clia- 
nctcra  ara  commonly  ofODGfaargBd  and  £»• 


^  Then  is,  perhaps,  no  oountiy  in  which 


fior  extended  as  inEn^and,  or  consequendv 
ia  which  the  inhabitantB  have  displayed  such 
a  nmhiplicity  and  diTcisity  of  charadsn* 
What  is  called  a  AwnoarM,  thatia,  apor- 
aoniriio  exhibits  pardcnkr  whims  and  oddi. 
ties,  not  iior  die  sake  of  pradudng  miith,  but 
to  gratify  his  own  hudinatHn*  is  less  known 
in  any  other  country.  The  EngUsh  ara  ra* 
gaidcd  by  thdr  neuhbouis  as  a  nation  of 
famnounsts ;  a  set  otoriginals,  moulded  into 
singular  shapes,  and  as  unlike  the  rast  of 
mankind  as  each  other* 

••  Political  tueooeii  have  ascribed  this 
wonderful  diTCtsity  of  character  among  die 
EndUsh  to  the  foira  of  their  government, 
wlMhunpoees  few  restraints  upon  their  coqp 
ducU  It  is  obnous,  however,  that,  though 
an  abaohito  government  may  prevent  any 
great  singularity  of  behaviour,  a  free  coo- 
edtution  will  not  atone  produce  ic  Men 
do  not  acquire  an  odd  or  wbimsieal  charac- 
ter, because  they  an  at  liberty  to  do  m,  but 
.becauM  they  have  piopensitim  which  lead 
them  to  it  In  the  npublican  stata  of  an- 
tiquity,  which  enjoyed  mora  political  frse^ 
dom,  and  among  mere  ravages,  who  ara 
almoat  under  no  government  at  all,  nothing 
of  this  remarkabto  cooentiidty  is  to  be  ob> 
served. 

**  But  whatever  be  the  cause  of  that  end- 
kn  diversity  of  characten  which  prevails  in 
England,  it  certainly  gives  encouragement 
to  pareasdc  mirth  and  dmUciy ;  and  baa  pro. 
duced  a  general  disposidon  to  humour  and 


ees  of  human  nature,  thej  ici|iiira  net  Ac 
aid  of  fiction;  to  conceive  wfaafridicniiins 
they  have  ooIt  to  obeerve  iL  Eack  radU 
vidual,  aoooidia^  to  tfao  iiimraiiBi  af  a 
nufcijw^  bnfloon,  le  not  only  hnBDoasom  ra 
himself,  but  die  canra  of  liuuirau  in  other 
men.  The  natkmal  gcnina,  na  ni|^  be 
expected,  has  been  moulded  and  oeeted 
by  these  peculiar  drcumataneea,  and  bra 
produced  a  greater  nnmbc^  of  eraiaax 
writers,  in  aU  the  brandies  of  earak  and 
ludicrous  composilionv  diaa  ara  to  be  ftnad 
in  any  odicr  country.  To  pnaa  over  ike 
extraordinary  genius  of  Shakapmra  m  tbb 
M  well  as  in  other  departmcnta,  widi  dime 
odier  comic  writen  who  fived  abent  die 
commencement  of  KngTifJi  maanfictuics, 
and  to  mention  only  a  few  in<lai>nn,  now 
our  own  timm ;  it  will  be  <TifBcnlf  ftr  any 
country,  at  one  period,  to  matdi  die  aefvse 
and  ytointtd  inmy  of  Swift ;  tbc  fidblcr,  bat 
more  laiuHhable  satire  of  Aibunnot;  die 
gentle  rameiy  of  Gay;  the  ludieeoaa  sad 
natural,  thou^  coarse,  mafafiHalions  of 
lowlife«  by  rulding;  die  atxonsdcfiora. 
doos  of  character,  tog^her  with  die  appro* 
priate  easy  dialogue  of  Vanbrap^;  dieisJt 
vdn  of  correct  pleasantry,  in  z&Boifing  tix 
varietira  of  stucBed  ancctatioin,  dnidayedby 
Congreve;  and,  above  AD,  tlieumvasaX, 
equule,  and  creative  bumoiir  of  j 


There  is  much  excellent  nutter  in 
this  long  extract,  mixed  i^^  (in  oar 
opinion  at  letat)  with  mudi  nanfmnut ; 
yet  it  can  be  valuable  only  to  thoae 
who  know  how  to  sepo&te  Cnttft  frora 
error.  The  comedies  of  the  Athenians 
he  csUs  **  mere  Jkrcee  ir  bat  the 
truth  is  evidentlyj  that  the  ptofMaui 
never  read  a  line  of  them  bat  In  some 
miserable  translation.  He  demised 
classical  learning,  and  therefiire  re- 
mained ignorant  of  its  real  a^iiiL— 
Now^  can  he,  consistently  with  his 
own  theory,  call  the  Athemsna  a  won* 
derfUly  refined  people  in  one  sen- 
tence, and  talk  of  their  eqioyancnt  of 
*'  mere  ferces"  in  the  next?  Had 
Mr  MiUer  ever  attended  one  of  Vn* 
ftssor  Yoang's  lectnres  on  the  •  Wit 
of  Wits/  he  would  not  have  talked 
thus.  But  the  extract  contains  msar 
more  debateable  points,  that  weshsiC 
on  a  Aiture  occasion,  take  up  the  dis- 
of  some  of  the  most  iBteRst- 


mg. 


•  Wh<t  was  Rabelais,  what  was  U  Fontaine,  what  was  Hamttton,  dEc.  ftc  &£.  ? 


IBMQ        A  SieiUau  Siwy,  with  oUktFcmsi  bjf  Barry  CornwaO. 
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A  SICILIAlf  STOEY,  WITH  OrHBft  tOEUB  ;  BY  BABEY  GOBMWALL.* 


Ma  CoBKWALLy  IB  B  dedicBUvy  boii« 
net  to  B  hdy  ywog  and  beaiitifiil, 
BlmoBt  iiuinaBtes  that  these. lays  uibt 
be  hiB  IflBt.  This.iB  ell  Yery  nBiunl, 
perhBps,  in  B  met  dreBming  of  pBSt 
heppiness^  and  consecrating^  as  it 
were,  his  melancholy  songs  to  the 
^irit  that  made  bright  the  mora  of 
life :  but  all  such  miamvings  are  tran-^ 
Bienty  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
he   IB  busy  in  preparing 


Bootfaer  Yolvnie  ftr  the  pms. 
Tii  §t-*lbr  fiatuni  nov  k  taonying 


Let  him  write  now  that  he  is  younff 
and  hopeful— while  the  "  world  is  all 
bdbre  him  where  to  choose,"  and  ima« 
fpmtion  ever  ready  to  lead  him  either 
mto  Uie  sunshine  or  the  shade.  It 
isaUessed  thing  to  see  the  scenery  of 
life  atretching  &r  on  before  us--Bnd 
to  fed  that  we  are  but  stsrtinff  on  b 
career.  We  are  strong  in  the  roture, 
and  rejoicing  in  our  strength:  weakf* 
ness  and  despondency  come  upon  us 
finun  the  past:  that  which  is  before 
aeems  pregnant  with  bUss  and  bright- 
ness—that  which  is  behind  is  the  re- 
ffion  of  melancholy— it  may  be  of 
despair.  That  poet  is  happy,  who  hai 
just  done  enough,  not  to  awaken  the 
hopes  o£  his  friends  only,  but  to 
Idndle  and  justify  anil  sustain  his 
own.  A  breeze  seems  to  breathe  up- 
on him  with  gradually  increasing 
powei^-and  borne  alon^;  upon  its 
wing^  he  is  wafted,  as  m  a  dream^ 
onwards  and  onwards  into  the  expand- 
ing boBom  of  beauty  and  delight. 

We  know  of  no  young  poet  in  our 
dmy  who  stands  in  a  more  enriable 
state  ^n  Bairy  ComwalL  He  has 
done  noUiing— and  he  has  done  much, 
nothing  that  he  may  not  easily  excel, 
much  that  not  manv  will  easily 
equaL  We  must  not,  tnerefore,  hear 
him  speaking  seriously  of  giving  over 
before  oe  has  feirly  begun — every  body 
Beems  to  think  kindly  and  hopefully 
of  him — ^he  has  smoothed  the  raven 
fiux  of  periodical  criticism  till  it  has 
smiled— %e  has  done  more  than  that, 
he  has  acquired  Uie  friendship  of 
all  true  lovers  of  poetry.  We  roust 
hot  be  unreasoname — ^let  him  write 
when,  what,  and  how  he  chooses — ^but 
be  must  remember,  tha^  as  the  gift  of 


InqniatMMi  has  been  won,  so  can  it 
be  retained  and  strengthened  only  by 
constant,  devout,  and  seYeie  worship* 

The  Sicilian  Story  is- but  a  short 
poem— «nd  might  Ittve  been  written 
at  a  few  sittings— but  it  is  very  de- 
licately and  beautifiilly  finished— and 
fkill  emywhere  of  the  spbit  ti  na- 
ture ;  its  merit  is  also  mat  as  a  work 
of  art.  It  is  a  true  Italian  Tale,  pas* 
aionste  and  romantio— Guide  and  Isa« 
bel  (can  we  praise  them  more  loving* 
'  )  are  almost  a  Romeo  and  JuliMi 

t  the  joy  of  this  paBsion  is  left  ali 
most  entirely  to  our  imsgination-^vre 
Bie  made  to  look  on  its  agonies  and  itB 
despair.  Ere  sixteen  of  those  ripen-* 
ing  siunmers  have  past  over  their 
heads  the  lovers  have  been  bleats— 
maserahle— dead.  Joy  and  Borrow  are 
crowded  into  that  little  ^sn,  and  had 
they  lived  till  their  bright  tresses  had 
become  dim,  what  more  could  they 
have  known  of  either — who  had  wept 
so  many  teurs  of  bUss  and  of  wo,  Bnd 
had  exhausted  all  the  passions  of  their 
hearts?  It  is  the  young  onlv  who  die 
of  grief^  for  what  care  the  old  for  th^ 
extinction  of  that  light  which  has 
been  long  glimmering,  faintlier  and 
faintlier,  through  the  sad  mists  of 
time,  and  shewing  nothing  but  the 
few  wan  oljects  near  it,  while  aH 
that  charmed  of  yore  lies  buried  in  the 
hiack  shadow  of  ratgetfiilness. 
•«  One  night  a  masque  was  held  within  the 

OfaSidliaxi  palsce:  the  gayest  flowwr^ 
Cast  life  sod  beauty  o*er  the  marble  hsllst 
And,  in  remotcrqwts,  insh  watcrfrUs 
That  'rose  half  hidden  by  sweet  lemoD  bowws 
A  low  and  silver^oiced  musiG  made ; 
And  there  the  frail  peiftmung  woodbine 

stmycd 
Winding  iti  slight  arms  xooad  the  cypnsi 

bough, 
And  as  in  female  famst  seemed  there  tof 
Like  woman*s  love  'midst  sonow  f 
And  every  odorous  plant  and  biigbter  thing 
Bom  of  the  sunny  skies  and  weeping  rain. 
That  from  the  bosom  of  the  spring 
Starts  into  life  and  beauty  onoe  again, 

"  io^vttgreen. 


Blossom'd;  and  there  in  walks  o 

Gay  cavaliers  and  dames  high-bom  and  fair. 

Wearing  that  rich  and  melancholy  smile 

Than  can  so  well  beguile 

The  human  heart  from  its  recess*  weaeseeB« 

And  lovers  fidl  of  lova  oi  studious  care 

Wasting  their  rbymesupon  the  soft  night  air» 


*  eUiers,  New  Street,  Bond-Street,  London* 


InfaHilliitBemliDtiie 
KtcraallT  Hi  pynmidof  flain^ 


▲ndanamaddie 

Thar  ttaay  Impit  Ugfoiiy  the 

fa  to  do  honour  to  dmt  nvdry.** 

TImto  ii  out  in  this  ny  thifU^f 
oowid^  mck  m  the  lool  wilh  oonop-* 
ihr  loabd  t^in  no  whero  An4  her  Itov 
lu«boy»  the4»k*h>iJBdQaido-  mmI 
while  aha  ii  moamfyiy  thinking  im* 
01  limy  her  bnillior  LaoQi  flerody 
vphnids  hfir  sollen  nknoe,  and  whie* 
pwt  in  hor  eer  her  loiw'a  neme^  wilh 
n  tone  Um  strikei «  namelen  and  pf»t 
phetie  terror  into  her  heart. 

*'  And  to  her  nxmi 
Like  a  pde  MHlMy  fluh  die  Mole.* 
What  a  eontiaat  ia  the  daric  and  dea« 
nairing  nidity  of  thia  day  to  tlie)07« 
fldneM  of  ita  mom. 
^  That  man  dujatniMmdM 

^er  in  Ctlandtheiwvd 

Ckne  ta  die  oeMn«  and  no  tides  are  leen 
T^  biMk  die  glatiy  quiet  of  the  lea : 
And  Goidv,  i^  hit  ann  Vovnd  label, 
Undeiped  die  twet  of  her  dieniat  hair, 
WUcfa  in  her  white  and  hcavbg  boaom  f<dl 
Ukethm||icnanioiir*d,aiid  dm  widi  jeahnii 


leftai. 


Upon  tint  bni^ 
MdtaMPoDedbj«adaipl 
tide.  ^ 

AadbyNi^m*ec 
AadaBadieirildi 
Ameiyt  intenninahic  feawt^  y 
The  sequent  and  the  nme  have  dieir  ^m 
tVigedicr*    Natnie  dien  in  wfUeit  gm 

And  ^Blidit  her  dam  tnee  and  vaten  vide 
f1icbeBeeeft^grfcigotina,hMddeif, 

Bt  M  but  in  tet  fiat  aid  teay  4aap» 
When  Fancy,  erar  the  medier  of  nana  tnnh, 
Brauhea  hKdmewlHMlkenmf  yn^k. 


And  dien  hie  dadc  eyca  apadskd,  and  he 
wound 

The  fiDeta  like  a  eonnet  aroond 

Her  braw,  and  bade  her  liac  and  be  a  q;uecn. 

And  eh!  HwaaawaetioaceherddicatehMid 
rgafai8thi8paitedlipi,aatho'todied[ 
Die  anger  all  dioae  whiq^  bfamd 


He  knew  ao  well  to  nee,  and  on  hit  ne^ 
Her  nmnd  aim  hung*  while  half  aa  in  com- 


And  half  enticatj  did  her  awhmning  eje 
ipeak  of  Ibibeaianee,  *tin  ftom  her  piradng 

He  matraed  die  boney-dewB  diet  lover  ■  vp^ 
And  thcni  in  crimeoiuM  beau^,  playiiiny 
flbe  Aownedf  and  wore  that  adf-betnijing  air 
That  women  loved  and  ibttered  love  to  Wear. 
••  Oft  wooU  hOt  aaontfaataame  spot  they  laj 
Beneedi  die  hut  lig^  of  a  aammer^a  d^, 
TeD  Maid  wonU  watdi  die  while  her  ated* 

fcdtye,) 
How  en  the  lone  Padfic  be  had  been. 
When  the  See  Lion  on  his  wotery  way 
Went  toDfaie  thio*  die  billowa  green. 
And  shook  that  oeean^  dead  tfaoqaflU^ : 
And  he  would  tdl  her  of  peat  tunes,  and 

where 
He  lamUed  hi  bis  boyhood  iar  away, 
And  spoke  of  odier  worlds  and  wonders  fiur 


This  la  ftan  of  poetry,  and  alao  of  on« 
ginality,  thon^  the  aame  Idnd  of  pic* 
tore  haa  been  dinwn  by  Wotdnwoidi 
and  CampbelL  No  one  who  can  read 
It,  haa  forgotten  the  inedatihie  woo» 
ing  of  Ruth.  ''  that  infint  of  the 
wooda/  by  the  ^  youth  (hnn  Geor- 
gia'a  Jbxxt^  ao  jfoHoaaLj  ftnoHiar 
Ifith  thestrangs  talea  of  kyve  and  fiar. 
Hut  ia  indeed  a  noem  that  atanda 
done  in  ita  poworflu  beanty,  nor  «aa 
there  cfer  on  earth  n  BDsnd  bnt 
Wordiworth'a  firam  nihieh  nonld 
have  riaen  into  Ikht  ao  vild  n  cr»- 
tion.  Campbell  had  donhtkm  Rath  in 
hia  heart  when  he  oonodTcd  of  his  own 
Gertrude— and  he  diociglht  of  hhn« 
"  A  military.  ca8q[tte  who  wore  with 
qdendid  ftathera  drest,"  when  he 
rdaedup  in  the  Fennaylvudan  aoUtade> 
die  wanderer  of  whom  he  aaya,  **  and 
well  hia  Spanidi  ^ume  thoae  Uty 
kioka  became."  So  too  in  die  whde 
atory  of  that  wanderer'a  adventures, 
fidndy  ooloored  bf  a  hi^t  reflected 
from  the  picture  oy  Worda  worth,— 
we  see  one  poet  creating  in  the  ifirit  of  j 
another.  The  above  vidon  of  Bany 
Cornwall  will  bear  to  he  pondered  on, 
even  after  the  kindred  vidona  of  thoae 
other  great  dreamers.  Indeed^  are 
diey  not  aD  inapbed  by  Shakspeare — 
for  so  was  wooed  and  won  **  Tlie 
gende  lady  married  to  die  Moor.* 

But   Isabel   is  on   her  niidn%ht 
couch. 

•«  Her  desp  diat  n|^  was  ftarfhV»0, 

that  night! 
If  it  indeed  was  sleep :  for  in  her  si^ 
A  form  (a  dim  and  waving  shadow)  stood. 
And  pointed  flur  19  the  ^eat  Etna^s  side. 
Where,  from  a  black  lavme,  a  ditny  wwid 
Peeps  out  and  fisewns  vftao  theelomiabdmr. 
Ana  bounds  and  bravce  the  wildcnes  ef 

snow. 
It  gued  awhile  t^on  the  hrndy  bode 


Wldi 


Jkad  ipoto.  *  Awake  mAwmoHh  yoo  Adl» 


fori, 
Havekftmymaiiff 


I  Tlio'  riMP  «bave  my  cU  iportidH^, 

maosMd  lod  unboned  limbf 
'  A  pi^  lor  wolfee  tad  by  Oie  1 


*  Aad  eae  Iqcliof  aay  Miijc  end^ciiriedheiy, 
^  Thetone  I  Towedtotheemy  beepty«ewuas 
'  Like  e  mere  weed  tq^  the  ipouDtaiiiriTeri 
«  And  those  daikcyce  yott  used  to  love  eo 


idenly,  wiy  own  Inbelt) 
'now  liK?e  kit  Uhiv  Kglit !» 


*  Go  tta  unto  yon  ^  paint,  and  mm 
^  YODT  huibrad^s  he 


I  heart  for  some  men  qiiiel 


gnve 


I       •  Than  wbat  the  itreiin  and  wUfaeriDgwindi 
may  lend, 

•  And  "taeelih  ^  bMfl  tree  we  pbuted,  gite 

•  ThefoQdheertbaieUwthittMeihBllliff 
f  And  iked  ft  lolnee  on  tby  after  dayi  t 

« And  tlmw4wt  ob  1 1  Mk  thee  not  «o  ind 
I      •  The  plant  on  wbick  tby  ^vuido  ioviad  to 
Raae» 
<  For  wbb  ft  ipint>  power  I  lee  tby  heart* 

[  No  poen  of  ftBj  oAcr  oountry  «Pt 
such  i^tft  a4o  Ike  Jlritiali.   Tbey 

I  alone  at  aU  timea  renieinber>  thai 
l^ts  dn  nol  tab  and  blood^-^^tet  • 
ycaoe  i  a  dbado«««4k  aomethlDg  thai 
onoe  was  and aetvody  i»^-4lialinoaMf 

,      i^^Bmnen^  and  mita  nway. 

He  said  no  moie,  but  with  the  dawtfng  day 
eiirank,  as  the  diadowa  of  the  dondi  depart 
Bcftn  the  ooaqiiering  nnrbeanM,  nlcndy* 
Hun  epHmg  she  ftom  the  pilhnr  where  the 

To  Uie  wild  senee  of  doubtftd  mieaiy : 
And  wkenahe  *wokefhedidobiythedieam. 
And  Joomqr'd  onwaide  lo  the  mrwnlain 


iMk  an  ackaoirledg* 
ment  of  ita  veference  to  nis  oommon 
nature;  he*  recognises  and  allows  its 
meaning  to  human  feelings— he  oWna 
in  his  emotion  something  of  that  pain- 
ful sense  which  in  nature  belong  to 
agoay^  or  danger,  or  death,  Tbete  ia 
much  of  this  hls^  imi^natioa  in  the 
picture  whichfoUows ;  anMipeal  is.tfaer« 
made  to  those  ibolings  wnidi  are  do* 
rived  ftomoamcqjaainta&ce  withpain-- 
ftom  our  §sn  of  nctoiqe.and  death  > 
while  we  see  also  touches  of  wild  ro* 
mantic  beanty,  knely  grandeur,  and 
aaovtofaleni  «d  inldinac 
of  nature. 

<«ItwaenipotlikBthi 
Or  painted  when  of  dndgr  kiunhit  Ihcy  told 
Wandniag  about  In  AiteetB  oMr 
Whan  Iko  hMt  poipk  eabmr.  wae 

fidnt 
And  di7  wae  dying  kiiko  wcet  r  tfa 
(Dark-  pine  and  ekewmtandthedwaiied  oak 
tflldi* 


taok'dlikaa  . 
8ecm*d  h^Mwtg  dim 


Tow'id  idiiBh  the 

she  drew 

TkethoRiearidewhibhthfNlQpniant||nw, 
And  with  a  beating  heart  dctccnded  where 
The  wateit  walked,  k  said,  iti  ikMtlBghaiii. 

A  miirderecl  body  never  l^y  in  a  more 
fitting  plaoe.  There  ia  sometbing 
mean  and  nuasnUo  in  an  ontatretcfa* 
ed  ooirpso  lying  bloody  and  gashed  and 
mangled  on  the  common  eairih.  Mur^ 
der  oa^  to  be  perpetrated  in  such  wild 
and  savage  solitudes  as  those  of  Salvator 
EKWi—pMCes  of  feai^-the  haunts  of 
wild  beasts— «f  men  more  fell  than 
they^Hif  the  fierce  aaendes  of  nature. 
^HmI  tsembUMi  and  uUnding  of  the 
cheek  which  would  denote  the  &ars  of 
our  humsn  heart,  is  not  atmnfie  to 
4iB  emotion  with  which  we  km  on 
the  pietiued  aeene.  Fear  ia  an  ele« 
ncnt  of  Aat  emotion.  He  whoso 
own  courage  would  rise  on  such  a  spot 
to  qudl  hu  fear,  looks  upon  the  ima* 


the 


Below,  a  tonbling  river  i 

<  It!  eooise  by  lava  neks  and  hianehoi  fanfciil 

fiinging  Inr  aye  in  fioce  and  aaiey  song. 

Every  step  that  Isabel  took  father 
down  and  down  into  this  ravine,  must 
have  dashed  her  soul  with  deeper  ter« 
ror.  Yet  even  then  she  hnaginH 
that  hope  oould  dweIL-<- And  Qujr  readi- 
en  will  not  fidl  to  be  dellghM  with 
Ae  knowledge  thai  Mr  Conwall  heva 
ahewBof  diehumanheart  Love  will  not 
befieve  in  death  tQl  she  sees  it  in  hia 
own  glased  eyes,  and,  as  we  think  Bjr* 
ron  somewhere  says,  ''black  hiur 
spread  in  utter  lifelessness." 

Qhl  till  thai moilMnl  none 
GanU  teU  (not  ihc^  how  SBwh  el  heps  the 


with  its 
biDi^ht, 
And  how  she  iVom  eadi  glance  a  couiage 


ForUghtaadli«»hsdaeatt«edb^ba  fright. 
And  she  eonUehnosKMnfisentbensslBighti 
So,  with  a  bonant  fading,  sshMdwiA  ftar 
Lest  ^  m^ibt  seom  Heav  Vs 


8be  took  her  wesiy  way  and  ssirdiad  the 

deU, 
Andfiieiesfaesawhim  idnad     Poerdsso* 

laladiild 
Of  sixlesn  smmneB,  had  the  vaSKS  wild 
No  pity  on  the  bo¥  von  kivcd  so  wdl  f 
There  stiff  and  con  the  dadc-eyed  Goido  by. 
His  pale  face  upwards  to  the  carsleis  day, 
That  smiled  as  it  was  wont ;  and  he  was 

firand. 


ASk9iiiM8i0r9,wiiha^^Pom»-;hsf9mryOonuDtA       OSmdk 


Bk  ywng  limte  miqgled  «  th*  mcky 

gmud. 
And,  'midst  the  weltering  wcedf  and  sbat 

lows  cold. 
His  blade  hair  floated  as  the  pha&tom  told. 
And  like  the  ifoy  dieam  bis  glassy  eye 
8poke  of  gone  moKtality. 

In  die  story  of  BooeacciOi  on  which 
this  poem  is  buill^  the  lady  takes  the 
head  of  her  mardmd  loyer,  and  bnries 
H,  we  believe,  in  an  urn  containing  a 
basil  plant  Mr  ComWIdl  represents 
isabdIJa  as,  in  like  manner,  burying 
llie  heart-* 

**  In  ccBBWon  aarai, 
OsaaMdUka.a  thing  tbfltowosA  Mil  human 

birth* 
And  Iha  irca  gKW  and  gmr  {  and  brighter 


8hoCftmnitibou^dia&she  balbn  had  aeen^ 
And  mNcf  with  its  kaTes  the  wot  winds 

fdayedt 
And  she  did  waler  ft  with  hei  teats,  aad^aik 
As  to  a  liviag  sfdiit,  and  in  thedMde 
Would  plasek  gendy  when  the  madid  walk 
Hirii  in  his  hot  mendian^  and  she  prest 
Ths  boi^hs  (wfaidi  M  Hki  bahn)  npMfaer 


She  never  plucked^  leaf,  nor  lei  a  weed 
Within  dia  shadow  of  its  branchts  leed,  " 
But  nursed  it  as  a  mother  guards  her  chiMv 
And  kept  it  sheher*d  from  the  *  winter  wild  s*. 
And  so  it  grew  beyond  its  &Uow8,  and 
Tow'red  In  unnatural  beauty,  waving  there 
And  wbi^iering  to  the  moon  and  nudnl^i 

ah, 
And  Mood  a  thing  unequalled  in  the  land. 
But  never  more  along  her  iavouiits  vale. 
Or  by  the  vilhge  pattis  or  hurryhig  river. 
Or  on  the  beach,  when  donds  are  seen  to  sail 
Acrois  the  setting  sun,  while  waters  quiver 
And  breeses  rise  to  bid  the  day  f arewdU. 
Ko  more  in  any  bower  the  once  bv*d  well. 
Whose  sound  or  sUenoe  to  the  ear  oould  tdl 
Ai^t  of  the  pasdonate  past,  the  pale  girl 

tiodi 
Yet  Love  himself,  like  an  mvisiUe  god. 
Haunted  each  spot,  and  with  Us  own  rich 

breath 
FiUed  the  wide  air  with  nnisfe  sweet  and  soft, 
ht  cslm  or  conquer  Death,  if 


Could  e*er  be  conquer*d,  and  from  aloft 
Sad  aha,  liks  diose  she  heard  m  mfimey, 
Pdl  on  her  soul  and  iOled  heieyes  widi  taan. 
And  recollections  osme  of  hmier  years 
Throngwg  from  an  ths  cells  of  meoMry. 
All  her  heart's  follies  she  rememher*d  then. 
How  coy  and  lash^bow  scomftd  dM  had 


And  then  how  tender,  and  how  coy  again. 
And  every  shiftmg  of  the  burning  aoene 
That  soRow  stsmfie  upon  die  helplsls  btam. 
At  length  Leoni,  having  discovered  his 
Water's  passionate  love  of  her  um^  and 
its  beautiftil  basil  tree,  and  prompted 
by  some  dim  suspicions^  arismg  firom 


the  havntings  of  his  owm 

and  finds  die  hesrt  f 

bel  having 

••  Wound  It  Toond  widi  many  an  aBsiea 

line. 
And  bathed  it  with  a  curvos  nsenoBb 
He  fbund  it  like  a  great  qidl  wfac»  it  ley. 
And  canied  and  cast  it  to  the  warns  swi^.** 

Then,  and  not  till  then^  does  Isahd 
fed  that  Gnidoia  indeed  dead  We 
aUwoC  ftrbear  qnothig  ih»  whslr  cf 
the  remaindar  of  the  poemw— Some  of 
oor  correspondents  oompiaiB  of  ns  fir 
not  giving  diem  enougn  of  *  Qi%ittii 
Poetry/  Cannot  they  me  their  Cfei? 
Where  will  they  find  it,  if  not  in 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  IJoyd^SheDy, 
and  Cornwall?  Nota  month  pws  ovg 
theur  heads  that  wn  do  not  lay  he§m 
them  a  rich  lesst  of  poetry  ;  nor  hm 
any  Joomal  written  of  poMa  and  noet- 
ry  in  a  more  imitiim  npiiH  of  leve, 
tdminidon,  and  enthnaiasBi.  Is  not 
the  following  passage  wordi  a  tlioiiand 
Slegiesfinom  '<  Conatint  Beadcn,''  snd 
a  thoosand  Odes  to  LoTe  and  ftiead- 
ship,  by  bands  of  yonng  men,  invis- 
hle  and  ononynMns,  all  fidthlhladher. 
enis,  heroic  delkiidefa»  and 
■abseribtes  to  ihk  wetk  ? 
That  day  thcr  green  tree  wjdier*d» 


The  solace  of  her  nund  WB8  sSol*B  and  f 
And  then  die  felt  that  she  i 
In  the  wide  wodd:  so,  tothec 
And  cavemed  hrants,  sad  where  tei 


Thunder  milo  the  silent  aii^  she  flew. 
She  flew  away,  and  kft  dK  wurid  bdhni. 
And  all  that  naan  doth  worship,  in  her  fl%M; 
All  that  around  the  heathy  heart  ia  twined ; 
Yet,  as  die  kicked  fiuewdl  So  fausiBB  kind. 
One  quivering  dmu  acoie  and  dhnmM  her 

dght. 
The  last  that  ftensy  gave  to  J 
And  then  into  the  i 
She  went  alone,  a  aazM  I 
And  in  the  aohtude  she  femid  a  cava 
Half  hidden  by  the  wild.biier  1 
Whereby  a  hbck  and  eolilaiy  pina, 
Stnick  by  the  fisiy  dninder,  stood  and  gsft 
Of  pow*r  and  death  a  tokoi  and  a  smi: 
And  there  she  lived  for  months :    &e  ^ 

not  heed 
tile  seasons  or  their  change,  and  riiawsrid 

feed 
On  roots  and  benies  as  the  aeatuiea  M 
Which  had  m  woods  been  bndaadasssei^ 

ed. 

Once,  and  ones  oidy  was  she  seen,  and  then 
The  riiamon  hunter  started  fiom  Iub  dun. 
And  stoned  to  look  a  moment  en  her  feee. 
And  could  not  turn  ban  to  his  Bpotia  agMB. 
Thin  Famine  eat  upon  her  hoQow  cfae^ 
And  settled  madness  in  her  gkucd  eye 
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FoUol  ft  young  hmtimiig*d  and  nigh  to 

break, 
\nd,  af  the  ipent  windi  waver  ere  they  die, 
She  to  hendf  »  ftw  wild  woidi  did  flDMk» 
^dsung  a  atiMige  and  broken  melody  | 
^nd  ever  as  lAut  fimg  ahe  atrewM  tbegimmd 
With  yellow  leayea  that  peri8h*d  ere  their 

tioie* 
^d  well  their  flutteong  fidl  did  aeem  to 


With  the  low  miuic  of  her  aoQg  t  tlioaoand 

::aroe  Uke  a  dirge  filling  the  air  areund, 

Iknd  this  (or  like)  the  mdaneholj  rbym^ 

rhere  u  a  spirit  stands  by  me : 

[t  comei  by  night,  it  eomes  by  day, 

Knd  when  the  guttering  Ughmings  play, 

:ts  look  is  pale  and  sad  to  see. 

lis  hei  to  wbom  my  brother  gafe 

i  red  uneonaecmtod  gmvo. 

'  hear  him  when  the  breezes  moaa, 

Vnd,  when  the  rattling  thunders  talk, 

'.  hear  him  nmttering  by  me  wuk, 

ind  tell  me  I  am  *  quite  atone.' 

!t  is  the  demon  of  me  dead, 

'or  all  that*s  good  hath  upwards  fled. 

t  b  a  demon  whidi  the  wave 

-lath  cast  abroad  to  scare  my  sool ; 

fet  wherefore  did  the  waten  foB 

fo  idly  o*er  his  hasty  gmve  ? 

¥as  tiie  sad  pnyer  I  uttered  then 

Jnheaxd,— or  is  it  due  again  ? 

s  't  not  enough  that  I  am  here, 

Srainstruck  and  cold  and  ifamished, 

i  mean  remove  above  the  dead,— . 

}ut  must  my  soul  be  ^ild  with  fear 

U  sorrow  now  that  hope  is  gone 

Ind  I  am  lost  and  left  atone  ? 

rhey  told  me,  when  my  days  were  young, 

rhat  I  wae  fair  and  bom  to  reign. 

That  hands  and  hearts  were  my  domab, 

ind  witchery  dwelt  upon  my  tongue  :* 

Ind  now— but  what  is  this  to  me 

itxntk  on  the  rock  of  memory  ? 

^nd  yet  at  times  I  dreim^^ye  yet, 

)f  vanished  scpes  and  golden  houn, 

^nd  music  heard  in  orange  bowen. 

For  madness  cannot  quite  forget) 

\jid  love,  breathed  once  to  me  atone, 

n  sighs,  and  many  a  melting  tone. 

fhen  OBioas  thoughts,  and  floating  things 

;aved  from  the  dduge  of  the  brain, 

*am  with  perplcodty  and  pain : 

rhen  darknffss,  deaths,  and  murderings,— 

ind  then  unto  my  den  I  hie, 

ind  vainly,  vainly  pray  to  die. 

it  last  sho  wandood  home.    She  came  by 

night, 
rhe  wde  moon  ahol  a  sad  and  troubled  light 
imiclst  the  mighty  ctouds  that  moved  akof . 
rho  moaning  winds  of  Autumn  sang  then 

OOBg, 

ind  shook  the  red  leaves  firam  the  forest 


PHSBd  to  die  nomidMrein  oid  tknetshoby; 
And  there  they  firand  her  at  the  bmakof  daji 
Her  look  was  smiling,  but  she  never  spdtn 
Or  mottoned,  even  to  say<— her  heart  waa 

broke : 
Tet  in  the  quiet  of  her  shining  eye 
Lay  death,  and  something  we  are  wont  to 

deem 
(When  we  disoourre  of  some  sodi  DMrnmiut 

ttieme,) 
Beyond  the  took  of  mere  mortality. 
She  died— .yet  scaioely  can  we  call  it  death 
When  heaven  so  softly  draws  the  parting 

.    breath- 
She  was  translated  to  a  finer  nthere. 
For  what  could  match  or  make  her  happy 

here! 
flhedied,  and  with  her  gviliedealh  ibm 


ind  subtcnanean  voices  spoke.    The  seas 
Did  rise  andiUl,  and  then  mat  fearful  sweO 
.amc  sikndy  which  seamen  know  so  well ; 
ind  all  was  like  an  Omen.    Isabel 


Sorrow  and  ruin,  and  Leoni  fell 
A  victim  to  that  unosnaaming  flame. 
That  bona  and  ravek  on  the  heart  of  m|&  ; 
Ilemor8e-.This  is  the  tale  of  InbeU 
And  of  her  loifo  dw  young  Itidiao. 

There  are  many  snail  compoaitiopa 
in  tlie  volume^  exceedingly  beatttilbf> 
but  of  vvhxch  onr  limits  prevent  ns 
fVom  qaotinff  any  specimens.  We 
haye  enabled  our  reaaera  to  judge  ibr 
themselves  of  the  newer  and  tender- 
ness of  Mr  Cornwall's  genius^  by  giv- 
ing them  the  greater  part-— the  soul 
and  essence— of  the  Sicilian  stmry. 
There  are  two  poems  in  the  Ottava 
Bima— The  ring  of  Gyges^  and  Don 
Diego  MontiUa.  The  first  contains 
two  or  three  splendid  picturca  but  la 
on  the  whole  not  very  felidtons.  The 
other  is  fUl  of  pathos — and  is  also  at 
times  pleasant  and  lively^  &r  they  both 
aim  at  those  sudden  contrasts  and 
mixtures  of  imagery  and  sentiment 
diaracteristic  of  uie  old  models,  and 
of  Byron,  Frere,  and  Wastle.  Don 
Diego  loves  Aurelia,  and  is  slighted 
by  her ;  at  least  rebufl^  in  his  ma- 
trimonial suit,  while  he  is  beloved  by 
her  younger  sister  Aurora^  but  knows 
it  not,  or  faintly  knows  it^  till  she 
dies  of  hopeless  and  concealed  passion. 
Then  his  heart  is  fully  awakened,  and 
he  too  pines  into  the  grave.  In  the 
first  sixty  stanzas,  the  Spaniard  ia 
something  like  a  sort  of  ooosin  to  Dm 
Juan— there  is  an  undeflnabk  ihmily 
likeness,  and  he  is  equaUy  handsome 
and  accomplished.  His  education, 
however,  tnough  fiur  fhim  having 
been  conducted  on  the  prineiplca  H 
Mr  Owen  of  Lanark,  seems  to  have 
been  rather  better  than  Don  Juan's; 
and  his  mother,  though  a  lady  of  less 
pretensions,  would  appear    to   have 


•M         A  SkiitaB  morf^wUh^lker  Fom$,' h  B'^  Corn^^       (IM«* 


been  of ^ 

hit    annt.       E?ery  man    baa    bSa 

character  formed  fiir  him^  that  n 
certain;  and  Diego  did  not  eacape 
the  influence  of  his  localitiefl^  any 
moie  than  die  proprietor  and  mana^ 
ger  of  the  great  cotton  milla  at  New 
Lanark*  or  Oie  Loid  ChanoelkNr  of 
England ;  and  accordingly,  be  no  way 
Ksembled  either  diat  Ugh  mana« 
ftctniing  or  that  high  knal  authority. 
TUa  wOl  be  maninat  from  die  con* 
duding  atanxaa  of  the  poem*  which 
are  in  Mr  Coniwalf  a  very  beat  own 
atyle. 

Ml  poor  Anaomf-'dieitgDiuwhaaBeraff 
Hata,  pMWNi,  envy,  grief  cantnich  her 


And  with  her  lava,  beride  that  faaiad  liter 
Tbitlariui  with  im  wmrn  Uw 


<CItts*d  «ilfa  thoM 


And  robt  her  hilgjht  tftB  otwbotwtum 
lay* 
Cwatien'i  iPdrtiH  lidfle  l^-yct,  tmamm 
Just  aadiea  ait;  man's  only  wotibyflHa. 
And  dun,  poor  SiaaMi  inabl,  ah!  vbM 


WiMpi  die  tvaet  lo  in  hb  diadowy  aims. 

Aks !  die  wss  10  yoongb^nt  Death  has  no 
Compssdon  on  the  ysung  nun  dian  the 

eld. 
She  wore  a  patient  look,  but  Aes  ftom  woe 

Unto  the  last,  (*tii  dins  the  stoiy*!  told ;) 
She  never  looked  rqmMchfiil-«eevish,  dio* 

Her  huly  sister  would  not  seMom  sooU, 
Beesuse  die  glri  had  fancied  her  old  lover 
For  none  could  say  other  oauie  diseover. 
O,  mskncholy  Love !  amidst  diy  fbtis 

Thy  darknas,  thy  de^air,  diett  runs  a 
vein 
Of  pleasctre,  nkea  smQe  "midst  many  tears— 

m  pride  of  sonow  diat  wiU  net  com- 


The  exaltation  that  in 

>  Hie  lavM  one  Witt  d _- - 

Itaw  mudi  die  heart  lilendy  in  its  cell 
Did  su&r  dU  it  broke,  yet  nodiing  teO. 
Ebanwhatefere  die  dodi  lovdy  woman 
keep 
Locked  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  fiom  every 
gaze 
Hidden,  her  struggling  pasnon— wherefbie 
weep 
In  grief  diet  never  whik  it  Hows  aUaya. 


Done  CO  die  archer  Uind  dial  be 


His  cmd  daUb 'tlD  thou  wMt  i 

Inhitteraqgobh,  i9a,4 
The  moif  bceanw  dion  ww^'st  a  mnifiBghBsw 

WhUa  the  darft  anow  caakmi^d  at  Af 
heart? 
Yet  jeer  her  not  I  if 'twere  a  fidhr.  dm 
HalbpaidOMwftanly  paid)  Lawa^is  panl^fk 
Oft  wouU  die  A  and  leek  vpesi  «he  dky, 

WhcnitdidBndsindggnfaanaw  aetbf 
Basking,  and  kfvad  to  bmr  dbe  aoft  wM 

dgh 
That  eome  Uke  nuMie  at  the  doaa  of  4^ 
Wimbling  amnngit  die  orange  biaame,  md 


apisitti  wbodid 

Act  nobly  here,  »atil.-*dM  play  was  o*er,) 
She  waadera  in  her  long  probation,  *tm 
Deadi  shall  decay  and  Sin,  and  Time  be 

sdlL 
She  fiided  like  dM  toa  and  summer  fight 
That  mtns^es  gendy  widi  die  daikness» 
and 
Seems  woo*d  not  oonquerM  by  die  conung 
night. 
Meeting  his  dim  embrace  bnt  not  com- 
mand, 
Vnta  it  dnks  and  vanishesi  and  die  d|^ 

Oa  modteries  of  die  partahRMissinin'A. 
Thus  Jove,  down  out  hi  aU  Ccrr^gio's 


07» 
Meekly  and  calmly  gay^  and  then  her  |pii 
Was  brighter  than  bdonga  to  dyin^  A^s. 
And  on  her  young  thin  diesis  a  vivid  flaA, 
A  dear  transpannt  eokmr  aata  a  wbik : 
"Twas  like*  a  basd  woidd  s^F*  ^a  aHBniag> 


And  Vonnd  her  month  dicaw  pl^ed  t 

gende  smiles  ^ 
vv  Inch  dio  at  first  it  mi|gnt  ymar  Isiibh 

hndi, 
It  could  not,  dw*  it  stroiw,  at  lartbe- 


And  her  hand  diod^  and  dMi  Vnae  Ae  Use 
vein 
idbeminalliis^ 


Hie  girl  was  dying.  Yoodi  and  beasny— dl 
Men  love  or  women  boast  of  waa  decif- 
ing. 
And  one  by  one  life's  finest  powoa  fiflM 
Btfyrt  the  tooth  ef  ilflfc,  wli»  secttV 
ddaying. 
As  tho*  he*d  not  die  heart  at  enoofa  ed 
The  maiden  to  his  home.  AtbM,aaB9im 
Himsdf  in  softeat  gmse,  be  enmas  da 


asdiePbv 


be  it 


H 
*toloveat 
Unto  his  honour,  he 

Agahi:  Ishoiddhave 
Tobevd  ■    " 

strange) 
At  the  first  newt  cf 


OaesUlyv 

He  look*d  and  Ustan*d,  bot  ha  i 
Ha  saw  her  when  she  ky  in  aa 
Cold  and  as  white  as  marble:  aad  ber 
eye, 
Whaiaenstteh  bright  aad 
mie, 
Was>«*after  die  finhisn  ermastafiiT, 


Pditnt  'tWMt  mere  memotbl  of  the  nit : 

Sucb  Lore  and  Sorrow  fashion,  and  de- 

ceiye 

Thenuelves  with  words,  until  they  grow  at 

last 

Content  with  mocks  alone,  and  ceaie  to 


Such  madneM  in  its  wiser  mood  will  oast. 

Making  its  fond  credulity  believe 
Things  nnsiihstantial.    Twas— no  matter 

what— 
Something  to  hallow  that  lone  burial  spot 

He  grew  fluniliar  with  the  bird ;  the  brute 
Knew  well  its  bene^Mtor,  and  he*d  feed 

And  make  aoauaintance  with  the  fishesmute. 
And,  like  toe  Thradan  Shepherd,  as  we 
read, 

Drew,  with  the  music  of  his  stringed  lute. 
Behind  him  winged  things,  and  many  a 
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CkMd  up  for  ofcr ;  evm  tha  smiles  which 

late 
None  ooold  withstand,  were  gone;  and 

theradid  lie 
(For  he  had  drawn  aside  the  shrouding 

▼eil,) 
By  her  a  helpless  hand,  waxen  and  palot 

Di^go  stood  beside  the  ooflin  lid 

And  gaxed  a  while  upon  her :  then  lie 
bent 
And   kissM  her,  and  did— *twas   grief's 
ibny,bid 
Her  wait  awhile  for  him,  for  that  he 
meant 
To  follow  quickly :  then  his  face  he  hid, 

And  'gamst  the  maxgin  of  the  ocffin  leant. 
In  mute  and  idle  anguish  :  not  a  breath 
Or  sound  was  heard.     He  was  alone,  with 
Death. 

At  last,  they  drew  him«  like  a  child,  away ; 
And  nmke  in  soothing  sorrow  of  the  deiid, 
Pladng  net  sweet  acts  out  in  kind  array. 
And  moum*d  that  one  so  gracious  should 
have  fled 
As  *twere  before  her  time ;  tho*  she  would 
sav. 
Poor  gm,  (and  often  to  that  talk  she  led,) 
That  to  die  early  was  a  happy  lot. 
And,  cheering,  said  she  should  be '  soon  for- 
got' 

She  left  one  letter  for  her  love :  they  gave 

The  feeble  scrawl  into  his  hand,  and  told 
How  when  she  found  that  medidne  could 
not  save 
And  love  had  come  too  late,  she  grew 
more  bold. 
And  bade,  when  she  waa  quiet  in  her  grave, 
(I  think  the  phrase  was  *  when  her  hand 
was  cold,*) 
That  they  should  give  that  letter  to  the  Lord 
Diego,  her  first  love ;  or  some  such  word. 

None  heard  the  sad  contents ;  he  read  it  thro* 

And  thro*,  and  wept  and  pondered  on 
each  page. 
At  last,  a  gentle  melancholy  grew, 
And  toudi*d,  like  sorrow  at  its  second  stage, 
His  eye  with  languor,  and  contrived  to  strew 

His  hair  with  nlver  ere  his  middle  age : 
But  for  the  fiery  passion  which  alone 
Had  stamped  his  youth  with  folly,— it  was 
g<wc. 

Some  years  he  liv*d  :  he  liv*d  in  solitude. 

And  scarcely  quitted  his  ancestral  home, 
Tbo*  many  a  mend  and  many  a  lady  woo*d 
Of  birth  and  beauty,  yet  he  would  not 
roam 
Beyond  the  neighbouring  hamlet*s  chuidi- 
yard  rude ; 
And  there  the  strsnger  still,  on  one  bw 
tomb. 
May  Efsad  *  Aurora  ;'  whether  the  name  he 


From  mere  conceit  of  grief  or  not,  none 
knew. 

Vol.  VI, 


And  tiamp  of  animal :  and  in  his  hall 
He  was  a  Lord  indeed,  bdovM  by  all* 

In  a  high  solitary  turret  where 

None  were  admitted  would  he  muse,  when 
first 
The  young  day  broke,  perhaps  because  he 
there 

Had  in  his  early  infkncy  been  nurs'd. 
Or  that  he  felt  more  pure  the  morning  air. 

Or  lovM  to  see  the  great  ApoUo  burst 
From  out  his  cloudy  bondage,  and  the  nig^t 
Huny  away  before  the  conquering  li^t. 

But  oftener  to  a  gentle  lake  that  lay 
Cradled  within  a  forest^s  bosom,  he 

Would,  shunning  kind   reproaches,  steal 
away. 
And,  when  the  inland  breeze  was  fresh  and 
free. 

There  would  he  biter  all  the  livebng  day. 
Tossing  upon  the  waters  listlessly. 

The  swallow  dash*d  beside  him,  an^the  deer 

Drank  by  bis  boat  and  eyed  him  without  fear. 

It  was  a  soothing  place :  the  summer  hours 
FassM  there  in  quiet  beau^,  and  at  night 
The  moon  ran  searching  thro*  the  wmd- 
bine  bosrers. 
And  shook  o*er  all  the  leaves  her  kisses 
bright, 
O'er  lemon  bbesoms  and  fiunt  myrtle  flow- 
ers. 
And  there  the  west  wind  ofteA  took  his 
flight 
While  heaven's  dear  eye  was  dosing,  whib 

above 
Pale  Hesper  'rose,  the  evening  light  of  bvt. 

How  sweet  it  is  to  see  that  courier  star 
(Whkh  like  the  spirit  of  the  twilight 
^ines) 

Come  stealing  up  the  broad  blue  heaven  afar. 
Silvering  the  oark  tops  of  thedistant  pines. 

Until  his  mistress  in  her  bri^ter  car 
Enters  the  skv,  and  then  his  li^  declines  r 

But  sweetest  when  in  lonely  spots  we  see 

The  genae,  watchful,  amorous  ddiy. 
4N 
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—But  he  hath  paved  aiHij»  ttid  tlia«  w- 
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Shedi  calm  idMiiiig  light,  and  eyeB  that 

bum 
With  gUmdng  at  the  8un*i  n  ndiuit  book* 

Unto  bb  lofter  page  with  pltMttrc  torn  s 
*Ti8  like  the  muranir  of  eome  ihadodtoook» 

Or  die  sea  welUng  of  a  Naiad*i«n, 
After  the  ioimdiiig  of  the  vaM  eea-vafci. 
Tie  after  jeiloiM  lean  the  ftilh  that  safok 

Thn  baahfbl  boytetamiDer  theiz  &int  fond 


CM-* 


TbMi  like  awhispev  miiiic  ncme  to  float 
Aioimd  ws  then  fromoiit  the  tlucketboughi 

Cometh  the  nightingale**  so  tender  note. 
And  then  the  yovag  girl  listeni»  and  allows 

(Mov*d  hy  me  witchmg  of  the  sweet  biidV 
throat) 
To  poesion  its  first  kiss  :«*-4iiit  of  these  things 
He  thought  not  in  his  moody  wandmngs. 
Twas  soBtiide  he  lov*a  wtieveVr  he  strayed, 

No  danger  daunted  and  bo  pasthnedvew* 
And  ever  on  that  fidr  heart-broken  maid 

(Aurora)  who  unto  the  angeb  flew 
Away  so  early,  with  grief  unallayed 

He  thought,  and  in  the  sky*s  eternal  blyo 


Scarcely  the  shadow  of  his  namo:  thaao^ 

The  aeft  brbeze,  and  the  6eree  torwaaal 

rains 

Pan  sow  alike  iqpon  htm :  he  hadi  doae 

With  Life  and  east  away  its  hesvj  Aaim, 

And  in  his  place  aooUMT  apiiH  BOW  ran 

lU  ooutae  (thus  live,  love,  latUfnisti,  and 

thuadie,) 
Thxo*  every  maze  of  dim  mortalii^* 

One  day  he  came  not  at  his  weiisd  boor, 
(Ho  had  low  been  de^nia^  and  bk 
old 
Kind  mother  sought  him  h  his  lonely  tower. 
And  there  she  fo\md  him  lyins*  P^  o^d 
cold: 
Her  son  was  dead,  and  love  bad  losths 
power; 
And  then  she  fHt  that  a&  her  daya  woe 
told. 
She  laid  him  in  hb  grave,  and  vrtien  ahc  died 
A  stranger  buried  her  by  Diego*a  side. 


ON  THE  SCIBNCK  QT  FHTSlOGMOIfT.* 


This  Work  has  a  triple  claim  to  in- 
dulgetice  ;  it  is  a  poatnumous  produc- 
tion ;  it  is  published  for  the  benefit  of 
the  author's  family ;  it  has  undertaken 
the  defence  of  a  disputed  but  interest- 
ing sdence.  The  introductory  me- 
moir,  so  affi^ctionately  drawn  up  by  the 
Editor,  represents  the  author  as  a  good 
and  a  cferer  man.  His  goodness  we 
will  take  fer  granted  :  his  devemess 
mttBt  undergo  a  litue  examination, 
wliich,  however,  shall  be  conducted 
with  all  the  lenity  due  to  one  who 
cannot  now  defend  himselfl 

The  author,  in  imitation  of  Lavater, 
his  arowed  model,  endeavours  to  dis- 
liMiish  between  phvsiogttomy  and 
IMthognomy.  It  is  said  that  physiog- 
nomy takes  cogni2anoe  of  the  snapes^ 
and  pathognomy  of  the  motions  of  the 
futures.  But  the  shapes  and  motions 
of  the  soft  moTsable  parts  of  the  Ikoe, 
which  are  allowed  to  be  the  only  sub- 
jcda  of  paAogaomy^  being  botk  de- 
pendent upon  the  same  muscles,  must 
reftr  to  the  same  passions  or  dlsposi- 
tions^  with  this  difierence,  that  the 
ah^^  indicate  a  permanence,  whereas 
the  sudden  motioBs  indicate  an  ebulli- 
tion. There  ia  a  difference  in  the 
node,  not  in  the  thing.    The  prin- 


ciples, the  subject^  and  the  objects  of 
pathognomy  and  of  i^ysiognotny,  so 
tar  as  it  relates  to  the  moreable  parts, 
being  the  same,  the  proposed  distinc- 
tion becomes  unnecessary,  if  not  im- 
practicable. The  phystognomist,  oo 
observing  the  musdea  of  the  ftee  to 
change  from  comparative  rest  to  vio- 
lent action,  requires  not  to  alter  his 
plan  of  observation ;  and,  AanHA  the 
muscuJar  violence  extend  to  tlie  am, 
he  then  merely  requires  to  bring  up 
his  own  arms  as  an  additional  abode  to 
his  prying  instruments  of  vioioD,  whidi 
must  stiU  compute  acoarding  to  finer 
prindples,  juat  as  the  natnradist  opp&t 
the  same  chemistry  to  the  in  vestigatioo 
of  Vesuvius,  whether  it  be  in  a  state 
of  quiescence,  or,  as  at  present^  in  full 
irruption. 

He  next  adopts  Lavater'a  favourite 
doctrine,  that  the  human  body  a  what 
he  calls  so  homogeneous— so  adopted  in 
adl  its  parts-— all  the  parts  ao  imich  of 
a  piece,  as  diat,  ftom  any  one  fisatore, 
a  physiognomist  might  compute  what 
the  rest  of  the  body  must  be  ;  oo  that 
if  the  nose,  or  any  other  oigaa  were 
given  as  a  problem,  he  might  find  the 
whole  bodv.  Thia  doctrine,  however, 
is  not  easily  recondleable  wHh  the  al- 
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most  infiiii|i9  cUvenity  of  lognkind--^ 
(liTerulv  so  complete^  thai  no  two  in- 
dividuaiB  are  ^mtly  alike>  is  quit»  a( 
vananoe  with  the  sequent  simUitude 
of  perticolar  leatum  in  difierent  per- 
iod, aad  would  limit  the  diversifioa^ 
tion  of  the  human  laee  to  the  poMibla 
divenifiealion  of  a  single  oigan* 

The  grater  pari  pf  the  volume  is 
levoted  to  the  proving  of  pfaysiogno* 
my  to  be  a  science;  asif  a  truesdenoe 
rould  be  better  provdl  than  by  its  own 
exposition*  The  pre&tory  propfii  of 
m  incipient  sdenoe  are  not  (mly  ne« 
[lessarily  indirect  and  unsatisfactory^ 
»ut  are  moreover  somewhat  BUs|Hctous» 
ike  the  urgent  asseverations  of  veraci« 
,y  with  which  a  narration  is  prefaced. 
Jndar  how  much  difficulty  this  author^ 
ind  LAvater  be&ro  lum^  have  laboured^ 
n  endeavouring  to  set  forth  their  works 
^ith  preliminary  proofs  of  the  tmth  ^ 
>hysiognomy»  may  be  judged  flrom  their 
Hishing  t»  Hm  very  fotq^round  of  the 
trgument  that  hackneyed  aneedote  of 
Sopyrus  pronouAcing  a  false  opiniim  of 
Socratesyan  anecdote  which  must  either 
irove  the  science  to  be  false,  or  Zo*- 
lyrus  to  hare  been  destitute  of  phy* 
iognomical  knowledge ;  fbr  Socrates, 
lotwithstsndiqg  his  own  modest  mi" 
nission,  could  never  have  been  a  dunce, 
md  betides,  whatever  he  might  have 
>een,  was  at  that  time  the  wisest  of 
nen.  To  the  118th  pcffe,  and  from 
he  803d,  where  the  author  sgain  di- 
gresses intoeeneral  rhapsodical  remarks, 
le  ke^  Moof  from  ms  sul^ject,  and 
ights  vehemently  with  thewind.  How 
ar  in  the  intervening  ninety  PSffea, 
vhere  he  oomes  into  contact  with  hu- 
nan  faces,  he  succeeds  in  establishing 
physiognomy  upon  scientific  principles, 
vc  come  now  to  inquire. 

He  professes  to  treat  of  the  face, 
vhich,  after  the  ezsmple  of  Lavater, 
le  denominated  physiottnoroy,  although 
t  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  thing 
uia  been  gained  by  the  importati<m  of 
L  Greek  name,  to  express  what  is  as 
veil  and  more  shortly  expressed  in 
mr  own  tongue.  The  terms  face, 
»untenance,  and  visage,  supersede  the 
lecessity  of  this  new  term,  while  its 
»wn  ambiguity  condemns  it  as  deserv- 
ng  to  be  for  ever  discsrded.  Though 
le  professes  to  discuss  the  face,  he 
rmits  the  ears,  evidently  because  on 
hem  his  Lavaterian  archetype  was  so 
canty  as  not  to  be  transrautable.  As 
his  author  lunits  his  (observations  to 
he  &ce,  we  propose  to  tenn  him,  and 


idl  suqh  Mpsf^okcists,  diicraners  am 
the  fase.  In  oontrsdistinotion  to  cmni- 
ologists,  ditooursers  on  the  scuO,  who 
limit  their  ohservatioiis  to  thehe^d^ 
But  here  a  difficulty  stsrU  with  r^;si4 
to  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  £ue  and  the  heed.  The  cranictfo- 
gislB  hiy  ckim  to  the  brow,  as  the 
richest  territoiy  in  the  whole  map  of 
their  craniologioal  domain^  upon  the 
ground  that  the  fitmtal  bone  is  a  part 
o£  that  scuU,  which  is  an  adapted  oov« 
ering  to  the  brain.    The  prosopolo- 

g'sU,  on  the  other  hand,  oonfidently 
y  daim  to  the  brow  aa  their  upper- 
most and  most  expressive  feature,  i^ 
on  the  ground,  that  it  is  naked  and 
sensitive,  like  the  rest  of  the  &oe,  and 
that  it  is  even  spoken  of  as  part  of  the 
£ice  by  the  n^tnd  vulgar,  who  ai^ 
frequently  heard  to  say,  that  such  a 
pemon  must  be  clever,  £»*  he  hu  #a 
much  facf  above  his  €^e$.  We  think 
that  the  brow  belongs  both  to  the&ae 
and  to  the  head;  and,  for  the  safety 
o£  the  fioreheads  of  the  hedges,  reoom- 
mend  a  reconciliation  between  thflc^ 
mighty  competitors,  the  more  espeoiaU 
ly  sa  the  prosbpologists  core  only  for 
the  surftoe,  wh«ess,  the  crauipkigistB 
being  Germans,  and  therefore  excel- 
lent miners,  care  only  for  what  is  be- 
low. Let  it  be  understood  then,  that 
the  craniologists  may  take  their  sur- 
veys upon  the  Ivow  aa  the  covering  Qf 
the  brain,  provided  they  desist  &m 
con  verting  the  temporal  muscles,  which 
belong  to  the  mouth,  into  otgans  ftsr 
their  schemes,  and  from  fixing  their 
hcaiily  in  the  frontal  sinuses  which  be« 
long  to  the  nose ;  and  that  the  proso- 
pologists  may  form  their  estimates  of 
the  brain,  as  giving  si^  and  shape  to 
tlie  exterior  parts  of  the  finrehead,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  effiuse  the  craniosco- 
pical  landmarks  drawn  so  geometrical- 
ly by  their  rivals.  Having  settled 
these  Dreliminaries,  we  rouftt  next  pre- 
pare the  readers  for  appreciating  Mr 
Cooke's  remarks  upon  the  brow,  which, 
on  the  authority  of  Lavater,  he  em- 
phaticaUy  uronounces  '^  tlie  gate  of 
the  soul — the  temple  of  modesty." 

Of  this  preparation,  the  first  and 
most  important  point  is  to  ascertain 
the  function  of  the  brain,  that  great 
fountain  and  conflux  of  the  nerves, 
whence  they  issue,  as  so  many  aides- 
de»csmp,  to  the  muscles,  and  whither 
they  terminate,  as  so  many  scouU, 
from  the  surface ;  for,  as  Lord  Bacon 
says,  ''  of  the  concordances  between 
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the  mind  and  the  bodf  ^  that  pert  ef 
inquiry  is  mcMit  neoenary  which  oon« 
sideretti  aS  the  seats  and  domiciles 
which  the  sevenl  iacnlties  of  the  mind 
do  take,  and  ocenpate  in  the  organs  of 
the  hodvi  whidi  knowledge/'  he  adds, 
*'  hath  heen  attempted,  and  is  oontro- 
verted,  snd  desenreth  to  he  much  bet- 
ter inquired."  But  to  bring  forward 
our  arguments  at  present  upon  the 
flmctions  of  the  brain,  would  be  to 
anticipate  an  intended  inquiry  into  s 
number  of  late  works  on  that  very  or- 
gan. Suffice  it,  in  the  meantime,  to 
take  fbr  granted  the  opinion  generally 
Teoeived,  from  Plato  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ 
or  instrument  of  the  intellect.  If  we 
err,  therefore,  we  err  with  the  majo- 
rity, and  enjoy  this  fiuther  consolation, 
that,  as  truth  generally  lies  in  the 
middle  betwera  the  extremes  of  hu- 
msn  (minions,  we  must  be  in  the  fair 
way  pr  finding  her  out;  for  we  steer  a 
middle  course  between  Gall  and  Spur- 
sheim,  on  the  one  hand,  who  have  im- 
proved upon  the  ancient  doctrine,  that 
the  whole  man  is  a  microcosm ;  and 
even  upon  the  fantastical  straining 
given  to  Uiat  doctrine  by  Paracelsus, 
and  the  alchemists,  who  went  the 
length  of  finding,  **  in  man's  body 
certain  correspondencies  and  parallels, 
which  should  nave  respect  to  all  varie- 
ties of  things,  as  stars,  planets,  minerals, 
which  are  extant  in  the  world;"  for 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  conceived 
the  brain  itself  to  be  a  complete  mic- 
rocosm, not  merely  endowed  with  ge- 
noal  corresnondendes  and  parallels 
with  external  things,  but  consisting  of 
a  congeries  of  distinct  organs  for 
weight,  colour,  shape,  and  every  pos- 
sible quality  of  external  objects,  as 
well  as  for  a  greater  number  of  inter- 
nal feelings  and  faculties  than  meta- 
physicians have  yet  dreamed  of;  and 
the  unlearned  antagonists  of  these 
most  learned  Thebans,  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  on  the  other  hand,  who, 
in  their  physiological  wisdom,  think 
that  "  sensation,  thought,  and  voli- 
tion are  altogether  independent  of  the 
central  mass,  and  are  confined  entirdy 
to  the  nerves."  We  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  inquire  what  sizes  and  shapes 
of  brain,  viewing  it  as  the  organ  of 
intellect,  are  most  condudveto,  and 
indicative  of,  intellectual  functions. 

It  holds  in  the  lower  creation,  that 
sapcity  is  generally  proportional,  other 
things  being  eoual,  to  the  mass  of 
braip.    This  rule  does  not  stop  short 
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tt  msokind,  but  Mrvetloi 
fiur  dtey,as  •  race,  tranicenddie lew 
tribeSj  and  how  fidr  one  man,  odicr 
things  bdng  equal,  is  eeipMe  of  sor- 
pasdiiff  amrther.  The  prufctb,  "  a  big 
head  has  little  wit,"  is  neitiiar  tiw 
not  is  generslly  believed,  and  Banit 
have  arisen,  like  many  other  al 
sayings,  fVom  mistaking  Ino 
smartness,  which  belongs  to 
with  little  round  heads,  Ibr  j 
wisdom. 

It  holds  also  in  the  lower  i 
that  activity  is  generally  proportkna], 
other  things  being  equal,  to  the  eon- 
pactness  ot  the  brain,  or  to  its  eoDja- 
cency,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coa- 
trive  a  usef\il  word  that  mote  justly 
conveys  our  meaning.  In  mankiDd, 
also,  we  find  that  Ae  acUvi^  of  the 
intellect,  or  rather  its  natnrel  adapta- 
tion fbr  activity,  whatever  nutj  be  its 
powers,  is  generally  praportiopal,  ocbs 
things  bdng  equal,  to  Uie  smalfaiesiQf 
the  superficul  measnremeiit  in  relatkia 
to  the  cubical  measurement  of  the 
brain,  whatever  may  be  its  siae.  Now 
the  sur&ce  upon  which  Uie  brain  rests 
bdng  given,  what  diape  miwardt 
would  be  the  greatest  map,  vHthiB  the 
least  area  of  endosure?  Undoabtedly 
that  shape  which  approaches  nearest  to 
the  globe,  the  very  perfection  of  fi- 
gures, according  to  the  ancRiils. 
The  skull,  if  it  were  extensible  ta 
a  connderable  d<^;ree  in  early  U&,  and 
if  an  enlarging  force  within  were  act- 
ing equally  against  its  whole  extend 
surface,  would  gradually  mppnaA 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  rioiralar  «hape» 
and,  in  the  progress  of  this  approxima- 
tion, would  come  to  rise  petpendico- 
larly,  before  banning  to  swdl  ont- 
wanlly,  and  would  nataraUy  sweD 
more  outwardly  at  the  ndes  where  the 
longitudinal  extent  is  greatest,  than 
before  or  behind.  (Here  it  nrast  be 
recollected,  that  the  existing  snr&oe 
of  the  cerebrum,  the  brain  in  qnestioB, 
extends  backwards  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  ocdput.)  Acoordii^y, 
we  find  that  persons  of  a  natorally  a- 
cute  and  energetic  intellect,  have  broad 
heads,  sometimes  even  swelling  con- 
siderably outward  on  both  ddes.  If 
we  consider  that  the  brain  is  divided 
longitndinallv  by  the  fdx,  w^bicfa  at 
once  holds  the  brow  from  bdng  pro- 
truded, and,  by  dividing  the  inmt  «f 
the  brain,  diminishes  the  pconrudiag 
force,  we  can  easily  see  how  the  most 
luxuriant  bndn,  swdling  o«t  at  bodi 
ddes,  shall  in  iBront  rise  perpcndicalar- 
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y,  and  then  gndtRiIlT  M  beck  into 
globosity.  YnuLt  has  been  aaid  of  the 
hape  which  a  growing  bndn  would 
ussume  from  a  given  baas^  applies  al- 
o  to  the  shape  of  that  basls^  so  &r  as 
t  afiects  the  shape  of  the  brain ;  so 
hat  a  broad  basis,  which  conduces  to 
he  globosity  oi  the  brain,  indioates  t 
latural  capability  of  intellectual  ener^^ 
^y  and^  oeing  aeoompaoied  with  a 
9orreqM>ndinff  broadness  of  face,  is  na» 
urally  calculated  for  exerting  that  in- 
«llectnal  energy  to  the  best  parpose. 
But  the  brainy  although  its  intelleo- 
uai  powers  are  great  in  proportion  to 
ts  size,  and  are  concentrated  in  pro* 
x>rtion  to  its  conjaoency,  must  not  be 
»nsidered  as  one  homogeneous  mass. 
is  the  intellectual  faculties  are  divisi- 
>le  into  perception,  memory,  and 
judgment ;  so  the  brain  seems  to  be 
livisible  into  three  corresponding  por- 
ions — into  a  perceptive,  a  remember- 
ng,  and  a  reasoning  portion.  War- 
ng  araumenta  at  present,  fortheres^ 
x>n  abeady  mentioned,  we  ky  down 
18  a  hypotnesis,  to  be  afterwards  con- 
certed into  a  theory,  and  ultimately, 
ve  flatter  ourselves,  into  an  undeni- 
ible  truth,  that  the  anterior  portion  of 
iTain,  lying  within  the  sensitive  brow, 
.8  devoted  to  perception;  that  the 
middle  portion,  lying  under  the  parie- 
?tal  bones,  is  devoted  to  memory ;  and 
that  the  posterior  portion,  lying  withr- 
in  the  occipital  bone,  is  devoted  to 
judgment  Keeping  to  our  present 
text,  the  brow,  we  remark,  that  the 
perceptive  powers  are  proportional  to 
the  total  dnnensions  of  the  brow,  its 
breadth  being  referable  to  the  force. 
Bind  its  height  to  the  extensiveness  of 
percejption.  As  this  portion  of  the 
scalp  is  hairless,  evidently  for  the  sake 
jf  being  sensitive,  and  as  this  sensi- 
tiveness is  the  earnest  to  us  of  how 
much  of  the  brsin  is  devoted  to  exter- 
nal perception,  so  the  more  exquisitely 
sensitive  the  brow,  the  more  exquisitely 
perceptive  is  the  brsin ;  hence,  what 
18  called  a  dear  brow  indicates  a  clear 
perception,  and  thus  the  Ui^«»r«M»  ^- 
v-MCff  is  at  once  a  mark  of  beauty  and 
of  perspicacity.  From  the  sensitive 
office  of  the  brow,  we  aro  enabled  to 
deduce  an  argument  corroborative  of 
our  geometricd  argument  in  favour  of 
the  perpendicular  rise ;  for  the  more 
the  brow  slants,  the  less  is  it  capable 
of  coming  into  contact  with  objects ; 
whereas,  the  more  it  projects,  the  ftr- 
ther  does  it  keen  back  the  rest  of  the 
face ;  but  it  is  the  better  calculated  for 
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both  allowing  and  aocompUshfaig  the 
completest  contact,  the  more  it  rises 
in  the  same  plane  with  the  rest  of  the 
face.  Though  the  brow  is  little  em« 
ployed  in  sensitive  offices,  yet  the  soli- 
citude of  nature  to  extend  the  sensitive 
surfiioe  is  not  the  less  manifest 

In  viewing  the  browas  a  covering  ibr 
the  brain,  we  must  make  allowance 
ibr  the  temporal  muscles,  situated  on 
the  temples,  andfor  the  frontal  sinuses, 
—those  excavatbns  in  the  bone  of  the 
brow,— or  rather  that  separation  of  its 
two  plates,— -rituated  above,  and  com- 
mnnicating  with,  the  nostril^  and  ex- 
tending lesa  or  more  upwards  and  to 
either  side,  and  sometimes  pervading 
the  whole  lower  half  of  the  bone  of  the 
brow.  It  is  only  under  these  allowaiH 
oes  that  contours  of  die  brow  can  be 
considered  as  contours  of  the  fine  part 
of  the  brain.  During  lilb,  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  temporal  muscles  can  only 
be  computed  from  the  force  wita 
which  the  nether  jaw  can  be  pulled 
un ;  and  the  sise  of  the  frontal  sinuses, 
wlien  they  form  no  distinct  bulging, 
can  only  be  computed  iVom  the  sonor- 
ousness of  the  voice,  and  from  how  ftr 
the  general  stmctue  or  chaimcter  is 
masculine ;  for  in  children  and  women 
these  sinuses  are  small,  in  men  they 
aro  laiger,  and  in  the  most  robust  and 
most  courageous  men  they  sro  largest. 

Being  now  somewhat  prepared,  let 
us  follow  Mr  Cooke  through  his  scat- 
tered observations  on  the  brow.  We 
aro  told,  that  a  long  brow  indicates  a 
weak  mind,  and  that  a  short  brow  in- 
dicates a  strong  mind.  According  to 
the  foregoing  principles  we  think,  that 
short  brows  indicate  a  clouded  percep- 
tion, and  aro  quite  inconsistent  with 
original  genius,  and  have  romarked 
the  shortest  brows  belong  to  a  certain 
description  of  naturals.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  most  elevated  brows  that 
occur  to  our  rooollection  aro  those  of 
Bacon,  Shakspearo,  and  Walter  Scott, 
in  whom  is  also  observable 
*'  The  cast  of  thought  upon  the  face. 
That  suited  well  then  finebcsdB  high.'* 

Now,  the  question  is,  shall  these 
men  be  still  esteemed  the  paragons  of 
intellectual  perspicacity,  or  must  man- 
kind, as  they  improve  in  clear-aighted- 
ness,  decrease  in  brow? 
**  And  all  be  turned  to  banadcs  or  apti. 
With  foreheads  ?muoous  kiw.** 

We  agree  with  the  author,  that  a 
long  narrow  forehead  is  never  accom- 
panied with  an  energetic  mind,  not, 
however,  on  account  of  the  lengUi,  but 
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of  the  dcAoieiiey  in  fareadih ;  tnd 
tare  tp  add,  thut  if  thia  namm  brow 
had  alflo  been  shorty  it  would  have  been 
aeoompanied  with  atill  leas  intellect. 
He  says  that  '*  arched  (round)  con- 
lours,  without  angles^  are  indicative  of 
gentleoeas  and  flodbUity  of  eharsctCTf 
out  that  aUraight  contours  are  indicat- 
ive of  firmness  and  inflexibiltty.*'  If 
(this  be  true,  then  fiom^wrte,  whcar 
brow  is  the  segment  of  nearly  a  globes 
must  have  a  gende  and  flexible  cbar- 
eetcr ;  nor  must  the  rugged  brow  be 
any  longer  proverbial  &r  ruggedncas 
of  diaraeter.  We  grant  that  ''  com- 
plete perpendicularity  finom  the  hair  to 
the  eyo>brows  never  oocurrtd  along 
wkb  gpreaft  understanding,  or  along 
with  little.  He  found  supeiaority  of 
iatdlect  invaridi)ly  attend  a  retreating 
forehead."  We  must  here  refer  our 
leaders  to  what  haa  been  eaid  of  the 
ftontal  sinuses ;  far  we  most  decidedly 
pranounee,  that  a  slanting  brain  is  in- 
oempatible  witheupeiiority  of  intellect. 
He  afterwards  allows,  that  the  perpeUf- 
dMUlar  brow,  if  bent  at  the  top,  is  c»- 
pi^le  of  steady  and  profound  reflee- 
iton*'-«Are  not  all  brows  that  rise  per- 
pendie^arly  lessor  moreroundeda^top? 
He  says  in  one  {deee,  that  prominent 
browa^  startinjg;  in  sudden  prqjeciions, 
jMid  overhangmg  the  face,  indicate  a 
feeble  and  eoniiiicted  mind :  in  anotliH 
cr  plaee,  that  brows  rising  perpendicu- 
larly, and  then  becoming  '^  rounded 
end  prominent  above,"  indicate  con- 
aidcrable  Judgment,  vivacity,  and  irri- 
tability, but  a  want  of  svmpathy.  We 
have  generally  found,  that  brows  pr»* 
jeeting  above,  nt  aoeompanied  with 
extraordinary  roonory,  which  ao  eK- 
oluaivelv  engrosses  cultivation,  and 
leaves  the  other  fteulties.  ftom  want  of 
exercise,  ao  oomparativdy  inane,  that 
the  persons  are  often  little  better  then 
changelings.  He  inftrms  us,  that 
Bewly«*bora  in&nts  generallv  have 
aomewhat  prominent  brows,  wnich  re- 
cede in  the  progress  of  yesrs.  We  de- 
nv  that  the  genendity  of  newly-born 
cnildren  baine  prominent  brows^  and 
most  positively  denv  that  they  ever 
reesde.  The  frontal  sinuses  sikI  free, 
aa  they  beeome  developed  in  the  pro- 
greas  of  life,  throw  tne  upper  part  of 
the  brow  into  an  apparent,  not  a  real, 
reesssion.  Dees  he  mean  that  the 
brsin  undergoes  diminution  just  when 
increase  is  req^ed;  and  that  the 
fflital  brain  is  enlargsd  merely  to  ao- 
compliah  the  mother's  doom  ?  (Gene- 
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aniii.  16.)  If  he  thiaka  tlmldHseBp. 
posed  original  prqjeetiaii  is  saetdy  « 
diiferenoe  in  shape  from  the  aup|ieicd 
subsequent  recession,  and  ia  ialemkd 
to  ftolitate  the  '*  preeessum  paztui- 
cndi,"  he  betrays  "  ignomitian  fve- 
eentationum."  He  saya,  tbnt  in  mes 
*'  straight  foreheada"  indicate  fvofbad- 
ity,  but  in  women  cannot  tndkBte  « 
quality  wbidi  diey  neither  have  nar 
need.  We  are  more  eertain  that  dv 
&ir  ones  have  not  straight  fiveheads, 
than  ihat  they  have  not  proiaiiditi ; 
wbA  are  fiurther  certain  that  many  wo- 
men have  considerable  profiiBdiSy,  bat 
that  neither  men  nor  wcHpen  hate 
atra%ht  fiireheada.  Strai|^t  and  earr- 
ed  lines  gently  undulating,  wedonit 
understand.  Perfect  alrslghlaeai  and 
aharp-poteted  angles  are  '*  inoompsti- 
Ue  with  greatness  of  int^fest"  jast 
because  tl^  are  ioeoflapatflyle  witb  m- 
ture.  Hesays,  ^atpramiaeiMeoftbe 
bone  of  the  eye  indicates  aptiSude  £or 
mental  labour,  aagacity  lor  ^eatca- 
terpnaosb  and  grsat  fooaagbt ;  but  thtt 
fimheada  wluwe  lower  part  sinks  l^ 
a  perpendicular  wall  under  horhMDtal 
eyebrows^  and  rounds  towards  the 
temples,  indicate  the  more  aoliditf 
that  they  want  prominence  of  eyt- 
browa.  We  think  that  where  the  or- 
bits, l^hose  sheaths  of  the  two  vwid 
instruments  which  direct  u»  to  all  oar 
objects  of  jrarsnit,  have  promiaent, 
dnnilar,  wol-marked  edges,  there  we 
find  an  aptitude  for  activity  of  ittteOeet, 
without  regard  to  ito  powers.  We  are 
told  that  perpendicular  foreheads,  whe- 
ther narrow  and  wrinkled,  or  smooth 
and  very  short,  '^  which  advanee  with- 
out resting  on  the  root  of  the  noar, 
indicate  a  destitution  of  wit,  im^iBB- 
tion,  snd  sensibility."  We  think  that 
the  nsiTowness  fbnnds  wit,  that  the 
shortness  predades  fancy,  and  that 
neither  narrowness  nor  shortneas,  nor 
smoothness  nor  wrinkles,  have  any  rda- 
tion  to  the  preaence  or  absence  of  setsn* 
bility.  He  says  that  fbreheada  haded 
with  many  angular  and  knot^  protnber<' 
aneea,  mark  a  fiery,  unreaaonahl^  and 
imjpetnous  spirit; — Gall  and  Span- 
heim  have  pfaoed  their  destructiveiicn 
behind  the  ear*  He  saya*  thai  two 
arches,  of  whidi  the  lower  one  adsaac- 
es,  are  always  aeoompanied  with  dor 
understanding  and  good  oomplexkaL 
As  the  lower  ardi  moat  be  eanaed  br 
a  bulging  of  the  firontal  sinuses,  so  dm 
sort  of  brow,  if  we  ri^dy  onderslaBd 
the  description^  is  moat  fteqnentiy  seen 
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in  persons  of  tloat  mako  and  swirthy 
complexion.  Hd  saysy  that  profound 
perpendiettkr  indnons  in  the  frontal 
Done^  between  ^e  eye^brows^  denote 
uncommon  capadty  and  thought  We 
hare  found  one  deep  perpem^ular  line 
of  depressionj  appearing  to  divide  the 
brow,  in  penons  of  great  perapicadtj 
of  intellect^'— Of  this  descnption  were 


the  browB  of  Sfr  IsiM  Newton,  i 
el  Johnaon,  and  Lord  P^reaideot  Bkir. 
Thia  interesting  shape  of  brow  secma 
to  owe  its  prodnetion  to  Uie  fovqMrt 
of  the  bndn  sni^Ung  o«l  the  brow  at 
each  side,  while  the  middle  k  held 
back  by  the  Iklx. 

fTabf  continued,) 


ON  SIR  THOMAS  UAQUHART  8  JEW£LL« 

Manchtiter,  February  8,  18SM)« 


MR  XniTOR, 

It  waa  with  great  pleasure  I  ob« 
served  the  notice  of  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart,  in  your  review  of  the  Kfe  of 
the  admirable  Crichton.  As  many  of 
your  readers  may^  perhaps,  wish  to 
be  bett^'r  acquainted  with  his  Jewell, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  works 
which  ever  issued  from  the  press,  some 
further  account  of  this  extraordinary 
production  and  its  author  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  them. 

The  character  of  Sir  Thomas  tJr- 
quhart  was  singular  in  the  extreme. 
To  all  the  bravery  of  the  soldier  and 
learning  of  the  scholar,  he  added 
soraethmg  of  the  knight-errant,  and 
more  of  the  visionaire  and  projector. 
Zealous  fbr  the  honour  of  his  country, 
and  fblly  determined  to  wage  war  both 
witli  his  pen  and  his  sword  against 
all  the  defaulters  who  disgraced  it; 
credulous  yet  sagacious,  enterprising 
yet  rash,  he  appears  to  have  chosen 
the  admirable  Crichton  as  his  pattern 
and  modd  for  imitation.  For  his 
learning  he  may  be  denominated  the 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  Scotland,  and 
his  pedantry  was  the  natural  fruit  of 
erudition  deeply  ingrained  in  hia 
mind.  To  this  I  may  add.  he  Dosses- 
sed  a  disposition  prone  to  strike  out 
new  paths  in  knowledge,  and  a  confi- 
dence in  himself  that  nothing  could 
weaken  or  disturb;  the  former  of 
which,  however,  often  led  him  to  con- 
tend against  impossibilities,  and  the 
latter  sometimes  induced  him  to  sup- 
ply what  was  wanting  in  argument 
by  emptv  gasconade.  His  diction,  a 
truly  BaDvlonuh  dialect^  is  such,  per- 
haps, as  It  would  be  difficult  in  any 
author  or  in  any  language  to  parallel ; 
it  is,  indeed,  compoxd  of  particles  ta- 
ken from  every  language  most  fantas- 
tically intermixed.     But  if  he  has 


made  use  of  extraordinary  expresslona 
we  must  remember  he  had  extraordi-* 
nary  thoughts  to  express ;  and  as  he 
himself  observes,  "  the  bonification 
and  virtuification  of  LuUy  Scotus'a 
Hexcity  and  Albeditieitv  of  Suarez^ 
are  words  exploded  by  tnose  that  af« 
feet  the  purity  of  the  latine  diction  ; 
yet  if  such  were  demanded,  what  other 
no  less  concise  expression  would  com- 
port with  the  neatness  of  that  lan« 
guage,  their  answer  would  be  altum 
silentium ;  so  easy  a  matter  it  is  ibr 
many  to  find  fliult  with  what  they  are 
not  able  to  mend.  For  it  boots  not 
so  much  bv  what  kind  of  tokens  any 
matter  be  brought  into  our  minde,  as 
that  the  things  made  known  unto  us 
by  such  representatives  be  of  some 
considerable  value ;  not  much  unlike 
the  Innes-a-court-gentlemen  at  Lon« 
don,  who,  usuallv  repairing  to  their 
commons  at  the  mowing  of  a  home^ 
are  better  pleased  with  such  a  slgne 
(so  the  &re  be  good)  than  if  they 
were  warned  to  coarser  cates  by  the 
sound  of  a  bell  or  trumpet." 

For  his  life  there  are,  I  believe,  ftw 
materials.  We  are  informed  that  he 
was  a  partizan  of  king  Charles,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  batde  of  Wor- 
cester, and  that,  during  his  imprison- 
ment, the  greatest  part  of  his  produc- 
tions were  published — some  of  them 
probably  to  procure  a  subsistence.«-^ 
Nothing  is  more  truly  illustrative  of 
his  character  than  the  method  he  took 
to  propitiate  the  parliamentary  side> 
and  free  himself  from  his  imprison- 
ment. Too  steady  a  loyalist  to  sacri- 
fice his  integrity  to  his  safety;  too 
much  of  a  cavalier  to  degrade  himself 
by  a  mean-spirited  submission,  he  hit 
upon  expedients  which  few,  perhaps, 
besides  himself  could  havo  invented, 
or  would  have  adopted.    To  induce 
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hit  enanki  to  spiie  hb  Uh,  he  tnew 
up  hii  genealogy^  itep  bf  step^  to 
Adam,  in  order  to  oonvmoe  them  that 
the  Itf  t  remaining  branch  of  so  an- 
cient a  stem  ought  not  to  be  prema- 
tardy  cut  off;  to  procore  his  liboation^ 
he  proposed  to  discorer  and  make  pab« 
lie  an  unlveraal  kngoage  inTented  by 
himself^  whidi,  amongst  ito  many  other 
advantfl^^  would  save  to  acholars  two 
years  out  of  five ;  "  a  saying,  (says  the 
author)  which  cannot  be  appreciated  at 
less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  English 
a-year."  But  all  his  management  was 
in  vain.— Alengthof  genealogYwasbut 
apoor  protection  against  the  indignation 
of  the  parliament;  the  usurper  and  his 
saints  were  busied  in  other  studies 
than  the  learning  old  languages,  or 
the  formation  ox  new  ones;  and  Sir 
Thomas,  notwithstanding  his  pedigree 
and  universal  language,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  continued  in  prison 
tUl  the  end  of  the  usurpation,  had  he 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  make 
his  escape  to  the  continent,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death. 

The  account  of  the  plunder  of  his 
manuscripts,  in  the  preface  to  his 
book,  is  so  whimsical  and  entertain- 
ing, I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
transcribing  it. 

"  No  sooner  had  the  total  rout  of 
the  regal  party  at  Worcester  given 
way  to  the  taking  of  that  city,  and 
surrendering  up  of  all  the  prisoners  to 
the  custody  of  the  marshal-general 
and  his  deputies ;  but  the  liberty  cus- 
tomary at  such  occasions,  to  be  con- 
nived at  in  favour  of  a  victorious  ar- 
my, emboldened  some  of  the  new 
levied  forces  of  the  adjacent  counties, 
to  confirm  their  conquest  by  the  spoil 
of  the  captives.  For  the  better  achieve- 
ment of  which  design,  not  reckoning 
those  great  many  others  that  in  all  the 
other  corners  of  the  town  were  ferret- 
ing every  room  for  plunder,  a  string 
or  two  of  exquisite  snaps  and  dean 
shavers  (if  ever  there  were  any)  rush- 
ing into  Mr  Spilsbury's  house,  (who 
is  a  very  honest  man,  and  hath  an  ex- 
ceeding good  woman  to  his  wife,  broke 
into  an  upper  diamber,  where,  finding 
besides  scarlet  doaks,  buff  suits,  arms 
of  all  sorts,  and  other  such  rich  chaf- 
fer, at  such  an  exigent,  escheatable  to 
the  prevalent  soldier,)  seven  large  port- 
mantles  full  of  nrecious  commoaity  ; 
in  three  whereor,  after  a  most  exact 
search  for  gold,  silver,  apparel,  linen, 
or  any  whatever  adornments  to  the 
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body,  or  podtet  liiipieoMnti»  w  %s 
seised  upon  in  the  other  Ibiir,  not 
hitting  on  any  thing  but  mawwcripti 
in  folio  to  iie  quantity  of  six  neon 
and  eight  quires  and  a  half,  divided 
into  dx  hundred  fi»rty  and  two  qnai- 
temions  and  upwards,  the  qtiintennBo 
coDBisting  of  five  dieeta,  and  the  quue 
of  five  and  twenty;  besides  aomewzii- 
ings  of  suits  in  law  and  bonds,  in  bodi 
worth  above  three  thoaaand  poimds 
English ;  they,  in  a  trice,  earned  all 
whatever  else  was  in  the  room  away  save 
those  papers,  which  they  tben  Uirew 
down  on  the  floor  as  unfit  for  their  use; 
yet  immediately  thereafter,  when  npaa 
carts  the  afi)resdd  bagggagie  was  pot 
to  be  transported  to  the  country,  and 
that  bv  the  example  of  many  hmidreds 
of  botn  horse  and  foot,  whom  they  had 
loaded  with  spoil,  they  were  assaulted 
with  the  temptatbn  of  a  new  boofty, 
they  apnrdiending  how  useful  the  pa- 
per mignt  be  to  Uiem,  went  bad^  for 
it  and  bore  it  straight  away  ;  whidi 
done,  to  every  one  of  those    thdr 
comersds  whom  they  met  with  in  the 
streets  they  gave  as  mudi  thereof  far 
packeting  up  of  raisins,  figs,  dates,  d- 
monds,  caraways,  and  other  sudi  like 
dry  confections,  and  other  ware,  ss 
was  requidte;  who  doing  the  same 
themselves,    did,  together  with   tlw 
others,  kindle  pipes  of  tohaooo  with  a 

Seat  part  thereof,  and  threw  out  dl 
e  remainder  unon  the  street,  save  s» 
much  as  thev  deemed  necessary  for 
inferior  empbymenta  snd  poateiior 
uses.  Of  these  di^pecsedly  rgccted 
bundles  of  paper,  some  were  gadiered 
up  by  grocers,  druggists,  cfaandkn, 
pie-makers,  or  such  as  stood  in  need 
of  any  cartapadatory  utensil,  snd  pat 
in  present  service,  to  the  utter  undo- 
ing of  dl  the  writing  thereof,  both  in 
its  matter  and  order,  Sec"  p.  13. 

The  first  part  of  the  treatise  itsdf  re- 
lates to  Sir  Thomas  Urqubart's  prqject 
for  constructing  an  universal  language; 
of  which  your  readers  will  judge  thm 
the  following  extracts : 

''  Now,  to  the  end  the  reado*  msj 
be  more  enamoured  of  the  language 
wherdn  I  am  to  publish  a  granuDsr 
and  a  lexicon,  I  will  here  set  dowa 
some  few  qualities  and  advantages  pe- 
culiar to  itsdf,  and  whidi  no  language 
dse  (dthough  all  other  eoDcorrd 
with  it)  is  ame  to  reach  unto.  Ftist, 
there  is  n6t  a  word  utterahle  by  the 
mouth  of  man  which,  m  this  lai^jasfe, 
hath  not  a  peculiar  dgnificatioD  by  it* 
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lelf.     Enry  mud  in  ihw  l«ngit«m 

dgoifiech  aswdil  backward  m  forward, 
ind  however  you  inrert  the  lettersj 
idU  shall  you  fiiU  upon  significant 
MTords.  There  is  no  language  in  the 
vorld  but  £}r  every  word  thereof  it 
vill  afford  you  another  of  the  same 
iignifioation,  of  equal  syllables  with  it^ 
md  beginning  or  ending,  or  both, 
ivith  vowels  or  consonants  as  it  doth. 
3y  virtue  hereof,  there  is  nohexameterj 
jl^iack,  saphick,  asclepiad,  iambick,  oi 
my  other  kind  of  Latine  or  Greek  verse ; 
)ut  I  will  afford  you  another  in  thif 
Anguage,  of  the  same  sort,  without  a 
(vlUble  mtfre  or  less  in  the  one  than 
;he  other,  spondie  answering  to  spon- 
is,  dactil  to  ddctil,  ceesure  to  cttsure, 
md  each  foot  to  the  oth^  with  all 
iniformity  imaginable.  In  the  fram-i 
ng  of  rime,  the  well  versed  in  that 
[angus^  .slwdl  have  so  little  labour, 
:hat  for  every  word  therein  he  shall 
be  able  to  furnish,  at  least,  five  hun- 
Ired  several  monosyllables  of  the  same 
;ermination  with  it  In  translating 
rerses  of  any  vemaculary  tongue,  such 
IS  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Slavonian, 
Dutch,  Irish,  English,  or  whatever  it 
t>e,  it  afibrds  you  words  of  the  same 
signification,  syllable  for  syllable,  and 
It  the  closure  of  each  line  a  rime  is 
in  the  wiginaL  The  language  affi>rd'- 
&th  so  concise  words  for  numbering, 
chat  the  number  for  seating  down 
whereof  would  require,  in  vulgar  a- 
rithmetic,  more  figures  in  a  row  than 
there  might  be  grains  of  sand  contain- 
ible  firom  the  center  of  the  earth  to 
the  highest  heavens,  is  in  it  exjpressed 
\}y  two  letters.  In  the  denomination 
>f  the  fixed  stars  it  afforded  the  most 
dgnificant  way  imaginary ;  for  by  the 
single  word  alone  which  represents 
;he  star,  you  shall  know  the  magni- 
iide,  together  with  tlie  longitude  and 
Atitude,  both  in  degrees  ana  minutes, 
)f  the  star  that  is  expressed  by  it. — 
[q  matter  of  colours  we  shall  kam, 
>y  words  in  this  language,  the  pro- 
Motion  of  light,  shadow,  or  darkness, 
:ommixed  in  them.  This  language 
vill  be  so  convenient,  that  if  a  general, 
iccording  to  the  rules  thereof,  will 
^ve  new  names  to  his  soldiers,  wheth* 
;r  horse,  foot,  or  dragoons,  as  the 
French  used  to  do  their  infantry  by 
heir  noma  de  guerre,  he  shall  be  able, 
it  Uie  first  h^ing  of  the  word  that 
epresents  i^e  name  of  a  soldier,  to 
mow  of  what  brigade,  regiment,  troop, 
xnnpttiy,  squadron  or  division,  he  is. 
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and  whether  be  be  of  the  cavalry  or 
of  the  foot,  a  single  soldier  or  an  offi* 
cer,  or  belonging  to  the  artillery  or.  « 
baggage.  The  greatest  wonder  or  dl 
is,  that  of  all  the  languagea  in  ^ 
world  it  is  the  easiest  to  learn,  a  boy 
of  ten  years  old  being  able  to  attaine 
to  the  knowledge  tnereof  in  three 
months  space.*' 

Of  the  practicability  of  pngects 
never  completed,  and  of  the  reality  of 
dlBooveries  never  divulged,  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  judge ;  yet  it  is  hardly  poasi* 
ble  to  avoid  placing  Sir  Thomas  Ur« 
quhart's  invention  with  tlie  disooverie» 
of  many  other  men  of  heated  inu^« 
nations  and  sanguine  temperaments,- 
who  prosecute  with  avidity  a  search 
afVer  imoossibilities,  and  become  thon^ 
selves  tne  first  dupes  of  their  folly. 
That  he  actually  believed  himself  ca- 
pable of  constructing  a  language  uni*  • 
ting  so  many  and  audi  opposite  and 
contrary  propertieB — and  comprehend* 
ing  all  the  facility  of  the  most  bimreii 
with  all  the  variety  of  the  most  com* 
pkx  and  extensive  languages,  thera 
18  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  whatever  we 
concede  to  his  sincerity  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  his  judgment.  Yet,  Itt  a 
mmd  curious  and  sagacious  as  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart's  cannot  but  pro* 
duce  something  worthy  of  notice,  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  bis  prqiect  waa 
never  further  prosecuted.  His  obser- 
vations  show,  that  he  had  considered 
the  subject  with  much  and  niature  de* 
liberation,  and  that  literature  has  suf- 
fered no  small  detriment  by  the  &!• 
lure  of  his  scheme.  It  matters  little^ 
whether  his  invention,  when  made 
public,  would  have  answered  to  the 
character  he  has  given  it ;  finr,  as  a 

Seat  author  observes,  ''  in  an  hypo- 
esis  it  is  not  always  the  theory  itsdf 
which  is  to  be  regarded,  but  often* 
times  the  sparks  and  sdntHlatioiia 
which  irregularly  fly  off  fh>m  it." 

He  next  proceeda,  syllogistically,  to 
demonstrate  how  reasonable  a  recom* 
pense  his  liberation  would  be  in  re« 
turn  for  the  benefit  which  his  pro« 
ject,  when  completed,  would  produce. 
"  And,"  says  he,  ''  the  invention  ia 
to  be  estimated  at  a  rate  much  inferior 
to  the  inventor,  fVom  whose  broina 
have  already  issued  ofbpringn,  every 
whit  as  considerable  with  parturiende 
for  greater  births,  if  a  malevolent  time 
diBODstetricate  not  their  enixibility." 
Amongst  which  inventions,  to  use  his 
words  a  little  before,  "  I  ascribe  unto 
4  0 
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myself  tlie  invention  ttf  tiM  triilKile- 
tntl  trigiBiuniietiy>  fiv  fiidli^  of  €il« 
luktlou  by  MretentatireB  of  letters 
•nd  BjUaMtes;  tne  proving  of  Uieeoiii* 
poUende  and  opposition^  Doth  of  plain 
and  nodal  enunciations  by  iulies  of 
geometry;  the  unfolding  of  the  diiefer 
part  of  phBosoDhy  by  a  oontinuated 
eeompmcBl  aU^fyrVy  and  abore  a 
Sundred  other  severd  books  on  differ* 
cut  sabjects^  the  conceit  of  so  much 
as  one  whb«of  nerer  entered  into  the 
brains  of  any  before  mykelf/'  And  I 
may  here  omerre^  that,  as  I  have  good 
itason  to  bdiere,  l%r  Thomas  waa  the 
real  author  of  tbat  singular  produc- 
tion,  "  A  century  of  names  and 
scantlings  of  inventions/'  the  credit  or 
discredit  of  which  was  dishonestly  as* 
snmeil  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  book^  which 
oonflists  of  an  account  of  eminent 
Scotslnen,  Sir  Thomas  complains  most 
heavily  of  the  injuries  he  had  sufl^red 
from  some  of  the  presbyterian  minis- 
tets,  and  of  the  covetousness  of  his 
oountrvmen,  of  whose  conduct  he 
gives  the  ibUowing  bitter  account  >^ 
*' There  hath  been  in  London,  and 
tfepi&ring  to  it  for  these  many  years 
tteether,  a  knot  of  Scottish  bankers, 
etilybists,  or  coin  coursers  of  traffickers 
&  roerchdandize,  to  and  again,  and 
tf  Ineti  of  other  professions,  who  by 
hook  and  crook,  fits  et  nefas,  slight 
ind  miffht,  fall  being  as  fish  their 
net  cknud  catch,)  haidng  feathered 
^e&  nests  to  some  purpose,  look  so 
idoktrously  upon  Uieir  X)sgon  of 
health,  and  so  diosely  (like  the  earthTs 
dull  center,)  hug  all  unto  themsdves, 
fhat  no  respect  of  virtue,  honour, 
kindred,  patriotism,  or  whatever  else, 

ge  it  never  so  recommendablCj)  will 
ey  depsrt  from  so  much  as  one  sin- 
gle penny,  whose  emission  doth  not, 
without  any  haxard  of  lots,  in  a  very 
short  time  supertnerate  beyond  aU 
fiOnsdenc^  «i  additional  increase  to 
tlie  heap  of  that  stock  which  they  so 
much  ^re ;  which  churlish  and  te« 
itacious  humour  hath  made  many  that 
IVfere  not  acquainted  with  any  thing 
Hie  of  that  country,  to  imagine  afi 
l&eir  compatriots  infected  with  the 
iame  leprosie  of  a  wretched  peevish- 
ness;  whereof  those  quomodo  cun- 
punting  clttsterfists,  and  rapacious  va- 
leli^  have  given  of  late  such  cannx- 
bal-like  proofs,  by  their'inhumanity 
and  obdurate  carriage  towards  some, 
Xwhose  shoestrings  they  are  not  worthy 


to  mitle  s)  diat  Hfen  U  Hdl  liifli  amsBC 
able  pen  than  mine  will  aumJIy 
not  fidl  to  jerk  them  on  all  sides,  b 
ease,  by  their  better  dedifetDoiirtvthi 
IVitore,  they  endiBavonr  not  to  i^esff 
the  bk>t  wherewith  their  native  < 
try ,  by  their  sordid  avatiee  aoid  i_ 
hie  biMeneaB,  hath  been  ao  fimlly  i 
ed.  I  would  at  this  irety  instiBt 
blaze  them  out  in  dieir  nsBses  and 
surnames,  notwithstanding  the  vii«l 
of  presbyterian  zeal  whescfWiA  ^ey 
tnake  themselves ;  that,  like  ao  uub; 
wolves,  foxes,  or  Atheman  TisMms,  tfacv 
might  in  all  tilnea  coming  be  debamd 
the  benefit  of  any  hovMst  eoBvasi- 
tion."  And  the  ntelona  knlglit  further 
dedares,  *'  that  to  wipe  off  itaohloqoy, 
I  wmiM  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to 
old  Judea,  visit  the  ruins  of  Jenaa- 
lem,  and  trace  the  footsteps  of  Zede- 
kiah's  ffcUow-captivea  to  tote  gates  sf 
Babylon." 

Amongst  the  eminent  Soodknicn  he 
emnmemorates,  are  ^  Earl  of  Be^ 
weU,  Colond  Douglas,  CMtditoo,  & 
John  Hume,  Francia  Sindair,  Alexsa- 
der  Ross,  Doctor  Seaton^  Cameroo, 
called  the  universal  library,  Dempster, 
Arthur  Jonstoun,  Doctor  LJdd^  & 
William  Alexander,  and  DoeCor  Wil> 
liam  Forbes.  Of  these,  the  aeoomit  of 
Critchton  is  the  longest  and  the  noit 
entertaining;  butfiiom  this;,  as  it  ins 
firequently  oeen  quoted,  I  dttfi  ost 
g^ve  any  extract. 

A  good  general-plaeea  his  beat  fixces 
in  the  resr,  and  in  like  maimer  St 
Thomas  plants  his  diief  battery  of 
hard  words  at  the  end.  For  v^at^ver 
sesquipedalia  verba  occur  in  the  pieced- 
ihf  pint  of  the  book,  are  certainly  no- 
thing when  compared  to  the  Mming 
tremendous  explofiion. 

''  I  could  truly,**  saya  Ae  nthor, 
**  have  enlarged  Uiis  disooorae  with  a 
dioice  varied  of  phrase,  and  made  it 
overflow  the  fidd  of  the  reader's 
understanding,  with  an  ihiiniiBtiDB 
of  greater  eloquence,  and  Ibat  oae 
way,  tropologetically  by  metimyim- 
cal,  ironical,  metaphorkal,  and  sy- 
necdoduesl  instruments  of  doctttioa, 
in  aU  their  seversl  kinds,  artifidal- 
ly  a^ted  according  to  the  nature  cf 
the  subject;  with  emphaticsl  cxpres- 
sioQs  in  things  of  greater  coneemme&t ; 
with  catachretical  in  mattera  of  ttefiicr 
inoment ;  attended  on  eadiaide,  reapep- 
tively,  with  an  epiplectiiic  aid  exege- 
tidi  mddification ;  with  ftypeiboGcd, 
either  epftaticelly  or  hypooons6ca]Iir, 
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as  the  parpofle  reooired  to  be  dated 
or  exteDuated  with  q;ualiiyiiig  meta- 
phors, and  accompanied  with  apostro- 
phes ;  and  hotly,  with  all^ories  of  aQ 
sorts,  whether  apologal,  aSskbnktorv, 
parabolarv,  enigmatidc,  or  parcemiu. 
And  on  the  other  part,  sehematologeT 
tically  adoming  the  purposed  theory 
with  the  most  especial  and  chief  flowers 
of  the  garden  oi  rhetorick,  and  omit- 
ting no  figure  either  of  diction  or  sen- 
tence, that  might  contribute  to  the 
ear's  inchantment  or  persuasion  of  the 
hearer.  I  could  have  introduced  in 
case  of  obscurity,  synominal,  exargas- 
tick,  and  palilogeticK  eluddadons :  for 
sweetness  of  phrase,  antimetathetie 
commutations  of  epithets;  for  the  ye« 
hement  excitation  of  a  matter,  excla- 
mations in  the  front,  and  epiphone- 
mas  in  the  rear.  I  could  have  used 
for  the  promtleyer  stirring  up  of  nas- 
sion,  apostrophal,  and  prosopopsial  di- 
visions ;  and  for  the  appeasing  and  set- 
tling of  them,  some  epuiorthotick  revo- 
cations, and  aposiopetick  restrains.  ^  }. 
could  have  inserted  dialogisms,  dis- 
playing their  interrogatory  part,  with 
comraunicatetively  pysmatic  and  sus- 
tentative  flourishes;  or  proleptlcal- 
ly,  with  the  refutative  schemes  of  an- 
ticipation and  subjection;  and  that 
part  which  concerns  the  responsory, 
with  the  figures  of  permission  and  con- 
cession. Speeches,  extending  a  matter 
beyond  what  is  anxetically  cugressive- 
ly  transitously  by  ratiocination,  etio- 
logy, circumlocution,  and  otherways, 
I  could  have  made  use  of;  as  likewise, 
writh  words  diminishing  die  worth  of 
a  Uiing  tapinotically  periphrastically, 
by  rejection,  tran»ation,  and  other 
means,  I  could  have  served  myself. 
Hiereis  neither  definition,  distribu- 
tion, epitrodiism,  increment,  charac- 
terism,  hypotyposis,  or  any  scheme, 
figurating  a  speech,  by  reason  of  what 
Is  in  the  thing  to  our  purpose  thereby 
signified,  that  I  needed  to  have  omit- 
t4xL;  nor  had  I  been  so  pleased,  would 
I  have  past  hj  the  figurative  expres- 
eions  of  what  is  without  any  thing  of 
the  matter  in  hand,  whether  para- 
digmatical,  ironical,  symbolicsl  by 
comparison,  or  any  other  kind  of  si- 
mile, or  yet  paradoxical,  paramolegi- 
tick,  paradiastolary,  antipophoretick, 
cromatic,  or  any  other  way  of  figura- 
ting  a  speech  by  opposition,  being  fbr- 
muies  of  oratory,  whereby  we  subjoin 


what  is  sot  expected,  eonfess 
thing  that  can  do  us  no  harni,  yield  to 
one  of  the  members  that  the  other  may 
be  removed,'mix  praise  with  dispraise, 
and  so  look  through  all  manner  of 
illustration  and  decorement  of  pnrpo* 
ses,  by  contrariety  and  repugnance. 

From  thepreceding  extracts,  my  leadf 
ers  will  perceive  that  good  Sir  Thoam 
was  the  prince  of  pedants;  yet  certainly 
never  was  pedant  so  amusing.  Alwayf 
whimsical,  often  ingenious  and  ac^t^ 
sometimes  sensible,  yet  ever  entertaiur 
ing,  his  productions  combine  more  air 
tractions  than  those  of  many  ot^e^ 
flu*  his  superiors  in  wisdom,  ingenuity, 
and  wit :  Though  fandfi^,  {urevento| 
firom  disgusting  by  his  occas^>nal  s^r 
gfxitj;  though  pedantic,  yet  ^eyer 
tiresome ;  fh)m  the  sound  se^se  wl^p^ 
frequently  leaves  his  observatio^Sj  ^f 
haa  the  address  to  give  evei^  tp  hy 
greatest  faults  the  power  to  pjefLse.  I|^ 
whatever  he  writes  or  say%  |nere  is  9, 
martial  air,  and  something  military  ajt- 
ways  appears  to  mix  it«elf  wit)i  hi# 
remarks ;  if  he  assaults  an  argument  of 
propounds  a  syllogism,  it  is  ad  if  he 
were  storming  a  trench,  or  snre^dijig 
around  some  besieged  city  his  lines  of 
circumvallation.  And  let  me  here  re^ 
mark,  how  much  the  phraseolp^  oif 
that  worthy  personage.  Captain  ^%i 
ffald  Dalgetty  of  Drumthwake|  is  iRi- 
debted  to  Sir  Thomas  Urqohart  fnd 
his  Jewell. 

Another  singularity  which  distin* 
guished  him,  was  his  propensity  \q 
extravagant  humour;  and  this  it  is 
which  has  rendered  hb  translation  of 
Rabelais  the  most  perfect  transfu- 
sion of  an  author  from  one  language 
into  another,  that  ever  man  accom- 
plished. In  short,  the  characters  of 
the  humourist,  the  bnigadochio,  thf 
schemer,  the  latinist,  the  wit,  the  pen- 
dant, the  patriot,  the  scJdier,  and  the 
courtier,  were  aU  intermingled  in  his, 
and  together  formed  a  charw^ter  whicb 
can  luu-dly  ever  be  equalled,  fiir  excess 
of  singularity  or  excess  of  humour, 
for  ingenious  wisdom  or  entertainiiig 
foUy. 

Heartily,  therefore,  do  I  wish  to 
see  published  the  life  of  him  who  ha^ 
so  inimitably  written  the  life  of  th^ 
admirable  Criohton,  and  who  des^rvep 
no  less  than  the  admirable  Crichton 
to  be  remembered.— I  aaa,  &c.  your 
obedient  servant,  X  C. 
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It  is  a  cttrions  drcumstance^  that^ 
although  the  Romans  held  for  several 
agesposaesdoD  of  the  greatest  part  of  this 
iuandi  there  is  not  among  au  the  Bri- 
tish sntiquities  a  single  monument  of 
the  fine  arts  which  can  he  regarded  as 
the  work  of  that  magniftoent  peoi>le.  * 
We  have  many  traces  of  their  military 
ttatioDs;  a  few  fhigments  of  Mosaic 
payements  heIonf;ing  to  Baths;  hut 
templet  or  poruco,  idol  or  altar^  not 
one  nas  erer  been  found ;  and  yet  Ta- 
dtos  says,  that  during  the  administra- 
tioQ  of  Agrioola,  that  distinguished 
Oommander  excited  among  the  Bri- 
tons a  taste  for  the  Roman  arts  and 
eustoms:  their  towns  were  adorned 
with  stately  temples  and  porticoes, 
and  their  youth  imitated  the  fiishions 
dT  Rome.  What  renders  the  circum- 
stance the  more  wondefftd,  is^  that 
there  are  several  British  remains,  which 
are  considered  of  an  anterior  date  to 
the  inyssion  of  the  Romans.  The  Arx 
diaboli  at  Castleton  in  Derbyshire,  was 
8  ruin  in  their  time,  and  its  origin 
unknown. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 
Adrian^  who  adorned  so  many  remote 
"parts  of  the  empire  with  the  most 
■amptuous  edifices,  resided  some  time 
in  this  island ;  but  no  relic  of  his  visit, 
or  of  the  architecture  of  his  age,  re- 
mains. In  a  word,  the  historian  of 
the  arts,  who  undertakes  to  relate  their 
rise  and  progress  in  this  country,  must 
commence  his  narrative  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  recall  of  the  Roman 
legions. 

In  reflecting  on  this  matter,  it  has 
sometimes  occurred  to  me,  that  what 
our  old  chronicles  say  respecting  the 
yerj  earl^  establishment  of  Christian- 
ity in  Britain,  is  deserving  of  more 
defin^ioe  thai  is  commonly  paid  to 
it,  and  that  it  helps  to  throw  some 
'light  on  a  question  m  itself  extremely 
curious.  You  are  aware,  sir,  that 
among  the  first  efiects  which  flowed 
fVom  the  establishment  of  Christianity 


in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  enpirei 
was  the  awakeninff  of  a  spirit  is  tk 
public,  adverse  alike  to  the  belief,  ii* 
tual,  and  pageantry,  of  idolatry;  tk! 
it  tended  to  hring  die  amuaemeotiflf 
the  theatre  into  disrepute,  snd  to  fi- 
nish from  the  stage  aU  dramatic  per- 
formances in  honour  of  the  mymk- 
gic  deities,  without  substimtmg  nj 
other  eidiibitions ;  so  that  the  (hestra 
became  deserted,  and  in  the  end  t»- 
tidly  ruined. 

About  the  time  that  the  presdong 
of  the  gospel  began  to  afibct  diepab- 
lie  mind  throughouttheesstem  pro- 
vinces of  die  empire,  the  Bomam  k- 
2uired  their  first  firm  footing  od  die 
hores  of  this  island.  When  diey  had 
established  themselves  in  the  iptentr, 
Christianity  was  so  generally  diffiisd, 
that  it  is  not  probable  they  attempted 
to  introduce  dramatic  represeotitioct 
among  the  Britons,  in  any  sudi  vn 
as  to  require  the  use  of  large  boiMisss. 
This  wul  account  for  the  total  extific- 
tion,  if  the  term  may  be  sppticdw 
what  I  concdve  never  had  any  exist- 
ance,  of  all  theatric  monuments  <^  die 
Romans  in  the  list  of  our  stticaal 
antiquities.  Mr  Curwcn,  in  Ws  kttrn 
from  Ireland,  describes  tbe  models  cf 
two  ancient  theatres  in  themoseumof 
Dublin,  said  to  have  been  leoatiy 
discovered,  still  existing  in  that  islani; 
but  noUiing  of  the  kind,  nothing  io 
reality,  which  indicates  snyeffixtiiil 
civil  domiciliation  of  the  homos  ii 
Britain,  has  yet  been  fi>und. 

With  regard  to  temples  aDdidcb, 
the  question  is  susceptible  of  a  satis- 
fkctory  explanation,  if  we  admit  ik 
authority  of  the  dironideTs;  and  I  ^ 
know  not  why,  in  many  things,  ini  I 
this  among  others,  they  are  notdrtic- 
ed  as  deserving  of  credit  as  tbe  Bo- 
man  historians,  or  those  of  any  odier 
ancient  people.  It  appears,  by  tbtic, 
that  Lucius,  who  succeeded  bis  fttbtf 
in  the  British  throne  in  the  year  l«i, 
was  with  his  courtiers  and  nobles  coo- 
verted  to  Christianity,  and  dial  be  w* 


*  The  small  bridge  in  Dumbartonfihire,  lately  repaired  at  the  expense  of  Ud  Bll^ 
tyre,  is  too  rude  a  work  to  be  placed  in  the  class  of  rifined  art 
f  Arthur*s  Oven  was  in  all  probability  a  bath* 
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mly  abolished  ^Biguakm,  bat  in  the 
itead  of  three  arch-ilatniii8,  and  twen- 
ty-eight flamins^  as  they  are  called^ 
[iroeared  fhmi  Cleotherius^  then  bishop 
of  Rome^  the  appointment  of  as  many 
DhriBtian  archbishope  and  bishops  to 
instruct  his  people  m  the  divine  re- 
ligion ;  thus  becoming  the  first  mo- 
narch who  gave  a  national  estaUish- 
ment  to  Christianity.  It  is  also  related 
of  Lrudus^  that  he  converted  the  pa- 
gan temples  into  churches^  and  buUt 
several  new  ones;  among  others^  one 
where  St  Peter's  Comhill  London  now 
stands.  Kow^  sir^  if  we  admit  that 
the  esteblishing  of  Christianity  was 
followed  in  Britain  bv  the  same  im- 
mediate efibcts  that  subsequently  took 
place  elsewhere,  namely,  the  casting 
down  of  the  idols,  and  Inneaking  them 
and  their  altars  to  pieces,  we  need  not 
be  perplexed  to  account  for  the  extinc- 
tion o£  all  Roman  remains  of  this 
kind. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  much  light  has 
vet  been  dirown  on  the  origin  of  what 
IS  called  the  Saxon  style  or  architect- 
ure ;  but  it  is  matter  of  historical  fact, 
that  with  the  Saxons  a  new  species  of 
idolatry  was  introduced,  and  perhaps, 
some  of  the  old  aboriginal  paganism 
revived,  in  so  much,  that  a  second 
public  conversion  to  Christianity  sub- 
sequently took  place  in  the  person  and 
courtiers  of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent, 
at  which  epoch  the  bishop  of  Rome 
was  grown  into  the  Pope,  llie  Chris- 
tianity of  this  latter  period  was  accor- 
dingly infected  with  the  corruptions  of 
the  church.  Instead  of  the  simple 
preaching  of  that  meek  and  lowly  re» 
figion,  which  won  the  afiections  of 
Lucius  firom  the  gods  of  his  fiithers, 
the  fforgeans  harbt  came  with  her 
blandishments,  airayed  in  the  abomi- 
nations <kP  crimson  and  fine  linen,  at- 
tended by  a  train  of  friars,  ''  black, 
white,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trum- 

By  the  conversion  of  Ethelbert, 
Christianity,  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
rellsion  is  still  called,  was  esta^ 
blished,  and  idoktry  finally  abolished 
in  Britain.  It  is  therefore  not 
assuming  too  much,  to  say,  that  if  we 
consider  the  first  suppression  of  paga^ 
nism  by  Lucius,  the  restoration  of 
tdoktry  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and 
the  reconversion  during  the  heptarchy. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  has 
happened  tibat  there  are  no  remains  of 
the  sacred  architecture  of  the  Romans 
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now  existing  in  this  island,  etpectaBy, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  temples  erect- 
ed by  them  probably  were  never  mi* 


But  still  there  is  something  very 
unaccountable  in  this  matter ;  for  in  a 
period  comparatively  short,  we  find 
the  art  of  architecture,  and  of  course 
the  art  of  drawing,  necessary  to  finrm 
architectural  designs  so  far  advanced, 
that  in  less  than  five  hundred  years 
flrom  the  accession  of  Ethelbert  the 
cathedral  of  Durham  was  built,  and 
it  is  stiO  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest 
piles  in  the  island.  Within  the  last 
five  hundred  years,  with  the  single 
exception  of  St  Pauls,  no  temple  of 
equal  magnitude  of  design  and  gran- 
deur of  architecture  has  been  attempt- 
ed in  England. 

But  to  consider  the  subject  more 
ffenerally,  I  would  ask  if  it  ever  has 
been  investigated,  whether  any  of 
those  churches  which  are  esteemea  the 
earliest  specimens  of  Saxon  architect- 
ure, do  not  contain  within  them  por- 
tions and  fragments  of  Roman  temples  ? 
The  sacred  ardiitecture  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  exterior  in  its  object 
and  composition.  Their  religious  ce- 
remonies consisted  of  processions  and 
of  rites,  which  their  climate  permitted 
them  to  perform  in  the  open  air; 
their  temples  were  in  consequence 
small,  and  the  ornaments  arranged  on 
the  outside  of  the  building.  In  this 
island,  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  another 
method ;  our  ritual  is  constrained  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  to  be 
performed  unaer  cover;  our  temples 
have  accordingly  been  erected  of  vast 
popertiesto  accommodate  a  great  num- 
ber of  worshippers,  and  our  chief 
ornaments  have  been  displayed  in  the 
interior  of  the  pile.  The  distinction, 
although  important,  requires  no  par- 
ticular elucidation. 

Upon  the  supposition,  then,  that 
some  of  the  temples  built  in  the  Ro- 
man taste  introduced  by  Agricola  (al- 
lowing what  Tacitus  has  said  to  be 
true),  have  been.  In  the  course  of 
time,  enlarged  to  cathedrals,  or  other 
distinguished  churches,  the  process  of 
their  conversion  would  be  simple  and 
obvious.  The  parallelogram  of  that 
taste  would  easily  admit  of  being 
changed  into  such  a  building,  for  ex- 
ample, as  that  of  Durham- minster.— 
By  removing  the  roof,  and  flinging 
amies  from  column  to  column,  and 
raising  on  those  arches  a  supeistruc* 
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ri  witb  wioitows  in  ilyla  wppuet 
new  xooi,  tb^  aiiddk  «iale  «f  tlie 
cliwroh>  with  ill  liOevnl  insnlAted  oqlou^ 
nades  would  be  fotmed,  and  by  mere- 
ly building  rmmd  $he  originfel  ediAoe 
1^  wall  wit4  windows  ifi  it,  andeury- 
uig  «  roof  Sffm  the  tpp  of  that  w«U  to 
tbe  baae  of  tbe  aupentmctuie  niaed 
im  (be  trcbes,  n  perfect  mmi^ii  of  a 
dimch  In  tb^  Saxon  atyl^  would  be 
obtained.  For  the  cell  of  tbo  dmnc 
tpmple  would  Bt«nd  for  the  choir*  It 
ii(  not  however  pobobl^*  that  anch 
Vk  iteration  aa  I  have  deacribed  would 
be  effected  at  once.  I  have  only  ad-, 
verted  to  th^  likelihood  of  the  thing, 
ip  converting  a  temple  into  a  church ; 
ajid  would  ooly  infer  firom  it^  that  if 
Agricoia  and  the  Bonians  did  intro« 
duce  into  this  island  the  taste  and  arta 
ofBpme^  it  is  probable,  diatwhat  is 
called  the  SaxoQ  architeotqre  took  ita 
riae  from  endeavours  on  the  part  of 
iphabitanta  to  adapt  the  exterior  style 
of  the  Romans  to  those  interior  pur* 
poses,  which  were  rendei^  necessary 
by  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  in 
the  dimi^te  of  Britain. 

To  the  Saxon  succeeded  the  Gothic, 
or  pointed-arch  st^rle.  It  ia  the  dot« 
Mps  of  antiqnarianism  to  efibct  to  trace 
the  origin  of  this  style  to  any  partico- 
l|r  era  or  country ;  and  it  is,  at  beat, 
bat  an  amusing  ingenuity  which  en« 
dcavours  to  discover  in  it  the  imitar 
tion  of  a  grove  of  trees.  The  history 
of  it,  as  connected  with  that  of  the 
arts  in  this  country,  admita  of  being 
divided  into  two  qK>chs.  The  first 
tenninatea  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
vhen  the  style  of  the  acote^pcnnted 
arch  was  broimht  to  the  greatest  per- 
ftctjon,  and  of  which  the  relics  about 
llie  House  of  Commons  are  the  finest 
specimens  extant  The  second,  dating 
ftom  the  same  reign,  is  dosed  in  that 
of.  Henry  VIII.^  wh^  the  obtuae^ 
pointed  arch  was  brought  to  the  great- 
est perfi^ction,  and  of  which  the  finest 
apedraen  is  the  mausoleum  completed 
by  that  monarch  for  his  &ther,  and 
known  as  Henry  VIL's  Chapel,  at- 
tached to  Westminster-Abbey.  The 
Chapel  of  King's  CoU^e,  at  Cam* 
brid^,  is  also  a  vei^  noble  example  of' 
this  style,  but,  owing  to  the  fiiunda- 
tion  having  been  hud  by  Henry  VI., 
it  is  commonly  ascribed  to  hia  time. 
It  was  not  however  finished  till  late 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vllh,  and 
ought  properly  to  be  dasaed  among 
tbo  gr^t  ^ifices  of  that  sfpc. 


Wma  «li#  retgn  of  Henry  VIIL  «. 
dntectiire,  im  ipopy  y^sc^  MM 
A  barbaitma  attempt  to  i^giaft  Oe 
obasie  ordeis  upon  edifices  in  tlie  (So. 
tbic  taste  etmmumveA ;  nor  wssiteos. 
fined  to  this  ooontry,  but  oteaU 
over  aU  Enrope.  It  pnMUj  «i- 
ginated  in  the  revival  m  the  sndol 
Boman  s^le  of  buHding,  windli  tool 
place  in  the  poptificatea  of  JoUmlL 
andj  lioo  X.,  and  pedisps  derivedo* 
Qonnig^ement  fitan  tho  views  of  dune 
edifices  vrith  which  it  wras  convnKiQ  il 
Uiat  period  to  ornament  booVa.  We 
find  the  earliest  indicstions  ef  it  m  a 
multiuide  of  pillars  and  pOlasters  on 
tombs,  constructed  sooiewhat  ia  tl» 
stylo  of  the  triumphid  aidies  of  du 
Romans.  But,  althon^  the  taste  de- 
aerves  condemnation,  yet  It  was  sot 
incompatible  with  beauty  of  eflec(,  t 
very  imposing  examijft  of  which  vc 
have  in  Buriei£di-honae,  near  Stsa- 
ford. 

This  mixture  of  tSie  Clasnc  a&d 
Gothic  styles,  with  a  gradual  teotlaxf 
to  more-  simplidty,  pcevailed  dmitf 
the  rdgn  of  Qneen  EUvsbeth  ud 
James  I.  of  Great  Britain.  InChizk 
I.'a  time  the  Claasie  ardutertve  ra 
deddedlv  in  fiidilon;  and  die  fi^ 
mont  of  the  palace  inleoded  ftr  hin 
by  Inigo  Jonas,  allhau|^  ftr  Ann  be* 
ing  fine,  cannot  be  ooniemplated  vritli- 
ont  pleasmre. 

The  change  in  the  public  tartevn 
atiU  more  generally  expressed  wIub 
Sir  Chrislo^ier  Wren  cane  fbrmd 
aa  an  architect  Inhi«boildiogithf« 
are  some  fine  instanoea  of  the  pixmr 
adaptations  of  die  a^lo  of  the  Inild. 
lug  to  its  naes,  but  the  grestest  of  aO 
hia  works,  and,  indeed,  the  gifsiest 
pile  of  the  fine  arts,  in  aon^  rcspedi, 
ever  raiaed  by  one  man,  St  Bnl'sCi- 
thedral,  is  m  its  details  hmnta^ 
defective.  The  main  bodv  tf  tbe 
building  is,  in  ita  priadpk^  tekea 
from  the  design  of  Inigo  Jones'  6r 
Whitehall,  and  the  dome,  the  hest 
part  of  the  whole,  ia  not  in  aoisoa 
with  the  rest  of  the  buildiog.  It  i^* 
si^erb  edifice  of  itmlf,  set  on  thettf 
of  another;  taken  m  a  idioi^  ^ 
Cathedral  of  St  Iters  does  not  cer- 
tainly harmonise  in  ita  psitlK,  md  it 
posaeases  the  radical  defect  of  \iaB§ 
unadapted  to  the  cUmate;  the  esteritf 
being  oovered  with  iHfnsment,  vhOe 
the  interior  ia  mean,  4md  asvnctlif  v 
the  grandeur  without* 
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imponible  to  iMtk  tdo  oontemptuotw- 
ly  or  too  hlg^y.  tie  tma  a  mail  of 
nugnifloent  ideas,  Mid  the  trictui<eBauo 
fynnB,  in  which  the  oiithues  of  nis 
boildinffB  cat  against  file  eky^  ate  bo 
extremelj  beaatiAU,  that  they  may  be 
Add  to  bb  ftdl  of  poetry,  ^  aingukr 
and  superb  are  the  aasodationa  whidi 
they  awaken  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  see  them  fbr  the  first  time.— 
Blenheim  is  considered  his  greatest 
work ;  bnt^  fiormysdf,  I  prefer  Castle* 
Howatd. 

The  next  great  pile  erected  in  this 
country^  after  Blenheim,  was  Somer* 
set-Honse ;  bnt,  although  in  the  gram- 
mar of  the  art,  it  is  more  correct 
than  either  St  Paul's  or  the  great 
work  of  Sir  John  Vanbragh,  a  little- 
ness  of  conception  pervades  it  through- 
out, that  must  ever  preyent  it  from 
being  highly  esteemed  as  a  work  of 
art^  and  the  architect.  Sir  William 
Chambers,  firom  being  considered  as  a 
great  artist. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  the  num- 
ber of  fine  buildings  in  the  Classic 
style  raised  in  the  long  course  of  his 
late  Mt^esty's  reign.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  they  have  not  been  con- 
ceived in  a  good  taste,  and  consist  of 
abortive  attempts  to  unite  the  grandeur 
of  the  temple  with  the  el^ance  of  the 
villa.    Hence  the  origin  of  those  vast 
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and  poUdotMis  poHieM,  which  give  to 
the  nouses  of  the  norality  the  air  if 
Capitols  rathd:  than  of  habiteti<ilw« 
Our  architects  still  seem  to  think,  that 
there  are  not  only  beauties  in  architt^CN 
tore,  iudependent  of  fitness,  but  even 
tiiat  omamenta  may  be  stnck  on,  with- 
dut  any  apparent  utility  either  to  ihe 
plan  or  in  illustration  of  the  purposes 
Of  the  building.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable exampllss  of  thia  is  in  the 
mansion  of  the  bite  Sir  Francis  Bar- 
ing, near  Southampton ;  and  it  is  the 
more  deserving  of  notice,  as  some  of 
your  correspondents  have  been  urging 
that  the  Parthenon  of  Athens  ought  tS 
be  taken  as  the  model  of  the  proposed 
National  Monument  of  Sootknd.  It 
is  no  less  than  an  exact  copy,  inch  foi^ 
indi,  of  one  of  the  porticos  of  that  ce- 
lebrated structure.  Nothing  can  bd 
finer  of  its  kind,  or  mwe  absurd  than 
its  applicatiokt. 

It  waa  my  intentioh  to  have  taken 
some  notice  of  the  architectural  taste 
which  prewls  in  Siootland  at  this 
time ;  but  I  have  already  occupied  too 
much  of  your  paper,  and  the  subject^ 
in  itself,  deserves  to  be  treated  more 
in  detail  than  the  matter  which  forma 
the  substance  of  the  cursory  observa4 
tions  of  this  letter. 

D.  B. 
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Noltl. 

Marx  Macrabin,  the  Camenmian. 

(Conilmedjrom  tatt  Number.) 


Mv  Cameroman  fHend  pondered  9at 
some  time  ere  he  ventured  to  com- 
mence the  history  of  nis  oWn  adven- 
tures. He  was  not .  one  of  those  of 
whom  the  poet  complains—''  Fond  to 
to  begin,  but  for  to  finish  loath."  He 
waa  as  tardy  to  commence  as  he  was 
tedious  in  continuing  his  narratives. 
Were  I  a  lover  of  brevity,  I  would 
have  to  make  the  same  abatement  in 
Mark's  memoir  which  the  peasant 
made  in  the  sermon  of  John  Rowat 
the  Cameronian  profefi8(»^''  Take 
the  whole  as  it  came,"  said  he,  '^and 
it  would  heap  the  bushel,  deduct  the 
couf^s- (he  drawls — the  intrusive 
**  well  thens"-Hind  abovfe  all— 


The  but  again,  and  the  ftmliermore— 
The  henceforth  and  the  heKtofbre— . 

and  it  would  scarcely  fill  the  forpit."^ 
I  shall  pot  however  adopt  this  rustic 
mode  of  abridgeinent>  it  is  not  always 
agreeable  to  fly  as  an  arrow  to  the 
mark — there  be  pleasant  lingerincs  and 
sojoumings  by  the  way.  I  shidl  fol- 
low mv  friend's  conversation  with  a 
&ithful  hand  and  a  sure  pen,  and 
though  I  may  not  set  down  a  cough 
at  rail  length — a  promise  I  most  un- 
willingly make — ^I  can  make  no  omis- 
sions— I  shall  give  it  with  the  rough 
mint  stamp  of  nature,  and  my  con- 
^ding  Cameronian  full  and  legibly 
upon  it. 
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From  tbe  manner  in  which  Mark 
pondered  with  the  punch-spoon  in  his 
hand}  it  was  evident  he  proposed  some 
express  and  particular  exordium.  He 
added  water  to  the  punch — ^a  token  of 
deep  ahstraiction*  for  the  liquor  needed 
it  not— lie  added  an  equal  quantity  <^ 
whisky—- a  proof  of  returning  reflection 
— still  he  oDtained  not  the  loastery  of 
his  suhject.  Finally^  he  admoniuied 
the  dull  inward  man,  witli  a  reeking 
cupftdl  of  the  social  beverage,  but 
it  denied  the  inspiration  to  him  it  has 
conferred  on  so  many.  He  then  turn- 
ed to  contemplate  a  huge  blue  Low- 
land bonnet,  which  hung  over  a  large 
sheep-headed  sword,  as  a  target  of  old 
over  a  chieftain's  claymore  in  some 
mud  fortress  in  the  Highlands.  A 
single  feather  from  the  wing  of  the 
heron,  contrary  to  all  usage,  true  or 
traditional,  adorned  its  stem,  and  a 
steel-hilted  dirk  was  just  visible  under 
this  azure  cauopv.  Though  the  large 
brand  and  its  lesser  companion  had 
fhrnished  subjects  for  many  a  tale-^ 
being  chosen  heir-looms  of  the  an- 
cient houseof  Macrabin— yet,  as  their 
virtues  pertained  more  to  the  peroral 
tion  thaA  to  the  exordium,  they  evi- 
dently failed  in  suggesting  a  com- 
mencement. 

Mark  turned  to  me,  and  said, 
**  Miles  Cameron,  there  be  sundry 
ways  of  bt^nning  a  story,  and  thougn 
I  began  the  world  but  in  one  way, 
and  though  truth  is  truth,  whe- 
dier  she  apnear  in  figured  silk  or  in 
coarse  plaiaen — still  I  feel  some 
difficulty  concerning  the  precise  garb 
she  should  wear,  and  the  way  of  in- 
troducing her.  Should  I  commence 
my  pilgrimage  with  a  measured  step, 
and  salute  wayfaring  men  with  lofty 
words  and  witli  choice  classical  senten^ 
ces — ^truly  my  natural  step  would  be 
constrained  and  my  language  artificial. 
Or,  should  I  come  forth  among  men — 
my  ellrod  in  my  hand,  with  a  kindly 
Scottidi  '*  peace  be  here"  on  my  lips, 
as  I  was  accustomed  to  enter  the  aboaes 
of  the  peasants  of  Caledonia — then 
verily,  I  mieht  be  accused  of  vulgar 
and  unseemly  homeliness,  and  men 
might  say  of  Mark  Macrabin,  as  my 
fiivourite  Cowper  said  of  my  bosom-fa- 
vourite Burns,  "  This  man  hides  his 
genius  in  a  dark  lantern."  Suppose 
now,  I  should  dve  you  the  two  stiles 
time  and  time  about,  like  riffgs  of  run- 
dale  on  the  hip.  of  Tinwiad  hill^  or 


card  them  thnraghcadiotherEblU 
wool  and  white  hawilodc  to  nab 
parson  gray  stocking— a  pnfooooil 
simile.  Truly  the  latter  seems  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  manner  I  most 
adof^its  mixed  nature  aocoidi  viih 
the  motley  matter ;  but  as  I  lee  bj 
these  two  homely  similies,  thatav 
leaning  is  to  the  native,  ^  I  ihill 
merely  use  the  other  as  an  sgreeablc 
seasoning  to  elevate  and  eaUven.  Bat 
even  as  sparin{;ly  ss  douce  Doctor  Him- 
ter  did  the  hme,  when  he  mannzcd 
or  rather  powdered  his  land  with  it 
out  of  a  sowing  sheet. — ^*  Give  ne 
back,  said  he,  a  bonny  crop  of  com,  fir 
fikith  I  have  warmed  tne  heart  of 
thee."  And  now  the  beginning  cooia 
as  naturally  to  my  hand  as  the  loop  of 
this  ladle — I  have  always  admired  tk 
first  verse  of  the  Ballad  of  Barban  Al- 
ien— it  introduces  the  subject-idb 
the  place,  the  time  of  the  year,  a&d 
the  names  of  the  luckless  hmme  isd 
her  more  luckless  lover,  in.  a  Danner 
of  unequalled  simplicity  and  brevity. 
So  I  shall  even  press  the  beginning  ^ 
the  bonny  ballad  into  mv  menxiir,  is 
the  devout  people  of  Scotland  imprai- 
ed  the  lovely  neathen  songs  into  the 
devotional  service  of  the  kirk-«Dd 
conscience  I  "  John,  come.  Ids  mt 
now,"  or, ''  Coming  through  the  rje," 
were  ticklish  auxUiariea. 

In  the  middle  of  a  lovely  night  of 
August,  vrith  the.new-risen  moon  fir 
my  guide — and  the  world  whidisbe 
looked  on  fiv  mine  inheritance,  I  ton- 
ed mv  steps  in  sorrow  and  in  anger  fron 
my  mther's  door.  Whither  to  mode, 
or  what  vocation  to  pursue,  I  knew  not 
— the  east — the  west — the  north  or  the 
south  had  all  alike  charms  for  me-tf 
I  even  set  up  my  stafiT'— and  fdkved 
the  road  it  fdl  to.  Til  not  deny,  thati 
think  my  staff  had  a  kind  of  sympttby 
for  a  road  I  had  frequently  walked- 
for  it  fell  with  its  head  as  stnight  ftr 
the  dwelling  of  Henney  Haining  tf  if 
I  had  Uid  it  norallel  with  the  long 
lines  of  light  wnich  came  towards  me 
from  her  window.  At  her  window  I 
arrived,  and  out  came  Eimmer  so  ripe 
and  so  rosy,  with  a  kind  kiss,  and  i 
*'  preserve  me !  Mark,  this  can  nenr 
be  Thursday  night"  *' I  shall  ay »«« 
Ol,  my  bonny  lass,  of  theni^t— thoogh 
it  is  a  blade  ane  fbr  me.  — «nd  » I 
told  her  briefly  and  boldly  what  M 
happened— called  it  a  trial  of  true  low. 
and  spake  something  tboot  hnou 
T 
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rows  atiid  a  justice  of  the  pence.— 
^'  My  oerte^  said  she^  ye're  a  sweet 
shield — ^heard  ever  lugs  the  like  o' 
that— that  \  shoidd  love  aqe  of  the 
^remitt  as  dear  as  my  father  or  my  mo« 
ther !"  And  so  we  parted. — I  took  rov 
ibrlom  and  lonely  road— and  she  took 
^  her  am  gray  gate,"  a  way  many 
xralk  who  d^ht  a  first  leal  love." 

My  Camerpnian  confident  made  a  full 
>ause — busied  himself  with  the  quaigh 
vhich  he  lifled  empty  to  his  lips — 
ind  drank  my  healthy  without  ob« 
lerving  perhaps  the  ominous  circum- 
tance  of  a  health  drunk  drv.  He 
>roceeded.  "  In  the  pastoral  parish 
»f  the  Keir  is  a  lovely  hill,  round  and 
lighj  called  the  hill  of  Legg.  At  ita 
boi  on  the  western  side,  commanding 
he  narrow  pass,  between  the  green 
raUey  of  Da%oner  and  the  richer  vale 
»f  Nith,  stands  a  square  tower— the 
oof  shared  between  ^eons  and  jack« 
laws,  and  the  rest  lymg  in  utter  deso* 
ation — once  the  residence  of  a  man— 
Ireaded  in  his  own  time,  and  detested 
n  all  that  followed — even  Grierson  of 
Ltagg,  the  noted  persecutor.  I  seated 
nyself  on  a  fidlen  stone  of  this  ruined 
ower,  with  which,  in  the  bitterness  of 
epentant  afflictu>n,  I  could  not  help 
icxmparing  myself  The  ascending 
»uoyancy  of  spirit,  which  a  father  f 
ternness  and  a  maiden's  scorn  had  con* 
ured  up,  benm  to  subside,  and  left 
ny  heart  in  hopeless  desolation.  To 
etum  and  humble  myself,  like  the 
irodigal  in  the  parable,  never  entered 
ay  mind — such  is  not  the  way  of  the 
lottse  of  Macrabin. — But  there  is 
musement  in  all  things  if  a  man  is 
ngenious  enough  to  pick  it  out. 
r^^le  I  sat  there,  I  fiightened  swear- 
ng  Jock  of  the  Sware  out  of  a  year's 
;rowth,  and  what  he  liked  worse,  a 
»cotch  pint  o^  burnt  brandy,  as  he 
ras  hastening  to  his  aunt's  ^'lyke 
vake."  Up  came  Jock,  boldly  croon- 
ng  the  march  of  Montrose  in  prefer- 
nce  of  his  favourite,  "  When  she 
tame  ben  she  bobbit,"  and  which  he 
onduded  might  be  more  congenial  to 
he  airy  forms  with  which  popular  be- 
ief,  at  unthrifty  hours,  had  tenanted 
his  mansio;!.  He  turned  the  comer 
nd  got  a  glimpse  of  me — stood  statue 
tUl,  breatmng  and  snorting  fast  and 
ludibly — and  taking  me  for  a  spirit  of 
ome  slain  Cameronian  come  to  re- 
oice  over  the  ruin  of  his  destroyer's 
louse — ^homewards  he  flew,  vowing  as 
le  went»  and  vowing  aUmd^  never  ta 
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taste  hmdy  meitf  ■  cafcepi^  teid  he, 
givhig  voice  to  his  mental  teservation 
as  he  crossed  his  own  threshold— ex-> 
cept  at  fairs,  [preachings,  bridah^ 
house-eatings,  kirns,  funerals,  and 
daimen-times. 

The  night  was  mild  and  balmy—* 
the  heaven  above  glimmered  with  in- 
numerable stars,  and  the  earth  beneath 
was  veiled  with  that  gauxy  mist  so 
hicid  and  silvery,  which  softens  but 
does  not  ^roud  the  scenery  over  which 
it  hovers.  I  thoufi;ht  then,  as  I  have 
often  thought,  on  mat  divine  Psalm  the 
eighth,  and  I  repeated  aloud  :— 

"  When  I  look  up  unto  the  heavens, 

Wbich  thine  own  fingers  fttam*d, 
Unto  the  moon,  and  to  the  stars. 

Which  were  by  thee  ordained ; 
Then  say  1,  What  is  man,  tkat  he 

BcmembflK*d  is  by  tfaee  ? 
Or  what  the  son  of  man*  that  thou 

So  kind  to  him  shoiild'st  be  ? 
For  thou  a  little  lower  hast 

Him  than  the  angels  made; 
With  gkny  and  with  dignity 

Thou  crowned  hast  his  head.** 

At  this  moment,  many  .voices  ming« 
ling  wild  and  de^  and  melodioiis,  in 
one  full  strain,  came  down  from  the 
hill  of  Lagg.  It  was  a  strain  rather  of 
exultation  than  of  solenmitv  or  sad* 
Uess;  and  the  silence  of  the  nigh^ 
and  the  loneliness  of  the  hour,  gave  it 
a  wildly  impressive  and  mysterioui 
effect,  which  a  commoner  occaakm 
wowdd  have  feuled  to  produce.  From 
whom  tins  could  come  I  could  not 
conceive,  but  the  mixture  of  voices 
of  various  kinds  of  harmony,  made  me 
conclude  it  was  an  anthem  warbled 
forth  from  earthly  lipe ;  and  having  a 
love  of  music,  and  a  spirit  for  adven* 
ture,  up  I  started,  and  b^^an  to  a»« 
cend  the  hill.  As  I  contmued  to  dimb, 
the  music  proceeded,  and  it  differed' 
greatly  from  aU  other  music  I  had  ever 
heard.  It  wanted  the  spntve  simplicity 
and  deep  pathetic  tone  of  some  of  the 
fine  tunes  of  the  Scottish  kirk ;  bu| 
in  variety,  sweetness,  and  rapidity,  it 
was  fiir  surpassing,  and  ornamented 
too  with  innumerable  graoe^notes, 
which  are  to  music  what  conceits  9te 
to  poetry.  In  this  it  difiered  fh>m  all 
our  native  devoti6nal  melodiea— rits 
chief  fault  was  excess  of  omament^i 
StiU  it  was  decidedly  devout;  but  il 
was  devotion  in  a  snood  of  pearl»— 
trinkets  in  her  ears,  and  slippers  with 
gilded  heels.  The  way  up  the  hill 
was  rough  and  difficuli— on  idl  sidea 
4P 
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h  Wis  doMly  banded  with  Ixa^nsMe 
tlud^ta  of  green  Joniper^  a  beautiM 
■ad  nther  unoonunon  native  plant, 
and  at  that  time,  ttodded  with  ita  fii- 
moua  and  fragrant  hemes.  Thnmgh 
these  plantations,  an  intenrupted  and 
broken  path  sought  the  sommit  of  the 
Lagg,  by  many  a  tnm  and  loop.  As 
I  aaoended,  the  mnsic  now  unsoftened 
by  dirtanoe,  was  flung  from  the  hill- 
top in  harsher  awells,  and  I  ooold  dis- 
tfaignish  sundry  words  of  the  hymn- 
it  seemed  one  of  fervent  entreaty-* 
some  immediate  and  visible  token  of 
divine  a&etion  was  dansnded.  I 
halted  to  hearken  and  deliberate— but 
I  thought  tonffues  which  sung  so 
sweetly  and  tenderly,  could  never  be- 
long to  the  ungodly,  and  so  I  scaled 
the  hill  like  a  new  fte'd  shepherd.  I 
reached  the  summit,  and  shrouded  by 
a  stunted  hawthorn,  I  obtained  a  fuU 
view  of  a  large  congregation  of  noctur- 
nd  and  entausiastic  worshippers.  I 
immediately  remembered  that  a  devo* 
tional  emigration  from  the  westward 
had  fbr  some  time  been  the  theme  of 
eonversstum.  Rumour  had  flown  be* 
flue  and  prepared  the  way,  and  psint- 
cd  their  persons  and  their  principles 
In  colonis  which  brightened  or  dsrk« 
coed  sccording  to  the  fancy  or  fidth 
ef  the  peasants  idiom  Rumour  had 
made  bar  avant  oouriers.  **  They  are 
«  horde  of  ignorant  creatures,"  said  an 
old  man, ''  led  by  a  cunnii^^  and  lasd- 
vioos  woman,  and  a  turncoat  priest^ 
tibey  will  lay  aheaiy  tax  on  8upersti« 
tioas  devotees,  and  on  hen  roosts." 
*'  Malice,  pure  spite  and  malice,"  said  a 
young  shepherd—*^'  thev  are  all  lovely 
yoong  women,  and  tall  handsome  men 
genteelly  did,  and  their  manners 
decorous— their  diiefrainess  is  a  ripe 
■onsie  quean,  with  a  prophetic  gift  of 
the  tongue— therell  be  a  nllant 
disnge  in  the  world  soon— -we'B  have 
BOUfflDt  to  do  bul  court  and  skip  be^ 
hind  the  bonny  green  knowes,  uid 
hearken  to  the  sound  of  stresms,  and 
the  lilting  of  the  Uverodu."  Upon 
this  congregation,  on  whom  Rumour 
had  em^Eoyed  her  brightest  and  her 
blaekcst   cohmis,    I   was    evidently 


I  have  seen  and  minded  in  msny 
devotional  assemblies ;  I  have  mourned 
flir  the  giddy  gazings  round  of  the 
vouths  and  damsels  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land; the  demurer  and  more  secret 
eye-conversationa  of  the  men  and 
maidens  among  mine  own  Camero- 


^  and  I  have  IsiMBted  Ae» 
edifled  and  motionlesa  repoae  of  the 
acanty  congregations  of  tbe  Uy  iif 
Babylon :  but  no  iriiere,  aave  <m  tbt 
bill«top,  did  I  ever  oontemphte  tk 
intense  and  overflowing  eaikuiaB 
which  the  oonsdousneas  of  nmnoliae 
communication  with  divine  povm 
exdted.  The  first  thing  diat  npw. 
ed,  was  a  hedge  of  green  bon^  «- 
dialing  the  summit  of  the  hill,  platoi 
as  r^;ulsr  as  a  garden  frnce,  ring 
breast-hig^  from  the  graand,  mdik 
lesfr  had  not  b^gun  to  wither.  Linos 
the  maide  of  this  verdant  ftrtiicitiBB, 
atood  three  cbse  ranks  of  saea  bin- 
hesded,  with  their  &oes  inward,  nd 
each  holding  a  small  peded  rod  ialui 
hand.  Beyond  these  bardieadeddew* 
tionals,  stood  three  raidca  of  wna, 
mosdy  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  all  Wn- 
Iboted,  and  dreaied  in  tiie  sSmpk  gul 
of  the  peaaant-maidena  of  ScoUsmL 
Over  their  dark  petticoata,  tluR«« 
white  jadLeta,  or  short  ggwiiii  fittJ 
dose  to  the  bosom,  resi^ngiii^ds 
knees,  buttoned  under  the  duD,id 
terminating  in  a  neat  and  nsiravntf- 
fle.  They  werebsrebeaded,  anddidr 
lodn  permitted  to  grow  umwaSy 
long,  were  retrained  from  fklling  a  < 
fleece  over  back  and  bosom  bjaoill 
buckling  combs.  Two  treas  te 
were  allowed  to  eseuse  fiwmthiim- 
finement,  whidi  ftlfing  over  die  !»• 
pies,  hung  eurling  on  ddier  diedt 
and  thdr  name  among  the  ToasgiM 
was  the  <<  love  lodn.^  Intfaemidi&e 
of  them  sll,  and  on  the  very  lanas 
of  thehill,  stood  a  Lady  who  Menedto 
be  the  chiefrainesa  of  the  tribe  or  cos- 
gregation.  ShewasremaikablyhiBd- 
aome— not  ao  alender  as  dune  vfao 
wish  men  to  span  their  waiili^  td 
dien  apoil  them ;  nor  ao  plninp  ^ 
maasy  as  those  drop*ripe  beantiei  ate 
erowd  the  canvas  of  painten  likeli^ 
locks  of  rosy  flesh.  Whentbefarar 
of  devotion  sobaided,  and  die  nak- 
ling  moisture  in  whidi  her  dirk  ntfj 
eyes  swam,  emitting  a  kind  of  ethenai 
light,  was  paaaed  and  gone,  abesij^ 
aeem  a  dune  of  some  fivty  yeB^" 
But  as  she  appeared  to  me,  ^  j|^ 
locks  long  and  unbound,  wimj 
curling  over  back  and  shodden,  iff 
white  srms  stretched  out  to  iMveD, 
and  her  large  eyes  beaming  wickdJTV^ 
enthusiasm  amid  thdr  nqind  I|^ 
she  certainly  seemed  no  older  m 
twenty*8ix.  In  this  atdtsde  w 
stood,  as  a  prophet  of  okl,  expecting  to 
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be  caught  up  is  a  doud-His  the 
ndsed  her  huAa,  all  the  oongregaftion 
raised  their  hands^  and  foOswed  every 
motion  she  made  with  ready  and  at* 
tentlTe  eiactness.  Thls^  I  can  tell 
yoa^  was  a  sight  worth  looking  at  by 
the  light  of  the  harvest^moon,  on  a 
lonely  niU,  and  truly  I  thought  she 
was  eren  worshipping  that  lovely  lu- 
minary. I  have  many  a  time  hkssed 
it  myadf,  and  I.may  just  as  well  say  it 
as  think  it,  that  at  that  time  of  Ufe« 
among  the  wilful  teens,  I  might  have 
met  with  something  less  to  my  liking 
than  a  rosy  Isss  taUung  to  the  moon 
on  a  lonely  hill  side.  But  she  was  no 
worshipper  of  planet*— «he  had  been 
interoeding  to  some  TisiUe  token  of 
the  afifeetion  of  movidenee— addng 
fin*  some  sensible  sign  <Kf  the  divinity 
of  her  calling  and  eleotion— and 
truly,  a  person  who  mistakes  mftteiB 
8o  w  as  this,  is  easily  satisfied  with 
llie  signs.  And  even  so  it  happensd. 
Up  rose  a  besutiftil  white  doua  in  the 
essty  and  the  breathinff  of  the  wind 
being  easterly,  the  doua  sailed  slowly* 
enlarging  and  reddening  aa  it  came, 
till  it  hui^  like  a  gdden  canopy  over 
the  hill  of  Legg,  and  all  the  people  it 
contained.  But  who  csa  describe  the 
hails  and  hossnnahs  with  which  this 
fimiliar  sign  in  the  sky  was  welcomed 
— diey  startled  the  wood-piffoons  in 
three  miles  at  leaat— «id  were  was 
such  opening  of  laases  arms  and  wav- 
ing of  men  a  hands  aa  if  the  cUmd 
wooldndndownloveandgold.  Thisjoy, 
thoudi  loud  and  rapturous,  hindered 
not  the  ckmd  ftom  passing  away,  and 
its  parting  benediction  could  not  be 
mistoolE— if  it  was  not  rain  it  was 
■omething  so  like  it— I'll  not  be  posi- 
tive, however,  in  asserting  that  it  waa 
xedlj  rain— 4a  hundred  and  fifty  peo- 
ple felt  it  as  wdi  aa  I,  and  bdieved 
It  to  be  something  mudi  better.  This 
increased  the  joy  of  the  lady  of  Lsgg 
hill  and  her  congregation,  and  when 
the  sign  of  the  doud  had  sunk  in  the 
west,  a  demand  arose  finr  a  sign  more 
important  and  certain— aomething  the 
wicked  oonld  not  misinterpret,  or  the 
unwise  mistske— and  to  obtain  thia 
they  prayed--«nd  a  prayer  more  figu* 
ntive  and  presumptuous  perhaps  waa 


neverpoured  Asm  hill  int  hiMtatlon 
as  waa  poured  that  night  to  heaven. 
Sorely,  thou|^  I,  if  thunder  hears 
ttot.this  I  shall  drop  my  fidth  in  the 
long  mirk  Monday— the  day  of  teni- 
Ue  pnnishmettt.  Ere  the  thought  had 
passed  me  there  appeared  a  rod  of 
living  fire  hanging  right  above  our 
heads— it  gleamed  so  red  and  briabt 
that  I  eottid  count  the  flods  ibr  five 
milca  round— aee  the  fish  in  the  river 
—and  the  cushats  on  the  tree  tops. 
Miles  Cameiwi,  ye  daie  notlaugb-r 
an  Englishman  would— when  I  tell 
you  that  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  pray- 
ed fervently  till  the  terrible  fire  de- 
parted—it went  wavering  along  the 
sky,  lessening  its  fearftif  light,  and 
fell  in  Solway  so  ruddy  that  I  saw  the 
ships  as  fiur  as  Bamhouree  bank,  and 
all  the  white  houses  of  AUonbay.— 
The  coming  of  this  waming-bnnd 
increased  their  presumption  and  kind* 
led  up  their  enthusiasm.  The  men 
lespea  repeatedly  from  the  ground^ 
cryiuff,  "  Cornel  come!"  the  women 
Uapea  also  and  dmed  their  hands 
till,  with  thefury  of  their  enthuaiafl% 
the  combs  dropped  fiwm  their  faair» 
and  their  locks  waned  wild  and  wide 
over  their  shoulders,  shrouding  or 
showing  their  necks  and  bosoms  wi  A 
every  motion.  Amid  them  all  the 
voice  of  their  chieftsiness  was  heard 
celling  loud  and  repeatedly,  *'  PaitL* 
fill!  fiithfiil!"  silence  was  at  kst  ob- 
tained. ''  The  sttu  (sttd  she)  of  the 
"  dropping  doud  baa  come,  so  baa 
the  token  of  the  "  bunung  brand"— 
assuredly  we  shall  have  another  token 
—a  ti^en  that  all  may  undentand^* 
and  that  soon  and  suddenly.  Mesiw 
while  let  us  lift  our  voices  on  h^dij 
that  our  belief  in  the  coming  of  the 
golden  time  may  be  manifested/'  So 
saying,  she  sung,  accompanied  by  all 
tbe  congregation,  a  kind  of  wild  hvmn 
of  rgoidi^— if  I  had  a  voice  like  Dcn 
I  would  sing  it  to  you  myself^  fiir  the 
words  and  air  I  shall  never  forget— 
but  to  have  a  voice  so  deeply  and  melu 
ingly  melodious  as  bm,  may  be 
prayed  for,  but  scsrcely  expected>  so 
you  must  be  even  content  wuh  having 
said  what  cannot  be  sung. 


**  Sing  sloud  ye  ripe  vsles,  all  ye  green  hills  on  high 
Lift  your  voices  and  sing— let  the  fountains  reply— 
And  thy  dark  groves,  Dalswinton,  their  heads  to  the  strain 
Stoop  in  gladness,— die  axe  shall  ne'er  smite  them  again. 


Vw  tli6  nul  BMioo  110  imnnB  noni  yoii  nU  a  gnuj  crflf^n 
On  weeping  and  wail  ehall  look  mearnfiiBy  down, 
War»  fiunine,  tad  plague,  am  as  tilings  pasaed  afny, 
ijid  peace  aiull  dwell  with  m  for  ever  and  cje. 

"  Go  leap  as  the  roe,  as  the  lark  aing  and  soar. 
The  reni-hook  ahall  flleam  'neatfa  tlie  ripe  ear  no  mero-- 
Doves  nail  raoet  witti  tbeihkon,  the  stag-hoond  shaU  slay 
In  the  hur  with  the  i«d*deer^  nor  diaoe  fim  to  bay. 
The  grave  shall  be  doaed-^ior  the  marble  take  trast 
Of  the  rigfateons  man's  fione,  or  the  widced  one's  dost. 
From  the  fowl  in  the  sky,  and  the  fish  in  the  brook, 
Fkom  earth  and  flom  mankind  the  malisoo's  to^. 


Ail  hail  to  our  lady,  loved,  lorely,  and  I 

Hail  the  home  that  she  came  from,  the  sweet  snnny  west; 

Her  path  is  in  gladness,  her  ikir  hand  of  snow 

Wipes  the  tear  from  die  cheek  and  the  sweat  ftom  the  brew. 

On  love  we  shall  feest^  while  the  birds  in  the  bowers 

Shall  shower  on  ns  songs,  and  earth  scent  ns  vrith  flowers^ 

While  CriflM's  a  mountain,  and  Gkmden  a  nter,   * 

Love  and  song  shall  be  ours,  yea !  ib|  ever  and  ever. 


It  is  my  opmion  that  paalm  and 
aong  singing  was  predestined  to  be  a 


chief  sffliction  to  the  Unt  of  the  an 
dent  hoose  of  Macrabin*  A  paalm, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  the  bode,  a 
wide  word|  caused  me  to  be  driven 
iSrom  my  fiithei^s  house-— the  same 
paalm,  blessed  be  the  maker,  brought 
On  me  tiie  ignorant  and  intrusive  foU 
ly  of  that  doited  and  deidlen  bodie 
Grunstane,-Mx>n8denee !  hedeserved  to 
have  had  his  shoulders  measured  with 
that  accurate  ellwand  of  mine.  And  the 
very  sons  I  have  now  repeated,  smooth 
verse  and  harmless  to  brute  or  body, 
as  one  of  our  northern  criticsl  chippers 
and  hewers  would  say,  had  nearly  sent 
me  with  a  fUse  prophet's  rod  in  my 
hand  to  angle  fbr  ever  in  Uie  lake  of 
darkness!  I  had  kept  mv  mind  aa 
dose  as  a  maid's  thougnts  in  the 
morning  anent  the  merits  of  the  song, 
durins"  the  shiging  of  the  first  verses  ; 
but  wnen  the  last  rerse  commenced, 
alid  the  fhU  and  swdliog  association 
of  voices  had  flung  it  to  heaven,  and 
heaven  had  returned  it  mellowed 
down  to  earth,  I  began  to  forget  my« 
adf,  and  my  voice,  at  that  time  soft 
ind  flexible,  dipt  modestly  into  the 
anthem,  swelling  and  swelhng  by  de« 
nees.  When  we  last  firar  lines  of 
ue  concluding'  verse  were  repeated 
with  unabated  warmth— increased  me* 
lody  of  voice,  and  more  devated  en- 
thusiasm— when  the  women,  like  crew 
tures  posaoMed,  all  waved  their  hands, 
and  the  chieflainess  held  hers  to  hea- 
ven, adding  to  the  whole  the  full  and 


paasionate  powen  of  her  onrifilM 
voice,  I  vras  cairied  fiuriyitf  myftei 
-—I  leaped  from  my  lunuiff^ihoe- 
heaved  my  bonnet  down  dw  hiU-iBd 
giving  my  voice,  suppreswd  so  long, 
full  and  free  swings  fairi  v  rivsDed,  is 
height  and  in  harmony,  the  unniBtdi- 
ed  powers  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lan  bo- 
self.  The  sudden  apparitien  oi  ika 
unexpected  auxiliary  startled  tk 
maidens,  and  eom^  of  the  men  tit 
strong  dispodtions  to  flidit-dKf 
were  not  quite  certain  of  ue  regas 
tibat  had  sent  me  as  a  ddegite.- 
But  the  efaiefbilwaa  atee  aewd 
easy  «(id  unembarriaaed.  She  bd  i 
mind  ready  prepared  to  flaltt  vfm, 
exalt,  and  enlist  into  her  maf&t,^ 
kinds  of  cnriona  camilillesL  She  Vh 
stantly  motioned  her  MhMvctoi  ialtfl- 
knee,  and  deaoendfng  Hreai  hortluffe 
of  turf,  advanced  throng^  tisefnsidff- 
ing  and  openine  xanka  wiA  a  ik« 
step  and  great  dUttnity,  lo  meet  wt  I 
cannot  say  that  I  advnnoed  widi  ca^ 
responding  d^(nity,  bttt  I  did  advisee 
in  fear  and  in  wonder,  measariag  tUf 
and  step  with  her,  adopting  her  bmo- 
ner  as  a  token  of  snbnassion  sod  w- 
pect.  "  Favoured  one,"  aaid  die,  dr- 
ing  my  unresisting  hand,  **wd«Bie 
to  this  hill, — ^wdeome  to  earA,--vc^ 
come  to  the  community  of  fhedioKB.' 
So  saying,  ahe  threw  her  leog  white 
mantle  over  me,  allowiiw  my  bed 
alone  to  be  bare,  and  my  hair,  st  thit 
time  Icog  and  curling,  ftU  vm  tbe 
mantle  in  thick  black  masses.  All  beak 
bowed  low  as  we  passed.  *'  ChiklRBi 


Baut  she,   addreanng  hat 

**  Wonders  liave  iMen' multiplied  t<H 

nidit    Bdiold  the  third  eigii  !*-Hlie 

third,  the  eare,  the  long  looked-te 

8]gn>  eren  a  sign  eendble  to  the  tirach> 

the  golden  time  is  at  htAd."     All 

beads  were  ligain  bowed  to  the  groond. 

Desoending  £om  our  plaoe,  we  passed 

through  the  congregatbny  and  widk<« 

ing  down  the  western  side  of  the  hilii 

found  oucsdves  in  the  midBt  ti  a  hum 

tie  enesmpment.    This  was  a  cireutar 

rVhgB  of  booths  or  tent8»  fenced  round 

with  green  bougjis,  with  a  msr^[uee 

^considerable niagniiude  in  the  mid^ 

die.    Into  this  mral  shelling,  which 

I  soon  ibund  was  neither  inele^t  vor 

inoomroodioos,  I   entered   with  the 

chieftainess.    No  one  fbllowed.     'Hie 

kiterior  was   kid  out   in  that  stjle 

of  simplictty  which  poets  call  patriar* 

disL    A  table  ofgreen  turf  neatly  cut, 

and  seated  round  with  the  same  native 

material,  oecupied  the  middle;  a  part 

of  the  tent  was  curtained  oiPy  and 

throoffh  a  land  of  side  door  I  obaelrved 

a  daattk,  covered  with  blankets  which 

the  whate  fleece  of  the  Cheviots  oculd 

alone  ri#aL  The  rest  of  this  devotion* 

al  establfahment  was  past  all  praise ; 

for  the  white  hands  of  the  chieftainess 

produced  fhnn  a  large  bottle  called  liie 

,      <'  Comforter,"  and  from  a  sadc  kbeiled 

«  Meiey's  Prroerty,"  sundry  inftUible 

I      restoratives,  after  the  enthusiastic  and 

I      violent  exercises  i  had  ktely  witnessi. 

I      ed.    The  said  Comfbrter  yielded  .pni^ 

and  powerftd  wine,    and    the  scrip 

j      of  mercy  yielded   charming  viands, 

,      even  two  &t,  broiled,  bam-door  hens, 

,      and  abundance  of  knuckkd  cakes,  well 

browned  on  the  embera.    The  chief- 

,      tainess  plaoed  me  on  a  sett,  saying  in 

,      an  nnder^tone,  **  Yonth,  I  have  long 

,      looked  ibr  thee:-*mind  my  words,  be 

j      prudent  snd  be  wise  ;"'^then  raising 

her  voiee,  she  said,  «'  Damsel  come 

forth ;"  and  lo !  fhrni  the  curtained  re- 

eess  eame  finrth  a  talland  lovely  young 

woman.    Her  dress  was  the  same  as 

her  aistier-devotees ;  her  lodes,  a  glis« 

terittg  golden  brown,  came  dustering 

in  masses  over  a  neck  long  and  round. 


M^rmim'iAeimmt  xfUne  BnehmUeB. 


«bd  ^easy  as  priiAed  naiUe/andher 
lace  had  that  native,  asid  meek,  asd 
gende  oomposute^  wiikh  men  have  ^ 
much  atoil^  in  the  lovdy  twin  cfail^ 
dren  from  the  chisd  of  immortal  ChaiVi 
trey,  over  whom  so  many  n^othen 
havewe^.  Seating  hersdf  iti  alienee 
bcaideus,  we  madisarqpidtwoadoit 
'*  ISssiCf'u  Property  f"  and  by  itipeoli^ 
edapplMations  td  the«omAgfter/*-woib 
thy  of  the.name,*-we  dnftled  it  ^  $ 
for  you  miky  gocsa  ft  partook  not  irif 
the  eacettent  virtue  of  the  faHiout 
ftky  cup  of  AuehencrJBdi}  which  waa 
&ted  to  he  dways  farimiUi  of  noMe 
wine,,  and  which  thepsolraeted  devo^ 
tion  of  the  ihosdest'lips  eonld  never 
diminish,  tiU  thatsighii^sdnt.  Sand? 
Dtfrgftvel^  unbonneted  and  blessed  ft 
ere  he  would  drink ;  at  ^tetj  went  of 
the  grace  it  inlsked  an  fndi,  and  was 
aa  dry  ever  afber  as  the  fbof s  thvoat 
When  he  finished  his  fll«timed  b^»- 
dielion.  Thdvisa  timeforallthlnga, 
Miid  a  wise  man ;  and  even  so  say  I, 
that  never  prmendsd  to  wiadom* 

Afler  this  grateftil  veftisshmenty  I 
rtretohed  myself  oh  the  grass  of  iIm^ 
tettt^ioor,  caxeftdly  wrapped  in  tke 
large  white  wool  mantle  of  the  chtelL 
taiaiess.  Theae  isaalies  of  undyed 
wool  were  the  fiivoarite  production  of 
the  lowland  loom  iik  endent  times. 
Fcnr  die  manufiiotnre  of  her  pure  and 
deBcate  "  WhytesV  Dumfries  wis 
once  iamona  over  Europe-;  but  now 
she  hss  taken  to  the  devouring  of 
luxuries,  and  left  off  fabricaUng  tfiem. 
Truly  she  csn  do  nought  but  eat  and 
drink  and  dance  ^*-*G(Mdly  acoomplidl- 


Eariy  in  the  morning  I  was  awoib 
by  the  whispering  of  some  one  near 
me.  I  ky  ouiet,  and  I  immediately 
dktingnishea  the  voioe  of  the  elder 
lady  of  Lagg.  She  was  addressing 
her  younger  companion.  '<  I  t^ 
diee  dus  deeping  youtii  is  the  ktest 
token  before  the  coming  of  the  ha| 
time.  But  beware  darned,  even 
diy  baptlsmd  nsme  I  warn  thee  tb 
bewato "  beware  Jenny  Jimpensma^ 
tfly  dominkm  is  not  one  of  loving 
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liWri^  md  cliB  wonhip  of  ymov  vdml  • 
mm,  Wbtm  I  am  tnnaktedy^^iid 
Oal  time  k  lui^,— dwa  dudt  1un« 
mY  mmtie  and  mw  mle ;  bat  if  thon 
mneat  worldly  nue  with  thy  domiai- 
0m,  tkfpowarahaUftdeaatelMthaM 
iMiidia  have  witfacMd,  and  they  wen 
■InSed  men  yeateniig^t"  So  aa^f** 
log  they  departed^  and  I  walked  Airth 
into  the  beaming  of  the  new«naen 
flon^and  ^ilvaaneeof  the  maun* 
tainair.  The Md enthnaitata of hst 
mij^  enated  only  in  my  remem* 
hniioe»  ftr  aaaondiy  the  alteied  aoene 
which  I  now  witaemed  might  have 
Mie  ihr  to  penoade  me,  that  the  nn- 
ifi«Ued  derotian  I  behdd  at  midnight 
waa  the  vinoned  pageant  of  aome  &• 
tubed  dieHtt.  Natore  and  all  her 
worka  woro  the  aober  andaedale  Uvery 
of  simple  matidty  and  labour.  On  a 
swcUinff  knoU  at  the  annny  aide  of  the 
Jiill,  I roond the wonben  allorderly  and 
ailendy  laoged,  and  aeated  on  the  gnat* 
They  were  biiay  with  loke  and  with 
whed*  mamn&ctaiing  flaxen  thread. 
Othen  wan  anmmmg  the  amoont  of 
their  eampaniona'  kbooraon  the  ohedk 
nely  at  that  time  not  a  very  old  in* 
ventkmj  but  a  very  esoeUent  one,  and 
whioh  aapereedfld  the  aaoiant  mode  of 
niudbering  the  thieada  andibly  aa 
Ae  reel  turned  rannd.  It'a  worth 
hearing  how  it  waa  invented.— ^Honeat 
Johaie  Tamaon  of  Tupthairm,  whoae 
bsoat  it  waa  that  he  could  make  a 
whed  and  apinon't— and  make  afiddle 
and  play  on't»  happened  onoe  to  i^ 
turn  home  from  amarket*day  carouaal 
jradier  late^  and  found  hia  wife  num* 
boring  her  threads  in  the  primitive 
manner.  The  thrifty  dame,  unwilling 
to  atay  her  labour  even  for  the  plea^ 
iofacolding»  mingled. her 


•dmonitum  and  her  nnmhesa  tmthcr, 
*'  Where  have  ye  been  a'  day  ?-«-a^ 
ven-and-tw«nty— aynding  yere  hawae 
wi'  my  thrifW-aught-and-twe&ty^-4f 
ye  get  a  aarko'  thi8-*-niae-and-twenty 
-*may  the  deel  rive't  off  yere  bode— 
und  tW  makes  thirty."  And  ao  he 
invented  the  cheek  nA,  and  ever  after 
obtained  hia  matrimonial  admonish^ 
mentB  pure  and  unmixed.  To  talk  of 
a  diedE  reel  ia  no  gr^at  digreaaion  in  a 
tale  about  thread;  ao^  aa  I  wm  myingy 
these  maidena  were  buay  making 
thready  and  thread  move  evenlv»  firm, 
and  fine,  never  came  crow  the  naddlea. 
All  the  male  devotees  had  departed, 
and  on  looking  down  the  hill  I  gbaew- 
ed  them  maidiing  off  in  gnmpea  in 


wioua  diiwtfcwii^  widi  tfidr  ddOa 
in  tbdr  hands,  to  the  neig^dioaxiDg 
cewi»fielda.  Bat  hsncat  vam  gencnfl]^ 
begun ;  and  these  men,  many  in  the 
mom,  and  all  in  the  vigour  of  fill^ 
were  willing  and  egLoeUent  kboam. 
Nor  have  I  heard,  that  die  eipcdd 
ooming  of  Ae  golden  tfanes  on  csrdi 
ever  rdaxed  didr  exertiona  ■«  s^ 
oossaryis'labourfiirmaii,  andsoaa* 
dudve  to  haapmem  ia  the  poiwira 
of  aome  uaefiu  or  visible  cmpbjnieiiu 
The  eaminga  of  Ae  congr^ptids 
were  deposited  in  l)ie  tent  of  ''ov 
Ladv,"  so  they  invariaUv  styled  tbdr 
oonauctTGH ;  and  aa  their  wanti  voe 
finv  their  money  increaaed.  The  a* 
padous  Sack  of  Meror,  and  the  Gnd- 
dttvln,  cdledtheCommter,  weredteB 
rq^leniBhed  by  ibe  open  hosptafity  tf 
neighbouring  lairds^  whocsmetoo- 
amine  our  lad/s  rural  encsmpmoit, 
and  oftencr  by  ite  private  donstioBi 
of  opulent  dames!,  wtio  hdd  a  half;  tr 
Und  of  twilight  bdief,  in  ^  slaUit]r 
of  the  piopheeies  so  plentifiin;  ant- 
tered  over  the  country  from  the  HiD 
ofLagg.  On  another  part  of  dialull 
twobrothen,  m  it  happened  I7  M 
aa  well  aa  belief,  vrere  emplm  is 
mamifteturing  q>inn]ng  whrnHhe 
lainer  as  wdl  as  the  IcH^  airi  likeviv 
reeto  and  vokcsi  This  latter  impfe' 
ment  no  longer  graoea  the  bosoaarf 
the  young  maida ;  and  it  is  rr  to 
meet  with  one  unlem  in  die  hasd  «f 
aome  very  old  pesaoii,  vdm  widw  to 
be  aiiMmhur,  or  Jbaa  an  andrnt  i^ 
ftctaon%r  thia  portnbie,  lad^  b^ 
dilatory  inatowment  Such  at  thit 
time  were  the  atuile  'mrrf^^*^  ^ 
4hedistriot  Themflenuityandbeah 
tyofUiewerksof  the  two  farotbeni 
together  with  the  Ibme  of  thiiaDgB* 
lar  and  harmlen  people,  bfoufatnaiy 
purdMawB,  and  ttie wcaldi  ef  tbeoos- 
gTQgation  began  to  grow  piovcibuL 

Aa  the  golden  tmie  ww  redood 
nigh^when  cave  and  aonov  wnU 
oeaae  on  earth—when  heaven  mnU 
extend  ita  Umiti,  and  mertab  aosU 
beoomeimmortal,  maniage  was  recfaNH 
ed  an  idle  and  a  barren  eeremon^.  CUl' 
dren  were  works  of  aupcrefogatunj'  ^ 
aa  one  of  the  femde  disciples  sdd,iiila 
naed  down  die  vale  of  Mith,  and  nv 
the  whole  framnt  vista,  as  fir  a 
Dumfries^  momg  with  dttUreaplflf- 
ing  in  the  sun  aa  dddi mdiat  hou; 
nary  "  motta,"  '"Hie  FM  of  Nith, 
aaiddie,  "ahall  soon  eessetoiviiv 
widi.dicaedaaemgdeevila.''  Batth)^ 
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^f^Q^Oock  made  no  port  of  tbdr  iii8tita« 
tions,  and  duldxai  mixed  not  in  the 
train  of  this  moving  camp^  yet  the  de- 
comm  of  their  conduct  was  remark- 
aUe  and  exemnlary.  Nor  was  this 
excursion  over  the  bill-tops  of  Dam^ 
ftienhire  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
akme  of  picking  up  men  of  loose  fiuth, 
or  women  of  weak  and  docile  belief; 
of  these  thef  attxacted  few,  and 
though  they  obtained  the  pcvson- 
al  attendanee  and  support  of  some 
men  of  education,  yet  they  made 
fbw  permanent  converts.  The  charm 
of  novelty  aoon  wore  off,  and  the  pro* 
photic  powers  of  our  Lady  received 
some  notable  and  alarming  checks, 
which  stmered  men  of  infirm  or  im- 
perftet  mth,  and  diminished  the 
chance  of  swelling  her  congregation 
with  rasdc  and  enthusiastic  recruits 
ftom  the  dales  of  Domfties.  There 
were  other  motives  for  this  inroad  than 
the  bve  and  the  hope  of  conversion* 
Many  of  our  Lad/s  foUowen  were 
men  of  subatanoe,  whom  the  sorcery 
ofheroonverBation  had  carried  ftont 
wealth?  fSurms  and  lucrative  callings. 
Thought  in  matters  of  fiiith,  they  cud 
not  act  like  wise  and  prudent  men, 
yet  this  infirmity  they  carried  not  into 
las  devated  speculation,  they  had  re- 
gularly surveyed  the  unappropriated 
finrms  aa  thqr  proceeded,  vrith  the 
ittsdlutum  of  selecting  aome  retired 
pastcval  valley  or  hul  where  their 
wanderings  might  find  a  home.  As 
they  were  scrumilously  just  and  equit* 
able  in  their  dealings,  and  intruded 
not  upon  the  ftith  of  their  neighbours, 
they  oegui  to  obtain  extenaive  remct ; 
and  many  who  lamented  the  fiuiy  of 
thdr  IkiUi,  coorted  their  acgnaintanee 
Anom  their  di^KMitiotts,  and  the  active 
morality  of  their  Lady.  It  was  eagerly 
expected  by  the  congrention,  that  the 
Lagg  hill,  with  a  suitable  acoompani- 
ment  of  lowland,  would  be  obtained 
on  k»se,  and  in  this  they  would  pro- 
bably have  succeeded,  had  not  an  o* 
minous  accident  obliged  them  to  re- 
move into  Galbwav. 

On  the  evening  before  I  commenced 
my  acquaintance  with  these  respect- 
ame  oithusiasts,  the  whole  conmga- 
tion,  with  our  Lady  at  .their  noid, 
moved  to  the  summit  of  a  neighbour- 
ing hill  to  fisel  the  pulses  of  the  stsrs, 
aim  had  already  bmm  to  plant  their 
circular  palisade  of  boughs.  Mean- 
time a  crowd  of  peaaants  from  a  neigh- 
bouring parish,  hearing  that  the  rarest 
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fi»tune4fliler  that  ever  out  eavdi^  or 
consulted  homy  pslms,  had  pitdied 
her  tent  on  Lagg  Hill,  and  tlut  a 
swarm  ofbonny  lasses  always  attend- 
ed her,  to  be  in  the  way  of  men,  an* 
xiopa  to  be  married,  immediately  seal* 
ed  the  encampment,  calling  out  finr' 
our  Lady.  In  vain  Jenny  Jimpanama, 
a  douce  and  determined  damsel,  who 
had  been  left  behind,  assured  them^ 
that  the  Lady  was  a  prophetess,  cora« 
missioned  to  reveal  to  men  more  im« 
portent  and  mysterious  matters  thsa 
sny  regarding  cattle,  or  the  domes-» 
tic  joys  of  wedlock.  Some  of  tfaem 
lauffhed ;  but  the  majority,  ineenaed 
at  this  intrusion  of  people  of  motley 
fidth,  on  the  very  aominions  of  the 
kirk,  dedared  they  would  break  up. 
her  establishment,  and  began  to  jinac 
up  the  palisade  of  boo|^,  whue  o-. 
thers,  who  proftssed  a  more  tractable< 
system  of  nunralitv,  plundered  the 
Sack  of  Mercy,  and  even  drained  the 
Comforter  to  the  lees.  One  of  them, 
a  tippling  blacksmith,  began  to  exa- 
mine md  prove  the  merits  of  Uie  lode 
which  secured  the  coffer  that  contain-  • 
ed  the  aooomuhted  wealth  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  he  was  impeded  hv  the< 
guardian  damsd,  who,  sdang  hmi  by 
the  hair  of  his  head,  fbirly  pludnd 
him  out  of  the  tent  He  uttered  an. 
oath,  (which,  as  it  was  no  common, 
one,  and  might  become  current  in  thia 
land  of  hard  awearing,  I  shall  fbrbear 
to  repeat)  and,  breaking  flom  die 
maiden's  hands,  assailed  i&eoiSkrmih 
a  fial  and  a  gripe  nearly  rivalling  m 
hardness  and  force,  his  own  moid 
hsmmer  and  rice.  On  this  the  dam- 
sd lifted  up  her  vdce  three  sucoeedve 
times,  and  the  whde  oongregation, 
quitting  their  orsies,  hastened  to  the 
rescue.  When  they  arrived,  the  rus-. 
tic  invaders  had  retreated  down  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hill;  and  as  they 
had  taken  nothing  that  could  be  re- 
trieved, no  pursuit  took  place. 

Many  of  the  neigfabottring  ftrmers, 
incensed  at  this  unprovoked  attack  on 
the  property  of  peaceable  people,  pur- 
sued the  delinquents  with  nue  and 
cry.  Our  lady,  with  infinite  kindness, 
instantly  mteiposed,  ssid  the  young 
men  had  taken  nothing  but  what  they 
were  welcome  to  take ;  and  if  they 
would  oblige  her  by  another  virit,  die 
would  give  them  a  sound  advice  and 
a  good  supper.  This  occurrenoe, 
however,  msde  her  resolve  to  leave 
Nithsdde— it  was  inauspicious  and. 
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aaantim,  alKbordcffs  were  iasiitd  that 
id  tluee  dm  they  were  to  pan  the 
water  of  O^oQer,  and  encamp  in  the 
centre  of  ancient  Galloway.  This  an- 
nooncement  did  not  stop  for  a  mo« 
ment  die  indnatry  of  the  women,  or 
die  lahonra  of  the  men  ;  and  on  the 
evming  following,  it  was  resolved, 
that  forty  of  the  prime  of  the  respers, 
with  our  lady  at  their  head,  shoold,  in 
retnm  ihr  the  Idndneaa  of  a  Nithsdale 
fimaer^  proceed  in  the  morning  to  reap 
one  of  nia  largest  and  ripest  fields^ 
The  men,  acevstomed  to  obedience, 

a^  to  whet  their  sickles,  and  the 
y  proceeded  to  sdect  forth  one  of 
her  smest  mantles,  and  one  of  her 
richest  hoods,  in  order  that  she  might 
be  seen  among  men  of  a  difl^rent  faidi 
in  ittoper  state  and  dignity.  In  the 
midst  of  this  preparation,  the  ameach 
of  two  strangers  was  annoancod— ^ 
csngragatton  auitting  their  labouis,  as* 
sttifaled  on  aU  sides,  with  oar  Lady  in 
the  middle ;  who,  seated  on  a  diair  of 
turf,  began  to  preach,  and  admonish, 
and  instruct,  eridently  with  the  wish 
of  pieaentittg  an  imposing  snd  solemn 
finml  to  strangers.  The  needs  of  two 
men  rose  above  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  hslting,  one  of  them  expressed  a 
wish  to  converse  with  our  Lady— the 
audienoe  was  granted,  and  the  stran- 
gers were  eondncted  into  the  inner 
circle  of  devotees,  close  to  the  Lady's 
diair.  The  eldest  stranger,  a  tall 
stately  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  said 
he  was  sorry  to  find  that  some  foolish 
yoong  men  had  forgot  the  oonrtesy 
sind  kindness  that  all  men  owed  to 
each  other,  and  had  plundered  her 
I^yahip's  tent ;  as  a  small  atonement 
he  had  brought  some  of  the  common 
oomforta  of  existence,  which  he  would 
feel  grateM  in  finding  were  tliought 
worthy  of  acceptance. '  '*  Milea  Ca- 
meron," said  our  Lady,  *'  for  thia  was 
thy  own  fiither,  thy  gifts  are  welcome 
-4hy  visit  is  wdcomer  stilL  It  is 
my  wish,  and  the  wish  of  my  people, 
to  respect  and  esteem  gentle  maidens, 
and  generous  men.  I  know  thee,  and 
r  have  known  thee  long.  Thou  art 
worthy  of  becoming  even  as  one  of  us ; 
but  thy  time,  perchance,  is  not  yet 
oome.  With  tomorrow's  sun  we  dea- 
c«nd  even  into  thy  com  fields  to  shew 
our  likinff  of  thee  by  our  deeds ;  and 
on  the  foUowing  day,  we  worship  up- 
on this  hill ;  snd  then  with  the  next 
sun,  we  psss  into  Galloway."  Thy 
flither  aani,  ^'  any  thing   ftom  thy 
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—I  am  aorrr  we  afe  to  be  a 
deprived  of  the 


ample  or  thy  people,  and  the  preeepti 
of  thyself."  So  saying,  he  withdiet 
to  bring  forward  bis  presents,  wludi 
twelve  strong  rustics  had  fouiid  a  hud* 
ship  to  drag  up  the  hiH  "Judo, 
Jsmes,"  said  our  Lady,  addrouigtlff 
fother'a  companion,  who  waisDatI 
Qountry  gardener,  and  a  skiewd  ni, 
"  leave  off  tilling  3lr  Copkai^s  g»ria« 
and  oome  and  d^  in  the  gndn  of  tk 
Lord."  " £h I  conadenoer  Middle 
irreverent  higUander,  ''  he  nv  w 
owre  kind  to  Uie  last  gsideaer  helttd;' 
reforring,  no  doubt,  to  the  expolsA 
of  Adam  from  Paradise.  On  jfm 
BStedbis 


fother's  return,  oar  Ladyi 
beside  her,  and  informed  him  of  ks 
wishes  to  obtain  the  lesse  of  is  a« 
tensive  farm,  iax  removed  from  tm 
or  villase,  where  Uiey  conld  ibliov 
their  ealling,  and  pradise  their  nii* 
gious  duties  and  ritea  free  fism  fta 
orintmaion.  She  then  descntedip* 
on  the  extensive  oomnusBon  ooo&U 
to  ho*  alone,  of  preachinff  Aecosuqg 
of  the  golden  time,  and  mm  s  ^ 
ing picture  of  the  fritore  M^d 
man  on  earth.  She  waamodi  imped* 
ed,  ahe  aaid,  in  acoom^khing  tks 
goodly  toil,  by  the  sony  dlo^  d 
men  to  thdr  gaina  and  their  truibn- 
al  delusions ;  nor  did  thn  worldiick 
men,  who,  pretending  tocQafixmto 
her  tenets,  and  measure  thdr  on- 
dttct    by   her  rules,    were  Moeth 

Sitting  the  ruin  of  all  nunlity  ui 
th.  .  On  uttering  this  she  ani^ 
and  looking  round  in  ailenoe  oo  bcr 
people,  aeated  heraelf  agsia,  snd  aai 
"  Among  us,  even  on  this  biB, 
there  is  one  with  an  nnhsUowed  fboCt 
who  follows  us  aa  the  raven  doth  the 
flock,  to  fotten  on  the  frliest  fiat 
the  croak  of  the  evil  bird  is  a  wtniog 
one— 4he  aong  of  thia  frlse  ibUo«0[ 
may  be  mistaken  for  that  of  lovt" 
She  then  pulled  forth  a  psper,  and, 
slsnting  it  to  the  BUMm-besm,  roi 
with  an  audible  voice,  the  &llo«i>K 
ballad. 

JS«XT  JUlPAjrSlfA> 

1. 

A  CEOWH  of  gQld*s  a  wodd  of  euCf 
Ambition's  but  a  shining  msie  v 
Man  moils   and  sweats,  and  4gh>  ^ 


Tot  graceless  gold  *mang  dirty  mooh  \ 
And  Kings  die  will  o*  wisp  of  wsr 
HaQ  as  their  tiue  and  stedfhst  sisr— 
A  dewy  knowe  and  elaaaim'  fi* 
I  sifc  'inil  Jenny.  Ji 
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I've  miiMd  OB  high  and  lofty  thamtit 
And  nwnd  nij  wnliead  cUoMd  tb«  mute 
Tvintd  hef  gnca  diaplety  dropping  dews» 
fiut  sweeter  somiiwr's  scented  ground* 
My  neck  with  two  white  araitf  enwou&d  i 
R^  %«,  and  eyes  of  Ion  and  awe, 
Vbt  M  tHJtaty  JimpaiMna. 

*'  Yming  fomr  «aid  oitf  lady,  "I 
shaU  not  ntttie  thee,  1  wisil  tllMtow* 
main  unknown — ^thou  baat   done  an 
evil  thinff  and  an  unwise— thou  haat 
made  fiMMi^  rhymea,  and  exalted,  as 
thy  God,  the  frail  And  fleetnigperfao* 
tionsofa  weak  and  fickle  being.  Wo- 
man may  be  young — ^wonin  muf  b* 
lovdy,  but  woman  ianaoMMtto  M 
dore.    Verae,  too,  is  one  df  die  flrM 
and  one  of  the  lateat  fbDfet  of  nuttt 
kind.    Contemptible  aa  the  eafiing  ia, 
the  world  ia  too  wiae  and  well  infbnn^ 
ed  td  tolerate  or  upplaod  dnAiI  and 
palpable  Hctlofla.    You  cannot,  aa  of 
old,  inirent  a  region,  and  people  it  with 
Ima^nairjr  belng»— the  cnart  and  the 
map  o^  aonaaTcad  bj  the  critic,  and 
your  pandiae  is  not  found.    The  day 
of  fiction  ia  passed  and  gone-^yout 
Mepa  are    r^;alated    by  the  com- 
IMiaa  and  the  q[uadrant,  and  also  your 
great  deeps  hare  felt  the  pltnnniet 
mmnd.    History  holds  over  your  head 
the  seterity  or  unalterable  truth,  and 
allows  no  sport  tot  fiction  among  her 
exact  and  invariable  narratives.  Even 
In  my  retnenibrance,  much  of  the 
poetry  of  human  11^  is  departed — 
when  time  was  computed  by  the  san'a 
ghadow,  or  the  fixed  liehts,  a  shepherd 
redtedapoem  in  tellmg  the  hour-* 
the  bug^ting  star  and  her  sister  lights 
are  expnssions  fit  fbr  poetry.    Now 
€he  tJotu^man  plucka  out  his  watdi 
and  lattghs  at  the  sun  and  moon  and 
aH  the  seven  stars.     The  poetry  is 
departed  ftom  travelling,  your  Jour- 
ules  are  on  gravelled  roads,  accurately 
meted  with  milo-stonea— to  wind  your 
way  by  hill,  and  dale,  and  bn^k,  and 
stream,  and  castle,  and  fold,  and  bat- 
tle-field, was  noetical.  The  mail  coach 
fa  oome,  and  the  poetry  of  travelling  ia 
departed.    Witchcraft,  the  poetry  of 
anperatition^  is  not  allowed  as  a  refbge 


to  tfie  wid  add  infinii)  J^boaWi  tfa# 
poetry  of  Aar,  hsft  fotWMPfc  tba  land; 
tod  the  fkiries,  the '' good  Mk"  of  our 
gnmdmothera,  the  poetry  of  the  Iobmk 
ffination,  have  been  expelled,  eveft 
from  our  winter  tales*  Even  torn  re« 
ligion  k  poetry  nmoved.  A 
country  tmats  not  in  the  WQia§ 
hoaannahB  of  her  peopleg'  li^, 
worahipa  God  by  mena  of  a  nMdu 
•al  piDdeas  ealled  die  or^an*  I  havi 
natienoe  for  no  more  wammg  worda-* 
let  thy  voice  be  mute — repent,  fiv 
tho«  n^  done  a  thing  wormy  oi  re« 
pentanoe,  elae  depart  uom  this  oongre* 
gation." 

Of  tikia  people^  my  firiend,  and  thia 
peopba'  waya^  Vou  have  heard  more 
ihan  enouga;  I  have  little  more  to 
add  to  this  protracted  account.  With 
their  deyotlQU  and  their  fiuth,  it  waa 
impoaaibie  t  touM  evertiiingle;  and 
on  the  third  day  of  my  iSboSt  on  the 
Hin  of  Lagg,  when  they  were  strikilu| 
their  tenta  and  finishing  their  hxefrA 
hymn  to  this  ratal  residencei  I  went 
tip  to  our  lady,  who  waa  sup^tend* 
ing  their  movements^  thanked  her  ftr 
her  eotirteirf  and  tendemesa  to  a  poor 
cmteast,  and  said,  I  wished  Ui  bid  her 
fin^weO.  She  took  me  by  tfere  ban^ 
and  said,  «*  Young  man>  Ae  son  of 
man  eometh,  and  the  son  of  man 
goeth-^^^ueh  is  the  will  of  Heaven-^ 
and  it  is  not  flv  one  piece  of  dust  to 
etay  the  will  of  anothei''*-%hile  thod 
loveot  to  8tay>  thoU  art  weloonie--^oa 
oanst  keep  a  oommendaiMe  silence,  and 
thou  wilt  live  to  be  a  prudent  man  and 
well  evteenoed^'i^  in  peaee,  and  re« 
eeive  thia  mark  of  my  reapect"  do 
Mying,  she  gave  me  a  guinea  of  gi^ 
and  saluted  me  on  the  brow,  and  at 
midnight,  aa  I  had  joined,  so  at  mid* 
night,  I  f(H«ook  the  Laga;  HiH  and  the 
camp  of  the  enthusiaatio  and  kind- 
hearted  Bucmanitbs. 

The  history  of  our  lady  and  bar 
congregation  demands  a  few  parting 
words.  They  took  the  Arm  of  A«^ 
ehengibardhill  in  Galloway^  wheie 
Mrs  fiucban  did  not  livelong  louraetise 
the  open  charier  of  hitr  natoreJ*  She 
fyied  in  her  grand  speculation  of  eata- 


*  Listen  to  the  rhymes  of  a  tnTellxng  and  fippttng  Itidi  baid,  caSed  Hany  Mae- 

•*  Ye  Budumites,  yeVe  lost  your  l%hts 
On  Anehengibaxd  HiU, 
For  luckie  Budtaa's  ta*en  her  flight, 
FuU  sale  against  her  Wis." 
Vol.  VL  4  Q 
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^uiiitig  ^  bdkf  of  hflr  fnaaiedkte 
^taioourie  with  hesvcn.  JmeC  Jim* 
pttmna  ibnook  the  limited  society  of 
people  where  then  ww  neither  nuatm 
nage  aor  giTiiig  in  marriage,  and  onit* 
cdhanKlf  to  a  atannch  Camwooian, 
and  a  wealthy  fSvmer*  I  have  add 
boae  to  her  children.  The  ftme  of 
their  thrift,  their  apinning  wheda, 
and  gtaieiai  indnatiyy  still  Mherea  to 
the  niminiahcd  remnant  at  Anchengi* 


3UaraMi  Aeoomni  cfAt  SuekaMOu^. 
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bardhiQ.  And  loaacfcroamypo* 
aonal  fidth  and  ptaedoe,  that  die  M 
of  mercy  continues  to  hoU|  m 
the  same  generous  temue  ncf  cU, 
abnndanoe  of  dunce  Tiandi,  aaA  the 
ftn^oos  Comfixrtev  still  yidds  to  6- 
mred  Ime  some  of  the  raiat  liqw 
e?cr  distuled  or  preaerred  ikcin  ma 
orfromihdt.  Peace  he  with  the dcd, 
and  peace  be  with  the  Uiio^ 


BBMABK8  ON  TRS  niVtlilTT  Or  GS1IIUS. 


In^ae  to  difltecBt  olijeeis : 
The  VMt  akne,  the  wondatfbl. 


vilds 


Anodier  dig^  Ar  hanDony,  and  gaoet 
And  gcndsit  beantjr.**  Axsxsids* 


NoTKiNG  is  move  lemarkaUe  in  n»» 
tare  than  its  variety.  The  Bowers  of 
the  fidd,  andtheievveaof  thefbrest 
have,  eadi  and  all^  their  ^erd  like- 
sea^  and  their  particQlar&sinularity. 
Jt  ia  eaay  ibr  a  Dolanist  to  detennine 
Ae  wptOftB  of  a  plant  ftom  ita  spedflc 
and  invariable  outlines,  when  ezamin* 
«d  by  itadf;  vet  no  leaves  on  the  same 
stem^  or  inoeed  on  any  other  stem, 
will  be  tend  exactly  oonrespondent 
It  woold  beendless  to  spedfy  and  par* 
•ticolariae.  The  aame  holda  trae  with 
sespect  to  all  the  other  works  of  the 
Creator,  and  oonatltates  the  etemd 
distinction  between  nature  and  art. 
The  one  ia  boonded  and  imitative^  the 
other  infinite. 

The  human  fiwe  ia  another  xemarfc- 
nUe  and  atriUi^^  illustration.  It  ia 
.acarcdy  comprehensible  by  our  lisuted 
Acuities,  how,  within  such  a  narrow 
compaaa,  there  could  poesibly  eziat 
such  a  varie^  of  modificatione— such 
a  diversity  of  lines  and  lineament*— 
such  agenend  resembUno^--and  auch 
an  individuality.  Neverthdeas,  such 
holds  true  with  respect  to  dl  the  ftmi- 
lies,  and  kindreds,  and  dties,  and 
kmgdoms,  and  r^^na  of  the  earth, 
fifom  Zembk  to  the  Tropic^,  from  the 
swarthv  Moor  to  the  blue-eyed  Ruas. 
Thou^  an  inhabitant  of  an  extensive 
metropdis  is  in  the  daily  habit  of 
seeing  a  thofiaand  difibent  ftoes,  we 
^are  bold  to  dBrm  that  no  one,  even 
'aUowing  him  to  have  lived  to  die  age 
of  Thonaa  Pter,  evqr  bebdd  two 
human  beingi  exactly  the  reflected 
shadows  of  esch  other.    . 

We  may  turn  from  th^^phydcd  to 


the  intdlectttd  world.  Mankind  &> 
fer  not  moce  in  extemd  featnrei  tka 
in  mental  phydosnomy.  That  ill 
men  of  sound  mincu  possess  a  nue  of 
fiiculties  in  common,  may  be  Itidim 
as  an  axiom:  yet  in  no  two  indindBili 
vrill  be  decerned  those  minute  pecu- 
liarities, those  undefinaUe  tendmoy 
which,  however  trifling  in  themselTes 
fp  &r,  when  taken  in  the  aggi<P<^ 
m  finrming  the  omdnct,  and  stimpoi^ 
upon  the  character  that  oomiikaofi 
which  it  is  destined  to  bear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

When  the  prindples  are  ^SaeA, 
so  must  necessarily  be  the  uniaa. 
We  never  gather  gooadwniei  to  IB 
apple-tree,  nor  figi  from  atbonbo^ 
Circumstances  and  dtuations,nodoQbt, 
have  thdr  peculiar  eibcts,  both  is  n* 
gard  to  the  direction  and  impror^* 
ment  of  the  inteUectod  ftcdtia;  bot 
there  are  inherent  varieties  of  diiisfi- 
tion,  and  inherent  tendendesofwi 
which  ndther  time  nor  art  are  luffia* 
ent  to  counterbalance  or  endiote. 
Children,  at  the  moat  tendcri!gc> ^^ 
ouently  exhibit  the  dawniRfl^  of  dut 
disposition  which  is  to  AMndaat 
them  through  life;  vriuk^  in  otbtf 
cases,  the  utmost  excellencies  of  mia^ 
have  Idn  dormant  and  uiunsrkd  £v 
a  very  long  period,  even  tbe  ffoia 
portion  of  life,  and  have,  pshml^ 
only  at  length  called  into  eziulutioQ 
by  a  fbrtuitous  drcnmstaiice.  It  ^ 
been  a  matter  of  dilute  fir  U^ 
century  among  qitics,  td  vtion  tte 
palm  of  supmority  should  be  aDoded, 
Dryden  or  Pope.  ThepowBftilnnwB 
of  these  two  m^  modelled  the  liK^* 
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tare  of  the  age  in  which  thejr  flourish- 
ed ;  and  when  we  apeak  of  a  certain 
cut  of  thon^ty  and  a  certain  nunner 
of  exxneaaing  that  thought,  we  desig- 
nate It «  an  imitation  o£  the  achool  of 
Pope  or  Dryden.  Yet  sach  waa  the 
diversity  in  the  devdopement  of  the 
ftcalties  of  these  two  men,  that  the 
one  litenlly  ''lisped  in  nmnhers," 
while  the  other  exhibited  few  tokens 
of  esoellenoe  till  an  advanced  period 
€if  li&.  When  we  are  told  that,  in 
the  Ming  of  applea  ihim  a  tree,  the 
theory  of  gravitatuni,  from  whidi  audi 
atapendona  diaoovariea  arose,  snggest* 
«d  ittelf  to  the  oomprehensive  sonl  of 
Kewton ;  or  that,  to  the  tones  of  a 
Welch  harp,  poateHty  are  indebted  for 
the  bard  of  Gray,  we  are  not  fbr  a 
moment  to  sappose,  that  the  like  re- 
■olta  would  have  foUowed  fipom  the 
name  circumstances,  in  any  other  oon- 
oeivaUe  situations.  They  are  not 
linka  in  the  chain  of  invariable  se« 
qneoces;  they  do  not  stand  in  the  re» 
latiott  of  cause  and  efibct ;  ftr  every 
<nie  does  not  look  on  nature  with  the 

rt  of  a  philoeopher,  or  draw  from 
mdody  of  sweet  sounds  the  inspb> 
ation  of  poetry* 

Allowmg  even  the  groundwork  to 
be  the  same,  the  obiecta  of  thou^t, 
whether  reUting  to  the  physical  or  in- 
tellectual  world,  are  tinctured  by  the 
very  mood  of  mind  in  which  thqr  are 
dwelt  upon ;  the  scene  is  coloured  by 
the  eye  that  views  it.  A  fbreigner 
does  not  look  on  the  landscape  around 
with  that  keen  rdish  and  partiality 
displayed  by  the  native.  The  bloomy 
Tales  of  Lenguedoc  do  not  araear,  in 
the  eyea  and  estimation  of  the  Sidaa 
•emigrant,  equd  to  his  own  Alpine 
scenery ;  not  because  bare  rocks,  and 
cold  ukes,  snd  mud  cabins,  are  pre- 
ferable to  ridi  pastures,  and  gardens, 
and  palaces,  but  because  with  the  fbr- 
jner  are  associated  a  thousand  endear- 
ing recollections. 

«' Our  finU  bHt  ooBDtrr*  tvff  if  ttboma.* 
A  European  looks  with  pity  on  the 
hdplessness,  and  with  •  contempt  on 
the  acquirements,  of  an  African  n^gro. 
The  n^gro,  on  the  other  hand,  looks 
upon  us  as  the  serpents  of  muikind, 
as  the  very  embodied  essences  of  cun- 
ning and  cruelty.  They  paint  their 
devSs  white. 

Some  ffamscatdalfg  were  brought  to 
the  capiul  of  Russia,  that  they  might 
be  educated,  and  carry  back  to  their 
tribes  some  notion  of  the  accomplish'^ 
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nents  of  dviKsed  liih*  But  die  nnr« 
poae  was  defeated;  flnr  they  pined  in 
spirit,  and  died  of  ennuL  The  A- 
merican-Sootsman  Idndlea  to  flame  at 
the  redtd  of  die  martid  adnevements 
of  his  snoestora:  and  while  his  hand 
is  guiding  the  plough  on  the  banks  of 
die  MidiKippi,  his  heart  is  ihr  away, 
among  the  hills  of  Athde  or  Argyle— 
while  he  sees,  in  thought, 

'' Th«  loM  wpaldial  aim  upon  Um  I 
And  dMaiit  kSkm  ttwt  Imk  tfii  load  i 


Even  the  amaUest  thhig  in  a  fbareign 
land  that  beara  reftrence  to  the  land 
of  nativitv  is  treaaured  up;  the  like- 
neaaofaraoe  of  a  tree— of  a  atream 
—of  a  mountain.  In  the  Joumd  of 
Park's  second  Travda  m  the  hiterior 
of  Africa,  we  are  tdd  that  the  heart  of 
that  illustrioua  man  waa,  in  the  ex« 
treme,  afifected  by  the  loss  of  a  soldier, 
who  was  wont  to  amuae  thdr  evening 
kmdiness  by  nnahig  the  baUada^and 
songs  of  his  native  land.  The  amii« 
verasry  of  Bums'  birth  is  flmdly  com* 
memorated  by  his  countrymen  in  In« 
dia.  Lord  Byron,  in  his  travela 
dirough  the  mountainous  tracta  of 
Albania,  passes  over  many  a  more  im* 
portent  topic,  to  remanc,  that  the 
dress  of  these  Greda  resembled  that  of 
the  Scottish  Hi^ilanders.  Nothing  ta 
more  ddi^^tftd  than  to  hear  the  ac- 
cents of  our  nadve  dime  beneath  ftr 
flureign  skies.  This  haa  dwaya  been^ 
and  well  itmay,  a  fiivourite  theme  fiv 
poets.  Scott  oompaiea  the  tone  of  a 
moumfrd  mdody  to 

^m,     mm,     **  ths  ISDMBt  of  aMH, 

Who  kDgddi  ihr  thiirnsthre  gtsB.** 
The  author  of  Childe  Harold,  in  hia 
splendid  description  of  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  trsniporta  himsdf  bacx  to 
the  bazbarous  ahowa  of  Rome,  and 
pourtravs  the  dave,  aa  he  ainka  hito 
the  embrace  of  deadi,  in  die  midst  of 
the  Cueus,  finvetftd  of  the  ganng 
durongs  around,  bdmlding,  in  thous^^ 
hia  young  barbarians  at  play,,  weir 
Dadan  mlother,  and  the  banks  of  die 
Danube.  Canmbdl  haa  given  scope 
to  the  same  tram  of  sentiment,  in  tne 
besntifhl  lyrics  of «' die  Harper,'' and 
"  the  Exile  of  Brm.*'  Grahame,  hi 
his  <'  Birds  of  Scotland,"  haa,  m  Ua 
own  person,  given  vent,  in  die  moat 
rapturous  uid  paasionate  language,  to 
the  same  patriotic  flsdmn;  and  WO- 
son,  in  his  fine  sketch  or '<  the  French 
Exile,"  has  represented  die  Uind  man 
lifting  up  hia  hoary  head  in  ecstai^. 


at  hcnttg  t^  aflfitntt  of  liis  mltn 
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^  H«teenMdMlfNBtoi«ltodl|^t 
fie  niddeiily  hit  cjrei  gnetr  blight, 
Wtan  tlmt  mitiic  tonehnl  hii  ear  t 
TlitllM  fitUf  of  FfUM,  I  vem, 
3dbn  him  fwam  in  loftaied  lig^ 
And  the  sweet  wEtoi  «f  the  Seme 
Tbcj  aO  were  munnuzing  nev.** 

Let  US  tam  ftwn  ftocy  to  fiict*— 
Let  UB  trarerae  the  rqpona  of  luiaUify 
wai  eeienee,  end  we  ehell  be  convinced 
that  it  is  die  same  in  all.  Scotland 
cM me  Oasian ;  and  Ireland  di^ma  him. 
Sngkfid  haa  no  shadow  of  clidm  to 
him^  and^  lhereftve>  does  not  hesitate 
lb  declare,  that  he  never  existed. — 
Let  «•  take,  <br  example,  the  annals  of 
e«r  native  oountrj.  How  fitbulous  in 
their  eommeneement !  how  contradio- 
torr  in  their  progress !  And  to  what 
ia  mis  owing,  but  to  the  sympathies 
or  antipathies  of  the  narrators.  Look 
to  the  legenda  of  Blind  Harry  and 
BaHMnir.  to  the  histories  of  Boethiua 
Old  Bnmnan ;  how  seeminffly  plansi- 
hle  thejf  are,  and  yet  how  deplorably 
diimencal  and  groundless.  Lord 
Raflea  puts  the  whole  unconcocted 
mass  Into  his  erudble,  and,  behold, 
ftere  are  nine  parts  of  baser  metal, 
ihr  one  of  gold.  Like  the  enchanted 
caaties  of  romance,  the  whole  pageant 
vtni^hea,  and  a  desert  wilderness  re- 
faains.  Rinaldo  blows  the  horn  of 
Wttth,  and  die  magic  struetures  of 
Fancy  disappear. 

-  It  was  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  Voltaire  remarked,  that  a  histo- 
rian ought  to  have  no  eountrv.  That 
is  to  aay,  he  must  divest  himself  of 
fffOf  pr^ndite,  consider  hhnsdf  ea  a 
Oitioep  <^the  world,  and  look  on  the 
land  thai  gave  him  birth,  not  with 
tbo  fondneas  and  fbdinga  of  a  patriot, 
h«l  as  A  Inooch  of  the  general  &mily 
of  nunrinnd*  But  where  shall  ooeh  a 
4wpacterbejfi>und?  We  may  as  well 
.•«l  to  the  task,  which  it  is  said  the 
ooemy  of  man  prescribed  to  Michael 
Soott»  and  eammence  our  operations 
iA  twioiag  cahles  ftom  the  sea  sands. 

There  aeeni  to  be  two  great  varieties 
of  mind,  in  which  exoelloicy  is  equal- 
ly inhamit,  but  in  which  the  de- 
vflofemeiit  of  ^nuua  is  extiemehrdif- 
faiPt  The  former  is  remarkable  far 
fltimth>  and  energy,  and  predaion  ; 
Iho  latter  &r  aoftneas,  harmony,  and 
0WO0.  The  one  delidita  in  the  tem- 
peiti  and  tomadoos  of  passion;  in  the 
.raring  if  the  ocean;  and  tl|e  bursting 


oflkovidlflBno:  thoodkriaAic^k 
tier  emotiotta  of  te  aooi;  intn^ 
neas,  in  mty,  and  in  tava;  ia  Ae 
smihng  of  the  paatoral  kndaoi^,  od 
the  amoothneas  of  tfao  aamaMriiL"* 
Nor  ia  this  variety,  in  the  tempcnacat 
of  gentua,  dtaoemiUe  only  in  ^  »• 
thors,  who  appcri  chieAy  to  in^Mi 
tlott.  It  penadea  tho  whole  sflmiiwi* 
wealth  of  intdlect  DemesdMoet,  ir 
example,  takea  the  heart  by  Kdrd; 
he  overndaa  oar  convictions,  oailif* 
ranniaea  over  the  jndgraeot  mtk  i 
deapotic  away  ;  he  oveipowns  »  hf 
the  strength  of  his  apipeals,  and,iAff 
having  silenced  die  voice  at  rewn  iu 
aelf,  KNiaeB  as  fiom  a  tanee,  sad  in- 
cites our  pasaicms  to  takeaahneia  At 
oontest  Cieero,  on  die  other  kui, 
endeavoura  to  gain  the  feelingi  tohi 
aide ;  he  appeaia  to  oar  bosint  bf 
every  eflbtt  of  peranaaive  doqacaee. 
He  oonvineea  the  nndentanding;  k 
elevatea  na  into  the  nnions  of  na^. 
He  cnliata  reaaon  in  hia  caov,  m 
ahewiua,that  the  aignmcnti  bead- 
dncea  are  aocordant  widi  ita  dietitn 
In  the  aame  oppoaition  of  exeeUeaoei 
stand  Homer  and  Viipl;  Bsateaid 
Spencer;  Johnson  and  Addim; 
Chalmers  and  Alison.  Kot,periiifB, 
opposed  in  the  coEact  attribatai  wbkh 
we  have  pointed  eat  itf  ^Gnda 
and  Roman  omtors^  but,  inthegaie* 
ral  tone  and  contaxtnzp  ci  didr  o«d« 
positiras.  In  painting,  likewiie,  « 
an  illustration  of  our  position,  wen^ 
adduce  the  exampka  of  Sidvitar  Boo, 
and  Claude  Lorndne.  In  thedxiait, 
of  Keen  and  Kemblo. 

Theteaeem  tobeanevderefniad^ 
indeed,  in  which  the  whole  ftealtia 
have  exhibited  extraordinary  Aofka^ 
mant,  and  whidi  ute  not  imk  m- 
tingidshed  for  tnvendveneis  ei  im- 
gination,  than  ftr  atrength  i^jad^ 
ment.  Phmdly  pre-eminent  nudi 
Shakspeare,  the  prhioe  of  poen,  lo^ 
supreme  sovereign  of  die  honuB  keot 
In  him,  it  is  utterly  impossiUe  to  aj, 
where  lay  hii  atrength,  or  whoek^ 
his  wedcnesB.  We  near  of  the  bus- 
ner  of  Chaucer,  of  the  manneref  Spa- 
cer, of  the  manner  of  Fl^,  of  tk 
manner  of  Cowper,  but  we  never  lusr 
of  the  manner  of  fflukspesK;  His 
exoellcneifes  are  of  every  conienilde 
kind ;  he  is  a  giant  in  all  hisftedtiei 
La^  his  fbrto  in  strengdi,  htwuvuxt 
delicate  than  Fletcher;  lay  it  in  to- 
demcas,  he  was  move  maualiDe  ibn 
•  Ben.  Jonaon.    He  diawa  us  to  biu 
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"  with  the  eordi  of  amaii;"  henKw^ 
us  into  honrorj  ori^«ltB  119  into  (etrt ; 
he  oonvinoes  the  undentanding^  or, 
if  it  luits  his  pqrpoi^  overthfows  rea* 
aon,  and  leiie^upon  the  panianii.  Hia 
■oene  ia  on  earth,  or  in  air.  His  per- 
sonagea  embraoe  the  sum  of  human 
■odety,  and  are  of  all  agea  and  nations. 
''  He  exhanatp  wcrldSj  and  imi^inea 
new."  After  having  ^pl^red  every 
creek  in  the  soadous  ocean  of  the  hu* 
man  soolf  **  tne  haunt,  and  the  main 
Mien  of  lu«  song,*  he  turns  to  the 
qibitiial  and  superfamnan  world.  In- 
bompaxahle  Shaupeare !  **  Take  him 
for  all  in  all/'  the  world  has  nerer 
seen  hia  like,  and,  most  probably,  shall 
nerer  aee  hia  like  again.  Ttoe  are 
others  of  the  same  dass,  but  not  in  the 
flame  rank  of  ezoellenee.  Walter  Soott 
and  Goethe  are  the  only  two  men  we 
dare  mention  in  the  same  breath. 

Leaving  the  manners  of  individualsj 
wre  may  generalize,  for  every  age  has 
its  duraicteriatic  and  spiedfic  marks. 
The  tone  of  Endlsh  literature,  in  the 
sige  of  Eliaabetn,  was  of  a  ftr  more 
Idlty  and  migeatic  character  than  that 
•fOie  age  that  fallowed.  Inthewrit- 
iqgs  of  Milton,  Isaac  Banow,  and 
'  Jeremy  Tqdor*  t'^*'®  ^  ^  eapad^aad 
a  oomprehenaiveness,  combined  with 
sm  extent  of  illustration/  which  we  shall 
in  vain  look  for  in  Addison,  Pope, 
Swift,  and  the  other  ''  wits"  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign.  Thirty  years  ago^  the 
literature  of  Great  Britain  was  as  dif- 
ferent ftom  what  it  is  at  the  present 
time^  aa  it  ia  possible  almost  to  ima- 
gine. About  tne  eommencement  of 
the  Frendi  revolution— but  whether 
connected  with  it  or  not,  we  do  not 
nretend  to  say— «nr  authors  exhibited* 
in  dawning  vigour,  an  originality  of 
thought,  a  oddneaa,  and  a  latitude  of 
expression,  together  with  a  fireahnesa 
of  observation,  of  which  their  more 
immediate  predecessors  affinrd  no  ex- 
sonpka.  Ferhape  the  grand  error  of 
our  present  system  is  dShaepess ;  but 
we  iiave  some  ^xcdlendes  which  will 
oounterbalanee  that.  No  one  whose 
mind  ia  penetrated  with  a  deep  sense 
of  beauty  will  lay  aside  Scott,  Words- 
worth, or  Southey,  because  they  some- 
times indulge  in  unnecessary  prolixity 
of  detail ;  while,  to  the  most  ttstldious. 
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aie,  Ciunpbell,  and  Eiigers.  The  writ* 
ings  of  Bvron  alone,  even  thoush  we 
could  adouoe  no  mon^  areofuien* 
aelvea  «  boat,  and  are  sqffident  to  carry 
down,  to  remotest  posterity,  a  power* 
All  impresfion  of  the  genius  of  the  age 
that  produced  them. 

Moreover,  the  diflteent  lights  in 
which  actions  and  events  are  viewed,  * 
do  not  re&r  exdudvdy  to  hiatoriana  ; 
the  same  prindple  extends  to  every 
branch  of  philosophy  and  literature, 
and  not  in  the  substance  akme,  but 
in  the  verr  words  in  whidi  the  ideae 
are  embodied.  Look  to  the  proae  style 
ef  Addisoot  to  that  of  Sterne,  to  that 
of  Goldamith,  to  that  of  Johnson,  more 
espedally  to  the  first  and  laat  men- 
tioned— ^e  one,  plain,  elegant,  chaste, 
and  perspicuous,  clasaacally  pure,  and 
beautifully  simple;  the  other,  folly, 
impetuous,  ana  mi^jeatic,  conveying 
the  big^ieat  sspirations  of  mind  in  Umea 
of  the  most  delightftil  mdody  and  mu* 
nc.  The  same  age  hssproduoed  ''  the 
Flearaivs  q£  Hope,"  of  Campbell,  and 
''  the  Aundent  Mariner,"  of  Coleridge. 
It  ia  the  aame  with  the  oolesrings  of 
painters ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  €ab» 
pvession  of  poets.  ''  The  blank  vei« 
of  Thomson,"  says  Johnson^  *'  ia  no 
more  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of 
any  other  poet,  than  the  rhvxneaof  Prior 
are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  *'  Compare 
the  blank  verse  of  Thomson,  Cowpcr, 
Wordsworth,  with  that  of  Milton," 
says  HasUtt,  ''  and  it  will  be  fbnnd 
to  be  little  better  than  lumbering 
proae."  ''  Lord  Byron,"  saya  Jeffirey, 
"  has  not  the  variety  of  Scott,  nor  the 
delkaoy  of  Campbell,  nor  the  absolute 
truth  of  Crabbe,  nor  the  polished 
sparkling  of  Moore ;  but  in  power  of 
expression,  and  in  nnexdngmahahle 
energy  of  sentiment,  he  clearly  suxw 
passes  them  all."  We  need  go  no  fiur- 
ther;  let  part  of  the  living  geniua  of 
Britain  speak  for  itself.  We  shall  se- 
lect a  theme,  for  example,  of  which 
several  of  them  treat— pictures  of  de« 
solation.  We  must,  nowever,  limit 
ourselves  to  three  specimens.  The  first 
is  from  "  the  Giaour"  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  completely  worthy  of  hispowerfhl 
genius. 


The  steed  is  vanished  from  the  stall. 
No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan's  hall. 
The  lonely  spiders  thin  grey  nail 
Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  the  wall ; 
The  bat  builds  in  his  Haram  bower. 
And  in  the  fortress  of  bis  power. 


Tbe  owl  uimpi  tiie  beacon  tonrer. 

Hie  wild-dog  howk  o'er  the  fimntiiiii  brim, 

Wkh  baflled  thint  and  ftmine  grim. 

For  the  atream  hath  ahmnk  from  its  mariile  bed. 

Where  the  weeda  and  the  deaokfee  dnatare^reod. 

The  hat  aid  ahriek  that  filled  the  gde 
Waa  wonum'a  wildcat  Amend  wail, 
Tkai  ouenched  in  aOence,  all  ia  atfll, 
Save  the  hittice  that  flam  when  the  wind  ia  ahrill, 
Tho'  ravea  the  gnat,  aiid  flooda  die  xain. 
No  hand  ahall  doae  ita  daq^  again. 

If  any  thing  em  aorpaaa  thia  aublinio  deacriptiott,  it  ia  the  fiDoiraig 
Ibxn  '' Gertrode  of  Wyoming.''  After  the  fbneral  of  Albert  and  Uadai^ter, 
Otttaliari,  the  Indian,  thua  ponia  ont  the  ftrroor  and  enthnaan  of  Mi 
ipirit  to  the  drooping  amrnvor  Waldegnnre. 

To  morrow  let  na  do  or  die ! 

But  when  die  bdt  of  death  ia  hnrl'd. 

Ah !  whither  dien  widi  diee  to  fly. 

Shall  Oataliaai  roam  die  world? 

Seek  we  thy  once-lored  home  ? 

The  hand  ia  gone  that  croaa'd  ita  flowen 

Unheard  dieir  dock  repeats  ita  honra  ! 

Cold  ia  the  heardi  widun  their  bowers ! 

And  ahould  we  diither  roam, 

Ita  echoes,  and  ita  empty  tread. 

Would  aouid  lilce  voioea  from  the  dead ! 

The  next,  though  in  a  very  diifttcnt  atyle  ftmn  either  of  the  praoedi^  a 
equally  chancteriatie  of  ita  author,  and  poaocasca  that  peeoliar  tone  of  mofk 
p^hoa,  which  ftrma  one  of  die  great  ezorikndea  m  the  eompositiaii  d 
'Wordawortht 

Her  cottage,  then  a  dieerfid  otject,  wwe 
Ita  customary  look,  cmly  I  durag^t. 
The  honey-anckle,  crowding  round  die  porch. 
Hung  do¥m  in  hearier  tufka ;  and  that  o^ght  weed 
•  The  yeUow  stone-crop,  aufibred  to  take  root 
Alimg  the  window's  edge,  profliaely  grew 
Blindliig  the  lower  panea,— 

—  I  retnm*d. 
And  took  my  rounds  along  thia  road  again 
Ere  on  ita  aunny  bank  the  primrose  fl^er 
Feep'd  fbrth,  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  springs 
I  found  her  sad  and  drooping ;  she  had  learned 
Ko  tidings  of  her  husband;  if  he  lived 
She  knew  not  that  he  lived ;  if  he  were  dead 
She  knew  not  he  waa  dead.    She  aeemed  die  aame 
In  person  and  appearance ;  but  her  house 
fiespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  n^Hgence. 

Meantime  her  houae  by  iroat,  and  thaw,  and  ndn, 
Waa  sapp'd ;  and  while  ahe  alept  the  nighdy  damp 
Did  chul  her  breast;  and  in  theatormy  day 
Her  Uttered  clothes  were  rufiled  by  the  winds 
Even  at  the  side  of  her  own  flre.    Yet  still 
Slie  loved  diia  wretched  apot ;  and  here,  my  friend. 
In  aicknesa  she  remained ;  and  here  she  died 
Last  human  tenant  of  these  mined  walls. 
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▲  CHUBCH*TAU>  8CINB* 

How  sweet  and  Bolemn,  all  alone. 
With  reverend  ateps,  itom  atone  to  atone 
In  a  amall  village  church-yard  lying* 
O'er  interrening  flowers  to  move ! 
And  as  we  read  the  names  unknown 
Of  young  and  old  to  judgment  gonej 
And  hear  in  the  calm  air  above 
Time  onwards  softly  flvinfl% 
To  meditate,  in  Chrisoanlove, 
Upon  the  daid  and  dying! 
Acraas  the  silence  seem  to  go 
With  dream-like  motion,  wavery,  alow. 
And  ahronded  in  their  ^ds  of  snow. 
The  friends  we  loved  long  long  i^  f 
Gliding  across  the  sad  repeat, 
^w  bemtiftil  their  phnitom  ftet ! 
What  tendemeas  is  in  their  eyes. 
Turned  where  the  poor  sorvivw  lies 
'Blid  monitofy  sanctitiea  I 
What  yeara  of  vanished  joy  are  fiuined 
From  one  uplifting  of  that  hand 
InitswhitestiUnessI  when  the  shade 
Doth  glimmeringly  in  sunshine  fiide 
VtoBi  our  emhracOy  how  dim  appears 
This  world's  lilb  throngha  mist  of  teara ! 
Vain  hopes  I  blind  sonowa  1  needless  fears ! 

Such  is  the  scene  around  me  now: 

A  litde  Church-yard  on  the  hrow 

Of  a  green  pastoral  hill ; 

It's  sylvan  viUage  deeps  below. 

And  iUntly  here  is  hoard  the  flow 

Of  Woodbium's  summer  rill ; 

A  plsoe  where  all  things  moomfhl  meet. 

And  yet  the  sweetest  of  the  sweet. 

The  stiUest  of  the  still! 

With  what  a  pensive  besnty  fiJl 

Across  the  mossy  mouldering.  waQ 

That  roae-tree'a  clustered  ardies  1  See 

The  robin-redbreast  warily. 

Bright  through  the  Moaaoma,  leaves  his  nest: 

Sweet  ingrate!  through  the  winter  blest 

At  the  firesides  of  men— but  shy 

Through  all  the  sunny  summer-hours. 

He  hioes  himself  smong  the  flowers 

In  his  own  wild  festivi^. 

What  lulling  sound,  and  ahadow  cool 

Hangs  hslf  tne  darkened  church-rud  o'er. 

From  thy  green  depths  so  beaatinil 

Hiou  goigeous  sycamore ! 

Oft  hath  tne  holy  wine  and  bread 

Been  blest  beneath  thy  mmrmuring  tent. 

Where  many  a  bright  and  hoery  had 

Bowed  at  tliat  awful  sacrament. 

Now  all  beneath  the  turf  are  kid 

On  whidi  they  sat,  and  aang,  and  prayed* 

Above  that  consecrated  tree 
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Afloendf  the  ttpering  epire  that  leems 
To  lift  the  Botil.up  niently 
To  heaven  with  all  its  dreuua, 
While  in  the  belfrjr,  deep  and  low. 
From  his  heaved  boiom's  purple  neams 
The  dove's  contiiiiums  mamaun  floVy 
A  diige-like  song,  ha]f<«Uiss!y  half*  woe. 
The  Toioe  so  lonely  seems !  EacKOS, 


THS  SAXLOa  s  aoNO. 


With  steady  nj  the  cold  moonahloo 
Is  dvmbering  on  the  shoreless  brine  ; 
The  pendant,  cwliiu;  in  the  Ineexe^ 
Sweepa  onwsrd  thio  the  foamy  aeaa^^» 

Where'er  I  roam. 
Beloved  girl !  my  wiAdering  mmd 
Beverta  an  tye  to  times  beund» 

And  thee  at  home  I 

When  brooding  temMais  gadMr  ^m 
The  heaving  aes,  without  a  shore; 
As  night  desonda  upon  die  deep^ 
And  howl  the  giant  wfaids,  and  sweep 

With  awftil  powei^ 
I  think  how  hi^ypy  I  oonld  be^ 
At  home,  pr— anjrwbefs  witfi  tiieo^ 

AtanyhoBfl 

When  storma  are  soften'd  to  repose. 
And  Ocean's  breast  no  rip^  knows  ; 
When,  weeping  o'er  expinng  day. 
Shines  in  tne  south,  with  holy  ray. 

The  Evening-star; 
With  ecstasy  I  gaae,  and  torn 
To  bng-departed  days,  and  bum 

For  thee  afar! 

Blow  strong,  blow  steady,  weloomt  bneaa ! 
And  bear  us  thro'  the  weary  ssas  ; 
Unta  before  our  wiatftd  eyee 
The  asnre  hills  of  Albyn  rise^ 

My  aatlve  grave. 
In  all  its  summer-pride  I  see, 
The  elm-0'ershaded  cot,  and  thee, 

HyUfol^^ykvel!  A 

SI.T8IUM.^-A  SOlf  KBT. 

Thi  sun  is  burning  in  the  rosy  west. 
And,  on  the  ooneave  of  the  uue  soene. 
Sailing  along,  two  little  eknds  are  seen. 

As  if  they  lelt  their  beauty,  and  were  bleats 

Ah !  thus,  within  some  lone  and  lovely  dale, 
With  gushing  strfsma  begirt,  and  leafy  wood. 
Where  day  ia  ealm,  and  evening  solituae 

Is  only  broken  by  the  ni^tingale  ; 

Betoved  I  in  some  summer  bower  with  thee 
To  rest  unseen,  to  roam  die  flowery  mead. 

To  sit,  at  eve,  beneath  our  thieshoki  tree, 
Devoid  of  care,  were  paradise  indeed  j 

And  in  each  othm  arms  together  rest. 

Like  yw  two  clouds  that  beautify  the  west. 


AUTUMN.— -A  80NKET. 

Now  ndlow  Aatamn  reigns ;  the  gurden  teems 
With  golden  fruitage,  imd  with  ftding  flowen ; 
The  Inves  are  sere  upon  the  jasmine  boweis  ; 

And  from  the  west  the  sun  in  ^ory  streams 

His  crimson  radiance  on  the  mossv  wall. 
Where,  netted  o'er,  and  shelter  d  from  the  reach 
Of  boy  and  bird,  hang  nectarine  and  peach. 

And  plumb,  and  apricot,  delicious  aU. 

Thrice  hath  the  swallow  sought  wild  Obi's  shore. 
And  bath'd  his  annual  wi^g  in  Niger's  wave. 

Since  last  thispebblY  walk  I  travers'd  o*er. 
Or  rested  in  this  nower-enwreathed  cave ; 

A  thousand  images  beftnre  me  rush. 

And  o*er  my  hairt-strings  like  a  torrent  gush !  A 


HYMN  TO  THE  MOON. 

How  lovely  is  this  silent  scene ! 

How  beautifhl,  fiiir  lamp  of  Night, 
On  stirless  #ood8,  and  lakes  serene. 

Thou  sheddest  forth  thy  holy  light ; 

^ith  beam  as  jpure,  with  rav  as  bright. 
As  Sonow's  tear  from  Woman^i  breast. 

When  mourning  over  days  departed. 
That  robbed  her  spirit  of  its  rest. 

And  left  her  lone,  and  broken-hearted. 

Refblgent  pilgrim  of  the  sky. 

Beneath  thy  mardi,  within  thy  sight. 
What  varied  realms  outstretching  lie ! 

Here  landscape  rich  with  g^orv  bright ; 

There  lonely  wastes  of  utter  blight ; 
The  nightingale  upon  the  bough 

Of  cypress,  here  her  song  is  pouring ; 
And  there,  begirt  with  mounts  of  snow. 

For  fbod  the  famished  bear  is  roaring ! 

What  marvel  that  the  spirits  high 

Of  eastern  climes,  and  ancient  days. 
Should  hail  thee,  as  a  deity. 

And  altars  to  ibine  honour  raise ! 

So  lovely  wert  thou  to  the  eaze 
Of  shepherds  on  Chaldean  hills. 

When  summer  flowers  around  were  springing, 
And  when  to  thee  a  thousand  rills. 

Throughout  the  quiet  night  were  singing. 

And,  lo !  the  dwarfish  Laplander, 

Far  from  his  solitary  home, 
Bisma^red  beholds  the  evening  star. 

While  many  a  mile  remains  to  roam ; 

Thou  lightest  up  the  eastern  dome. 
And,  in  his  deer-orawn  chariot,  he 

Is  hurled  along  the  icy  river ; 
And  leaps  his  sunken  heart  to  see 

The  light  in  his  own  casement  quiver. 

Nor  beautiful  the  less  art  thou. 
When  Ocean's  gentlest  breeses  ftn. 

With  gelid  wing,  the  f^erish  glow 
That  daylight  sheds  on  Indostan ! 
There^  on  the  glittering  haunts  of  man, 
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And  on  the  iimarantliiiie  bowers, 
The  g^ory  of  fhy  sidle  teposes. 
On  bedgcrowsy  wMte  wi<h  jnwimiirir  1k(^Hn, 
.   Aad  miiittets  o'erhnng  with  roBCSt 

Ilie  eaUe  on  a  fbreign  shore 

Dgected  sitA,  and  tuniB  his  eye 
To  thee,  in  beauty  evermore,  • 

Ckreerihg  through  a  doadless  sky  ; 

A'wfaite  doad  comes,  and.  passing  bye^ 
Veils  thee  a  moment  from  his  sight : 

Then^  as  he  restt  beneath  the  shadows. 
He  ddnks  of  many  as  sweet  a  nSght, 

When  glad  he  roamed  his  natiye  meadows. 

Thoogh  years  in  staykpa  oamtit  ioQ> 

Thou  an  as  full  of  glory  yet. 
As  when  to  Shakspeare's  gbwing  soul, 

—-Where  taste,  and  power,  and  beauty  met,-^ 

Thou  shpn'st  upon  ua  Jn&et ; 
Tipping  with  silver  aU  the  grove. 

And  gleaming  on  the  cheek  of  Beauty 
Who  durst  fbrsake,  for  Romeo's  love. 

The  mandates  of  paternal  duty. 

Enthroned  amid  the  doudlesa  bliie« 

Mijestic,  silent»  and  alpne^ 
Above  the  fountains  of  the  dew. 

Thou  glidest  OB^  and  finest  op« 

To  shoreless  seas,  and  lands  uuknowiu 
The  presence  of  thy  face  appears. 

Thou  eldest  bom  of  Beaut/s  dau^ters, 
A  spirit  traversing  the  spheres. 

And  ruling  o'er  the  pathless  waters. 


YBB  BLSia  a  I>EATR*BXI>, 


It  was  on  a  fierce  abd  howUng  winter  air  was  as  silent  as  the  snow—wt  i 
day  that  I  waa  crossing  the  dreary  murmur  to  be  heard  from  qvinft  ' 
moor  of  Audiindown,  on  my  way  to  stream,  now  all  froien  up  otct  ihne 
the  Manse  of  that  parish,  a  solitary  high  moorlands.  Aa  ike  momentai; 
pedertrian.  The  snow,  which  had  cessations  of  the  sharp  drift  albve^ 
been  inoesMurtly  falling  for  a  week  my  eyes  to  look  onwards  and  snM 
past,  was  drifted  into  beantiftd  but  I  saw  here  and  there  up  the  little 
dangerous  wreaths,  &r  and  wide,  over  opening  vallies,  cottages  just  nabk 
the  melancholy  expanse— ^  and  the  beneath  the  black  sterna  of  their  ssov- 
scene  kept  visilny^  shifting  before  me,  covered  dumps  of  trees,  or  beside  vm 
as  the  strong  wind  that  blew  from  small  spot  of  gfeen  |^ture  kept  (ff> 
every  point  of  the  compass  struck  the  tor  the  sheep.  These  intfrnatuas  of  116 
dasuing  masses,  and  heaved  them  up  and  happiness  came  delightfhllj  to  bk 
and  down  in  endless  transformation,  in  the  midst  of  the  deaolatioo ;  tirf 
There  was  something  inspiriting  in  the  barking  of  a  dog,  attending  tosie 
tiie  labour  with  which,  in  the  buoy-  Shepherd  in  his  quest  on  the  luQ,  pot 
ant  strength  of  youth,  I  forced  my  fresn  vigour  into  my  limbs,  tM^ 
way  throu|;h  the  storm — and  I  could  me  that,  lonely  as  I  seemed  to  be,  I 
not  but  enjoy  those  gleamings  of  sun-  was  surrounded  by  dieerful  tliough 
light  that  ever  and  anon  burst  through  unseen  company,  and  that  I  was  lun 
some  unexpected  opening  in  the  sky,  the  only  w&nderer  over  the  snows, 
and  gave  a  character  of  cheerfulness.  As  I  walked  along,  my  mind  «a 
and  even  warmth  to  the  sides  or  sum«  insensibly  filled  with  a  erowd  of  li- 
mits of  the  stricken  hills.  Sometimes  sant  images  of  ruxal  winttf-li&>  ^ 
lliewindstoptof  »8udden«aBdthen  the  hdped  me  s^j  onwards  over  man) 
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mUes  of  moor*  I  tbooght  of  the  ifH 
vere  but  die^rfid  Iftboon  of  the  bam 
*-^e  neodiiig  of  fiHrm-gsar  by  tbe 
ftreud&*-*(l^  wAwod  tiirn^dby  the  ftot 
of  old  age,  leas  for  gain  wan  aa  a 
fcbrilty  wf tine  "U.  tbfr  aMlAil  mo- 
ther>  inaJang  ''  aqld  daea  look  aoaiat 
as  weel'8^enew"-*-ilie  ballad  nnooo- 
Boioiialy  liateoed  to  by  tbe  iamily  all 
busy  al  tbeir  own  taaks  round  tlie 
>inw;inff  maiden-^tbe  old  tniditionaiy 
tale  told  by  adme  way^tfer  boapitably 
aouaed  till  tb?  atorm  should  blow  by-«r- 
the  uuexpeoted  vifit  of  aeighbonni  on 
need  or  nri«ndal|ip"Hir  the  footstep  of 
lorer  undeterred. by  anow-dtifta  that 
bave  b uded  ^  hia  ftxto  ;— but  abof  e 
ill,  I  thoudit  of  thoae  houia  of  religioQa 
imvahip  Aat'  faave  not  yet  eao^ed 
fhHQ  the  domeetic  life  of  the  Peaaai»- 
iry  of  Seotlttnd---of  the  sound  of 
Malma  that  the  depth  of  snow  cannot 
leaden  tp  the  ear  of  Him  to  whom 
they  are  qhaated-^Huid  oi  that  sublioie 
Mbbath*iieeping  which*  on  days  too 
^mpestaoua  for  the  Idrk^  changes  the 
sottage  of  the  Shepherd  i^to  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ck^. 

With  such  glad  and  peaoefbl  images 
n  my  hearti  I  travelled  along  thftt 
Ireary  mpoTj  with  the  cutting  wind  in 
ny  face,  and  my  feet  sinking  in  th^ 
mow,  or  alidii^  on  the  hard  blue  ice 
leneath  it*«-«a  eheerfhlly  as  I  ever 
valked  in  the  dewy  warmth  pf  a  Bum»- 
ner  morning,  throu^  fielda  of  frw* 
'snoe  and  of  flower8«  And  now  I  eoiud 
liscem»  within  half  an  hour'a  walk»  bof 
Tore  me,  the  spire  of  the  diurch,  ckae 
i)  which  stood  the  Manse  of  my  aged 
jriend  and  bene&ctor.  My  heart 
)umed  within  me  aa  a  sudden 
l^leam  of  stormy  aunlia^t  tipt  it 
tf ith  fire— and  I  felt,  at  that  momen^ 
m  inexpressible  sense  of  the  sttUimity 
>f  the  character  of  that  ^ey-headed 
i^hepherd  who  had,  fi>r  fitly  yean(, 
ibode  in  the  wilderness,  keeping  tOf 
;ether  his  own  haray  Uule  flgek. 

As  I  waa  ascending  a  knoU,  I  saw 
before  me  on  h(»seback  an  old  man» 
ivjth  his  long  white  hairs  beaten 
igainst  bis  fiice,  who  nererthelesa  ad- 
i^anoed  witbaisalm  countenance  against 
the  hurricane.  It  was  no  other  tho9 
my  father,  of  whom  I  had  been 
blinking— for  my  fiither  hod  I  called 
him  for  twenty  yearfr-^ond  for  twenty 
years  my  father  had  he  truly  been.  My 
eurprise  at  meeting  him  on  such  a 
inooiy-cn  such  a  day^  waa  but  mor 
mentary,  for  I  km:v  th»t  be  wis  li 


Shepherd  who  caited  tiot  fiv  tbe  ivin- 
tsr'a  wrath.  Aa  he  atopped  Id  take 
my  hand  kindly  into  hia^  and  to  gire 
his  bleaaiog  to  nil  tong^expected  vial- 
tor^  tbe  wind  fell  esfan«-the  whole 
face  of  the  aky  WW  aofteoed,  and 
biightneas»  like  a  smile,  went  over  the 
blushing  and  crimsoned  snow.  Tile 
vary  dmeiita  seemed  then  to  leiqiect 
the  hoary^head  nffouraosrc  atidafter 
our  first  gmetlDg  /vTaa  ofcr*  when  I 
looked  amcmd^  in  my  aiieetioii»  I  i^t 
how  beautifU  waa  winter. 

''  I  am  going,"  aaid  he, ''  to  viait  a 
man  at  the  pdnt  of  death-^ta  man 
whom  you  cannot  have  ftrgotten^ 
whoae  head  will  be  miawdin  tbe  kixk 
next  Sabbath  by  all  my  congregatiim 
--a  derout  man>  who  &and  God  ail 
his  daya,  and  whom,  oh  thk  awAd 
trial,  God  will  assuredly  remember* 
I  waa  going,  my  aon»  to  the  Hazle- 
Glen." 

I  knew  well  in  chikihood  that  lone- 
ly fann-houae,  so  §u  oflT  among  the 
beaudfid  wiki  green  hilla— and  it  waa 
not  likely  that  I  had  ibcgotten  the 
name  of  ita  possessor.  For  six 
years'  Sabhatha  I  had  aeen  theBLDxa. 
.m  hia  aoeustomed  place  beneath  tbe 

Spit— and,  with  a  aort  of  aolenm 
',  had  looked  on  his  atedfint  com- 
tenance  during  sehnon,  psalm,  and 
prayer.  On  retdming  to  the  scenes 
iif  my  infancy^  I  now  met  the  Pastor 
going  to  pray  by  his  death«bed-^and 
with  the  mivil^  whieh  nature  gtvea 
U6  to  behold,  even  in  their  last  ex*- 
tremitVi  the  loving  and  the  beloved^  I 
turned  to  acoompany  him  to  the  house 
of  aorrow,  resignation,  and  death. 
'  And  now,  for  the  firat  time,  I  ob- 
eerved,  walking  cbae  to  the  feet  tf 
hia  boMO,  a  Httle  boy  of  about  ten 
jreara  of  af^  who  kept  frequently 
lookiqg  up  in  the  Pastor's  fiice,  with  his 
blue  eyea  bathed  in  tears.  A  changft* 
ful  expression  of  grief,  hope,  and  d&* 
q)air,  made  almost  pale  cheeks,  that 
«iherwiae  were  bk»ming  in  *  health 
•avid  beauty,<r-iand  1  reco^aed,  in  the 
smaU  laaturea  and  smboth  forehead  oiP 
childhood,  a  resemblance  to  the  aged 
man  whom  we  understood  was  noi^ 
lying  on  his  death-bed«  *^  They  had 
to  send  his  grandson  for  me  through 
the  snow,  mere  child  ss  he  is,"  said 
,the  Minister  to  me,  looking  tenderly 
4)n  the  boy ;  **  but  love  makea  tbe 
young  heart  bokl— and  thereia  One  who 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." 
I  a^tt  kK>ked  on  the  fcMcs^  child 
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with  his  rosy  cfaeeks,  bliieeyai^  and 
jdlow  hair,  so  unliln  nief  or  iorrow, 
yet  now  sobbing  aload  ai  his  heart 
wooldbreak.  ''Idonotfearbutthatmy 
mndiUher  will  yet  recover^  soon  as 
we  Minister  has  said  one  single  prayer 
by  his  bed-side.  I  had  no  nope,  or 
Hide,  as  I  was  mnninff  by  myself  to 
the  Manse  over  hill  after  hiU,  bat  I 
am  ftdl  of  hopes  now  that  we  are  to- 
gether; and  oh!  if  God  suflfers  my 
gtandfiithcr  to  reoorer,  I  will  lie  a- 
wake  all  the  long  winter  ni^ts  bka- 
aing  him  for  his  mercy.  I  will  rise 
iqp  m  the  middle  of  the  darkness,  and 
my  to  him  in  the  cold  on  my  naked 
knees  V  and  here  his  Toiee  was  choked, 
wlule  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed,  as  if  for 
consolation  and  enooiuagenient,  on  die 
•demn  and  pttring  ooimtenance  of 
the  kmd«heaitea  pious  Old  Man. 

We  soon  lefl  the  main-road,  and 
atrack  off  throogh  scenery  that,  cov- 
ered as  it  was  with  tfaie  bewilder- 
ing snow,  I  sometimes  dimly  and 
sometimes  viyidly  remembered ;  onr 
Mttle  goide  keeping  ever  a  short  dis- 
tsnce  before  ns,  and  with  a  sagacity 
like  that  of  instinct,  shewing  ns  our 
oooise,  of  whidi  no  trace  was  visible, 
save  ocosaionaHy  his  own  little  foot- 
pints  as  he  had  been  harrying  to  the 
Muae. 

After  crossing,  for  several  miles, 
moRSs,  and  ftoien  rivulet,  and  drift- 
ed hollow,  with  here  and  there  the 
top  of  a  stone-*wall  peepinff  throogh  the 
snow,  or  the  more  visible  drde  of  a 
sheep-baght,  we  descended  into  the 
Haxel-GUn,  and  saw  before  ns  the  so- 
litary hoaae  of  the  dying  Elder. 

A  gleam  of  days  gone  by  came  sud- 
denly over  mysouL  The  last  time 
that  I  had  been  in  this  Glen  was 
on  a  day  of  June,  fifteen  years  before, 
a  holiday,  the  birth-day  of  the  kinff. 
A  troop  of  laughing  schoolboys,  head- 
ed by  our  benun  Fkstor,  we  danced 
over  the  sunny  braes,  and  startled  the 
linnets  finom  their  nests  smong  the 
ydlow  broom.  Austere  as  seemed  to 
us  the  Eldbb's  Sabbath-ftoe  when 
aitting  in  the  kirk,  we  schoolboys 
knew  thatit  had  its  wedc-day  smik^-- 
and  we  flew  on  the  wings  of  Joy  to 
oar  annual  Festival  of  curds  and  cream 
in  the  form-house  of  that  little  sylvan 
world.  We  rejoiced  in  the  flowers  and 
the  leaves  of  that  long,  that  intermina- 
ble summer-day;  its  memory  was 
with  our  boyish  hearts  from  June  to 
June;  and  the  sound  of  that  sweet 
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HoieMSlen," 
OB  us  at  our  taska;  and  hnm^  tas 
brightly  into  the  odiOQl-nsm  ^ 
pastorsl  imagery  of  that  ntirdillil  aoli- 
tude. 

As  we  now  sfewly  apptondicd  Ae 
cottage,  through  a  deep  aww-d 
whi£  the  disttesB  within  h^ 
vented  the  houadiold  fhan  i 
we  saw,  peeping  oat  fiom  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  oar  little  ^aSAt, 
whoquickly  disMipeared,aiid  then  ihdr 
modier  ahowed  heradf  in  their  stead, 
expressing,  by  her  raised  eyes  and 
arma  iidded  acroas  her  brawt,  hsv 
thankM  she  was  to  se^  nt  ksit,  the 
I^istor  bdoted  in  joy  and  tmated  ia 
'  trouble. 

Soon  as  the  venerable  Old  Man  £»• 
moonted  fixnn  his  horse,  cur  -active 
little  guide  led  it  away  into  the  hum- 
ble atable,  and  we  entered  die  ooltML 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  hot  the  tid- 
ing of  the  chick.  Hie  matron,  wko 
had  silentiy  welcomed  us  at  die  dsor, 
led  us,  with  sunpressed  a^f^  and  a 
foce  stained  witti  weeping,  into  her 
fother's  nck-room,  whidi  even  in  tint 
time  of  sore  distress  was  as  oideriy  at 
if  health  had  blessed  the  * 
could  not  hdp  remsxldng 
china  ornaments  on  the 
piece — and  in  the  window 
ever- blowing  roo^tree,  diat 
iiottcbed  the  lowly  not,  and  [ 
ed  that  end  of  ue  apartment  ^ 
blossoms.  There  was  sometfa^  taste- 
fhl  in  the  simple  fhmftore ;  and  it 
•aeemed  as  if  grief  could  not  deprive 
the  hand  of  that  matron  of  ita  enefol 
deganoe.  Sickness,  almost  hopeien 
idckness,  lay  there,  aurroonded  wiik 
the  ssme  cheerftil  and  heautlfol  eb- 
jecta  which  health  had  kivcd ;  audi 
she,  who  had  arranged  and  sdoraed 
the  apartment  in  her  happincsa,  sttD 
kept  It  from  disorder  and  deesy  in  her 
sorrow. 

With  a  gende  hand  ahe  drew  dK 
curtain  of  die  bed,  and  diere,  siqipori- 
ed  bypillowsaa  white  as  the  snow  thst 
lay  without,  reposed  the  luring  Elder. 
It  was  phdn  diat  the  hand  of  God  nw 
upon  him,  and  that  his  days  on  tke 
eardi  were  numbered. 

He  greeted  his  Minister  with  afaiat 
smile,  and  a  slight  ineliiMtiqn  «f  tk 
head— for  his  daughter  had  so  raaaei 
him  on  the  pillows,  that  he  was  afaaott 
sitting  up  in  his  bed.  It  was  easy  t» 
see  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  dvm^ 
and  that  hu  soul  was  prepsocd  Ar  die 
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Snatdum^e^-^^t,  abnigwidi  the  io- 
ema  renffiiBtkm  of  a  Chnituui  who 
lad  made  oJB  peace  with  God  and  his 
Saviour,  there  was  hlended  on  his 
ivhite  and  sunken  ooontenanoey  an  ex* 
pression  of  habitual  reverence  for  the 
minister  of  his  £dth— and  I  saw  that 
le  could  not  have  died  in  peace  with* 
mt  that  comforter  to  pray  by  his 
leath-bed. 

A-  few  words  sufficed  to  tell  who 
ivas.the  strsnger— and  the  dying  msn, 
ilesang  me  by  name,  held  out  to  me 
lis  cold  shrivelled  hand  in  token  of 
recognition.  I  took  my  seat  at  a  small 
littance  from  the  bed-side,  and  left  a 
doser  station  for  those  who  were  more 
lear.  The  Fkstor  sat  down  nesr  his 
lead— «nd  by  thebed^  leaning  on  it  with 
rentle  hands,  stood  that  matron,  his 
laughter-]n*law ;  a  figure,  that  would 
lave  graced  and  sainted  a  higher  dwel- 
ing,  and  whose  native  beauty  was  now 
nore  touching  in  its  grief.  But  Re- 
igion  uphdd  her  whom  nature  was 
lowing  down;  not  now  for  the  first 
ime  were  the  lessons  taught  by  her 
ather  to  be  put  into  practice,  fiir  I 
aw  that  she  was  clothed  in  deep 
nouming — end  she  behaved  like  the 
laughter  of  a  man  whose  life  had  not 
>een  only  irreproachable  but  lofky, 
^th  fear  snd  hope  fighting  desperate- 
y  but  silently  in  the  core  of  her  pure 
tnd  pious  heart. 

while  we  thus  remained  in  silence, 
he  besntiful  boy,  who,  at  the  risk  of 
[lis  life,  hsd  bro^dit  the  Minister  of 
Eleliffion  to  the  bed-side  of  his  beloved 
;rand&ther,  sofUy  and  cautiously 
ipened  the  door,  and,  with  the  hoar^ 
Tost  ^et  nnmelted  on  his  bright 
l^listenng  ringlets,  walked  up  to  the 
lillow,  evidently  no  stranger  there. 
Hte  no  longer  sobbed— -he  no  longer 
iveeped— lor  hope  had  risen  stron^y 
ndthin  his  innocent  hesrt,  from  the 
»nsciousne8s  of  love  so  fosrlessly 
rxerted,  and  fVom  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Man  in  whose  prayers  he  trusted, 
us  in  the  intercession  of  some  superior 
ind  heavenly  nature.  There  he  stood, 
itill  as  an  image  in  his  grandfather's 
^ye8,  that,  in  their  dimness,  fell  upon 
lim  with  dehght.  Yet,  happy  as  was 
lie  trusting  child,  his  heart  was  de» 
roured  by  fea]v-«nd  he  looked  as  if 
me  word  might  stir,  up  the  flood  of 
«ars  that  had  subsided  in  his  heart 
is  he  crossed  the  dreary  and  dismal 
noors,  he  had  thought  of  a  coipse,  a 
ihroud,  and  a  grave;  he  had  been  in 


tenor,  lest  toth  should  strike  In  his 
absence,  the  old  man  with  whose  gray 
hairs  he  had  so  often  plaved ;  butnow 
hoMwhim  alive,  and  felt  that  death 
was  not  able  to  tear  him  away  fhmi 
the  dasps  and  links  and  fetters  of  his 
grandchild's  embracing  love. 

''  If  the  storm  do  not  abate,"  said 
the  sick  man,  after  a  pause,  **  it  will 
be  hard  for  my  friends  to  carry  me 
over  the  drifts  to  the  kirk-yard."  This 
sudden  approach  to  the  grave,  struck, 
as  with  a  bar  of  ice,  the  heart  of  the 
loving  boy — and  with  a  long  deep 
siffh,  he  t&l  down  with  his  fiue  like 
ashes  on  the  bed,  while  the  old  man's 
palsied  right  hand  had  just  strength  to 
lay  itself  upon  his  head.  **  Bleswd  be 
tliou,  my  httle  Jamie,  even  fbr  his  own 
name's  sake  who  died  flnr  us  on  the 
tree !"  The  mother,  without  terror, 
but  with  an  averted  face,  lifted  up  her 
loving-hearted  boy,  now  in  a  dead 
fiunting-fit,  and  carried  him  into  an 
adjoining  room,  where  he  so«fU  re- 
vived: but  that  child  and  that  old 
man  were  not  to  be  separated ;  in  vain 
was  he  asked  to  go  to  nis  brothers  and 
sisters;  pale,  breathless,  and  shiver- 
ing,  he  took  his  place  as  befbre,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  hu  grandfather's  fiios, 
but  neither  weeping  nor  uttering  a 
w<M^.  Terror  hsd  frosen  up  the  blood 
of  his  heart;  but  his  were  now  the 
only  dry  eyes  in  the  room ;  and  the 
Pastor  himself  wept,  albeit  the  grief  of 
fourscore  is  seldom  vented  in  tears. 

**  God  has  been  gracious  to  me  a 
sinner,"  said  the  dying  roan.  **  Dur- 
ing thirty  years  that  I  have  been  an 
Elder  in  your  Kirk,  never  have  I  miss- 
ed sitting  there  one  Sabbath.  When 
the  mother  of  my  children  was  taken 
firom  me— it  was  on  a  Tuesday  she 
died— -and  on  Satnrday  she  was  buried^ 
We  stood  together  when  my  Alice  was 
let  down  into  the  narrow  house  made 
for  sll  living.  On  the  Sabbath  I  join- 
ed in  the  public  worship  of  God— she 
commanded  me  to  do  so  the  night  be- 
fbre she  went  away.  I  could  not  join  in 
the  psalm  that  Sabbath,  for  her  voice 
was  not  in  the  throng.  Her  grave  was 
covered  up,  ai;id  grass  and  flowers  srew 
there;  so  wasmv  heart;  but  Thou, 
whom,  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  I 
hope  to  see  this  night  in  Paradise, 
knowest,  that  ftom  t£st  hour  to  this 
day  never  have  I  forgotten  Thee !" 

The  old  man  ceased  speakings— and 
his  grandchild,  now  able  to  endure  the 
scene,  Ibr  strong  passkm  is  its  own 
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4im  briagmg  •  cop  in  whidi  »  oofdial 
liiid  been  m'vud,  neld  it  in  his  amaU 
•oft  bands  to  his  grtndfiither's  lipi. 
H0  dmok,  and  tben  said»  ''Come 
dMsr  lo  me,  Jamie,  and  Idni  me  ftr 
thine  own  and  tby  Ruber's  sake;"  and 
as  the  child  fynHj  pressed  his  rosy 
Km  on  those  of  his  grandfather,  so 
white  and  witheretl,  the  tears  &U  oyer 
nil  the  old  man's  face,  and  then 
trickled  down  on  the  golden  head  of 
the  diild  at  last  sobbing  in  his  bo* 


''  Jsmle,  thy  own  fiither  has  for« 
09tten  thee  In  thy  inftncy,  and  me  in 
my  old  aos ;  bnt,  Jamie,  toget  not 
thou  thy  nther  nor  thy  mother,  for 
that  thott  fcnowest  and  ftelest  is  the 
oommandnvmt  of  God/' 

The  broken-hearted  boy  could  gi?e 
no  reply*  He  had  gradually  stolen 
doaer  and  closer  unto  the  old  loving 
man,  and  now  was  lying,  worn  ont 
with  sorrow,  dranehea  and  dissolved 
in  tears,  in  his  grsnd£ither's  bosom. 
His  mother  had  sunk  down  on  her' 
Imees  and  hid  her  face  with  her  hands. 
''  Oh !  if  my  husband  knew  but  of 
this— he  would  neyer,  never  desert 
bis  dying  iltther  I"  and  I  now  knew 
that  the  Elder  was  praying  on  his 
dcath«bed  lor  a  disobedient  and  widb- 
edson. 

At  this  affi»ting  time  the  minister 
took  the  Family-Bible  on  his  knees, 
and  said,  ''Let  us  sing  to  the  praise 
«nd  glory  of  God,  part  of  the  fifteenth 
BMlm,"  .an^  heravd,  with  a  tremuk)tis 
said   broken   yoioe,   those   beautiful 


Within  thy  tabemade.  Lord, 

Who  Shan  abide  with  thee? 
And  in  thy  Ugh  and  hdy  hffl 

WhoaballadwdlarbeP 

The  man  that  valketh  uprightly. 

And  worketh  righteousnen. 
And  as  he  thinketn  in  his  heart, 

So  doth  he  truth  express. 

The  small  congregation  sung  the 
noMe  hymn  of  the  Psalmist  to 
''  Flainttve  martyrs  worthy  of  the 
name."  The  dying  man  himself,  sver 
and  anon,  joined  in  the  holy  mustc-*- 
ond  when  it  &ebly  died  away  on  his 

2uiyering  lipa,  he  continued  still  to 
>llow  the  tune  with  the  motion  of  Ids 
withered  hsnd,  and  eyes  devoutly 
and  humbly  lifted  up  to  Heaven.  Nor 
was  the  sweet  voice  of  his  loving 
gnnd*child  unhesrd  ;  as  if  the  atrong 
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fit  of  dea^  paamn  h«i  dimM 
in  the  muuv  ne  sang  with  a  i««et 
and  silvery  voice  that  to  mMwrbf 
had  fftpmed  that  of  per^Kt  h^rriffft 
-—a  hymn  snng  in  joy  upon  its  koen 
by  gUaome  ^ildbood  beftre  itflnr 
out  among  the  green  hflli^  to  qsict 
labour  or  f^ietaama  play.  As  tlit 
sweetest  vwce.  came  nom  the  Vom 
of  the  old  man,  where  the  sia^ir  k? 
in  affection,  and  blended  wmv  hii 
own  so  treunilons,  navcr  bad  I  &U  m 
aifectingly  brsugbt  before  me  tbelw- 
ginning  and  tho  end  of  lifii^  the  osdk 
and  the  grave. 

Ere  the  paalm  wm  y«t  over,  tkt 
doer  waa  opened,  and  a  tall  fineJoik. 
ing  man  entered>  Imt  with  a  lowniai 
and  dark  oonntenancr,  aeemiB^  ii 
aorrow,in  nuaery,  and  remorie«  ip^ 
tated,  confounded,  and  awe-atnick  ^ 
the  mdanoholy  and  diigelike  nrasic,  be 
eat  down  on  a  chair-^mid  looked  vitk 
a  ghastly  &ee  titwntda  his  lubori 
death*bed.  When  tbe  p«dm  cmd, 
the  Elder  said  with  a  aokana  foioe, 
''  My  son— thou  art  eome  in  Hm  a 
reneive  thy  father'a  blfwsitifc  Jbf 
the  Temembranoe  of  what  wm  hapi« 
in  this  room,  before  the  mcmingasei 
shine  over  the  HaileHgW,  via  tha 
from  the  error  of  thy  ways.  TIm 
art  here  to  witness  toe  mcreyof  ikj 
God  and  thy  Savioar,  whom  them  M 
forgotten. 

The  Minister  looked^  if  not  Tith  1 
stem,  yet  with  an  iqpA>midaK  on» 
tenance,  on  the  yonng  toan  who  bad 
not  recovered  hia  speech,  and  mi 
'<  William!  for  three  yearn p»t  jea 
shadow  has  not  darkenod  the  dov  a 
the  House  of  God,  Th^whofbrofit 
the  thunder,  may  tremble  at  the  stS 
smali  voice-'-now  ia  the  hour  fir  n- 
pcntmes*  thst  your  fioiic^s  spirit 
may  carry  nn  to  Heaven  tidipgi  of* 
amtiite  soul  saved  fimn  the  compBQjf 
of  sinners  r* 

The  yoong  man,  with  mvch  effir^ 
advanoed  to  the  bed-aide,  and  il  Jut 
fimnd  voice  to  say,  "  Father-Iae 
not  without  the  afataens  of  natine- 
and  I  hurried  home  soon  as  I  heird 
that  the  Miniater  had  been  seen  n^ 
ing  towsrda  our  house.  I  hc^  (^ 
you  will  yet  xeeover— and  if  I  bsve 
ever  made  you  unlumr,  I  adc  y«r 
forgivenest*-^or  thoogn  I  mtj  00^ 
think  as  yon  do  on  matters  of  reUgiBfl) 
I  have  a  human  heart.  Fstberll 
may  have  been  unkand,  but  I  am  ikK 
crueL    I  ask  your  fotgiveneK." 
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"Come  nearer  to  ine>  William^ 
kneel  down  by  the  bed-ude^  and  let 
my  hand  find  the  head  of  my  beloTed 
son— for  blindness  is  coming  fast  up« 
on  me.  Thou  wert  my  nrst-bom, 
nod  thptt  art  my  onl^  living  son.  All 
thy  brothers  and  aisters  are  lying  in 
the  church-vard,  beside  her  wnoee 
sweet  faoe  thine  own,  William,  did 
once  so  audi  reaemble.  Long  wert 
thou  the  joy,  the  pride  of  my  sottl--* 
aye,  too  muoh  the  pride,  rar  there 
was  not  in  all  the  parish  such  a  man, 
anch  a  son,  as  my  own  WiUiaro.  If 
thy  heart  has  since  been  changed^  God 
may  inspire  it  again  wiSi  right 
thoughts.  Could  I  die  for  thy  aake-* 
Gould  I  purchase  thy  salTation  with 
the  outpouring  of  thy  fiither's  blood- 
but  this  the  Son  of  God  has  done  for 
thee  who  hast  denied  him  I  I  have 
sorely  wept  for  thee— aye,  William, 
when  there  was  none  near  me-^^ven 
as  David  wept  for  Absalom— for  thee, 
my  son,  my  son  1" 

A  long  deep  gioan  was  the  only  te* 
ply ;  but  the  wnole  body  of  the  kneel« 
ipg  man  was  convubea;  abd  it  was 
easy  to  see  his  Bufferina^,  his  contri« 
txon,  hia  rem<me,  and  his  deapair. 
The  Pastor  aaid,  with  a  itemer  y<Nce, 
and  austerer  oountenanee  than  were 
natural  to  him,  *'  Know  you  whoae 
hand  is  now  lying  on  your  rebdlious 
[lead?  But  what  signifies  the  word  fa- 
ther to  him  who  has  deni^  God,  the 
Father  of  ua  all  ?"  ''  Oh  1  press  him 
lot  so  hardly,"  said  the  weeping  wife, 
coming  forwud  from  a  dark  corner  ^ 
he  room,  where  ahe  had  tried  to  con* 
;eal  herself  in  grief,  ftar,  and  ahame, 
*  spare,  oh !  spare  my  husband— he 
las  ever  been  kind  to  me ;"  and  with 
hat  ahe  knelt  down  beaide  him,  with 
ler  long,  soft,  white  arms  mournfully 
nd  affectionately  laid  acroaa  hia  neck. 
Go  thou,  likewise,  my  sweet  litde 
amie,"  aaid  the  Elder,  **  go  even  out 
frayboamn,  and  kn^el  down  beside 
ly  fkther  and  thy  modier,  so  that 
may  Uesa  you  all  at  once,  and  with 
ae  yearning  prayer."  The  child  did 
I  that  solemn  voice  comma^ed, 
id  knelt  down  somewhat  timidly  by 
is  fiither'a  side;  nor  did  that  unnap^ 
f  man  decline  encircling  with  his 
m  the  diild  too  much  neglected,  but 
ill  dear  to  him  as  his  own  blood,  in- 


spite  of  the  deadoiing  and  debasing 
influence  of  infidelity. 

''Put  the  Word  of  God  into  the  hands 
of  my  son,  and  let  him  read  aloud  to 
his  dying  father  the  85th,  26th,  and 
!97th  verses  of  the  elfll^en^  ehapter  of 
tjie  Gospel  according  to  St  Jobtt.  The 
Faster  went  up  to  the  kttettoa,  and* 
with  a  voice  of  pity^  oondoluiee,  and 
pardon,  saidj ''  There  Was  a  time  when, 
none,  William,  could  read  the  SoHp* 
tures  better  than  oouldat  Ih4ur<"«aa  il 
be  that  the  son  of  my  friend  bath  lw« 
flotten  the  lesaons  of  hit  youth?"  He 
had  not  £>rgotten  them— there  was  no 
need  foor  the  repentant  sinner  to  lift  «p 
his  eyes  from  the  bed-side.  The  sa- 
cred atream  of  the  Gospel  had  worn  a 
channel  in  his  heart,  and  the  watem 
were  again  flowing.  With  a  choked 
voice  he  said,  "  Jesus  said  unto  her« 
I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  2 
he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  And 
whosoever  Uveth,  and  believeth  in  me, 
shall  never  die.  Believest  thou  this  ? 
She  saith  iintd  him.  Yea,  Lord :  I  be- 
lieve that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  which  should  come  into  the 
world.- 

"  That  is  not  an  unbdieter's  voice," 
said  the  dying  man  triumphantly ;  nor^ 
William,  hast  thou  an  unbeliever'a 
heart  Say  that  thou  believest  in 
what  thou  hast  now  read,  and  thy  &/* 
ther  will  die  happy  1"  ''  I  do  be- 
lieve; and  as  thou  forgivest  me^  so 
may  I  be  forgiven  by  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.'* 

The  Elder  seemed  like  a  man  and* 
denly  inspired  with  a  new  lile^  Hia 
fkded  eyes  kindled — ^his  pale  cheeka 
glowed— his  pahded  hands  seemed  to 
wax  strong'— and  his  voice  was  clear 
as  that  of  manhood  in  its  prime.  "  In« 
to  thy  hands,  oh  God,  I  commit  my 
spirit."— and  so  saying,  he  gently 
sunk  back  on  his  pillow ;  and  I  thought 
I  heard  a  sigh.  There  was  then  a 
long  deep  silence,  and  the  fkther,  and 
mother,  and  child,  rose  from  their 
knees.  The  eyes  of  us  all  were  turned 
towards  the  white  placid  fiioe  of  the 
Figure  now  stretched  in  everksting 
rest ;  and  without  lamentations,  save 
the  ailent  lamentationa  of  the  resigned 
soul,  we  stood  around  the  DiATR-axiy 
or  THB  Eldik.  EaiMus* 
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Febrvafy9S.  Finiihed  Gbraldikk. 
Hiis  is  die  best  written  noTel,  except 
Anastasiiis^  that  has  been  pablished  in 
London  finr  several  years.  The  story 
is  not  much^  bat  very  pathetic  and 
ridlftd  so  far  aa  it  goes.  The  con« 
▼ersational  atyle,  one  of  the  best  I 
have  seen— elear^  natural,  and  unaf- 
fectedly elegant,  and  ftill  of  the  spirit 
of  good  society.  Religion  is  upper- 
most in  the  writer's  mind;  but  in 
tiiese  pages  rdigion  wears  a  character 
80  pleasing,  that  no  novel  reader  will 
torn  from  them  on  account  of  their 
serious  import.  It  is  said  to  be  written 
by  a  lady — if  so,  she  must  be  a  charm- 
ing woman,  fhll  of  mve  thoughts  and 
graceful  feelingB--^tne  very  model  of 
an  accomplished,  reflective,  and  affeo- 
tionate  English  matron. 

March  5. — ^I  have  been  reading 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Andrew  Melville 
these  diree  days  past  I  began  it  with 
a  feeling  of  aversion — for  the  Doctor's 
puritanum  is  too  much  for  my  nerves 
-^yet  I  lay  the  book  down  with  re- 
gret, and  with  the  utmoat  admiration 
finr  the  talents  of  the  author.  There 
is  less  of  remarkable  incident,  and  less 
of  strong  commanding  force  of  charac- 
ter, dis^yed  in  this  work  than  in  the 
Life  of  John  Knox ;  but  it  is  a  book 
which  will  interest  a  much  larger  clasa 
of  readers— it  ii  not  written  for  Pres- 
byterians merely,  but  for  all  the  scho- 
lars in  the  world. 

Andrew  Melville  was  bom  in  1645, 
of  a  genteel  femilyin  Fife,  and,  losing 
his  father  two  years  after  (he  fell  at 
Pinkie),  was  educated  by  an  uncle 
with  all  paternal  care  and  affection. 
He  studied  first  at  Montrose  under 
Marselliers,  a  Frenchman — then  at  St 
Andre:ws-^last  of  all  at  Paris — ^which 
last  university  was  then  every  way  the 
first  in  Europe.  Here  his  first  xealous 
love  of  learning  was,  it  would  seem, 
derived  firom  hearing  the  lectures  of 
Ramus,  and  his  celebrated  colleagues, 
Tumebus,  Duretus,  and  the  rest. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Geneva,  and 
became  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the 
academy,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  theological  studies,  and  profited,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
ardent  temper,  by  the  familiar  con* 
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verse  of  such  men  as  Best,  Joiepit 
Scaliger,  and  his  own  ilhistrioasanii- 
tryman  Scrimgeonr.  He  retoraed  to 
Scotland  a  zodous  Calvinist,  isd  i 
most  accomplished  sdidar,  beiog  in- 
rited  over  by  his  fliends  to  take  pvt 
in  the  great  oonoems  of  litenry  and 
ecclesiastical  improvement  whidi  da 
occupied  the  attention  of  his  ooootn- 
men.  He  was  a  great  leader  in  the 
Presbyterian  party,  and  contriboted 
more  than  any  other  individnil  to  the 
long  series  of  triumphs  wfaidi  tenm- 
nated  in  the  estahlishment  of  tliQr&- 
vourite  form  of  diurch  govenmeBt, 
anno  1574.  The  aversion,  however, 
felt  by  King  James  towards  the  doc- 
trine of  Presbyterian  parity,  once  dor 
overthrew  this  system,  soon  after  hs 
accession  to  the  throne  of  EngM; 
and  Melville  anfocd  many  pomal 
evils,  in  consequence  of  the  stobbon 
resistance  he  opposed  to  the  maaara 
of  the  court  He  lay  fiir  fbur janio 
the  Tower,  and  was  tiien  sdiend  t9 
go  into  exile  in  France,  where  he  be- 
came Professor  of  IMvinity  in  tlie  Pro- 
testant University  of  Sedan.  There  be 
died  in  the  year  1622,  at  die  a^  of 
77 — his  health  having  suflked  miser- 
ably from  the  confinement  and  oiber 
faaniships  he  had  undeigone. 

During  the  long  period  of  hii  mid* 
die  life  in  Scotland,  Melville  wis  s»c- 
oessivdv  placed  at  the  head  of  the  two 
universities  of  Glasgow  and  St  An- 
drews, and  contributed  most  impor- 
tant services  to  the  whole  literature  of 
his  countiy,  by  the  great  improte- 
menta  he  introduced  into  die  manage- 
ment of  both  these  seminariea.  Ik 
M'Crie  has  written  this  part  of  bb 
history  not  a  whit  less  con  aware  than 
that  of  Melville's  violent  struggles  i- 
gainst  Prelacy ;  and  surely  it  will  if« 
ford  much  greater  pleasure  to  the  nu- 
jority  of  his  readers.  In  fitd,  it  is 
the  most  valuable  piece  of  hteraiy  his- 
tory that  has  ever  appeared  in  Scot- 
Lmd;  and,  taken  along  with  Dr  li- 
ving's excellent  Life  of  Gecnge  Bacb- 
nan,  completes  a  view  of  the  litertn 
spirit  and  habits  of  that  age,  vhuA 
cannot  fell  to  impress  every  mhid  vith 
a  pleasing  mixture  of  respect  for  tbe 
talents,  and  affection  fiv  the  penoo^ 
of  the  first  great  promoters  of  dasaieil 
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leamuK  in  Soodapd,  It  k  melMirf 
:holy,  fioweirer,  Itk  think  )mw  nlterly. 
the  esB^rtifftt  ol  tbeie  ealigbteDed  KMn 
ur«  aoW'ft-dAys  fi^rgotten  hv  theiv 
:Qantrymen  \  and  that  tb«  laua  which 
ince  boMtad  a  B«£han«a  and  a  MdU 
al]e»  to  say  noduog  of  a  h«t  of  min^ 
:oDtemporai7  lumiBanet],  should  oow 
be  the  list  of  all  £usopeaii  CQawtrtea 
in  point  of  clafisicsl  attsiomants.  If 
iny  thing  is  Ukeljr  to  reviva  th^  too 
ong  ftirgottan  sptrity  smely  it  must 
)e  the  aniinatinf;  porttaitnie  of  its  Uy« 
Dg  effects,  which  meats  the  eye  Ssk 
tbeee  delightfUl  aod  moat  instnictiTe 


I  widi  I  Gonld  qrmpathiao  with 
Dr  M'Crie's  ftelisga  an  aU  other  sub* 
jects  as  heartily  as  I  do  in  regard  tQ 
these,  but  although  I  am  aure  I  hava 
read  the  fiir  greater  jpart  of  his  bo(4( 
with  every  dispoaitian  to  go  along 
tvith  my  author^  I  cansoty  for  my 
sool^  believe  that  this  is  the  aort  5t 
temper  in  whidi  an  acaomplidied  seho* 
Lar  and  divine  of  the  ninatc^oth  em* 
tury  ought  to  write  history.  One  can 
sssilv  uaderatand  how  a  man  of  Mel- 
irille  s  fierv  temner  diould  have  spoken 
md  aetaa  in  tne  atorroy  perioda  in 
Hrhich  he  so  often  directed  the  storm, 
nrith  an  appavent  harshness,  not  much 
It  harmony  with  kit  elegant  acoom«i 
[>UshmentB  and  pmsuits.  But  now 
that  all  is  ouiet  in  church  and  atat^-* 
now  that  tnere  la  no  fear  of  pq^ery-** 
md  that  the  most  lugotted  Scottish 
Presbyterian  can  scarcely  have  any 
Tear  of  the  encroacbmenta  of  prelacy 
before  his  eyes— it  ia  lamentable  to  see 
that  the  dissentions  and  the  bigotries 
)f  a  former,  and,  in  most  respects,  a 
ruder  age  can  so  deeply  influence  a 
[wrsMi  of  M'Cria's  pitch  and  compass 
)f  intellect  The  hot  and  burning 
imth  with  whidi  Melville  might  be, 
n  some  meaaore,  pardoned  for  regard* 
n^  the  diarapiana  of  episcopacy,  a* 
^nal  whom  ne  waa  Ibr  so  many  years 
^poaed  in  continual  warfare — is  re« 
aved  with  an  effect  most  unhappy  and 
noat  unworthy  in  the  pages  or  a  mo* 
lem  student  who  has  had  ao  many 
>pportunities  (and  used  them  too)  fiir 
:ooUng  and  refining  hia  judgment.-^ 
'^s^X'i  now  and  then  he  stops  the 
Jiread  of  his  interesting  story  to  deal 
lome  odious  sarcasm  against  the  poli- 
y,  the  ritual,  even  agiinst  the  prac- 
ical  discipline  of  the  English  church. 
IVe  aU  know  that  Dr  M'Crie  is  the 
»alou9,  affectionate,  and  useful  mini* 
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stMT  Qf  a  small  coMswMtiaii  of  dinifiH 
taxa  ikom  tha  WtabSbad  ^fausdh  of 
Scotland— <aiid  thua  we  can  easily  uum 
dsrstand  that  the  circmnatanoes  of  hia 
aducatiw  and  life  may  have  been  auab 
aa  tn  entitle  him  to  somff  meantra  of 
indulgence  an  the  score  of  libenKty* 
But  wW  I  tiurn  ftont  Imn  and  tha 
smaU  cirde  witnin  wbiah  his  honour** 
able  exertions  aa  aa  active  cWigyman 
have  been  oan^ne^  to  survav  thewida 
eapaiMa  over  whkh  the  high  and 
beautiful  spirit  of  the  English  church 
hsa  4br  a^ea  shed  ita  solemn,  soothiii^ 
and  aaving  luatra*  it  ia  im^oasibla  to 
prevent  soma  thougbta  of  piu  (to  uaa 
tha  softest  word)  nom  btenm^  with 
those  whidi  I  should  always  wish  to 
preaervB  unminglad  towsrda  such  a 
man  and  suah  an  author  aa  Dr  M'Cria» 
Itismuchtobe  r^gretted^aal  haveaaid» 
that  ao  much  of  a  book,  which  emy 
one  muat  read,  should  have  bean  writ* 
tan  in  a  tone  that  muat  give  pain  to  tha 
ftr  greater  nsrt  of  those  b^^t  able  to 
appreciate  tne  merits  of  its  author."^ 
One  of  tha  beat  specimen  of  W^V!fi% 
style  ia  the  concumon  of  hia  book> 
in  which  he  suma  up  the  character  of 
its  hero. 

March  12.  A  whole  bundla  of  re» 
viewa  and  msgasinea  thia  mocning-* 
many  thanks  to  fiiend  Ebonj^,  but  I 
csnnot  lead  them.  My  testamUtera* 
ture  is  entirely  of  the  old  school,  I 
prefer  the  jount  to  the&oe&Mt,  with  what? 
ever  delicacy  of  sauce  and  condiment 
it  may  be  seasoned.  It  ia  dear,  bow* 
ever,  that  great  improvement  has,  of 
late,  taken  place  in  the  management 
ofalmoet  all  these  works.  You  can  take 
up  few  of  them  without  finding  some- 
thing dther  to  instruct  cr  amuse  vou, 
and  the  impression  one  recdves  nom 
turning  over  this  g(reat  montfalybsdgat 
of  novelties  iscertainly  a  pleasing  one-^ 
it  shows  eompletdy  what  a  hi^  {dace 
literature  now  oeonpiea  in  the  minda 
of  thia  peopla^^ow  reading  has  swal* 
lowed  up,  over  the  large  space  of  tha 
land,  dmost  all  other  kinda  of  amuse- 


There  is  a  great  bustle.  I  suppose 
Ebonv  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
of  it,  m  the  department  of  Magazines. 
Three  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  to- 
lerable Magazine  in  Britain;  audnoWf 
it  can  scarcely  be  said,  that  there  la 
a  bad  one.  Such  are  the  effects  of 
one  animating  modd«  and  of  the  glo- 
rious principle  of  competition.  Bdd- 
wjji'a  scfiond  Number,  however^  ia  a 
4S 
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nd  ftning  off  ftom  the  first;  withoat 
the  sentKman  that  wrote  the  Review 
of  the  Scottish  Noirels,  this  work  is 
nothing— with  him  it  may  produce  ns 
much  amusement  I  see  Colbam  also 
is  iHushing  up  woiiderftdly— ■!  snspeet 
he  has  got  a  new  Editor.  It  wasapity 
to  see  mm  wasting  so  mndi  fine  paper 
printing  and  pafflmg  npon  sadi  trsah 
as  he  used  to  giro  vb — ^this  nnmher  is 
much  hetter.  Both  of  these  worlu, 
however,  want  the  spring  of  originali« 
tj^-^-BB  yety  neither  of  them  has  oegnn 
any  thing— and  they  will  not  thrive 
merely  byrefiuiciamentoaj  however  in* 
gtenioosly  execated  they  mav  he.  Gold 
and  Korthhouse  also  are  better  this 
month. 

I  suppose,  by  the  way,  Leigh  Hnnt 
vrrote  that  Essay  of  his,  in  the  Indi- 
cator, about  the  great  anthon  that 
have  been  bom  and  bred  in  London— 
in  order  to  connect  himself  with  them, 
and  carry  back,  if  possible,  the  sceptre 
of  Cockayne  into  ''  the  venerable  shade 
of  ancient  years."  It  is  vcr^  absurd 
of  him  to  suppose,  that  he  is  called 
the  head  of  the  Cockney  School,  only 
because  he  lives  in  London — ^we  all 
know  how  many  of  the  prime  spirits 
of  England  spent  their  days  and  are 
now  spending  them  in  the  metro* 
polls. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Cockney 
School  has  nothing  to  do  with  London, 
considered  as  the  magnificent  and  re- 
fined and  intellectual  capital  of  the 
first  nation  of  the  earth.  He  and  his 
school  are  (largely  speaking)  just  as 


WtuSe'sDiaiy.  [IMi 

little  known  in  London  ai  in  4^ 
oonntry*  rHieir  nihere  lies  oifMj 
among  a  set  of  hatf-ednested,  wnU- 
be  draant  dericsy  and  appraitiee^  ad 
snpermie  riiopkeaicrs,  liid  liiopkttp* 
ers  ladiea-^aU  of  whom  sre  cKitsRs 
of  the  present  age,  and  tolsDjwilile 
any  thing  diet  ever  London  bsdnar- 
edtiUnow.  I  wish  old  Duiiel  Defce 
were  alive  once  more  whst  t  itnog 
plain  convindi^  fetter  he  wooU  vnk 
to  the  pupils  of  this  new  sdiooL  hm 
the  fi>Uv  and  oonoeit  of  whidi  uey 
are  guilty.  Z.  has  made  Hmt  tk 
hufl^inff>8to^  of  all  MtknieB  od 
ladies ;  W  Oanid  woaki  hate  cnied 
the  war  into  the  back  shop,  and  dnm 
the  story  of  Rimini  rigbt  over  the 
counter.  Had  he  been  alive,  te 
would  have  been  a  dethnnenat  a 
Cockayne  long  ete  now. 

March  14.  I  have  this  dsy  nt 
my  nephews  a  copy  of  Mr  Amdk's 
little  book,  the  Father's  Seooad  P» 
sent  to  his  Fanaily-4t  is  t  bhbvI 
which  no  reliffioaa  firaily  dicoU  k 
vrithout— and  is  a  fit  eomMBkmtoiBi 
admirable  littie  compendiimi  cf  tke 


Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Mardi  16.  Have  you  sea  Mr  Ki* 
oolson's  Etchings  of  the  dMogsiiM 
men  of  Sootl«Bd,  fimn  pietares  bf 
himself?  If  not,  bu;r  them  imh 
diately— they  are  coming  out  in  nna- 
bers— and  exquisite  thingi  they  vt 
The  head  of  William  AUan,  in  tk  iirt 
Number,  is  by  far  his  mssterpiecM 
is  Ml  of  truth  and  eaae,  aDdhnall 
the  effect  of  a  Rembrandt 


LORD  HELVILLE  S  MONUMENT. 


.  [[We  are  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  correcting  the  inaccnncf  u 
point  of  ftct  contained  in  laatNumtwr;  but  assume  it  as  admittedl,  thst  t  (^ 
iMii  eommunieaiiom  was  made  on  that  occasion  with  regard  to  witykaviog  t» 
oppoaition  to  the  Monument  being  placed  in  St  Andrew's  Square.  Oar  rada% 
in  consequence,  will  sdopt  the  animated  account  of  the  fibcts  now  given  by  "  Ok 
of  the  Committee"  as  the  correct  one ;  and,  ftom  that  basia,  we  think  the  lo- 
aoning  given  in  our  former  article  fidlows  even  more  conclusively  tban  vt 
could  possibly  have  expected.— £j>itor«3 

Ma  EDITOR,  Ac  public  ear  at  the  eyiaerfjg 

iNabsenceof  our  convener,  Sir  Wil- 
liam J.  Hope,  I  feel  myself  not  only 
excusable,  but  authorized  to  take  publ- 
lic  notice  of  an  article  in  vour  Maga- 
zine for  February :  not  with  any  m- 
tention  of  combating  the  opinions  of 
the  writer,  as  to  the  eligibility  of  par- 
ticular sites  for  the  erection  of  the  in- 
tended Monument  to  the  late  Lord 

Melville,  but  to  correct  a  gross  mis-    ^ w ^ 

statement  of  fiicts,  which  renders  the  Street ;  and  that  this  wat  ^'^^jJZ 
writer  equally  blamaUe  (by  abasing    thi  whole  ohjecHfm  to  iU  heag  ps^ 


Committee),  whether  it  proctt*d 
firom  wilful  misrepresentatton  or  vaot 
of  information.  . 

He  says  (page  566,  second  crfuinii), 
"  Since  the  preceding  pi«es  ^»aV»J: 
ten,  we  have  heard,  wiA  mingW 
grief  and  astonishment,  that  Ae  Coo- 
mittee  have,  by  a  meetiko  ok  r«i 
9th  curkekt,  resolved  on  eiwoj 
the  Monument  at  the  end  of  Mdfe 
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in  Si  Amireuf's  Square  were  with- 

D&AWK  ^y-  Mofe  who  had  former^ 

fttade  ikem,  and  in  tpUe  of  a  maet  t»- 

goroue  and  pddie^pmied  resitianee  an 

ike  part  of  the  leadings  characters  of 

Meciiyi'r 

**  NownMik  howapbintikilMUiNithim 

down.'*  SaAUPSARs. 
The  Cominittoey  after  more  than  two 
yean  frnitleaB  efibrts,  being  driven 
from  Arthur  Seit^  StUsbury  Craig^ 
Callon-hill,  and  at  kst  ftom  the  moat 
eligible  aite  of  any,  St  AndreVa 
Square^  JinaBy  detennined  on  Mehiile 
Street,  mo  long'  agoasJufy  19i9»  (aa 
may  be  aeen  in  the  pttblic  newapapc»») 
and  the  meeting  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary waa  not  <^led  for  thepiurpoaeof 
again  delibenting  on  the  choioe  of  a 
ate,  but  to  examine  the  plana  and 
spedflcationa ;  and  alao  to  fix  the  time 
for  laying  the  foundation  atone,  which 
liad  been  dekjed  ftom  Oetober  to  a 
more  proper  aeaaon.  Could  the  Com- 
mittee,  then,  after  the  iUiberal  oppoei- 
tion  it  met  with,  and  the  ftitile  ob- 
jectiona  made  by  two  individual  pro- 
prieton  of  St  Andrew's  Square,  recede 
mm  its  JiS'^ijpote  mth  any  regard  to 
consiatenc^  of  conduct,  and  without 
manifest  mjustice  to  the  gentleman 
ivho  had  so  liberally  and  gratuitously 
made  the  oBbt  of  the  situadon  reaolved 
en,  even  if  it  were  true  that  such  op- 
position waa  withdrawn?  But  I  as- 
sert, that  no  such  o£^  was  ever  made 
to  tiie  Committee;  trae,  there  were 
two  letters  read  at  the  meeting  from  a 
learned  gentleman,  one  to  our  secre- 
tary, and  the  other,  through  a  third 
person,  to  Sir  William  Hope,  in  which 
he  says,  **  that  after  a  Ions  conversa- 
tion with  Mr and  his  brother, 

HE  WAS  INDUCED  TO  THINK  thotthcy 

•might  be  brought  to  withdraw  their  ob* 
jectiontff  r  And  this  is  what  this 
candid  writer  colls  making  the  amende 
honourable  f  So  the  Committee  waa 
to  begin  again,  at  the  uncertain  sug- 
gestion of  another  person  (had  the 
matter  continued  open  to  negotiation, 
which  I  have  shown  it  did  not),  and 
go  over  the  same  ground  of  cavil, 
which  it  had  done  for  more  than  two 
years,  with  the  same  person  I  If  those 
gentlemen  had  really  wished  to  with- 
draw, or  Mi  ashamed  of  their  oppo- 
sition, why  did  they  not  explicitly  do 
00,  and  communicate  the  recanta- 
tion under  their  own  hand,  when  it 
might  haye  been  available  ?    And  this 


they  had  numy  opportaaitiea  of  doing 
through  the  channel  of  a  learned  Ijor£ 
who  had  taken  infinite  pains,  in  vain,  to 
gun  their  aequieaoence  to  our  irishea. 
Aa  to  the  motives  whioh  the  writer 
chooaea  to  ascribe  to  the  Committee, 
he  is  aa  for  ftom  the  foet  as  in  hia 
other  aaaertions,  for  the'public  may  be 
assured,  that  the  illiberal  coadoct  of 
the  diasentient  proprietors  ir>a  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  very  diflPerent  senti- 
ment from  either  splenetic  feeling  or^ 
ill  humour.  Having  shown,  by  a  j^n' 
atatement  of  facts,  how  unfounded 
this  writer's  opinion  is  in  what  regard* 
ibe  atnende  honomrable,  I  reply  to  what 
he,  with  as  little  foundation,  callatho- 
most  vigorous  and  puUie-spirited  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  many  of  the. 
leading  chaneten  of  this  city  to  the 

aited  aite;  And  which  eonaiated  en- 
y  in  a  sdwigremonatvance  Minat 
it  by  a  learned  Lord  idready  aOoded 
to,  (which  he  was  fully  entitled  to 
make  ftom  the  active  and  lealoos  part 
he  took  in  the  discussions  with  the 
proprietoia ;)  and  a  strong  recommen- 
dation of  the  north  end  of  the  Mound 
in  preference  (for  even  he  had  no  hopes 
of  St  Andrew's  Square).  Where  the 
writer  found  the  legion  of  leading 
characters  who  resisted  so  vigorously 
is  best  known  to  himself,  for  no  one 
spoke  on  the  sulgect  but  the  lesmed 
Lord.  In  reg^  to  the  Mound,  it 
was  observed  as  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion, had  we  been  at  liberty  to  choose, 
that  making  a  foundation  would  pro- 
bably cost  £400  or  £500 ;  and  the  a- 
mount  of  the  ftmds  being  Utde  more 
than  £3000,  would  with  difficulty  b^ 
made  adequate  to  the  structure  itself; 
to  this  the  learned  Lord  replied,  that 
he  was  sure  £1000  would  be  subscrib- 
ed by  the  dty,  or  inhabitants,  if  the 
site  he  recommended  was  adopted. 
Judgins  the  ftiture  by  the  past,  how- 
ever, there  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  such  sum  could  have  been 
raised ;  else,  why  waa  it  not  subscribed 
before?— >for  although  the  structure 
bears  to  be  a  Naval  Monument^  the 
subscriptions  never  were,  nor  meant 
to  be^  confined  exclusively  to  Naval 
Officers.  And  why,  also,  did  not  this 
writer,  who  is  of  such  exquisite  taste 
in  the  fine  arts  {in  which  gallant  Ad" 
miraU  are,  in  his  opinion,  so  wqfuUy 
de/kieni),  why  did  be  not  become,  in 
his  spirit  of  patriotism,  a  contributor  ?* 
Then  he  would  have  had  a  legitimate 


•  Haw  docs  •«  Qae  of  the  Committee*'  know  that  he  did  not  ?    Bditob. 
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lteOMiimitlee<irlikkfMihm7«iii  om  mm<  ^^nHf."    Tks  fdlol  Ad- 

ofMi«ne)lnrlus««MtinMiilt<leli«cMd  nml,ho«efer,  wlMwMf«MfMil 

^ha.  ^oc^i  pcvte^  ^  lito  piP«reM  ftf  of tofe  it  m  ftwif  «n%nai  bydii 

piMMiftMi>  or  Kn^ng  iti  dariift-Ml,  ^niter,  hia»  I  doubt  not,  gooA  ne 

Ii»inlglil€«Mi  lHiteHi4aoed*e4it»  MMigh  to  de^lM  to  iliMnl  ■  tt- 

gmtliM  YNMi«ien  ID  ttlMndoii  iMr  tedi;  ^kli«mwniBoieorticd» 

ooMMMiwMleitinMyettiiDe;  Imi;  bookwwflnn  of  a  wibM^,  i^ !» 

tiy«i«o«]d  li«v«  iMhimihooftMiv^  finiM  GmA  am  tlMB  Mrf  »; 

•«  fittlupeaie*!   Taste,   and   the   Miuical     .^  4-.  \,  ^« ^^^  ^    .h,  ^^^ 

oS«>  Goldsmith.        ^^  j^  ^  "^J^^THT^T^ 

mpiemff  oouMiifli  wiim  «w  «im 

jtod  die  fODOBdugadotfoa  of  AMurjr  iofernntod,««id«r  pilMvkidilK 

M doiibt MwiK odieny on ansr Ibtwpe  n«rarMir«  thmloopanhiifmad 

oomion^  '' to  be  oMBolted  nfpnwM*  p«f  fiw  or  tenfuineM  ftr  apnpoK 

tdkAoiie^ty«e«M<  Mnr  infante  «o  Mofc  wiridi  will  biiiig  do  aotain. 

ti^ettt,  wmd  kanudfjfrwm  a*  ncfntta**  Ons  or  Tn  Con wnu. 


•«aD0«fllie 
ta  Inn  jofttoMM 
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Th£  two  most  remarluible  meti  of  the 
present   day  are  unquetftionably  the 
Duke  of  Wetlii^ton  and  tlie  Autfior 
of  Waverley ;  and  in  the  liistory  as 
well  as  in  we  extent  of  their  reputa- 
tionsj  it  atrikes  us  there  may  be  dis- 
covered many  points  of  coincidence. 
tVlien  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  sent  home 
die  despatches  of  Vimdra,  and,  in  like 
manner,  when  Waverley  was  publish* 
edj  no  one  appeared  to  have  the  least 
tnspieion  what  magnifioent  doings  were 
In  the  hour  of  commencement.    The 
most  sanguine  of  true-hearted  Eng- 
lishmen never  dreamt  thKt  the  star  of 
Vimdra  was  to  shed  ito  glory  over 
Tdavera,  Vittoria,  and  TTOulouse,  and 
Ht  last  quench,  in  excess  of  light,  at 
Vatedoo,  tbe  long  ascendant  planet 
of  Bonaparte.    Nor  did  the  most  en- 
diusiastic  admirer  of  Scottidi  genius 
dare  to  prophecy,  when  he  was  first 
oonducted  into  die  castle  of  Bradwar- 
dina,  that  ihe  same  liand  which  had 
led  him  thither  would   guide   him 
through  a  thousand  successive  scenes 
of  equal  or  superior  endiantment— 
IBvery  body  admired  (he  new  novelist, 
nnd  every  one  tdked  of  him,  but  It 
was  not  even  surmised  among  us  that 
"be  was  destined  to  overtop,  as  be  has 
dnce  done  in  s31  the  noblest  attributes 
of  his  art,  all  British  novelists,  snd 
take  his  place  at  the  summit  of  the 
most  dehghtfhl,  if  not   the  loitiest» 
podL  of  the  mountain  of  inspiratioii, 
with  no  peer  at  his  dde,  save  only  the 


{undred  genius  df  Cervantei.  Tbe 
frequency  of  triumph  hss,  is  bodi 
cases,  diminishtd  woBder--ftr  it  s 
a  troublesome  thiqg  to  be  daijisn 
the  stretch  of  astonidHneift2-|-Mtk 
readers  of  romances  now,  fib  tk 
readers  of  j^saettea  a  few  jein  ^ 
seem  to  have  made  up  tlnsr  Buo^t} 
take  all  miracles  as  matters  of  cous. 
Had  the  author  ^^vennsodyoaeff 
two  of  his  work^  we  shoda  Iwe 
thought  and  talked  of  them,  ssapnr 
man  would  of  a  fortonale  kto; 
tidcet,  or  an  excavated  pot  of  gold  0^ 
lies — ^but  his  liberality  hu  mk9 
flome  to  think  of  bis  nso^ictioDsntf 
ihinfls  that  are  simj^  oor  dncH^ 
be  did  not  give  us  two  or  thice  nodi 
every  year,  we  should  pmbablj  ^ 
ibund  accudng  him  of  keqnsg  bd 
something  from  our  lawfd  iDoomer 
at  all  events,  we  testily  no  llMRn^ 
pris^  and  not  modi  mose  aaiitdc 
when  another  three  montu  Uiif 
another  masteimece,  flian  a  trtdd- 
man  does  wben  lie  is  desized  to  atq 
home  a  stan^  leodpt  to agsod c0t»' 
mer  at  Cbristmas.  As  Cbr  the  cpss 
^ihej  are  fairly  left  behind-thepi|- 
ments  sie  made  filter  dun  tbej^ 
register  them^  ttid  they  may  is][  vi^ 
Othello,  that  ''  thdr  aooipition  ^ 
.gone." 

This  new  tsle  of  Thx  lloiusiw]^ 
for  alter  all  we  must  say  s(inetlun|0^ 
it,  relates  to  the  period  of  tk  n«r- 
matbn,  and  blQges,  in  some  metfore' 


*  Itm  Vdunm  l^hno»  Edinbuigh,  tonstabk  &  Co.,  and  John  BdUntync 
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ipoBthfttcvsBt;  tet  it  byno 
ItxiftB  its  ohief  inlflraitfivnmpmeiit* 
ng  llw  tn^liiiiMi  of  opnuabB  whidi 
Jien  Cook  place.  It  It  ntker  o  aort  of 
xffder  kyud,  in  whick  the  Moaks 
icve  oaly  an  inddeotBl  port  to  act; 
lai  ill  clikf  beMity  eoBoati  ia  tiboteo 
V<ih  pJBtMO  it  rtwiali  of  the  ordinary 
ife  and  manaeri  of  Tazion  daawa  of 
teottiBh'8oeietgr»  not  nwch^  ataUevmt^ 
lot  yery  ioDiediatdjor  very  eonodooa* 
▼  oeMemed  in  die  great  decinona  of 
Inaght  trlnek  agitated  the  bvay  np« 
ler  intidbotaf  the  a^e  of  Slinboth 
tad  Mary.  The  aeene  Iks  diiefly  at 
n  oU  tower  or  ihrtattoe  aitaated  a* 
die  heathy  aoUtadea  of  the 
p«t8  of  BoothuMl;  and  the 
moved  hy  the  tale  aia  auoh 
IS  might  he  expected  ftom  iti  locality* 
rhe  icaney  theinoident8,the  manaeni 
ind  theponiottsof  the  niece,  have  all 
the  appear>Me  of  betag  iatoaaely 
hauMar  to  tile  iongfrntion  of  tiie  VRi^ 
;er--«u)ie  oo^  indeed*  we  are  incliaed 
o  thttk^  than  in  any  of  hia  fimner 
irorka.  It  was  probably  die  extoaoidi- 
lary  eseitiORa  to  which  he  had  pat 
nmaelf  in  the  eompodtion  of  Ivanhoe 
that  indaoed  hkn  to  linger  ao  very 
near  home  ibr  a  tine  after  it  was  fl- 
[iished--«>  indaln  Utnaelf  after  hia 
ta)ld  and  auocoMAl  inroad  into  the 
rich  fields  of  Snghmd,  with  the  com- 
paratSvely  ^uiet  enjoymentiof  his  own 
rweedfliae— to  Inxniiate  over  the  ai» 
Icnce  of  his  own  naatoial  gleaoy  the 
innflie  of  hia  own  Minted  monntafa^ 
broeka^-end  the  calm  doBMeticmagniF- 
Boenoe  of  that  oarivfllled  landaciqw 
where  the  eye  daialia  with  nev«r*oeaa- 
ing  delight  in  die  stately  heanty  of 
Mdroie— 
>' Seen  te  and  dfan  nad  Ihe  ydkv  M^** 

la  a  certahi  aenie^  too,  (aldiongh 
^cie  ia  no  waat  of  actkm  and  interest 
in  the  piece)  it  may  be  asid,  that  the 
reading'  of  Ae  Monatey  is  «  odm 
n^ynent  ooaapaied  widi  the  reading 
DflvBsdioo.  Noddngeaabcmored^ 
Ughtftal;  hot  nolliiBg  at  tha  saan 
time  oan  lie  mote  quiet.  The  diAr- 
ent  aoeaea  spread  tneawelvca  oat  in  a 
fine  taricgated  and  easy  sncceasion ; 
tnd  diete  are  few  dungs  in  die  pto- 
3;veas  at  die  pdot  that  require  enher 
much  atreteh  of  attendoa  or  imioh  es- 
erdae  of  recoUectian.  Ko  duaacttr 
BntirelT  of  a  new  opeciea  (with«ahigle 
exception  aoon  to  be  notiaed^  is 
brought  npon  the  lleid ;  moot  or  the 
peraonages  indeed  have  a  soseaddanoe 
to  aome  of  thaee  which  have  appeared 


in  die  aathor's  own  novels  or  pooma 
befiae,  and  therefiwe  the  interest  £^ 
by  the  reader  prooeads  chiefly  ftom 
the  laddente  by  whieh  the  ohaBM^en 
are  pat  ia  motion.  Now  thia  ia  the 
apeoea  of  aovel  whieh  exaeU  least 
Biental  cxcrtioa  flam  the  peraaer,  and 
canries  him  amoodily  along,  fay  tskii^ 
holdof  his  peraonaisympadiies.  To 
be  amnsed  with  now  ^^^wlnatiftna  of 
duunaoler  ia  a  meia  hitelleotnd  eaaiw 
ciae :  bnt  the  strongort  ezoiteinent  that 
esn  be  drawn  itan  reading  ia  produced 
bv  being  enduralled  with  the  interest 
of  eventa  and  of  passions  spiinidmr 
ftamaitaations.  A  good  flcdaooftho 
ktteraort  (aad  die  Monaateryia  aa 
admirsble  one)  goes  thvsngh  tlieiniad 
like  a  sahitary  atorm:  It  in  aomo 
aseasuro  eipenda  the  aedvity  of  the 
passions  without  doing  any  mischief, 
aappostng  the  inddaats  aro  so  oontviv** 
cd  aa  to  faring  the  ftelmga^hich  have 
hoesi  cadted  toajnstandproperoon* 
dnaiim.  Whatever  violent  enodona 
OUT  have  been  awakened  in  the  course 
of  the  narradve,  its  catastrophe  should, 
if  possible,  beseech  ns  to  restoro  the 
mind  to  a  state  of  eouilibrium,  and 
•diamiss  the  reader  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing aeen  oat  the  morsl  tendmcy  and 
nataral  leaolts  of  the  diifiBKnt  kn- 
pnlaes  to  which  his  ftelingi  have  been 
auljected— >and  in  that  point  of  view 
the  saddest  morals  aro  very  ft«qaendy 
diebeat.   *  /      h        / 

Tlie  tale  opens  with  a  view  of  a  little 
mountain  fortalioe  on  the  domain  of  the 
Monaatery  of  Kennaquhaii^--that  la  to 
aay,  of  Mehoae^  tenanted  by  the  wi- 
dow of  a  chardi  vassal,  wlio  haa  juat 
been  shda  at  the  batde  of  Pinkie.  The 
disturbed  aute  of  the  country,  during 
die  ooecqiadon  of  a  greet  part  of  iu 
fiaatier  by  the  Snduh  army  of  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  is  dangerous,  but 
doablv  dangerooa  to  those  who  have 
no  gidde  or  gaardian  like  the  iamatea 
of  thia  aohtary  manaion.  Hie  osanal 
visit,  therofbie,  of  aa  English  foragmg 
part^  ia  suffideat  to  throw  the  widow 
of  Sunon  Glendinninff  into  deadly  ftar 
ibr  heiaeif  and  her  duidren— but  the 
oonmander  of  the  troop,  Stewart  Bol- 
ton, haa  pity  on  dw  Amfly  of  aaoldier, 
aad  gmats  them  a  proteedon,  whidi 
set  only  aenires  theaadvea  ftara  Ih- 
Sare  inaalt,  bat  attracts  the  envy  of 
ndghboun  that  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
custoied  to  regard  them  as  in  all 
tfamgsgieadydieirkiftriors.  Indie 
nnmher  of  these  is  Ibund  no  less  a 
penoa  dum  dw  hidyaf  Avenel^Hiie 
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widow  of  a  powerftd  Barony  wfao  also  -  a  fhiiale,ftkme  and  in 
had  fidlen  in  the  slaughter  of  Pinkie. 
Tliia  lady  has  only  one  child,  a  dan^- 
ta,  the  righlftil  heiress  of  her  Other's 
but  extruded  from  theos 


DM 


possessionsy 

XfB  was  the  cnstom  of  these  turbulent 
oays)  by  a  fierce  and  cruel  nnde,  Ju- 
lian of  Avenel,  the  brother  of  the  de- 
oeoBed  fiaion.  The  high-bom  dame, 
and  her  injured  orphan,  meditate  only 
a  temponurv  reftige  in  the  fiivonred 
tower  of  Giendeaig ;  but  by  di^;reea 
the  two  wi^ws  And  themselves  happy 
together,  and  Mary  Arenel  grows  up 
to  &e  Torge  of  womanhood  beoeath  the 
same  roof  with  the  two  bova  of  Simon 
Glendinning,  sharing  m  m  their  lea* 
sons  and  in  most  of  their  ^rts;  the 
sisterly  arbitress  of  all  their  disputes 
•r-and  by  degrees  the  olgect  of  more 
than  brotherly  bve  to  them  both. 
Halbert,  the  eldest  of  the  boy%  is  high, 
haughty,  aetiTe,  spirited— Edward,  the 
younger,  oslm  of  temper,  studkmi, 
letresting,  but  both  are  generoua,  and 
both  in  &eir  several  ways  are  bmiti- 
fal  youths.  Marjr  herself;  timid  and 
delicate,  leans  with  the  natural  in« 
atinct  of  her  sex  to  the  robuster  stay; 
but  the  inequality  of  rank  prevents  a* 
tiier  ci  her  foster-brethren  from  ex- 
pressing in  words,  feelings  whidi,  as 
vet,  incbed,  thev  themselves  can  searoe- 
IV  be  suppoaea  to  understand ;  their 
rivalry  is  not  only  quiet  but  slmost 
inoonsciotts,  and  scarcelv  disturbs  fbr 
a  moment  the  purity  of  tneir  brotherly 
affection  for  each  other.  Their  pur- 
suits, however,  are  fixMn  in&ney  dif- 
ferent, like  their  dispositions ;  and  ex- 
cepting the  flow  of  domestic  affections, 
and  the  wanner  flow  of  their  love,  the 
boys  have  little  in  common. 

Marv  Avend  is  about  fifteen  years 
old,  when  her  mother's  health,  long 
feeble,  begins  entirely  to  nve  way, 
and  a  priest  is  sent  from  Melrose  (for 
the  Benedictines  were  willing  to  shew 
Msnect  to  the  blood  of  a  family  that 
hod  of  old  enriched  their  Monaatery) 
to  attend  her  deathbed.  But  the  Con- 
fessor discovers  in  her  chamber  a  copy 
of  the  Bible  in  black  letter,  and  du^^ 
ed  with  silver,  which  he  hears  with 
grief  and  astonishment  the  lady  has 
been  iu  the  custom  of  resding,  and 
loses  no  time  in  retnming  to  his  ab^ 
bey  with  this  alarming  proof  ot  the 
e^ctent  to  which  the  new  doctrines  of 
heresy  had  been  gsining  ground,  even 
in  nsions  most  within  the  control  of 
the  (murch.  As  he  is  about  to  ford 
the  Tweed  with  the  Bible  in  his  arms. 


him  toconvevhcrover;Bnitliegood> 
natored  Monk  allows  her  to  moBnt « 
his  hoTK  behind  him.  Ihey  reai 
the  middle  stresm  in  atej;  bat, 
suddenly,  the  hone  fdoages  kto  ^ 
deepest  water,  snd  tfaeftettfe,  rtoi. 
ing  up  sad  singing,  as  heswinB  dm- 
ward,  in  wild  and  iearfkd  scoam,  s 
spspaeted  by  her  eoimisnioa  ts  be 
some  being  of  no  mortal  umoU.  He 
la  plunged  over  hesd  hi  tibe  vHm, 
snd  gives  himself  up  ftr  bit;  H 
by-and-by,  finds  himidf  hng  Mfr  a 
the  shore,  bv  the  side  of  iiis  Mens* 
tery,  having  lost  nodimg  bnt  the  Kbb^ 
wmch  has  wushed  uong  with  b 
mysterious  oompanion.  Ijie  igooqoi 
he  oives  of  his  adventue  ii  icflated 
with  anspicton  by  his  bredmni  vfai 
natunUy  enough  suppose  duithiiftBs 
fKn  the  secancrof 


had  taken  away  1 
hia  peroeptions ; 
the  Bible,  in  the 


but  me  daepvajfl 
lible,  in  the  Tower  sf  Gkadas, 
ia  a  thing  not  ao  easfly  to  be  got  wer; 
and  to  inquire  into  die  history  cf  dst 
dangnoua  volume,  and  file  eitat  s 
whidi  it  had  been  studied  by  the  tm 
fiimilies  of  the  tower^the  Sub^irior, 
who  is  in  truth  the  moving  tod  guid- 
ing spirit  of  his  convent,  immedatclj 
undertakes  a  journey  in  penoo.  H< 
arrives  too  late  to  witness  the  dadiif 
Lsdy  Avend ;  but,  to  his  tstoBsk* 
ment,  if  not  to  his  tenor,  hefiodstbe 
ssme  book,  whidi  Father  FUfip  U 
carried  away,  again  lying  in  sifttylij 
the  aide  of  the  bed  on  which  her  I^ 
mains  are  extended.  Unsbk  to  m* 
count  fiir  what  be  sees— fbr  the  vbok 
fiunily  sgree  in  saying  tfatt  the  book 
had  been  removed  by  Philip,  lod  »• 
stored  they  knew  not  how-he  aw 
more  gets  possession  of  the  ch^ 
volume,  and  seta  off  on  his  ictsn. 
The  sagacious  Sub-prior,  howeWr 
fhres  no  better  thsn  simpk  Fttbtf 
Philip.  A  strsnse  fbrm  fjlidei  «^ 
and  again  befbre  him  en  his  psth-^ 
ia  throwu^fhnn  his  hone;«iida 
readiing  3ie  abbey,  finds  thst  the 
Bible  (?  Lady  Avend  hss  been  tikn 
fh)m  him  by  the  way.  Hsviog  fi^n 
fbr  many  yean  in  Borne,  the  secni- 
plished  and  learned  Eusttee  is  nee 
from  the  grosser  superstitioDs  of  d» 
order  in  Scotland;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  all  thia  that  bsfilei  ku  P^ 
tration.  More  than  hslf  oooTioo^ 
that  aome  snpematorsl  ^pmey  wi<c^ 
with  pecuHar  attention  over  the  6- 
mily  at  Glendearg,  he  RDettsfaiiv|- 
aita  from  tine  to  time  to  toit  desert0i 
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dwery  and,  by  dinee%  tMoonet  deep- 
J  inteNflted  in  ttie  daughter  of  toe 
loose  of  Avenely  and  the  aona  of  Sunon 
^lendinning.  Edward,  the  joiinger 
)f  the  boys,  in  particular,  diaplays  a 
urn  and  talent  for  study  whicn  cap- 
iTates  the  zealous  churchman^  and  he 
ends  his  beat  aid  in  directing  his  edu- 
ction. 

The  supernatural  appearances,  in 
he  mean  time,  which  first  brought 
^^ather  Eustace  to  be  a  visitor  at  Glen- 
learg,  have  not  been  confined  to  him 
ind  Father  Philip.  Mary  Avenel  was 
xnrn  on  All-hallow's  Eye,  and  once, 
n  privilespe  of  that  fiivoured  hoar> 
lad  seen  the  shade  of  her  fiuher^''  a 
gentleman  with  a  light  breaat-plate, 
ike  what  I  have  seen  lang  syne  when 
ve  dwelt  at  Avenel— •  •  *  black- 
laired,  black-eyed^  with  a  peaked 
)lack-beard,"  said  the  child ;  *'  and 
nany  a  fold  of  pearling  round  his 
leck  and  hangiiM^  down  his  breast 
)ver  his  breaat-plate;  and  he  had  a 
)eautif\il  hawk,  with  ailver  beUs  stand* 
ng  on  hia  left  hand,  with  a  crimson 
iUc-hood  upon  ite  head"— Twice 
lad  Halbert  Glendinninff  seen  a  White 
l^y  sitting  by  herself  in  the  glen, 
vringinf^  her  hands  and  lamenting, 
md  Tffushing  into  thin  air  when  he 
Irew  near.  Once  had  he  heard  her 
roice.  The  first  of  these  appaiitions 
ras  nothing  but  what  was  quite  in 
»nfi>rmity  with  the  nopular  belief 
xmoeming  the  mystical  character  of 
he  Hallowed  E'en : — ^the  other — ^the 
ipparition  of  the  .White  Lady — ^was  a 
ircumstanoe  more  peculiar.  Theman- 
ler  and  occasion  of  the  vision  coin* 
ided  with  and  confirmed  the  belief 
tf  the  conntry-pec^le,  that  a  creature 
»f  some  myaterious  nature  watched 
tver  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Ave- 
leL  Filled  with  this  belief,  young 
ialbert,  in  his  love  for  the  orpnan  m 
hat  lineage,  dares  to  seek  the  scene  of 
he  White  Lady's  supposed  abode,  and 
o  try  the  efficacy  of  a  spell  whidi,  as 
he  nad  herself  told  hun/  possessed 
he  power  of  commanding  her  ap« 
learance. 

•'  In  the  beginning  of  their  itndie^  Hal- 
bert had  been  uicir  gchool  oomnanioa.  But 
he  boldneiB  and  impatienoe  of  hii  diapott- 
ion,  aoon  quarrelled  with  an  occupatioir,  in 
rhicht  withoot  aandmly  and  uniemittad  at- 
ention,  no  pngreai  was  to  be  cxpteted. 
rhe  8ab-prior*t  virils  wen  at  ineftuUr  in- 
erialh  and  often  weeki  would  mter««M 
letwcen  ihm,  in  which  caae  Halbert  was 


fmetoiiiMtaU  that  had  been  i 
for  him  to  leam«  and  moch  whidi  he  bad 
pardy  aoqinnd  bdate.  His  defiances  on 
aakms  gave  him  pain,  but  it  waa 
of  that  ioit  which  pradooei  amend* 


••  For  a  time,  like  all  who  aie  ted  of 
idlenea,  he  cndeavouNd  to  detadi  the  at- 
lenlion  of  his  hntber  and  Maiy  Avenel 
from  their  taak«  rather  fiian  to  leam  hii 
own,  and  mufa  diakgucs  as  the  foUowing 
would  ensue. 

••  •  Take  your  bonnet,  Bdwaid,  and 
make  barter  the  Laird  tf  CohnaUe  is  at 
the  head  of  the  gkn  with  hie  honndi.' 

««  M  cue  not,  Halbert,*  ansirand  the 
yonngnrbiother;  *  two  braes  of  dogs  nagr 
kill  a  dacr  withoot  my  being  there  to  see 
them,  and  I  must  hdp  Mary  Avenel  widi 
her  lenon.* 

"  •  Ay,  you  will  Ubour  at  the  Monk> 
leeeoos  nil 'you  torn  monk  yoaredf,*  an- 
fwered  Halbert—*  Maiy,  win  yon  go  with 
me,  and  I  will  ahew  yon  the  oudiat^  nest  I 
told  you  of?* 

•• » I  cannot  go  with  yon,  Halbeet,'  aa- 
iwared  Mar^,  *  becanae  I  mast  study  this 
leaon  it  will  take  me  km^  to  leun  it^ 
am  sorry  I.am  so  dull,  for  if  I  oould  get  my 
task  as  fast  as  Edward,  I  should  like  to  go 
with  you.* 

•'  «  Shouki  you,  indeed?*  said  Halbert; 
*  then  I  will  wait  fbr  yoi»— and  whai  is 
more,  I  will  try  to  get  my  leseea  also.* 

•«  With  a  smite  and  a  s^  he  took  op 
the  primer,  and  began  heavily  to  eon  over 
the  task  which  had  been  susigned  him.   As 


if  banished  &om  the  society  of  tl 
others,  he  sate  sad  and  solitery  in 


the  two 
1  one  of 
the  de^  window  recesses;  and  afVer  in  vain 
strumhn^  with  the  "difficalties  tf  his  task, 
and  ms  dnindinatkm  to  leam  it,  he  fbund 
himself  involuntarily  enaged  in  watching 
the  movementt  tf  the  ottier  two  sUidents, 


of  toiling  any  longer* 

•*  The  nktuie  wUdi  Halbert  kxiked  upon 
was  detiiptful  in  itself,  but  some  how  or 
other  it  affiirded  very  little  pleasue  to  him. 
The  beautiful  girl,  with  looks  tf  simple, 
yet  earnest  anxiety,  was  bent  on  disentang- 
nng  thoee  intdcades  which  obstructed  her 
progress  to  knowledge,  and  looking  ever 
and  anon  to  Edwwd  for  asristanee,  while 
seated  ckise  by  her  side,  and  watthful  to 
remove  every  obstacle  from  her  wi^,  he 
seemed  at  once  to  be  proud  tf  the  progreas 
which  his  pupil  made,  and  of  the  assistanoe 
which  he  was  able  to  render  her.  There 
was  a  bond  betwixt  them,  a  strong  and  in- 
teresting tie,  the  desbe  of  obtaininft  know- 
ledge, the  pride  tf  surmounting  dimciiltiea. 

**  Feeling  most  acutely,  yet  ignonnt  tf 
the  nature  and  somoe  tf  his  own  emotkm, 
Halbert  oould  no  knger  endure  to  kiok 
upon  this  quiet  sesne,  but  starting  up, 
dashed  his  book  from  him,  and  exdaimed 
ahmd—**  To  the  fiend  1  bequeath  all  books, 
and  the  dreamen  that  make  them— .1  would 
a  score  tf  Southnms  wouU  come  up  the 
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■ptfca     ^*  Y«»  Bfiiijk**!    m  go  agun  id  our  In 


MtfT  AveMl  and  bb  bndiar 
■ndlMkcdatHiIbartwidi  impriK,  wUla 
kBvwkOBwilfagiMl  MiiiiMliom  Imtmm 
taxm  •wcDiiig,  and  the 

WMh  a  MM8  of  flMdMM  CHW  op  tlM  ^m 

tiiii  f«]r  day*  aad  ya«  thoold  aee  ana  g^sd 
baadt  and  ana  nod  avoid  do  mon  to  pn« 
leet  3roo  than  d  tfaa  baoka  thatwoK  «f«r 
opened,  and  all  the  poia  that  arer  grew  m 
ftgooae^awiiig.* 

••ManloolDBda 
UttklUghtanadathifl 
atnAr  npliad  aftcrianatalyt  ^  Yoo  an 
ma^  Halbflrt*  bacMaa  70a  d»  aoft  gat 
ymr  Inm  ao  frat  aa  Edwaad  can,  aad  as 
am  I,  iv  I  amaaitmidaayao  ■liutafliaa» 
and  Edwaid  ihall  flt  betwixt  ua  and  tcadi 
va.* 

•*  *  He  fUH  not  taadi  aie/  Mid  Hal. 
bart,  in  tfaa  aaaw  aagiymood;  *  I  mntt 
cntaadiAiatta  do  aDftbiiig  duit  ia  ho* 
nooiabla  and  manly,  and  ha  ahall  noi 
taaefaairanyofhiiMwddahtiicba  Ihate 
iha  MonkB,  with  thafar  diawliag  naaal  Mna 
fika  ao  maojr  fingit  ^"^  ^"^^  1°^  ^^^Mfc 
pattieoBta  KlLt  ao  noBUiy  womaBt  and  thair 
RfaraieaB,  and  tbdr  lotddun,  and  their 
lazy  vaMda,^  that  do  nothing  but  pad^  in 
the  niia  widi  ploo^  and  hairow,  ftmn 
Yulata  ifiehaateaa.  I  will  eall  nona  ktd 
but  himwhoweaai  a  awoid  to  maka  fail 
lidagaodi  aad  I  will  eaB  none  man  bnt 
ha  that  CM  baar  hiuMrif 


14. 


•«  •  For  Hcafaii*!  aake,  paaoi,  baather/ 
aaid  EdwaM;  *  if  aoeh  wma  ware  taken 
np  and  reported  ont  of  tha  hama,  they 
imdd  be  our  mother'iTniin.* 

••  •EeperttfaenyomBMlfdMa,  anddiay 
wriE  be  your  UMinng,  and  n«bodT*a  aMnfing 
aavantee  own.  flay,  that  Halbart  Glaa- 
dinnmg  will  nawar  be  faani  la  an  old  OMn 
with  a  eawl  and  a  ihaven  cmwb,  while 


«WkmcM  fUs  larthlv  bt 
wndl— whatboQk?..4rl||ft 

talk  of?* 

««  *  It  availa  not  gacnog,'  aid  E^ 

ward.    *  Halbert  b  angry— he  knows  m 

why,  and  yeaki  of  he  knowi  not  wbat;  k 

go  agun  to  our  ItawMw,  md  ^  iffl 

home  when  he  faaa  tiled  hhndf  til 

iblhm  anuing  tfaa  ca^  aa  aanL* 

*•  But  MaiyV  anziely  on  aoeomitl  Hd» 
bttt  iMBMd  BMR  deeply  netri.  Shi  k> 
dhiad  paoiectttin^  tW  tuk  in  wUdiA^ 
ttad  been  10  plcaaui^y  rng^gBd,  andatk 
czoiaeofanBcad-achei  nor  could  Edrad 
pienul  upon  her  to  reaoma  it  iguB  6a 
morning. 

«•  Meaawhae  Halbcft,  hii  heal  nifa» 
nattad.  Ma  ftaturca  awdled  with  jadm  a. 

K,  and  the  tear  alill  in  hie  ^e,  i^  if 
wild  and  upper  extranitjr  af  da  ilk 
faOey  of  Gleadeug  with  the  fped  if  I  w- 
bodc,  chunng,  as  if  in  defame  dcfiaa 
of  the  difficnitka  of  the  way,  die  wifakaai 
moat  daofloooa  paths,  and  TQliintvilj» 
podng  himaelf  an  hundred  tiina  (0  dup 
which  be  mWit  hawe  cacaprf  byuiui 
alitHaaiideftnn  diem.  ftMCMda^ 
hewidiad  his  aomaa  to  be  aiMn^a 
that  of  the  anmw  to  ita  marib 

•«Ha  aniwd  at  kigdihiamimrai 
aaduded  dat^  or  deep  miiae,  vUdm 
down  into  tae  raOey,  and  eaobibaid  1 
acanty  rinilet  to  the  ai^ply  of  Ac  bad 
with  which  Gkndeaig  is  waiend.  Up  d> 
he  q)ed  with  the  aame  predpiMe  ba 
had  marked  hb  doiaitore  An  fit 
>  nee  did  he  pave  and  kdtawi 
hfan,  wMil  he  had  reached  the  tattiBla 
iriiiefa  the  nvnlet  had  its  ika 

••  H«e  Halbert  ahipped  ihit.  ad  as 

a  gkxxnv,  and  afaaoat  a  ii||btBBed  te 

around  nhn.    A  hqspe  mck  nae  in  naii 

irom  a  deft  of  which  grew  s  wiU  Mf 

tree,  whose  dark  green  brudtti  nsU 

over  the  spring  whidi  arose  beaeali.  Ac 

banks  en  either  liand  «oae  so  h%b,  od  If 

na  who  wear  casaaa    praached  each  ediar  ao  dosriy,  tlatikai 

bold  ibOowaa.    Let    anly  when  tfie  sim  waa  in  'n  vti^ 

wretched  acrss,  and    height,  aad  daring  the  SHBiMr  hI0i^ 


to  make 


your 


and  mstaaOy 
apeak  with  tne 


^  ,  daring 
that  ita  lays  could  leaeh  die  bsttoarfiis 
chasm  in  whirii  he  now  stood.  BstHva 
now  snmmer,  and  the  how  vss  ooos,  e 
that  the  unwonted  refleetnn  cf  the  sn  « 


dancing  in  the  pdDuctd 
•*  •  It  is  ' 


m^  p|^^i|yMi  that  lack 
them  grant  you  these  1 
much  meal  may  they  bear  yon 
«.'    He  left  the  room 

returned,  and  coathraed  to 
Buaa  toae  of  quick  and  faii» 

And  yon  need  not  thfaiksa , 

r  of  yon,  and  aipeohiHy  yoa,        ^  Mt  is  the  seaaon  and  Oe  hair,*  v 
Edwui,  aeednetthmk  m  mnch  ef  yoar    Halbert  to  hhnaetf;  *  and  now  1— I  Bisi|| 
pardiment  book  dioe,  and  your  caaning  in    aeon  beeama  wiser  Aan  Bdwsid  vib  d 
leading  it    By  my  Adth  I  will  loon  learn 
So  read  as  wdl  as  you ;  aad— lor  I  know  a 
better  teacher  than  your  grim  old  Monk, 
and  a  better  book  than  his  pnated  bva- 
tdaiy;  and  smce  yoa  like,  schalarwcmft  so 
weil»  Mary  Aamel, 
ICdwMdcrlfaavam 


hia  pains.    Maiy  shonld  ^ 

alone  is  fit  to  be  consulted,  sad  to  fit  bf 
her  side,  and  hai^  over  her  si  ibe  lodi. 
and  point  out  eieiy  woid  aad  ffaj  koe- 
wd  dm  laiea  me  better  thsa  \ii»^\ « 
aamshedoM    to  she  comas  efapMcb^ 


ef  it*    Helafltlw    and ^ 

maaataam.  anadfMtatawdbaMskthlblaBdfiffwr 
'  What  caa  be  the  matter  with  him  r  aaa^r|aia«ef  thsmaa?— WhyMj^ 
aaid  Maiy,lbUowing  Halbert  with  her  qwa  fmrtocallupen  tlaa  fHBfr-^Hsdkvc^'- 
flam  the  window,  as  with  haihr  and  ua-  Alraady  ham  I  aadorad  ihsnaAiv 
aqual  steps  ha  mn  up  the  wild  glni.^  why  B0tag»a?«P-Whatcwitfitt9fV*^ 
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■m  »  mm  of  Ihlr  «Bd  limb,  tnd  have  by 
my  tide  my  iadier*!  iwotd  ?  Docs  my  heart 
beat— do  my  hain  brietk  at  the  thought  of 
oalling  op  apamted  shadow,  and  how  uould 
I  face  a  band  of  Southron  hi  fleih  and 
blood  ?  By  the  soul  of  the  first  Olendinnmg 
I  will  make  proof  of  the  diazm  !* 
'  **  He  csst  the  leathern  brogue  or  buskin 
firom  his  right  foot,  ulanted  hhnself  in  a 
firm  posture,  unaheaOied  hit  sword,  and 
first  looking  around  to  collect  his  resolu> 
lion,  he  bowed  three  times  deliberately  to- 
wards the  holly-tree,  and  as  often  to  the 
little  fountain,  repeating  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  determined  voice,  the  following 
chyme: 

••  •  Thrice  to  the  holly  brake- 
Thrice  to  the  well— 

I  bid  thee  wake 
White  Maid  of  AveneL 

Noon  gleams  on  the  Lake-— 
Noon  glows  oo  the  Fdl— 

Wake  thee,  O  wake. 
White  Maid  of  Avend.* 

«  These  lines  were  hardly  uttered,  when 
there  stood  the  figure  of  a  lady  dodied  in 
irhite,  within  three  steps  of  HalbertGlen- 
iinning* 

«•  *  I  guess  'twas  fHghtftil  there  to  see 

A  lady  richly  clad  as  she— 

BeanttAil  ezoeedhigly.*  ** 
«        •        •        •        • 

We  have  no  inclination  to  damp  the 
reader's  cariosity  by  telling  him  all 
Jiat  paflees  between  the  spirit  and  Hal- 
3ert  after  dinner.  It  is  enough  to 
mow,  chat  ftom  the  boon  of  this  inter- 
deWy  the  natore  of  the  ^oung  borderer 
B  entirriy  changed.  High  hopes,  high 
unbitions,  and  high  resolutions^  fill 
lis  breast ;  and  wnen  he  wonders  at 
he  conscious  transforoiation,  and  some 
ime  after  demands  fibm  tlie  White 
L^y  herself  an  explanation  of  ita 
iause,  it  is  thus, she  answen  him : 

•  Ask  thy  heart,  whose  secret  cefl 
siUl'dwithMaryAfend! 
Uk  thy  pride,  .why  scoraftd  look 
n  Mary's  view  it  will  not  brook  ? 
ksk  it,  why  dum  siek*st  to  rise 
Imona  the  mighty  and  the  wlMy— ^ 
Vhy  Smmi  tpum'st  thy  lowly  kt^ 
¥hy  thy  pastimes  ara  forgot,— 
¥hy  thou  would'st  m  bloody  strife 
kfend  thy  lock  or  kse  tbr  Itfe? 
Uk  thy  heart,  and  it  shall  tdl, 
lighing  from  its  secret  cell, 
ris  for  Maiy  AveneL** 

But  hosier  scenes  of  action  are  soon 
pened  on  him,  in  which  he  has  abun- 
ant  opportunity  for  displaying  the  el- 
vating  changes  that  have  taken  place 
n  his  character. 

The  solitude  of  the  tower  of  Glen- 
earg  is  broken^  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  second  ydonto,  by  the  arHtal  of  a 
succession  of  visitors.  Of  these,  the 
first  are  the  Miller  of  the  Monastery 
Told  Hopper  is  his  name)  and  hu 
dan^ter,  arostio  beauty  and  oomiette^ 
Mysie  Happer,  the  queen  of  all  the 
May-poles  on  the  borders  of  the  Tweed* 
The  Miller's  joomey  has  been  under- 
taken  solely  with  the  view  of  looking 
after  his  mulctures,  but  the  hospitality 
of  widow  Glendinning  is  soon  wanned 
into  the  excess  of  cordiality,  by  a  no- 
tion which  comes  into  hier  bead  of 
marrying  Halbort  and  Mysie,  and  so 
putting  a  stop  to  those  mid  and  un-* 
settled  lonsings  after  travel  and  sdven« 
tnre,  whidn  me  is  afraid  may  soon  de« 
prive  her  of  the  company  df  her  son* 
The  Miller  seems  to  have  no  objectiona 
to  this  phm,  which  he  soon  detects; 
and  on  nis  return  to  the  mill,  leavea 
behind  him  his  blooming  damsel,  to 
spend  a  iSsw  weeks  at  the  Tower.  The 
dfectioos  of  the  Maid  of  the  Mill^ 
however,  are  destined  to  be  captivated 
by  a  more  courtly  swain. 

This  is  Sir  Piercie  Shafkon,  a  gallant 
of  the  highest  fashion  of  the  day,  ftom 
the  statefy  court  of  the  virgin  Queen 
of  England ;  who,  in  oonaeqoence  of 
his  having  been  implicated  in  some  of 
the  plots  of  the  Catholie  noUemen  of 
the  northern  ooonties,  is  fiirced  to  seek 
reftige  £br  a  season,  finnn  the  vkilanoe 
of  the  English  land  mardiers,  m  the 
territory  or  Scotland.  The  dose  con* 
nexion  between  Regent  Moriay  and 
the  government  of  Elisabeth,  prevents 
him  from  patting  himself  within  readi 
of  the  Scottish  court,  hot  he  seeks  and 
obtains  soch  assoranee  of  safetv  as 
the  Monks  of  Mehnose  may  be  able  to 
a£Rird  to  a  good  Catholic,  suffering 
under  the  eflScts  of  his  aversion  to  the 
new  doctrine  of  Protestantism.  The 
Monks,  however,  dare  not  openlv  rei* 
ceive  the  fugitive  within  the  waUs  of 
their  Monastery,  but  ther  commend 
him  to  the  hospitality  of  their  remote 
vassal  in  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  and 
he  arrives  there  one  fine  summer 
morning,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
bold  borderer,  Christie  of  the  Clint- 
hill,  (a  modification  of  William  of 
Deloraine)  to  astonish  all  the  natives 
with  his  Italianised  fopperies,  and 
above  all,  to  work  sad  havoc  In  the 
susceptible  heart  of  Mvsie  Happer. 
This  maiden  is  by  hr  the  best  Scot* 
tish  lassie  the«(utlior  has  ever  painted. 
She  inspires,  indeed,  less  respect  than 
Jeanie  Deans,  but  she  is  infinitely 
4  T 


AM  The  MmHUiitji. 

note^^^Ainttiilg ;  and^.cb  tlie  wboto; 
iMtf  love  te  the  gay  Sir  Pierde  Sbafton, 
md  his  niiiIbeirry*oolattred  yeiretB, 
■UAed  with  white  aatin,  is  wmdhj 
iho  reader  with  mere  sympathy  4hii 
im  fiCtadmient  of  Jcanle  %o  Heab^ 
Butler,  the  Dominie  ef  Libherton. 
AcciiaComed  only  to  the  ^^t  of  eonn- 
t^  herds  and  border  iliarauders,  she 
hiiM  the  misfijrtime  tp  contemplate  Sit 
Biercie  in  one  of  his  moat  irresistible 
■nitSy  and  gaaes  so  long  that  her  whole 
^MdJosn  itself  among  die  hoes  ck« 
hibifed  by  thhr  glowinff  Phoebw.  .The 
Knight,  in  the  meanwhile,  is  far  ftom 
dceamin^  of  the  effeet  his  eharms  are 
producing  on  the  heart  of  the  '*  Mol- 
endlnary  Rustica}/'  (for  so  in  his  £u- 
phnistic  tongue  he  calls  her)  he  con- 
clesoeuds  to  make  his  court  to  no  leas 
a  person  than  the  young  lady  Avenel, 
aMd  even  0iat  is  merely  jwttr  paster  le 
temps.  Mary  liatens  to  the  tne  hyuer« 
Mical  unintelligible  phraseologr  then 
in  ftshion  amoiK  the  dandies  of  £ng« 
land,  with  perfect  indiflference ;  but 
aoft  BO  (ler  kver,,  Halbert  Glendinning. 
Stnng  to  madness  bv  the  cool  contempt 
with  which  himself  is  treated  by  the 
flew  inmate  of  his  paternal  Tower,  and 
Jfealooa  of  the  eflfect  of  his  Huert  m  the 
«yea  of  hoi  mistress,  tlie  bov  aoes  di 
h^  can  to  ph>voke  k  parrel,*— bat  in 
Tain.  At  iut  he  has  recourse  once 
mdre.to  the  well*known  spell,  and 
the  White  .  Lady  of  the  Fountain. 
She  giyes  him  a  silter  Bodkin  from 
her  hair,  the  sight  of  whicb,  she 
assures  him,  wiUeffiMmufflrxottse  the 
wratkof  the  stningcr;  and  Halbert  is 
sot  long  of  trying  Che  efBcaey  of  this 
expedient  The  history  of  this  chanH- 
^  influence  is  not  explained ;  but  the 
moment  Sir  Ficrde  sees  the  bodlcin^ 
certain  it  is  his  rage  passes  iXl  bounds. 
aad  a  ehaiienge  forthwith  is  given  and 
ttoeived^  to  fight  out  the  quarrel  at 
day^break  in  the  glen.  The  same  day 
the  Abbot  of  Meirose  comes  in  person 
to  meet  Sir  Pierde  at  the  Tower,  and 
the  Tistt  is  described  with  much  truth 
and  humour. 

**  The  ttooIoBg  haonch  now  stood  upoa 
the  table ;  a  napkin,  white  as  snow,  was, 
with  due  zeverenoe,  tucked  under  ^e  diia 
of  the  Abbot  by  the  Refectioner;  and  nought 
was  wanting  to  commence  the  repast,  save 
the  presence  of  Sir  Pierde  Sbaftdn,  who  at 
length  appeared,  glittering  like  the  son,  in 
a  canutton-velvet  doublet^  slashed  and.  puff- 
ed o«t  With  doth  of -^ver,  his  hat  ot^  the 
Sewest  block,  snnounded  by  a  hat-band  of 
goldsDiith's  work,  wliile  around  his  nedlche 
wore  a  collar  of  gold»  set  with  rubies  and 


m  vlthy  fluf  it  fMsHna  Hi  noD* 
yfetdiaarfeysf  Mshsgg^flWBbaw 
nandsd  upon  his  hweo^annflMiy.  TUi 


worn  by  th«  knights  of  the  h^srim  of 
ehivaby,  fdl  down  on  his  bRa«,SBdtaBi• 
nated  hi  a  medallioD. 

M  'We  waited  te  At  Fktdetyba.* 
said  die  Ahbat,  hasOy  assomiK  hs  dat 
ta  die  gitaf  du&r  wUdi  fhs  KildMae  aj. 
Taneed  to  tfie  tal^  wMi  ready  hiai 

**  *  I  peay  your  jMdeBf  levuuid  Ubs 
and  Bfiy  good  loul;*  iMlied  Ih^j/nkd 
courtesy  ;•  I  did  bttt  wtiC.IO  esil  mjnfiBi 
sloogfa,  and  to  teansmew  myidf  mto  saot 
dvU  Ibnn  meeter  for  this  wonhi^cns- 

*'  *  T  cannot  but  pndse  yoor  gdketij, 
Sir  Knight,*  said  the  Abbot, « sadpnTpm- 
dence  also,  for  chosiiig  ihefCtiiKtiBieto 
appear  thus  adomed.  (>ites,hsdttttgiMd. 
ly  chain  been  vMble  bk  sooie  put  «f  pa 
late  progress,  there  was  ndt  thst  die  Inft! 
owner  might  have  parted  ooOmsBy  ibcR- 
with.' 

V  *  This  4*in9  9aid  yqqr  rntRDa?' 
answered  Sir  Pieide ;  *  sundf  itkbutttof, 
a  trifle,  a  slight  dihig,  wfich  dun  bet 
poorly  with  this  douMct— nsnr,  wla  I 
wear  that  of  the  murrey-coloiiiea,  dosbk- 

Sed  Genoa  velvet,  puffed  out  with  dp». 
sgems,  being  idieved  and  set  off  by  iW 
darker  and  more  grave  ground  of  the  tall 
ahow  lifca  state  gmng  a  hunt  thnngb  did 


••  « I  nothing  do(ftti^*iaialfaeAMst. 

*  but  I  piay  yott  to  ait  down  sk  tbeBoud' 

"But Sir  Piasaiahaiaswgothtthii 


•  I  own,' he  oootuned,  'tbatdi^Mdi 
toy  is,  it  mq^t  peecfaanoe  haWhad  an 
captivation  £»  Julian— Santa  Mans!*  tai 
he,  intemmting  himself;  *iduitwnIal)oa 
to  say»  and  my  fSir  and  beaoleoai  ?«»• 
don,  or  shall  I  rather  tenn  her  my  Dim' 
tioB,  here  in  pnseBoe— Indiscnct  kab  ii 
been  hi  ym  AAbttIf ,  O  Ml  kaif 
Discretion,  to  sofifar  •atoay w^tskff 
brake  outof  the  pea4M^rUsMidi.ik« 
might  ovetk^p  the  £i|ioe  <f  onliqr*  *^ 
trei^pass  on  the  manor  osdseMBk* 

••  •  Many  2*  said  the  AUMt,  saoevla 
impaticndy,  •  die  gnaiest  «scR^  ttat  1 
can  see  m  the  matter  is^  ta  cat  aarwtti 
being  hot— Fadier  Bustace,  s^  the  Be» 
didte,  andent  op  die  haunch.' 

•<  The  Stdi-prior  rsadUy  cibsfed  Ac  iia 
part  of  the  Ahbot*s  bJUiMo,  bot  pnad 
upon  the  second—*  It  is  Fiiday,  sva  k- 
verend,'  he  said  hi  Latu,  dcdMW  that  die 
hmt  should  escape,  If  possible,  the  csn  ^ 
the  stranger. 

"  *  We  are  tiav^neis,*  ssld  die  Abbot  >B 
re]fly,  *  and  vui/on5«#  Ucittm  at^^^ 
know  tie  canon — a  traveler  nort  sat  ^ 
food  his  hard  fate  sets  bef^  }da^  gP^ 
yOu  all  a  dispensation  to  eat  ifc4  diis  (hr, 
eondidonlfly  diet  yoii«  hrediifes.  ait  ^ 
Confiteor  at  curfew  time,  that  die  ^^^ 
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OMmMf  sB^  nndtttd  niifil  |br  m^ 
Gkndmtilng,  and  tdl  t#  us,  m  tfajr  lkB» 


giw  abu  tQ  kii  iWI^*  and  thai  all  wd 
eadi  of  you  fini  ftom  flaih  on  null  day 

within  die  next  month  that  shaO  leem  moat     ,. „^      „_ 

coDvoiient ;  wherefore  &n  to  and  eat  your    loed  and  apntnal  8iyeikw,  nmag  plainiMM 
food  with  cheerfbl  countenances,  and  yon,    and  tnilli«  wtthaut  athcr  ter  «r  wfOOTy  « 


yon. 
Father  Refectloner,  da  mixtiu.* 

**  While  the  Abbot  was  thus  stating  the 
eonditions  on  which  his  indulnnee  was 
giantsd,  he  had  alnady  half  iindied  a  dice 
oT  the  nobk  haunch,  and  now  washed  it 
down  wkh  a  ilagOn  of  xfaenlah,  miodest^ 
tempered  with  water* 

••  •  We&  is  it  said,*  he  obserred.  ashe  re- 
quired from  the  Refe^oner  another  dice, 
*  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward  ;  for  thou^ 
this  IB  but  humble  Aire,  and  hastily  prepar* 
ed,  ud  «aten  ih  a  pm»  chanlber,  I  do  not 
fememberme  of  hafhig had  such  in  app^ 
tite  sinee  1  was  a  simple  brother  in  die  Ab- 
bey  of  Dundrenftaa,  and  was  wont  to  la- 
bour in  the  garlen  from  momfaig  until 
Hones,  when  our  Abbot  struf^  the  cynAo' 
itm.  Then  would  J  enter  keen '  with  hun- 
ger, parched  with  thirst,  ida  mIM  vinum 
qu<g$o^  et  merum  '#</,)  and  partdke  with  ap. 
petite  of  whatever  was  set  befbre  us,  ac- 
cording to  our  rule ;  feast  or  fast*day,  caW- 
tat  or  penUeniia,  was  the  same  to  me.  I 
had  no  stomach  compfadnts  then,  which 
now  crave  bodi  the  aid  of  wme  and  choice 
oookeiy,  to  render  mv  food  aoeeptoble  to 
my  palate,  and  easy  of  diflestion.* 

**  •  It  may  be,  holy  father,*  said  the  Sub- 
prior,  *  an  occasional  ride  to  the  extremity 
of  Saint  Mary*s  patrimony,  may  have  tfaie 
same  happy  dfect  on  vour  health  as  the  air 
of  the  raden  at  DuDdrennan.* ' 

"  *  Peidiance,  with  our  patronesses  bless- 
inp,  such  progresses  may  advantage  us,* 
said  the  Abbot ;  *  having  an  espeaal  eye 
that  our  venison  is  carefnllv  killeu  by  some 
woodsman  that  is  master  or  his  craft*^ 

*^  *  If  the  Lord  Abbot  will  permit  me, 
said  the  Kitchener,  •  I  think  the  best  way 
to  assure  his  lordship  on  that  important 
point,  would-  be  to  retain  as  a  yeoman- 
pricker,  or  depnty-ranger,  the  eldest  son  of 
this  good  woman.  Dame  Glendinning,  who 
is  here  to  wnt  upon  us.  I  should  know  by 
nine  office  wliat  belongs  to  kikling  of  gam*, 
and  I  can  saftfy  pronounee  dnt  n«ver  saw 
I,  or  any  other  co^itkuirtmf  a  bolt  so  ju^ 
sboL  I^  has  4oven  th^  very  heart  ^  the 
buck.* 

'*  *  What  speak  you  to  us  of  one  good 
shot,  ikther,*  s^d  Sir  Pierde ;  *  I  wiould 
aviso  yoo  that  such  no  more  maketh  a  shoot- 
er,  than  doth  one  swaljow  make  a  summer 
-»I  have  seen  this  springald  0t  whom  yon 
speak,  and  if  his  hand  can  send  forth  his 
shailta  as  boldly  as  hu  tongue  doth  utter 
presumptuous  speeches,  I  will  own  him  as 
^ood  an  archer  as  Robin  Hood.* 

**  *  Marry,*  said  the  Abbot,  <  and  it  is 
fitting  Tve  know  the  truth  of  this  matter  ^m 
the  dame  herself,  for  ill-advised  were  we  to 
give  way  to  any  rashness  in  this  matter, 
whereby  the  bounties  which  heaven  and 
our  patroness  provide  might  be  unskilfuny 


hdog  a  matter  iHisnin  we  sve  doeplv  int» 
MM,  Poth  thisaott  of  tUna  nee  hia  bow 


us?* 


m  Hbt  Father 


>So 


*1 
to  my 


noble  frdierfaood,* 
with  a  deep 
should  know  somewljMt  4( 
cost,  seeing  myhndMid-^ 
God  aisoilale  turn  !-^was  slahi  in  the  field 
ci  Fiakaf  with  an  amnr-sMt  while  he  was 
%hting  under  tho  Kiik*s  banner,  as  becane 
ft  lijBgo  vassal  of  the  Halidome.  Hrwas  a 
valiant  man,  please  your  iwerence^  and  an 
honest;  and  osving  that  fa^  Ibved  abitof 
venison,  and  shifled  for  hts  living  at  a  tune 
as  fioorder-nen  will  somednies  do,  f  Wot 
nought  of  sin  that  he  did.  And  yet,  though 
I  have  paid  for  mass  after  nials  to  die  mas- 
ter of  a  Ifarty  shilling,  besides  a  <piarter  of 
wheat  and  four  firiots  of  rye,  I  can  have  no 
#ssttianoe  yet  thai  ha  has  been  deUveaoi 
fiom  purgatory*' 

•«  •  Dame,'  said  die  Lord  Abbot, 
•  this  shall  be  lookid  into  heedifally ;  and 
smce  thy  husband  fdl,  as  thou  sayest,  th 
the  Kirk's  quand,  and  under  her  b&nner, 
rely  upon  it  that  we  will  have  him  out  ef 
puigaftory  fordiwidi-^duit  is,  lllwiys  "pro- 
vidmg  he  be  diere.  But  it  is  hot  of  thy 
husband  whom  we  now  devise  to  speak,  bstt 
of  diy  son  i  not  of  a  shot  Scotsman,  but  of 
a  shot  deerw—WharsforO  I  say,  answer  me 
to  the  point,  is  thy  son  a  prsietised  mthcr, 
ay  or  no  ?* 

"  •  AhudE!  my  reverend  lord,*  answer- 
ed die  widow  ;  «  and  my  cioft  wouhf  be 
better  tilled,  if  I  eocdd  answer  your'  reve- 
rence that  he  is  not  Practised  archer  1-^ 
marry,  holy  sir,  I  would  he  would  pMctke 
aomething  dse— cross-bow  and  lon^-bow, 
hand-gun  and  hack-but,  iUconet  and  sak«, 
he  can  shoot  widi  diem  aU.  And  if  it  would 
please  this  MA  honourable  gendeman,'  lour 
guest,  to  hM  out  his  hat  at  die  dittance  of 
an  hundred  yards,  our  Halbert  «haU  isiid 
Shalt,  bolt,  or  bullet  through  it,  (so  that 
right  honourable  geodetoaii  iwerve  not,  'tMt 
hold  out  steady,)  and  I  will  Ibffeit  ft  q^iar- 
ter  of  barley  if  he  touch  b^t  a  knot  of  his 
ribbands.  I  have  seen  our  old  Martin  do 
as  much,  and  so  has  our  right  reverend  thiB 
Sub-Prior,  if  he  be  pleased  to  remember 
it'  ' 

*••  I  am  not  like  to  forget  it,  dame,' 
said  Fadi^r  fiustace ;  «  for  I  knew  not 
which'  most  to  admire,  the  camposnre  of  the 
young  marksman,  or  the  steadiness  of  die 
old  mark.  Ye^  1  presume  not  to  adviie 
Sir  Pierde  Shafton  to  subject  his  valuable 
beaver,  'and  yet  more  vahiable  ^ison,  to 
such  a  risk,  unless  it  should  be  his  own  es- 
pt^iaf  pleasure.* " 

«'  *  Be  assured  it  is  not,*  said  Sir  Piercie 
Shaftofiy  iooiedung  hastily,  *  be  Well  td^ 
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nBnd,hohrfiiditr,tfiatitisiioC  I 
Bot.lbe  lad*i  quBlitics,  for  wbkb  your  lever. 
cnce  voackM.  But  bowi  an  but  vuod, 
•tif&gi  are  but  flu,  or  the  tOk  wurm  excn- 
mcnt  at  best;  ardiera  ara  but  men,  fingcn 
may  alip,  eyct  may  daade,  the  bHndeat  m^ 
bit  the  but,  the  bert  marker  may  shoot  a 
bow's  length  beride.  Tber«fiire  viU  we  liy 
no  perilous  experiments.* 

'« •  Be  that  as  you  wffl.  Sir  Pieicte,' 
said  the  Abbot,  'meantime  we  wiUname 
this  youth  bow-bearer  in  the  forest  granted 
to  us  by  good  King  David,  that  the  dnse 
might  recreate  our  wearied  spiriu,  the  flesh 


^^qwte  Their  B^t— And  ki  mite  of  die  dia 
of  die  EnphmBt,  Halbeit  run  him 
through  the  body  at  ooe  bold  pus. 
The  Knight  lies  Weltering  in  gate  upon 
the  sod^  and  the  agony  of  the  pnnnt 
is  08  impetuoos  as  his  rage  had  been 
before. 

«•  He  qpomed  his  bloody  shoo  fiom  ba 
foot,  and  repeated  die  ^ell  with  whidb  ibi 
reader  is  wdl  aequaxnted  ;  bat  tlMre  ra 
neither  voice,  apnoiiion,  nor  signal  ef  »- 
swer.  The  youth,  m  the  impatiaioe  of  1^ 
despair,  and  with  the  radi  hardihood  wlndk 
formed  the  basis  of  bis  < 
aloud,  •  Witch— ScKS) 
thou  deaf  to  my  cries  of 
ready  to  appear  and  answer  thoaii  ef  ^ 
geanoe  ?  Arise  and  speak  to  me,  or  I  wfl 
choke  up  thy  ibuntain,  tear  down  ti^hiilly- 
budi,  and  leave  thy  baont  I 


of  the  deer  improve  our  poor 

and  the  hides  cover  the  books  of  our  Ubn- 

>y ;  thus  tending  at  once  to  the  sustenance 

orbodyandsouL' 
** '  Kneel  down,  woman,  kneel  down,* 

aaid  the  Refectkmer  and  the  Kitchener,  with 

one  voice,  to  Dame  Glendinning,  *  and  kiss 

his  ]ordihip*s  hand,  for  the  grace  which  he    as  thy  fiital  assistance  has  made  me  waofcsf 

has  ^^ted  to  thy  son.'  comfort  and  bare  of  coonoel  !* ^TUs  fiso. 

ous  and  raving  invocation  vraa  aoddenfy  ia- 
temipted  by  a  distant  sound,  reaaBkXa^M 
hoUo,  fiomthegngeofthenviDe.  *Vm 
may  Saint  Mary  be  paited,*  said  the  yood^ 
hastily  fasteniiw  his  sandjO,  *  1  besr  ^ 
voice  of  some  hving  man.  who  nay  give 
me  counsel  and  help  in  thia  fosalid  cme- 
mity." 

He  rashes  down  the  YnUeWj  and  en 
long  meets  a  solitanr  travidler,  vhoe 
aid  he  imptores  for  the  wounded  Eng- 
lishman. The  traveller  is  old,  how- 
ever, and  feeble,  and  sometime  dspas 
ere  they  reach  the  scene  of  stri&— 
where,  strange  to  tell,  ahnoat  all  txata 
of  the  work  of  blood  have  already  t^ 
nished— the  grave,  which  bad  beei 
seen  open  before  the  combat,  is  fiM 
up  and  covered  again  wiUi  its  disse- 
vered  sod— and  Halbert  shudders  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  &te  sf 
his  adversary  has  been  buried  in  dut 
and  oblivion.  He  is  comfiiKted  in  Ik 
despair  by  the  M  travelkr,  who  taias 
out  to  be  Henry  Warden,  one  of  the 
early  reformers  then  newly  arrived  ia 
Scotland  to  assist  in  compktii^  the 
great  work  of  Knox.  Halbert  under- 
stands little,  and  cares  less,  about  the 
new  creed  preached  to  him  by  the  gos- 
peller, but  ne  easily  perceives  Out  the 
old  man  has  reason  on  his  side,  wha 
he  points  out  to  him  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  the  tower  of  Gle&dearg,  and 
the  territories  of  the  Monastery  whidt 
he  has  so  grievously  pro&ned — and 
joins  the  journey  of  Warden,  who 
conducts  him,  by  the  dose  of  £t  same 
evening,  to  the  castle  of  Avcnel,  the 
residence  of  Mary's  unde  Julian.  A 
quarrel,  however,  which  occurs  be- 
tween the  reformer  and  this  fiaocioiB 


**  They  then,  as  if  they  had  been  channt- 
ing  the  service  and  the  respooses,  set  off  in 
a  sort  of  duetto,  enumemting  tlie  advent* 
agesofthesituadon. 

*'  *  A  green  gown  and  a  pair  of  leathern 
nJly-gadcius    every    Pentecost,*  said  die 

"  •  Four  marks  by  the  year  at  Candle- 
mas,*  answered  die  Refectioner. 

•*  *  An  hogshead  of  ale  at  Marttemas,  of 
the  double  strike,  and  single  ale  at  pleasure, 
as  he  shall  agree  with  the  Cellarer* 

**  *  Who  is  a  reasonable  man,*  said  the 
Abbot,  *  and  will  encourage  an  active  ser* 
vant  of  the  convent.* 

"  *  A  mess  of  brodi  and  a  dole  of  mut- 
ton or  beef,  at  die  Kitchener*a,  on  each  high 
holiday,'  resumed  the  Kitchener. 

••  •  The  Bang  of  two  cows  and  a  palfrey 
on  Our  Lady's  meadow,*  answered  lus  bro- 
ther offlicr. 

*'  *  An  oxphide  to  make  buskins  of  year- 
ly, because  of  the  brambles,*  echoed  die 
Kitchener. 

'*  •  And  various  odier  permiisites,  qtut 
nmie  ftrvuerUere  hngum^  said  the  Abbot, 
summing,  with  his  own  lordly  voice,  the 
advantages  attached  to  die  oflke  of  convent- 
ual bow-bearer.*  ** 

Halbert  Glendinning,  however,  hav- 
ing resisted  all  these  fascinating  offers, 
leads  out  Sir  Pierde  at  dawn  of  day, 
on  pretence  of  a  huDting*match,  and 
conducts  him  instinctively,  as  it  were, 
to  the  brink  of  the  haunted  fountain 
in  the  glen  of  the  fhiries.  On  reach- 
ing that  seouestered  spot,  both  are 
alike  astonished  to  find  a  grave  ready 
dug  by  the  side  of  the  mysterious  well, 
but  Halbert,  more  accustomed  to  won- 
ders^ soon  believes  that  this  is  the  work 
of  the  White  Lady,  and  never  doubts 
that  it  is  destined  to  receive  dther  his 
own  corpse  or  that  of  his  antagonist. 
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btroDi  in  oomeqneiioe  of  the  fireedom 
with  which  tlie  fomier  rebukes  the 
latter  fbr  the  lioentioiuiieflB  of  his  life^ 
coBTerts  the  castle  of  ATenel  into  a 
place,  not  of  refuge,  but  of  captivity, 
ibr  both  Halbert  and  his  companion. 
Unable  to  make  anv  bodily  exertion 
in  hii  own  behalf,  toe  old  man  sub- 
mits, for  the  present,  to  hia  £ite,  but 
the  ingenuity  and  strensUi  of  Hal- 
bert place  escape  within  nis  reach.— 
He  receives,  mm  Warden,  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  K^ent  Mur- 
ray—and having  swam  the  lodi  in 
wmch  the  castle  is  situated,  sets  out 
on  his  journey  to  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  ftmily  at  the  tower,  in  the 
meantime,   are  waiting,   hour   after 
hour,  in  anxious  suspense  for  the  re- 
turn of  Halbert  ana  their  guest— of 
neither  of  whom  any  thing  nas  been 
seen  or  heard  during  the  whole  space 
of  the  day.    The  reader  already  knows 
what  has  become  of  Halbert,  but  he 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that   Sir 
Pierde  Shaftcm  is  the  first,  after  all, 
who  returns  to  the  tower.  It  is  night- 
fall ere  he  arrives — ^he  comes  in  alone, 
sound  in  health  to  all  appearance,  save 
one  scar  on  his  breast,  which  his  not 
the  look  of  a  new  one,  but  his  clothes 
betray  traces  of  blood,  and  the  suspi- 
.don  of  the  fbmily  is  naturally  excited 
that  his  <}uaml  of  the  evening  before 
has  terminated  in  combat,  and  that 
the  young  peasant  has  fallen  by  the 
hand  cf  wis  accomplished  swordsman. 
In  vain  does  Shafton  invoke  all  the 
powers  of  Heaven  to  witness  that  the 
only  wound  received  in  the  combat 
had  been  that  on  his  own  breast.  The 
appesrance  of  the  scar  gives  the  lie  to 
what  he  asserts,  and  Edward  Glen- 
dinning  assuming,  in  his  turn,  a  cha- 
racter cMf  unwonted  ardour  and  deter- 
mination,  premieres  to  sacrifice   the 
stranger  to  the  manes  of  bis  murder- 
ed brother.    Eustace,  the  sub-prior, 
however,  has  learned,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  believe  in  the  presence  of  some 
more  than  natural  influences  in  the 
valley  of  Glendearg.     Without  he* 
lieving  the  story  of  the  Englishman, 
he  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  de- 
serves, at  least,  to  be  examined  into, 
and  insists  that  Sir  Pierde  shall  be 
kept  in  safe  durance  till   morning, 
when  the  scene  of  strife  may  be  ex- 
amined, and  the  oflender  handed  over 
to  the  arm  of  the  Lord  Abbot's  jurls- 
dictiou.    By  the  wdgbt  of  influence 


he  has  acquired  over  his  pap3  Ed* 
vrard,  he  at  kst,  with  great  difficulty, 
prevaila^-and  Shafton  is  guarded,  dur- 
ing the  night,  hj  the  brother  and  s 
strong  party  df  his  kinsmen  andjoeigh- 
hours,  all,  like  him,  buxning  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  Halbert.  The 
widowed  mother  fills  the  tower  with 
her  lamentations^- while  Mary  of 
Avenel  retires  to  her  solitary  chamber 
to  devour  her  yet  deeper  grief  in  si* 
lence. 

It  is  now  that  the  love  of  Mysie 
Happer  is  to  show  itself  in  all  iU  force. 
While  thoughts  of  grief  or  of  ven« 
geance  fill  all  the  rest,  her  gentle 
breaat  is  penetrated  with  fears  ibr  the 
gallant  Euphuist,  for  vdiose  violence, 
even  supnodng  it  to  have  terminated 
in  the  death  of  Glendinning,  she 
thinks  there  is  much  excuse  to  be 
made,  on  account  of  the  rudeness  with 
which  that  rash  youth  had  provoked 
his  temper  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  duel.  By  some  acddent  die  has 
been  shut  up  in  an  inner  closet,  com* 
municating  with  the  rest  of  the  house 
only  through  the  apartment  in  whidi 
the  prisoner  passes  the  night — ^her 
mddenly  modesty  and  awkwardness 
prevent  tier  from  coming  forth  in  pro* 
per  time  before  the  knight  goes  to 
bed;  but  bdng  there,  and  knowing 
what  is  to  be  done  on  the  morrow, 
she  gradually  begins  to  think  diat  she 
ought,  if  posdble,  to  convert  her  own 
casual  eonfinement  into  a  means  of 
extricating  Sir  Pierde  from  his  moie 
serious  and  more  dangerous  duranoew 
Having,  at  length,  summoned  up  re- 
solution to  arouse  him  from  his  slunt* 
her,  she  communicates,  in  a  whisper, 
the  plan  that  has  occurred  to  her,  and 
being  seconded  by  the  dexterity  of 
Shafiton,  contrives  to' have  him  snuf- 
fled out  dong  with  herself,  after  she 
has  prevailed  on  the  guards  dT  the 
door  to  onen  and  permit  her  exit  fVom 
a  place  wnich  she  represents  as  preg« 
nant  with  innumerable  terrors  to  her 
modest  imagination.  Having  once 
got  him  fairly  out  of  his  chamber,  his 
escape  from  the  tower  itself  is  a  mat- 
ter of  comparative  ease.  After  a  va- 
riety of  skilfV  manceuvres,  she  guns 
possession  of  the  keys  of  the  fortalice 
— seta  Sir  Pierde  free— locks  and 
double  locks  the  gates  upon  them 
that  midit  pursue,  so  as  to  retard 
them,  at  least,  some  hours— and  it  ends 
by  her  mounting,  en  croupe,  behind 
the  Euphuist,  whom  sheorors  to  ooni 
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duct  beyapd  die  limitt  of  innidUate 
tdanger. 

Her  behavionr  during  this  ride  i^ 
admirably  rq>resented;  bat  at  last 
they  miut  part — thev  have  reached 
the  opeii  eountry  on  tlie  Tweedy  and 
Shafton  may  easily  pnnue  his  ooorse 
without  her  aid. 

We  n^pret  that  we  have  not  room 
Ibr  this  ii^ost  animated  and  amnstng 
picuurey  Init  w^  cannot  diink  of  de^- 
stroying  it  hf  abridgment. 

llie  Old  of  it  Is,  that  Sir  Pierde,  in 
spite  of  his  high  blood,  begins  to  be 
in  love  with  Mysie — she  asBumes  the 
disguise  of  a  peasant  hd,  and  attendl 
him  on  a  borrowed  nag  on  the  road  to 
Edinburgh,  fbr  within  the  walls  of 
that  capital  the  Englishman  \im  now 
resolved  to  take  his  chance  of  safety. 

Halbert  Glendinning,  meantime,  has 
joined  the  train  of  the  Regent,  and 
attended  him  in  an  expedition  against 
some  feudal  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  in  Galloway.  The  company  he 
keeps  here — ^the  sense  of  his  obligfr- 
tions  to  Warden — and  hia  remem* 
brance  of  the  black-letter  Bible  of  the 
mother  of  Mary  Avenel— gradually 
make  him  in  heart  a  Protestant— and 
theie  is  good  prospect  of  his  gaining 
some  preterment  in  the  employment 
of  the  Lord  James.  One  morning, 
while  he  is  waiting  in  the  Regents 
anti-chamber.  Lord  Morton  arrives  with 
news  which  deeply  interest  his  mas- 
ter— and  no  less  deeply  interest  him. 
A  vsriety  of  events  have  been  taking 
plaoe  in  the  southern  nart  of  Scotland, 
which  badly  call  for  the  Regent'a  per* 
aonal  presence  in  that  quarter-^and 
the  seat  of  disturbance  is  no  odier 
than  the  Halidome  of  Melrose — ^the 
native  scene  of  young  Glendinning. 

The  protection  .afibrded  by  the 
Monka  of  Melrose  to  Sir  Piercie  Shaf- 
ton,  having  reached  the  eara  of  Sir 
John  Foster  the  English  Warden,  he 
resolves,  in  compliance  with  the  strict 
commands  of  his  queen,  to  maite  an 
inroad  upon  the  Scottish  border,  and 
obtain  the  body  of  the  fiig^live,  dead 
or  alive,  vi  et  armis.  The  Monks  are 
thrown  into  the  utmost  alarm  by  the 
news  of  his  preparations.  The  abbot, 
in  particular,  a  good  natured  man,  d&i 
signed  only  for  quiet  days,  is  utterly 
confounded  by  the  accumulation  of 
t^ubles  which  are  now  gathering 
around  him — a  Protestant  coont  on 
one  side,  watching  only  for  an  oppor« 
lunity  to  rob   his  Moqastery  i^  its 
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and  &r  among  the  1 
people   in   his 
lastnot  least, 
about  to  levy  wsr  upon  ti 
In  the  despair  to  which 
gled  evils  redooe  him,  he  feels  Us  o«s 
nhfltness  for  wearing  the   nitie  k 
such  torbolent  days,  and  with  the  ip 
pobatioD  of  his  cuBiimuuty^  to^ 
m  foivov  of  die  setive,  hiCKfid,  asd 
unwearied  Sob-nrior  Father  £«tMt 
The  new  Abbot  loses  no  thaie  in  snk- 
ing  what  niepsmions  he  can  for  ^ 
defaice  of  his  possfssionii — the  Vassik 
of  the  Monastery  avs  all  amDmoiied, 
and  Julian  of  Avenel  is  hired  by  hiii 
to  take  the  oommand  of  a  fime,  not 
unequal  to  that  which  Sir  John  Fas- 
ter ia  expected  to  lead  over  the  Bor- 
der.    Sir  Piercie  Shafton  having  bee& 
overtaken  by  the  Abbot's  enuasariec,  ■ 
a  Aigitive  fiiom  justioe,  is  now  in  tW 
Monastery— «nd  oiftfs  his  aid,  whki 
the  churchmen  do  not  ^bSak.  it  pra- 
dent<toreflise  in  this  dajof  dangw, 
whereof  he  himself  hss  heen  the  cfauf 
cause.    The  news  of  these  acciw  pn- 
parationa  on  both  sides  heing  hro^ 
to  young  GiendinnSngfs  magstcr,  de 
Begent  Is  anxious  to  hany  on  wak 
prevent  efinsion  of  blood  hctsseen  the 
Soots,  and  the  suljects  of  his  own  si- 
Iv,  the  JSnglish  Queen,  tbef  nake  a 
forced  msKh^-but  ere  dicjreaditke 
territories   of  the   Monaslerv,    they 
meet  numbers  of  Soottiafa   hfaismtft 
flying  visibly  from  a  yet  unfinished 
field ;  and  unable  to  push  on  hismoa 
body,  the  Regent  despatches  Halbett 
with  s  scort  ot*  hone  to  visit  the  scene 
of  slaughter,  and  if  possible,  anrcst  the 
ftry  of  the  combatants. 

He  arrivea  not  in  the  field  till  the 
baitle  is  over,  snd  it  is  strowed  with 
its  bloody  velics.  Among  these,  be 
discovers  upon  the  heath,  Julian  of 
Avenel,  dying  in  the  arms  of  4  womsa 
whose  honour  he  hsd  ahnsed,  and 
whom  he  had  thromi  finm  hhn  ia 
scorn,  but  who,  like  theClaio  of  Mar- 
nion,  is  the  only  attendant  ofhis  last 
moments  of  agony.  While  he  di  wit- 
nessii^  this  terrible  ssene,  thte  whoie 
of  which  is  in  theanthivavcrv  nand- 
est  manner,  a  party  ^f  Englidi  basse- 
men  surround  nim,  and  he  Is  oondnct- 
ed  into  the  nreseneesf  Sir  John  Fos- 
ter^-whom  he  informs,  to  Ins  confo* 
sion,  of  the  near  apfvoach  of  the  Be- 
gent. That  wary  statesmasi,  however, 
although  much  olfondcd  with  the  pro- 
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oeedinai  of  the  Bii|^  oi^tahi,  ha* 
no  indinatiOD  to  Mxt  the  feud  £ur» 
ther,  resemng  the  whole  affiur  to  be 
arranged  between  himself  and  the£ng« 
liah  queen  hereafter.  The  whole  party 
then  proceed  to  die  Abbey  Hi  Kenna- 
quhitir,  where  the  Abbot  Enataoe  pro* 
poses  to  meet  them,  not  with  anT  de- 
monstration of  resiatancey  but  witn  the 
true  weapons  of  hia  otder,  preeUnu  et 
Uurymii*    Foit  the  time  be  and  his 
Abbey  are  spared,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
dignation manifested    by  the    more 
violent  PMtestant  lords  and  ministers 
in  the  train  of  the  Regnt  The  Novel 
concludes  with  the  marriagpe  of  Hal« 
bert  Glendinning  and  Mary  Avend, 
who  has  now,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Julian,  been  replaced  in  her 
figbtfol  inheritance,  and  whom  the 
indulgence  of  Murray  enables  to  please 
herself  in  the  disposal  of  her  hand. 
Sir  Pierde  Shafton,  we  are  sorry  we 
must  tell  this  part  o^  the  story  so 
briefly— enters  at  the  same  time  intq 
the  same  blessed  state.    His  pride  has 
in  various  ways  been  sorely  humbled, 
and  he  is  ccmtented  in  his  humbler 
mood  to  make  the  Maid  of  the  Mill 
Lady  Shafion,  and  to  settle  with  her 
on  the  soil  which  has  afibrded  him 
protection  amongst  manj  dangers.  Ed- 
ward Glendinninffy  the  brother  of  Hal- 
1)ert,  buries  the  msdppointment  of  his 
love  hi  the  cloister  of  Kennaquhair; 
trhUe  the  reformer  Warden,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Abbot  Eustace, 
and  been  gently  treated  by  him,  on 
account  of  old  friendship  at  college, 
regains  his  liberty,  and  sets  off  for 
E&ibilr^  in  the  company  of  Moray. 
Such  vi  tile  oonctusion  of  the  present 
tale,  but  ihere  are  various  drcum- 
atances  which  lesd  us  to  suinect  that 
we  shall  heut  xtiott  6£  some  of  its  most 
important   nersonfl^es.     The   Abbot 
£ustace,  and  the  fate  of  his  commu- 
nity— the  fhture  progress  of  "Warden; 
and  the  work  of  the  Reformation— 
these,  flCnd  many  other  things,  on  which 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  is  com- 
pelled to  dwell  at  the  very  close  of  the 
narrative,  are  destined,  we  would  hope, 
to  be  taken  up  again  in  the  next  Novel 
of  the  series— whose  title,  we  already 
hear  it  whispered,  is  to  be  Th  jB  Abbot. 
I'he  troubles  of  the  CaQioIlc  church- 
men, are  as  yet  only  opened  upon  our 
view.     In  the  beginning  of  tne  Mo- 
nastery, we  And  them  as  in  Tvanhoe, 
living  in  all  luxury — ^their  eating  es- 
pecially, is  inor^nate— «ttd  the  Abbot, 


aa  we  have  8^,oairies  hittenftneiittf 
of  cloister  pi^ty  so  to  u  to  consider  it 
a  sin  and  an  abusing  of  the  bountieB  of 
Phnridenoe  to  taste  any  thing  ill  dress*^ 
ed,  or  a  whit  out  of  Season.    But  atf 
the  tale  goes  fbrward,  we  behold  these 
scenes  of  tnnqtlil  enjoyment  grie^ 
voualy  disturb^  by  the  rising  storms 
of  Uie  Refimnation,  whose  first  cham- 
nioin  and  preachers  must  ho  doubt 
have  been  regarded  by  the  Monks  as 
dreadful  ot>poneMs,  not  only  in  theif 
quality  of  controversialists,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  Spartan  severity  and 
simplicity  in  living.    The  specimen  of 
the  manners  of  these  new  adversaries, 
given  us  in  Warden,  is  probably  a 
verv  favourable  one.    His  character  is 
Buoi,  as  to  impress  us  with  the  ut« 
most  respect— but,  perhaps,  the  author 
has  had  this  effect  too  exclusively  in  his 
view — and,  as  it  is  the  gospeller,  leaves 
by  no  means  so  vivid  an  image  on  £he 
mind  as  was  done  by  some  of  the  cove- 
nantmg  Puritans  of  "  Old  Mortality." 
In  the  hour  when  the  last  heir  male 
of  the  house  of  A  vend  dies,  the  White 
Lady  terminates  her  mysterious  exis- 
tence.     A    girdle  which  she  wears, 
originally  of  thick  and  twisted  gold, 
\kBB  now,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been 
worn  to  a  single  gossamer  thread — and 
that  snaps  in  twain  at  the  moment 
when  Julian  breathes  his  last  upon  th6 
field  of  eombat;  and  every  obstacle  is 
thereby  .removed   from    before    that 
union  of  Halbert  and  Mary  AveneL 
for  which  her  own  early  counsels  had 
paved  the  way.    Tie  whole  conduct 
and  language  of  this  strange  creature 
are  most  beautifuDy  conceived;  and 
surely  the  termination  <if  her  career  is 
no  less  so ;  yet  we  know  not  whedier, 
after  all,  her  agency  is  perfectly  in 
harmotiy,  either  with  the  scene  or  the 
time  of  the  Novel.    Sh^  seems  to  be 
of  nature  somewhat  similar  to  the  fairy 
order  of  beings,  or  rather,  she  is  like 
the  fountain  nymphs  of  the  ancients, 
who  attached  tneniselves  to  some  par- 
ticular spring;  but  then  she  is  th^ 
solitary  spirit  of  her  spring  and  holly- 
tree,  and  thus  the  idea  is  more  solemn 
and  romantic  than  that  of  the  Naiads, 
who  were  supposed  to  ^well  together 
in  groups  among  ttie  watery  pools,  an4 
could  scarcely  therefore  be  conceived 
of,  as  residing,  like  a  spiritual  presence, 
in  the  physical  objects  to  wmch  they 
attached  themselves.    It  is  nrobable, 
that  the  author  might  have  done  well 
to  engraft  this  idea  of  such  a  personage 
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■mre  ^otfAj  tboaa  wotae  of  the  ntthe 
mpentitioiis  of  Sootland,  in  wherever 
the  pnetemataral  is  made  use  of,  it  iian 
object  of  great  importance  to  draw  it 
fiom  tome  popular  idea,  nmerally  re« 
oogniaed,  and  weileitaUished  in  oom« 
mon  association.  But  certainly  the 
idea  of  an  unknown  spirit  attaching 
itself  to  a  solitarv  fountain,  is  one 
ao  natural  and  so  nne,  that  it  can  never 
be  fidt  as  remote  ftom  the  taste  of  any 
people  where  the  natural  beautiea  oif 


the  earth  have  not  been  dMBged  bf 
any  human  culthalion^  and  whoe  ^ 
gentle  characteristics  <Mf  vii]^  nttoie 
are  impressed  with  the  €ernmr  of  pis- 
ston  on  the  young  imagmatkNu  of 
dwellers  in  the  wQdenien.  Oaaa 
may  dinmte— 4rat  the  fincy  of  hia 
that  reads  to  be  delighted,  wiH  oAea 
return  with  a  pensive  awl\a]iieBi  Id  tbe 
ethereal  virion  whidi  wstdied  ofcr 
the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  wdl  of 
Corri*nan-shian. 
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DiscoMFiTu&B  and  misfortune  seem 
to  be  the  unfailing  portion  of  our  mo- 
dem Whigs.  They  cannot  venture 
npon  a  few  pages  of  speculation  but 
thore  instantly  arrives  some  untoward 
event  to  rend  the  goodly  fiibric  to 
pieces;  they  must  not  dare  to  pro- 
phesy,  for  there  seems  to  be  an  in- 
variame  sequence  established  betwixt 
their  prediction  and  the  most  morti- 
fying refutation :  An  eternal  war  pre- 
vails betwixt  the  train  of  their  though  ta 
and  the  actual  oouzse  of  affidrs ;  and 
the  very  breath  of  their  maledictions 
against  government  seems  to  waft  to 
it  some  new  dement  of  strength  and 
of  triumph.  The  Whigs  will  never 
do  as  practical  statesmen,  till  they  can 
'either  oUiterate  every  trace  of  their 
parole  and  written  wisdom  for  the  last 
thirty  years^  or  cancel  from  the  vo- 
lume of  history  the  memorable  tran- 
sactions of  that  bold  and  busy  neriod. 
The  text  and  the  comment — the  ar- 
gument and  the  illustration — ^the  pre- 
diction and  the  event — stand  in  such 
uniform  and  merciless  hostility  to 
eEich  other,  that  nothing  short  of  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Whigs  them- 
selves could  witness  the  collision  with 
composure.  Not  to  go  back  upon  the 
countleaa  struggles  of  this  kind  of  an 
earlier  date,  which — ^llke  the  pigmy 
akirmishes  of  the  Saxon  barbaruins,' 
that  bafBed  the  grasp  of  Milton— defy 
even  all  intelligible  enumeration,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  for  the  present 
to  a  very  fVesh  and  notable  example 
of  the  Whiggish  fatality  to  which  we 
allude,  given  in  the  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  just  published — 
which  contains  an  elaborate  piece 
of  mockery  of  "  the  recent  alarms;" 
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manu&ctured,  no  doubt  with  infisiit 
toil,  just  when  the  T^onden  coa- 
spirators  were  nreparing  Ar  tfaewcxk 
of  blood, — ana  feUcitoasly  ooefsl  a 
the  date  of  publication  with  the  dii- 
oovery  of  the  most  hideous  plot  ths 
hss  Men  hatched  for  centarim  past  ia 
the  bosom  of  England. 

The  near  approach  of  a  genoil 
election,  in  which  die  Wh|ga  hne 
already  descried  the  indicatians  of 
their  further  and  rapid  *<*M*i»»*y^  hs 
no  doubt  inspired  this  act  of  &tal  te- 
merity. ThejT  fed  that  ihey  are  de- 
scending &st  in  public  opioioii.  Is 
their  despair  this  unh^py  writer 
rushes  to  their  aid  ;  but  so  rude  and 
clumsy  is  his  grasp,  that  inatead  of 
raising,  he  only  pudies  them  firdMr 
into  the  abyss.  The  fiual  Ibudncai 
and  destructive  co-operation  of  aoae 
sorts  of  fiiendsh^  wss  never  matt 
strikingly  exemplified  than  ia  this  ii« 
stance.  Just  when  all  the  thon^n- 
fuland  truly  able  men  of  the  mnf 
were  ruminating  in  rqientant  aenous- 
ness  over  the  errors  imnmittfd  by 
them  during  the  last  Ses^on  of  the  Vu* 
liament  now  dissolved — enan  whi^ 
have  planted  a  deep  distrust  of  them 
in  everv  ijatriotic  bosom,  aad  oevetcd 
ftom  tneir  oonfiederacy  aome  of  its 
most  vigorous  and  noUe  limfaa  ^— jait 
when  the  rebuked  and  dvoopii^  ge- 
nius of  opposition  was  meditati^^  aome 
shew  of  atonement  fbr  the  past,  ai^ 
preparing  some  plausibk  explaaatioa 
to  meet  tne  firowning  a^ect  of  ica  of- 
fended constituents — out  oomcs  this 
well-timed  and  judicious  manifesto, 
in  which  the  entire  poHqt  of  the  very 
wildest  of  the  party,  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliamentj   is   indisai- 
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vhich  UMwk  tlw  uAKMvsalloyaky  and 
Mtriotism  of  (|ie  ^mnttjc  axe  trea^ 
irith  Qoane  and  charafffr^tiB  deriaaom 
rhe  uMtaiiwd  mw^-— tbg  Uamclleiii 
jinooenoa  9i  lootive  and  o£  a^^tion  ao 
ihe  rart  of  the  i^dBcat  wfanPCK^.  are 
iquIt  aasomfidi^  in  thUdabonta  tiwue 
if  Wiu(gpama  at  Ui»  very  moDOum  t  tbaifr 
;he»  dagyw  war^  ^tgiining  tohwatte 
bnnigh  «la  apert«n%  and  wen  juat 
ibottt  to  ba  Imried  in  the  hmt  9i  thai 
»miiMinwealth< 

Next  tgi  the  maonev  in  which  the 
IVhjgg  tiealb  theU  omuMary  in  itayraato 
lat  periby  the  peat  K^voUiQg  feal«re 
n  their  chara^star  ii^  the  oopiie  apdin** 
oleiu.  wiyr  in  which  they  ave  aceualonTf 
d  to  (temeaa  tbenuelvei  towarda  sucb 
»f  their  ^«ds  Mft  in  ohedience  to  the 
»ttof;»tfiftilaro»  daca^  iff^aum^ma^ 
!nieTg|BncyA  U>  abandon  their  iuiooIy 
lUian^  How  Lord  daenxiUe  ahoula 
wi^eset.  beooene  a  Whig^^  b^  we  qon* 
esa^  y9»%  ojor  comp]:ehenaiiv^,  ^(cepl 
i|ioa  the  Wpotheaia  now  daily  verify- 
#gi  that  ihfit  name  vi  without  meanp 
ng,  and  thal^  in  endjuring  the  meU 
atioib  yoiii  fre  neither  remured  to 
bdopA  a  prin/ciple  noof  to  chioige  an 
minlonu  7%q<ninst.lieegeoeciet^nA 
)f  very  wide  9q4  indiscriminate  com* 
irehenaion  indeed^  which  could  inchide 
It  ooee  liord  Grenvijie  and  Mr  Brong* 
lam— swrMr  Wajlbman--or  Sir  Rob^ 
SViiaon.  What  oommonitT  of  aenti* 
nent  or  i^eim  <;m  aubaiat  betwizt  the 
[ugh-q>irited  and  aeoomipliabed  baron» 
ind  the  bnatiing  tihird*r«le  oommoner 
-Hv  the  adriinff  and  iooueaeua  dtiaeiv 
pure  alike  in  hia  elocution  and  hia  pa* 
riotism— or  the  radical  chevidierj  niU 
kf  that  beautiM  equality  preaented  Ip 
kia  auperaumerary  apecnlatjon  in  the 
^Kierifia  bandit  or  Coaaacfc  hordea  wiUi 
rhich  hia  geniue  baa  been  aoi  deeply 
lonTersant  ?  Lord  Granville  must  ii^ 
teed  have  &lt  atrange  in  the  trammeb 
if  ao  unnatural  a  connexion.  He 
ould  not  fivget  the  diatinguiahed  part 
vhich  he  had  fomerly  acted,  or  the 
nighty  fpjnta  with  whomhehi^coiv 
(uUed  m  the  aafel^  and  ^e  glory  of 
liii  country ;  and  mile  he  ibund  him» 
lelf  aurrouuded  with  the  vanity  and 
he  vulgarity  of  the  underliqgp  of  op- 
Maition,  the  diadple  of  Burkoj  and 
he  honoured  coadiutor  of  ¥itt^  muat 
lave  telt  an  inward  ahrinking  firom  the 
irofiuie  contact,  and  aighra  fut  the 
lour  which  was  to  rescue  him  (kom 
;be  intderabk  bondege. 
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{a  '[I'lfiifl'i  of  this  delbstiiBfi  tte 
IMinVnrohte^tower  cshani^hUiEf 
iminiSHUil,  Qge  ujainsi  the  candnci^ 
anJchaiactar  of  tSe  noble  Losd.  He 
dniwa  4  melancholy  jicture  of  the  psa^ 
aantatate  of  Loed  ChanviUe'a  unte^ 
standings  whiidij^  he  inshmalaa^  Imi 
bai9u  utterly  wracked  and  otverthMHRii 
by  the  influencaiof  the  i«ost  gmtAf 
}m  and  womanish  tmo.  Wkk 
whatseasationa  must  the  Broudba^oa 
Bslen  to  the plainlof  this  mtnvjflffo^ai 
critic  over  the  iiniiBikisry  nuns  I  Witi| 
what  indignation  and  remonemnai  be 
leank  that  the  hihonen^  edwM^ite  of 
the  wluggiah  canse»  whiA  be  moenU^ 
honoureflTwith.  the  ssnction  of  hie 
name^  baa.  dsKfd  U>  make  the.  flee  9x9 
erdae  of  hia  judgment  upon  agms^ 
crisis  of  his  coijwtry's  99m,  Ae  prei^ 
tenpe  for  an  iinywtsfifln  againiit  Mm  ef 
iaauu^  vriug^ig  fi[!om  the  moel ' 


neble  of  oil  cansek  the  iv,  ... 
eii4  he]p]eas  imbecflilar  of  far !  t/md 
Gp^Oivii^  W  thus  been  enthrraedi  by 
tbe  xert  ef  bis  Whig  itiends^  as  the 
pninee  of  alaimists,-*-the  hoary  men* 
arch  of  all  thel  is  anrinnsM,  credur 
loua,  apd  doting,  in  tim  bmd^.  He 
nuM  be.  mere  or  less  thsn  man  eT9  tp 
foiiget  ^is^— the  more  eapacially  as 
the  unenviaUe  distinction  has  heen 
the  mward  of  his  firm  adbfrenre  to 
principles,  which  formed  the  very  pWk 
of  the  ewlicst  sheotaof  hia  pelitiaugei- 
nius^  aJodi  belenged  tp  the  eaaence.of 
has  system*  in  the  fteiJiest  and  moi^ 
▼igpKona  psMod  of  lua  career.  U% 
honouralue  to  thisdistuuniiahedStatfek 
man.  thnt,  in  the  gteat  and  leading 
artid^  of  his  political  cree4»  there  has 
been  no  change  or  relaxation ;  for  the 
moat  aevere  and  unsnswersl^  censor 
of  the  Mr  Grenville  of  other  time^ 
would  have  been  the  (iord  Grenville 
ef  this  day.  kigued  with  the  oppose 
tjioa  in  thornttronm  of  the  radioil 
refonnen.  Tnen«  indeed,  ipjgbt  the 
Pitt  and  Grenville  bilia  hasre  been  dcN- 
nounoed  aa  measures  of  the  moat  mpr 
blushing  tyranisaf A  appa  4ie  evidenoe 
nf  their  ouly  surviving  author,— 
the  terrors  of  Jacobinism  mi|^t  have 
been  itfiguled  as  a  mere  pre^t>-— 
apd  the  long  snd  deadly  war  of 
principle  would  have  oeen  wet* 
ed  in  vain.  For  if  he  who  waa 
at  that  troubled  season  foremost  tp 
descrv  and  to  avcri  the  danger— whp 
saw  oeepest  into  ita  nature^  and  made 
the  kmst  demsuds  upon  Ae  national 
vigjoor  Iqr  rspelling  itr-bad  been  alee 
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Ae  fine  and  most  eoii>|iiciioas  to  cover 
with  ndkok  the  qypreheDium  of  in 
renewed  Mwulti^  and  to  do  all  bat 
wdoome  its  kindied  forma— the  dan« 

e  indeed  would  not  hate  been  the 
rail  or  terrible;  bat  the  people 
woald  have  been  alow  to  take  the  an- 
nouncement of  ita  advance  from  the 
predding  minda  of  their  stateamen^ 
whom  it  might  have  been  difiBcolty  in 
■ueh  ciicumatanceB,  to  avoid  r^paiding 
either  aa  the  cuUty  inatrumenta  or  the 
eompaaaionable  victima  of  ddnaion. 

llie  opiniona  of  Lord  Grenville, 
however^  have  undergone  no  change 
upon  die  leading  pointa  of  our  national 
policy,  which  must  deeply  infuae  them* 
advea  into,  and  viainly  colour  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  praetical  adminia- 
tration  of  affidra.  In  what  manner 
the  Ndde  Lord  could  reconcile,  thia 
profiyund  and  unawerving  conaiatency 
vrith  hi^  recent  peraonal  and  party 
alBnitiea— how  the  moat  reaolute  fee 
of  Jacobinism  could  endure  even  tiie 
moat  tempoTBiy  alliance  with  ita  £nff- 
liah  dafendera— how  he  could  aufir 
lumaelf  tobeeulogiaed  by  the  panegr*- 
riat  of  the  ferodoua  Carnot,  and  tne 
advocate  of  the  ultra-jaodUn  Bona- 
parte, who  is,  peradventure,  the  aame 
redoubted  joamaUat  and  orator  that 
baa  returned^  fai  the  paper  before  na, 
to  hie  more  natural  vocation  of  abua- 
ing  one  of  the  moat  diatinguiahed  anti- 
jaoolrfna  of  England— how  die  cham- 
Tiion  of  inatitutiona  and  of  order  could 
miook  an  alliance  with  the  bigota  of 
experiment  and  mutation— we  profeaa 
not  to  explain  or  understand.  Surdy 
the  aUanoe  vraa  pre-eminently  unnft- 
tural  :^-that  it  has  sufeed  recent  dis- 
ruption, ia  not  ao  macb  a  matter  of 
aiupiae  aa  that  it  ahould  have  admit- 
ted of  ao  louff  an  apparent  oonaervation. 
It  vraa  at  t&e  mercy  of  every  breath 
of  popular  discontent,  in  which  the  one 
party  to  thia  atran^^e  connexion  vraa 
pledged  upon  principle,  to  recognise 
only  the  rightnil  apnit  of  freedom, 
whue  ^e  other  could  not  help  occa- 
Bionidly  pereeiviiiff  the  tainted  bbst 
of  anaidiy.  We  know  of  no  question 
of  atate  almost,  with  which  tfaoae  ir- 
lecondleable  prindplea  ong^t  not  to 
have  n^le^;  and  when  we  are  now 
informed,  upon  the  authority  of  Lord 
Grenville  himadi^  diat  his  apprehen- 
akms  of  danger  from  the  gathering 
elementa  of  popular  discontent  have 
snfl^red  no  abatement  of  intensity 
Ibiouf^oitt  Ae  ooiuae  of  biapditical 


r,--diat  Aey  dfsw  bade  aa  the  I 
beginnrag  of  Btmpe  a  1_ . 
have  been  deepened  and 
by  the  irhole  ooorae  of  ber 
hntory,— that  vridle  ndie  br  side  viik 
'William  Pitt,  he  guardea  the  ram- 
parts of  Britain'a  power,  no  leas  tfasa 
m  hia  mysterious  Ktirenmt  vridi  In 
new  asaodatea,  ther  have  been  the 
constant  inmatea  of  nla  bfentr-wMe 
we  mnst  know  what  to  think  of  the 
Spurious  deftnee  of  this  memciiMf 
coalition,  whidi  haa  been  leilqaied  U 
nauMtam  in  the  Bdinbnxwh  Beriev, 
and  which  aacribed  it  to  the  fataiMir 
extinction,  produced  by  ^le  eonne  «f 
eventa,  of  all  the  material  ' 
of  opinion  that  had  ao  long 

the  great  party'leadcrs,— on, 

must  only  oe  increased,  that  ao  radi- 
cal a  diviaion  of  aentiment  dwaid  hsic 
admitted  of  a  moment's  comptiaiiise, 
while  our  confidence  ia  rendcnd  eosh 
nlete,  that  the  mighty  btesdi  haa  at  ha 
been  opened,  never  again  to  be  doaed. 
The  political  ofienoes  of  liord  Gni- 
ville  are  traced  imby  his  reviewer  t» 
thdr  source,  in  the  school  of  £dmnd 
Burke,  vrfaoae  hallowed  ahade  isim- 
pioudy  evoked  to  sustsin  the  inaolcsor 
ofWhkagidideriaion.  Hie  acodent  cf 
his  works,  vpon  whom  tiie  IdflineB  d 
hisimagination,  and  the  serene  graadev 
of  his  intellect,  have  left  a  amtaUe  io* 
preadon,  willfSmcj  tohimaeif  the  aeora- 
All  composure  witn  which  he  wooldfasi? 
bidden  away  from  him  the  tame  vufpr^ 
ity  of  his  assailant's  argnments,  snd  the 
impertinent  freedom  of  his  bnflbonerv. 
He  vrill  imagine  how  the  high  aad 
haughty  diou^t,  aoUdtona  oftte  rcii 
dignity,  and  preadent  of  the  eomi^: 
deatiny  of  the  spedes,  wuoU,  as  it 
rushea  through  the  fervid  sphitaf^ 
aage,  have  embraced  and  diaaolved  die 
petty  cavila  of  the  earth-bom  critic 
He  vrill  imagine  him  afaaorbed  in  l^gk 
communion  vrith  the  spirit  of  wiadcaii, 
undiaturbed  by  the  inandifale  nnir* 
mura  of  dissent,  aa  diey  rise  Aod  the 
immeasurable  depths,  at  die  bottom  of 
whidi  it  haa  been  die  will  of  natne 
to  station  diia  pert  cenaor  of  hia  am- 
nions, and  fiinrazd  detracter  from  ui 
firma  It  is  not  to  the  man  "who  csa 
quibble  about  the  ftilura  of  CBB^rant 
expeditions,  or  exult  over  die  parthi 
success  of  Jaeofain  andadty,  that  it  has 
been  given  to  ftthom  the  xnAity  mnd 
of  Burke— to  aonod  the  d^^  or  s|n 
predate  the  magnifloenoe  orhk  views. 
It  waa  Burke's  to  grapple  with  the  ua^ 
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lying  «adatt*|MradifigjymiSr  id  ib» 
mAtf  etil  of  iHiich  lie  devoted  him- 
lelf  to  the  abotencBt;  the  power  of 
hit  aunm  and  Mounoniout  oenior  io 
Mmnded  to  the  hamUer  Amctioii  of 
oiliag  tfter  the  maieriftl  ahapoo  and 
enable  detaik  in  whieh  it  developcs 
tad£  The  critic  ii''ore«th,ewthy/' 
-end  kt  him  not  be  fbigetAil, 
herefine,  of  the  hnmilitr  of  hia  castey 
md  the  inaopenhle  mediocrity  of  his 
lotinetioD.  AlthoD|^«  with  the  com. 
noil  penpicadty  of  a  peamnt'a  gue, 
le  may  have  marked  ttie  movements 
ind  reoosded  the  vulgar  epochs  of  re* 
rolution,  let  him  not  prarame,  in  any 
ither  attitude  than  that  of  reverence, 
o  apnroadi  the  mighty  spirit  of  him 
vho  has  left  in  his  worln  an  entire 
Oiart  of  the  interesting  phenomena, 
«act  m  adenee,  perfect  in  oomprehen- 
lion,  and  richly  illuminated  with  the 
infiMlIng  oidottni  of  genios. 

We  know,  not,  we  oon&ss,  why  the 
MTtial  abandonment  of  Mr  Burke's 
iystem  by.  the  restored  government  of 
Prance,  ahould  be  welcomed  with 
mcfa  an  air  of  triumph  aa  it  appeara 
»  be  by  this  reviewer.  The  unmea- 
mred  abuae  of  the  French  emigranta 
tiaa  ever  been  a  fimiurite  t<^ic  with 
nir  Engliah  Jacobina,  juat  becauae 
they  have  been  unifartttnate,  we  sup- 
poae,  and  may,  it  ia  thought,  be  aboaed 
prith  impunity.  The  gentle  and  fbr« 
living  temper  of  the  Revolutionists 
Old  Bonaportists,  so  ftiUy  exemplified 
in  the  late  history  of  Europe,  has  ever 
tieen  disareetly  and  modestly  contrast* 
3d  with  the  bloodjr  and  vindictive 
spirit  of  the  Royalists,  thirsting  fbr 
power  and  plunder,  end  eyeing  in  per- 
qpective  the  man§^  victims  of  tneir 
iuperannnaled  raoe.  The  Jacobins  of 
Prsnee  knew  weli  that  they  had  com- 
mitted crimes  to  satiety,  and  that  aome 
dight  retaliation  misht  be  expected, 
even  iVom  the  aubdued  and  broken 
ipirit  of  their  Royalist  victima ;  and 
while  their  handa  were  yet  red  with 
blood,  and  their  heacta  all  but  ghitted 
with  plunder,  th^  began  to  aet  up  a 
err  about  the  honrors  of  retaliation, 
which  they  pretended  to  deprecate, 
although  they  did  not  dread  them,  just 
that  xaey  might  have-  a  pretext  for 
trampling  in  the  dust  tfaoae  who  had 
already  been  so  long  bowed  down  by 
odvciaity.  The  Eng^Ush  Jacobins 
kmdly  echoed  the  cry  of  their  Fren<^ 
faeethren,  and  have  endeavoured  U> 
miarepiesBDt  the  Royalists  as  an  epi- 


tome of  all  that  is  stupid  and  impljN 
caUe.  The  restorea  moosrch  of 
France,  if  he  did  not,  as  indeed  he 
oouki  not,  believe  those  vulgar  and 
revoltiiig  calHmnies,  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  intimately  penuaded, 
from  the  moment  of  his  return  to 
France,  that  he  vras  treading  upon 
half-extinguiafaed  embera,  and  to  nave 
been  treacherously  adviaed  that  the 
admission  of  the  Royalista  to  ftvour 
would  prove  the  apu^  which  ahould 
rekindle  the  flames  of  rebellion.  The 
result  of  such  councils  upon  his 
first  restoratioii  was  to  enclose  him 
in  a  circle  formed  of  all  the  putrid 
glitter  of  revolution,  which  was  qnick- 
Xy  diaaolved  for  the  exemplification  of 
new  and  firightful  treaaona.  But  ter- 
ror or  in&tuation  appears  to  have 
masterec^  hia  better  understanding 
—experience  haa  loat  with  him  its 
ordiiLBry  power  of  instruction.  The 
ssme  fiitsl  empiiicism  has  made  him 
reitemte  the  emriment  of  alienating 
himself  from  the  stedfiiat  and  perse- 
cuted friends  of  his  house,  and  con- 
fiding in  the  treachery  of  a  gang  of 
adventurers,  whose  hesrts  overflow 
with  the  blackest  hatred  of  his  name 
end  dynsstv ;  snd  the  natural  result 
has  been,  tnat,  after  a  series  of  giddy 
rotations,  ominous  to  the  stabiliQr  of 
his  throne,  snd  of  whidi  the  King 
himself  haa  been  the  sport  rather 
than  the  constitutional  spring,  the 
array  of  high  and  titled  traiCora 
roimd  his  person,  rather  appearing 
to  voucbaafe  to  him  their '  protec- 
tion, than  to  win  his  finrour  by 
their  merit  or  fidelity,  has  nerved  the 
murderous  hand  of  a  kindred  but 
vulgar  being  to  perpetrate  a  frightful 
crime,  of  which  the  avowed  olrject 
waa  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Bour- 
bon race.  It  was  with  its  usual  feli- 
city that  the  Edinburgh  Review  seized 
such  a  moment  to  boast  the  partial 
triumph  of  the  Revobition— to  assert 
the  preferaUe  daima  of  its  w(Hthies 
over  the  insulted  snd  persecuted  Roy- 
slista — and  to  exult  in  the  abandon- 
ment thus  fiur  of  Mr  Burke's  svstem, 
.to  whose  sound  and  honest  advice,  as 
deduciUe  from  his  immortal  worka, 
had  die  reatorers  of  the  French  mon- 
archy listened,  they  would  not  asaur^ 
edly  have  left  to  the  world  the  revolt- 
.ing'Spectadc;,  or  the  contagious  exam- 
ple, («  successful  crime— nor  to  the  un- 
iaifpj  Kingef  France  theodious  protec- 
tion of  insolent  and  menacing  yiUany. 
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We  86mti  to  iMide  Amqi^  ihe  de» 
tills  txroii^g^t  foliVHrd  by  Ac  Rerieww 
ifbtiTe  to  the  recently  tmoTttft,  and 
we  mispect,  jet  lorkii^  i|iirit  of  die- 
eonlent  in  tmi  oonntiT.  Here  lie  ii 
qoHe  It  1iioaie«  intieiiaied  in  doea- 
inenfti  to  the  teeth«  end  ^[oielly  peiv 
Ibnning  Vliind  &e  eoiwn  A  the 
nfou  psrty  opentioiis  ei  ndMepMeent* 
ingi  eztennenQg,  diitofdng^  iffld  eon* 
funding  e^denoe*  To  reeoneidery  in 
detail,  a  canae  npon  whidi  the  Farlia- 
nent  and  the  people  ef  England  have 
prononnced  their  aolemn  jndgmenti 
and  upon  nhidh  events  have  ao  leoent* 
ly  apoken  in  tenfiole  eonfinni^ion  of 
file  awvd,  aecorda  ivMi  the  diathi« 
ffiilahed  nodeaty  of  the  ^B^nlbvrkh 
fieTiew  alonOj  but  tfooM  acarocAy  he 
tecondkahle  with  the  pretenaSvna  of 
sny  other  JoamaL  That  there  waa 
BoChhiR  to  create  alarm  or  to  jnatify 
preeaufion  in  die  state  of  ihe  eoontry 
at  the  meeting  of  laat  Seasion  of  Fv« 
Kamenl^  is  a  propoaition  bearing  ao 
mndi  abanrdtty  in  ita  Tery  annoonce* 
menty  ^t  after  aD  that  haa  aheady 
pasMid  upon  the  soWect,  it  is  diflenft 
to  Imow  how  to  deal  with  it  WoqM 
onr  readers  11010  endure  an  opcroae  and 
technical  diaseetion  of  the  evidenee 
with  idiidh  they  have  ibr  months 
pait  been  made  aeqvainted  thron^jh 
apeecfaea^  pampbkta,  newspapers,  and 
all  sorts  of  pnlblcations,  and  ii^ch, 
after  wXi,  only  vonchea  ftr  erenta  of 
which  tiie  mectade  waa  fiuniliar  to 
many,  and  the  henid  din  audible  to 
all  whose  eara  were  not  sealed  in  fin- 
tious  Incradollty  f 

But  without  descending  to  the 
now  unprofitable  detaHs,  or  disturb* 
ing  the  deep  conviction  of  Ae  pub- 
lic mind  by  examining  the  scAitary 
Bonifilea  of  an  Ediiibut^  Reviewer, 
are  may  notice  one  or  two  pohita 
of^a  m<»e  general  nature,  whidi  nuak 
the  spirit  of  this  hnpartid  censor 
of  public  meaaures,  and  dedde  the 
oonsdcmoe  to  be  lepoaed  in  hia  eondu* 
aions.  He  does  not  complain  that  the 
evidence  laid  beftne  nrfiament  is 
iKsnty,  or  that  the  masa  of  diacon- 
tent  whleh  it  embraces  was  not  sniH- 
cient  to  excite  ressonable  apprehen- 
aion;  but  he  inainnates  that  the 
evidence  ia  not  credible;  and  why? 
Becauae,  ibrsooth,  it  did  not  pass  ^e 
ordeal  of  cross-examination,  and  oeme 
ftrth  to  the  public  purified  by  the 
aneera  and  the  sarcasms  of  opporition. 
A  secret  oommittee  and  a  green  bi^ 


aretes 

Jobtt  m  ^^Bninaof  I 

•a 
only  in  a  i 

we   TOtTOgaiiwi,    ar 


tiona,ofwWdi,tttth0fari 

Mne,  no  hmnan  bctegi 

ly  igneitnt.    Hm 

aoeoifttn|^y  laid 

and  taaanded  its  int( 

thii  open  and ' 

dvre  haa  not  asdsied  the  1 

nay,  iriththei 

aiatency,  he  appesa  aH  of  ft  amddcB  ti 

have  eaught  an  afl&etfion  ftr  aeent 

eoHBttitteea  and  giwn  biy,  ao  lately 

the  olfeeia  of  hiaaUMrtaifle.    T^ 

are  better,  he  lhinia,_  tbm  dw  odM 

andasieainNf 

have  not  been 

the  aeute  and 'sifting 

tioB  «f  Mr  Brsnghm  (we  flufpsae) ; 

andwho,ltaaems,aRBnato  be  hcoevad, 

beeanae  they  have  been  eHawed  to  give 

their  deHfcerate  ntatioa  witheet  the 

interraijpaioii  of  capttoaa  feneeik/  aed, 

ft  mieht  be,  of  atudied  inasyk.    The 

notable  prooeeding  ^  e  Ml  Inqairv 

and  examination  eP  witaease^  naalv 

oommittees,  but  by  PanisBncBt  inri^ 

being  no  less  indtspensabfe,  in  the  op 

bion  of  !dda  Aeviewer,  to  the  credit 


bility  of  the  story,  than  it  ia»  ftr  ah* 
vioQs  reasons,  unsnited  to  tiaa  igeet| 


of  u  great  crins,  and  i 

the  proij^  fX  an 

lectran,  it  seems  to  i 

Omts  and  plota  must  jnat  be  pntikwn 

witiumtbefaig  either  pioeed  er  befav^ 

ed  by  a  sound  Whig,  and  thai  the  fe« 

ndatnre  must  even  go  en  to  provide 

fbr  the  aafety  of  die  oauntiy,  while 

the  Reviewor  oontinnea  Ide  «| 

ftmetion  of  eavfflhig  at  ite  i 

menta. 

There  ore  one  er  two< 
which  deserve  notice.  This  i 
oensor  tievds  through  the 
spplicable  to  huge  and  thickly  pee|dtd 
dSatrieta  of  the  ooontty,  aa  if  he  were 
talicing  of  some  pahry  'villige  er  4». 
popukted  paridi,  er  aa  if  it  wcte  w^ 
cenary  to  tne  tiiidication  of  the  laea- 
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mam ^AO^he^mOi,  thai llw irhote 

or  the  mater  part  of  the  conntryy 
should  M  prored  to  have  been  in  a 
slate  of  aetaal  uumnrection.    No  ona 
ever  msuuiatad  any  thing  ao  ahaunfly 
alarming,  or  which,  in  the  realityt 
WDoU  htpa  been  80  ftlai  lo  the  pna- 
parity  of  the  eomftioofiiBllh.    Th^ 
nisMy  intereaiii  wMch  an  bound  ^i^ 
wiui  tha  preaenratkm  of  the  puMio 
trananiOity  leouire,  Aat  we  abonld 
watch  the  amaueat  dot  on  the  horizon, 
indicBlive  of  the  oominff  atonn*    The 
miniiten  wodd  be  trailan  to  their 
cauntiy,  wbt^Mttld  pennit  aeditioB  to 
liimaaaiaboldlMaa«nd  biatrinDgthytill, 
with  theercBtftmitof  avtoalrBbeUioR, 
it  aboold  dar«  lo  grapple  wHh  the  laws. 
Hie  oonftct  mtial  be  begnn :  a  decia* 
ive  blow  moat  be  struck ;  wnile  there 
is  |et  an  immeaaureable  inequality  be- 
twixt the  contending  j^artiea,  or  the 
warfive  can  doae  only  in  disgrace  and 


Mia.    Thai,  in  tlw  caae  befbie  iia; 

there  waa  rather  more  of  qpeatkmabl^ 
mbearanoe  tban  of  oenaurable  temeri- 
ty  on  the  part  of  government,  will  bci 
acknowledged  by  all  who,  in  thdr  ea- 
timate  of  the  game  of  revolution,  do  not 
foi^t  to  reckoB  ita  coat  and  i|a  perils,' 
Nor  will  their  convictioa  be  greatly 
atnggeredby  reoollecting,  that  the  same 
amazing  wiaeaere  who  baa  recorded 
hia  modtery  of  the  alarms  of  1919,  baa 
also,  with  angular  felicity,  revived  hi^ 
long  buried  joke  about  ''  the  Masa- 
aine  in  the  foot  of  an  old  stocking,  of 
181 T,  just  when  some  of  the  ownera 
of  that  Magaaine,  with  a  few  kindrej 
apirita,  were  quietly  naaembled  in  Galo 
Street,  over  a  Mi^aaine  a  little  more 
varioua  and  fiinnidable,  and  were  ooroi* 
mendng  the  proof  of  their  innocent 
amid  the  emolems  of  conapiracy  ra* 
|»dly  to  consummate  it  inaasassina* 
tion  and  blood. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


(•# 


appear,  we  aniiaMttsl,  falhe  ttanth  ef 
May.  AveritefAistoeripikNiisatpie. 
saaaiadMra  iusMisiaBai  in  ear  erinanl- 
flfvw  and  ismarepartiaikriy  dmasndfld  at 
pmcnt,  m  the  pahliratinn  of  ^  kanied 
fanyi  of  the  dlstiiyiiihad  Pttridant  of  the 
BeolflgiGal  8ode^  of  London  hM.  we  b». 


tieve,  indnoed  auay,  throudi  wint  of  au 
tmitioB  to  the  toope  of  Mr  GieeDOU|^*k 
riewi,  la  Miandon  tail  important  and  bemi* 
jftd  biandi  of  astmal  hirtofy  as  ▼■gne  and 


f^fhtOrkiM  Emerald  Mim, 
[t  is  vny  intercstinff  to  leun,  with  aoea- 
acy,  the  aUnatkm  el  the  oriental  miaei  of 
he  emendd,  lo  be  able  to  expUia  when 
he  Gfedci  and  Roman  ftnad  tMs  mi. 
loal,  asdwyanOdnotbeaeqiMuntBdwith 
he  only  place  where  dwy  ate  now  fmnid  Ui 
^em.  Fnan  Ae  htteit  aeeounts,  M.  Oi> 
ot,  who  has  been  sent  by  Ae  Pasdiaof  B. 
ypt  to  look  Ihr  the  aacient  enciald  mines, 
aa  been  so  fortanate  as  to  discover  tfiam  hi 
ie  ndghbouibood  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
retty  neailf  agrees  widi  tfaar  site  as  given 
f  aiMient  writen. 

New  $et  ofRockitRieaveredim  ItBbmd.m^ 
Eenge,  a  Gotnaa  nifaieialimt,  has  die. 
ivcved  in  lodsnd  aa  extensre  formatioQ 
^  rodu,  leiembling  banh  on  the  one  hand, 
id  cava  on  the  other,  and  wiikh  he  proves 

have  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  hot 
tfings. 


An  Inadtatian  is  aboot  lo  be  ftrmed  in 
Gh^gaw  te  the  KneDnageaeai  of  the 
^fts.  It  is  proposed  la  have  aamc* 
Ibr  the  diinlay  of  peodaotioiH  ef 
Ac.,  and  aa  anneal  ezhiUtionk 
Much  may  be  apeeted  fWan  this,  oonsideei 
iK  the  wdl*known  libeiaKly  and  mtdUgenee 
efthe  GhMgew  peMuh 

CaJwtow. ..  Dr  datkaof  Osrtbridgshas 
diteorsndtfae  metal  named  Cadmhan,  in 
the  radiated  blende  of  Oerbyahiieb 

ImUtOtm  iffCmuoi,  AgaU$,  ^c— Then 
issomelfaiag  very  curiotasita  the  eonecplioD, 
and  very  ftrtoaate  in  the  socBess,  if  it  be  at 
ail  eqaaltevdatt  is  reported  ef  an  attempt 
to  unitate  eamaos  of  dififacat  eoloort  as 
they  appear  in  ocrtab  antique  gems.  It 
has  oceapied  the  atteatloa  of  iC  Dumen. 
sen  of  Iws,  and  faia  eadsavDme  havesoe* 
eseded.  This  amateur  fam  haig  been  eea* 
versaat  widi  divets  bnmches  of  antiaaitiei  t 
paiiicnhudy  with  msdals  and  engra  vedstoaea 
After  liavmg  takm  hapfeteJeas  by  means 
of  moulds.  Asm  the  erigfaud  cameeet  he 
gives  them  the  Tsrious  ooloan  of  agates  and 
mrdeayaes,  by  a  fathftd  fanitedon  ef  the 
Ufjftf9  of  eohanf qg  matter  mteiposedf  ee 
even  tt^effoudf  with  tlnir  cfcmds  end 
odMr  aecUente.  Dnder  a  ^am  dM«  eopim 
didr  origmiOs  so  perftcdyasto 


deceive  the  eye ; 
indidge  tfaemsri' 
sfanple  impusBui 

Miese  antiQuuicsB 


not,  as  helm,  wiib 
^  butwith/wfteiUbof 
The  iavenior  has  formed 
an  extensive  collection ;  and  sells  selections. 


lAtenuf  ami  Seimd^  ItUtMigenee. 


u  Urn 


cT    their. 


sat  Cqpiapo,»^Thxte  dxeidfiit 
I  took  pUoe  at  CopUpo,  on  the 
3d,  4ch,  and  lltfa  of  Awfl.  The  whole 
ci^  b  aid  to  have  been  dcftioyed  by  then 
ami  fkitationt.  Move  than  three  thoonnd 

^  the 
jMBinet  Aying  flmn  the  t 
been  pwdnpffd.  It  appean» 
an  the  aeeoottto,  diai  ttiainl] 
timo  to  mm  their  fivei,  hut  onhr  their  Hvet. 
Petrified  Ctty«^The  cnteqpnzing  travd- 
]cr»  Mr  Bitdue,  vho  nrooeeded,  Mme  thne 
dnttt  with  an  expedition  .hoai  Txipoli« 
iv  the  pmnoie  of  ezploong  die  interior  of 
Aftiea,  wrttee  m  fiBOowi.-  **  Aa  one  of  my 
ftiendi  dened  me  te  siva  hhii,]n  wntrng* 
an  aeoount  of  what  I  knew  toQohing  <Ae  jw* 
l^ffMdl^,  atoatod  leventeen  d^  jounej 
ftom  Tripoli  hj  caiavaa  to  the  aouth-eatt* 
aad  two  dayi  jooney  aouth  ftom  Ougada, 
I  lold  hun  what  I  had  heard  from  diibcnt 
pemna,  and  partiealaily  from  the  month  of 
one  man  of  credit,  who  had  been  on  the 
imt;  that  ie  to eay.  That  it  wae a ipodoaa 
d^r,  of  a  round  Ibrm,  haviiig  great  and 
aeudl  atreeta  therein,  ftimiihedwnh  diopB, 
with  a  huge  caetle  m^nifoently  buut: 
That  ha  had  aeoi  there  aefcial  aorte  of 
treee,  the  meet  part  oHvee  and  pakns,  all 
of  etone,  and  of  a  faloe,  or  rethcr  kod  odioar : 
That  he  eaw  alao  figoree  of  men,  in  poa- 
toree  of  exesdeinff  their  diflbrent  empl^* 
neMe  s  eone  holding  In  tfieir  liands  etani, 
athenbnadi  everyone  doing  eometfaiQg; 
wonen  enekling  thdr  t^Odien;  all  of 
IS  That  he  wwthitotfieoeatkfc^  three 
Nttt  getee,  thong^  there  were  many 
moni  That  there  were  guaida  at  theeegatea* 
with  pikea  and  javeline  in  their  handa.  In 
ihort,  that  he  eaw  in  thia  wonderfiil  dty, 
■MBy  eecta  of  antmale,  aa  camele,  oxen, 
iMMaee,  aoMe,  aad  dwep,  and  vanona  nrde, 
all  of  etoBO,  and  of  the  ooloor  abova^nen- 


TbfjWbiriMl^l 
give  tfaaname of  '*  Zopgeaa»** 

The  editora  of  the  Giora. /If  .  atote,  th^ 
they  have  eeen  the  enbetance  obtained  hf 
M.  Gimbenat,  and  that,  cxtetnally,  it  ha 

lik  ^  ^aa— Jfuftiwiiiai     ■■iw  ^ 

Zadi  annnnnnee  in  Ue  **  Coffgijaaii i.*' 

voL  t  that  the  ottnea  Ism  a 
that  the  Ida  of  Etta,  fionthet 
iron  Ota  fimnd  on  it,  and 
Cahunita,  (ei^poeed  to  be  a 
loadatone,)  has  a  aeneible  cflisct  on  the  men* 
ner*e  oomjpaee,  ia  mfboiided.  Bfr  CfaailB 
Rumker  m  1818  cooU  not  find,  atikeA- 
teaoe  of  two  or  diree  or  iMir  nandeal  mik^ 

leaet  by  the  action  of  die  JeteaL 

Jtfeaa  TVeepgrafary  ^  Ute  JbrA.— Ac> 
oovding  to  Lqdaee,  any  Mtaal  *'  ^  '' 
of  the  mean  tfmpriiture  of  Ac  eaitiiaodi 
be  detected  by  a  diminatioB  of  the  lei^  tf 
die  day.  It  apneaie  by  oampotafian,  tba 
one  degree  of  Pahrenheit*a  llicfiBiMndtt 
wooldmakeanalteEatioD  of  nciriy«ae» 
oond  in  the  Icngdi  of  a  daj,  andlbar  or  iic 
ninntee  in  that  of  a  yaab 

ComparoHve  StraigA  qfSmrppmmimi 


ooveia,  like  an  into* 
many  roeka  in  the  valleye  of  Sena- 
aad  Ncgroponte,  at  tlie  fort  of  dw  ea- 
iebnfted  Kpomeo,  beneath  whidi  mowntain 
the  poete  oonfine  T^fphoik  It  ie  remark. 
aldoi  that  in  thii  VBiy  plaoe  dMmld  be  fouid 
a  eubataaee  veiy  dmilar  to  ekfn  aad  hwman 
fiaeh.  One  portion  of  thia  monatain,  that 
wae  found  cowered  with  thia  enbetance,  mea- 
aured  46  foet  in  length  by  S4  hi  height  It 
yielded,  by  dietillation,  an  empyfenmatic 
ail  I  and,  by  boiling,  a  gelatine,  wmch  would 
.have  daed  n^wr*  I  obtained  the  enne  ra> 
anite  at  Badea.  It  may  thcrefoee  be  con* 
aidered  ae  coofinoed,  that  aa  animal  matter 
ia  preeeat  in  thcee  thermal  apciiUB,  which, 
bemg  evaporated,  beoomm  oondoMed  ia 


oceaaion  to  obeerve,  that  men  in  a  earn 
atate  are  inferior  in  etrength  to  men  dvihaed; 


and  he  hae  dcmonetiated,  in  a  voy  cridas 
manner,  diet  die  hnpaovemeat   of  anil 


on  thia  aubjeot  with  die  Dji^eniBiinii  tf 
M.  Rcgnier  (deacnbed  PhO.  M^  Vd.  L) 

Coa^paraMuf  AEpeHamfr  on  Ula  ; 


Mineral  Animal  MaHer-^^Zooigtae^^^ 

fiifl^  Cario  di  Gimbemathaa  diaoovereda  pe- 
fliintHr  tnbt^iwiTf  "fl  fhf  thctmd  watgrt  of  Ba- 
den  and  of  leoUa,  of  wfaidi  he  givca  the 
ftllowiiw  deecriptkai  m  die  Geomak  di  Pi» 
oka,    TUaeubatana 


lorDtaMBHIaeri 

Timor.... .. 

EtIIOpOBM    '        y,|  ,B ji 

Mm.       I 

h';!^ 

Witfc 

1 

sa.« 

51,  a 

71  « 

Cue  1 
i4.e 

la? 

fis.e  < 

DrVogel,  Member  of  the  Boyal  Acadtsnj 
of  Sdencea,  baa  submittod  tn  a  cansfol  cxv 
minatinn,  in  the  laboratoiy  of  tha  AcadeBiy 
of  Munidi,  the  auipneing  dteoovciy  of  Mr 
Bnoonnot  of  Nanqr,  of  tha  cfieGte  of  oea- 
centreled  enlphuric  add  on  aroed  and  fiao. 
He  hae  not  only  folly  mnfamed  diia  diace- 
vevy,  ao  ae  to  lay  befora  tha 
eeeay  on  the  eubject,  and  show  the  x 
leemting  from  the  ^»ig«n»i  •^y*^.y^»»f  ^  but 
aleo  extended  his  own  fi|>reimeMa»  vidi 
equal  supoeee,  to  other  cuailac  ^vgjttMhk 
aabetancre  eiirti  as  oU  papery  bodi  foaad 
and  wntlBB  upon,  and  cot  aCiav^  By  di- 
luting the  sulphuric  add  with  ^  dna  addip 
tioa  of  water,  saw  dust»  cot  Jiacn* 
dtc  wete  oonvoted  intog;umande 


««o;;3 


LHermytaid  Seieniifie  JuiMgenee. 


ft  niHt  csolff  gicsii  nitMttC  in  ul 
eflectmg  mindf*  to  flee  an  iBdlMoliilife« 
istdett  flnbttence,  like  tlie  flbttncnts  of 
reody  coiiTevtedy  by  dienicd  n*actioo«  in« 
9  two  new  bodiei,  and  chemiflCry  tlittt  exer- 
»e  a  power,  which,  but  latdy,  appesnd  to 
dong  to  nature  alone,  and  in  jMoticular  to 
egetatkni*  For  dlis  aitificial  ronrntion  of 
ugar  and  gun,  now  dtsicoTend,  mtttt  not 
<c  ooBRnindwl  win  tne  cxtnctioo  of  thcfle 
wo  flubfltakicei  iMNn  bodies  n  inudK  ui^ 
lieady  existed,  a  proeeM  which  lias  been 
nown  fimn  time  inimemoriaL  What  lias 
»ow  been  diieovered,  is  a  iroiuftfnnaHon,  a 
wiamotvhatitt  of  which  the  most  ingenioas 
hemist  had  previoudv  no  idea ;  and  it  af- 
ords  a  new  proof  of  tne  boundless  extent  of 
be  domain  of  pteetieal  chemistiT.  A  paper 
ipon  Df  Voga*s  tepetxtion  ana  ittvestiga- 
ion  of  Mr  Bnoonnof  s  experiments,  and 
hose  'added  bjr  himself,  is  promised  in  one 
f  the  next  iimnbers  of  the  Journal  of  Arts 
nd  Manufinturcs,  pubfisfaed  bjr  the  Bava- 
ian  Polytedmic  Socaetj. 

jDr{f  AML**ThiB  destnictiYe  enemy  of 
roildings,  which  generslly  oommenees  its 
avages  hi  the  oeflan,  may  be  prevented, 
T  its  progress  diedced,  by  whtte^wadunff 
hem  yearly,  mixing  with  the  wash  as  much 
opperas  as  n^H  gire  it  a  dear  ydlbw  hue. 

New  HocAefa..— Capt  Sdiumacfaer,  bro- 
her  of  Professor  Sdiumacfaer,  astronomer 
oyal  at  Gopenhaaen,  has  iuTented  a  new 
ind  of  rociet,  wmdi  is  said  ptaiHy  to  sur- 
>ass  Ae  tknmfe  rodcets,  both  ui  theb 
orce  and  in  me  aectfrarr  with  which  tfa^ 
nay  be  thrown.  The  fang  of  Denmark 
MS  estabHshed  a  new  corps  of  artillery 
Roketer  eorpt)^  oommanded  by  Captain 
iehumadier,  wboie  bnsfaiess  itto  tiiiow 
heae  lo^eli.  They  ascend  to  a  very  great 
leight  in  the  nr,  and  wiien  theyhave  reaoh- 
id  the  highest  point,  a  globe  of  fire  makes 
ts  appearance,  whkh  is  so  vivid,  that  ii  - 
nay  be  ssen  at  the  distance  of  70  miles. 
?Toak  an  experiment  made  with  them  in 
he  island  of  Hjelm,  they  were  seen  di»- 
mcdy  by  his  brother  at  Copenhagen,  a  dis- 
aaoe  of  174  German  mfles.    ' 

Amkni  Copy  qf  Homer^^TheK  has  !&• 
ientiy  been  mscovered  in  the  Ambrosiap 
Library  at  Milan,  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  of  the  fburtfa  century,  with 
axty  picttncs,  equallr  andent  The  cfaa- 
•acters  are  square  capitals,  according  to  the 
uage  of  die  best  ages,  without  distraction 
if  words,  without  accents  or  the  aspirates ; 
Jiat  is  to  say,  without  any  sign  of  the  mo. 
iern  Greek  ordu^gn^hy.  Tlie  pictures  ate 
ipon  veDum,  and  represent  Uie  prindpal 
nxcinnstaaoes  mentkmied  in  the  Ilud.  M. 
^NOELo  Maio,  professor  at  the  Ambro- 
»ian  CoUm,  has  caused  the  manuscript  to 
be  printea  in  one  volume,  with  the  engra- 
vii^  fipom  the  pictures,  and  the  numerous 
ro^koto  attached  to  the  manuscript  These 
new  schoUa  fill  more  than  thirty-six  pages 
in  hm  folio  rfhey  are  an  of  a  very  andent 
period,  and  the  grottcr  part  of  them  nt  by 


nt 

fliMwM  tonontft  to  me-Cttrirtiui'etft,  and  iv 
the  sebsol  of  Alexandria.  The  asdms 
quoted,  are  one  hundred  and  ton^  in  nom*' 
her,  wImss  wiituigs  hava  been  loit,  or  aio 
entirdy  unknown.  The  manuaoipt,  hov- 
eifer,  doei  not  oontain  the  Iliad  cMbe,  but 
only  the  ftagments  iHddi  rekte  to  tho 
pictures. 

DMiqfmMeiheAfrkm  TraoOkr. 
We]Bmsnttoslate,€hat  Ritdife,  theBng- 
nh  tfHiaeman  employed  by  tiie  Afrimi 
AsBoaation,  has  fidlen  a  sacrffiee  to  the  di- 
mate  of  Afiiea  a  fcw  weeks  after  hb  depar- 
ture ftom  the  eoast  We  trust  the  Afimn 
Sodety  win  heneefcHii  abandon  all  ftatnie 
attempts  in  tiiis  quarter,  and  empby  those 
willing  to  embark  hi  thdr  deqierate  d- 
dioug^  ^{My  itoentoikMS  undertaUngs  hi 
some  oiiier  part  of  Africa,  where  the  dSnate 
is  less  fatal,  and  the  diance  of  sucoesi 
greater. 

Kem  AM  pf  Bank  Note  wAfaA  dMnof 
he  Forgei^^^Jatm%  the  hnprovements  of 
tibe  day,  not  one  appears  to  attract  moso 


notice  than  the  Siderogitphic  Art,  wfaldl 
has  been  introdueed  into  this  count 
Messrs  Pcrkhls  and  Fatrman. 


country,  by 


The  prfaMipal  obfect  to  whidi  tUs  mveOi* 
tion  has  been  mplied,  is  to  secure  paper 
ennendes  from  roigery  ;  and,  we  b^eve» 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  inveUi^ 
tori  have  been  realised,- as  in  no  one  in- 
stance  has  a  suooesdbt  attempt  been  mado 
to  counteri^  thehr  most  sfanple  notes. 
•  A  short  account  of  tlie  invention  wiO  3* 
lutMrate-  thevdne  wMdi  is  attadied  to  it, 
and  the  advantages  that  will  rendt  fimn  its 
Introduction:  into  Ois  eoimtry. ' 

The  chief  merit  of  this  invention  eoosisia 
in  its  power  to-nultiply  eiwravings  of  the 
most  exquiflte,  as  wdl  as  these  of  inftrior 
kmds,  and  substituting  sled  in  place  of  cop* 
perphites  in  certain  cases. ' 

This  process  of  stersoi^pjng  the  fine  arts, 
isshnple,  and  easily  undostood,  aadisef- 
ibclpd  in  the  following  manner  >-8ted 
blocks  or  plates  are  prepared  in  a  peculiar 
way,  of  sufficient  soRness  to  reedve  the  tool 
of  the  engraver,  who  is  Able  topsodifoe  upon 
them  even  better  and  diarper  wuik  than 
upon  eoDper.  This  block  ift  pfade  is  then 
hardened  by  a  new  process,  widiont  injury 
to  the  most  ddieaie  Ihies.  A  cyUnder  of 
sted,  of  proper  diameter  and  width,  is  dicn 
prepared  to  receive  tfie  impression  on  its 
penphenr  in  reliell  This  ii  efiected  by  be* 
mg  applied  to  a  sfaiguladT  oonstroeted  press, 
invented  exurcsdv  for  the  puiuese.  Tie 
cylmder  is  men  nardened,  and  foc^hniles 
may  be  produced  upon  sted  oroopper-platcs 
ed  ktfMAmm  ;  and  in  this  way,  bank  note 
plates  may  have  the  tdents  of  tlie  most 
eminent  Artists  in  Bngland  transferred  to 
Aem.  The  great  advantage  of  this  inven- 
tion, as  applied  to  secure  bank  notes  hma 
fcftffxfy  is^  that  it  produces /«r/M  Idmti^ 
in  an  the  notes,  and  admits  of  a  feif,  where- 
by each  note  may  be  Idbifi/M,  as  aU  tfie 
notes  may  be  perfectly  alike,  exocpttlie  da* 


Tit  LiktarjfmidStku^tMlignct. 

MmiMtiMf  MM cvi^f UVvmnI wtw vA 
1^  tfai  tnoUe  i»  teakh  knMdf  vilh  ill 

Tbkto«fl«toaipMDi«ndbl9¥pnltii«    fldh  of  A>  itbimi.    U 


TlM«iiw«M»a9PMDiavM9^piilti4B  Mh  rf  ft»  iitbi—.     u;  IMmA  «r  «». 

i«ifntpeiMtoib«ftiiiM3r«f«ipN^i»*  mmoSa^fibmt  mmhaimm  m^  mmtj/k^ 

Miiiirinii  TJTh  Hr  rhwtw  HiirtL  iw  inii  Wbca  ftc  iot  iCiMk    Tbi  ■wM 

ntm  iQgiBpvar  4w  ovv  imiw|wmit  >■»  mhbk  fAwniK  ci  omi 

tolwiriiialiBiittapd  MnwDmt  dKaln  ib^vgAti  mh  m 

]Winf»tiBL4Ri4p»»tewmpiiiif«Mb  if  ik  wQm  if  Id 

jBtJMWBjklbrpiiMloii  yumm  BjjWm  T  cvt)«  vidintt 

|.^,.A-^^  ,ij(  ijf^  «iiii«iinM  ji  ikiKiiiw  ^K^rtyT^niy  ibr 

wluih  »  gwit  wwpbii  if  inippwwiBi  ii»  «»k^ii^    <•  Tbe 


pq«liid»wli]c|iwjniiMiMi|hMil»|iKoMl  «t  <k^  akwoi  if  Un^  «v  ta^  Mtoib 
AiWidKiftliibeikiitiitiMteywepM  (^  to  !» fiwt,)  tan  ciw^  «cta.  «M 
(vthitc^rafwyliiMirkmd-  pwit  if  jwojeiUiairiak  rwff  lii  *<  ft- 


McHnPeridBtMidPaiiiiitti,  it  nMfi.  cOilirtt  anvj^rtmi.     ^ 

•mAj  cqnied.  voold  iMf  M  ihi  ipn.  Wt  cnwtiwiid  «idi  gni 

Ui^  with  diA  BigoA;  of  RQKlaii4  fiv  ta^  0»iH»«^na»liiQiN#t  Ini      ^, 

akbtim  tbiur  new  ootMt    tliair  pta  km  «id  onlj  a  dkbt  iaflUd  k  y^aMJiifa 

iHPtwtMfCi  <)?&  eoonirr,  whabuviflipM^  iliitiiictiDft  the  featHP«4i 


ft  tetdmooisl  of  its  cvfdkDQB  iiMi  iti  cipii^    ^  UiMfbiaiiidov 

kufiiivoi4rdii|ili 


UfooCawwcKoglhecnd.    . 

Tkvqpoit,  iM^eviK,  ftm  tbi  C^nnpilt    fvovit 
ii^ft|ippintidbjluiMi4iily,piiili«^    timiofinur.    e.  A  poitm  if  iIm 


/mirrf4fBt«»-AiBiiniiiil  if  iwiilAf    l^nrOiipiVittif diipb^ 


Chamlm  of  D«|wtii«,  qa  4i  fi^iiid^  if   if  Tundmr,  laUiNonrnhv,   _  ^ 

^  tliitown£pif8Rii^btoB,Hicib 

in  Uii  iQii4  ilwn,  io  cseu  f 

,    Wid;  poiHbr,  «i  anp' 

the  lottituie.    *M pnpiPi»'* toli hib *' «?    wmm4^wmi3^m 


)pnoyi0bt4iiii    Iin4ttf»   Iqr    M«    Poyeitt 
fiid  to  the  CliHiibcr,  ind  »  mpnbfr  if 


WORKS  PRETAftlNG  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

MNDON. 

Thk  Mcnwnfif  Oiilito  Riamd  LmU       An  Bm  in  Ubi  Xtik  if  Fonlv  |f» 
B4inirif«h.  which  wiD  itoA  iiVtoVt  toi^    niioe  $  bf  Mr  Pontor*  iiiihflr  flf  Iki^  « 


jB4inirif«b.  which  wi|li9«i«|9«r»  an  qr  Mwe  $  br  Ailr  Pontor,  onuwr 

hlmKindioiitfaiiMAb/lliiiSdgiwortW  tiieDidmiiof  Ghanctai^  Ac 

In  a  ftnixr  Nunhv  tl  wa^  ttHtotow^  Annridiiionif  r*       "  * 

•totid,  that  tbcv  wen  wxittcn  ioticflj  Vf    UU  in aercn octovo  ,,.    

that  iiidoffwihea  PiDMli.     In  grtot  fiynranloa^  at  die 


Thi  T&id  and  Poorth  Cintoi  if  Dia    Pton,  i  Mfici  cf  dbametoilMk  PoMaiu  tf 
,Jnan  aia  adfwljaid  bj  Mr  Mvtngr  it  in    the  Cowaclri  i      ~  ~ 


^ , __^^ _^^ it'ftlirf  to  l3tm  ^^.^—..^ 

ditntob  '' '        '^^  inlsi5indiaift,widiainpfe€l«iibof^ 

Hctuiami  lOwMlkm  of  Bweaot  Ajiat  hisioiy«  maancBi  and  cmtaoM  of  Ae  T' 

and  Monti  Vidcoi  widi  twenty-iour  colour-  rent  tnhci  to  which  thcf  *''*«ir*i  ^ 

id  viewai  bj  B.  B.  Vidal,  £«q.  TQlumi»  anperjat  octovow 

Twoaddittooal  Bookc  if  tho  Hirtoricil        Mr  Shaeqn  Taiiiar*sj(|Uid  < 

Mcmoiis  of  Napoleon«  hf  hlnciK  nwy  ho  ~ 
foon  expected. 


Cofoneliai  n  «>  Kiilipina  Aoiinat  of 
Crowne  and  Coranatione  i  kf  Mr  8coit»  ev- 


rKi^g 


tboriftbaPigeitofMaiCMjrUw.&i,   .      Jccta diMwed I7  ] p^^.,.... ,- 

AnewandnnifiDmedHioaofthiWo^s  rieof  the  heroic  poem  on  BoowiJf    ahigrr 

,of  Dr  Jeremy  TaHor,  u  fburteea  octowi  view  of  the  Witena^Miot  or  Ar^    "  — 

^^lumee,  with  a  life  i  by  the  iler.  RcginiH  ParKiinfqf  ■  ■ -and  adctailof  Ok 

.l|ebir,A«AL  of  the  AngMtiMnfc 
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Works  Preparing' fir  PMScaiton. 


'  A  Pictuicfl^tf  xQUf  om  Momt  Scxnp- 
Ion,  fecm  Geneva  to  Milan,  in  one  ▼olume 
toyial  octaTO,  with  thirty  tax  oolouTCd  en- 
gravings. 

Cromwell ;  or  the  Adventurer ;  by  Mr 
Corry. 

'  Sketehes  ttom  8t  George's  Pidds;  by 
Giorgiont  di  Castd  Cfainso,  with  twen^  vig- 
nettes. 

Remarics  on  the  Chmch  and  Clergy ;  by 
Mr  J«  H.  Shuttle wof  th. 

The  Christian  Family  Assistant ;  bf  H. 
I^.  Popplewdl ;  with  An  Historical  Kssay 
on  Prayer,  by  Ingram  Cobbin. 

A  second  edition  of  Dr  Aikin's  Annab  of 
George  II  I.  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  thhd  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Stevenson's  Scripture  Portraits,  wiD 
appear  in  the  Course  of  the  spring. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr  JoUiffe's  Letters 
from  Palestine,  will  soon  be  ready. 

The  final  volume  of  Mr  Morell's  Studies 
in  History,  will  be  pnblidied  in  April. 
'    The  Rev.  J.  Gibbart  of   Dublin,  will 
shortly  publish  a  series  of  connected  Lec- 
tures on  the  Holv  Bible. 

An  edition  of  Cicero's  Works,  complete 
in  11  volumes ;  by  Dr  Carey,  Bdttor  of  the 
Regent's  Pocket  Classics.' 

The  History  of  the  Zodians ;  a  ficdtiont 
narrative,  designed  to  illustrate  the  natural 
origin  of  public  institutions  ;  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Clark,  author  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 

A  Series  of  Portraits  of  the  most  eminent 
Foreign  Musical  Composers,  with  a  short 
Biography,  No  I.  -Ts.  Proof  impressions  of 
the  plates,  9s.  each. 

The  penonal  history  of  King  George  III. 
undertaken  with  the  assistence  of  persons 
officially  ccmnected  with  the  late  King ;  and 
dedicated,  by  permission,  to  his  present 
Majesty ;  by  Edward  Uawke  Locker,  Esq. 
P.  R.  S.,  handsomely  printed,  with  por- 
traits,  fac-similes,  &c.  in  4to. 

The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  Dramatic  Poem ; 
by  H.  H.  Milman,  M.  A.  author  of  Fazio, 
8vo. 

An  account  of  the  Abiponcs,  an  eques- 
trian people  in  the  interior  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, translated  from  the  original  Latin  of 
Martin  Dobrishoffer,  one  of  Uie  Ex- Jesuits, 
twenty-five  years  a  Missionary  in  Paraguay, 
2  vols  Svo. 

•*  The  Abiponcs  have  been  in  one  thing 
fortunate  above  all  other  savages ;  for  the 
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history  of  their  manners  and  fortunes,  by 
Martin  DobrishoSer,  a  German  Jesuit,  who 
devoted  the  prime  of  his  years  to  Uie  task  of 
converting  them,  and  in  old  age,  after  the 
extinction  of  his  order,  found  consolation  in 
recording  the  knowledge  whidi  he  had  so 
rainftiBy  acquired,  and  the  labours  which 
nad  been  so  miserably  fhistrated,  is,  of  all 
bodes  relating  to  savage  life,  the  most  curi- 
ous, and,  in  every  respect,  the  most  interest- 
iiig.>*..^oi7'rHEY's  HitUny  tftiu  SrazUs, 
'  Royal  Military  Calendar,  Army  Service 
Book,  and  Military  History  of  the  Last 
Century.  Containing  the  Services  of  all  the 
General  and  Field  Officers  of  the  Army, 
Narratives  of  all  the  Batties  and  Sieges  of 
tiie  last  Century,  Btographies  of  deceased 
and  retired  Officers,  ftc.  Sec  By  Sir  John 
Philippart,  Librarian  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Kent  Third  Edition.  5  vols  Svo. 
'  In  the  press,  Memoirs  of  his  late  Majesty 
George  III. ;  by  John  Brown,  Esq.  author 
of  the  Northern  Courts. 

The  Orientalist;  or,  Electioneering  in 
Ireland ;  a  Novd ;  in  two  Tidumes. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  ScroAila^  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  aooouat  for 
the  Origin  of  tliat  Disease,  on  new  prin- 
ciples, 91ustrated  by  various  Facts  and  Ob- 
servations, explanatory  of  a  method  for  its 
complete  Eradication,  &c. ;  by  William 
Forr,  (Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, London)  Half  Moon  Street,  Pioe»- 
dUly.  '• 

'  Early  in  the  month  will  be  published, 
•Chevy  Chace,  the  second  edition,  with  other 
Poems. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, a  Visit  to  the  Provmce  of  Upper 
Canada,  in  1819;  by  James  Stracban, 
bookseUer,  Aberdeen. 

Dr  Charles  Hastings,  pfaysidan  to  the 
Worcester  Infirmary,  has  in  the  press, 
in  1  voL  Svo,  a  Treatise  on  Inflammation 
of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Lungs, 
to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Experimental  In- 
quiry into  tlie  General  Nature  of  Inflamma- 
tion, and  Uie  Contractable  Power  of  the 
Blood  Vessels. 

In  the  course  of  the  month,  will  be  pub- 
lished, the  First  Part  of  a  History  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  reign  of  George  III.  The 
work  will  be  written  with  the  strictest  im- 
partiality, and  embeDished  witii  numerous 
Portraits  and  other  Engravings. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Abbot,  by  the  Author  of  the  Monas- 
tery, we  understand,  is  already  in  the  press. 

An  Account  of  the  Fishes  found  m  the 
River  Ganges  and  its  Branches,  with  En- 
graxdngs,  executed  in  the  best  manner,  from 
original  Drawings;  by  Francis  Hamilton, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Lon.  and  Kdin.    4to. 

Dr  Cook,  Laurence  Kirk,  has  for  several 
years  been  preparing,  and  lias  now  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  **  A  General  and  His- 
torical View  of  Chriitianity,"  comprchcnd- 

VoL.  VL 


ing  its  origin  and  progress— the  leading 
Doctrines  and  forms  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
that  have  been  founded  on  it,  and  the  effect 
which  it  has  produced  upon  the  mond  and 
political  state  of  Europe.  The  work  will  be 
cotnprised  in  3  vols  Svo. 

llie  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
By  John  Crawfiird,  Esq.  F.R.S.    Late  Bri- 
tish Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Sultan  oc 
Java.    3  vols  Svo.    With  iHustntiveMap 
'  and  Engravings. 

4X 


Wwki  Prepmmgfir  FMkoHm, 
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Anr  Acaouiil  «f  the  Axdie  Btmomt  in* 
chidibg  the  Naiual  Hiitonr  of  fiytebttya 
end  the  adjacent  Ifitaads,  the  Polar  tcevaad 
the  Gnenland  Seiis;  with  a  HistoiT  and 
Description  <xf  the  l^orthero  Whale  Fuheiy, 
Chiefly  dm^cd  from  HcKaiches  made  dur- 
hig  Seventeen  Vojaces  te  the  Pobr  Scaa. 
Itv  William  ficoNaby,  Jun.  f^.R.d.  fi.  $ 
vwa  dv»    With  nunttmu  finnvia^ 

A  Jaaney  in  Caniele  end  I  tily«  la  the 
Yeuel8lM8la  ftf  W.  A.  CaAdU  lU^ 
^.a.&  2  «d88v«.  With  MMMim  Sti. 
fimnngb 

ftpjeriiy  te  rnihikation,  the  Theolwi* 
cal  UctiiM8o£  tbelaie  Bev.  t^nadpel  Hafi 
efStAMkew^i. 

Dr  Co^  ake  iataada  te  iobmit  to  die 
vhUic,  e  ttognfthical  Maaek  ef  the  late 
VeDanUe  Princ^al  HilU 

The  Poedod  Deeaaenm  |  er  Coftven». 
«NM  en  Eii^lUi  Poeu  aod  Peetqr,  pertku- 
ki^eftbeRMlgBeof  Klixebeth  end  Jamca 
L  By  J.  Payne  CoOaer,  ef  the  Middle 
TtmpL    SvobpoatdTOb   (Nearly  leadbr.) 

In  the  pieai,  eiid  ehett^  iriU  be  puhliih^ 
ei,  BftinBii,  by  Miniam  of  the  Qeneial 
I  (AMibimfaflO  SjMd,  in  S  fob 


Ilili^ 


Telaaelte 
8vbu 

tlie  Poema  of  Alnendpr 
Author  of  The  Chenie  and  ^  ShtL 

Theae  Poanewifl  be 
nom  e  MS*   picaented  hy  uie 
DramaNod  ^  UMtbenden, 
braj  of  the  Unhrcaa^  oC  T 
the  nttiiwaiiifln  is  te  be  voy 


te  tfaeU. 


teecnddiek  nameatedie 

ootddb^w    Tfaemieevittaol 

The  BM9.  WiUieBi  t!ifior» 

of  St  Enoch*!  Chnnh,  ~' 


MneSemi 
hie  M^Bi^,  King 


tbeUl. 

• 


Mr  G.  A.  F. 

■Moyt 

preaa  a  Gennan  OnouBer*  on 
■ev  phm.  Tlua  mdk  yraenla, 
airangementt  at  one  t»w,  the 


lain^e 
flalbrf 

erG» 

iviaAi 


18m>.  pt 

riinoila  haee  baan  ianad  fa  pohttdiing  ea 

feyerfMeriMMn.bvlhe]lev.W.lf.Wede.  yo^     ,, 

<Alliiiefor««Weft8iDQilM»'')aSeoQnd  paanlfarly  edatad  far  prierte  . 

Md  eanddfiiH  folne  10  the  Hataay  ef  snblicatndy.    SewaelSlenaT 

awrtiealiiiii.    Tha  imk  wiU  be pnk^died  hoTe  eaen  &  M&  or  el  epiai 

in  a  4«o  Tolnme  of  400  pagea,  with  U '—' '-^ 

llolal,  drnwa  Md  eogntfed  by  W.  H.  Lis. 
iiit»  Demy  qwaito,  L.1,  11a.  6d.  Eoyel. 
JjJi^  12a.  <KL   or   with  P1006  on    ~ 


_,,, te  any 

it  wiU  eAetneqy 
which  the  Sa^iafa 
counter,  in  acquiring  a 
diathngoagab 


MONTHLY  LIST  O*  NEW  PtTBLlCATIONS. 


LONDON. 


AOKICULTUKfi. 

A  New  ^item  of  Culdvadon  wlthoot 
t^BMf  or  dung,  or  summer  faXlam ;  by  Me* 
joor-GeoendBcetson.    Svo^ 

BIBI.IOQnAPilT. 

A  geneiol  Catalogue  of  bew  end  teoond- 
hand  Beoki,  by  J.  Dowding.  3s.  6^ 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Geoige  the  third,  his  Court  and  Family, 
8vo.  8  vols.   28s. 

The  public  and  domestic  life  of  his  late 
Mi^icaty,  Geoige  III. ;  by  Edward  Holt, 
Sag.  Sva 

,    The  Huntiaaden  Peerage;    by  Heniy 
Nugent  Bdl,  4io. 

The  Life  of  John  Sebaadan  Buck,  by  Dr 
FoiUi  tieaslated  from  the  Geimen,  8to. 


Gelpiae's  Synoptical  Compcnd.  of  British 
Betaayk  arranged  after  the  Ltnnaan  Sys- 
tent  new  edition.  10s.  6d. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

A  Guide  to  Yoimg  Brewers,  particularly 
adapted  fa  Familiea,  Stow  12s. 


DttAftA. 

TheCeliei,  aThigedy,  ha  IveMtt;  Iv 
Percy  B.  Shelley,  Svo.   4e.  6d. 

Ivanhoe;  or.  The  Jew^s  Daaq^iiB;  1 
Mdo-Drame «  by  T.  Dibdin,  t^  id 

The  Antiquary  |  by  D.  Tcny,  3l 

CBVCAYIOV. 

Vtee'sKqrto  KdthontheGIote,  Itea  Is. 

A  Srllabic  Guide  to  te  true  pnoaaaek. 
tkm  or  the  French  Le&ffuage ;  by  Ihe  Bei. 
J.  TQL  2s. 

Poems  for  Youth;  by  a  Family  Orde, 
12BIO.  3s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  French,  on  the  |dza 
of  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar;  by  W.  & 
Kenny,  3s. 

On  Educadon ;  by  J.  Macneh,  7e. 

Tay]or*8  Mother's  Journal,  I2uow  U, 

On  the  present  and  past  Partidplea  of  ibe 
French  Language;  by  M.  MaiUtf<  Utak 
3s.  Od. 

Stephens*  Greek  Thesaurus,  Ko  IS.  h 
will  be  seen  by  this  Number,  tfiet  te  Edi- 
toiB  have  adopted  a  new  amuagcneat,  cikii> 
lated  greedy  to  accdexate  te  fotiite  peqgses 


1«] 


ifonlMy  IAUifl^n»  FMeMm. 


ito  ttmfimam 


Tke  cafMs  irtaflh  Uoagei  t*  dteand 
fiubacriben  nuiy  be  M  «t  L.1,  5c  maU, 
ttd  L.2,  Itk  €dL  Uiye  p^»er.  The  price 
viU  kiMii  lafeeA  te  L.1,  7a.  jad L  2, 158. 
fiubMribeit,  iof  «WMe,  ■■wm  at  the  {uice 
at  wU«k  tliqr  imgiaally  entar.  |2aeh  fait 
will  oontiiii  SOO  pagai  on  anaTenga*  after 
tbk  Hoa  i.  «i  IX.  flMna  about  flOOO 
vndf  onrftted  by  fiCqihcM.  Vbit  cepiei 
priitdiiiealricdj  finmad  <o  tfaa  mm^cr  of 

'     '  'iQi»    Total Mbmbcntfaqie and 


The  Delpliiai  and  Vanonui  Clawai, 
Nof  XL  and  XIL  CoataiiMag  the  con. 
cliuum  of  Coaar,  and  the  aomnwiwrmait 
«f  Jumal*  Tlie  maaai  pdoi «  Ul,  Is. 
snail  and  L.2*  S«.  jave  pi^at  TIm  poets 
willbeshoidf  MMmMQ,  as  ivry  Ibw  jsapies 


Nok  Xllf.  aad  XIV.  viU  appear  at  the 
cnditfMmdi. 

Camdtos  Ncyas,  with  English  Notas, 
and  Hlstonealaad  Geepaphiosil  Questions 
Fes  flchsols.  By  the  Jftor.  &  Bndl^. 
Second  SdStion«  Itao.  3b.  «d.  bd. 
«  Cnar*s  Caounenams,  fiam  Obeiiiai's 
TsKti  iM  aU  tha  Odphia  Notes,  but 
^ritlMMillba  lateipieitatfoQ,  Maof  plaMs. 
Oelafa.  lOs.  fid. 

SdiMlmasten,  Mr  Valpy  lias  jpoUishfid  Ae 
<M  Milm  Mm0I  JBoohB  ao  Ibis  nev  {dan ; 
tfkl  dbodU  any  diSeaky  Mcvr  la  paocariqg 
them  thioiigb  the  Mfular  diaimsl,  Mr 
Vtiggff  win  anost  mdily  aappiy  thaai  en 


niTE  AETS. 

A  Series  of  Views  of  the  Abbeys  and 
Casdes  in  Yozkshtre,  drawn  and  engraved 
by  Westdl  and  Madcensie,  with  Descrip- 
tioiis,  by  T.  D.  Whttaicer,  4to.  No  I. 
lOs.  6d. 

An  eztraordlnuy  fine  LHceness  of  our  late 
wenerable -Sovereign ;  by  J.  A^,  fs.  6d. 
Ficturesque  Tour  of  ttie  Rhine,  Part  V. 
lie. 

Poctmtsof  the  British  focts  from  jC^iaii- 
cer  to  Cowper,  royal  ^Svo.  12a.  4to.  168. 
i>M»o&  on  India  Paper,  4fco.  Sis 

Fac  Similes  of  Drawings,  by  Ae  Dntch 
IVfaaien  ;  by  Plools  Van  Amstel*  Part  11. 
X2a,2s. 

GEOOIlAPHr. 

Thomson^s  Cabinet  Atlas,  Imp.  itq. 
^2,  «s. 

HI8T0RT. 

Memoirs  of  tlie  Early  Campaigns  of  the 
Duke  of  WeUington,  in  Portugal  and  Spjdn. 
is.  <>d. 

The  H  istory  of  the  Crusades ;  by  Gharies 
Vf  tils,  8vo,  ?  vols.    x£l,  4e. 

A  spinas  Analysis  of  Univef^al  History, 

rsLTt  XVII. 

Hietorical  Memoirs  of  Buonaparte,  trans- 
eted  frcmi  te  French;  by  Barry  O'Meara. 
<>s.  Gd. 


History  aftiM  Jawv,  tmm  the  Deetruc* 
donafJenisirieai4athePr8atiitTiBae;  by 
H.  Adams.    188. 

HOaTIClTI.TtJRZ. 

Transaction^  of  the  HortiGultiinil  So^ieljr 
of  LondoQ,  vol  ill.  pvt  iv.    £X ;  6:0. 

LAW. 

Statutes  of  the  Unitai  Kiagdom,  ^  Gaow 
II1.8V0.    £l:ii6. 

taceediMi  ia  iht  Hams  of  Caauaons, 
and  IB  tba  Cavrt  of  King's  BcBDh*  bi  tiia 
cai8  0fMrHabhiWM  4i.Bd, 

Al4MBr^BirJobii  tfewjMia,  Baii.  on 
the  Commission  appoinlol  to  laqiuae  mio 
Iha  DtuUsa,  fiakries,  &^  4tf  O^ooa  of  the 
Courts  of  Juste  in  Endaad;  ariifa  Qfaaan^ 
vMioBsaa  tbeafieeofMesNtflB  ClaMaery; 
by  P.  P.  Stratford,  Esq.  a  Blaster  in  Gfaiai- 
fiory,  8s»6i» 

Letters  addiMwd  to  the  Master  of  4ba 
Kiiir'a  Bencb,  aa  Ae  PMMiiea  of  Ae  Office 
of  Pleas  ia  the  Ezcha^oer ;  by  Paul  Dicken- 
aOBt    UttarL    Bklid. 

A  Txeatias  oa  tha  Law  tii  the  Pmaga- 
tive  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Relative  Di^ 
ties  and  Righto  of  die  Subjact;  by  J.  Chit- 
ty,  royal  San.    ^i,  la. 

Report  of  Trials  in  the  GiKuas  of  Qaaa4s» 
atMva  fee  the  Ocabraetioa  of  the  BmI  of 
8elkirk*iSetteMntia  Ihc  Red  Riaer,  with 
Obeervationsi  bf  A.  AaMa» tab    Is. diu 

Tbe  SiiMkot^sCteideaecbe  laoer  Temple^ 
pointiag  omthe  Bagu]alioM»  A«^)  by/, 
fiaidneft.    Is. 

The  Mother's  Medical  Aspi^nt;  |>y  Sir 
Arthur  CladEe,  M.  D.  I2mo.    ie.  6d^ 

An  Eaiey  op  tbe  Extanud  Com Tndes 
by  R.  Torrens,  Svo.     12s. 

Address  lo  fbose  who  may  he  oioaiqg  to 
tifte  United  State8;by<S.  Omxtauld. 

The  Oxfoad  UmvesMly  Calendar  die 
i%W.    ^6d. 

WiUiams'  History  of  Inventiona,  Sat^ 
tffM.    ^l,4a. 

Character  EkseoM  lofiname  la  lift t 
by  Isaac  Taylor,  Snu    ^ 

The  Quarteriy  Mmifiid  Magasiae  and 
Reviaw,  Part  VI.    da. 

BiitUh  Raidew«  Vo  XXIX.    «a. 

The  Londsdale  Magaaine,  or  Beautiss  af 
the  >Urth  of  iSagbsad ;  being  a  Daseaptioa 
4^GeatkmeD's  Seat^ 

The  Pawphletew,  Ko  XXX.    ($9.  iBiL 

This  Work  comprises  the  best  entire 
Pamphlets  of  the  day,  on  Literary,  Political, 
JKel^us,  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  on 
both  sides  of  every  question.  It  is  publish- 
ed oocaaionalljr,  at  an  average  of  f^Mir  Nam- 
ben  anauaUy.  Tbienuaibk  contaias  shft 
celebrated  PampMet  on  Ceibuny  and  the 
Revohition,  by  Prefe8B0r  €oer^,  lale  edi- 
tor of  tiie  Rhenidi  Mefcaey,  is  Just  |iablish- 
ed,  trsndated  Ubenlly  from  die  43cinaB 
fampMet,  lately  8U|;pressed  by  die  Prani- 
an  goveramenu 
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The  Aicadin,  No  |.    tk  0d. 

The  Sportaman^t  Repontory,  Part  II. 
4to.  lOs.  6d. 

Debretfs  Peerage,  ISth  edition,  £l,  4fl. 

An  account  of  the  various  modes  of  shoe- 
ing Horses ;  by  J.  Goodwin.     8vo.     12s. 

Observations  on  a  PUm  for  a  more  fre- 
quent delivery  of  the  Gaols:  by  R.  Fel- 
lowes,  Esq.     Is.  6d. 

NOVELS. 

Domestic  Scenes,  3  vols  18mo.    £U  Is- 

Coincidence ;  or,  the  Soothsayer ;  by 
Paul  Seabright,  ISmo,  3  vols.     16s.  6d. 

Boccacio*s  Decamenm  Tianslated ;  a  new 
edition,  8vo.     16s. 

Olivia;  a  Tale;  by  a  Lady  of  distinc- 
tion, 12mo,  2  vols.    12s.  6d. 

The  Mystery ;  or,  Forty  Years  ago,  3 
vols.    £h  la. 

Earl  Osric ;  or,  the  Legend  of  Rosamond ; 
by  Mrs  Isaacs,  4  vols  18mo.    £l,  4a. 

Country  Ndghbours,  and  the  ShipwreA ; 
by  MiM  Bumey,  3  vols.    £h  4s. 

Good  Hiunour ;  or,  my  Unde  the  Gcne- 
nl ;  by  a  third  Cousin,  12mo,  2  vols.   12s. 

POETEY. 

Pope*s  Essay  on  Man,  Mess&h,  &e.  in 
the  Portuguese  language,  with  Notes,  4to, 
3  vols.    «6,  68. 

Stray  Fancies,  or  Miscellaneous  Poems ; 
by  James  Pitsmauriee,  12mo.    6s. 

Mazeppa  Travestie.    2s.  6d.' 

The  Second  Tonr  of  Dr  Syntax  in  search 
of  the  Picturesque,  Svo,  No  II.    2s.  6d. 

Retrospection ;  by  Thomas  Whitby.  5s. 

Emigrant*B  Return;  by  J.  Bartlett  6s. 6d. 

The  Sceptic  ;  by  Mrs  Hemans.    38. 

Dr  Syntax  in  Paris ;  or,  a  Search  in  Tour 
of  the  Grotesque.     Part  II.     2s.  6dr 

POLITICS.  » 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Giflbrd,  knight 
2s.  6d. 

The  Loyal  Man  in  the  Moon.     Is. 

The  Pditical  Apple-Pie;  or,  tlie  ex- 
traordinary red  book  versified.     Is. 

The  Financial  House  tliat  Jack  Built. 
6d. 

The  Palace  of  John  Bull  contrasted  with 
the  poor  House  that  Jack  Built.     Is.  6d. 

The  Political  Queen  that  Jack  loves.  Is. 

THEOLOOr. 

Messiah's  Kingdom ;  or,  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ ;  by  John  Bayford,  F.S.  A. 
8vo.     IOl 

An  examination  of  the  chaiges  made  a- 
gainst  Unitarians  and  Unitarianism ;  by 
Lant  Carpenter,  D.D.  Svo.    146. 


{JAmdn 


A  Reply  ID  the  B0T.  MrToAd'oi 

tion  of  our  authorised  tranatoki  an 
alatois  of  the  Bible;  by  Sir  Ja 
Bttigess,  bait,    ^i.  Is. 

Sermons;  by  Dr  Bu&Id,  8vi>»  VoL  IL 

A  reoentiy  diaooveved  Btbiopic  vom: 
of  the  fint,  usually  ealkd  the  fiRBth.  «r 
seoond^McryphalBiookof  Ezra;  bfBidmd 
Lawrence,  D.  D.    12s. 

Daily  Bread;  or,  Meditationa  fiv  evar 
day  in  the  year.    S8.6d. 

SennoDs ;  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  £.  J. 
Tumour,  Svo.  3  vols.    £l,  7s. 

The  state  of  the  Country,  a  SemiflB ;  k 
J.  W.  Cunningham.    Is.  6d. 

A  Catechism  on  the  Txuth  of  CfamiB. 
ity,  12mo.    38. 

The  donUe  bereavement ;  two  Stnem 
on  the  death  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Didce  s 
Kent,  and  of  his  late  Mmjegty  ;  faj  W.  B. 
Collyer,  D.  D.    2s. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  King:  hr 
J.  G.  Foyster.  Is.  6d. — bj  Jooeph  IvegoeT. 
Is.— by  J.  H.  B.  MountaiD,  A.  M.  ls.6d 
—.by  J.  W.  Conningham.— by  Rer.  T. 
GUbank.     Is.  6d.— by  the  Rev.  J.  Hi^faa, 

A.  M.     ls.6d ^by   Dr   R.   WintcE.     U 

6d.^-J)y  Rev.  A.  Bedford.     1&  6d. 

A  new  Edition  of  the  Enthonsn  s 
.Methodists  and  Papists  ooossdcred;  b 
Bishop  LavingtOD.  1  vol  Svo.  Whh  Noki, 
and  an  Introductkm,  by  the  Rer.  R.  Pti- 
whde.    15s.  bds. 

This  is  a  reprint  from  the  acaree  editicE?. 
noV  selling  for  a  very  faigli  price.  Tk 
Author's  principal  dengn  is,  to  draw  acoB- 
pari8on,by  way  of  caution,  to  aJl  ProteitaBa. 
between  the  wild  and  pernicious  entfaoaoK 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Saints  ef  lj 
Popish  communion,  and  those  of  the  Me- 
thoidists  in  our  own  country  ;  which  Isce 
he  calls  a  set  of  pretended  refonocrs,  aci- 
mated  by  an  enthusiastic  and  tuuoal 
spirit. 

TOPOOaAPHX. 

A  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  </ 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia ;  by  W.  Wilka- 
son,  Svo.    9s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Voyage  to  South  America,  perfonoej 
by  order  ot  tlie  American  government ;  Vr 
H.  M.  Brackenridge,  Esq.  8vo,  2  v&U 
i:i,  4a. 

Journal  of  New  Voyages  and  Tiar^ 
No  6,  VoL  II.    3s.  6d. 

Travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa  in  1$I? : 
by  M>  G.  Mollien,  4to.    £?,  U. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Monastery,  a  Romance,  by  the  au- 
thor of '»  Waverley,'*  3  vols  12mo. 

Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  No 
No  CXVL  for  Mardi,  Is.  6d. 

Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1816, 
8vo.  £U  18. 

Literary  and  Statistical  Magaadne  for 
Scotland,  No  XIH.    2s.  6d. 


Edinburgh  Monthly  Review,  No  XVI. 
for  April,  2s.  6d. 

Edinburgh  Review;  or  CriticalJouziiri. 
NoLXV.    6s. 

A  Catechism  of  Chemistry ;  adapted  b> 
those  commencing  the  Stud  v  of  that  Sdcoce, 
illustrated  by  wood-cuts  destgned  for  tijr 
work,  IBmo.   2s  6d. 
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Pvacticid  Ronwki  on  Yellow  Ferer,  by 
reorge  Binie,  Snigeon,  Royal  Navy.  Ss. 
id. 

Illustratioiis  of  the  unriTalled  efficaqr  of 
ompreesioa  and  peicuflnon  in  the  cure  of 
IheumatisDi,  Sprains*  and  Debility  of  the 
^extremities;  by  William  Balfour,  M.  D. 
Is. 

*<  Montrose,**  a  Melo  Drama,  founded 
m  the  '*  Legend  of  Montrose,**  in  the  third 
leries  of  Tales  of  my  Landlord^  12mo. 
Is.  6d. 

Two  I^etters  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers  on 
lis  proposal  for  the  increasing  of  the  num- 
>er  of  Churches  in  Glasgow.  Second  edi- 
ion  enlarged,  with  an  Appendix,  and  a 
[^etter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Chris* 
ian  Instructor,  Is. 

Remarks  on  the  late  Order  in  Council 
mjoining  a  form  of  Prayer  for  the  Hoyal 
Karaily,  to  be  used  by  tne  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

Considerations  on  the  System  of  Paro- 
chial Schools  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  ad- 
vantage of  establishing  them  in  large  towns  ; 
by  Thomas  Clialmers,  D.  D.  Is. 

Death  and  Character  of  Asa,  King  of  Ju- 
dah,  a  Sermon,  preached  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  George  III.;  by  Robert  Culbert- 
son.  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Leith,  Is. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Means  of 
Preserving  the  Health  of  Soldiers  in  Camp 
and  in  Quarters.  With  Notes  on  the  Me- 
dical Treatment  of  several  of  the  most  Im- 
portant Diseases  which  are  found  to  prevail 
m  the  British  Army  during  the  l«ate  War. 
By  Edward  Thomhill  Luscombe,  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  .Medical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  formerly  Senior  Surgeon  of  the 
Sith  Regiment    Gs.  8va 

Dr  Neilson's  edition  of  Moor*s  Greek 
Grammar,  greatly  enlarged,  wherein  is 
given  a  short  view  of  the  irregularly  formed 
Verbs,  indeclinable  parts  of  Speech,  pecu- 
liar niles  of  Syntax,  Prosody,  Accents,  and 
Dialects  in  Latin,  and  very  copious  Notes 
throughout  the  work  in  English,  octavo, 
58.  6d.  bound. 

The  third  edition,  considerably  enlarged, 
of  Prosodia  Grasca ;  sive,  Metrorum  Grs-  ~ 
corum  per  Regulas  et  Exempla  Expositio. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Use  of  the  Digamma  in  the  Poems  of  Ho- 
mer, in  which  also  the  Rules  and  Principles 
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i^Nm  which  his  Verve  upcus  to  have  been 
constructed,  are  pointed  out;  by  George 
Dunbar,  F.R.S.E.  and  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  UnivsButy  of  Edinburgh.  Octavo, 
58.  in  boards. 

Elements  of  Latin  Prosody,  containing  a 
complete  S^rstem  of  Rules  of  Quanti^,  in 
English,  with  a  fiill  account  of  Versmca- 
tion.  Also  Classical  Authorities  for  the 
Rules  of  Quantity,  and  the  La^  Rules  of 
Alvarez,  corrected  and  improved  by  R.  J. 
Bryce,  A.  M.  18ma  Is.  Of  this  interest- 
ing and  useful  work,  we  shall  shortly  give 
an  account. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books,  comprising  many 
rare  and  valuable  articles  of  Bridsh  and 
Foreign  Literature  now  on  Sale ;  by  John 
Smith  and  Son,  Hutcheson  Street,  Glasgow, 
8va  Is.  6d.  The  curious  and  uncommon 
Books  of  this  collection,  were  recently  ac- 
quired by  ijersonal  selection  in  various  parts 
of  the  Contment 

Regulations  of  the  Fort  William  Circu- 
lating Library. — It  is  truly  delightful  to 
find  that  an  institution  of  tills  kind  has  been 
established  vrith  so  much  prospect  of  suc- 
cess in  this  remote  quarter.  There  is  pre- 
fixed a  short  address,  which  cannot  fail  to 
give  a  high  idea  of  the  individuals  concern- 
ed in  setting  on  foot  this  patriotic  scheme. 
It  is  very  wdl  written,  and  displays  a  true 
spirit  of  literary  ardour.  We  hope  the  li- 
mited funds  of  the  Fort  William  Library 
will  be  aided  by  many  donations.  The 
Celtic  Club  would  do  weQ  to  signalize  their 
love  for  the  Highlands  in  this  way,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  they  will  do  so. 

A  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen ;  containing  an 
Acount  of  that  Country— of  the  Zoology  of 
the  North— of  the  Shetland  Isles— and  of 
the  Whale  Fishery;  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  some  important  observations  on 
the  Variation  of  the  Compass,  &c.  &c. ; 
by  John  Laing,  surgeon,  third  edition, 
12mo.    4«.  6d. 

A  System  of  Theology,  in  173  Doctrinal 
and  Practical  Sermons;  by  the  late  Timothy 
Dwight,  S.T.D.  LL.D.  late  President  of 
Yale  College,  Connecticut ;  with  an  inter- 
esting Memoir,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
Author,  in  5  large  vols  8vo.    jC3,  10s. 

The  Life  of  Miss  Sophia  Leece ;  by  tiie 
Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,  Rector  of  Bolknish, 
Isle  of  Man.     Is.  stitched;  Is.  Sd.  boards. 


New  Foreign  Works,  imported  by  Treuttel  and  Wuriz,  Soho-Square,  London. 


CRvvRXS  completes  de  Madame  de  Stael, 
vol.  9  and  9.    6vo.  ISs. 

MoIHen,  Voyage  dans  Tinterieur  de 
TAfrique,  2  vol.  Svo.  Jig.  £l. 

Londres  en  1819,  ou  Recueil  de  Lettres 
sur  la  Politique,  la  Litt^rature  et  les 
moeurs;  par  Tautenr  d*une  annee  a  Londres, 
Svo.    10s. 

Conespondance  entre  un  Anglais  et  un 
Pran^ais,  relative  a  Tetat  actuel  de  leurs 


nations,  et  aux  diffi^rens  partis  qui  les 
divisent,  &c.    Svo.    8s. 

Memoires  pour  servir  il  Thistoire  de  la 
Maison  de  Cond6.  2  vols.  Svo.  avec  por- 
traits et  fac-simile.  £U  10s. 

Un  Tour  en  Espagne  de  1807  k  1809,  ou 
Memoires  d'un  sold  at  fiut  prisoimier  a  la 
bataille  de  Baylen,  2  vols,  12mo,  8s. 

CEuvres  de  Lord  Byron,  traduitcs  de 
TAnglais,  6  vols.  ISmo.  £U  4s. 


T19 

Om  floeik^  8«aitein  AUmigiie,  et « 
dVMMB0Mitite(  Ace.   8ro.   «s. 

AaawdM  M^dieo— ^lirargiaa  d«  Hopi- 
tmoL  ft  Uoniimetvils  de  P«i^  4«io.  mtw 
un  Atlu  folio.    ^3,  38. 

G«U  and  Spambeim,  WMtoiiiM  ct  phy- 
nok^  da  iymoie  Bcrfcuz  «q  gte^nl,  «t 
fhi  OKWtmi  en  pMticvUer,  Tom.  IV.  Meondo 
pude,  ito.  avw,  ua  AdM,  islio.    ^i,  4«. 

Thowoikif  DOirooinpkCadm4fols,  4««. 
irtth  100  platn  ia  foUo.    £!«,!««. 

Avtonuiuurebi) 


Jlbiil%  Lui  tfNtm  FMcoHami. 


.1. 


MaacMBi,  . 
ipeK  m  una  Sodetft 
fVMW  lgl9,  villi  90  plrtea. 

Am  diVAcadonfeddU  C 
4tB^  #-ir«MK  1819.    £U  T. 

Mood,  Pfoporta  di  idcune  canaaMioA 
affghuxte  ai  Vocabolano  deOa  Cmaca,  Spatt. 
%wo.  MOmi^  1S17,  10.    188. 

Tkani,  DiaMiarioda  PHiari4bl  rfBOTa. 
MBloddkbdfeaitiflMallMa  t^dii 
8T0.  itfiAmo  1818.    14i. 
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COBfMERCIAL  BEPORT.— JfarcA  13, 1820. 


Sugar.  Then  has  been  some  fluctuation  in  the  paces,  and  demand  Ar  this  midb 
At  the  date  of  our  last  repinl,  the  market  wore  a  favoanlile  aspect.  It  alUg  maids  fas* 
t:une  languid,  and  prices  depressed.  Wxthm  these  fiew  dajs  di0  doyoaiid  kaa*  §m  Hb- 
tsovadoes.  become  more  anixnated,  and  the  prices  more  steady.  Fnun  the  latf  idini 
from  the  Condsent,  the  Refined  market  is  become  more  ]aM;uid.^-^Jfolasaev  «ie  stcadf, 
and  in  fair  Kcniest.  As  we  anticipated»  ibe  acconnts  ftom  toe  islands  ave  hw  na  BKSBf 
favourable.  The  crops  must  both  be  short  aad  UDuaaally  late^  From  this  ilminislMirf 
we  may  fairly  calculate  upon  the  Su^^  market  rrwainit^  aleady,  and  if  bussDcas  in  g^ 
efal  revives,  that  the  deinand  and  prices  wiH  inoeaseH^^atfoa.  The  niadcci  iv  Caiaa 
continues  lanouid  and  depressed.  The  importatuns  have  of  late  been  oa 
and  the  quaatity  of  Kast  India  Cotton  on  band  is  so  poiut,  (hat  it  imnt*  fir  * 
to  oome,  keep  the  maiket  in  a  lan^iid  state.  The  qaantity  eipectad  fioaa  iiamia  ii 
venr  considerahle.  The  demand  for  internal  coasunpt  also  cannot  be  inrsifswrt  ■  Cgfie. 
This  article  condnues  to  fluctuate  gicatly :  eveiy  thing  oonoeming  it  dcpaads  upon  ifar 
advices  from  the  Continent,  which  must  fluctuate  greatly,  aocdrduig  as  the  aigMisi  se* 
rive  firom  diflerent  parts  of  the  wodd.  These  are  lately  become  veiy  great,  ana  a  laiye 
pordon  of  the  Coffee  trade  is  now  wrested  (rom  our  hands*  The  oonsumpC  on  <faa  Cmt^ 
aent  of  Europe  continues  to  incresae. 

In  an  the  other  arddes  of  Commerce  it  is  scaroelj  possible  for  us  to  makea  ni^ie  n- 
xnark.  Bveiy  thing  oondmies  in  the  fonuer  lai^guid  state,  aor  is  thoe  tfaa  analMap- 
pesrsnce  of  any  immediate  revival,  at  least  to  any  considerahle  extent  In  <lie  ""^""^^ 
Curing  districts  more  work  has  lately  been  doii^,  but  at  no  adsaacelbr  the|urice  «f  laboar. 
The  accounts  from  foreign  markets  continue  dull  and  unsatiafactoiy,  withoiaa^fhfnii^ 
rays  to  dispel  the  glaom.  We  stated  our  opinion  on  these  matters  at  sucii  length  ia  ev 
last  report,  that  it  is  unneoessaxy  for  us  soain  to  enter  upon  the  aolijedU  iuvoj  ihii^ 
«ince  has  but  tended  to  confirm  what  we  there  sakL  Soqm  time  must  yet  pass  I  " 
see  any  material  zerival  of  tiade. 


Weekly  Friee  ofSMtt,  fnm  Is/  to  25A  Feft^  1880. 
1st  8th.  lidi.  88d. 
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Bank  stock, 

3  per  osat  ledaeod,  ....^ 

3  per  cent  consols,^ .„.,.«. 
S4  percent  consols,*.^ 

4  per  cent  mna/ilg, 

B  per  cent,  navy  ann.  ^..^ 
fmnftial  3  per  cent  ann. 

India  «tnrlr,  ■      ,   ,,.      ,    

■  bonds,. 


221 

T€} 

86} 

102| 


20 
i 

i 
7 
7 
3 


222 

08{ 

m 


Exchequer  bilis,  Sd.  p.dw 

Consols  for  ace  

American  3  per  cents.^ 
French  5  per  cents.  ««, 
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15  13  pr. 
3    4pr. 


671      4 

102)    3 
67} 

li"irpr. 
4    2pr. 


J03l      I 


U  145. 


0»| 

77f 


Ipr. 


871     i 

108       i 


IS  12  pr. 
fdis.l]ir. 


63 


63 
73lr.  90er. 


72<T.  90er. 


0.3 


Regtiter^^Ccmmerdtd  Report, 


Tift 


Cowrte  of  Exthnm^  March  7— -Amitcrdam,  12  s  1.  ABtwtrp,  IS  t  8.  Eau 
nbui^  36:5b  Frankfort,  152  Ex.  Puia,  85  :  30.  Bourdeaux*  25 :  5a  Ma- 
l,  34efiect.  CacUz,  33}  effect.  Gibraltar,  30.  Leghorn,  47.  Genoa,  44|.  Malta, 
NaplM,  SSJ.  Falenno*  116»>  per  os.  Opoito,  51i.  Eio  Jaaeizo,  ^,  Dublin,  104* 
cent*  Cork»10i. 


>rkef  of  Gold  and  SUver^ 
Mffs,  d0tl7:lOi-  New 
»,  aund.  5a.licL 


Portugal  gold,  in  coin,  j£0  s  0 : 0    Foreign  goU*  * 
«S:15s6.   New  doOacf,  4c  UH  SOver,  te 


PRICES  CUBR£NT-.J/arcft  4.-<£oiHfeiH  Jfa#vA  3, 182a 


SAR*  Muse. 

LEITH. 

GLASGOW,    f 

LIVERPOOL.  1 

LONDON.     1 

00     to     65 

58      to    64 

54    CO 

59 

54      tc 

57 

[id.  good,  end  flue  mid. 

70        •    85 

65 

80 

60 

84 

58 

57 

ine  and  very  fine.    .   • 

84            96 

— 

•- 

85 

88 

72 

84 

Ined  Doub.  Loavtf,    . 

130           145 

— 

— 

«• 

— 

— 

.» 

■owder  ditto. 

108           lis 

— 

— 

— > 

— 

90 

114 

ingle  ditto,       •       • 

105           lis 

— 

.^ 

103 

106 

^ 

— 

nuiU  Lumps 

92             98 

— 

— 

105 

108 

— 

— 

.arge  ditto. 

92             96 

— 

— 

92 

98 

— 

— • 

>LASSBS,  Bri^    cwL 

48             60 
30             31 

30 

30  6 

48 
31  6 

53 

^S6«6d 

■" 

FFEB,  JazBiiaa  •    ewt. 

>Td.  good,  and  flna  ordL 

98           110 

.ii* 

— 

115 

1S8 

90 

122 

«id.Sod:aodfiiianiid. 
Itch,  Triage  and  vary  otd. 

lis          122 

«. 

i. 

128 

134 

128 

145 

85            96 

«- 

_ 

90 

115 

.— 

2EJ:&SasSL 

lOf          112 

-.> 

— 

116 

130 

— 

-.. 

lis           117 

f. 

«» 

132 

140 

mm. 

... 

Doimnflo. 

as           105 

*M 

— 

112 

116 

M 

M. 

MENT5(lnBond)      lb. 

7              8 

74 

«4 

S 

84 

— 

— 

IRITS,       ,.^  «.        « 
Jam.  Ram,  160.  P.  fidk 

U  3d   Si  fid 

Si  lid 

SkOd 

3    0 

3    3 

2s  ad 

4a  Sd 

Bxandy,       •      •      • 

4    6     5    0 

■• 

.— 

«M 

— > 

3   4 

4    0 

Qeneva, 

S    9     3    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2   6 

2    8 

Aoua,       .... 
INES. 

6    9     7    0 

"" 

*~ 

"• 

■" 

— 

"• 

Cfa^lMORn>«ia,Mid. 

60            64 

— 

— 

-.- 

»- 

£35 

65    0 

Tenoifft*                  P*!^ 

44             54 

34            55 

30           35 

z 

z 

E 

z 

48       . 

mm          0 

MadetraT     -       •       • 

60            70 

mm. 

mm. 

— 

w 

40 

5o"o 

0OWOOD,J«m.    .   ton. 

^7            - 

5  10 

5  15 

6    0 

6    5 

6    6 

*• 

Hooduxas, 

8             — 

5  15 

6    0 

6  10 

6  15 

6    6 

6    10 

USTtC^^hunaioiC       • 

8            — 

7            - 

6  10 

7  10 

7  0 

8  0 

7    0 
7    0 

7  10 

7  0 

o"© 

Cuba, 

9              11 

9  10 

10    0 

9    5 

10    0 

1    2 

1    6 

4DIOO,0luaeBaiflne«  Ibi 

9»  6d  lis  6d 

7    6 

8    6 

9    0 

10    0 

10s  Od  lOs  6d    I 

IMBER.  Amer.  Pine,  foot. 

1    0      1  11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•• 

Dido  Oak, 

3    S     3    6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

Chriatiannnd  (dut.  paid) 

2    0        — 

— 

-" 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

St  DomiDfliH  ditto       . 
'aR.  Amotcaa,       •     brL 

14      18 

xe        "so 

1    2 
1    4 

1    8 
3    0 

1  2 

1  4 

2  0 
18    0 

21    0 

^ 

•ITCHlroJeign,    .     cwt 

18            20 
8             - 

"" 

z 

M 

•. 

22    0 
8    6 

10  "o 

FALLOW,  Rw.Yal.Gwd. 
lEMP,  Riga  Mktaa,     ton. 

61             02 

59 

60 

60 

— 

— 

•— 

OS             — 
M             51 

~" 

.» 

MM 

*" 

xlo   0 

^ 

PettfAulHiaiaa,     . 

44             45 

— 

— 

45 

46 

44  10 

— 

^LAXt 
RigaThi«.lkDn|.llalb 
Dutch, 

56            58 

58             11 

- 

- 

- 

a. 

70    0 
70 

72 

00 

Irfadi.      .       .       . 

45             53 

_ 

— 

•— 

•- 

— 

— 

^lATS.Arehaagel,   .   100. 
3RISTLES, 

•0             80 

— 

— 

•*" 

■~ 

£4  15 

"" 

Petenbunh  Flxsts,     cwL 
\SHBS,  Prten.  Peail,    . 

14             44 
34             35 

— 

— 

,^ 

.^ 

38 

"• 

Moiitreal  ditto. 

41             46 

40 

41 

39 

40 

37 

mm 

Pot,      .       . 

38             44 

39 

40 

37 

«. 

40 

44 

OIL,  Whale,      .      .  tun. 

32            33 

32 

33 

«• 

— 

80 

— 

ck.      7     . 

84(p.bri.) 

30 

31 

_ 

mm. 

28 

1.. 

TOBACCO.  Vbgia.  floe,  !b. 

Middling,       .       .       . 

0    9    0   9* 
0    8   0    8| 

0     9 
0    7 

0    8* 

0    6A 

0    * 

0    8 
0    6 

0  7d 
0   4 

0    9 
0    5 

Inferior, 

0    7  0    8 

0    4 

0    5 

0    3 

0    4 

mm. 

•- 

COTTONS,  Bowed  Oeorg. 
Sea  Island,  fine,       . 

1    0 

1    1 

0  11 

1    0* 

1    0 

1   04 

^            _ 

2    4 

2    6 

2    2 

*    ? 

1   9 

2     2 

Good.     . 

_«                            mmm 

2    2 

2    3 

1? 

1  n 

.. 

•. 

Demenra  and  ficrbice. 

mm.                              _ 

2    0 

2    1 

1     5J 

.. 

^ 

_                              i. 

1    3 

1    5 

1  u 

1    5^ 

1    2 

I     5 

Wcft  India,       . 

M.                               «» 

1    0 

1     1 

1     0 

1    1 

0    11 

1      0 

mm,                             — • 

1    6 

1    7 

1    ii 

1    5 

1     4 

1      IJ 

Mannham, 

—                    .         — 

1    4 

1    7 

I   s 

1     4 

1     3 

1     4 

J 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Ewglish  Bahkruptcies,  annoanoed  between  the  23d  d* 
Januuy  and  the  23d  of  Februarj  1820,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazettes 

Amistfl«d,  W.  Soylsnd,  Hsiifkx.  wonted-tphmer 

Baline,  J.  GonMnenal,  Yorkahire,  woolstapler 

Bennet,  S.  A.  Wonhip-street.  otMch-manufacturer 

BotUm.  H.  Wert  Camel,  Somenet,  nuUUtcr 

Beekwith,  C.  Preaton,  draper 

Bleaae,  R.  Altrin^utn,  flour-factor 

Bouctead,  M.  M.  Devonshire-street,  dealer 

BoUiigbmke,  H.  Great  Vamouth,  roercfaaot 

Braeewdl,  J.  Bcamley,  York,  innkeeper 

Briant,  W.  Kennington,  wine-merchant 

Brander,  J.  A  J.  Barclay.  Siae-lane.  merchants 

Brown,  W.  A.  Wcntworth-plaee,  brewer 

Brooke.  J.  Huddersfleld,  tanner 

Bunyer,  J.  Whetstone,  dealer 

Bucr,  W.  ChuTdi-street,  Grccnwidi,  butcher 

Buck,  J.  Arundel-streec,  Strand,  sUtioner 

Carrington,  S.  Ashbome,  Derby,  mercer 

t'ameit,  W.  Canal-row,  Bcrmondscy,  rope  maker 

C?atten,  E.  Milverton.  Warwickshire,  mealraan 

Chapman.  R.  Bccdes,  SuOblk,  iron-founder 

Chance,  J.  Worcester,  maltster 

Clarke,  J.  P.  Drayton,  Warwiekshiie,  dealer 

Clarke,  P.  Leicester,  boot  and  shoe  maker 

CowHI,  8.  Sutton  at  Hone,  miller 

Collier,  T.  NewpoiL  Salop,  liquor>mer«^iant 

Davies,  W.  CaerpMllj,  Glamorgan,  woollen-man- 
iifKtnrer 

Davies,  T.  Kmg-street,  tea-dealer 

Danro,  G.  Linum.  Kent,  butcher 

Dipper,  F.  Worcester,  silk-mercer 

ITutton,  S.iSt  J.  Dunn,  Liverpool,  merchflits 

Dundas,  J.  Carlisle,  cattle>dealer 

Dickens,  E.  Eynsford,  Kent,  draper 

Dye,  S.  Norwfdi,  grocer 

Dvball,  D.  White  Horse  Uvera,  Fetter-lane 

Elliot,  H.  Chippenham,  Wilu,  clothier 

Endieott,  J.  sen.  Exeter,  builder 

Farmer.  J.  Skinner-ttreet,  victualler 

Ford,  E.  Lime-street,  wine-merchant 

Fowie,  R.  Blandford,  draper 

FoK,  W.  Exchangc-buUduigs,  stock-broker 

Ford,  G.  Oxford-street,  silversmith 

Freame,  T.  Worcester,  cabinet-maker 

Fklljamea,  A.  Greenhithe,  baker 

Fulkurton.  J.  Manchester,  saddler 

Gallant,  W.  Lcadenhall  market,  flsbmongcr 

Gibson,  T.  Whitehaven,  butcher 

Giles,  D.  Syford,  Berks,  mealman 

Gribbell,  N.  &  M.  HeUyer,  East  Stonehouse,  De- 
von, builders 


Lipsham,  T.  St  Jamers-atreet,  confectioner 
Lynch,  M.  Church-street,  Spitaliields,  si&-aBami- 

Cscturer 
Marks.  W.  St  MichaeTs,  Woteester,  caxrcr  and 

giUar 
Maund,  J.  Ncw-atnet,  Corcnt-Gardcn,  mezccr 
Martin,  P.  Little  Harrawden,  baker 
Medcroft,  J.  LambTs  Condutt-atrccC,  jewdkr 
Merriman,  W*  H.  New  Bond-street,  maater  mari- 
ner 

MiUard,  S.  Glooccster.  lii 

MUlard,  J.  Minories,  baAows-n 
Morling,  W.  Heybridge,  Essax, 
Nappier,  T.  Potteme,  Wilts,  mealman 
Norris,  T.  Rarosgate,  grocer 
Norris,  W.  Romsey,  Southampton, 

chant 

Nossiter,  C.Grimsbury,  Northamptonshire,  taaocr 
Uastler,  R.  Horsforth,  Yorkshire,  dry-salter 
O'Neill,  T.  Newcastle-street,  wine-merehant 
Owens,  J.  Kingston,  Herefordshire,  ironmooger 
Patrick.  T.  C.  Austiii-Mars,  inanranoe^bioker 
Peanon,  J.  Bceston,  Roydes,  Yorkshire 
Peircy,  H*  Brighthetanstone,  grocer 
Peach,  D.  Camberwdl.  merchant 
Parry,  T.  sen.  Boddioott,  Oxfordshire,  nnneryntta 
Powiei,  M.  Roo,  Herefordshire,  memlman 
Raine,  T.  Bcar-atreet,  Leicester-fielda,  perfunicT 
Riduirdaon,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Richmond,  T.  Nottingham,  grocer 
Ritson,  J.  Carlisle,  t^low-chaodlar 
Roscoe,  W.  J.  Clarke,  and  W.  S.  Roaeoe,  Live- 
pool,  bankers 
Rutherford,  J.   Newcastle- upon -Tyne,  woofia- 

draper 
Rutl«lge,  F.  W.  Lucas-street,  oom-dealer 
Saiseant,  J.  Great  Wamcrnitreet,  brewer 
SavTile,  S.  Stayley,  Cheshire,  cotton-cpinncr 
.Shaw,  J.  Micklehurst,  Cheshire,  dothier 
Shuttleworth,  T*  Ipswich,  Itnen-draper 
Shuttlcworth,  J.   U    T.    Stevens,    Torkingum, 

Cheshire,  dealers 
Simpson,  A.  St  Swithin's  lane,  mcrduuc 
Smith,  T.  L.  Ramsdon  Crav.  butcher 
Sokxnon,  G.  Leman-strect,  Goodmaa'^-llekU.  hard- 


Green,  T.  Liverpool,  auctioneer 
Green,  J.  Exeter,  wlne-roerchant 
Oregson,  T.  Ormskirk.  Lancashire,  vintner 
Greenland,  E.  Old  Kentrroad,  carpenter 
Gundry,  T<  Goidsithney,  Cornwall,  merdiant 
Gundry,  J.  &  W.  Goidsithney,  merchants 
Gundry,  J.  Goidsithney,  merdiant 
HayaeUcn,  W.  Milton-next-Sittingboume,  Kent, 

saddler 
Harper,  J.  Edgeware-road,  cowkeeper 
Hayton,  J.  W.  GreenfieM,  Flintshire,  wire  and 

iron  manufecturer 
Haffner,  M.  Canmni-street,  St  George's,  carpenter 
Henley,  W.  HolyweU-sttcet.  silk-meroer 
Hannah,  T.  Liverpool,  btiilder 
Hu^ies,  J.  ft  J.  Clare.  Liverpool,  grooeta 
Hill,  J.  Bristol,  straw-hat-manuCuturer 
Hohoyd,  J.  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  calico-manuCK^ 

turer 
Hutchinson,  E.  Nottingham,  coofecttoner 
Jardine,  J.  C.  ShcfBeld,  draper 
Johnson,  J.  Llandaff,  shopkeeper 
Johnson,  R.  Francis-stceet,  watchmaker 
Jones,  W.  Eastcheap.  wine-merchant 
Jones,  W.  jun.  Burscough,  innkeeper 
Kendall.  J.  Brigham,  Cumberland,  miller 
Kcnnard,  C.  Pett,  near  Hastings,  tailor 
Knight,  J.  Fore-street,  cheesemonger 
Laiwworthy,  E.  Cannon-street,  packer 
Lawton,  T.  &  S.  Roe,  Strayley-bridge,  Ashton- 

under-Line,  machine-makers 
Le  Chevalier,  Wotton-uuder-cdge,  Gloucestershiie, 

brewer 
Lccand,  L.  R.  Great  Prescot-street,  Goodman's- 

fields,  carver  and  gilder 
Ledwicb,  N.  R.  Coltege-hiU,  merchant 


Spenoe,  T.  Maryland-point,  Stratford,  dealer 
Spencer,  S.  Cumming-strcet,  PesUonville^  bckk- 

layer 
SpcrriB,  T.  Thombury,  Gkmceater.  taUow-ctas- 

dler 

Stevens.  J.  Cherryhinton,  Cambridgeddre,  gar- 
dener 
Stevenson,  J.  Broad-street,  oovn-diandler 
Stammen,  T.  dc  W.  Button,  Sudbury,  miller 
Stewart,  C.  Hull,  spirit-meRhant 
Swan,  w.  New-street,  Comxnercial-road,  master 

mariner 
Tayktf,  T.  Preston,  Lancashire,  te»<len]er 
Taylor,  J.  Moretoo-in-Marsh.  wino-merchant 
Thomson,  J.  Manchester,  bookseller 
Thomas,  B.  B.  Plymouth-dock,  brewer 
Tipping,  T.  Warrington,  Lancashire,  miller 
Tinson,  W.   Christ-diurcli,    Soothamptan,  iac- 

holder 
Todd,  A.  Catherine-court,  Tower-hill. 
Turner,  N.  J.  Tower-street,  merchant 
Watson,  J.  &  H.  Friday-street,  wareiumaetnan 
Walton,  R.  Wood-street,  Cheapsidc.  hosier 
Walker,  J.  iun.  Axbridge,  Somerset,  toewer 
Weston,  J.  Tenterden,  Kent,  printer 
Weise,  W.  P.  Tooley-street,  hat-manufactuicr 
Wilkinson,  C.  Wormwood-street,  dealer 
Williams,  J.  Crowland,  grocer 
Williams,  B.  Birmingham,  chemist 
Wilson,  R.  Birmingham,  merchant 
Wilson,  W.  Seven  Houses,  Rotherhithe.  com-iaetir 
Wilson,  R.  Bridre^street.  Vauxhall,  Tineu-drapn 
Winterbottom.  J.  Manchester,  druggist 
Wire.  J.  Colchester,  grocer 
Windeatt,  T*  Bridgeton,  Devon,  woollen  manufac- 
turer 
Wood,  J.  Nottingham,  hosier 
Worthington,  J.  Warton,  Lancashire,  coal-niti- 

chant 
WorneU,  W.  Downton,  Wilts,  liaeiwiraper 
2 
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ALPHABXTiCAL  L18T  of  SCOTCH  BAKKaupTciEs,  Mffimmwii  betwwii  Isl  and  29th 
F^bniarj  1820,  cxtzActed  horn  the  Edinbtng^  Gazette. 

Nolwn,  J.merdiaiit,  Waulk-milUtore,  nour  Airdrie 
Plimptiiii  ic  Co.  nMrdumb.  Edinbuigh,  and  Johti 
Plimpton,  sole  putoer  of  the  Ann 


Bute,  Williim,  wright  and  builder,  Glawoi 
Cowin,  Wflliam.  flesher  tad  hcftw^leiMF, 
Cotton,  Stephen,  diina  and  earthen-waxe  mer- 

duut,  GJmkow 
Podt,  J.  wright  and  builder,  Greendde^ro*,  Edin. 
Oouglai,  Jamea.  merdumt,  Stirling 
Ewing,  Miller,  ft  Co.  merchanu,  carryiog  on  buri- 

petiasaooinpanj  in  Greeiioeks  andat  Newfbuodf 

land  under  the  firm  of  Miller,  Feigua,  &  Co. 
Glen,  William,  coal-master,  mexcfaant,  and  cattle> 

dealer,  Armsheu^h 
Gordon,  James,  cooper  and  fiib-curer,  Aberdeen 
Gray. A. dolh-mer^ianl andhabeidaaher,  Irvine 
Heudenon.  T.  Jun.  merdumt,  Anatruther  Eaater 
Howie,  John  it  Joseph.  ihermantB,  ti^ltdealeri, 

ahoemaken,  and  leatber-merchanta,  IrVine 
Lang  k  Cochrta,  merdkanta,  GiaigDw 
Lawrie,  Gcome  jhJohn,  Ac  Co.  lurgeoos  aid  dru^ 

MMKeuar,  DugaM,  merdiant,  Gfecaodc 
Murray  h  Boonar,   bookaeilen  and  itatioiMn, 
Glasgow 


London,  Com  Sathamge,  March  6. 


BoUen 
New.  . 
SmaUr 
Tick    .  .  . 
Foreign    k 
FeedOaU 
Fine  .  .   . 
Poland  do  . 
Fine  .  .  . 
Potato  do.  ( 
Fine  . 


48  to 
.  —to 
.   43to 

38  to 

40  to 
.flto 

fSto 
.!K4to 

f7to 
k    25  to 

S8to 


Flour,  p.  sack  fU)  to 
Seconds  ...  55  to 
North  Country  50  to 
Pollard,  per  qr.  90  to 
Bnn    .    .   .    12  to 


a  jfmpton,  sole  partner  c»  »•»«  tuwi 
Robertson,  Robt.  4c  Co.  spirit^dealoa  and  umbrel- 

Ift-manuCscturers,  Glai^^* 
Whyte,  Alex,  merchant  and  oandlenaker*  Dundee 

DIVIDENDS. 

Brodie,  Geow  merchant,  Leilhi  a  dividend  on  the 
llth  March 

Canie,  John,  merchant,  Arbroath  t  a  final  divi* 
dend  Met  March 

Hendenoo.  Thomas  and  William,  &  Ca  mer- 
diants,  EdinbiJigh  s  a  dividend  13th  March 

Johnston,  Dav.  tte  late,  manufacturer,  Glasgow  t 
a  final  dividend  23d  Match 

M*Alister  &  Bryson,  mothants,  Glasgow;  a  divi- 
dend 15th  March 

Sim,  G.  M.  &  Co.  metchantt,  Gla^w;  a  divi- 
dend 13th  March 

Stewart,  John,  general  agent,  AbeMean ;  a  divi- 
dend 3d  April 

lAverpool)  Ftn»  29. 

Wheat,        s.  d.     ».  d.  9.  d,    «.  A 

per  70  lbs.  ;P«iiPC.  ^trey   It  0  to  46  0 

'-wrh^iie  .      50  0  to  58  0 

En^.  newlO  0  to  10  ^jj  t  i.^r,  l-i^i.  pr.  240  lb. 

*•—*-"       goto    9,1  nn*    .    r    I60to47  0 

JCtolUjiri^     .     .     13  0  to  45  0 

9  0  to    9  S|^HWMKl!Ji;ib. 

^51?    2        Swwt.V.ii.  «0  0to42  0 

8  «  to    9  (1^  fK>.  in  bOD.i  J2  0  to  34  0 
2  2!°,S  ^hS^"^'^     ^    *    55  0  to 37  0 

9  B  to  10  ti;^intmti*l,iwi  2401b. 
9  0  to    0  IrEiigluh  52  0  to  34  0 

liicnich  .  .  .  28  0to3l  0 

,        Irisit  *  .  .  .  26  0to31  0 

[tmg  .  0  0  to  0    0  BnLn.p.#i  jb.  1  1  to*  1  2 


American. 
Dantsic    . 
Dutch  Red 
Riga  ...  . 
Ardumgel  . 
Canada  .  .. 
Scotch 
Irish,  new  . 
Bariey,  per  60  Ihs. 
Cng.  grind.    5  5  to  5  1 
—  Haltiii 


Seei»^  j[C,h''JHar(^  7^ 


Must.  Brown, 
—White  .  . 
Tares .... 
Turnips  .  .  . 
—New  .  .  . 
—Yellow  .  . 
Cairaway  w  . 
Canarj   .     . 


10  to   14 

10  to    14 

10  to    14 

.   8  to    16 

Oto     0 

.   Oto     0 

65to    — 

Oto 


U  UJ        MM  («auii,  u« 

Rat>eseed,  £34  to  £36. 


HemlMeed  .  .  45  to 
Linseed,  crush'  56  to 
New,  for.  Seed  76  to 
Kycgrass,  .  .  10  to 
Clover,  Red,  .  35  to 
—  White  . 
Coriander  . 
Trefoil,  new 


50  to 
14  to 
42  to 


Scotch   .  .    5  0  to  5     ^■ 
Ifuh*   .   .    4  6  to  4  10^    ButUr^  Serf,  ic, 
Oats,  per  45  lb.                <Dutii*r,  per  rwt  s.        «. 
English  pota.  3  3  to  3  9  fldnist    .    .      80  to   82 
'  "ish,  <*  '   "'     


79  to   80 


Iriui,  do.    .  3   S  to  3  IJNrtrry 

!»cotchdo.     3   7  to  3  sivutprforct     .    70  to  71 

Ilye,  per  or.  38  0  to  40  lujuik,  ulck.  v!d  76  to  77 

Malt,  per  b.                       |        54ilry  .       63  to  65 

Fine    .    .    10  3  to  10  :'  Ue^f,  p.  twrt.t  100  to  UO 

MiddUog        8  3  to   8  'i  Tud^^  p.  fkk.  75  to  80 

Beans,  prqr.                      Pnrk,  p.  br].     84  to  85 

English  .  .  50  Oto 54  D.Bacrxi,  p<irewt. 

Iridi  .  .   .   44  Oto  46  i^iS^lKittnuildla    57  to  M 

Rapeseed        £32to£.'.l'H#iiiJi^  dr^,    .   55  to  58 


Ist, 38c  Od. 

2d, S5s.6d. 

3d .3S>.  Od. 


BDINBUR6H.^March  & 


Bttley. 
ltt,.^....25s.  6d. 

M, 846.  Od. 

3d,......908.0d. 

ATBiBge  of  Wheat,' 


1st, 24fl.6d.  I 

8d, 2l8.0d.  1 

3d, 178.  Od.   I 

'£l:15:5  0.12tl]i. 


Beef  (174  oz.  per  lb.)  Os. 
Mutton  .  .  .  .  Os. 
Lamb,  per  quarter  .    lOs. 

Veal Os. 

Pork Os. 

Tallow,  per  stone  .      98. 


Tutiday,  March  7. 


6d.to  Os.  8d. 
6d.to  Os.   8d. 
0d.tol46. 
8d.to   Is. 
6d.to  Os. 
Od.  to  98. 


Od. 
Od. 
8d. 
6d. 


Quartern  Loaf    . 
Potatoes  (28  lb.) 
Butter,  per  lb.     . 
Salt  ditto,     .    . 
Ditto,  per  stone 
Bggs,  per  dotsn 


Pease  &  Beans. 

1st, 80s.0d. 

2d, 18s.  6d. 

8d» 17s.  Od. 


Os.  9d.to  0«.10d. 

.   Os.  8d.to  Os.   Od. 

Is.  8d.to  Os.  Od. 

Is.  Od.  to  Os.   Od. 

168.  Od.  to  Os.   Od. 

•  Ob.  8d.  to  Os.   Od. 


HADDINGTON March  la 


Wheat.        J        Barler.        |  Oats. 

1st, 378.  Od.  J  lst,,.....25s.6d.  I  Ist, 33fe.0d. 

2d, 35s.  Od.  I  2d 23s.  Od.    2d, 20s.  Od. 

3d, 32a.  Od.  I  3d, 208.  Od.  I  3d, 17s.  Od. 

Average  of  Wheat,  ^l :  14 


Pease. 

1st,. 18s.  Od. 

2d,.^....15s.  Od. 

3d, 13s.  Od. 

«3.12ths. 


Beans. 

Ist, 198.  Od. 

2d, 16s.  Od. 

3d,M....14s.0d. 


Axfcrage  Prices  of  Com  in  England  and  Wales,  io  the  Week  ended  tSih  FOk  1820. 
Wheat,  65B.  10d.~Rye,  38s.  lOd.—Barley,  35s.  3d.— Oats,  24s.  Id.— Beans,  41t.  lid.— Pease,  48s.  9d.— 
Beer  or  Big,  Os.  Od.— Oatmeal,  2ja.  lid. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Com  in  Scotland,  by  the  Quarter  of  Eight  Winchester  Bushels, 
and  Oatmeal,  per  BoUtf  128  lbs.  Scots  Ttou,  or  140  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  of  the  Foisr 
H^eeks  immediately  preceding  the  ISih  Feb,  182a 

W^  cat,  51s.  M.«.llye,  36a.  5d.— Burley,  27s.  4d.-Oat8,  21s.  3d.— Beana,  S2a.2tf.-Peaw,  31i.  11^. 
Beer  or  Big,  34s.  Id.— Oatmeal,  17s.  lid. 
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Reginterj-^Appoinifnents,  Promotiotu,  &c. 


O&mA 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


I.  JaUTAAT. 


Anny.  LtevLCoLHoiu  JalmIUuniiz»arhii.l«te 
dap-Alpine  Fen.  Inf.  ColoocI 

19  Aug.  1819 

8 Dr« Q«  An.  Snig.  wnUuiiWD,  flmn  Im.  TDr.  O. 

Ai.  9ur.  vloe  Coknaa*  esse,  o  FCii.  1890 

5  —— FoaCer,  fkoai  hp.  Aiaiat.  Suig. 

viae  Mi»g*inn,  exdi«  do. 

4  Dr.     licut.  Alp  to  be  Caatala  by  pnxeh.  vloe 

HVtll^trxat  WJaa. 

Feadail,  Captain  by  puich.  vice 

y^ycTt  vct«  9  Feb* 

Cornet  Townihend.  lient.  by  pur.  IS  Jan. 

— —  Hawkina,  lieut.  by  purdi.  S  Feb. 

O.  T.  Hooker,  Conet  by  pureh.    13  Jan. 

lLDeUde,ConieCbyniiiQh.         3  Feb. 

8  Troop  Quar.  MasU  M.  T.  Doaahoo^  Reg. 

Qutt.  Mtft  vice  Maateia,  doad.        do. 

10         LC  Gen.  Lord  Stewart,  G.C.B.  Colonel  do. 

14  Lieut.  Gage,  firom  31  F.  Lieut  vice  Hmt 
'  mca,  do. 

frvn  hp.  96  Dr.  LieuL  vice 
ii.  10  do. 

15  — i —  Dixon,  Captain  by  puich.  vice  Bel- 

lain,  ret.  do. 

Comet  Elton,  Lieut*  by  purdi.  do. 

Gien.O.  Bniign  and  Lieut  Exahne,  Lt  and  Capt 

by  pur.  viea  Lord  C.  Fitaroy,  55  F.  do. 

Glanville,  no.  hp  Ens. 

and  Lient  do. 

Cold.Q.Ca|rtain  H.  J.  W.  Bentinck,  Adjutant,  vice 

C  Bentinck,  rea.  Adjutant  only        do. 

3  F.  O.  Lt.  and  Capt  Wigaton,  Capt  and  Lieut. 

Colonel  by  pureh.  vice  Stewart,  ret 

31  Dee.  1819 

Lieut  AnaoB,  Lieut  and  Capt  by  purdi. 

20  Jan.  1890 

Gent  Cadet  Dlinn^  firom  Roy.  MIL  Coll. 

Ensign  and  Lieut  by  purdk  do. 

1  F.     Gen.  Ilan|uia  of  HunUy,  Colonel     99  dOb 

Enaign  Stephena,  Lieut  vioo  ^ughan, 

diSad  UTFBb. 

E.  Muller,  Enaign  do. 

J.  W.  Stnart,   Eniign,  viee  Chamben, 

^"-'  do. 


6 
8 
9 

97 

31 
37 
38 
49 

44 

46 


55 


57 


58 


Enaign  Cotter,  firom  hp.  Eniigiu   vice 

Wainwright,  exch.  rec.  diC        97  Jan. 
Cantlin  BaniweU,  from  hp.  88  F.  Cape. 

vice  Stirltng,  exch.  10  Feb. 

Lieut  Maclean,  Capt  by  pureh.  vice  Mol- 

loy.ret  90  Jan. 

Ensign  Beaudok,  from  63  F.  Li«ut  by 

pureh.  vice  M'Lean,  prom.  Z  Feb. 

Lfeut  Hammond,  ttoat  14  Dr.  Lieut  vice 

Gage,  exch.  do. 

Capt  Pairy,  from  hp.  56  F.  Captain  viee 

Btephena,  exch.  do. 

'    Hafdman,  fipora  hp.  83  F.  CmCaIn, 

vtee  Qalli^  exeh.  ree.  dUt  do. 

Geo.  Earl  of  Hopctoun,  G.C.B.  Colonel 

99  Jan. 
LiflBt  Gen.  Gore  Br6woe,  Cohmel  do. 
Enrign  CamnbeU,  Lieut  by  pureh.  vka: 

Vfaicent,89F.  3  Feb. 

C.  L.  LcsUe,  Enaign  do, 

Ifi^  Poc>,  from  hp.  99  F.  II14.  Wemyaa, 

exch.  10  do. 

Cutein  BaUirin,  from  83  F.  C^pt  viee 

Poltier,  61  F.  dOi 

Lient  Seward,  firom  hp.  Lieut  vice  Doug* 

las,  eanoalled  97Jan. 

N.  Power,  Ensign  by  pureh*  vice  Cappiwe, 

Brevet  Liaut  Col.  Lord  C*  Fitaroy,  tma 
Gren.  G.  Mi^ar  by  pureh.  vice  Hm,  ret 

Lient  Dix»  Captain,  vica  MMtgomerie, 
dM>i  10  Feb. 

Eninm  Montgomeiii^  Lieat  do. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Enrign  do. 

Enaign  Hebden,  firom  hp.  9  Gar.  Bn.  Ens. 
▼teBnywa^ach.  f7Jaiu 


61  r.     BtLleuLGoLPoiller,&aca50F.»4Dr. 

vloe  Oven,  dead  tofth. 

69         1L  Power,  Enaign  bv  psmft.  vine  Beci- 

ek»k,97F.  Sikv 

6T  W.  M.  P.  Sweedknd«  Enalgpa,  vkeSfar. 

Danld  9DJaa. 

68         Lieut  Stietfeon,  from  hoi.  vice  Sfaaai,  ae. 

recdiir.  STA 

73         Uoyd,  Capt  by  puich.  vteeCaaM. 

ret  ^ 

BMign MoBck,  Lteoc ^km Umftf^^kmL 

■  WUUamaan,  fittm  45  F.  Ueat  ^ 

puzch.  viee  IJoyd     -  5d» 

P.  Primrose,  Ensign,  Tiee  Mniir        do. 

79  Lieut  Camenm,   fltom  bn.    Liniit  viv 

Thoinaon,  each*  lee,  ^jgf  97  J» 

84  '        Wettby,  from  lipb  Lleitf    viee  St 
Clare,  exch.  tee.  cfiS  3  F& 

'     Biockman,  ftomhp^  84  F.  Uml 
vice  Bowsar,  exch.  rac;.  dift  lOdo. 

85  Thomaon,  frooi  bn.    ftym.  vis 
Blggaid,  caAicred  97  J«. 

80  Gajpt  Holmes,  from  bpw  7B  P*  Oipt  tier 

HoUand,  I  R.  V.  Bn.  SFA. 

Ueut  Madean,  from  lip.  3  F.  €;>  Uet, 

viee  Giant,  e&efa.  rec.  oifll  97  J^ 

91  Ensign  M'lntyre,  from  hp.  3  W.  I.  K. 

Ena.  vk»  CampbelU  exch.  10  FA 

99         Lieut  Gen.  John  Hope,  temcflly  of  «iF. 

Cokmel  9»te. 

Lieut  Madden,  from  43  F.  OmbHi.  tvr 

Innea,dead  10  F^ 

Rifle  B.  Capt  Stewart,  flnom  hp.  Capt  Bcckwitf. 

exch.  97  Jia. 

Gent  Cadet  G.  V.  Cxv^h,  ttam  R.  Hi. 

ColL  9d  Lieut  vloe  pSa  Sdk 

lW.LR.LtChadSb  Civtain  bypyidi.  viee  IiIh. 

ret  97^ 

Enaign  ICycn,  Lieut  by  panh.       S  Feh. 

9  HoqkMateB.OrBtlen,  Xaifial.Sfeag.vi» 

Dunn,  Staff  4b. 

CapeC.Lt  Stoduostroom,  from  bpk  of  ifae  face 

Ragt  viee  StockcnstioaBn,  exeli.  104a. 

1R.V3.  Brevet  M^Jor  HaOaad,  fhna  SO  F.  Of. 

viee  Chapman,  canoeUert  3«k 

Ueut  Dean,  frnm  tap.  R.  Was.  Tr.  Lanfr 

vioa  Gilbert  canodled  ^ 

Fotheigill,  from  hn.  97  F.  Ueet 

viae  Fuller,  ooieeUed  da. 

Enaign  llaek»nai^  from  hp.  8  W*  L  B. 

Enngn,  vice  Gonlon.  7  V.  Bn.  do. 

Paym.  Briggi,  flmn  hp.  58  F.  Psym.  do. 

Lknt  Bambrfck,  from  lip.  43  F.  LieaL 

vtee  WaBier,  oanodled  da. 

.  Young,  from  Im.  95  F.  Lient  tm 

kenaon,  cancelled  da. 

-  0*Conncll,  from  bfw  89  F.  UeA. 

vfee  Green.  (        "  " 


BUMsn  EUar,  fliora  tap.  35  F.  Baiia 
Btevet  If  10-  Wopd,  flcnaa.«>  F.tnl 


vioellansfleU,c 

Lieut  Stewart,  frombp.  SObB^Ueat 

viee  Atkinson,  eano^d  d& 

— ~  Lynch,  nam  hpb  90  F.  lient  tm 

Chains,  omoeOed  dtk 

>  Fleming,  firom  90  F.  tifful  vier 


— —  Nl'CanI,  frwa  Im.  1  G, 
vkse  Bateman,  etnoatJed 


Blaek,  from  hp.  50  F.  Uant  «w 


.  Lkid. 


Qua.MaaterBucbanaiat,ftambpb5G  Ba. 

QnaiterMaaler  ldd& 

Lieut  StoUe,  hp  SKifiaa  RtgL  IkoA 

vicePigott.caiiaellad  Sda 

^—  Cavendish,  finxn  hn,  S  Gni:  Ba. 

Lieut  vi6e  Gravca,  ranfrlW  da 

Brevet  Major  Roai,  from  hp  6  W.  L  B. 


Capt  vice  Gadan,c 
UautW 


.  Wanan,  finom  4  S.  V.  Ba.  Lieat. 
vice  Perry.  caneallBd  I  Hlbv.  1819 

Enaign  GoiAm.  ftooa  1  R.  T.  B^  I 


7 


Begisier.'^Appointmenis,  JPromotum,  S^c.  783 

SMlleir.  from  63  F.  rac  dUT.  with  Lieut 


OanliMr,  ftem  5  R.  V.  Bd.  Va^imv 

. .  Johmtoo,  oDoeUed     1  Nor.  1819 

Lieut  and  AdI.  Cnwfbrd,  ttom  90  P. 

Lieat.  ad  AdJulRnt  5  Peb.  18S0 

Kntign  Skimwr,  fttnoD  hp.  43  F.  Bntoi 

vioe  Mardn.  cuicdled  m. 

Troop  Quar.  Master  Jadoon,  Mtt  tap.  53 

Dr.  Emigii,  vioe  Mae  Math,  cane.  do. 
9  Liaut.  BuxiMhom  bp.  48  F.  Lieut,      do. 

Stewart,  Adjutant  do- 

Quar.  Matter  Ho«an,  Ikom  hp^  14  F.  Ena. 

vice  Nidwm.  cancelled  d9. 

Enaign  Madean,  from  late  6  R.  VcL  Bki. 

Eoa.vieeFraMr,caiMiallad  1  Nor.  1819 
Quae  Matter  Sloane,  nam  hpn  i  W.  I.  R. 

Cna.  viee  Konwradi,  OHtt  SFrtklSao 

€taiit.CBdKR.  Land,  9d  Lieut         9D«.18t9 

^H.  oTTBiKlBte,  ii  Lieut  d(k. 

'        'J.  GWa»  >d  Ueut  d^ 

Garrffonf. 
Gen.  Earl  of  Chatham,  K.O.  Govtsnor  of  GRbraltar 
99  Jan.  1890 
Lieut  G«^  Loid  BcmlioM,  O.C.&.  G«vemoK  of 


-Sir  Biaot  Spcoioer,  G.CB.  Oovetner 
orCorlL  do. 

-H«t«  Awn  Tl  P.  Covenior  of  Lon- 


donderrj  and  Colmor* 

Med&eal  DtpalttmenL 
Uoap.  Aaiit  Teevao,  from  bp»  Hoap.  Aaiatant 


16  Oee^  1819. 
Rendila,  M.D,  from  hp.  Hmp.  Aaritt. 


QtoTt-kteper  QenertJti  DepmtmtniL 

Aaiist  Store-keeper  OeMinl  J.  Hare,  Dep.  Store- 
rGcBaal  90De&1819 


Tho. 


Pan«  A«.  Store-keeper  Gen. 
dOi 


do. 
do. 


Camighdi.  hjp.  IF.  O. 


^  ^ from  88  F.  rw.  diS  with  Lieilt 

FoOetl,  hp^  97  F. 

Re^gruUiont  tmd  RMrtmeiUi. 

Lieut  Colonel  Stewwt,  3  F.  G. 
M^lor  MoUoy.  rj  F. 
Captain  Wright  4  Dr. 

JgpoiiUmeiU  CmeeBed, 
Bfldgil  Cuppi^  60  F. 

DeaihM. 
G«L  Hon.  Sir  A.  Maltland,  Bart  49  F.  Fefa^  18X0 
.  Sir  D.  Dundee  eX.&  1  Dr.  O.  and  Rifle 
^ .      «  ..  18  Fell. 


Brifc  »t  Chelaea  CoHan 
Ma).  cScB.  John  Lindesey, 
oF,  Briahton 


•  Brighton 
•D. -^ 


flaiuierly  Lient  Coloiwd 
16  do. 


Ik  Camn  Jamaicn  8Mo#. 
tieola,  Cetion        SAuf. 
lllfij 
90ix.Bn. 


9  Got  1819 

LtCOLSirJ.Bantebi.hn.Kelaollegt     95  Dee. 
MaJ.Owfln.61F.U)pMrCiimpkJMnal(    

St  Lqjer^  89  F. 

Gomenall,  hp.  late 

Capt  Butler,  1  P. 

'  Duport,  Roval  Art  Demaram        tft  Dae. 
Ueut  Camenm,  A<H.  1 F. 

A.  Manlianon,  69  F.  Iilaof  Franoe  11  May 

— -—  Innei,  99  F.  Up  Park  Camp,  Jamaica 

19Wor. 

99  Dad. 

7«ta. 
fSdob 
Eni.  Tottenham^  IP. 

Cbambert,  6  F.  Ptm  90  Da& 

Chamberlain,  94  F.  OhaapoR,  B««il 

Lowe,  9  W.  L  R.  GamMi  It  Avp 

—  Yoiu^  hp.  Burapean  Gar.  Cmtqgmf 
••  '  Fkedcndct,  hp.  Cierman  Legion,  naoover 
_^  10  Jan.  1990 

Payuamter  Boyaa,  hpi  98  P.  Db&  1819 

Quarter  Maatar  Pad[«,  1  P.  ^ 

AariatSi 


Swindell,  hp.  1  Dr.  Gda. 


MiOor  Buck,  from  8  F.  with  Utiat  Bltownc^  h^ 

98  F. 
BreretMidor  MUn^  from  18  Dr.  with  Capt  De 

inftie,frQm88P.withGBptFnBib- 

lyn,  hp.  40  F. 

Lane,  from  84  P.  ree.  dilt  with  Capt 

Lynch,  hp.  R.  W.  I.  Ran.  

Lieut  IveiiL  from  8  P.  with  Liflut.  Lord  Bingham,     Dep.  Aadit  Com. 

— ^  Udier,  from  69  P.  see.  difll  with  Lieut  Afadieal  Departeieiil. 

MMdoM^hp.  lioipbAiM.CMlns  taaln 


98  Aug. 

AmhenL 

ISapt 


Aaiiat  Com.  Gen. 


DBlaon,Deroi 
Gen.  Howie, 


«"?» 


liNor. 


BIDSTEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


The  mean  tempeistiue  of  Febniary  ii  eontidenbly  sbore  the  aTomgeof  the  nme  mooth 
daring  the  laal  foni  yean,  and  the  mean  dafly  lange  of  the  Thennonieler  k  vqpwazda  af 
a  degree  leai.  The  tempentan,  therefore^  has  been  more  equable  thatd  s  geneiaUv  ez- 
perieoced  fai  this  dinuite.  The  iparmest  period  of  the  month  was  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th, 
when  the  Thcraiometer  rose  above  50,  the  coldest  was  after  the  18th,  when  the  tempen- 
tiiie  of  the  night  was  frequently  bdow  32.  The  mean  of  the  daily  extremes  eoincideB  ex- 
actly with  that  of  10  morning  and  evening.  The  flnctoationfl  of  Uie  Barometer  are  some- 
what leu  than  the  annual  average  fluctuations,  and  the  mean  heiflht  is  fiiHy  3  tenths 
hi^ier  than  that  of  Febniaiy  for  the  Ust  four  veais.  The  state  of  the  Hygrometer  hi- 
dioates  an  unusually  dry  atmosphere,  owing  to  tne  prevalence  of  cold  north-east  winds  to- 
wards Ae  end  of  the  month.  It  wfll  be  round,  on  looking  back  to  the  first  Ntmiber  of 
this  work,  that  there  is  a  striking  coincidence  between  February  of  this  year  and  the  same 
month  of  1817.  The  difference  both  in  temperature  and  dryness  is  m  favour  of  the  latter. 
From  the  mild  state  of  the  weather  about  the  7th,  it  was  expected  that  the  severe  winter 
was  to  be  followed  by  an  early  spring.  These  hopes,  however,  have  been  partially  disap- 
pointed by  the  stonny  weather  that  set  m  towards  Uie  end  of  February,  and  which  stiU 
continues  (March  fd,)  with  incnasing  severity. 
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Metsorological  Table,  extracted  from  the  Begigier  kept  cm  the  Bamks  ff 
the  Tay,fuur  miles  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  66''  25',  Eiewaiioa  IS&fgeL 


Means* 

THERMOMETER. 
Mewi  ofgreileiC  daUy  hMit, 


temposture,  10  A.M. 

^ 10  P.M.     . 

of  duly  extxemes, 

10  A.M.  nd  10  P.M.      . 

............  4  daily  obMnratioBs. 

Whole  nmge  of  thermomOw, 
MendaUyditto,       .... 

.M temperature  of  Spring  water, 

BAROMETER. 
Mean  of  10  A.M.  (temp,  of  mer.  47) 
.«....«».  10  P.M.  (temp,  of  mer.  47) 

............  both,  (temp,  of  met.  47) 

Whole  range  of  barometer. 
Moan  ditto,  during  the  day,       • 

....... night, 

m  24  hoius,        .        • 

HYGROMETER. 
Rain  in  inches. 

Evaporation  in  ditto,       •       •       • 
Mean  daily  Evaporation,  • 

LcaUew    Mean,  10  A.  M. 

..;. . 10  P.  M.      . 

—  both,       .       .       . 

Anderson.    PointofDep.  10  A.M. 

...« 10  P.M. 

.«« .-.  both. 

...... RdaL  Humid.  10  A.M. 

.« 10  P.  M. 

.both. 


February  laiOi 


Ocgrecs. 

43.5 

.    344 

99.6 

.       38.6 

3Q.1 

•       89.1 

.       39.1 

S46.0 

&3 

39.5 

Inches. 

S9.840 

.    99.838 

29.839 

6.2t0 

.      .103 

.  .lis 

.215 
Dcgnes. 

1.198 
1.240 
.043 
10.0 

.   2:1 

33.0 

33.7 

33.3 

.      80.8 

.     84.6 

.,  .        82.7 

.Gr8.mois.inl00cub.inair.l0A.M.  .143 


..10  P.M. 
. both. 


.144 
.144 


Bxtremea, 


544 

2501 
44^ 

»5 
5U» 
3UJ 
l&S 
3J 


TUERMOMETBR. 
7th«lay,       . 
ISth        . 
Lowest  mnbnnm,        3d 
Highest  minimom,       Tlh        •        • 
Highflst.  10  A.  M.         7«h 
Lowest  ditto,       .        19th 
Highett,  10  P.  M.         7th  . 
Lowest  ditto     .  19th      .      . 

Greatest  raqge  in  24  boon,  IBth 
LcMtditto,       .       .  20Ui 

BAROMETER. 
Highest,  10  A.  M.  27th 

Lowest  ditto,  29Kh 

Highest,  lOP.  M.  2Gth 

Lowest  ditto,  39th 

Greatest  rsoge  in  24  houia,  28th 
Least  ditto,  .         15th 

HYGBOMSTBB. 

Leslie.  Highest,  10  A.  M.  25Ch 

. Lowest  dttto,            3d          .         .  M 

Highest.  10  P.  M.   29Ch            .  AA 

..........  Lowest  dittos           Id             •  M 

Andenon.  P.  ofDep.  Highest,  10  A.1I.    7th  4^ 

..... — .................  Lowest  dloo,         SSCh  l«d 

.. Highest,  10  P.M.     Tlh  «3J 

.MM..M.MM....M.M..W...  Lowest  ditto,,          ^W^  jg^g 

. ...RelaLHunLHighat,  10  A.M.     3d  loeul 

Least  dittos             SSQk  3;4 

;. Greatest,  10  P.M.   Id  Sij» 

Least  ditto,             95th  5M 

......  Moia.  100  cub.  in.  Greatest,  10  A.M.  Tlh  .2B 

Lent  dittos            2S(h  JQC 

... . — .«»....... Greatest,  10 P.M.    Gtti  .^ 

... — .......................  Least  ditto,             S5fh  jm 


3BL322 

29JSD 

-55€ 

.Ola 


Fnr  days,  94 ;  rafaiy  days,  5.    Wted  west  of  meridian,  15 ;  cas^  of  meridian,  Ij. 


MsTKOROLOGiCAL  Table,  extracted  frota  the  Register  kept  ai  Edmimrgk,  a 
the  Observatory,  CaltoriJiilL 

N.B.— The  Observations  are  made  twice  everv  day,  at  nine  o'dodi,  foMnooo,  and  ficnir  t^doeh,  ^l» 
noon.     The  second  Observation  in  the  afternoon,  in  tlie  first  column,  is  talun  by  the  r    ' 
Thermometer. 


thct. 


^-■1^  I    ":*^T^^^^J  I>ul]»  liUr. 

"■JJ|In*W,  Ditto. 


M.33 

A.  io 

M.9ti : 
A,a>  , 
M.n  1 

A,3S 

A.3S 
M.ffiJ: 
4-38  I 


.TV:?  A, 


Feb.  l(!|  ** 


H,4Sa 


M^      *513  HM 


A.  57 

M.<a 

A.  49  I 

M.3itA 

A,  Ifi 

M.31 

A.  10 

M.Jl 

A.li 

M,SfA 

A.  44 

M.S»A 

A.  10 

M.39 

A.  ici 

M.^ 


.147 
.157 

,531 


M.39' 
A.  43/ 


A.  49/ 

M  JO  [ 

A.  15  J  J 

,58§f!lU5(lV' 
.ens  I  A.  15 
.571;M.4S 
.571  A.4fJ 
.810  M.  17^ 
.Bi{!>  A.41/ 
.iO.S  M.45 
.755  A. It 


'  S,W*  ►FfllT. 


ijjji 


.tJ9y  A.Hl 


FnMt  mt/m. 

'[>ujL  mora, 
'   MimJilni^aay 

DulL  raJT, 
Hnln  mprTk 
'  'fkiT  liay. 


Iksjf. 


!=.W.  J 


N.W.lDltta 

Dull  TnorQii 

€Uv^   Xlild,  vimh 
S.W.  JdilU,  £iir, 
S.W.  JMild.siiiuh. 
kw*  'dmII,  fail. 


,  A*3B 
*^{a,?S5 


2a^l7M.40>l 
.77^1.  il  i  ^-^■ 

.7!- M.in  .  w 

7,1;  \.  1,1/  =^'W' 


.tKi7|A.3S/ 
.»eaM.3«V 

U7l 
-ni 

.38/ 

.39/ 
1,3^1 
.40  J 


.■Nfi  A. 
*670it 


.7*1 

.657 

.5^ 


N.1 


S.C. 


Ax    _ 

A.  39  J, 
,„..M.59iL 
.3«UiA,40J  *- 
.353  M«55  1 
.5S7A,3^f 
.£H  M.55\ 


N.E. 


jo.iin 


.]4S3|A,3tif 


»**^">-^|Ufc. 


tft^LJA.SRl 
.37ll«,5«l 


aim. 


ii<u5iiii« 


N.W. 


Avn^c  of  l^^iiiij  1  ■'il  L  i 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 
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BIRTM& 

uly  33,  1819.  At  Madras,  Mn  SimiMOB,  nikX 
Kte  WUlism  Simpion,  Esq.  a  daiuhnr. 
an.  1.  l8Sa  At  Ronw^  the ladyolr Hawy  Hai^ 
,  E!m|.  b  daughter. 

8.  The  ladf  of  Tbomaa  Lauder  DidL,  Bmi.  of 
ugus,  aion. 

9.  At  Boulogiie,  the  lady  of  Hugh  Roae,  S«t 
llastulidi,  a  daughter. 

3.  At  EdhflMiigh,  Mrs  Loekhart  of  CastlehUl, 
m. 

-  Lady  Pctce,  a  son. 

8.  At  the  mame  of  Kbiglasde,  Mn  Cunnyng- 
ae,  ason. 

-  The  lady  of  Q.  A.  Fullartoo,  Esq.  of  Fern- 
,  Berks,  a  son. 

-  At  Newutgton,  Mn  J.  R.  Skinner,  a  boo. 
1.  The  Viaeounten  DunoBD,  a  MB.    . 

-  The  Marchiooaa  of  Sliffo,  a  sod  and  hair. 
'V6. 1.  The  Countess  of  Clonmell,  tfrin  daugb- 
{. 

-  Mrs  Patrick  Robartaon,  a  daughter. 
.  At  KirkaUy,  Mrs  Robert  Kirk,  a  aon. 
.  At  Ayr,  Mis  H.  D.  Boawdl,  a  dau|^tar. 

-  Mn  roncst  of  Goniistoo.  a  daughter. 
.   At  PortobeUo,  Mn  Douglas,  Great  Kiag- 

Wt,  a  MMl. 

.  At  Milsington,  Mn  Soott,  a  SOB.  ._  „_    ,  .        _ 

-  Mn  Torot,  Albany-stieet,  EdhdMiigh,  a  Springbank,  parish  of  ATondale,  to  Miss 
ighter.  "  '  *  "  -  ..^  .  .  - 
.  At  Peebles,  Mn  M*Gowan  of  Wiukston,  a 


the  eldest  son  of  WilHaoi  WUberfoice,  Em|.  M.  P. 
to  Mary  Frances,  second  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
James  Owen,  leeCor  of  F^wihiin 

.-  At  Bamborough,  Thomas  Geoige  Gr^gMO. 
Bsq.  Warren  Hous^  to  Miss  Boa* 

54.  At  Tuniberry  Lodge,  WuBun  Crawford  of 
Littleton,  to  Jane  Rooahl.  eldest  daui^ter  of 
Chades  Angus,  Eso.  Tuniberry  Lodge. 

^  At  Bridgdbraie,  AtchiMdWalL  .. 
writer,  St  Ani£rewB,  to  Miss  Ann,  youngest  i 
ter  of  the  lute  Dewar  Lauder. 

—  At  Kinritom,  Lieutenant  James  Nairn,  R.N. 
to  Miss  Sapt^  Sprunt,  dauf^itcr  of  Mr  Jamas 
Sprunt,  manufacturer  there. 

55.  At  Edinbur^,  the  Hon.  Henry  Robert 
Westiniu,   M.P.  to  Anne  Douglas  Haadllan, 

'     rof  the  late  Dbuglas Duke  of  Hamilton 


-  At  the  Union  Hotel,  St  Andrew's -square, 
inburgh,  Mn  Horrocks,  a  son. 

-  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Geoige  Wauchope,  a 

1.  At'wellii^toa-plaoe.  Leith,  Mn  John  Mao- 
,  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Island  Bridge,  near  DuUhi,  the  lady  of 
^tain  H.  O.  Jackson,  a  son. 

8.  At  Hilton,  Mn  Paanon  of  Myreaimie,-  a 
Ighter. 

-  At  Newmains,  Mn  David  Syme,  a  daughter. 

-  At  Edinbvuxh,  Mn  Wemyss,  Abbey,  a  son. 

-  At  Salisbury-street,  Edmbuxgh,  Mn  John 
IT,  a  daughter. 

9.  Mn  Soabie,  Noithumberland'Street,  Edhi- 
■gh,  a  dMiiriiter. 

-  At  LaOcrisk  House,  Fifeshire,  the  lady  of 


At  La&risk  House,  Fifeshire,  the  lady  of  —  Atlnvemees,J.  M*Lennan,Eao.of  i 
un  Johaslan,  Bmi.  of  Lathriak  and  Bavebw',  of  Berblce,  to  Catherine,  youngest  daugl 
and  heir.  late  Reverend  Angus  Bethnne,  miniater  < 


—  At  BelJevue,  Captain  O.  A.  Veitch,  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  service^  to  Helen, 
yoimgest  daughter  of  the  late  Geoige  HoggMi,  &q. 

—  At  Plocktown,  Lochalsh,  Donald  Mathcaoo, 
BMh  of  Acbnadanoeh,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr 
Duncan  M'Rae,  late  of  Coodmu 

S7*  At  Glennan.  NeU  Campbell,  Bsq.  to  Matilda, 

daujriiter  of  the  Iste  Duncan  Maedougall,  Esq.  of 

■Annntriveb 
31.   At  Glasgow,   Gavin    HamUton,    Esq.   of 
jningbank,  parish  of  Avondak,  to  Miss  Nanoy 

Paterun,  youngeat  daughtar  of  the  late  WiUta 

Peterson  of  OldhilL 

—  Mr  James  Stark,  printer  in  Glai^ow.  to  Ma- 
ria, aeventh  daughter  of  the  faUeGeocige  tftainrf.^ 
Esq.  Stondiaven. 

—  At  Prestonhall,  near  Cupar  Fife,  Cttit.  AUaa 
Briggs,  of  the  Bliaabeth  of  lUrkaMy.  to  Miai  Swan, 
daiuhter  of  the  late  John  Swan,  Esq.  of  Preston- 

Feb,  8.  At  St  George^s,  Hanover-square,  the  Earl 
of  Uxbridge,  eldest  son  of  the  Marnuis  of  Angl» 
say,  to  Eleanors,  second  daughter  of  the  hite  John 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  Shawfield,  having  been  pre> 
viottsly  married  on  the  6th  August  UmI,  at  Altyre, 
In  Sootland,  the  seat  of  her  bsSher-in-law,  Sir  W. 
G.  Cumminer.  Bart. 

—  At  Edinbur^,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Peddie,  Mr 
Thomas  Craig,  mason,  to  Stewart,  second  daughtar 
of  Mr  Matthew  Craig,  Charlee  StreeL 

—  At  Invcmees,  J.  M*Lennan,  Eaq.  of  the  eohMy 
■       "■  ~        *  [hterofthe 


-  Mn  Cathcart,  Gayfleld-aquare,  a  aon. 

1.  At  CuUoden,  Mn  A.  Goidon,  a  son. 

2.  At  Edinbur^.  the  lady  of  William  OgUvie, 
I.  younger  of  CnesteiB,  a  daughter. 

^.  Mn  James  Borthwlek,  Aoercromby.place,  a 
Ighter. 

-  Mn  John  Wardiop,  105,  Geoig»«tfcet,  Bdln- 
rgh,  a  daughter. 

».  Mn  Charlee  Tawse,  Gayfldd-square,  a  son. 

6.  At  Ednibuigh,  Mn  Stevenaon,  Albany-atieet, 

au^ter. 

.o/Wy— At  London,  the  Countess  of  Gowper,  a 

Ighter. 

Vt  the  house  of  her  father,  Liautenant^Seneral 

.dcod,  StJamert  Park,  London,  LadyGardl- 

',  a  son. 

U  Edinboish,  Mn  Johnstone  of  Alva,  a  daugh- 


MARRIAGES. 

Ittf.  S3.  1819.  At  Calcutte,  Henry  Manning, 
i.  Esq.  of  the  dvU  service,  to  Caroline,  ddSt 
Ighter  of  Lieutenant-Geoeral  Russell,  of  the 
igal  establishment. 

)cc.  18.  Hugh  Fnser.  Esq.  assistant-suigeon  in 
Majesty's  mh  regiment,  to  Mary,   second 
Ighter  of  Patrick  O^Hennessy,   Esq.   Eanis, 
mty  of  Clare. 

^an.  1, 1820.  At  Perth,  Mr  P.  Mihie,  to  Mary, 
Ighter  of  John  Taiosh,  Esq.  writer,  Crieff 
7-  At  Closebum,  G.  Johnstone,  Esq.  factor  at 
linton,  to  Ann,  cUcsl  daughter  of  Mr  William 
ithric. 
19.  At  Fulham,  WUUam  WUbcrfoccc,  Juu.  Esq. 


9.  At  Invenry,  LudovicA  Camcran,  Esq.  writer 
tiicre,  to  Miss  AtteeMacniGOl,dau^it»^ the  de- 
ceased Reverend  Donald  Macniool,  minister  of 
Lenmore  and  Appin. 

—  At  Devonbank,  the  Revennd  WilUam  Brash, 
Glasgow,  to  Miss  Jane  Dick,  youi^CBt  daughter  of 
James  Dick,  Esq.  of  Devonbaak. 

11.  At  Bbmtyre,  BIr  Robert  CaUweB,  merchant, 
Glasgow,  to  Miss  Jean  Btamhig,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr  James  Binniug,  innkeeper.  Blantyre^ 

17.  At  Spylaw.  Mr  Mark  Turnbuil,  of  Scaith. 
muir.  farmer,  to  Miss  Bartaam  Robertson,  fourth 
daughter  of  Mr  James  Robertson,  Spylaw. 

^  At  Midmar  Castle,  G.  R.  Nuttal,  M.D.  of 
London,  to  Marion,  thixd  daughter  of  James  ManSF 
fieU,  Esq.  of  Midmar. 

—  At  Haropstead,  John  Loch.  Esq.  to  Rublnia 
Marion  CuUflDf  youngest  daumter  of  Archibald 
Cullen,  Eisq.  one  of  his  Malesty^  CounseL 

—  At  Kennr^too  chunn,  Anthony  Maedonald, 
Eaq.  of  Lochgarry,  to  Mias  MacdonakI  of  the 


18.  At  St  John's  chapel,  Edinburgh,  Captain 
Charles  S.  J.  Uawtoyne,  R.N.  to  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Chudes  Hope,  Esq.  oommis- 
skmerofthenavy. 

SI.  Fred.  W.  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Baibradc,  to 
Sophia,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Winning* 
ton.  Bart,  of  Stanford  Court,  Worcestershire. 

St.  At  Edinbu^,  Robert  Hartshoro  Barber,  of 
Hay  ton  Caatle,  hi  the  county  of  Notttaigham,  Eaq. 
barrister  at  Uw.  to  Sarah,  only  daughter  of  Samuel 
Wordsworth  of  Nottiogham-iriaoe,  Esq. 

—  At  Pinkston,  James  Harvey,  Em.  writer, 
Glasgow,  to  Biary,  sooond  daughter  of  John  Gour> 
lay,  Esq.  of  Cowfairs. 


796  Regkier.*^MkM$. 

DEATHS. 

JfoyS.  1S19.  AttheiihiidorBnct,  MrFnadt 
Buchan  Flaier,  merchant  lo  Cakutta,  youngart 
ion  of  Mr  William  Fnaar«  icnior,  matliaDt-taikir* 


ClfaRii 


At  Lodiaoa,  Ncfaul 


JohnBaUnir, 


Bm.  wfgMo  in  Uia'aorvict  dirttie 
linia  OooMAT. 

Jwwe.  ItGyah.  in  Bainl,  Malor  CoIIb  Camp- 
tadL  of  thB  4tli  i^ment^natlTe  Infimtry  fana, 
ontha8tb»  twodaytaftv,  Bta  Cai^pbell,  Ida  wi- 
dow. 

11.  At  CUentta,  Uajor  PMcr  Lewit  Gnat*  ISth 
native  inCuitry,  Acting  Town  and  Fort  MMor  oT 
FortWiHIni.  taualiandon  Ite  SdScptraiber 


John  Wauciiope, 
Dtfoa. 

17.  At  No  S9, 
after  a  tiiMeriiw  il 
tor,  and  58.^  bis 
ofei^dangblenhav* 


^  In 


FInlip  T.  Mcfcr,  the  < 

oftfaateiF,  iBfiieSaihTwofbs 


18.  AtMlMow  Jmt,  lOOBCBrt  1 
Hod.  Captain  EU^  R.  If. 


rofCK 


il^  8.  The  HoommSe  Coiond  J.' A. 
■HM^iaofMnor  of  Prinea  of  Walai  laland. 

aefit.lt.  NearAidlabadtontheraateftanNw. 
poorlo  Hfdenhad.  Midar P. €k  ttaiiu  of  tfaa  » 
tUlery.    He  waa  cat  off  117  the  fktal  epiilemi& 

Ock  11.  OB  board  hia  ll^eety'a  i&lp  Sa|»Wre. 
in  the  We*  Indieih  of  a  nuuisnant  fever,  m  the 
SSd  year  of  hit  ags,  Bdwaxd  Coekbimi  Roak  Eaq. 
LieutenanL  R.  N.  youogert  torvlvinf  aoo  or  John 
CodOmn  Roi^  bq.  ofShaodwIck. 

Nee.  1.  AtAntigaa,  UeBtnaaft^ScBerd  Ram. 
aay,  governor  of  Chat  island ;  and  on  Um  f    ' 
Ueufinant.Coloiiel  Kiiby,   hia 


on  the  Sd  September        —  Janea  Broea  DiuA^  ana  or  Mr  Dim&^ 

All]any<«trcet,  EdinbuiA. 

Eaitladias  William        —  William  Scott,  aUoney  ac  laav.  Ae.  te.  Cd- 

aovermncoC  Cuatoma     cutta,Med9S.  nn  of  Mr  Alexaodar  Soott,  On» 


William  Pal 


,    fChapeL 

1.  At  Doeraw.  in  the  pariah  ^ellh. 


e  Laiawade,  Cilchton  StiadMB,  Biq.  tola 


WiUam  Uavach.  of  the  tlit  Royal  North  Britiih 
F^idleen. 

6.  At  Merehitfon  Bank,  Edinbwgh,  Mn  Martoa 
Knox,  wife  of  Mr  John  FleCdier. 

11.  At  Laiawade, " 

ahlpbailder,  Ldth. 

—  At  Oreenhill,  near  Sheflleld,  aged  88,  Mr 
John  Fox,  who  haf  Mt  children,  gnaddiUdfen, 
and  groatfiHBdciiiUEea,  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred! 

11.  Mr  Thomas  Ayre,  aged  86,  mahy  years 
keener  of  the  cartle  in  NewoasUe.  Hewaaptwent 
rU  the  >if»e  of  Quebec,  and  was  one  of  the  men  at 
the  gun  from  ivhioh  the  oelctarated  General  Mont- 
gomery received  his  death-wound. 

—  At  Dumfries,  aged  104,  Mrs  Janet  M'Naiwht, 
relict  of  the  last  of  IKe  male  Una  of  the  Lairds  of 
Kllwhanity. 

—  At  gucboc,  WiUiam  Seott,  Esq.  youBgar  of 
WoolL  1   /  — o 


15.  In  the  82d  year  of  his  age, 
aon,  parish  schoolmaster,  Muthil. 


MrJ 


^  15.  At  Lockerby,  WUIIam  Martin,  Eaq.  of  Bhck- 
ibtd,  writer. 
--  At  Dundee,  Mr  A.  Pitcain,  Jun.  ' 


—  At  Jedbuigh,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mrs  Elliot, 
aen.  of  Harwuod. 

IC.  At  Dumfries,  Mr  R.  Halliday.  surveon. 

---  At  Nether  House,  Lesmahagow,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Nasmyth,  late  of  the  7tli  West  India  regl- 
manL 

17.  At  Glasgow.  Arehibald  Campbell,  Esq,  mer- 
chant In  Glasgow,  late  of  the  island  of  Jammoa. 

—  At  Gosport,  Robert  Gricrstm,  Eiui.  royal 
navy,  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Grictson,  Esq. 
younger  of  Lag. 

—  At  Bath,  Mrs  Helen  Wauchope,  daughter  of 


ISt  At  I 

Jeremiah  JoOia, 


V  in  dkeMlk  yevofte 


4.  At  Behnont,  Jamaica,  John  Jameson,  young* 
■St  son  of  the  kte  John  Jamoson,  town^sierk  of 
Dyaart. 

8.  At  Up-Park  Camp,  Jamaica,  John  Owen, 
Esq.  major  m  the  61st  regiment 

JW  1.  At  Bxater  estate,  Vere,  Jamaica,  of  a 
few  days*  illness,  Mr  Alexander  Ross,  fourth  son 
of  Mr  William  lloss,  late  tacksmM  of  Knack- 
shorty,  Ross  shire. 

tl.  At  iUngston,  Jamaica,  Robert,  third  son  of 
Robert  Bogle,  Esq.  of  Gilmoie  HUl. 

SS.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  of  the  yellow  fever, 
Mr  Edward  lOehaidsoa,  ^ged  16,  son  of  the  bte 
Oafarlel  Richardson,  Esq.  of  Dumfries. 

Jan.  1, 1820.  At  Paisley,  aged  three  years  and 
eight  months,  Agnes,  the  only  daughter  and  00 
the  29th  of  the  aame  mooth,  i«ed  six  months. 
John,  the  only  son,  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Buna,  one  or 
the  ministers  of  Paisley. 
_3.  At  Nio^Mary,  youngest  danghter  of  the  late 


—  At  Moytan.  9r  Mua 
tosh.  Bait. 

—  AtKlhMmoek.  MrJ. 
mamock  woollen  nwmMlhr( 

tiMttOWB. 

fO.  In  his  79th  year^  Joim  U« 
don,  in  the  eounty  of  Roaa*  Ban. 

21.  AtAbenMdiyMaBae^  Itei 
ndnlstBr  of  Absraetfay. 

—  At  Axbioalh,  JofanSsilBk,  Ka%.8«BdM. 

—  At  Kirkeu4bilgtat,la  Che86lh  i«v  of  Ibsme, 
and50thof  hismimBtry,  the  Rev.  Or  ikibat  B» 
ter,  one  of  the  Deans  of  Itao  Qmpti  Boyal,  ai 
Chimlain  in  Oidbiaiy  to  hte  kte  Mntarty. 

22.  The  Rev.  Iknry  Gamo^  ftat  wiinian  af 
""     ^     HadtedwMlitaBljaaisi 

m  the  Tcry  ahle  and  acM- 

y  In  whldi  he  diadMifod  tte  dntiv^ 
i,  his  loai  la  deeply  niMrjaalli  laiia  mi 
cgfaMB  Mai»c»  AyishfaMw  tfe  RrvQH 


thepnme'of  life, 
tahlemaone 
a  clergyman, 


—  Xt  Dr«gfaMB  ManaQ»  AynshfaMw 
Andrew  HaUan. 

—  At  HnddlnglaM,  M»  laakdln  Kjbox.  kaetf 
Mayshiel,  spouae  of  Thonaaa  PrtngK  swiiiii,  Im 
piwost  of  that  buBrh. 

2S.  Suddenly,  at  Kiikaldy.  Mn  CecUla  Hrika 
atone,  wife  of  Mr  David  atoiinr,  BMldlBrlkeBB. 

—  At  HooaehUl,  Mrs  Dunkim  vrife  of  CeisBri 
Ihinhqi  i»f  niwMrfiHI 

—  AtBalliffsia,  the  Rev.  Patrick ComcU  aia- 
Istarof  Mie  AasoifaAt  CoaMrsgnOao  tterobBi^ 
55th  year  of  his  ag^aadsSd  of  bis  mmteEy. 

—  At  his  aaat  2  Charlelan  Hooasu  ka  ikwecBeT 
ofWUt8,J0hnIfowanl,  EarloTSAikandBak^ 
ihireu  Viscount  Aadwow  mad  Basaa  Howad  ii 
Ctetaton,  Genm  la  Oia  anuf >  Cnlnaii  sf  te 


44th  rwimcnt  of  fiDot,  Oovcnor  of 
and  Cubaora  ferta  ia  Iwlawit     Hia  1 

hithe81atyear«fhisB9a.    Uelaaaei 

aon  Thomaa  VlaeouBt  Andover,  bora  Im  1776. 

24.  At  Kiaatag  Houaek  Gia«ow.  lbs  im 
Haria^  wttet  of  Jebi  PiaoaL  Bat-  af  Kn^ktiaiii  r 

—  At  her  henna.  No  eTSooth  St  JaaaasiWaasl 
MIM  Ratherfcid,  onlrdaaglMrar  tha  lalaHsarr 
Rutherford,  Esq,  of  HunthUL 

-.  On  boaidlbe  CMtle  martiy  Bad  laiTsBas. 
fer  Beam^  .femes,eMeat  sob  orJaaaca  Hn.  W.& 

25.  At  Scone,  Mrs  Brodie,  widow  of  tta  Be«. 


26.  AtNioe,  EliBa,thewlfeof  JobaSfela»fiq. 
of  Clonmell,  lieland. 

—  At  Dumfitles^  Gabriel  RkhardaoB,  Sa^  af 
Rosebank,  late  provost  of  that  bm  " 

—  VbcountesB  O  ui  mmatria  af  i 
tie,  county  of  Meath. 


?.^ 


—  At  RoyatoB,  Heita,  ia  hia  76tfa  ««ar»  Mr  I 
r  Andrews,  the  editor  of  "  MooicV  Almaaa 


yean  engwed  by  the  Board  of  LoBgilucfe  td 
pute  "  The  W — '-*  "-•^ '-  " 


wjfeaf 


...NautieaiU 

27.  At  Tmaaat,  the  ifev.  Rdtart  SUnaO;  ia  fet 
eeth  yearofUsap^  M<  «*  ^ '^ 

—  At  Edinburgh  J.  H.  C.  J 
Patrick  Dallaway,  Esq. 

28.  At  EdinbiurghTchristen,  ] 
of  Mr  Alexander  Greig,  W.  S. 

~  At  his  house,  Fyfcflace.  Donald  M'L^k, 
Esq.  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  the  mxBse  of  deWi.  Miss  QIabe*  Osr 
Ihig. 

—  At  Bdinboii^,  aftarafewdan^  fflam.  Ma 
HathornofCastlewigg. 


1880.;] 
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S9.  At  his  home,  Geoigtf^tquan,  Edlnboigh, 
David  Itlair,  Esq.  merchaat. 

~  At  Sunning  llill,  Berki.  Mia  Once  Cain|^ 
bell,  daughter  of  the  late  Rctet  Campbdl  of 
Maniie,  &q. 

50.  At  Plewlandf,  nMr  Bdtailiiiish,  in  the  I9th 
year  of  hit  age»  Alexander,  eUeit  ion  of  Bfr  Ales. 
M 'Galium,  fanner. 

-.  At  Meedng-houMCSraen,  Lelth,  Mrs  Chxistiaa 
Hendenoo.  spouse  of  Mr  John  Sandexs,  merchant 
then. 

51.  AC  Bdinbuigb.  UeuCenaiitrG«Mna  William 
Robertson  of  Lude^ 

—  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  Helen  Mumy,  xellet  of 
Mr  Andrew  Wallaoe,  shipniMter  there,  intheMd 
yearofhctageb 

—  At  Kinross,  Miss  Christiaa  Stark,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Stark,  minister 
of  the  gospel  thsreb 

— '  At  Camberwell,  oo  the  day  he  completed  his 
98th  year,  the  Hon.  Colonel  Peter  Frye,  Judge  of 
the  Superior  CmuX  of  ,|lassachuisetts  previous  to 
the  lavolution. 

—  At  fhHis,  Robflvt  Alesaoder,  second  son  of 
tiie  late  Ueut-Geoeral  Sir  Jamei  Leith.  a.CB. 

Feb.  1.  At  Oayflcld  Square,  Mr  Robert  Hon- 
burgh. 

—  At  her  bouse.  Perth,  of  an  apoplexy.  Mis 
Wilhelmfaia  Moncrieff,  relict  of  Mr  John  AadlKew 
of  Mackfield. 

%  AtBerwiek,  James  Hogarth,  Esq.  «ged7& 

^  At  bis  house  in  York-plaoe,  London,  Joseph 
Madodtf*  Bsq.  of  an  inflammation  In  his  chest 
This  gentleman  (who  was  well  known  io  the  gay 
world  some  yean  since,  as  the  '*  gayest  of  the  ny/ 
he  being  the  life  of  every  circle),  died  so  tudenmy 
M  to  preclude  the  tost  ofiioes  of  his  neanset  friends. 
Mr  Madocks  was  the  first  amateur  actor  of  his  day. 

3.  At  Vork-nlaoe,  Edfaibuigh,  Gideon  Dunean, 
Esq*  Assistant  Commissary-Genera]. 

~  At  Leith,  Jeisiea  Elisabeth,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  James  Ker,  Ksq.  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  &&  Quebec. 

iTM  Queensfeny,  William  Mackesaie  Hond^r- 
son,  in  the  3Ut  year  of  his  ase,  son  of  the  Rcy. 
John  Henderson,  minister  of  that  parish. 

~  At  BUthOekl,  Ui  StafToidshke,  Louisa,  Miy 
Bagot.  relict  of  the  late,  and  mother  of  the' |iK«sent 
LordBagot. 

A.  At  Frederick -street,  Magdalene,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  bite  Mr  Aoditv  BaiiUe,  lolkiior 
at  biw,  Edinburgh.  , 

—  At  Manley,  Devonshire,  Mrs  Manley  of  Man- 

^  AtSdlnbii«b.l^  Robert Alisoii, bookbinder. 

7.  At  Edtoburgh,  Mrs  Ramage,  wife  of  Captain 
William  Ramage,  R.  N. 

8.  At  his  house  bi  Ruswl-square,  London,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Vlc»ry  GUibs,  late  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tke  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

10.  At  PaztoQ-bouse,  George  Home,  Esq.  of 
Wedderbum. 

-i-  At  Berlin,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prinoen 
Anne-Elisabeth-Louisa,  widow  of  his  Royal  High* 
ness  Prmoe  Ferdiiuuid  of  Prussia,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  8t.  She  was  in  good  health  the  day  pte- 
vloui* 

11.  At  St  Andievt,  Oavid  Todd,  senk>r,  Esq. 
-.  At  Dalvey,  Miss  Fkna  Madeod,  daiuEhttt  of 

A.  MMieod,  siq.  to  bar  17th  year. 

13.  At  Edbibursb,  Ja«e,^  the  youngioBt  daughter 
of  Colbi  Mackenxle,  Esq.  of  Porfanore,  P.CS. 

—  At  Stirches,  Roxburghshire,  Gilbert,  young- 
estson of  Oilbcft  Chisbobn,  Eeq.  of  Stkcbcs. 

14.  At  St  Andrews,  the  Rev.  Dr  Henry  David 
HiU.  pTofesior  of  Greek  hi  that  imiversity. 

-.  At  bis  bonse,  Albany-street,  Nonh  LcKh, 
Cbarles  Gerdon,  Esq.  late  Collector  of  Exdse^ 
Kebo. 

-.  Suddenly,  near  Kibyth,  on  hb  way  from  Glas* 
t  to  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Smith,  shipowner. 


tSti 


^th. 

15.  At  RosehUl,  Totterige,  Herfordshire,  in  hb 
98th  year.  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexandcx  MaH- 
1andofClUlan,BaKt. 


15.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  BeU.  meichant, 
N  leobon-stxeet. 

—  At  hb  house  in  Haroourt-street,  Dubltai, 
Leonard  Macnally,  Esq.  of  the  Irish  Bar.  He  was 
Ui  the  68th  year  of  hb  age,  and  was  called  to  the 
Irish  Bar  b»  1776. 

16.  At  Ldtchestown,  neat  Fochabers,  Gei 
younfest  daughter  of  Lleutenant-ColoncI 
Gordon. 

—  At  her  house  in  Cunoii*etreet,  MayflUr,  Lon- 
don, the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Mary  Henrietta 
EiaJne»  ibter  to  the  Ead  of  RoMlyn. 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  Ales.  Sorymgeour,  eldeet  sa« 
of  Henry  Serymgeour  Wedderbum,  of  Weddeibum 
and  Birkhill,  Esq. 

«  At  Kebo,  Miss  Dougbs.  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr  Christopher  Douglas. 

18.  At  Edinbuigh,  Georse  Kineaid,  Esq.  seeond 
son  of  the  late  John  Ktaicaid,  Esq.  of  lUneald. 

—  Mr  Thomas  Ritchie,  at  hb  house,  CasseUT- 
place,  Lelth. 

—  At  EUiesCgo,  Thonuis  TuUoh,  Esq.  youngest 
son  of  the  Ute  Hiomas  Tulloh,  EAi.  onaHceton. 

—  At  his  house  In  Chebea  ColOege,  London,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Dundas,  of  Becdiwoo^ 
K.G.C.B.  and  Governor  of  Chebea  Hospital,  See. 

19.  At  her  house.  Hill  street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Joanna  Hamilton,  relict  of  Edward  WC 


Esq.  advc 
U^rof 


Teinds  for  Sootbad. 


advoate,Sheriff-dejpute  of  Ayrshire,  ai^lso- 

fdiai 

pro! 
ship,  the  Rev.Georpe  Lawson«  D.D.  pestor  of  the 


.  At  StSrHnff,  Mr  George  Taylor, 
SI.  AtSelkirk,  In tiw) 7lst  jePT <      . 
49th  of  hb  ministry,  and  the  Jxd  of  his 


rof  h^i 


the 


Aabciate  CongregaOon  of  that  town,  and  Piofcssot 
oTDtviiiity.  t^qr  t^  ippotaitve^t  of  the  Assi>. 
date  Synod. 

.  24.  At  KinCsuns  Castle,  Mrs  Johnston,  widow 
of  the  late  Midor  Johnston,  Gist  r^gbnent  of  foott 
and  mother  a  the  Eight  Uqn.  Lady  Gray. 

Latdu—AX  Peterhead.  John  Anderson,  a  few 
hours  after  he  had  completed  hb  100th  year.  His 
was  a  staunch  Jacobite— fought  under  the  taeaner 
of  Prince  Charles  at  Inverury,  where  be  waa 
woimded.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  relating  hb 
adventures,  and  In  singing  JaooUte  sonn.  He 
was  not  only  of  a  Arm,  but  ^bo  of  a  dieemiltem. 
per— so  much  so,  that  he  regularly  attended  a  ImUI, 
at  Uaist  onoc  every  year  \  at  ail  of  which  he  dsnced, 
even  the  last,  wtilca  happened  only  a  few  months 
before  hb  death. 

—  Atbbpiifter-bouse,  m  Greek-street,  DubUn, 
in  consequence  of  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel, 
Daniel  Donnelly,  the  celebrated  Irbh  pugilist  Hu 
was  in  tt\e  44th  year  of  hbi^,  and  had  always  e»- 
joyed  exoellent  health. 

_  At  hb  palace,  county  Cork,  at  a  veer  ad- 
vanced age,  DrBaniett,  Rbbopaf  Cloyne,  betas 
fb^ssBiior  bbhop  of  IrdvDd  ibwe  the  death  of  the 
late  Archobhop  of  Tuam. 

—  On  board  hb  Majesty's  shto,  Sapphbe,  bithe 
West  Indies,  Mr  Andrew  HutcnisoQ,  swtgeoiu  se- 
cond son  of  Andjew  Hu^hiioq,  town-cIcrk  of 
Burntisland. 

At  Bombay,  on  hb  way  to  the  Penlan  Gnli; 


Mr  George  Milter,  diief  oflBoer  of  the  country  ship 
Sufflqant  Rassodl*  only  son  of  Captain  William 
MiQar,  R.N.  late  of  Be&nount'plaoe,  Kebo. 


—  AtBeUbKt,  in  the65tb  year  of  hb  age;  Dr 
Drennan,  the  celebrated  Iri^  patriot 

—  At  AinL  Isle  of  Skye.  Mrs  Isab«^  Maodo* 
nald,  widow  of  the  brte  Capt  Cs.  MaodonakL 

—  At  Jamaica,  Mr  Alexander  Thomson,  «l(lest 
son  of  the  late  Jamea  Thomson,  Esq.  Oatridge. 

—  At  her  house,  St  John-street,  Mrs  PluBips, 
widow  of  Richard  Elliston  Phillips,  Esq.  late  one 
of  *the  CommiisiaQRn  of  the  OisloiQi  for  Soot 

.-  At  Drumbuoy,  Ixeland,  Mr  Henry  Hamilton, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  104.  Cntll  wifflhi  f  hsas  two 
last  yaurs  he  had  the  use  of  all  hb  Cseultles. 

~  At  Bristol  Hotvelb,  the  Dowafler  Counteie 

.  At  London,  Lieutsiisiil4>)laael  HaadflaU, 
foimerly  of  tbe  na  tvlmevt  of  fgqt 
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